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The Open Court, continuing the work of The In- 
dex, will aim to establish Ethics and Religion on the 
basis of Science ; in the furtherance of this object en- 
couraging the freest and fullest discussion, by able 
thinkers, of all the great moral, religions, social and 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Editorially it will be thoroughly 
independent, asserting its own convictions with frank- 
ness and vigor. It will endeavor to substitute for un- 
questioning credulity intelligent inquiry, for blind 
faith rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry 
a liberal spirit, and for sectarianism a broad human- 
itarian ism. While the critical work still needed in 
this transitional period will not be neglected, the most 
prominence will be given to the positive, affirmative 
side of modern thought. Subjects of practical interest 
will have preference over questions of pure specula- 
tion, although the latter, with their fascination for 
many minds, which as Lewes says, " the unequivocal 
failure of twenty centuries" has not sufficed to de- 
stroy, will receive adequate attention. 

The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal, in 
the best sense, and to keep the banner of truth and 
reason waving above the distractions, party conten- 
tions, theological controversies, and social and political 
crazes of the hour, submitting all opinions to careful 
scrutiny, and recalling men from their aberrations to 
sanity and the pathway of truth. 

Among the contributors to The Open Coubt are M. 
D. Conway, W. J. Potter, James Parton, Geo. Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ed- 
«rfn D« Mead, W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix 
L. Oswald, Johii WXhadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Fred. 
May Holland, ThoniuS Davidson and Edmund Mont- 
gomery. 

Terms: $3.00 per year; single copies fifteen cents. 

Make all remittances payable to B. F. Underwood 
and address Open Court, P. O. drawer F, Chicago, 111! 
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READ WHAT IS SAID OP IT. 

"The book Is a mo»t elevated and worthy one."— The 
Advance. 

"The aivament is Ingenuous, fair and conclusive."— 
The Examiner, N. Y. 

"Ably written and should be read by all interested In 
the subject."— Unity. 

"Will accomplish much toward a union of earth and 
heaven."— Prof. D. Swing. 

'Masterly In its criticisnu»."-JVdaA Porter, D. D., 
LL. D. , Prea't Yale College, 

* 'Has brought an immense amount of evidence in sup- 
port of his position."— The Interior. 

"A Most substantial contribution to the literature of 
science and religion."— The VniveraalUt. 

"Deserves a cordial welcome from all thoughtful and 
cultivated minds. "—UniversaUst Quarterly. 

"This work is one of the most valuable that has come 
from the press in these later years."— Oospel Banner. 

"The aim of the volume is praiseworthy, and its ac- 
complishment most admirable."— Geo. C. Lorimer,D. D. 

"Written with remarkable balance of judgment, with 
ample learning in the field it traverses."— The Standard. 

"I find it hard to remember when I have been so 
pleased with a work of this klnd."-£ev. Robert 
Collyer. 

"It supplies a want which pastors. In answering ques- 
tions concerning the future life, have long felt."— Prof. 
Lee, D. D. , St. Lawrence University. § 

"It will dispel the fears of those who may be waver- 
ing in faith, and strengthen the confidence and belief 
of the Christian heart. ^-271* Christian at Work. 

"Our conviction Is that Mr. Straub Is right, and If 
right, the fact is as important as any that couldfwe.l be 
expressed in words. "-The Christian World, London.; 

"TOdle it cannot fail to be a welcome Instructor to all, 
it will possess especial value to those who are seeking 
light for the guidance of others."-^!. A. Miner, D. D., 
LL.D. , Ea-Pres't Tufts College. 

"I have for many years steadfastly held in public and 
In private the same general conclusions as those which 
you have so forcibly sutftained."— Thomas Hill, D. J)., 
LL.D. ,Ex-Prea't Harvard University. 

The work is an exhaustive argument for im- 
mortality from the standpoint of soionce alone, 
and no one who is troubled with doubt should be 
without the instruction which this volume sup- 
plies. ""What could be a more appropriate pres- 
ent to place in the hand of a friend ? It is printed 
and bound in the best art of book making, con- 
tains 435 octavo pages. e 

Price $2.00. 

**«Jbr tale by booksellers generally, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

1 75 Dearbo rn 8t. f Chicago. 
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EDITORIALS. 



44 I look with positive reverence, sometimes, on my patient 
maid of all work, and admire the moral attitude in which she 
meets her daily round of unutterably wearisome detail." So 
writes a friend. Good womanliness ! 

44 You say of love, the proof is that it overmasters other pas- 
sions," etc. True, I often say. Don't tell me that a person does, 
unkindness because he does not know. It is not knowledge 
that is wanting, but love. If he loved that would give him 
eyes to see what was right to do. Love sees ; love guides. 
It is so, friend. Love is the 44 circle of sciences"— cyclo- 
pedia. 

44 It is the poet's highest mission to see things and people, 
not as we mud-eyed ones see them, but, so to speak, as God 
sees them, in their possibilities— as he in his mind conceived 
them when he gave them the privilege to be." Yes, truly. 
But then the clay is only on the outside of the eye; nay, we 
may draw instruction from the man in whom Jesus cured 
blindness with some clay. "Every man his own poet," 
ought to be the motto. 

The Open Court, whose prospectus appears in our advertis- 
ing columns, is before us, a handsome paper of thirty-two 
pages, Nation size. Both in appearance and matter it is 
attractive. That the leading articles are by William J. Potter, 
Thomas Davidson, Gunning, and Fred May Holland, is 
sufficient evidence of the dignity, earnestness and ability of 
the paper. There cannot be too much or too open a discus- 
sion of the questions with which the Open Court is to con- 
cern itself; consequently we bid it a hearty welcome. 

A letter from a distant friend and subscriber in Nova Sco- 
tia brings the following: " I believe there are not a few who 
are more or less skeptical as to the doctrines they listen to 
every Sunday. But so far as I can judge, they lack either the 
courage or inclination to search for truth at any cost. As for 
myself, not long ago, I was superintendent of an Episcopalian 
Sunday-school; to-day I am a liberal of Unity type, or 
rather this is what I aspire to,— the breadth, the courage, and 
withal the reverence which characterizes it. * * * I con- 
sider the stand Unit* has recently taken is a right and noble 
one. * * * Your efforts will not be fruitless. Press on! " 

We- greet the dear Doctor whose face has so long been sun- 
light on the Boston streets, and whose word has so long been 
a quaint, prompt rally for the right and true and free,— Dr. 
Cyrus A. Bartol. His friends on March 1 joined to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate with them, and the one 
hundred and fiftieth of their church. A strayed angel in an 
old cloak, a stranger might say, meeting his figure on the 
sidewalk; a very shrewd reporter from some spirit-world pick- 
ing up facts and comments in this one, friends have found 
him. In other words, outside and inside have tallied well. 
The fifty years' errand, since as a boy he first stepped to the 
pulpit side of Dr. Lowell, the poet's father,— is it over? We 
hope not; but if he rests, still some men go on errands sitting 
down. We congratulate "the West Church of Boston," too, 
on its long illustration of freedom in religion. A hundred 
and thirty years ago it led that cause in Boston, which is 
saying thatit led it in America. Jonathan Mayhew its minister, 
wa* so free that his comrades, the other city pastors, decline^ 



to assist in his ordination. " His thought was more precise, 
and his words more clearly matched his thought, than was 
common at that time in the pulpit. Where his brethren 
disapproved, he denounced, creed-making; where they 
practiced the right of private judgment in religion, he strenu- 
ously urged the duty; where they disbelieved, he boldly 
denied, the doctrines of total depravity and justification by 
mere faith." That was in the fifties of the last century. May 
the church in some form live to see the fifties of the next, and 
all the way along keep on making their old tradition new 
history! 

Goethe, speaking of the ancients, says, that 44 with all 
their heart and soul they threw themselves on the present ; 
hence, it would not be difficult for writers who were filled 
with a kindred spirit to make such a present eternal." 
Edward Caird, speaking of Goethe, and referring to this 
view, calls the Greeks the people " who were most at home 
in the world," and he concludes, as Goethe does, that this 
fact is the foundation of the glory and supremacy of the 
Grecian literature. This is worthy of thought, and connects 
literary beauty of form with pure and simple religion; for 
what does such religion but enforce the divinity of the 
present, and teach us in the highest way to be at home in 
the world? 

This week it is our church at Bloomington that mourns 
the loss of a faithful and long-serving member in the death 
of Jesse Fell, a man whose long career in the state is 
interwoven with all that is best and most thrilling in its his- 
tory, — a colleague of Lincoln and David Davis and Ichabod 
Codding. He helped shape the state, build its rail- 
ways, found its great University at Bloomington. He 
fought the battle for freedom to the colored race, and was 
fighting the battle for the higher freedom of soul. He died 
with the words of Pope's universal prayer upon his lips. 
He was a representative of the material out of which many 
of our liberal churches have sprung. With such material 
how shallow and flippalnt seem many of the charges that 
are ignorantly made against these liberal churches of the 
West. 

From a friend we have the following high and right thoughts 
on immortal life. Many a saint and sage has said the same, 
but it cannot be said too often or in too many ways : 44 Life 
should be worth as much here as elsewhere. Acts should be 
their own reward. By doing our best, we make sure of the 
present, and if life continue, as we firmly believe, then we are 
in line for whatever is vouchsafed. Here, there, everywhere, 
we should do right for its own sake, regardless of consequences. 
We should not hire others or ourselves to be just, kind, self- 
sacrificing. There should be no barter on earth or in the 
spheres. Certain consequences follow all acts. Let us see to it 
that we do not distort or becloud principle by driving hard 
bargains in thrones, crowns and upper seats, in the realms un- 
seen. The humility which encourages us to be content with 
a low seat, saves us from mortification, envy and heart-bum. 
Others may have position, fine raiment, precious stones, all 
that heredity, rank, superior ability can give. We are glad if 
they merit and enjoy them, but we can do without, and yet 
appropriate what is germain, robs no one, and suits us better 
God and heaven, as we term them, are rock, object, inspi- 
ration. Minus both, right and wrong would be the same 
and worthy our grandest efforts, Humanity *« worthatl our 
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pains as integer or group. We could not soberly ask the ques- 
tion, 'Is Life worth Living.' " We will add, as our friend 
would, that, however, God and heaven cannot be parted from 
right and wrong. For righteousness is living, and life is bless- 
edness, j. v. B. 

One of the most attractive features in the interior of the 
Manistee church, the dedication of which is spoken of else- 
where, was the cozy, sumptuous way in which the parlor is 
furnished. This was done without any investment of funds 
on the part of the building committee, but by contributions 
in kind, by different members of the parish. This gentle- 
man brought an easy chair, that woman a rug, one a vase, 
another a picture, here a bracket, there an easel, and yon- 
der a stand. Pretty chairs, crickets, anything that would 
make home-like this common home. This is a suggestion for 
many of our churches, whose so called " parlors " are cold, 
raw, barn-like things for want of these home touches. Try 
it, friends, only let there be some central source of taste and 
authority, that will secure that blending of effects and har- 
mony which bespeaks refinement as well as liberality. 

In Robert Browning's last book he describes the good 
Painter-Priest Furini, as one who prompt would supply a 
picture which throngs would crowd to witness to any little 
parish in his valley that 

"felt qualms 
At worship offered in bare walls, without 
The comfort of a picture." 
Second even is the architectural grandeur of the churches 
of Europe to the art treasures which hang or have hung 
on their walls within. Why is it, then, that the wooden 
prejudice of modern Protestantism still excludes from the 
walls of the churches the art of all arts that both decorates 
and educates, feasts at once the eye and soul, the art that 
expresses itself in pictures? What can so effectually change 
an auditorium into an oratory, thereby translating the lis- 
tener into a worshiper, as a proper use of the faces histor- 
ical and ideal that are most nearly related to the Ideal Life? 
We were glad to see at Manistee the faces of Channing, 
Parker, Bellows, Emerson and others suspended on the 
walls of the audience room. The first two were excellent 
crayon wrought by local artists. We hope that this 
example, also, will be followed by others. When our 
churches reach' after the real art, they will soon outgrow 
the flashy, ocarse, sham art of the "decorator" that to-day 
compels so many would-be cultured souls to worship 
under what Lowell calls the 

"vaulted roofs 
Of plaster, painted like an Indian squaw." 

The event of the season in Chicago was the visit of 
James Russell Lowell. He came as the guest of the Union 
League club to help them celebrate in a fitting manner 
Washington's birthday. In the evening he was banqueted 
in the elegant new building of the club, as he was subse- 
quently by the Harvard ahd Commercial clubs. In the 
afternoon he made his only public appearance before as 
cultivated and enthusiastic an audience as was ever gath- 
ered in Chicago, The great Central Music Hall was 
crowded. The audience came expecting to hear him speak 
on u American Politics," a subject that was widely adver- 
tised. But, as all our readers know, at the last moment, 
he concluded to change his topic and gave a literary criti- 
cism, in which he argued the non-Shakespearean author- 
ship of Richard the Third. The disappointment of the 
audience was keen. At any other time, or if duly announced, 
it would have been equally glad to do him honor, in listen- 
ing to his matchless Eng ish in the essay given. After the 
disappointment has worn away, Chicago people will still 
be glad to believe that James Russell Lowell is easily the 
first of living Americans: noble in scholarship, author- 
ship and patriotism, — the man who would be our next 
President, were it not for the fact that the United States 
never uses first-class material to make Presidents of, except 



by accident. However, this Chicago experience show* 
that great men, as well as small men, cannot with impunity 
tamper with their public engagements. 



Volume Nineteen. 

Another birthday. With this number Unity begins its tenth 
year. Sobered by the hard work, and sometimes saddened by 
the knocks and pinches these nine years have brought, it still 
looks rejoicingly forward. The hard work was anticipated, 
and the knocks and pinches have not been greater than must 
be expected, by those who accept the unpopular and choose to 
work for and with the minority. Unity confidently faces the 
future ; it believes the cause for which it came into the world is 
still in need of an advocate, and for this cause it will continue 
its " unhastening " and "unresting" work. So far as it lies 
in the power of the senior editor, he will hold these columns 
steadily to the enforcement and interpretation of our motto, 
to the emphasizing of the non-doctrinal basis of fellowship, the 
inseparability bf religion and morals, the identification of the 
kingdom of truth, righteousness and love, with the kingdom 
of God ; and to the fostering of all organizations and co- 
operations that seek to further these ends. We will continue 
our efforts to apply the sanctions of religion to the triumphs 
of mind, in art, science and letters. 

Mindful of our defects, grateful to the frien c/s who have 
generously helped us with suggestions, criticisms, and con- 
tributions, in the past, we go forward on lines already estab- 
lished, craving the patience, persistence and push of all old 
friends, and many new ones. Our intentions in the future 
cannot be better indicated than by reiterating previous 
proclamations. On March 1, 1878, in the first number ever 
published, we said : "It will be our aim to make each 
number stand for real Freedom of mind, for real Fellowship 
between differing minds, and, as most important of all, for 
Character, as the test and essence of religion." 

On March 1, 1879, we said: "The theologic doctrine of 
the unity of God, from which the name came, has led logically 
and historically to a belief in the unity of all religion, and of 
the race. So we have long been wont, in pronouncing the 
word Unitarian ism, to pass lightly over the arianism, and 
lay all the emphasis on the Unite. And now, gladly dropping 
the ism and every trace of sectarian hiss, and returning to 
the root of the word, in which its historic meaning and real 
spirit lie, we proclaim our faith in Unity. - - . Our 
paper aims to be faithful to this rising truth : the unity of 
religions in righteousness, the unity of men with each other 
and with nature, and the unity of all in God. For this truth 
of unity will in turn prove itself a gospel, bringing a larger 
charity and a wiser life to men. But though thus proclaiming 
the broadest religion, Unity will not the less assert its own 
opinions. Its charity will not be ' the mush of concession, 1 
but will seek to give ' manly furtherance' to the right and 
' manly resistance ' to the wrong. Being unsectarian, it will 
necessarily be to some extent anti-sectarian. Seeing the 
necessity, rights and value of sects, it will not the less oppose 
the pretensions of sects who claim a monopoly of truth and 
salvation. It will contend not only against injustice and vice, 
but against narrowness and shallowness. This, too, its name 
demands. In doing this it will be helping to confirm the 
religion of truth, justice and human brotherhood, and to bring 
' the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.' " 

On March 1, 1885, we sai( * : " The great words it placed 
upon its banner seven years ago, of ' Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion,' are still its inspiration 
and its justification, and though in some quarters they 
may suffer as ' Aristides the Just ' did from too frequent 
mention, they still represent to us the central things in religion, 
and imply all the essential elements of true piety. There is 
no danger of too much emphasis being placed on any one of 
them. We shall refuse in the future, as in the past, to enter 
the field of dogmatic controversy. - - - We decline, 
not because there is no fight in us, but because we remember 

how the Christain centuries have been burdened* and to a - 
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certain extent blighted, by theological controversy. We will 
not willingly increase the amount of useless discussion. We 
have continued sympathy with truth-seekers, but none with 
chronic debaters. We hope in a small way to continue to 
help the former, and we intend to continue to disappoint 
the latter. We shall continue to have great interest in the 
Unitarian movement, little interest in the Unitarian sect. 
We shall continue to emphasize its principles of free thought, 
inclusive fellowship, practical righteousness, and progress 
much more than its doctrines concerning the Trinity, atone- 
ment, or interpretations of Bible texts. Glad and proud of 
its history, Unity is by no means contented with the present 
attainment of the Unitarian fellowship. It is far from being 
the inspiring, consecrated and consecrating movement which 
its principles demand. We shall continue steadily to oppose 
any attempts to narrow its boundaries or to. set up dogmatic 
fences to keep its piety in, or to keep honest thought and 
earnest inquiry out. As with the word * Unitarian,' so with 
the words 'Christian* and 'Christianity.' We gladly, 
gratefully recognize the fact that we are in the rich stream of 
Christian inheritance, by far the noblest stream of historic 
religion that has ever flowed through the fields of humanity. We 
revere its founder, would magnify the beauty of his life and 
the breadth of his sympathies. We expect great victories yet 
to be won under these names and this teacher, and we want 
to do our part in the struggle. We wish to enlarge its 
'hunger and thirst after righteousness;' but we resent any 
tendency to use these words as dogmatic barriers to faith, or 
as a doctrinal test of the religious life ; we will not use them 
to sever us from the kindling prophets of other religious 
movements ; we will not enter into a war of syllables ; we 
much prefer the thing without the name to the name without 
the thing. If love, justice, truth, practically applied every- 
where, and always, among all men and in all religions, is 
Christianity, then we are Christian ; but if Christianity is this 
with a dogmatic 'but ' and a sectarian ' if attached, we re- 
ject the ' but ' and the ' if.' If to believe in the Golden Rule, 
to emphasize the Beatitudes, and to feel the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, is to be followers of Jesus, we 
humbly desire to be worthy such fellowship ; but if in addition 
to this we are expected to assent to certain theological form- 
ulas regarding his exclusive claim, miraculous power or super- 
human nature, we refuse, preferring the faith of Jesus to any 
such a faith in Jesus. We are well aware that in choosing 
this line of work Unity accepts the harder and more solitary 
road. The interest in doctrinal discussion is still greater than 
in moral culture, and it is much easier to write entertaining 
editorials about the Athanasian Creed or the Pope at Rome, 
than it is to interest any large number of men and women in 
kindergartens, temperance, civil-cervice reform, the poetry 
of Lowell and Emerson, the maturing and the building and 
maintenance of churches that are to be high schools of 
character, academies of moral culture and colleges of good- 
will to all men. It is well to arouse an antagonism to error, 
and in our small way we will do our best at this ; but it is better 
and far more difficult to create a hospitality to truth, and this 
will be our prime end. To this work Unity pledges itself 
anew, and asks the continued patronage and forbearance of 
those who believe that this work is worth doing." 



Shame! 



A gentleman of the Unitarian Club, in Boston, has again 
been caricaturing the men and women who, last May, in 
Cincinnati, voted that "The Western Conference bases its 
fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto 
who wish to join it to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world." " The western movement," 
which may be summarized in this act of fellowship and its 
defense, this man describes as that of " a large body of men 
who scout at the very name of the Almighty," . ..." a body 
who try to build up a church as Unitarian, which denies God, 
Christ and Christianity." We quote the Boston Herald* s 
report. And his sentences to this effect were received, 
the paper says, with " applause." With applause, we 



do not doubt, by some; and with silent shame, we are sure, 
by others. We think that in that club there should have 
been at least one voice to utter at the time aery of " Shame!" 
at the slander, — slander none the less that the speaker spoke 
probably in ignorance, not in malice. The truthless word 
disgraced the speaker, the applause disgraced the club, and 
the echoes disgrace and hurt the Unitarianism these men 
would fain protect. If our chief misrepresentatives, the 
comrades to whom we owe our trouble, have ever said this 
thing, so much the worse for them ; but we think they in set 
words have denied it. This, however, is the effect of 
their misrepresentings on the minds of the less thoughtful 
part of the Unitarian public, whom no words of ou** own, 
except as " snippets," reach. Not what the Western Con- 
ference and its friends have said so much as what others 
have said of us, has furnished the new arrow-points to 
orthodoxy and the new epitaphs it will write for Uni- 
tarianism. 

And just in proportion as that applause was general and 
significant and illustrates the Unitarianism of to-day, should 
we at the west speak, speak until we are understood, speak 
till we convert. Not silence, but speech, is the need. We 
should be statesmen and not politicians in this trouble; 
should look for permanent, not passing, cure ; should try to 
settle it in a way that will be more acceptable next year than 
this, and far more accepted ten years hence than one year 
hence. Let us bear quietly the caricature and misrepresen- 
tation — quietly, but not dumbly; be careful to give none 
back; explain and re-explain as need be; stand firmly by our 
faith, work for a high peace, not a low peace, - and wait 
the ten years for our thanks. w. c. g. 



The Relation of Doctrine to Life. 

Coleridge said, " The false doctrine does not necessarily 
make a man a heretic, but an evil heart can make any doc- 
trine heretical. " This puts heresy where it belongs — in 
the motive. Fundamentally it is in the bad character, not 
in the bad logic. There have been abundant instances of 
bad thinking and right living ; false and irrational creeds 
clung to with all the desperation of narrow-minded fear, 
and yet really lying outside the motives of daily service, 
worn only as the picture of some dead relative, or as some 
charm is worn — outside the blameless heart. And on the 
other hand there have been those accepting doctrines true 
enough, enlisted perhaps in some sort of defense of them ; 
but in the great world's scramble for greed and power, tt 
did not appear that these doctrines had any influence to 
restrain their speech from the too common custom of 
untruthfulness and deceit, or their hands from over-reaching 
and injustice. 

" As is the worth of the individual so is the worth of 
his religion, " is quoted from Amiel's "Journal." A New 
Testament apostle seems to imply that not even devils are 
destitute of religion. They may even have orthodox 
views of God. But that does not help them, or make 
them one whit better — because it can find no entrance or 
lodgement in their life. The devils believe in God — they 
cannot help that ; but like the English socialist, they are 
against Him. They tremble and shake when they think 
of him, but they go on as devils all the same. 

Matthew Arnold utters the same thought when he says : 
14 The worth of what a man thinks about God and the 
objects of religion depends upon what the man is. " Val- 
uable as right thinking is (and we are the last to underrate 
it), and essential as it is as an ally to the highest form of 
life, yet in religion the question of motive, of character, is 
supreme and unavoidable. No matter what you can tell 
me about God or the great mysteries of time and eternity, 
of life and death, I shall measure all that profound and 
incomparable knowledge or faith of yours by its effect 
upon your life. If it has not helped you to become any 
better man, — if it has not absolutely compelled you to be 
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a better man, I have no assurance that it will help me or 
anybody else to be a better man ; and from a religious 
standpoint I am indifferent to the result. I may just as 
well keep my poor old crazy creed with all its shortcom- 
ings and falsehoods, so long as I can find any excuse for 
assenting to it. 

It is not difficult to see what responsibility this puts upon 
men to prove their faith by fair conduct, by deeds of 
humble and true living. And when they make profession 
of interest in character as the object of our church life, it 
must make us seek and find its realization in those senti- 
ments of honor and fidelity, in those acts of self-denial 
and service, which reveal character at its best. 

Our attitude in belonging to a new movement in the 
religious world makes it necessary for us to dissent from 
the theological opinions of those about us. We do not do 
this in any reckless way, or in any boasting spirit. We do 
not dissent for the sake of dissent. We should rather be 
able to agree ; and but for the sake of sincerity and the 
interests of truth as we see them, we should have no 
distinct organization of our own. Nevertheless any benefit 
which we can receive from the position we occupy, and 
which many are now coming to occupy, will always 
depend upon what we are. Do we see the value to life of 
the great truths entrusted to our keeping? Do we see 
what joy and relief and inspiration they will yet pour into 
souls that grope and struggle after that freedom which we 
have inherited or won? Mr. Frothingham has told us that 
" to reject consecrated opinion demands a consecrated 
mind. " Yes, this is true. Departing from the old and 
hallowed is a solemn thing. It is like worship. Rejection 
of error must be an act of reverence, an act of the deepest 
sincerity, — especially when it is an error about which 
cluster sacred associations running back into the mists of 
time, perhaps dating from those nights when first we knelt 
at our mother's knee. 

We read that God was not offended with the offerings, 
gross as they were, in the old Jewish worship, but with 
the offerers, with the men who could go straightway 
thereafter to their extortions and their sins. So God is not 
displeased when we reject any falsehoods, however long 
taught or venerated under the name of religion. But if we 
take this divinest gift of truth with no deep sense of its 
importance, with no purpose or longing to realize it in life, 
or ahare it with those who are thirsting and perishing for 
it, He will not hold us guiltless. j. c. L. 



CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 



Out to the Sea. 

" Out to the sea! Out to the sea!" 

Sing the waters of inland rivers; 
From source to mouth 
In the sunny South, 
The liquid stream : song quivers. 

" Down through the blue! Down through the blue!" 
Sings the moonlight's silver sheen ; 
" Thy breast must bear 
No greater care 
Than purest light e'er seen." 

" Sisters are we! Sisters are we! " 
In a harmony sing the twain. 
" Toward ocean we float, 
Nor sail nor boat 
To guide us toward the main." 

" Carelessare we! Careless are we!" 
Of shores we pass in flowing. 



We bid them smile 
As we pass the while, 
But cannot stay our going. ' ' 

' Oceans are vast! Oceans are vast! ' ' 

And the currents playing among them 
Forbid us to stay, 
But call us away ; 
Think of our songs — we have sung them." 

1 Lessons are learned ? Lessons are learned ?' ' 
From the waters and moonlight flowing 
Out to the sea 
In harmony ; 
Like sisters in their going." 

Eugene Ashtox. 



The Free Method of the Harvard Divinity School, 
and Doctor Channing's Endowment of it. 

It is an interesting matter to us to-day who love liberal re- 
ligion to know somewhat more of the history of theological 
instruction at Cambridge. 

The present Andover contention gives occasion to us to 
recognize anew the leadership of the great and rare man to 
whose genius liberal Christianity owes so much. 

At the institution of the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1826, there was an earnest liberal movement among 
the New England churches. There came a united protest of 
the educated clergy against the uses to which the orthodox 
majority were trying to bind down sound learning and origi- 
nal investigation. 

Does not history repeat itself? Doctor Channing spoke 
at the dedication of Divinity Hall in unsurpassed sentences of 
wisdom. " The mind grows by free action," said he. " Free- 
dom is the nurse of moral and intellectual vigor. To free in- 
quiry, then, we dedicate these walls. We invite into them the 
ingenuous young man who prizes liberty of mind more than 
aught within the gift of sects or the world. Let heaven's free 
air circulate and heaven's unobstructed light shine here; and 
let those who shall be sent hence go forth not to echo with 
servility a creed imposed on their weakness, but to utter in 
their own manly tones what their own free investigation and 
deep conviction urge them to preach as the truth of God." 

The Divinity School of Harvard College had a rare found- 
ing. The school as shaped under Channing deserves the most 
earnest publication of its nature and offices. Its basis is a 
ground and rock and pillar of the future American church. The 
foundation of instruction in theology at Harvard College 
especially encourages the unsectarian method. The peculiar 
conditions of admission to the Cambridge Divinity School 
are these: Students must bring testimonials of serious char- 
acter; must know a certain amount of Latin and Greek; and 
beyond these things are absolutely invited to be free. Dur- 
ing the sixty years of the existence of the Cambridge Divinity 
School some of those graduated have owned the Covenant of 
the Orthodox. But the great body of the Divinity Alumni 
are Liberals. And a popular though incorrect impression pre- 
vails that a sect name is indissolubly associated with the Div- 
inity School professorships and endowments. This condition 
of things arose of necessity. At first, there were none to be 
found emancipated and enlightened to the degree of support- 
ing the principle of free and thorough investigation ; none 
ready to say, Christianity has open questions, has unsolved 
truths; more light is yet to break out of the study of the works 
and the Word of God. 

The denomination known now as Unitarian found itself 
obliged to nurse, to foster, to own, the teachings of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. American Unitarians, suspected of 
heresy, ecclesiastically disowned, for sixty years owe two- 
thirds of their educated clergy, and as in some sense, the in- 
tellectual party of the church, to this school. Unitarian the- 
ology is precisely the outcome of the free method at Cambridge. 
By the very laws of their existence, the now venerable theo- 
logical schools at Andover, at Newton, at New Haven, at 
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Princeton, enthrone, or authorize, a narrow, unscientific study 
and intellectual discipline. 

It fell to William Ellery Channing, even as a very young 
man, to lead the protest of the intellectual activity and moral 
independence of the New England of seventy-five years ago 
against dominant ecclesiastical shackles and bonds and bigotry. 
The facts connected with the rise of the liberal cause are now 
most interesting. 

It is true, that old England had prepared this genesis of 
free inquiry. There was an English and also a French litera- 
ture of liberal religious thinking to which the unbelieving or 
the truth seeking-minds of seventy-five years ago looked. But 
it fell to Cambridge men to begin the fermenting of the New 
England church controversy. Out of our modern Cambridge 
sprang the American Liberal theology! Is not that method 
indispensable? Suppose all the Protestant sects try to-day to 
educate for the church. What they do at their very best as 
religious believers disappoints the urgent necessity of the 
enlightened human mind. Do not Presbyterian ism, sectarian 
Congregationalism, Methodism, as such, set at naught the 
principles of sound learning ? Is not sectarian Christianity 
ineffective? 

Here are the qualities, and here is the spirit of it. It always 
says " to doubt is to everlastingly perish." Young persons 
who are applicants to theological schools must begin as 
believers, as converts, 2&born again, as pledged to a creed, 
as advocates of a creed. If they seek for foundations, if they 
would delve as miners, picking to pieces the very substance of 
thought-systems and Bible lore, they are undone as strict 
Baptists, or sound Presbyterians, or true Methodists, or right 
Congregationalists. The Sects, as it were, of primary neces- 
sity must assume premises, own a derived spiritual life, speak 
by the book, or the hierarchy. The orthodox conception of 
religion may be likened to ocean transportation ; the Evan- 
gelical " scheme of salvation" suggests our lines of steamships on 
the high seas. The distinctive business is that of celestial 
ferriage. 

Religion as a spiritual education, religion as true use of 
earth, religion as the process of giving the nature of manhood 
to mankind, is almost wholly dismissed. But the great satis- 
faction of studying the laws of moral and spiritual disease and 
health; the exalting of what we may become; the quest of the 
true origin, conduct and destiny of man: this is a great matter. 
// signifies something. 

As soon as we say all is revelation whereby we know God, 
or see God, the sundry times and divers manners by which 
God has spoken are great. Augustine's time, or Atlianasius's 
or Calvin's manner, sound learning, sound doctrine, are 
death smitten. There are, as Doctor Channing enumerated 
and proclaimed in his great sermon of the"Christian Ministry,' ' 
certain conditions and sources of effectiveness. The average 
Christian ministry is of a wide education. These are the 
great essentials of an able ministry, and an enlightened church. 
The necessity of the adequately furnished and strong ministry 
are these, as Doctor Channing specified them: (i) free inquiry; 

!2^ supreme love of truth; (3) religious feeling; (4) faith; 
5) the spirit of reform ; (6) independence; (7) moral courage ; 
8) the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Is it not the office of theological education to inform and 
emancipate a man with these? No sectarianizing Divinity 
School dares to write over the doors and to proclaim, ' Think, 
O young inquirer, for yourself!' Prove all things; obey 
nothing on the 'I say so' of the church !" What can be 
called free inquiry, transparent honesty, the verification of 
facts, the forming of opinions, isolated quest, individual 
study, are the very opposite of seminary drill to make the 
sect prosper. The offers of the sects to the mind, the delib- 
erate choosing to acquire or to master systematic Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist theology, tends 
to intellectually confine and constrain. It belongs to the 
traditional church systems to encourage and approve distrust 
of original discovery, private individual exploration. "Hear 
this, believe thus and so, O, soul on fire with high affection !" 
Are you about to study the Bible, or to become a church 
member, or, "to live for Christ," as it is called: "Refuse to 



act in your own strength!' ' " Know that your reward is in 
proportion to your intellectual fears and your self-distrust. 
"See to it that you content the mind with our safe mental 
yokes." "Here under our pious authority are your enclosures: 
we keep you; we conduct you; we prescribe for you." 

If liberals only, if Unitarians only, support the principle of 
liberty, it is because the constitutional fears of the great 
churches so ordain it. And here comes in an incident of 
ecclesiastical Unitarian history. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there was an untoward church - 
tremor, a spirit of fear abroad. Fear of free-reason was so 
influential as to even seriously afflict the very churches that, of 
determined good will and trust of the soul, endowed Har- 
vard University Divinity School. A crisis came to the specific 
working of the principles indissolubly associated with this 
wisely planned institution for the furnishing of the clergy. 
For a time, "Cambridge Divinity" was openly condemned, 
of its own constituents (so to speak). The cry came that the 
college ought to disown, to repudiate, a school without a 
Christian creed. And that crisis was all that the Unitarian 
church itself could endure. The voices that prevailed were, 
"You pledge to nothing." "See your infidel bad fruits," 
and the sectaries had grievances such as influenced. 

In 1829 Ralph Waldo Emerson entered a city pulpit (the 
offending transcendentalist). He grew up in the very church 
which founded the Cambridge Divinity School. Of the 
Divinity Class of 1836 came Theodore Parker; in 1843 John 
Weiss was graduated. There were graduated from 1845 t0 
1848, Francis P. Appleton, O. B. Frothingham, Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
These spirits (men of excellent gifts), more or less apostates, 
plagued the church's content with the principle of not limit- 
ing religious free inquiry; of supporting full and thorough 
investigation of religion. Considering the outcome of it all, 
how gratifying to the immediate new period to look back. 

Thirty or more years ago, that sect-desire, that sect-hard- 
ening in and about Cambridge, worked its perfect work. In 
it was the fulness of the old ways. It was the trying ordeal 
of the superior wisdom, the intrinsic excellence of trusting in 
the soul. That season seems to have been a kind of bowing 
of the heavens of our church to its earth, its tabernacle of 
flesh. Heaven be praised for the open fact that Doctor Chan- 
ning's works, Doctor Channing's rational sayings, confounded 
these alarmists, these retrogressives, this conscript, dry Uni- 
tarian ecclesiasticism. All that the history of the Cambridge 
Divinity School has produced, for the time being morally un- 
welcome, called in its day the ill-seasoned, the untimely 
fruit, Doctor Channing gloriously anticipated. 

"Teach the young man," he said in 1826, "that the in- 
structions of others are designed to quicken, not to supersede 
his own activity; that he has a divine intellect, for which he 
is to answer to God, and that to surrender it to another is 
to cast the crown from his own head and to yield up to an- 
other his birthright." "Encourage him," he said, "in all 
great questions to hear both sides, and to meet fairly the point 
of every hostile argument. Guard him against tampering 
with his own mind, against silencing its whispers and ob- 
jections, that he may enjoy a favorite opinion undisturbed. 
Do not give him the shadow for the substance of freedom by 
telling him to inquire, but prescribing to him the convictions 
at which he must stop." 

"I know the objection to this course," he continues. 
"It puts to hazard, we are told, the religious principles of the 
young. The objection is not without foundation, the danger 
is not unreal. Bui I know of no method of forming a manly 
intellect, or a manly character, without danger. Peril is the 
element in which power is developed ; remove the youth from 
every hazard, keep him in leading strings, lest he should 
stray in forbidden paths; surround him with down lest he 
should be injured by a fall ; shield him from wind and storms, 
and you doom him to perpetual infancy. All liberty is peril- 
ous. Freedom of will is almost a tremendous gift ; but still, 
a free agent, with all his capacity for crimes, is infinitely more 
interesting and noble than the most harmonious and beautiful 
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machine. Better expose the mind to error, than to rob it of 
hardihood and individuality." 

Are there through the years, oracles inside of Liberal Chris- 
tianity so weighty, so comprehensive, so adequate to hope and 
belief, to the utter rout and rupture of conservative fears ? 

To-day there are unsectarian Protestants. To-day the new 
wine is in the new bottles to be of use, and to be tasted of 
choice. To-day the faith of the liberal folds, the faith of un- 
sectarian churches, administers the reconciling, the author- 
itative, the ascendant religion. Only the irrational, or the 
sacerdotal, ritually-rigid types of the instituted Christianity 
of Christendom, work misgivings, fellowship their fears, doubt 
human progress, the ascent of the soul, of the moral nature, 
since time began. 

William H. Savary. 

My Prayer. 

O Spirit! who to all doth bend 
With the sweet comfort of a friend, 
And heed the cry for help to meet 
The hard ways that beset their feet. 

On me a peace so true confer, 
No noise of this harsh life may stir 
Its deep serene, or bring one cloud 
Of other lives the sun to shroud. 

Give me a faith my thoughts to buoy 
Upon a silent sea of joy, 
Whose unseen tide may gently flow 
To bless the barren lives I know. 

Oh, for a love so near divine 
No dearth of love may lessen mine ! 
No word so rude, no deed so mean 
The God within may not be seen. 

With these the power to see and speak 
Thy helpful truth to all who seek, 
In words to win, persuade and bless 
That none may be left comfortless. 

O Spirit ! who to all doth bend 
With the sweet comfort of a friend ! 
How vain to ask what is so free, 
Have we not all in having Thee ! 

Sarah E. Burton. 



What Is a Noble Life ? 

A TRIBUTE TO DOCTOR ELIOT. • 

[From a sermon preached by Rev. A. J. Rich on the life of Doctor 
Eliot the Sunday following the announcement of his death.] 

* * * And now to illustrate the daring courage^ and the 
brave manliness of Mr. Eliot, in his early ministerial life: It 
was more than forty years ago that what I am going to relate 
happened, and I have it first hand from the Doctor himself, in 
a long letter of a dozen pages. All will remember the name of 
Henry Giles, the hunchback Irish orator, who, in the days of 
lyceum lectures, thrilled the crowded halls in many a city in 
this country. It was my privilege to have him for a parish- 
ioner several years, while in Hyde Park, where Mr. Giles 
spent his last days, and to officiate at his funeral. That had 
been his quiet home ever since he had broken down while de- 
livering one of his Lowell Institute lectures. Having been in- 
vited by the editor of the Pilot to prepare a sketch of the life 
of this somewhat famous author and divine, as well as leading 
lyceum orator in the land, I wrote to several of his intimate 
friends for facts of his life, and among them to E. P. Whipple, 
W. R. Alger, Doctors Livermore, Cordner, Morrison and Eliot, 
since in looking over his correspondence, which, with his MSS., 
was committed to my care, I had found them to have been his 
most intimate friends. The letter from Doctor Eliot to me was 
an account of his personal relations with and estimate of this 
brilliant Irish orator. I should hardly feel justified in giving 
to you thii statement, were any of the family of Mr. Giles liv- 
ing, although it reveals nothing new to his most intimate and 



esteemed friends ; yet after all it is a testimony in the end to 
the nobility of the man whose evil habit it mentions, quite as 
much as to the friend who dealt with him so kindly and so 
bravely. These are the facts : Mr. Giles was to make a west- 
ern lecture tour, and was to start with Chicago. There he 
had friends who entertained him, as it would seem, too hos- 
pitably, in some directions. In appearing on the platform, 
he showed signs of abnormal exhilaration, which the large and 
cultivated audience interpreted as the effect of a too free use 
of drink. The next day the papers reported the exhibition 
made, and the sad fall of the finest orator the nation had ever 
welcomed from the old world or had produced at home. It 
traveled far and near. It went on swift wings to St. Louis, 
where he was booked to lecture the next week. He made his 
way tardily to that city and to the study of the young minister, 
by whose efforts he had been chosen to fill an evening in the 
lecture-course. On Saturday afternoon the door-bell rang, 
and a short man, not five feet high, dressed in bearskin coat, 
cap and gloves, stood before him, in his study. His first words 
were : " Well, I am here, and I suppose you have heard all 
about it. I meant you should before I got here, hence my 
delay." " Yes," said the host for the hour, "I am sorry to say 
that I have read all about my friend's trouble ; I have weighed 
the matter, too ; n then taking him by the hand, and looking 
him in the face, added — "But you are to lecture on Tues- 
day evening ', and to preach Jor me to-morrow. It is all 
arranged and notice is widely spread." Giles was silent for a 
moment with pent up emotion, and mingled surprise and grat- 
itude, and then replied — "Eliot, you have saved me ! I shall 
obey orders." "But," said his friend, "on this condition, 
that you are not to stop at the hotel. I have provided enter- 
tainment for you at a friend's house, and after tea with me, we 
will go over and I will introduce you to most agreeable 
parties." That night a heavy snowstorm came, and notwith- 
standing the bad roads, the church the next day was crowded, 
and the pastor was a listener. The Doctor's account of the 
services in this letter was most glowing, and he said, such a 
prayer he never heard from mortal lips, notwithstanding it was 
written out and read — probably written that very morning 
under the inspiration of that brief interview in Eliot's study. 

The lecture, too, delighted the most cultivated audience 
which this live city of the west could provide, and not a sign 
of undue or abnormal eloquence gleamed from the en- 
chanter's lips. What counsels the saddened, silver-tongued 
orator received from his friend I cannot tell; or what the in- 
fluence in particular was that lived as a controlling power 
over the habits and character of the man, it is not for me to 
divine; but from that day forth, for over twenty years, this 
weak and sorely-tempted once-fallen man went from city to 
city, all over this land, from Bangor to San Francisco, and spoke 
before the best audiences to be secured, and never again, that 
I can learn, was he led into temptation by which his audience 
or his friends were called upon to apologize for his behavior. 
But the point is this : Doctor Eliot, then plain Mr. Eliot, just 
well established as pastor of a church where all confidence was 
placed in him as a wise, high-toned discreet man, had done 
something which might bring a cloud upon his bright dawning 
day. He had encouraged a man in disgrace to address the 
public; worse than that, he had put that same man into his 
pulpit, while the papers were full of talk about his behavior on 
the platform in a state of intoxication in a neighboring city. 
The other churches in the city would be only too ready to 
take it up and make a hard handling of it for him; his own 
older brother ministers might look upon it with distrust; then, 
too, he was at that time, as all along to his death, one of the 
strongest advocates of temperance, — his son, by the way, 
in Dorchester, nobly perpetuates this active interest in tem- 
perance, — and then, he had the best of excuses for canceling 
it all, and sending quietly out of the city this man who had 
thoughtlessly betrayed his friendship, and brought disgrace 
upon the cause of morality and religion, as well as disappoint- 
ment to the hearts of other friends who had introduced him 
to the American pulpit and platform. But he seemed to con- 
sult the interests and well-being of the fallen man alone, and 
what was to become of him ; and so he said to himself, we can 
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imagine, "Here is a man of genius — author, preacher, lec- 
turer, and he has a weakness growing out of the customs of 
his race, his physical infirmity of a nervously organized hunch- 
back, and the temptation of his associates of his own national- 
ity, whose convivial habits at the hotel the night before had 
swamped this unsuspecting brother; now, shall I crush him, 
or try to save him? It is a responsibility which seems to be 
thrown upon me, and I must act, and act promptly. 
Perhaps I can put him once more upon his feet, and 
reinstate him in the public confidence.' ' And so he 
did, and in the act showed himself to be most noble 
and singularly heroic, and as unselfish as he was brave and 
true, and no one ever questioned this perilous course. I have 
said that he was the St. John of the denomination. He was 
indeed saint, seer and savior, all together. He was as tender 
as a woman, but as courageous as a lion. He was the beloved 
disciple, son of thunder, good Samaritan and Gamaliel rolled 
into one, and no less a patriot than a saint, as the war days 
proved. He did not need to be so eloquent of tongue, or so 
profound or learned, as other ministers, but even here he took 
high rank; for he carried the finest and most persuasive gos- 
pel in his face, his voice, and his native, beautiful, old-fash- 
ioned courtesy and shrinking modesty. He went about 
doing good, like his Master. He was eyes to the blind, feet to 
the lame, a friend to the friendless. There was not a street 
in the city too vile for him to enter, not a garret or a cellar 
too foul for him to visit, if he could be of any service to the 
lowest and most wretched. He was a father among the poor, 
and little children in rags flocked to him, and men and women 
in trouble and distress made him their confidant and counsel- 
lor. Here is a man who did not think it beneath the dignity 
of the preacher, nor inconsistent with the duties of a church, 
to interest himself in works of charity wherever a brother 
or sister in sore distress might be relieved. It was not by 
brilliant sermons, but by heart-sermons wrought out of his 
experience with suffering humanity outside his own flock, that 
made his pulpit appeals so effective, and his example so con- 
tagious, for the whole city felt the mighty throb of his heart 
pulses, as his love for humanity leaped from street to street on 
missions of mercy; and when he would build a university half a 
million dollars flew to his hands from the rich as freely as sun- 
shine from clear skies in open day. O, my friends, in the 
light and glow of such a life, how insignificant seems much 
that is done by ordinary mortals. Who, in measuring the 
greatness of such a man, whose whole life was a psalm, and 
whose character was so benignant and Christlike, can have 
the heart to say that he was neither profound nor progressive, 
and that his theology would have gained much by a closer 
* devotion, on his part, to scientific study? Let each be true to 
his own mind and methods of work. Our dear apostle was 
that, and to few has it been given to fulfil a nobler mission, or 
to preach or live a diviner gospel. We cannot all be Eliots, 
nor would it be best if we could; but to be noble we have only 
to be true to the gifts and the opportunity afforded us. True 
nobility is not so much in what we have as in what we are 
and do. It is in the use we make of what talents we have. 
It is in unselfish devotion to others. It is in recognizing the 
fact that we are our brother's keeper. It is in carrying out 
the true spirit of the gospel as shown in the life of him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister. It was the 
inspiration of that life which gave to our sainted Eliot power 
to make his own life sublime. 



The Fellowship of the Spirit. 

" Who is and who is not a Unitarian it [the A. U. A.] leaves the 
National Conference to say." — Address by Rev. Howard N. Brown 
before "Unitarian Club," Christian Register, Feb. 17, i887. 

. Should we wonder that the cords of ecclesiasticism have 
toughened with the centuries? Less than fifty years after 
the death of Channing the above proposition is taken for 
granted in high places of Unitarianism. If the National 
Conference is to say who is a Unitarian, from whom shall 
the conference take the key, that there be no mistake? 
From Parker* or Channing, or from Jesus himself? 



Sources satisfactory, no doubt. But to whom did Parker 
and Channing go? To whom did Jesus go, as sponsor for 
his faith? From the deep of their own hearts came the 
voice. They listened, obeyed. Their fervor deepened 
while they went into the outside world ; but they studied 
the experiences of living men rather than the precepts of 
dead men. Would Parker, or Channing, or Jesus have 
consented to abide the answer of a conference, however 
charitably given? Loyal were they and unselfish. They 
might have willed to give the examination a conscientious 
test. But the voiceless revelation that came to them out of 
the infinite was at once a decision from which an appeal to 
the human world could not be taken. Is not our great 
faith safest when we follow those powerful examples? 

J. N. Sprigg. 

Friends Known and Unknown. 

A BIT ABOUT UNITY CHURCH, DENVER, COLO. 

Lately we printed a paragraph of good news about this 
lively church. Now the pastor, Thomas Van Ness, sends us 
an article from the Sunday News, of Denver, about which 
Mr. Van Ness says: " We do not know the author, but it 
shows us that we have a champion somewhere among the 
people who is educated and willing to use his pen in our 
favor." We give here the greater part, as much as we have 
place for, of this true and appreciative article. After 
mentioning a late sermon by Mr. Van Ness, entitled, "For 
what does. Unity church stand?" the writer says that he 
wishes to offer a word about " the general movement known 
as AmericanUnitar ianism," and proceeds thus : 

" A distinguished writer says : ' The religion of a nation 
ought to be the embodiment of its highest intelligence and in 
harmony with the outcome of the deepest thoughts, the deepest 
experience, the widest culture, the finest intuitions, of the 
best and wisest minds that the nation counts among her children/ 
This is essentially a Unitarian ideal. Unitarianism represents 
the American ideal church, both in form and in religious 
doctrine, in a manner which no other church approaches. It 
does this because it is a product of that same social and 
political evolution which gave us our nationality with its con- 
stitutional liberty. 

"Unitarianism stands absolutely and without qualification 
for ' liberty, equality and fraternity.' 

"First — Liberty: liberty of thought, perfect freedom to 
follow whithersoever truth leads, regardless of whether the 
path has been previously trodden and pronounced safe or not. 
In pursuance of this idea it refused to be bound by any creed, 
book of discipline, or council of bishops in the past, believing 
that the biddings of divine inspiration are as true, as good, as 
safe, to-day as at any time in the past, and better adapted to 
our needs than any rigid adherence to the thought or belief of 
by-gone centuries. 

' ' Second — Equality : the essential equality of all men before 
the high spiritual law, regardless of name or nationality. The 
Infinite is parent of all, in fact as well as in name; hence 
there is no arbitrary election or damnation for any one, no 
arbitrary everlasting punishment; ' whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he reap ;' no escape from the just consequences of 
what he is, and what he does, through any arbitrary pardon or 
atoning blood of another. 

" Third — Fraternity: The Unitarian, church vents no ana- 
thema upon any church differing from itself; it turns no cold 
shoulder to Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Uni- 
versalist, or Agnostic, for all are children of the one Infinite 
Spirit; all sharing a common nature and a common destiny; 
but each seeking to realize the best ideal within him in a 
manner more or less peculiar to himself; hence it is impossible 
to adopt any rigidly fixed creed as a test of fellowship. For 
this very reason it has incurred the reproach of many people, 
who say: 'You have no creed. I dont see how you can 
possibly have any bond of union.' To this we may reply in 
the language of Rev. Robert Collyer : ' A creed ? Certainly 
I have my creed; but I want it stamped like my railroad ticket, 
" Good for this day and train only." ' 
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* ' la sending out its young men to become ministers, the Uni- 
tarian church says to them : ' First of all, be yourselves 
men; be true to yourselves, and you can never be false to any 
trust reposed in you. Aim to be scholars ; diligent in search 
of all truth and good affecting the condition and relations of 
humanity. /We say not to you, preach this or that doctrine; 
but preach and live the truth as you see it. Seek not to be 
lords over God's heritage ; seek rather to be the servant of 
all, to be helpful to all around you; comfort the afflicted, 
^encourage the despairing, lend a hand to the fallen; be as 
fearless as Nathan in his encounter with David, and as un- 
compromising as fate; but let all be done with love, for the 
right and the truth, by which you must stand or fall.' 

" Upon this broad, firm basis we presume Unity church and 
its young pastor stand, and we would bespeak for them a fair 
field in which to show what they can do for the good of our 
beautiful Queen City of the Plains. w. M 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



Sir PkUip Sidney. By J. A. Symonds. New York : Harper & Bros., 

Franklin Square. 

A comely volume, good paper, tasteful binding, of 186 
pages, in eight chapters, called " Lineage, Birth and Boy- 
hood," u Foreign Travel," " Entrance into Court-Life and 
Embassy," " The French Match and * The Arcadia,' " « Life 
at Court again and Marriage," "Astrophel and Stella," 
"The Defense of Poesy," "Last Years and Death." 
It is written in a very lively and clear style, and goes over 
the facts with a rapid movement which carries the reader 
along. The chapters on u The French Match and * The 
Arcadia * " and on " Astrophel and Stella " are especially 
interesting, and the closing chapter is very good. Sidney's 
quaint and nobly ethical definition of " right poets," given 
on page 1 48, is worth knowing — " which most properly 
do imitate, to teach and delight; and to imitate, borrow 
nothing of what is, hath been or shall be ; but range only, 
reined with learned discretion, into the divine consideration 
of what may be and should be." The author admires his 
theme, the gentle and courageous Sidney, — as who must 
not? He says of him, on page 145, "His end was not 
writing, even while he wrote. This is certain; the whole 
tenor of Sidney's career proves his determination to subor- 
dinate self-culture of every kind to the ruling purpose of 
useful public action " — surely a noble effort in any man. 
On page 184, "Converse with men seemed to him more 
important than communion with authors in their printed 
works." Of his early and resigned death, the author says : 
"He was withdrawn from the contention of our earth 
before time and opportunity proved or compromised his 
high position. Gloriously he passed into the sphere of 
idealities, and as an ideal he is forever living and forever 
admirable." 

Recollections of Eminent Men, with other papers. By Edwin Percy 
Whipple, with Introduction bv Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co- Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 117 to 121 
Wabash ave. 

It has been said of Mr. Whipple that he was " distinc- 
tively an essayist, a critical essayist. The foundation of 
his fame was laid in 1848 with an essay on Macaulay, 
which, it is just praise to say, was worthy of the distingu- 
ished name which formed its title." Whittier has written 
of him, " With the possible exception cf Lowell and Mat- 
thew Arnold, he was the ablest critical essayist of his 
time, and the place he has left will not be readilly filled. 
Scarcely inferior to Macaulay in brilliance of diction and 
graphic portraiture^ he was freer from prejudice and 
passion and more loyal to the truth of fact and history. 
He was a thoroughly honest man. He wrote with con- 
science always at his elbow, and never sacrified his real 
convictions for the sake of epigram and antithesis." Mr. 
Bartol says in the introduction, "Macaulay, whom Mr. 
Whipple lauded, forged his earlier style. But his wit and 



humor were all his own, — the one * flash of lightning, the 
other a drop of dew." When writings by such a man are 
collected, and include personal recollections of men like 
Choate, Agassiz, Emerson, Charles Sumner, and essays 
on such as Motley, Matthew Arnold, etc., they make a 
volume which all can use and most will enjoy heartily 
385 pages in large type, on good laid paper. 



The Story of the Normans. By Sarah Orne Jewett. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
117 to 121 Wabash ave. 

Again we chronicle a volume in the series of Stories of 
the Nations, which G. P. Putnam's Sons are carrying out 
worthily. This volume has a topical table of contents and 
an index of seven pages in double columns. The style, as 
Miss Jewett's name would assure us, is simple, earnest, 
straight-forward and clear — of the kind which makes 
reading easy and pleasant. She treats of the Normans 
from the ancient Northmen, the men of the dragon ships 
and vikings, down through their history in France, Italy, 
England, until they become merged in the English stream 
formed by their union with the Anglo-Saxons. In the 
concluding chapter the author says: " Here at the begin- 
ning of the Norman absorption into England I shall end 
my story of the founding and growth of the Norman 
people. The mingling of their brighter, fiercer* more 
enthusiastic and visionary nature with the stolid, dogged, 
prudent and resolute Anglo-Saxons belongs more properly 
to the history of England. * * * It is the Norman 
graft upon the sturdy old Saxon tree that has borne best 
fruit among the nations — that has made the England of 
history, the England of great scholars and soldiers and 
sailors, the England of great men and women, of books 
and ships and gardens and pictures arid songs." 



Through the Gates of Gold. A fragment of Thought. Roberts 

Brothers, Boston. 

This little book belongs to the psyco-theosophy-mind- 
cure class, but is one of the very best of its kind. The 
writer would seem to have gone through periods of phre- 
nology, vegetarianism, blue glass cure, and to have dipped 
into Swedenborgianism, Buddhism, and the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, but has so far outgrown and seen the vanity 
of so many isms, that he does not dare to speak out and 
say exactly what are the Gates of Gold, or how he may 
enter or pass through them, but deals altogether in abstract 
and general propositions, If there is any point to what he 
says, if the book has any definite meaning, which the reader 
is likely to doubt, it is that man may, by mental or spiritual 
power, cease to feel pain, put an end to his miseries of all 
kinds, this in passing through the gates of gold. Certainly 
no harm will come from trying it. Indeed, great good 
will often come from a faith like this, and no better lesson 
can be taught than that it is simple duty, always and every- 
where, to resist pain and evil, within and without, in all its 
forms and phases. The book is very well written, and it is 
altogether probable that if the author had given his name, 
instead of publishing his fragment of thought anonymously, 
that he would have been obliged to treat him with greater 
reverence. 



College Songs. New and revised edition. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 

Co. 

This is the best collection of college songs we have seen. 
It contains many of the old favorites, some of the best of 
the jubilee melodies, and in addition there are some new 
and pleasing songs. A desirable book. 



Song Classics. Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. 

A beautifully printed book of selections from modern 
classic writers. The songs are of a high order. Where 
needful, both German and English words are printed. We 
find many of our favorite songs in this book. 
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The Sunday-school Helper. London : Sunday-school Association. 

This prettily bound volume contains the monthly issues 
for 1886 of a magazine which seems to be all its name im- 
plies. It is designed for the use of teachers, parents and 
scholars. There are no illustrations. The tone of the 
book is earnest, thoughtful and devotional; the lesson 
stories for the little ones aiming at instruction rathan than 
entertainment. The lessons on nature are delightful ; the 
lessons on religion, historical and critical; and the short 
chapters of literary history are excellent. The notes and 
queries show that the same difficulties we meet in our own 
schools are felt, and anxiously discussed, by our English 
brethren. 



Toung Days. A monthly illustrated magazine for children. Lon 
don : Sunday-school Association. 

This magazine is a medium for stories, bits of natural 
history, short accounts of various arts and manufacture, 
and a few very simple questions in Bible history. The 
stories are good. Mrs. Parker and her friends may not be 
anxious about the "Little Rag Dealer," whose story is 
copied in this magazine, for he is in excellent company, 
and will make many faithful little friends, though in a 
foreign land. 



THE HOME. 



Hand Stories. 

In a very old ballad of the death of King Arthur, it is 
told that the king, lying deadly hurt, gave his famous 
sword, Excalibar, to a knight. " Sir Lukyn," said the king, 
"now take my sword, Excalibar, that hangs so freely by 
my side, and throw it yonder into the river." The knight 
went to the river, but there threw in his own sword and 
kept back Excalibar; for the finest steel was in the blade, 
and the hilt of precious stone. "Alack," said the knight, 
"must such a sword be thrown away?" Then back he 
came to the king, who said, "Sir Lukyn, what did you 
see?" "Nothing, my liege, save that the wind blew fair 
and free over the water." Then the king knew what the 
knight had done and said, "Go again, Sir Lukyn, tbrow my 
sword into the river, and keep me not here in pain." 
Again the knight went and threw in the king's scabbard 
but kept back Excalibar once more, and hid it under a tree. 
Then back he went to tell the king, who said, " Sir Lukyn, 
saw ye aught?" And the knight answered as before, 
"Nothing, my liege, save that the wind was now grown 
wild and fought with the waters." " O, Luykn, Luykn," 
cried the king, "twice hast thou dealt deceitfully with me. 
Alack! Whom may we trust when such a knight can be 
so false? Go again and throw my sword into the river." 
The knight, all ashamed, made no answer but went again 
to the river and this time threw the sword into it as far as 
he could fling it; but as the sword fell to the water, a 
hand came forth, met it and flourished it three times in the 
air, then drew it down beneath the running stream. This 
time when the knight returned, the king was gone. Was 
it Arthur's own hand that was stretched forth from the 
river to seize his trusty sword? The story says not. But 
from that day he was seen no more; and it was believed 
that " King Arthur was not dead but conveyed away by 
the fairies into some pleasant place where be should re- 
main for a time, when he should return again and reign in 
as great authority as ever." Hands without bodies are not 
rare in popular legends and folk-lore. I have read in a 
fairy story how an adventurous knight, gaining entrance 
into an enchanted castle, was served by hands which led 
him where he wished to go, prepared the table, and waited 
on him. The grave Bunyan disdained not this same in- 



vention; for when Christian had fought with Apollyon, 
" there came to him a hand with some of the leaves of the 
Tree of Life, the which Christian took and applied to, the 
wounds that he had received in the battle, and was healed 
immediately." This is like the story of St. Thomas' hand, 
of which I have told you before, which never perished, 
because it was the hand that explored the Master's side 
after he had arisen, but gave judgment for the people in 
their causes by holding fast the bill of a good cause but 
throwing away a bad one. In Bible stories, also, there is 
the like. A hand was let down to Ezekiel to give the 
prophet a scroll, which he had to eat that thus he might 
take into himself the Lord's commands. At the feast of 
Belshazzar a hand of flame wrote on the wall, as you may 
read in the book of Daniel. To Moses on Mount Sinai 
were given " two tables of stone written with the finder of 
God," as you may read in the book of Exodus. 

Now, all these different stories that came from the 
English, and are in the stories of many other countries, and 
also in the Hebrew Scriptures many hundreds of years 
before, came not from each other; but all use the hand in 
like manner, because this is natural. Stories use also other 
features, especially the eye, the ear, and the foot; but none 
so much or so beautifully as the hand. Now, the hand in 
stories is one part of the story language, as I have ex- 
plained before. As this story language is not like Eng- 
lish, or French, or Latin, that is, a tongue confined to one 
place, but like gestures or motions of the mouth >or of the 
eye, a language known everywhere, so the hand, being in 
that language, is found in it everywhere, in England and 
in many modern countries that have their own stories, and 
just the same far back among the ancient Hebrews. 

Are these stories true? Surely they are; like all the 
stories I have told before. But how are they true? We 
know well that no hand could dart from the river and 
seize the falling sword, and no hands could fly about in the 
air waiting on a knight in enchanted castles; nor a hand 
be let down from the sky with a scroll in it, as Ezekiel de- 
scribes it; nor fiery fingers suddenly come forth and write 
on the wall as Daniel tells us. Of course, such things do 
not happen, because it is not the way of nature that they 
should happen. Yet these stories are all true in one way, 
because they all mean the beauty and wonderful miracle 
of the hand. What were we without the hand? One 
ancient sage gave the hand as the main cause of all our pro- 
gress and of all the wonders man has done. If man had 
the mind of an archangel but the paw of a bear, he could 
do nothing. But the paw and the mind never could be found 
in one; so work the outward and the inward, the soul and 
the body, together, like one thought. As in stories, so in 
many other ways, man has shown reverence for the hand. 
It is even said that all the future is hid in it, and that a 
man's fortune can be told by reading the lines on his palm. 
The hands are used to make many signs; to pour water over 
the hands has been a sign of obedience of a servant to a 
master; to wash the hands is a signal of innocence. We have 
a saying, "We wash our hands of it," meaning that we have 
no part in the matter and nothing to answer for. To lift 
up the hands toward Heaven is a sign of a solemn promise 
or declaration. To stretch out the hands or to lay them on 
the head of another is an expression of blessing; and to 
give the hand or clasp it, a sign of comradeship and love. 
As the hand is such a wonder and greater than any instru- 
ment in the world for beauty and power, it has become a 
part of story -language, as I have said, to express different 
meanings. One meaning I gave in the story of the hand 
of St. Thomas. In other stories, the meaning is the beauty 
and miracle which is in the hand itself. J. v. b. 



On a sun-dial which stands upon the pier at Brighton, is 
inscribed this hopeful line : " 'Tis always morning somewhere 
in the world." 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — The Unitv Club, in connection 
with All Soul's church, continues its in- 
terest in " Emerson " and «» Les Miserables." 
Last Monday evening so.ne sixty members 
were present at the Hugo section, and an 
unexpected pleasure was a biographical 
sketch by Mr. A. F. Brooks, one of Chicago's 
best known artists, who accompanied his 
sketch with a beautiful crayon portrait of the 
great author, which he presented to the club. 
Arrangements were made to have it suitably 
framed, and it will soon hang in the club 
room of the church. 

— The Union Teachers' Meeting was held 
Monday noon, as usual. Mr. Jones led, the 
subject of the lesson being chapters 27 and 28 of 
Ezekiel (chapter 26 ought to be included). 
Attention was called to the practical informa- 
tion shown bv Ezekiel in this lesson. He was 
not a monk-like prophet in the least. He had 
an eye to the facts of trade, manufactures, 
geography. He seems well informed about 
Tyre. How did Ezekiel learn it all in these 
turbulent times, when intercourse between 
distant cities was so difficult, slow, and often 
even dangerous ? These chapters, indeed, form 
our best and oldest authority and source of 
knowledge about the mercantile details of 
Tyre. Ezekiel was full of wrath towards 
Tyre because that city thought to profit by 
the downfall of Jerusalem. 

Manistee, Mien. — It was with dread of 
snow-storms and visions of blockade that the 
senior editor left Chicago on Tuesday evening, 
February 22, for this more arctic point than 
Chicago. Nothing but the dedication of a 
new church of the liberal faith, or some other 
chance to put in a word for the Unitarian 
gospel, could have induced him to have taken 
the venture. He reached there Wednesday 
afternoon and proceeded directly to the church. 
The first of the four dedicatorial meetings 
began with a sermon from J. T. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor, on the " Unities of the Unita- 
rian Faith," among which he emphasized the 
unity of all religions, the unity of all races, 
the unity of all Christian 6ects, the unity Of 
morals and religion, the unity of this life and 
the next, and the unity of all in the unity of 
God. It was a broad, catholic, earnest inter- 
pretation of our Unity word, and we should be 
glad to see it printed in our " Unity Mission " 
series. In the evening the dedication service 
proper was 4ield, James De Normandie, of 
Boston, preaching the sermon, which was a 
strong historic study of the origin, growth and 
present potency of Unitarianism. The dedi- 
cation prayer was made by Mr. Sunderland, 
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and a responsive service prepared by the pastor 
was read by the minister and people. On 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Jones, of Chicago, 
read a paper on •• Worship, or why Pray?" and 
was followed by a brilliant and prophetic 
address by Rowland Connor, entitled, " Possi- 
bilities." In the evening the last service* was 
a platform meeting, during which Mr. De Nor- 
mandie gave the greetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Sunderland spoke 
of the prospects of Unitarianism, Mr. Connor 
on the church as the center of the human- 
ities, a philanthropic workshop; Mr. Jones on 
the prophet and the prophetic church, while 
Mr. Walkley gave an account of the growth of 
the building, and closed with warm and elo- 
quent words, thanks and anticipations. 
— What of the church building? Cozy as a 
bird's nest, every corner of it as serviceable as 
a Yankee's jacknife; a church of the new 
architecture, for which some of us have been 
pleading and working so long ; an auditorium 
containing some one hundred and eighty fold- 
ing chairs, with a parlor at one end that would 
afford an extension to the audience room for 
one hundred chairs ; a snug little parsonage of 
eight rooms at the other end, all furnished and 
occupied; church dining-room, kitchen and 
heating apparatus in the basement; the inte- 
rior finished in native black ash; the front 
in Ohio stone; the roof of slate; the whole 
situated in a large lot (a possible luxury 
in a town where there is plenty of out- 
doors), and all at a cost of about twelve 
thousand dollars. Essentially the same ac- 
commodations might be secured in the more 
modest, but not to be despised, and ever beau- 
tiful pine, for possibly five thousand dollars. 
We believe the building is practically paid for, 
and it has all been done in a year. Mr. 
Walkley and his associates deserved great 
credit, and other places ought to take cheer 
and do likewise. We left Manistee knowing 
more about salt- wells, how elm logs are shaved 
into barrel hoops at the rate of a hundred a 
minute, with many pleasant glimpses of hospi- 
tality and prosperity, which made the dreary 
ride we took in a rickety buggy through thirty 
miles of pine woods, one Saturday night five 
or six years ago, in order to speak next morning 
in a dingy hall, seem a thing of the last 
century. 

Denver.— The following is a description 
from a Denver paper of the new Unity church 
which is to be, on which we heartily congrat- 
ulate our Denver brethren : 

" The new Unity church is now being put 
under roof. When completed it will be one of 
the most solid and substantial structures in 
the city. The architecture is broadly Roman- 
esque. The auditorium is in ampitheatre 
style. The basement floor is cut up into 
quite a number of rooms so as to accommo- 
date certain new features in church work, 
The tower room of this story and the room 
adjoining will be used as a library and read- 
ing-room. These rooms will be open every 
evening to the public. Back of these is the 
general Sunday-6chool room. During certain 
evenings of the week it is* hoped to give lec- 
tures and local entertainments in this room. 
A small movable stage, giving opportunity 
for amateur plays, will be provided, Back of 
the main Sunday-school are class and toilet 
rooms and a kitchen. The tower and second 
story lobby will be fitted up in ladies' parlors. 
In these parlors will be held the meetings of 
the Ladies' Aid Society, the Women's Auxil- 
iary Conference, fortnightly sociables, and the 
ethical class. Above in the fourth story of 
the tower is the pastor's study. 

Mexico. — Rev. Anna J. Norris, recentlv 
of Fort Collins, Colo., has joined forces with 
the Owen American Co- Operative Colony of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, on the Gulf of California. A 
private letter from her shows that in her novel 
situation as one of the pioneers of a new indus- 
trial and social experiment, she is still able to 
do work for the rational gospel for which our 
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word stands. We quote : " I had the ill taste 
to fall into the gulf going aboard the steamer 
at Guay mas, and was fished out by the captain 
and a Mexican sailor, who jumped in after 
me; since which event they call me Baptist, 
and it prepared and resigned me to all we have 
gone through since,* or that the future may 
bring. * * * The work of the 
colony is divided into departments. Each 
department or group elects its own foreman 
to supervise and Keep the time of its workmen. 
Every man and woman is paid equally three 
dollars per day for every working-day, and is 
allowed to enter any department in which he 
or she is qualified. I have passed through 
every vocation incident to pioneer civilization 
since we arrived two months ago, and now 
have charge of the children. My school- 
room consists of two tall, broad, shady mes- 
quite trees, with store boxes and benches for 
seats. My children, English and Spanish, 
range from three to sixteen. * * * 
The young people are allowed their amuse- 
ments and we old folks our religious liberty. 
We clear out the pa v< lion or dining hall and 
dance on Saturday evenings, and last Sunday 
we started what we hope to make our regular 
Sunday service, in which I gave a brief read- 
ing and talk, together with some hymn-singing 
from our Unitarian Hymns and Tunes." 

Humboldt, la. — Our Unity ladies have 
just treated us handsomely by giving us 
another original piece of amusement, called 
a "Dialect Entertainment." There were 
readings, recitations and songs in many dia- 
lects. It fortunately happened that Miss Clara 
Berkhimer, from Sioux City, was here visiting 
friends, and the ladies were able to enlist her 
rare and beautiful voice for two solos. This 
announcement greatly aided in bringing a 
crowded house. With the twenty other mem- 
bers on the programme, the entertainment was 
a great success, and every one agrees that the 
ladies of Unity church know how to make 
people happy. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to the 
Spring Iowa conference, to be held here in 
May, and hope a large number of our friends 
will visit us then. w. 

Luverne, Minn. — Rev. S. S. Hunting is 
preaching here with most encouraging results. 
On Friday evening, Feb. 25, he began a series 
of popular lectures on Protestant leaders, his 
subject being Martin Luther. These lectures 
are to be given at Armory Hall for the benefit 
of the Luverne Library Association. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
Church of the Messiah, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 a.m. 
Sunday -school at 12:15. The study section of 
the Fraternity meets Friday evening, March 
11. Subject, "James Fenimore Cooper." 

Unity Church, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 a.m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner of 
Mou roe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, min- 
ister. The third in a series of Sermons on 
Religion as related to the Elements of Time. 
Subject, The Present, at the morning service 
at 10:45. Evening lecture at 7:30. Tuesdav, 
March 8, at 8 p.m., the Musical Club. Wed- 
nesday, March 9, at 4 p.m., the Social Section ; 
at 8 p.m., the Longfellow Class. Friday, 
March 11, at 8 p.m., Sunday-school Dramatic 
and Musical Entertainment, operetta, etc., for 
benefit of Western S. S. Society 

All Souls Church, corner of Oak wood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones Sunday, March 6, Mr. 
Jones will preach at 11 a.m., subject, " Ruth, 
a Lesson of Loyaltv." Sunday-school at 9:80 
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a.m. No evening service at the church. The 
Emerson Section of the Unity Club meett 
Monday evening promptly at 8. Teachers' 
meeting Friday evening at 7 :80. 

Central Music Hall, State and Randolph 
streets. Next Sunday evening, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jone6 will deliver the second of the fol- 
lowing series of three sermons on 

THE (SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

February 27, "What is Spirituality?" March 6, 
"The Spiritual Poverty of the Prosperous Classes." 
March 20, " The Uplands of the Spirit." 

The singing will be conducted by the Peo- 
ple's Church Quartette of male voices. Doors 
open at 7:15; services begin promptly at 7:45 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
go, Monday noon, March 7. Rev. Mr. Utter 



will 



lead. 



A Guilty Sacrifice 

should never be made, but ambition and enterprise 
deserve reward. Wherever you are located you should 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and learn about 
work that you can do and live at home, earning thereby 
from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some have earned 
over $50 in a day. All particulars free. Both sexes. 
All ages. Capital not needed ; you are started free. 
All is new. Those who start at once cannot help rap- 
idly making snug little fortunes. 



Children Starving to Death 

on account of their inability to digest food, will And a 
most marvelous food and remedy in Scott's Emulsion. 
Very palatable and easily digested. Dr. 8. W. Cohen, 
of Waco, Texas, says: *' I have used your Emulsion In 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted tissues, 
but gives strength and increases the appetite." 

Hoarseness Promptly Relieved. 

The following letter to the proprietors of " Brown'' $ 
Bronchial Troches " explains itself : 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12, 1884. 

" Gentlemen^ The writer, who is a tenor singer, desires 
to state that he uxu so hoarse on a recent occasion, when 
his services were necessary in a church ciuAr, that he was 
apprehensive that he would be compelled to desist from 
singing, but by taking three of your 'Bronchial Troches' 1 
he was enabled to fully participate in the services. Would 
give my name % but don t want it published." 

"Brown's Bronchial Troches " are sold only in boxes, 
with the fao-eimile of the proprietors on the wrapper. 
Price, 25 crnts. 

Some cards have recently beenpublished by the West- 
ern Unitarian 8. 8. Society, having on one side the Ten 
Oommaxdments, Bible version, and on the other side, 
the same in rhyme. These are sold for 3 cents apiece, 
or 30 cents a dozen. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Alt books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head, and will re- 
ceive as soon as practicable such further notice as the 
interests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may determine. 

Dr. Channing's Note Book Selected by his Grand- 
daughter, Grace Ellery Channing. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin A Co. Cloth, pp. 110 $1.00 

A History of Education, by F. V. N. Painter, A.M. 
New York: D. Apple ton A Co. Cloth, pp. xix. 
and 885 $1.60 

The Will-Power. Its Range in Action. By J. 
Miller Fotbergill, M.D. New York: James 
Pott A Co., 14 and 16 Astor Place. Cloth, 

£>p. 184 
e Story of Persia. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

pp. xiv. and 804 $1.50 

Sociology. By John Baecom. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, pp. xii. 
and** $1.50 



California Excursions. 



Our next Pullman Palace-Car Excursions for San Fran- 
cisco will leave Chicago March 8th and 23d, and Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, March 9th and 23d. The former 
Includes City of Mexico. The Southern route. No 
storm region or snow blockades: no high altitudes. The 
tourists* favorite. Tickets good for six months. No 
charge to return different route. Very lowest rates. 
Send for circular. JNO. E. ENNIS, 

Passenger Agent Missouri Pacific R. R., 

86 Washington street, Chicago, 111. 



To Introduce them we will 



A BIB OFFERi give away 1,000 Self 
Operating Washing Machines. U you want one 
send us your name, P.O. and express office at 
once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.T. 



CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY'S 

STANDARD BOOKS OF RELIGION. STANDARD BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 



tHEODORE PARKER'S LESSONS PROM 
THE WORLD OP MATTER AND THE 
WORLD OP MAN. Compiled from steno- 
graphic notes of unpublished sermons, by 
Rufus Leigh ton. A book life-helping rather than 
theological or philosophical. Cloth, 12mo., 480 
pages. $1.28. 

" It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from 
which one draws inspiration, feeling indebted for 
every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out 
by turns From Theodore Parker's 8entence8. ,, — Chicago 
Tribune. 

A STUDY OP PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Lewis G. Janes. Treats of the natural 
evolution of the Christian Religion, according to the 
historical method. Revised edition. 319 pages, 8vo., 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

11 An exceedingly creditable venture. The unpreten- 
tious and lucid simplicity of style, the fulness of infor- 
mation, and the evident conscientiousness and pains- 
taking for thoroughness of exposition, which is the 
special distinction of the book from the beginning to 
ite close, entitle this work to high praise.— Christian 
Register. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OP SCIENCE: Or 

Contributions from Science to the Hope of Immor- 
tality, and Kindred Themes. By Jacob Straus, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., 
Pastor of the People's Church, Chicago. 1 volume, 
cloth, 8vo., 435 pages. Price, $2.00. 

"This volume seeks to prove that science, not 
'falsely so-called/ instead of teaching materialism, 
really affords proof of a future life for man. Over the 
wide fields of science Mr. Strati b has been a patient, 
careful and laborious gleaner, and from nearly every 
one of its departments has brought an immense 
amount of evidence in support of his position. These 
proofs, ho has, in the main, judiciously arranged, and 
thus arranged they are clearly and forcibly presented." 
—The Interior (Presbyterian). 

THE MORALS OF CHRIST. A Comparison 
with Contemporaneous Systems. By Austin Bier- 
bower. Paper, 16mo., 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 

" One of the most notable works of the period, re- 
markable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. It may be doubted if another so thoroughly 
non -controversial work on Christ's teachings can be 
found in the entire range of the literature of the 
Christian era."— Chicago Inter Ocean. 

THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
Eight Sermons by W. C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Subjects: Blessed be Drudgery, 
Faithfulness, " I had a Friend," Tenderness, A Cup 
of Cold Water, The Seamless Robe, Wrestling and 
Blessing, The Divine Benediction. Square 18mo., 
187 pages. Imitation parchment, 50 cents; Cloth* 
full gilt, $1.00. 

" In these times, when the the tendency of religion is 
to run into sentiment of faith, to stop short of practical 
effect on the life, there is great good in such a series of 
addresses as that published by Charles II. Kerr A Co., 
of Chicago, under the title The Faith That Makes 
Faithful. It is a series of pregnant, pointed and pithy 
addresses by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, which we take for sermons, though not all of 
them are in the conventional pulpit form which starts 
from a Bible text."— New York Independent. 



THE LEGEND OF HAMLET, Prince of 
Denmark, as found in the works of Saxo Gram- 
matlcns and other writers of the twelfth century. 
By George P. Haxsen. With portrait of the author. 
Square 18mo., laid paper, pp. 5ft. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

"A neat little pamphlet, by Mr. George P. Hansen, 
late U. S. Consul at Elsinore, where (as also at 
Copenhagen) he bad access to public records and rare 
manuscripts, and collected the material on which the 
brochure is based. It gives many facts not within the 
reach of ordinary readers in any cheap form."— Prof. 
William J. Rotfe in the Literary World. 

E8SAYS OP JAMES VILA BLAKE. Sub 

jects: Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness 
and Time, Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, 
Side Lights of Intelligence, Individuality, Questions 
of Heroism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Govern- 
ment, Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Com- 
mon Sense, Requital, Anger, Judgment of Others, 
Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emer- 
gency, Conscience, Character as a Work, Superiority. 
Cloth, 12mo., red polished top, uncut edges, paper 
label, 216 pages. Price, $1 .00. 

" The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature hi a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers. 
One is reminded not only by the brevity of these 
essays, but by the cast and mould of the senterfcee, and 
the plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon's 
condensed wit and sense.'*— C hicago Tribune. 

POEMS OF JAME8 VILA BLAKE. Ninety 
Ave in number, ranging in length from three lines to 
sixteen pages. Cloth, 12mo., 188 pages, uniform in 
style with the author's essays. Price, $1.00. 

** A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, 
both in the same man; especially strange when wears 
compelled to add that when we read the essays, he 
seems a born essayist, and when we read the poems, he 
seems a born poet."— New York Evangelist. 

APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 
By Edwards Owings Towns. Cloth, 16mo, gilt 
top and side stamp. Price, $1.00. 

" ' The Three Threes is a social club of nine Chicago 

gentlemen, who dine together at stated intervals at a 
own town restaurant. Meeting every ninth night 
after the first night of each and every of the nine 
months following the ninth month of the year/ and 
* seated in threes at three three-legged tables,* these 
nine wise men of Chicago spend the evening in dis- 
cussion. The drops which distil from their Tips Mr. 
Towne has caught in this little book to the number of 
one hundred and sixty -two."— Literary World. 

BROWNING'S WOMEN By Mary E. Burt. 
With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D.D., 
LL.D. Cloth, 16mo., gilt top, 286 pages. Price, $1.00 

" A patient and loving study of some of Browning's 
characters is given to the world in this gracefully 
written volume, and it will doubtless add interest and 
life to the reading of the poet's works, and help readers 
to a clearer understanding of some obscure points in 
them. * * * Mies Burt will win many admirers 
by her style, which is very graceful and clear. * * * 
It is not too much to say that every lover of Browning 
will wish for, if he does not possess, a copy of this new 
and dainty volume before the. year is over,"— Chicago 
Tribune. 



%* Any of these books may be obtained at leading bookstores, or will be mailed on receipt 
of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



The Social Status of European 
and American Women 
By Kate Byam Martin and Ellen 1. Henrotii. 

(< Characterized by close observation, a keen sense 
of the peculiarities of the various classes, and practi- 
cal intelligent thought on the relations of women to 
the different forms of social order in which they 
are placed."— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price 
by the publishers, Charles H. Kerr A Co., 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 
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If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send us a 
copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the 
best possible Investment for you to make. 
Send 10 cents for our 176 page pamphlet, 
Address, 

P. ROW ELL A CO.'S Newspaper ADvsRTisiNe 
Bureau, 10 Spruck Street, New York. 



UNITARIAN BOOK8, BY 8UCH WRITERS 
as Clarke, Savage, Martineau, Hedge and Chad- 
wick, are included in our Loan Library. Catalogue 
. _.___._ .... .__«- ..__, receipt of 10 cents 



250 



free. Any book lent for 21 days on receipt 
to prepay postage. Address Mary H. Gh 
ary, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



raves, Secre- 



A r\ GREAT NOVELS. A GUIDE TO THE MAS 
1 \J ter-pieces of fiction. New edition Just ready 
10 cents, postpaid. Charles H. Kerr A Co., Publishers ' 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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BROWNING'S WOMEN. 

BY MARY E. BURT. 
With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D.D., LL.D. 



A patient and loving study of 6ome of Browning's char- 
acters is given to the world in this gracefully written volume, 
and it will doubtless add interest and life to the reading of the 
poet's works, and help readers to a clearer understanding of 
some obscure points in them. • • • Miss Burt will win 
many admirers by her style, which is very graceful and clear. 
* * * It is not too much to say that every lover of Brown- 
ing will wish for, if he does not possess, a copy of this new and 
dainty volume before the year is over. — Chicago Tribune. 

The study of Browning has been with Miss Burt a genuine 
enthusiasm, and of all efforts that have been made to make 
Browning intelligible to the ordinary mind, this seems to us 
by far the most successful. * * * Every Browning club 
would do well to make this book a text book, and every 
student of Browning shouid well and carefully digest its con- 
tents. — Saturday Evening Herald.' 

Into the preparation of this book the writer has put much 
loving care. The work is conscientious throughout. It has a 
personal flavor, which ifi a book of this kind is an advantage. 
This is not the commonplace of class-room instruction, but an 
informal discussion of characters concerning whom opinions 
may sometimes differ, but in whom the interest never fails. 
Still the analysis of characters is generally just, and the posi- 
tion taken has always been carefully considered. The book 
will win its own way with all who read or want to read the 
poet— Unity. 

Cloth, i6mo., gilt top, 236 pages. Price, $1.00. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

Subjects:— Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things. Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality. Questions of Heroism. Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 

The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world's Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this fittle book the condensed result of the thought of his 
besthours— hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection. 
observationjCalm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something nere to feed upon, pemrai- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey— song of con- 

2uest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.— Charles 
>. B.Mills in Unity. ... m 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has made a contribution of lasting value to our litera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon's condensed wit and sense. 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down to us from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.— Chicago Tribune. 

The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 



style is artificial and affected, but If the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant We do not imagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists for a model. But it is evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, ana some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a dann&r thing to say that Mr. Blake's 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of "the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind," but " a consensus of the competent " would probably 
assign to them agreater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time. — 7vl# Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price Sl.OO. 

Por sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHilRLES H. KERR A CO., 176 Dearborn street, Chicago, 



"HE SOCIAL STATUS OF EUROPEAN 

AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 



By Kate Byam Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. 

" A brochure bearing the title ' The Social Status of Eu- 
ropean and American Women ' is attracting much attention 
* * * and will no doubt attain a wide popularity among 
thoughtful people of all classes throughout the country. It 

Sroceeds fromlthe allied pens of Miss Kate Byam Martin and 
Irs. Ellen M. Henrotin. The first portion of the little book is 
devoted to European women, French, German and English 
women being indicated by the phrase, and is written by Miss 
Martin. The second part relates to American women, and is 
written by Mrs. Henrotin. The descriptions of women named 
in both parts of the work are characterized by close observation, 
a keen sense of the peculiarities of the various classes, high 
ideas of female manners and morals, and practical, intelligent 
thought on the relations of women to the different forms of 
social order in which they are placed. 

i " Miss Martin's sketches of French, German and English 
women are taken from life and have a verisimilitude that is in- 
disputable. • • • Mrs. Henrotin's sketch of American 
women is an effective picture of the women of the United 
States. ♦ • * Many of its suggestions afford topics for 
profound thought, some tor a slight degree of apprehension for 
the social future, and all are an incentive to labor and 6tudy 
for the advancement of the civilized agencies and for the sue 
cess of all the means that may be adopted to render American 
girlhood, womanhood and motherhood the ripest and most 
consummate products of human culture and enlightenment 

"Each of these writers has a graceful style, clear as crys- 
tal, bright with the polish it has received, possessing extraor- 
dinary vigor, but the vigor of a cultivated female mind, not of 
a virile mind, and charming in its grace and simplicity. 
Women of cultivation and refinement who possess the taste, 
the understanding, the literary capacity and the leisure to place 
the results of their studies in social and domestic life before 
thoughtful readers of their own and the other sex, render an 
essential service to society and to women when they exercise 
their power in this respect." — Chicago Evening yournal. 

Paper, 35 cents ; doth, 50 cents. For sale by the trade, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 



MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 

By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

With a Preface by Prop. C. M. Woodward, Director 
of the Manual Training School of St. Louis. 



OPINIONS: 



"The tendency of thoughtful and observant people is well 
shown in this modest little volume of Mr. Blake's. He has 
here given the result of his own vigorous thinking on what he 
has observed in himself and in others. We were students to- 
gether at Harvard, and through widely different personal ex- 
periences we have reached the common ground of a belief in 
the universal value of manual training as an element in a truly 
liberal education."— Prof. C. M. Woodward. 

44 Through the hand to the mind is the educational route 
now pursued with great success, and experience has shown it 
to be the natural method, and the one most truly uniting and 
developing the mental and manual powers, by making them 
mutually dependent. Mr. Blake presents the facts logically 
and carefully, with a view to gain new converts." — Booh Chat. 

"The little volume, from its style and from the new point 
of view from which the author treats of manual training, de- 
serves to be widely read." — Omaha Republican. 

"Not only timely, but specially interesting." — Grand 
Rapids Eagle. 

44 May be heartily recommended to all who are interested 
in the subject." — Wtsconsin yournal 0/ Education. 

44 The author writes clearly and forcibly, and his views de- 
serve attention." — Worcester Daily Spy. 

" A convenient and well digested presentation of a vital 
topic." — Michigan Christian Advocate. 

Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cents; postage free. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Pearborn Street, Chicago, 
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APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 



By Edward Owings Towne. 



EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS. 



*' A neat volume."— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

"Attractively gotten up."— The Current. 

" Very entertaining."— N. T. Christian Union. 

"A bit of surprise."— Cincinnati Commercial Gasetle. 

"Original, sparkling and full of instruction."— The University 
Voice. 

•• Solid chunks of wisdom, dished up without sauce or condiment"— 
Chicago Tribune. 

" Many of its Aphorisms are witty and original, and some are very 
shrewd and wise."— Saturday Evening Herald. 

"A neat little volume of Aphorisms or short pithy sentences containing 
great, practical truths. * * * * • Many of them are 
original, sparkling in wit, and good to remember."— Inter Ocean. 

"The very process of finding fault with some of its always pithy and 
suggestive sentences, will help us to new and fresh gleams ox thought."— 
Chicago Times. 

** A thoughtful little book, to which we can turn with much pleasure 
and profit, although our tables are covered with gems of fine thought from 
the writings of the mighty dead, or the illustrious living. * » * 
From the unsatisfactory, incarnate negation of the Emersonian Don 
Quixote, with his foreground of sophistries, and his background of 
selfishness, it is a pleasure to turn to the old-fashioned, frank, plain 
Aphorisms of Mr. Towne, with their Baconian ring and stamp. They 
remind us of the time when men were simple, when they spoke commonly 
in grand sentences, and had not reasoned treachery into a virtue. * * 
In Mr. Towne's book there is no speaking according to precedent, no aim 
at tallying with a ' Cid.' Many of his Aphorisms are indeed the * sum.of 
long reflections,' and all of them are thought-provoking." — Unity. 

" ' The Three Threes • is a social club of nine Chicago gentlemen, who 
dine together at stated intervals at a down-town restaurant. Meeting 
'every ninth night after the first night of each and every of the nine 
months following the ninth month of the year,' and * seated in threes at 
three three-legged tables.' these nine wise men of Chicago spend the 
evening in discussion. The drops which distil from their lips Mr. Towne 
nas caught in this little book to the number of one hundred and sixty-two." 
Literary World. 

PRICE.— In silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp, $1.00. 

For sale by leading booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 



THE MORALS OF CHRIST. 

A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin Bierbower. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

An admirable example of the scientific treatment of a historical subject, 
abnost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the great sciences.— Daily 
News. 

A remarkably suggestive and striking treatise. Mr. Bierbower has done 
the work which needed to be done.— N. T. Independent. 

One of the most notable works of the period, remarkable for its unique- 
ness as well as high literary character. It may be doubted if another so 
thoroughly non-controversfal work on Christ's teachings can be found in 
the enure range ot the literature of the Christian era..— inter Ocean. 

The book is one of great suggestiveness.— Critic. 

The whole is written in a crisp, epigrammatic way that serves to keep the 
reader's interest closely through the whole inquiry.— Chicago Times. 

The book has many striking excellencies.— Interior 

The work is exceedingly well written. The pointed, epigrammatic phrase- 
ology, in which the rich contents are placed before the mind of the reader, 
is an insurance against weariness and security for unflagging interest.— The 
Standard. 

An interesting and forcible book, in which the author undertakes to dif- 
ferentiate Christ's morality from the Jewish or childish, the pharisaic or ec- 
clesiastic and the Graeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the distinction is 
of value.— A ilaniic Monthly. 

Mr. Austin Bierbower, the author of this book, writes in commendably 
dear and telling sentences, and many will be attracted to his chapters by 
this style. * * It is suggestive and stimulating, and it approaches 
its subject from an unusual direction.— The Congregattona lit t. 

We like to look often into Mr. Bierbower's " Morals of Christ." The 
titles in the table of contents form a suggestive syllabus of ethics.— Unity. 

Mr. Bierbower is known as a very independent and suggestive thinker. 

* * His book we can cordiallv commend as stimulating and thought- 
ful, and likelv to be useful to readers who are accustomed to do their own 
thinking.— Christian Union. . 

The book, a note-worthy one, abounds in strikingly suggestive headings. 

* * The points are fine and strongly taken. It draws such sharp dis- 
tinction that it may be charged occasionally with over-statement. » * 
But here is the accrescence of a remarkably dear, fresh, discriminating 
and sententious style.— The Advance. 

Mr. Bierbower's timely book is just what was needed. His con. pan son of 
Christian with ancient secular ethics is at once scholarly, scientific and emi- 
nently judidous. * * Mr. Bierbower's method of attack is bold and 
spirited, his analysis keen and searching, his style unconventioned, breezv, 
fresh, and the treatment systematic from the first to the last. The work 
is both scientific and popular.— Mind in Nature. 

Paper, aoo pages, 50 cents, post-paid. 

CHARLES H. KERR * Co., Publishers, 17$ Dearborn st, Chicago. 



A VOLUME OF VITAL, VIGOROUS AND VARIED VERSE. 



HEARTS OWN: 

VERSES 

BT 

SOME OPINIONS: 

( Wholly unsolicited.) 
There is not enough of it, but it is very good as far as it goes.— Anna 

BOYNTON AVEHXLL. 

It is poetry founded upon a rock— the rock of deep feeling; this is a 
good foundation for the palace of thought, and certainly thought is not 
wanting. ... "A Day "is very fine. I like "Growth" very much, 
and 4 * The Gift of Years " especially. — Frances Campbell Sparhawk. 

These poems commend themselves to me as bright, original, thoughtful 
and interesting, and, what is better still, are purity itself, in tone and ex* 

Bression throughout. .... I like the book very much.— Caroline 
>ana Howe, author of «« Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall." 

The hymns are very simple and sweet.— Lizette Woodward Reese. 



I admire the original simplicity of thought which the poems show, and 

their freedom from modern word-jugglery The lines entitled 

•'Defense" strike me as being very in 
Cow DIN. 



being very imaginative. — Jasper Barnbtt 



NEWSPAPER EXPRESSIONS: 

Some expressions in it ("A Faded Flower '*) arc as fine as the senti- 
ments of Rossetti. .... Those who love Emerson's poems will find 
much to charm them here in the purity and simplicity of these sentiments 
and hopeful aspirations. — Coudersport (Pa.) 'Journal. 

The volume contains but 60 pages, and its longest poem has but nine 
stanzas. These are all marked by fine sentiment and graceful touches.— 
Toledo Evening Bee. 

Many lines are true and good.— The Current. 

This book is something of a departure, and altogether an exception. It 
is written in a style quite its own, and with a force spent on an original 

line •* Dying at Eighty " is terse and strong. "A Day™' is 

keen and sharply spent. "A Victor's Message" and "On Seeing a Boy 
Playing Clappers " are strokes of original emphasis. " Vanished Lights " 
is exceptionally fine.— Portland (Me.) Transcript. 

PPIPP ** Silk Cloth, 16mo. Bev- m -, P TC 
r I\l V^C, cled Edges, Gilt Top, / 5 ^ ! b# 

Por sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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tTTTODORE PARKER'S 



Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man. 

Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Buftis 

I/eighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 430* reduced from $8.00 

to $1.25. 

•• It has bean a great comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some of my best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always such as get printed/'— Theodore Parher to Rufus 
Leigh ton. 

"This volume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who c'ispensed both light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
reduced price ought to give this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a 
new field. * * • The oook contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book."— Unity. 

This volume, edited by Mr. Rurus Lbighton, was first brought before 
the public in 1865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded aa 
arrangement with Mr. Lkightom by which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tue price, originally $^.50, we have 

REDUCED TO $1.25. 

The book contains 430 large duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
in cloth. The general divisions of subjects are as follows: The Material 
World and Man's Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to iorty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Man to Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, M tn's Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England— the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. . 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible m aay other 
form, except a single section which has been used in the recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 

**• The booh is for sale in Boston at Roberts Brothers* Booh Store, and 
may be obtained through the trade generally, or will be mailed on receipt 
ef price {$t.*5) by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, CWoago, 
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MOST PERFECT MADE 

Prepared with strict regard to Parity, Strength, and 
Healtbf ulness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price's Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 



Clearance Sale of Books 

We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage paid, at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new stock: 
Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 

Edited bv Anna L. Le Breton $ .60 

The Perfect Life. By William Ellerj Channing. 1.00 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 

Charles T. Brooks * 80 

Ways of The .Spirit. By Frederick H. Hedge.. 1. 00 
The < ;*■ nhi* of Solitude. By William R. Alger. 1.00 
Heroines of Free Thought. By Sara A. Un- 

90 



x>d. 

The Rising Faith. By C. A. Bartol 

Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England 

Life of Jesns. liy Carl ITaao.. 

Ingersoll and Moses. A reply by Rev. S. I. 
Cnrtiss, D.D 

Saered Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL. D.. 

In the Clearings. "A Story for Children. By 
Kate Gannett Wells 

lather Gabrlelle's Fairy. A Story for Chil- 
dren. Bv Mart C. Peckliam 

Faithful to the light. A Story for Children. 
By Ednah D. Cheney 

Forest Mills. A Story for Children. Bv Louise 
M. ThurBton ." 

l.nthor Miller's Ambition. A Story for Chil- 
dren. By Lillie Montfort 

Two Saxon Maidens. Two Stories. In the 
times of Alfred the Great and of Baeda. By 
Eliza Kerr 

Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



.50 



1.30 
.00 



14^16 CalWIace. 7^119 ClarK street. 
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GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES. 

Greatest Bargains gSSSS 

Baking PowdPT and PR.MIUMS. 
For part icular8»ddre?H 
Thk Great Amfrhan Ti:a I '.i., 
3l433VeseySU.New York. N. Y. 



Protectionists 

Who wish to diffuse a general understanding of their 
principles can find no better compendium than the 
American Protectionist's Manual, by Giles B. 
Stebbine. Tlie Chicago Inter Ocean says: "It collects 
the largest and most valuable and the freshest and 
most readable fund of Information ever brought to- 
gether in so short a compass upon economic subjects. 
It is more instructive than any book of like dimensions 
h v e r iss tied i n E ngl an d , F ran ce or A m e r i c a . " l <k> p MBOB. 
cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. CHARLES 
U KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



TEN VALUABLE BOOKS FREE It 

The Publisher of City and Country, a twcotT-elght paga publication containing from twenty-flf* to thirty 
Illustration* in tach Issue, in order lo Increase lu circulation, make the fol low In g um paralleled offer for the next few 
weeks: To vT^ryone who will remit by Poetal Note the amount of the regular jeariy subscription— Oft? ecfc'.*— hf 
*ill s"nd postpaid any ten of the book ■ In the list below and City and Country for one jear. Thcae hooka are pjollshsd 
in neat pamphlet form, many or them handsomely illustrated, and all are prinU-d from good type Upon gOOd 
paper. Tbey treat ot a great variety of aubjecta, and we think that no one can examine the list without flndlflf 
therein many thj t he or she would like to possess, lu cloth bound form these booka would coat $1.00 each. fcson 
book ia complete In Itself, 



1- The Widow Tlcdott Paper*. Tbft la the book 

ever wiii.-h ?our gran-lmothera laughed till they cried, and 
it i.1 just ai fuuuy to-day aa it ever was. 

2- Winter Evening Recreation*, a large collection 
of Acting Charade*, Tab Icaux, Games, Panic-, etc., for ao- 
rtal gatherings, private tbeatricala, and evenings at home; 
illustrated. 

8. Back to the Old II one. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. author of " Hidden Purl la." etc. 

4. Dlnlogaea, Uecttations and Rending* a large 
and choice collection for actiool exhibitiona and public and 
private en tertal omeot*. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladle* and 
Gcjtleiuen. a complete guide to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the composition of letters of every kind, with 
ianum"rahle farmland examples. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkle Colllna, 
author of " The Womnn iu W" hits," etc. 

7. Hed Cuurt ritrin. A Novel. By Mrs? Henry 
Wood, nuthor of 'East Lvnne." eto, 

a The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter ScotL 
" The ! . 1 1 t of the Lake "ii a romance In verse, and of all 
the work4 of Scott none i* more beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid's Net- A NoveL By the author of "Dora 
Thorns ." 

10. Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of" Adam H<-de\ Hie Mill on the Flosa,' eto. 

11 Lody Gwendoline's Dream. A NoveL By the 
author of " Dora Thorne." etc. 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A NoveL 
By Mm Author of" Dora Thorn e." 

13. The Budget of Wit, Humor and Fun, a large 
collccii'm of the funuy etories, a Ice u: be*, anecdote*, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; Illustrated. 

It John llowerbank'a Wife. A Novel. By Uiaa 
Unlock, author of "John Halifax, Gentleman," etc. 

15. The Gray Woman. A NorcL By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of " Mary Itartou." eto. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective tlorlea, atorlca of 
society life, of adventure, or railway life, etc, all very in- 
teresting. 

IT. Jasper Dane's Secret. A NoveL By Uiat II. £. 
Braddon, author of " Aurora Floyd," eto. 

IB. Fancy Work for Home Adornment* an entirely 
new work upon thla subject, containing etvay and practical in- 
structions for rnnldun fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needlework, embroidery, etc., etc., proluacly and elegantly 
Illustrated. 

1* Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Toung* The 
finest rolled ion of fairy stories ever published. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladles and Gentlemen, a 
guide to [•ollteuc<!» and good breeding, giving the rules ot 
modern eiiauette for all occasions. 



it. Useful Knowledge lvrthe Million, a handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and vsr*»as 
subjects; Illustrated. 

22. The Homo Cook Book and Family Pars- 
el an, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and bints to hou^k'H'pers. also telllnc. how to cure all com* 
moo ailments by simple home remedies. 

2i. Manners' and Customs fa Far Away Laa da, a 
very interesting and instructive hook of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners sad customs of the people 
of foreign coum tries, illustrated. 

3L 57 Popular Ballads. Same site as sheet masks. 
All the old and new song*. 

». Called Rack. A NoveL By Hugh Conway, an* 
thor of " Dark Davs," etc. 

M. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of ** The House on the Marsh." etc. 

27. Mildred Trevanlon. A NoveL By "The Duchess," 
suthor of " Mol'r Dawn." etc. 

24. Dark Days. A NoveL By Hugh Conway, author 
of "Called Back,*' etc. 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Fsr< 
icon, author of " Bread -an d-Cbccse-and-Kisact," etc. 

33. Leoltno. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
"Bread a Yorke. " etc. 

31. Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkle Collins, 
author of" No Nasae," etc. 

32. Heaplne- the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Har, author of Old Middleton's Monev." etc. 

S3. Dudley Curleon. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Band- 
don, author of " La 1 . Audley'a Secret, etc. 

W. A Golden Dawn. 'A Novel. By the author of 
" Dora Thorne,* etc. 

35. Valerie's Fate, s Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, so* 
thor of " The Wooing 0"t," etc. 

36. Sister K»*e. a Novel. By Wilkle Collins, anther of 
"The Woman in White," eu\ 

37. Anne. A NoveL By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
"Kan Lrnne." 

3*. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss sfalook, 
author of " John Halifax. Gentleman," etc. 

3!). Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative bv Dan- 
iel De Foe. describing the adventures of a csstsway on so 
island in the South Padua Ocean. 

40. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
a by Mr. P. H. Jacobs. Poultry 



instructive series of artict „ . 
Editor of " The Farm and Garden 



41. Parlor Magle and Chemical Experiments, a 

book which tells how to perform hundreds of smnsing tricks 
in magio and Instructive experiments with simple agents. 

fc. Gems of the Poets, conaainiogeight charming 
selections from Tennyron, Longfellow, whittler, Byron, 
ShillcT, Moore. Brvant. and others, 
jst, Building Plans tor PrmctlesL Low^oo* 
House*, a full description snd plsns of Eight ■""«*—» 
i houses, rmnging in prion from $500 to fjsfifsL ' 

Immediately upon receipt of subscription price, the ten booka yon select will be lent von. postpaid, snd also 
special terms bv which you can make from five to ten dollars per week with little effort, if you choose to do so 
The ENTIRE LIST of -43- books and City and Country for one year will be sent— all postpaid — on receipt of 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR. Accept this generous offer at once ARE WE RELIABLE? We refer to W. 8. I de. 
IV.-s't Fourth Nat'l Hank; K 0. Session a Prej't Commercial Nat'l Dank; Judge J. H. Collins: Columbus' Buggy 
Co.: Bon. DeWltt C. Jones. Postmaster and awv business house in Colambaa. RvkkT book is complete, not 
abridged in any way. ORDER BY THE NUMBER Address WILL C. TURNER ColUfflbttV, 0. 
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1 Strengthen, confldenco in the Estey 
i Orsran. Its tone, the perfection of 
jmaterial in its construction, and the 
^painstaking care given to every detail 
■are reasons for its leading position. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO M 

Brattleboro, Y% 
ESTEY <fc CAMP, 
188 ii ml IfM) State Street, Chicago, III. 
916 and 91 8 OH we Street* St. Louis, Mo. 
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TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 

FOR THE QARD£NER:7HE FARMER- AND THOSE, 
WHO LOVE PLANTS-AND-FL0WCR5. 8 ^ S tampT 

J-C VAUQHAN-^ u3ALu«-iCHieA0a 



A Dictiuaarv of "1 /^ \/^*\ { *\f~^\f — \ 

Synonym ne and J_V ^V S-\ /V-/W 

Antonym ns. With an appendix of varied information 
Prepared by Dr. Samuel Fallows. Cloth, pp. 512. 
Price,$l .525, postpaid. Mailed to any address by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 176 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ilUWAltU UULLfililAIfi lUTlTUfK, 

WEST BRI DGBWATKB, MABS. 

For Gins and Young Women. School Course, Col- 
legiate Course, Teachers' Course. 

HELEN MAGLLL, Ph.D., PriucipsU. 
Graduate of Swarthmor* CbUsfls, .Boston OMveraMy, and 
JTetmAom CoUeve, Onjiiorsdpa, JDneUmd. 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 



Volume XIX.] 



CHICAGO, MARCH 12, 1887. 



[Number 2 



EDITORIAL. 



Alluding to the tobogganing craze, the Lever thinks 
that the surest and quickest way of riding down hill is on 
a jug.. 

Rome has recently added fifty-four English martyrs in the 
time of Henry VIII. to its calendar of saints, among which 
is Thomas Moore. 

William M. Payne, in the Dial for February, speaks of 
Goethe, Hugo, Milton, and Landor, as belonging to the 
"glorious company of those whose high hope has re- 
mained undimmed in extremest age." 

A patent heater full of fire was purposely dumped the 
other day over a bridge near New York. It fell forty feet into 
a pile of combustible matter, and it did not burn anything. 
This is the way the railroad authorities are groping toward 
safety. Patience will bring it. Persistency and ingenuity 
exercised in the search for safer railroad transit may offer a 
lesson to the preachers. 

The second number of The Open Court contains the 
brilliant article entitled "Possibilities" by Rowland Con- 
nor, a part of which we listened to with great interest at 
the Manistee dedication, referred to in our last number. 
In this article Mr. Connor predicts the early success of 
submarine and aerial navigation, of the "electroscope," 
which will enable us to see distant objects, as now we 
hear distant voices through the telephone, and the perfec- 
tion of the new glass recently invented in Germany, which 
will immensely extend the power of the telescope and mi- 
croscope. 

Henry Ward Beecher is dead. The land is in mourn- 
ing, and the press is crowded with tributes to the memory 
of the greatest pulpit orator America has ever produced. 
The final summing up of his life will find him a Great- 
Heart. All his instincts were humanitarian. He was 
always a willing advocate of the oppressed of every kind 
and condition. His influence has been a mighty power for 
liberal things. All honor to the great preacher, and all 
sympathy to the bereaved family, and to the thousands 
who depended upon his weekly ministrations for their best 
help in the life of the spirit. 

James K. Hosmer, of the Washington University, is at 
work upon a new life of Sir Henry Vane. Last summer 
he spent in London, accumulating materials for the same. 
In a recent number of the Literary World he gives an 
interesting account of his literary explorations and discov- 
eries abroad, in which article he indulges in the following 
prophecy. Who dare say that it may not come true? 

U I heard Sir Wilfrid Lawson in Parliament shout out that he "be- 
longed to a society for the abolition of the House of Lords," and there 
were loud cheers. Few doubt that disestablishment is near. As Eng- 
land grows more and more like us, her great dependencies, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape and Canada, already being like us, what is to 
hinder the coming together of the English-speaking world sometime 
into a great federation? Dependence was once a good thing ; without it 
colonial America would have fallen to France. Independence was 
and is a good thing, for us and for England too. But iW«r-dependence 



is something yet finer, and I think it is not unreasonable or Utopian 
to anticipate a time when ancient prejudices will be mitigated, and a 
desire to come together into a brotherly bond manifest itself. Vane 
is a name to come together under. I wrote the life of Sam Adams, 
the main agent in splitting England and America apart. I am glad, 
also, to write the life of Vane, under whose name we may come 
together again." 

The Congregational ministers of this city at their meet 
ing last Monday halted and divided over a resolution of 
sympathy with Mrs. Beecher in the hour of her great sor- 
row. They hesitated lest it might either endanger some- 
how their own doctrinal reputation, or threaten the truth 
of the doctrines themselves. Still the humanities over- 
lay the divinities, and the heart of Congregationalism is 
bigger than its theology. In the light of history, no one 
can doubt which will finally triumph. The time will 
come when these would-be exponents of Jesus, who with- 
hold the hand of sympathy on the brink of an open grave, 
until they settle the theological bearings of that hand 
grasp, will be ashamed of themselves ; or at least, when a 
loving church will be ashamed of them. 

"Yesterday, when at work at my desk, I heard my little 
four-year-old boy singing in the nursery, « For the Truth and 
the Right and the Love.' Over and over sounded the refrain, 
till the older children caught it, and at last the whole chorus 
sounded through the house. Yes, you were right in thinking 
we needed these songs. I thought not at first. But we have 
only been singing them here a little while, and every one is 
catching them. I find them a great help in new congrega- 
tions, as at Rock Rapids." This word from a fellow- worker 
out in the field, referring to our revised "Moody and Sankey '' 
song-tract, the one called "Love to God and Love to Man." 
and containing forty-seven songs adapted to revival tunes. It 
is No. 28 in the " Unity Mission " series of tracts. Five cents 
sent to this office for it will perhaps set your nursery, your 
Sunday afternoon circle, your little home-church around 
the piano, chorusing. 

Mr. Simmons, of Minneapolis, has been preaching on 
Tennyson's last poem. Reported by the local paper, he says : 
" Tennyson's dark fancies and fears for society are corrected 
by facts, and Gladstone wisely says that the poem is 'pun lv 
subjective ' and does ' not deal with the outside world at all.' 
To the poet's picture of children soaking 'soul and sense in 
city slime,' the ex-premier replies that ' for one such child 
now*, there were ten, perhaps twenty, fifty years back.' Tenm 
son's grim figure of attics where < the smouldering fire of fever 
creeps across the rotted floor' must be modified by the fact 
that such are passing away; and I recently read in the 
London Lancet the surprising statement of Sir T. Spencer 
Wells, president of the sanitary congress, that the average 
duration of human life in Great Britain had apparently h - 
creased about fifty per cent, in the last half century. To the 
poet's lines about the human brutes of to-day we will assent, 
and remember how recently the spectators of a prize-fight in 
Minneapolis were described as the largest gathering under 
one roof here ; but we will also remember the worse time** 
when even parliament adjourned to honor the champion o'( 
England with a public reception. 

"In the midst of our temperance reform this winter, it 
is also encouraging to look back to the last century, whet 
in Virginia even clergymen often got drunk; andPui 
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says the best Christian in New England saw nothing wrong 
in buying negroes for rum and selling them for West India 
molasses to make rum to buy some more. To Tennyson's 
picture of the workers' wrongs must be added Mr. Giflen's 
proofs of their improvements, too, and their worst wrongs 
to-day seem small compared with those we saw in France a cen- 
tury ago, where so many starving millions still pay three- 
fourths of their taxes to support the luxuries and vices of the 
nobility. To Tennyson's question, ' When was an age so 
crammed with madness, menace, lies?' history can calmly 
answer, ' Never so little so as now.' Better than even in the 
first • Locksley Hall ' do we see that * the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns.' And, in view of the 
growing desire for international peace and arbitration, which 
even the British Gladstone admits, we can have undue faith 
that all battle flags are yet to be ' furled in the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world.' Even religious ani- 
mosities are lessening. The new poem says, with most 
stinging satire : 

'Christain love among the churches 

Looked the twain of heathen hate.' 

" But we can reply that it looks less so to-day, and that the 
most evangelical churches are giving promise that they will 
yet become Christian, and dissolving all bigotry in the uni- 
versal brotherhood, will see that among the heathen, also, 
love is the true religion." 
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wherein some best bits from the preacher's sermons of 1886 
are put past forgetting. We hope to enrich our paper with 
some of these fragments, and in another column print what is 
said about the Church Covenant. 



M. J. Savage has recently bloomed into a three-column 
poem, which was published in the Boston Sunday Globe of 
February 27. It is an answer to the poem of James Russell 
Lowell, published in the Atlantic of February. It is written 
in an easy, lilting style, which may disturb the guardians of 
" form " and the " Superintendents of Verse Making." But 
these lines are crowded with good sense, which necessarily is 
good philosophy and^ood religion. No literary power, or 
acquired prestige and fame, justifies a false note of the spirit, 
and when Tennyson or Lowell miss the serious intentions of 
this very serious age, they ought not to be allowed to go 
unchallenged. Mr. Savage has succeeded beyond any man 
in our fellowship in reducing the best thought and latest 
science of to-day into the vernacular of common life. These 
lines of his are just in that direction. We hope to see them 
circulated as a campaign document. The following are the 
closing lines : 

Behind us is the dawn ; before 

The day is broadening to morne ; 

And man, the child of all the past, 

Approaches man's estate at last. 

" Now are we sons of God ! " nor see 

But glimpses of the yet to be — 

The glory that shall come to birth 

When man's at one with God on earth ! 

Then, Lowell, let thy latest lay 

Be not a wail of dying day ; 

But let us hear thy bugle-horn 

Ring welcome to the rising morn. 

Every live church has a face of its own, like a person, 
and its Year Book is the annual photograph. The 1887 pic- 
ture of Charles Ames's Philadelphia society, just received, 
tells of a year of earnest living and high thinking. Here is a 
hint or two for all of us : " Our building has been in use dur- 
ing the year 199 times, besides the free kindergarten's daily 
sessions," — one half the kindergartner's salary being paid by 
the church. " A congregation must learn to do its own sing- 
ing or be ashamed of itself," so twenty- two persons have 
become the choir to lead the way. " Thirty-four children, 
each bringing permission from the parents, joined the new 
temperance society.' ' Philadelphia is nearly without free 
libraries, so the church has made a small beginning in this 
direction. 700 volumes, uniformed in red jackets by the 
young folks and duly cross-catalogued, are three or four 
times a week made free to all : " Number of persons drawing 
books, 215; many of them hard-worked people of little lei- 
sure." Perhaps, as with the free kindergartens started in pri- 
vate corners but just taken by that city into its school-system, 
this corner book-shelf may prove an acorn to a public oak. 
One of the best features of this Year Book is the dozen pages 



Ethical Culture. 



In ethics people are taught, not by what is told them of 
virtue and its consequences and rewards, present, temporal, 
eternal ; they are taught by what, in various ways, they 
are brought to feel. Feelings, the sort of permanent emo- 
tions that we call convictions, principles, are produced 
chiefly through experiences. " Experience is a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other," saith the ancient proverb ; 
and it is ever more nearly true the larger we make the pro- 
portion of fools to the entire population. Seldom, if ever, 
are abiding convictions formed through knowledge that is 
communicated by word, written or spoken, however deeply 
reflected upon or philosophically considered. Moral edu- 
cation is, therefore, a matter of the life; it includes all that 
goes to the formation of character. In the phrase, "plac- 
ing children under good influences," we have a word of 
wisdom that is worth far more than all the modern talk 
about the necessity of teaching morality in the public 
schools, worth more than a good deal that we hear in 
regard to ethical culture. Morality is taught in the public 
schools, no doubt, and in the street cars, also; in the dry- 
goods stores, everywhere where people associate together. 
But does any one imagine that he can improve the moral- 
ity of people to any great degree, that he can educate peo- 
ple into virtue through instructing them in regard to what 
is right and what is wrong, and why people should do thus, 
and should not do so? It is a vain conclusion, an unfruitful 
fallacy, how vain and unfruitful we might be convinced by- 
visiting our jails and state's prisons. We would there find 
people from almost every rank in life, and every one of 
them with abundant knowledge of all the central principles 
of ethics which they have transgressed. If a shorthand 
writer should take down from their lips their real beliefs in 
regard to ethics, and should sift and average these, he would 
have a very fair code of morals. What these people have 
lacked is not knowledge of morality, but the sort of training 
in life's experiences that reconciles to God, that makes sat- 
isfied with right living, that establishes the empire of right- 
eousness, the kingdom of God, in the heart. Such training 
may be assisted in some small measure by the word fitly 
spoken in some crisis of experience, but there is nothing so 
likely to be effectual as the example of those admired, loved, 
looked up to, as worthy of imitation. Association with good 
people is the nine-tenths of moral training; admonition, 
preaching, the one-tenth, or some smaller proportion. This 
is why a church is so much the better sort of society for 
ethical culture. The influence of a church is largely 
through the religious feelings that are fostered there, 
through association, example, through their expression in 
music, ceremony, sermon and prayer. We believe religion 
to be a great reality. If it is a reality at all it is a great 
reality; even if it is a delusion it is something of a real thing 
still. Many delusions in the past have been mingled with 
religious faith and feeling, yet beneath all we believe there 
lie the deeper realities of our nature. Believing this, we 
cannot be indifferent in regard to them, nor fail to see the 
wide gulf that separates the religious society, or the Chris- 
tian Church, from a society formed for ethical culture that 
excludes religious methods and ignores religious motives. 
The heartiest of fellowship should surely exist, should be 
cultivated, between churches and societies for ethical cul- 
ture ; they should in every way bid each other Godspeed, 
as working for the same ends. But this is not accomplished 
nor helped by forgetting the very real differences between 
the two. We believe in our methods and are upholding 
them firmly and conscientiously. To some of us it seems 
clear that ethical culture cannot be much promoted by- 
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admonition and instruction alone. It is with the heart man 
believes unto righteousness, and the heart is cultivated 
through the religious emotions, through church and family 
life, and all its associations. To leave religion and religious 
association out of the account is to cut off one of the most 
important factors of all higher ethical culture. u. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Thirty Thousand. 

TO E. B. C. 

Eight j years old on Dec. 9, 1886. 

"Thirty thousand," said the Fates, 
Mixers of the days to be, 
As she passed the mystic gates, 
Little Quaker baby she! 

Thirty thousand days and nights — 
That the dower with which she came ; 

All their sounds and all their sights 
Vested in the tiny dame. 

Thirty thousand dawns to print 
Junes, Octobers, on the lands ! 

Title-deeds to every tint 
Brought she in her rosy hands. 

Thirty thousand flocks of stars 
Pastured in the upper skies, 

Sun-sets for their pasture-bars ; 
Title-deeds were in her eyes. 

And a thousand moons had she 
In her right of royal breath. 

Ah, the dues they laid on thee, 
Dainty Queen Elizabeth ! 

Price is high for royal dowers ; 

Thee must earn thy golden state ; 
Spend-thrift gods fling out the hours, 

Miser gods keep count and weight. 



Day and night and night and day, 
One by one, as moments flee : 

Lady of the Yea and Nay, 

Thou hast earned thy queenerie! 

Earned it as a noble should, 
Dauntless, tireless, gentle-strong ; 

Giving Yea to every good, 
Daring Nay to every wrong. 

Thou dost leave a sweeter earth, 
Less of poison, less of fen, 

By thy precedent of worth 

Stablished in the world's Amen. 

Thou art part of all uplift : 
One tint brighter rises morn 

Henceforth, ever, — that thy gift 
To each child that shall be born. 

Not in calendars thy fame, 
But secrete in happy prayer; 

Men shall bless thee — not by name- 
Thanking God for daily care. 

"Thirty thousand," said the Fate: 
But who draw the royal breath 
Into lives the "days " translate, — 
Quaker Queen Elizabeth! 



w. c. G. 



The Teaching of George Eliot's Novels. 

George Eliot's " hopeless novels ! " This is the verdict 
we so often hear. Miss. Woolson's estimate, admirable as it 
is in many ways, declares that her heroines never reach their 
ideals, and hence are disappointing. But that seems a super- 
ficial view only that pronounces these great works hopeless. 
And those who are disappointed in her heroines, because they 
are not let to reach their ideals, lose sight of the great good 
they do reach — that good which is of the highest value to us 
struggling human beings. 

People clamor for successful endings to novels; if these are 
not had, they declare the novelist fails. They want to see 
something tangible accomplished. They fail to see above the 
material wreck a spiritual consummation, priceless beyond 
any other attainment. People really have not gotten far 
enough ahead of the novels where heroes come out of some 
tremendous dilemma, crowned with worldly glory, and happy 
in the possession of a beautiful bride and a great fortune. 
Their spiritual discernment is not clear enough, as yet, for 
them to see that any such success is a low success compared to 
what may be, and that a truly " hopeful " novel may leave the 
hero reviled of men, forsaken by love and fortune, or the 
heroine with her high ideals yet unattained. 

There is one great lesson the individual is set in this world 
especially to learn: to attain victory over self, to curb selfish- 
ness and learn to live for others. Herein lies his greatest 
development; and we are developing creatures. George Eliot 
has chosen to set her heroines amidst the most painful situa- 
tions, places more calculated than any battle-field to "try 
men's souls;' ' but can any one of them be pointed at as having 
failed to achieve that great victory of self-conquest? Every 
species of anguish is dealt out to them — the ingratitude and 
faithlessness of kindred, idols supposed to be made of pure gold 
disclosed as only of basest clay, the forcing of a sensitive soul 
to see day by day base living, yes, to be a partial partaker of 
it, to that soul's supreme disgust, — indeed her special effort 
seemed to be to choose those forms of pain most pervasive to 
the spirit and hardest to be borne. To make the situation 
more effective, women not of the strongest type are chosen 
thus to suffer. 

Charlotte Bronte took the lofty-spirited, self-determined 
woman as her heroine. She suffers, and our sympathies are 
acutely enlisted; yet we know that she will be given the cour- 
age to endure, and will herself rise supreme to all obstacles 
whatever they may be. Therefore a sense of exaltation blends 
with our sympathy. This heroine of Charlotte Bronte con- 
veys the highest lesson. We see what this conscious purpose 
to overcome, to do right though the heavens fall and we with 
them, can do. We, too, would be self-determined. 

George Eliot's heroine, by nature, is of a more yielding, 
clinging type. She is one we instinctively love and long to 
help. With her it is, she would be much, not that she will be 
much. While Charlotte Bronte's heroine is often a force to 
mould circumstance, George Eliot's is moulded by it. Hence 
our hearts are wrenched at the exhibition of her sufferings, 
and instead of the lofty certainty that she will conquer, we 
cry in despair, How can she survive ? 

George Eliot's heroines are true to the larger class of women. 
Few, as yet, have learned self-dependence. Hence she has 
many readers; and while Jane Eyre, so far as kindredship to 
them is concerned, may be as far off as Hypatia or Zenobia, 
Maggie Tulliver and Dorothea Brooke are very near. In the 
life of one of these, the reader lives again her own life, meets 
her trials as shrinkingly, saddens with her disappointments, 
and with as impotent hands stretches out for the good she 
sees, but which forever eludes her. The sweet woman who 
finds life to be this ! 

Would that this living woman could but catch the le sson 
George Eliot with her unerring powers portrayed. Not i n 
vain were the trials and disappointments, not fruitless this 
shattering of idols, loss of faith, withdrawal of every support 
that clinging nature demanded. 

" I shall not die," cried Gwendolen in her hour of anguish, 
and though we are given no further vision of her, we know 
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that we leave her a truer, greater woman than when we found 
her. Maggie's last act was her truest and bravest; what, then, 
if the pitiless waters did go over her? Roraola! How many 
must have risen up to call her blessed! Sweet, womanly, 
beloved Dorothea, if her lot became that " common " lot of 
the ordinary wife and mother, is it so much less than that of 
the saint who would suffer in order that many may be saved? 
Surely modern science shows us what a force is the home to be 
in the amelioration of mankind. If all woman's endeavors 
outside the home are not in reality to help make that a more 
perfect institution, then they might as well be left unattempted. 
To the higher success that was granted Dorothea, " to suffer 
and be strong," was added the other, to be the beloved wife 
and true mother. 

George Eliot shows us the spiritual growth of her heroines. 
She leaves them fuller and richer in character than when she 
took them. Sadder? The process sometimes brings sadness, 
but if growth results, shall we say sadder? When mastery of 
self is attained, does there not come something greater even 
than happiness ? During the struggle we see the sorrow; after 
it we know there must be peace, else it were better not to 
grow ! 

Are such lessons " hopeless"? To those who understand 
not the consummation, they certainly are. But to those who 
perceive what has been won, they speak the highest kind of 
hope. We remember Gwendolen with her youthful ambitions, 
wayward desires, uncontrollable spirit, and we know her at 
last as the chastened woman who will "live" that she may 
help others. Is that hopeless? Whoever says yes, must 
demand that she should have married Daniel Deronda, or that 
some flaw in Grandcourt's "settlement" be discovered, and 
she left in complete possession of his property, or that she 
developed a talent for the stage! 

That book is not hopeless that leaves the reader assured that 
the characters are spiritually passing upward and onward. 
Humanity has not progressed far enough for the mass of indi- 
viduals to come into possession of this inheritance except 
through the thorny road of suffering. Those who find fault 
with George Eliot's "succession of misfortunes," must find 
fault with the world as she found it. She read the secret of 
life but too truly, but her teachings are not without hope. On 
the contrary they are full of hope. Whoever can show us that 
pain, and disappointment, and loss, and blight, are not blind 
forces to crush us, but means toward our spiritual develop- 
ment, he is our faithful, wise helper, and hope is the 
very feeling with which he has inspired us. Let those who 
decry the hopeless element in George Eliot's books examine 
their own creed of life and see in what it consists. Possibly 
they may find that the Philistine's doctrine has crept in, 
unaware. In "Middlemarch," Caleb Garth is made to say — 
these are not the exact words — "I hold that no man has a 
greater opportunity than this, to have it in his power to make 
more hopeful the condition of many of his fellow beings." 
Through her great gifts, George Eliot had just this oppor-' 
tunity through teaching them the truth. But it may be that 
not until later in this generation will her readers' eyes become 
unsealed to the fact. 

There is a further popular misconception that is almost 
amusing. Why are her novels so hopeless? is asked, and the 
answer is given, Because she had no religion! 

George Eliot had a religion, though, so far as we know, it 
was confined by its practical workings to this life. With her 
religion as duty, "stern and unyielding duty," and her creed 
<i Love ye one another;" she recognized that Law that abideth 
in all things, and paid reverent homage to it. No religion, 
when her life was a consecration to truth ? More and more 
we are learning that religion consists not so much in belief, as 
in life. If religion be the " tie that binds man to God," what 
constitutes that "tie"? Surely a loving devotion to the 
welfare of his fellow man. " Most of all," said George Eliot 
once, "I desire to influence young men." She wrote her 
novels for the good they might do. And if her religion did 
not embrace an hereafter, she certainly tried to live like one 
who had begun an immortal existence. We who declare our 
faith in that life, must certainly admit that there was a majesty 
in her attitude the believer can never attain; for she taught 



and gave a divine obedience to that Law the world 
manifests, even though great suffering became involved, with- 
out the consolation that all will be righted in the hereafter. 
Added grandeur is given to the teaching, when Duty is thus 
taught. 

To some, George Eliot appears at her highest here. Is it 
not comparatively easy for the seer, with his eyes fixed on the 
stars, to say, "What of your ills and woes? they are but of a 
day. Bear them; live the good, though even greater priva- 
tion is thine; for thou art infinite." But she! She had not 
her eyes on the stars; she watched the unceasing round of the 
weary earth, and knew the wretchedness. and loss of her kind. 
Yet she said, as peremptorily as Wordsworth or Emerson, Do 
thy duty! As she was a woman, with the clinging nature of 
her own heroines, the spectacle became sublime. The lesson, 
through the very conditions of its giving, becomes all the more 
imperative. The world needed it. It needed authority 
uttered from the simple plane of this life, and not clothed 
with insights into the everlasting life of the beyond. If we 
are moved by the thought of the solace denied her, we glow 
with the recollection that she had greatness enough to teach 
the lesson; we trust it may not be long before the world at 
large sees it in its truth; and all the lessons she taught, so that 
her unselfish prayer is granted, and she indeed 
" May join the choir invisible 
Whose glory is the gladness of the world." 

Abbie M. Gannett. 



How we Got the Temperance Society in the 
Church. 

A STORY OF WHAT MIGHT BE. 

" How did you get that Temperance Society going in your 
church? Unitarians aren't good at such things." 

"It wasn't hard. First, six of us, who wanted it, talked 
together. Then we sent out written invitations to thirty 
friends to meet and discuss the resolutions passed at the 
National Unitarian Conference in 1884, taking care to include 
some bright people who would be sure to object to them. 
The resolutions read : 

* Resolved, That, under all the conditions of modern society, we 
believe that nothing short of a total disuse of intoxicating beverages 
can serve as a sure means of abolishing and preventing the miseries 
and evils of intemperance. 

4 Resolved, That, since it is agreed on all sides that such beverages 
form no part of a necessary diet for men and women in health, we 
affectionately call on those who may regard their moderate use as 
innocent to give up such use, out of compassion for their weaker 
brethren.' " 

" And were they well discussed?*' 

"Until 11 o'clock that night! That was advertisement 
for us. People began to talk about ' That Temperance 
debate of yours/ The next week we sent out a printed 
invitation, inviting all interested in forming a Temperance 
Society on an open basis to meet and continue that debate. 
The basis read as follows : 

4 The purpose of this society shall be to work for the cause of tem- 
perance in whatever ways may seem to it wise and right ; to study the 
social problems of poverty, crime and disease in their relation to the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and to diffuse whatever knowledge may 
be gained ; to discuss methods of temperance reform ; to devise and, 
so far as possible, to execute plans for practical reform ; to exert, by 
its meetings and by its membership, such influence for good as by 
the grace of God it may possess.' " 

" What, a Temperance Society without total abstinence, 
and without a pledge?" 

"No total abstinence nor pledge required, — neither one 
made condition of membership. The invitation expressly said 
that; but it added, 'All who like the pledge-way will be free 
to use it.'" 

"Well?" 

" Well, eighty persons came that second time, — a dozen 
young men, strangers to us, who had heard of it, among 
them. And again we had taken care to have both views 
well represented, so there was a brisk debate. Things were 
kept earnest and friendly — no mere arguing. Both sides 
talked as people interested in temperance, and the idea was 
kept well to the surface that both sides could unite in tem- 
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perance effort. That idea seemed to please it somehow; 
worked to make us all open-minded and fair to the opposite 
view. It sobered us to start with, and that was already a tem- 
perance gain." 

"And what was tjie result?" 

" That nearly all the eighty wanted to join a temperance 
society formed on that basis, and of the eighty, forty-seven 
favored total abstinence.' ' 

"And you all agreed to work together in real equality?" 

"Yes. And then the pledge-question came up for us 
• totals ' to decide for ourselves." 

" Right there, in that same meeting?" 

" Certainly. The ' non-totals ' sat by listening and 
smiling and evidently interested, as we tackled our conun- 
drum. Some of us didn't want any pledge : if real, it gave 
a chronic feeling of bondage ; and often it was not real, was 
lightly broken, — and so on. True enough, as we all knew. 
Three or four seemed to take it for granted that the only pos- 
sible form of pledge was a life-pledge. But a little talk 
brought out a general feeling that life-pledges were unwise, 
because they bound one to-day to action ten, twenty, fifty 
years hence, however much his opinions might have changed 
meanwhile ; and there was a very strong feeling on the part of 
some that for us to encourage or even allow the children to 
take such life-pledges was absolutely wrong. So before long 
the talk came down to a choice between two forms of time- 
pledge, — one for a definite period, say a year — the other a 
card-pledge, to expire whenever one chose to give back his 
card to the society. On the whole, the former seemed the 
cleanest, honestest, freest way of doing the thing. It left 
least temptation open on the ' breaking ' side, for that 
formal card-surrender might not be a very pleasant or con- 
venient business. And an annual pledge-renewal, some one 
suggested, might be made the occasion of a sort of festival 
and a new impression of our purpose on ourselves and on the 
public. Finally we all decided — we ' totals/ I mean — on a 
one -year's pledge of total abstinence, with annual renewals, ' ' 

" And how did you take the pledge ? How did you arrange 
things for the ' non-totals?' " 

" With them, not for them. We did it very easily and 
pleasantly. That 4 purpose ' or ' basis ' I spoke of was 
written in a book, and under it these words: 

4 We, whose names are written here, unite for the purpose set forth 
above. And as a means of promoting these objects, those of us who 
put the letter A against our names agree to abstain, through one 
year from the date of signature, from drinking wine, beer, cider, or 
other alcoholic drinks, except as medicine.' " 

" And then all signed, some with the A and some without?" 

"Just so." 

" How many altogether?" 

"Sixty-eight." 

"And how many A's among them?" 

"Fifty-two." 

" Why, you said that only forty-seven favored total absti- 
nence; did more come in?" 

" No, but ^)se came over. The whole spirit was so fair and 
equal, and so earnest, that five more said, 'All right, we'll 
go in with you for a year, anyway.' " 

" And I suppose the original 'six' winked at each other 
then?" 

" Not visibly, but on comparing notes afterwards we found 
that we had all winked inside. Of course we were glad." 

" How could you let tobacco alone?" 

"Both anti-tobacco and the * White Cross' work were 
spoken of; the ' Band of Mercy ' pledge, too. And some one 
suggested grouping all the four things in a ' Bond of Self- 
Control.' We decided to limit the pledge to Temperance, 
however, and call ourselves a Temperance Society. But the 
society has taken such a broad name, the ' True Helpers,' 
and adopted two such broad mottoes, — ' On Honor ' and 
' For their Sake,' — that almost any good cause of purity or 
chivalry practically belongs to us. Our ' True Helpers ' are 
becoming a kind of Public Spirit Society ', especially among the 
young folks of the church." 

" How about them, the children ? Do they form a separate 
branch, or join right in with you older ones?" 



" Right in with us on the Book. We wanted to be together 
there. In several cases the father, the mother, and a child or 
two, signed in a group. It seemed to catch both ways, — the 
parents interested for the children's sake, the children inter- 
ested because the parents were. But the children have a sep- 
arate set of officers to some extent, and have special charge 
of certain meetings. We have two rules : no child under 
eight years old can sign the pledge ; and no child- can join 
without bringing the parents' consent on a consent-card 
furnished them. That binds the home and church together in 
this influence. The card says : 

'We fully consent that our children (names ana" ages given} 
should join the * True Helpers' Temperance Society; and we will 
assist them in keeping their promises to abstain from' all intoxicat- 
ing liquors as beverages/ " 

"What did the boys say to your cider clause?" 

' ' It made them think. It made the joining mean some- 
thing to them. And doubtless it kept out some. But the 
others soon saw that that was the one bit of self-sacrifice 
about it — that that was ail that made it ' for their sake.' 
And one of them made a song which they were singing all 
October, ' Not a drop of the cider more.' " 

"You spoke of meetings: what do you do at them?" 

"The society has four regular meetings a year, one every 
three months. Two of these . are right in Sunday-school, 
taking the place of the usual session on those days ; and the 
' True Helper ' children have special charge of these meetings, 
partly arranging their own programmes of recitations, songs, 
tableaux, and inviting the ' True Helper ' old folks as ' hon- 
orable members.' They are given reserved seats, and then 
the other fathers and mothers are allowed to crowd the room. 
The teachers help, of course ; perhaps one of them makes a 
short talk or shows a chemical experiment. For the service 
part we use one of the four new Temperance Services, with 
songs to Sunday-school tunes that all know ; they come in a 
cheap pamphlet. The children really make a very good time 
of their two meetings. ' ' 

"And about the other two?" 

" Those we elders take in charge, alternating with the chil- 
dren's. Our mid-year meeting is perhaps a lecture — Mrs. Liv- 
ermore came once, Prof. Weitbrecht and Dr. Richardson 
once, and once the Chief of Police and the Warden of the 
State's Prison spoke to us of what they knew about the saloon 
question. We make it something worth coming to; advertise 
it well, and the church fills full. And this time the child 
" True Helpers'' are all there in reserved seats as the " honor- 
able members." Then the fourth meeting is the Festival, the 
Renewal meeting, when we again sign the book for another 
year of work, — some with the a, and some without. The 
society, both sides of it, grows larger; and some of those 
most interested are persons not otherwise connected with the 
church. We welcome all. One of the * services ' I spoke of just 
now is arranged on purpose for a festival. A short report 
for the year is read, and perhaps special reports of work need- 
ing to be done in town. The agent for the Associated Chari- 
ties made a very effective speech at last year's festival." 

" You speak of your work, but what work do you do?" 

" Not very much, it must be confessed. But simple mem- 
bership, this standing publicly for temperance, means some- 
thing. The ' True Helpers ' weigh in our church, and the 
church weighs more in the community for having it. Still, a 
little real work is done. Our members are active in the 'Law 
and Order League ' and in the ' Coffee and Reading Room ' 
down town, and in the 'Newsboys' Parlor.' For next 
November they are talking with the minister about a tem- 
perance month of meetings, — four Sunday evenings in succes- 
sion to be given to the subjects: 'Alcohol in a Bottle,' 
' Alcohol in a Man,' ' Alcohol in the Home,' and ' Alcohol in 
Society.' And the children's branch have had a good 
thought : each three months they take up some special thing 
to do, plan it, raise the money for it — out of us, if they can't 
get it by their ' Fair ' and their ' Dramatic ' — do it, and 
report upon it. For instance, in summer they keep an fee 
water barrel full in front of the church. The car-drivers 
know our street as the 'ice- water route' and it is a sight to 
see the tin-pail brigade, about six o'clock, stop for their 
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drinks. The little men and women make all the arrange- 
ments themselves with the ice men, who are so pleased that the 
fifty pounds a day given is near a hundred. One of the boys 
fills the barrel regularly twice a day; for his work and 
superintendence — he is ' captain of the barrel ' — the children 
pay him forty cents a week. Then, in the fall three months, 
they see to the Thanksgiving baskets and the Christmas gifts 
for six families we know — victims of some one's drink. In 
winter they adopt a baby, a temperance baby, and see that 
that baby is warm all winter long with clothes on its back 
and coal in the stove. And so on ; each meeting sees a defi- 
nite thing done and a definite thing laid out to do next. 
That has helped a great deal to make it all a real and lasting 
interest to the children. Some of us feared at first that it 
would be hard to keep up interest. We have found it just the 
other way: it grows more real to them." 

" Isn't your church rather exceptional in having men and 
women for such work?" 

" Not a bit exceptional, just a good, fair average. But to 
try such work, earnest trying helps of course to make the 
men and women for it. Only you must have six to start it — 
six who really want it." 

" That's it. We haven't got the six in our church, ready- 
made." 

" Then one will do!" 

" But if we haven't one !" 

"Then make him!" 

"Who make him?" 

"You!" 

The above is a little more than " a story of what might be," 
after all. For something like this is beginning to be in our 
Unitarian churches. At the last National Conference in Sara- 
toga (September, 1886), the " Unitarian Church Temperance 
Society " was formed on the general " basis " above reported. 
The constitution says: "The office of the Central Society 
shall be simply advisory to the Branch Societies ; and no vote 
passed shall be binding upon, or in any way interfere with, 
the work of these Branch Societies." On this general basis 
some twenty branch societies have already freely organized 
themselves in our churches, some in one way, and some in 
another — " the first one reporting from Maine, the second 
from Pennsylvania, the third from Kansas, the next from 
Wisconsin," and so on. It is hoped that as many more will 
be formed before mid-May, and that all will co-operate with 
each other to the extent of sending by that time a report of 
methods and successes^to the Secretary of the central organi- 
zation. In Anniversary week a meeting of the society will be 
held in Boston, to which each branch can send two delegates. 

The Executive Board has lately issued an admirable pam- 
phlet full of practical recommendations,telling how to organize, 
what to do at meetings, what such a society can do in a town, 
what publications and working-tools will help and where to get 
these. Our "story" above embodies many of these hints, 
but those interested should send to the secretary for the pam- 
phlet,'and for the address by the president, Christopher R. 
Eliot, called "Temperance Work in Unitarian Churches: 
Why? What? How?" Both are sent free. Cards of member- 
ship, etc., are furnished very cheaply ; and the Four Services, 
called respectively " Self- Control," "Self-Sacrifice," "Tem- 
perance," and "the City of God " (the last the Festival Ser- 
vice), will soon be ready. The secretary's address is Rev. 
J. L. Marsh, Winchester, Mass. 

In the fifty odd churches of the Western Conference can we 
not report fifty odd branches of the Temperance Society ? 



Picture Reform in Sunday-school. 

It is true that the age is a good deal as Carlyle represented 
it, in need of reform. But to bark and bite at all the crudi- 
ties and errors of our social life, to write bitter criticism 
about men and women who differ from us, to put up ourselves 
as the invariable standard of all excellence, is the pitiful atti- 
tude of a cynic. We ought to be kind and good in all our 
attempts to tear down and destroy forms of religious, social 



and political life which are opposed to what may be called the 
higher test of knowledge, utility and beauty, and give the 
grieved thousands that nobler faith which will meet every exi- 
gency of life. There is a reaper whose name is Reason, who 
with his keen sickle is cutting down all the intellectual weeds 
which have choked the flowers of noble manhood and woman- 
hood, and is giving our civilization a large field in which to 
grow pienteousiy and bear abundantly without the taint of 
poison. 

This reaper has made his appearance in the Sunday -school. 
The lesson sheets are not so dogmatic as they used to be when 
every page was well illumined by the fires of hell. We sing 
sweeter and more practical songs — those touching the expe- 
riences of life and reaching out with lingering compassion 
after the beggar's child and the poor orphan. Sometimes, in 
Brooklyn, the orthodox Sunday-schools quarrel if the liberal 
schools happen to lead in the annual processions; but a H. W. 
Beecher scolds the officers and rebukes the teachers, d the 
conservative churches feel ashamed. 

But yet in many Sunday-schools we see hints o r superstition 
in the pictures which are hung about the rooms. Jesus is rep- 
resented as a god, and little children wonder why he looks so 
terribly provoked. They wish to think of him as a friend, 
loving them and saying to them as he kisses them, " Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven." Big gaudy chromos they see on 
the wails representing Jesus on the cross, but they, in their 
weakness, perhaps, think of him as in the fields, playing with 
them and saying, "Consider the lilies of the fields or the 
fowls of the air. " Then they wonder what all those mediaeval 
pictures are, of angels flying and demons with forks. They 
are afraid of that portrait of some one the teacher says is God, 
and they want to go home to a loving mother. Now these things 
are not exaggerations, and one's mind is certainly refreshed 
by attending the school-rooms of some of our more conserv- 
ative churches. If Jesus is to be the ideal of children, let us 
represent him as loving them, as their friend, as being one who 
teaches us of a God who dwells not in a house made with 
hands, but who is a power working ia laws of righteousness to 
help them to be happy. Let us hang upon the walls pictures 
of happy children sharing with each other their sweet-meats, 
leading a blind man across the street, kicking a banana peel- 
ing from the sidewalk, washing dishes, helping sick Nellie 
into the carriage, or carrying mother's bundles. Let us put on 
the walls the pictures of birds and flowers, of good men : Long- 
fellow, Channing, Luther, Whittierand Florence Nightingale. 
Then we shall give the superintendent a material help, as nec- 
essary as the lesson to the children. And when the rooms 
are prettily furnished, we shall have, even in this generation, 
grand Sunday-schools, because they are more inviting than the 
toy or doll the children love so well. 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 



George Elliot,s Ideals in Real Life. 

"Aren't the ideals of George Eliot too high for realiza- 
tion?" was asked of Rev. J. Lloyd Jones last week, and his 
answer came promptly, " Why no, they are beaten in Quincy 
every day." And quickly to our mind came the image of a 
young woman whose life history had recently come to our 
knowledge. When she was a little girl the home of hard- 
earned labor was mortgaged for one thousand dollars in the 
interest of a reckless and dissipated brother. After a little 
time, the brother and the money gone, the mother and several 
young daughters set themselves to work to support the family 
and clear the home of this mortgage. The girl of our thought, 
then but eleven years old, milked a cow and walked miles 
each day, poorly clad and in all sorts of weather, to carry milk 
to customers. And this was but the beginning of years of 
bitterest drudgery. Penny by penny, by washing, house- 
cleaning, carpet-beating — labor that bent the back and wore 
the fingers to the bone, was the family kept together, and the 
money, with its accumulated interest, paid dollar by dollar. 
This girl had no childhood, no school days. There was no 
bright ribbon on her hat, no ease or gayety in her youth. 
Subjected at times to rough words and sensual looks, which 
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she could not resent save in her pure and honest heart, she 
had no time for friend or lovers. Putting aside with stern 
hand the natural pleasures and hopes of girlhood, she bent 
every thought and energy to her task, and early and late, 
finding no work too hard or rough, she toiled on, not for one 
year or two, but for eleven long years, allowing herself but 
the barest necessities of life. Always polite and kind, with 
quick sympathies and natural humor, she has made no com- 
plaints, has asked no grain of help, for she is as proud as 
Lucifer, but has gone on her weary way without the thought 
occurring to her that she could do otherwise than she has 
done. The single purpose of helping the home people, of 
saving the home, has ruled her life. The hope that the ser- 
vitude was nearly over, that if she worked harder than ever 
the last payment on the mortgage could be made in a few 
months, was more than tense nerves and tired muscles could 
bear, and while a few bitter tears were brushed shamedly from 
her t^d'face, the writer learned the repressed longings, the 
passionate protests, the full history of the years that hereto- 
fore had bein known but in part. The composed figure with 
its shrewd gray eyes and sensible face is familiar to not a few, 
but how many even imagine that beneath the plain shawl beats 
a physically strained heart that has carried self-denial and 
renunciation — though she probably would not use these words 
— almost beyond the power of endurance. — Quincy Optic. 



Our Covenant. 



FROM THB 1887 YEAR BOOK OF THE SPRING GARDEN UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

In his recent book entitled " The Chautauqua Movement," 
Rev. Dr. Vincent describes in prophetic vision the religion 
of the future as it will be embodied in a Holy Catholic 
Church, where believing souls of all denominations will bend 
at a common altar and become " one at that sacred shrine 
where the Christ of humanity is exalted and his spirit impart- 
ed." He adds, " Their motto shall be, ' In the freedom of 
Truth, and in the spirit of Jesus Christy we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man.' " This language was 
first publicly used in 1881, when it was adopted as the Cove- 
nant of our Society. It has since been taken, in substance, 
as a basis of union or as a motto, by ten or more congrega- 
tions, widely scattered, including some of the oldest and 
largest in New England. They seem to have shared our 
desire for something simple, brief, positive, inclusive, unmis- 
takable ; something exactly in a line with what is best in all 
churches, all religions, and all souls, but which should impose 
no yoke of human authority, and put no obstruction in the 
pathway of progress. 

This is our aim : To make fast at the center to the universal 
verities of religion, yet leaving every mind perfectly free; — 
to secure the benefits of union and fellowship, yet setting up 
no binding standard of beliefs ; — to revere the wise and good 
of all ages, and to welcome instruction and help from past 
and present, yet calling no man master ; — to keep open-minded 
to all holy and helpful influences from seen or unseen sources, 
yet proving all things by the light of reason and experience ; — 
to become a home, school and workshop of humanity and 
righteousness, yet not confounding our own imperfect organi- 
zation with that Kingdom of God which is wide enough to 
include all faithful souls. — Charles G. Ames. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Practical Piety. Four discourses delivered at Central Music Hall 

Chicago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 

Co. 80 cents. 

This is not lute-music, nor choir-chant, nor the priestly 
intone of sacred psalm ; but the quick sharp ring of the 
bugle that wheels the ranks into battle-front before instant 
danger. 

The student of literature will note the clarion ring of 
the closing sentences in each sermon. There are four ser- 
mons in all in this little book of sixty clear-typed pages, 



Fortunate are those to whom the living voice bore the glow- 
ing sentences ; but stripped of the charm of personal delivery 
— which may sometimes make a poor thought seem a 
fairly good one — the ideas burn with a living fire that 
warms heart and brain, and incites to do and dare. It is 
this ringing quality which makes these sermons eminently 
fit for a crowded Music Hall, with its subtle play of elec- 
tricity between speaker and audience; the very stragglers 
and camp-followers in this march of life, hearing these 
trumpet-calls, must feel even their jaded souls stirred to 
join in the " rush to the front." 

Sm^ll as the book is, here is the strength of a dozen 
classics boiled down and put into portable form — like that 
tiny jar of Liebig's Extract which holds sufficient beef 
essence to keep alive an Arctic traveler a fortnight. Here 
is a "Holy Living" which makes certain a holy dying; a 
"De Imitatione Christi" which leads the soul out from 
chill cloister and dark cell into the free air and sunshine; a 
" Saints' Rest, " which proves conclusively that 
" Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one's sphere." 

Here is a piety that means practice ; the religion of every, 
day life — Religion, who walks no longer in her silver slip- 
pers, but, in worn sandals of the wayfarer, journeys with 
us along the dusty highway of our work-a-day world. 

It is curious, too, to note how inevitably earnestness of 
thought results in the perfection of literary style. If " the 
obscurely uttered is the obscurely thought," here is proof 
that clear thinking leads to eloquence of speech — there is 
not a platitude, a forced metaphor, a dull sentence in these 
pages. To those who have not read his previous words 
we may say: Here is the latest thought of the age, the 
last results of all science, the deepest truths in all poetry, 
the highest aspiration of all souls, past and present — passed 
through the alembic of a thoroughly well-balanced mind, 
freed from all that is superfluous, and reduced to the com- 
pact form fitted for the trim, soldierly bundle which is 
all we can afford to carry in our forced march from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Who shall dare, in the face of the pulpit literature of the 
last decade, repeat the old taunts: "Liberalism has no 
beliefs," " Unitarians are coldly intellectual " ? Our day 
of negations is done; our affirmations thunder through 
the land. Reason goes hand in hand with fervor, logic 
sweeps unconsciously into rhythm, the theologian is 
transformed into the seer and the prophet. 

a. w. B. 

LITERATURE, even more than science, is destructive of 
sectarianism. It is cosmopolitan. It appeals to. universal 
sympathies, and it reflects the wants and aspirations of the 
cosmopolitan. The literary club and the literary worker 
are to-day bringing together in most fraternal fellowship 
those of widely different theological sympathies. These 
thoughts have been suggested by an examination of Den- 
ton J. Snider's two-volume Commentary on Goethe's 
"Faust." The volumes are "Privately Printed," and are, 
we suspect, used chiefly as adjuncts to the class work and 
^parlor lecturing, which Mr. Snyder has conducted so suc- 
cessfully in many of our cities. The sub-title is in itself 
a mind opener, — " a Commentary on the Literary Bibles of 
the Occident." These volumes are helps where help is 
necessary. Fortunate is the class or the individual that 
by means of this help will find the life-expanding power 
of this great classic. 

Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clarke. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

This well printed, neatly bound volume of some 300 
pages is well worthy of its place in the "Famous Women" 
series. It is written with " the sympathetic admiration of 
one in whose veins runs some of her [Susanna Wesley's] 
blood," and is a valuable addition to the biographies of the 
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Wesleys. Mrs. Wesley's letters, of which about forty are 
given, are very interesting for the clear insight which they 
give us into the character of that noble, self-denying 
woman. Those written to her sons are full of good ad- 
vice. In one full of good counsel addressed to her son 
John at Oxford, she writes this: " Believe me, dear son, old 
age is the worst time we can choose to mend either our 
lives or our fortunes. If the foundations of solid piety are 
not laid betimes in sound principles and virtuous disposi- 
tions, and if we neglect, while strength and vigor last, to 
lay up something ere the infirmities of age overtake us, it 
is a hundred to one odds that we shall die both poor and 
wicked." This is but one of many equally good sayings 
that are worthy of thought. The book will be warmly 
welcomed by all lovers of the Wesleys. 



THE HOME. 



A Granite Man. 

The day Daisy slipped her hand into her mother's for 
a little walk over to Aunt Amy's and back, was a particu- 
larly sunny one and savored of coming spring-time. 

" The park really begins to look like itself again," said 
mamma, " we can take our way through it this morning, 
my Daisy, instead of keeping to the street sidewalk." 

In the center of the park stood the noble statue of a man 
whose life had blest many other lives with generous deeds. 
The two had almost passed it when Daisy suddenly drop- 
ped her mother's hand, turned back and threw herself 
against the pedestal of the statue; reaching up she gave a 
cordial hug to the granite toes of the mighty man, 
whispered hurriedly, took off her mitten to pat him gently, 
then sprang back, and looking up in his face, laughed 
a regular peal of a " we-understand-each-other" kind of 
greeting. Then, recollecting herself again, she slipped on 
her mitten and demurely trotted away. Her mother, who 
at first had walked slowly on, having turned to see what 
delayed her, was just in time to catch the friendly nod and 
laugh which closed the greeting. 

" How is it that you and Mr. A — happen to be such 
good friends?" 

" I dreamed a nice dream about him once, and- I've 
always liked him ever since," Daisy declared with the utmost 
freedom, as if it were quite the natural thing. Then after 
a serious moment in which the dream was evidently creep- 
ing back into her mind, the infant philosopher added: 
" Really, you know, it must be very lonely for him to 
stand up there all the time and see everybody have such 
good times around him, while he can't come down himself 
nor go 'round the least little bit, and he's just as cold when 
you touch him ! " " Yet you took off your mitten to pat 
him." "Yes, 'course he likes my warm hand best! I 
wouldn't like to say, ''scuse my mitten/ to him, as folks do 
about their gloves. Prob'ly he wouldn't mind, now its 
cold weather and he's so kind, but I like him 'nough to 
take it off. Last summer just en the side the sun was 
shining, he felt hot, and he looks shiny now on that side, 
but on the shady side he was cold and didn't shine; so I 
liked his shady side best hot days, and his sunny side cold 
davs." " I remember looking from the window last sum- 
mer, when you and the children were out, and I always 
liked to see you playing around the i granite man ;' you 
were pretty sure to be there, too. I remember wishing 
that the good man's spirit might in some unconscious way 
bless your dear little lives." 

The face which Daisy turned up to her mother was 
glistening with interrogation points, but they were the kind 
which get their answers in some other way than words, 
for her expression took on a quiet satisfaction, and she 
returned to the talk of her last summer's playtime. 

" It was just truly lonesome out there playing without 
Willie and Bess before I could go to school, until after I 



got acquainted with the granite man. Then i liked him, 
so I didn't mind." "How did you get acquainted with 
him?" "Just trying to see how long I could stand it on his 
hot side one day. I 'most baked! I was cross that day and 
didn't want to stay out anyway. I guess I was so 
uncomf'ble inside I tried to be so outside too. After I 
gived it up on the hot side I just curled all up on the grass 
'round the shady side and went to sleep. That was when 
I dreamed he talked to me about his self." "Can you tell 
me what he said?" "Well," — Daisy hesitated — " I can't 
tell it as the dream did. I guess he wouldn't mind if I only 
told my mother! But all I remember, truly, is how I 
liked him for being there, and how sorry I was he has to 
stand all alone; whether it's raining or not, winter and sum- 
mer; no matter how many nice people come and look at 
him and think bim so grand, or how many boys and girls 
play round and don't mind about him 'tall — he likes them 
best , — he knows of course he's only stone and must keep on 
looking away off over their heads same as the sculpture- man 
made him look. He can't have any of their nice love for 
himself, because he just stands there to mean something, 
and 'course they can't really love stone, you know. I felt 
like he was a new friend of mine, and every bit of the mad 
had gone out of me when I waked up." 

It was curious how the child's chatter carried so much 
more to the mother's thought than Daisy herself could have 
understood. It comforted the mother to follow the little 
one's dream and fit her own thoughts to it. She remem- 
bered how both the shady and the sunny sides of any one 
who is compelled to stand firmly at a post through every- 
thing, yield protection and exposure by turns to the way - 
farer at his feet; how he must be with them yet not of 
them, and keep looking beyond. "Do you s'pose, mamma, 
he ever will come down ?" Her thoughtful way of putting 
the question disclosed another glimpse of the dream, rather 
than any fear of the downfall of the statue. "He does 
come down to any one who thinks about him-, as you and I 
know, for he has come very close to us, and I am sure we 
shall never lose him quite out of our lives now that he has 
entered into them." " But that is different from what stays 
up there." "Yes, different and yet the largest part of it, 
— our part of it, and the best for us. Surely it would be 
lather dreadful, especially for any one standing under, if 
the granite man himself should comedown." 

E.T. L. 

A Word and a Deed. 

A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 

Where weary men might turn; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo! the well, 

By summer never dried, 
Has cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 

And saved a life beside. 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied from the heart; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath; 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O germ! O fount! O word of love! 

O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last! 

— Charles Mackay. 
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A Liberal and a Professional Ffcith. 



A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CHURCH OP THE UNITY, ST. 
LOCIB, MO., FEBRUARY 27, 1887, BY REV. JOHN C. LEARNED. 



Published by the Congregation. 

*' Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of God." — Matt. iv. 4. 

4i Religion is the passion for all good." — W. M. Salter. 

When we speak of a liberal education we mean a broad, 
generous education, we refer to a course of study embracing 
many lines of research, making the mind many-sided and free. 
Ordinarily a liberal education has been associated with a 
college training; for the time was when in universities alone 
could men gain access to the stores of wisdom and knowledge 
gathered from all races and times. Then whoever had shared 
these unparalleled advantages stood superior to the less 
fortunate of his generation. He was larger-minded, clearer- 
sighted, better furnished with facts and the higher skill to use 
them. He knew what was to be known of science. He was 
familiar with several languages. He had followed down the 
great streams of human history. Nature with all its changes 
and its infinite variety had a meaning for him. Society was 
known to him in all past civilizations as well as in his own 
time. And what had been thought and said about God and 
his dealings with his children, as well as the laws of all sub- 
stance and being, had somj place in the furnishing of his 
mind. 

To-day, valuable and even indispensable as the college still is, 
one may be liberally educated outside of college walls. Mat- 
thew Arnold tells us that culture means a knowledge of '• the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. 1 ' But the 
best is now fortunately within the reach of all. We need not 
longer try to read all works. It were still more vain and 
foolish to seek to know all that has been said and done. The 
best is all that is required, and the best is so little that any 
man in earnest can make it his own. What was in the dead 
languages has been translated into living languages. The 
press of our times places the great thoughts of all times in the 
very circles of our homes. The magazine and the newspaper 
publish the last observation of the scientist and student, making 
every aspect of nature or society a subject of instruction and 
inference. 

It still remains, however, that no man is liberally educated 
who is not acquainted with the best that has been thought and 
known in the world. And he who knows that best is an essent- 
ially different man from him who knows it not. We have a 
right to expect some things of him which only by chance and 
by exception can we find in another, The liberally educated 
man may lack some things. As such he is no specialist, no 
professional man as yet. A liberal education is not and never 
was the means to a livelihood. It was to train the faculties, 
to develop the energies of the mind, to enlarge the thinking 
powers. High culture standing by itself will not keep a man 
from starvation; of course it should be supplemented by 
practical skill, coupled with some form of utility, with some 
technical calling. It should be followed by some branch of 
the "bread and butter sciences," as the Germams say. Yet 
we may safely assert that the time will never come when it will 
not be the supreme object of the best minds to gain for them- 
selves and to secure to others the choice treasures of learning 
which constitute culture ; which have been, and will continue 
to be, the surest foundation of intellectual greatness. 

Of course it would not do to overlook the instances of 
intellectual greatness, even amounting to genius, which have 
sprung up under forbidding and adverse circumstances ; fed 
with the poorest literary aliment ; apparently setting at naught 
all the rules of sound learning; yet exerting a great influence 
in some .field of thought or affairs. All praise to the self- 
made man who rises to usefulness and eminence! But too 
often we may find that these defects of early education, which 



it was the province of the liberal studies to correct, are always 
afterward bitterly deplored, never quite overcome, or they 
leave the man, in spite of his extraordinary powers, unequal, 
one-sided, narrow, or unreliable. 

One evidence of a good education (is a good judgment, a 
certain balance of mind. But a good judgment implies not 
only a large and manifold outlook into life, but that discipline 
of faculties which instinctively perceives the relations of 
persons and things, and groups % all facts under their proper 
laws. 

Undoubtedly we must concern ourselves with the " utilities ' ' 
of life, as they are called. There must be the manual in- 
dustries as well as the mental. There must be the lucrative 
education as well as the liberal — that which shall help men 
winsomething more from life than they spend. Yet when society 
gives itself wholly to muscular and mercenary pursuits, its ten- 
dency is downward and sordid. The mind has necessities and 
rights as well as the body. The imagination must be fed, the 
affections called forth and exalted, the reason exercised, the soul 
inspired ; men must be generalists — to coin a word — before 
they are specialists. They should have some perception of 
how broad and deep and varied life is ; they should have a 
measure of their own powers, before they settle down into the 
limits of a vocation which brings them bread and shelter. They 
should handle and gain some knowledge of the use of many 
tools, before they select the one tool which is to carve their 
way to fortune. The boy may make more money, and in that 
sense a greater success, by early entrance, with little school- 
ing, upon some business or trade ; but he will make more of a 
man and live a happier life if he stores his mind with some 
things not to be found in his narrow vocation. That mechanic 
is a better husband, father, citizen, who, when the day's work 
is over, can enjoy his newspaper or a book, than he who then 
must twirl his thumbs or go to bed, or seek his recreation in 
eating and drinking. He whose occupation is to point needles, 
or saw clothes-pins, or turn bobbins, is a better man for that 
early education which led him through the mazes of mathe- 
matical thought ; which in geography and history took him 
sight-seeing through many lands, showing him the dif- 
ferent peoples of the world, and brought the ancient and 
modern times into contrast and comparison. There is a 
certain amount of drudgery connected with every occupation 
in life. There are duties in our profession which we should 
gladly be rid of, and which at times become very irksome. 
The minister, lawyer, physician, statesman, teacher and 
merchant has his unyielding routine as well as the clerk, or 
cook, or day-laborer. There will be seasons Of weariness, when 
the rational mind revolts at anything which seems to fix us 
down and so abridge our liberty. But on the whole the 
rational man, the liberally educated man, ought to bear his 
necessary confinement, and even the reverses of life, best. 
For while the hands are bound the mind is not. Lydia Maria 
Child said, while on her knees scrubbing her steps, " Well, 
duty may tie my hands, but nothing shall confine my mind 
from soaring free! " Such a one from the higher outlook 
may reconcile himself best to the law of circumstances. He 
can see in the hour of close routine the way and means to better 
things. He looks forward with hope and rejoicing to the 
leisure awaiting him when he can give the mind those 
gracious and blessed privileges of recreation and companion- 
ship which to the cultivated seem the very crown of existence. 
Many have misunderstood the significance of that general 
training of the schools of our own time to their great harm. 
They have somehow thought that this knowledge of the text- 
books was to free them from work and bring them easy 
fortunes. But when we learn that this training of the mind 
is not at all to release the hands from labor or our days from 
wholesome care ; that it is only to make us the wiser to choose 
and the more efficient in what we undertake, and better and 
more manly men in all respects; then a readjustment will set 
in and the fanciful follies of so many vagrant young people 
will cease, who now are vainly looking for easy and genteel 
places with nothing in particular to do. We must have this 
general education for all classes. The American idea in this 
respect is no mistake, and will not be lightly abandoned. The 
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whole people must be lifted up intellectually and well informed 
if our present form of government is to continue. Its chief 
dangers lie in the power of the impostor or the demagogue to 
excite and sway the ignorant masses. The hope of the im- 
postor and the power of the fanatic, political or religious, lie 
in the increase of that class which will follow blindly or obey 
without thinking. Without reason, intelligence, culture, 
there is no limit to the influence which intrigue, fear and 
revolutionary schemes mav have over them, turning all their 
prejudices and selfishness against the public weal. 

There is no more a real conflict between education and 
labor than between capital and labor. Go into any agricul- 
tural district, into any manufacturing community, and nothing 
is truer than that the greater intelligence in either will dis- 
close the greater thrift and the higher morality. Neither the 
farmer nor the mechanic is less industrious or frugal, or neat, or 
well-to-do, or more discontented, because he has received a 
good education, reads his daily or weekly paper, and has 
access to a well-selected library. Contrast the illitera te popu- 
lation of any land or state or city with the best communities 
that you and I know, and say if there is not something in men- 
tal training and the higher education to temper the passions 
and prejudices, to elevate the reason, and to refine the char- 
acter and tastes of men. 

Now what a liberal education is to a purely utilitarian or 
mechanical education, such seems to me the liberal faith is as 
compared with traditional and current systems. Orthodoxy 
is strictly utilitarian and professional. As the liberal educa- 
tion stands for the improvement of the man, the whole intel- 
lectual man waking up and testing all his faculties, enlarging 
his view of the field of life as the fit and necessary pre- 
liminary to a wise choice of vocation, so the liberal faith seeks 
to awaken all a man's spiritual faculties, opens the whole field 
of religious thought, but leaves the man unpledged except to 
reason and to truth. But the method of the popular faith is 
to start in with the specialty. It trusts to no man the privilege 
of choice as to what he will be or believe. It hastily shuts 
the doors if they open into the fields of inquiry or speculation, 
or heaps distrust if not contempt upon all peoples and doc- 
trines lying outside the limits of a sect. It is not to be denied 
that this serves some very real wants. And it may be better 
for all those who want to be ruled, who crave authority more 
than they do truth, who dare not trust themselves in matters 
of faith, and whose chief concern is to escape some personal 
danger. It puts a certain check upon religious vagrancy. 
There are men without spiritual or rational balance who keep 
roaming about, not knowing what to think or do; and tired 
of this useless, unsteady life, are at length glad to find some- 
thing definite and settled, even if false. Such persons are 
willing to dismiss their thinking powers henceforth for the 
sake of a local habitation and a name. 

Yet it is in the light of these very services that orthodoxy 
merits the distinction of being a bread-and-butter religion. 
It is practical, not speculative ; fixed, not progressive. The 
more orthodox, the less expansive and rational — distrusting 
reason. These qualities recommend it to many. Its type is 
those educators who would have a boy from the first put to a 
trade, with the feeling that it is of no consequence about the 
culture and development of his mind or his individual choice, 
there being a suspicion that all he could gain from books or 
thinking would only fill his head with fancies and follies to 
unsettle and ruin him at last. 

In the one definite object of traditional religion lies its 
popular strength, and that is very great. 

That object is " to save the soul; M and it seeks to make its 
scheme for this as definite as its object. This makes the 
motive utilitarian from first to last; and its method is a 
method of expedients. Its effect is not to develop the facul- 
ties, for the salvation of the soul has nothing to do with the 
faculties; but it gives self-satisfaction, complacency, and 
peace. It does not by any necessity develop virtue ; for by 
its theory there is no merit in virtue. It has even heaped all 
manner of indignity upon morality— calling it the "filthy 
rags of righteousness." Intellectual culture, the powers of 
reason, have been ruled out, not merely as being no aid or 



means to salvation, but as a snare to the feet. To be saved 
the man must submit himself to what the scheme requires. 
He must simply use the tools put in his hands as he is told to 
use them, eat the bread set before him, asking no questions. 
He must make the proper declarations, in the proper phrases, 
read the prescribed works, observe the established rites; and 
coming to all these with the right dispositions he will certainly 
settle the theological problem in the authorized way, receive 
the promised rewards, make the spiritual profits, and thus 
gain the great end of life — the salvation of the soul. 

But in the liberal faith the mind is not first and last and 
constantly directed to this specialty or professional result of 
getting the soul safe lodged in the secure blessedness of 
another life. It is not always thinking of rewards and pos- 
session of heavenly good to be meted out hereafter as the 
compensation of some strict conformity to a salvation scheme 
here. Other aims are involved in the personal and present 
conditions. The objective or traditional faiths seek by any 
and all means to lodge the soul in the heaven of God. And 
by their methods, no matter what a man has done or left 
undone ; no matter what the soul is wanting in the true dis- 
cipline of life ; no matter what it is worth, lacking all the 
acquirements of virtue; no matter how mean in intellect or 
reason or self-control— though this were its own fault; one 
sigh of contrition from the dying thief, or the life-long liber- 
tine, one word of confession from the murderer under the 
gallows, is adequate to secure the favor of God, rescue the 
soul from danger, and command the supreme object of life. 
In contrast to all this the liberal faith seeks first to make the 
soul worth saving; seeks by all enlarging and rational views 
and knowledge of the truth and exercise of virtue in this life 
to fit it for any higher sphere or enjoyments which await us 
forever in the hereafter. If its thoughts are less on the future 
life than on this life, it is because here are our imperative 
duties; here are our golden opportunities. 

If all our faculties are duly exercised ; if our mental, moral 
and spiritual natures are guided and developed as they should 
be (and we are enjoined to love God with all the mind as well as 
with all the heart); if the present state is sacredly prized and 
justly improved, the soul will grow and be in health. It will 
be worth saving, and will be saved as the natural consequence 
of its fidelity and earnestness. In other words, if we do our 
duty in the present state we have no occasion to worry over 
our salvation in any future state. And the chief object of the 
liberal faith is, not to exalt schemes and creeds and forms of 
confession, not rites and sacraments or any style of ecclesi- 
astical millinery, or labor-saving mechanism, but to commend 
active and receptive thought, freedom from prejudice and 
love of truth, pure souls and virtuous living. 

Mr. Lowell tells us that between the two great poets, Dante 
and Chaucer, there was this religious distinction: "With 
Dante the main question is the saving of the soul, with 
Chaucer it is the conduct of life. ' ' Now these two expres- 
sions may mean the same thing ; but more often, as in our 
time, they do not. For ourselves we feel that the health of 
society demands of us to appeal to men in behalf of the con- 
ductal life. And as intellectual culture gives to the mind 
longer range and a truer perspective, lifts one above a certain 
narrowness and pettiness of judgment ; so the liberal faith, 
whenever it really exists (for what is called that may often be 
spurious), enables a man to estimate more broadly and fairly 
the great religious problems which agitate the world. He 
will be little concerned for schemes of salvation, it may be; 
he will be only concerned for their bearing upon the conduct 
of life. Moreover culture, mental or religious, enables men 
to suspend judgment and refuse to dogmatize where the want of 
culture is forever insisting upon definite and decisive answers. 
It is how often the sign of a childish mind that must have, at 
once, an authoritative statement, where the disciplined mind 
well knows that no such statement can be honestly given. 
The problem is very likely beyond human power to solve, or 
the evidence is as yet insufficient for a clear solution. And he 
who has not yet learned to distinguish between what he 
believes or hopes, and what he knows, is not yet fitted to 
instruct men either in virtue or in truth. The trouble with 
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the man of traditions is, he must have his fixed and formulated ' 
answers at hand to meet all cases of doubt or inquiry, or he 
is distressed ; while the man of liberal faith is perfectly con- 
tent to leave many questions as he finds them — not only 
unanswered, but unanswerable in the light of present knowl- 
edge. He only wonders at that audacity and assumption 
which professes © settle, easily and once for all, and as if by 
divine commission, so many things that all fair reason ^nd 
investigation must refuse to justify, being incompetent to 
determine. 

Dogmatic answers are often a great comfort to a person 
overcome with a commission of doubt or a panic of fright ; 
but what satisfaction can they afford to a man in his senses, 
rational and thoughtful ?* He is rather offended by that form of 
treatment. Unless there is greater pleasure to be gained from 
that stultification of the mind, which loves inactivity and 
prefers to be fed with what Matthew Arnold calls "claptrap," 
than in that calm pursuit of truth which is the privilege of the 
unfettered reason, then a liberal faith is best for those who 
are able to adopt it. This permits us to displace our poor 
creed of to-day with a better one to-morrow, if we can find it. 
We are bound only to seek and accept truth — truth of 
thought and of life. We would make our powers of mind 
more vigilant, every sensibility of right more keen, every fact 
of God more instructive. If life raises problems where cer- 
tainty is impossible, men who claim to have it only betray 
thereby the paralysis which has struck their intellects. Man's 
destiny and sphere are dwarfed, the outlook of soul is belittled, 
the moment we are told that these are closed questions. We 
want them open — at least until the arrival of more sufficing 
testimony. The wing of fancy droops, aspiration dies, free-will 
faints and is powerless, whenever these windows out into the 
free, into the infinite, are barred and blinded by imprudent 
affirmation. 

The soul will be saved if the soul is worth saving — no doubt 
of that. What shall we do then but mould it, build it as far 
as we may in the likeness of God? Let his life of reason, 
truth, holiness, flow in. Let it share in the unprofaned touch 
of his infinity. A French philosopher (Malebranche) said, 
'.' If I held truth captive I should let it fly, that I might have 
the pleasure of capturing it again.' ' And surely it was not 
the sprig of hay or the wreath of olive leaves that rewarded 
the victor at the Olympian games. It was the long prepara- 
tion, the discipline, the contest, in which were developed the 
highest results of national genius. So the true value and test 
of religion is not something beyond or external to the man, 
but something within him. Nothing outward or objective is 
his true measure. He shall not live by bread or for bread 
alone. He is not to be judged by the accidents of dress, food 
or shelter. He is not to be judged by the equally accidental 
rites he performs, nor the post he keeps, nor the prayers and 
professions that he makes. The attempt which he makes by 
some act of spiritual magic to cast the balance of his soul's 
fate on the side of salvation, may count as much against him 
as for him. But what the man is in himself; what he is at 
heart and by just reason ; what he has made himself by the 
discipline of self-control and lofty aims ; the faithfulness with 
which he has employed his powers and opportunities; the 
effort by which he has sought to realize in himself the perfec- 
tions of God ; the desire for truth, the love of equity, forget- 
fulness of self in the service of others ; the heart responsive to 
all goodness, the mind open to all light ; — these do indeed 
determine the character and the value of a man — a man's 
manhood — in the sight of God as really as in the sight of 
humanity. 

We may not quiet our desires by satisfying them, for 
they grow faster than we can satisfy them ; but we can 
pit one desire against another, and the greater will conquer 
the less. The permanent desires may, in ideal natures, 
conquer the transient ones. Among criminals there are 
no permanent desires; they have no ideal to which they 
strive, but they follow their animal desires without regard 
to consequences. The central point of character is the 
ideal; from that point character grows, w. w. 



BROWNING'S WOMEN. 

BY MARY E. BURT. 
With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D.D^ LL.D. 



A patient and loving study of some of Browning's char- 
acters is given to the world in this gracefully written volume, 
and it will doubtless add interest and life to the reading of the 
poet's works, and help readers to a clearer understanding of 
some obscure points in them. * * * Miss Burt will win 
many admirers by her style, which is very graceful and clear- 
* * * It is not too much to say that every lover of Brown- 
ing will wish for, if he does not possess, a copy of this new and 
dainty volume before the year is over.— Chicago Tribune. 

The study of Browning has been with Miss Burt a genuine 
enthusiasm, and of all efforts that have been made to make 
Browning intelligible to the ordinary mind, this seems to us 
by far the most successful. * * * Every Browning club 
would do well to make this book a text book, and every 
student of Browning should well and carefully digest its con- 
tents. — Saturday Evening Herald. 

Into the preparation of this book the writer has put much 
loving care. The work is conscientious throughout. It has a 
personal flavor, which in a book of this kind is an advantage. 
This is not the commonplace of class-room instruction, but an 
informal discussion of characters concerning whom opinions 
may sometimes differ, but in whom the interest . never fails.' 
Still the analysis of characters is generally just, and the posi- 
tion taken has always been carefully considered. The book 
will win its own way with all who read or want to read the 
poet. — Unity. 

Cloth, i6mo., gilt top, 236 pages. Price, % ijoo. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 



Subjects: — Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
..SJ..-U— **„_.*:__.._« t*^2_«. o_?.i__ Censure, FUttery, Government, 

mmon Sense, Requital, Anger, 
„ -.„ , Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 

Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 

The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world's Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little Dook the condensed result of the thought of his 
hesthours — hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
ohservation^calra, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom ; a neat volume full to the 
brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemrai- 
c.m to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey — song of con- 
quest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory. — CkarUs 
D. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has made a contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
i .ire in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold 
the attention oi thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon's condensed wit and sense. 
Hie quaint, clear English, like that which has come down to us from other 
davs, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must pre vail. —Chicago Tribune 

The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quuintness, their archaic simplicity of manner ana turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. Very likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but If the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do not imagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists for a model. But it is evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than anv other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified— praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake's 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of " the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind," but " a consensus of the competent »• would probably 
assign to them agreater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.— Tht Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price Sl.OO. 

Por sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publish*!*. 
CHARLES H- KERR * CO., 179 Pcsrhora street, Chicago, 
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notes from the field. 



Chicago. — Last week the Woman's Club 
he"ld its annual meeting, and a large amount 
of good work accomplished was reported. 
Through the influence of this club, a woman 
physician has been appointed at the State 
Insane Asylum, another at the County Infirm- 
ary. A free kindergarten has been main- 
tained throughout the year. Important legis- 
lation, both municipal and state, has been 
accomplished, or put in the way of accom- 
plishment. The report of the " Protective 
Agency for Women and Children" shows 
that one hundred and twenty-seven complaints 
have been attended to The detailed report 
of these cases is exceedingly interesting. We 
know of no more active or wholesome in- 
fluence in the citv than that exerted by the 
Woman's Club. Mrs. Lucretia Hey wood is 
President and Mrs. E. E. Marean is the Record- 
ing Secretary -elect. 

— The Chicago Women's Unitarian Associa- 
tion held its February meeting on Thursday, 
the 24th, at the Church of the Messiah. There 
were nearly one hundred ladies present. An 
excellent paper wa6 given by Mrs. F. A. John- 
son ; topic: u Evolution of Religious Freedom." 
The discussion was opened by Mrs. Marean 
and became quite general. A good many 
ladies spoke briefly, and Mrs. Effinger and 
Mrs. West quite at length. The meeting 
adjourned at the usual time to meet March 
31st, at the Third Church. 

Mrs. Geo. D. Broomell, Sec'y pro tern. 

Boston Notes. — The daily papers report 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke with a hope of 
soon being about town again. 
— Our Benevolent Fraternity of churches are 
holding, in the chapel in Parmcnter street (a 
decayed section of our city), popular Sunday 
evening meetings, with much solo and chorus 
singing and instrumental accompaniment. 
— The fiftieth anniversary of its present 
ministry under Rev. C. A. Bartol, and the 
one hundred and fiftieth of its foundation, was, 
on March 1st, celebrated by prayer and hymn 
and by addresses from all our oldest ministers, 
and from some prominent ministers of other 
denominations. 

■ — In 1737 Boston had a homogeneous and a 
semi-patriarchal population. 
— February 226 is, in Massachusetts, a legal 
holiday, and in city and suburbs it is quite 
generally given over to church festivals, with 
marches, dances, or historical exhibitions for 
the juveniles. 

— Rev. Edward E. Hale will spend March in 
Florida and other southern states. 



—The valuable Public Adult Schools closed 
March 11. It is stated that in 1754 the first 
Adult Schools were organized in North Wale6. 
Lessons in reading the Bible were given on 
Sunday evenings in the parish chapels to 
pupils from six to seventy years of age. In 
1811, in Wales, children and adults were taught 
separately. In 1812 the first English Adult 
Schools were opened in Bristol — Bible reading 
was taught. In 1813 writing was added as a 
study amid fierce opposition and large with- 
drawals of subscriptions. The first American 
Adult Schools were opened by the Warren 
Street Chapel, Boston. They are now made 
into public schools in many cities and towns 
in the United States. 

—Rev. William P.Tilden partially supplies the 
pulpit of Rev. J. F. Clarke, who slowly im- 
proves in strength. 

— All theatrical shows liave during Lent re- 
treated to the extreme northern cities, accord- 
ing to their well-known business rule for 
March, April and May. A movement it 
already making towards unusual inducements 
and an unusually large attendance on our 
Boston anniversary meetings in May. 

Philadelphia.— The Mr. Gilbert who 
recently came out from the Methodist church 
speaks for Mr. Ames on the morning of the 
6th. 

— It is probable that Reynolds from Boston, 
Camp from Brooklyn, and all the liberal 
teachers in Philadelphia, including Weston, 
will participate in the dedication ceremonies 
and conference near at hand in Camden. 
—Thomas B. Harned has read a paper on 
Walt Whitman before the Unity Ethical Asso- 
ciation connected with Haskell's church. 
- Mr. Ames has been preaching a series of 
sermons in delineation of his spiritual experi- 
ences on the journey from orthodoxy upward. 
They are replete with the homely, wise sayings 
which one may always expect from him. 
— Weston has given two addresses on Buddha, 
and has been listened to by audiences generous 
in size and weight. 

-Miss Porter, who edits Shakes pear ian<t % is 
about to read a paper before the women's 
section of the Ethical Culture Society. 
— The Emerson Circle at Germantown con- 
tinues its readings. The average attendance 
is more than twenty. At present they are 
considering " English Traits." 
— Although Unitarians and Universalists here 
pretty freely fellowship each other, there 
is one of the Universalist preachers who 
refuses to regard Unitarians as Christians, and 
consequently holds himself aloof from asso- 
sociation. 

— An attempt made at the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences to frown down the free utter- 
ances of lecturers in the direction of evolution 
led to a very ill success. h. l. t. 

Humboldt, Iowa. Here is a neatly 
printed calendar for Sunday evening services, 
running from the last of October to the first 
of June, giving titles of lectures and special 
services, in which sixteen different members 
of the parish take part, many of them young 
men and women, whom we recognize as 
having grown up in this parish work ; for in- 
stance, we notice that the " Children's Christ 
mas Service " was to be in charge of Miss 
Edith Prouty ; that March 6th there was to 
be a " Service of Freedom," with a paper on 
Harriet Beecher Stowc, by Mary Taft. April 
3d, the paper will be on John Howard, by 
Minnie Avery. It seems to us but yesterday 
when in our campaigning days these were 
three little girls in the Humboldt Sunday- 
school, who listened with delightful attention 
to what "Uncle Jenk " had to say. Among 
other topics are found Gladstone, Emerson, 
Victor Hugo, *' Religion in Art," etc., etc. If 
ther* is another Unitarian parish east or west 
who can and will show such a corps of lay- 
workers on high themes as this little parish 
far out on the Iowa prairie, Unity and its 
readers are anxious to hear from it. Why is 



it so? We answer : 1. Humboldt was planted 
upon an idea. S. H. Taft founded his colony 
there with religion, morals and reform, on the 
banner around which the immigrants rallied. 
2. The " Humboldt College," which so many 
Unitarians east and west mourn as dead, lives 
in the power that makes this programme 
possible. We wish those who mourn ill -in- 
vested money in that institution which was 
born out of a great prophetic dream, might 
each have a copy of this programme, and that 
they might be able to read between the lines 
what the present writer can. 3. The two 
pastors which this church has had, have 
believed in ideas, and in working- for them 
during the week-days, as well as preaching 
them on Sunday.* 4. These two pastors hap- 
pened to be women. This has had something 
to do with it. How much ? 

Women's Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. — The fourth quarterly meeting of 
the Directors was held at the office on Thurs- 
day March 8. Present : Mrs. West, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Dow, Mr6. Hilton, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Marean and Miss Graves. The minutes of 
the December meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The treasurer read her report, which 
was accepted. Letters from absent directors 
were then read. The general expression was 
of interest in the work of the conference and 
hope for its continuance and increase. Mrs. 
Savage was "grateful" for the Post-office 
Mission as " another up-lifting power brought 
to bear upon the human race — a power whose 
extent and capacity are yet unmeasured." 
'Mrs. Dow and Mrs. Hilton spoke from recent 
intelligence of the zeal and activity of the 
women of the church in Denver. Mention 
was made by the secretary of a box received 
in February from the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference— branch of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston — containing for the Loan 
Library ten volumes, 884 pamphlet sermons 
by Doctor Clarke, twelve volumes of Old and 
jVeiv, a large package of Register 5, copies of 
Unity, with a number of miscellaneous pam- 
phlets — all excellent for distribution. Voted, 
that the secretary should send the thanks of 
the W. W. U. C. to the donors. Some time 
was next devoted to the discussion of a pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, May 17, which it is hoped 
to make attractive and of practical* value. 

M. H. G. 

Luveme, Minn. — Less than six months 
ago the Western Secretary gave the first Uni- 
tarian sermons ever heard in this enterprising 
town, and to-day Brother Hunting writes: 
" We have a Sunday-school and a Bible class 
of twenty-five persons, adults, and a Unity 
circle of ladies, reading and working, and 
much enthusiasm. The weather has been 
very bad since I came — a hard storm every 
week and railroads blocked up, but I continue 
to go from Luverne to Rock Rapids, Sundays, 
sixteen miles travel; a Bible class and two 
preaching services. We will soon organize a 
Sunday-school here." S. S. Hunting is renew- 
ing his youth and the good work goes cheerily 
on in the Northwest. So may it continue 
until the flame of enthusiasm reaches Duluth 
on the North and Wichita to the South! 
From both these rapidly growing centers come 
calls to our Western headquarters for a for- 
ward movement. 

Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio.— Rev. A. 

G.Jennings, Missionary Agent of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the three states 
above named, drops in on us all aglow with 
interest and enthusiasm in his work He 
returns from a somewhat extended toir of 
observation — through Richmond, Dayton, 
Knightstown, Westfield, Evansville, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnatti and other places- with 
encouraging reports from several important 
centers, where the time seems ripe for organ- 
izing Unitarian churches. He has spoken in 
these cities and tow nv right times, and is plan- 
ning for a vigorous sprfng campaign with 
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EDITORIAL. 



From a letter: This is one of our friends who feels in his 
heart his religious isolation, and lack of fellowship, in a com- 
munity where there is no Church of the Spirit, but many 
churches of creed. He is one of a large army of such lonely 
souls in this great West. "I am making arrangements to 
leave this locality to get into a climate where there is more 
external, internal, and eternal light." 

We believe in local organization and the development of 
home resources, and so we welcome the Unitarian Record, a 
prettily printed eight-page monthly that is to be the organ of 
the North Middlesex Unitarian, churches in Massachusetts. 
The general editor is Rev. J. A. Chase, and Chelmsford is the 
place of publication. Subscription, 25 cents per annum, or 
clubs often for $ 10. Let other conferences go and do likewise. 

Attention has already been called in these columns to 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes's "Study of Primitive Christianity," but 
the appearance of a second edition bearing the imprint of 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, warrants the reiteration 
of the fact that it is a painstaking, scholarly study of great 
value, the reading of which will put at rest many of those 
in whose thoughts the ideas of Christ and Christianity are 
ill adjusted to their reason, and their knowledge of science 
and modern thought. 

The poet Longfellow wrote in his journal at Genoa : " The 
Strada Nuova, the most beautiful street I ever beheld, — a long 
succession of palaces. But what misery at their gates." This 
is a dreadful sight that all kind 'eyes see. Luxurious waste 
jostling gaunt want ! The palace and the hovel. Oh the pain, 
the terror of having very much when "there is not enough to 
go round !" At Florence the poet wrote of Demidoff, a " Rus- 
sian count of immense wealth, living on an income of a million 
dollars a year, — about two a minute." 

In the early training of children, spiritual courage, which is 
the most pressing of the needs of man, is rarely taught at all, 
or, when touched upon, is never presented except in the sense of 
being an adjunct to the heroism of the individual corporeally. 
Perhaps the most radical change needed in all popular educa- 
tional methods is that which will bring about a concession of 
this as of the first importance. That which men may need 
most in early and after years it is a first duty to impart. The 
specific facts will come soon enough, but the spirit will never 
develop if the native love is maltreated. 

An important demonstration took place at Central Music 
Hall, this city, last Sunday. It was a joint meeting of the 
Clerks' Union and several Assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor, in the interests of Sunday closing of stores, barber- 
shops, markets, etc. Some fifteen-hundred people were out. 
Addresses were made by a large number of laboring men, and 
C. C. Bonny and John V. Farwell as representatives of the 
business men, and Messrs. Barrows (Presbyterian), Lorimer 
(Baptist), and Jones (Unitarian), for the clergy. The speeches 
were temperate but earnest ; all the speakers based their plea 
on social and economic grounds. The demand was for a rest- 
day, leaving the conscience to determine its worship habits. 
A petition was extensively signed, asking for better legislation. 
The request is reasonable, and ought to be granted. Jews, 
Catholics and rationalistic Germans were recognized on the 
platform. 



We have the following from a friend: ' ' Twenty years ago at 
Ann Arbor, I heard my first Unitarian sermon preached by 
C. H. Brigham, of sainted memory, in the old Court House. 
Descended from a long line of Puritan ancestors, on the 
mother's side, a series of ministers of the straitest sect, it was 
a long struggle to break away, but slowly and surely by help 
of Emerson and Parker especially, and the evolutionary views 
of Darwin and Spencer, a very glorious vantage ground has 
been reached, from which I can at least look over into the 
promised land. Pardon me for this much about myself, but I 
wanted to thank all Unity workers for the comfort gotten 
monthly, and now weekly, from your pens." 

A New York journalist has been investigating the latest 
thing in the way of " reception dresses." They are to be trimmed 
with jet. One of the specimens weighed 34 pounds, and 
another 49 pounds. These are being prepared in Lenten 
obscurity, but the true penance will begin when the dresses 
will be worn with a patience and submission such as old time 
devotees were wont to exercise when they wore hair shirts, or 
slept on naked stone. The later penance is done in honor of 
the goddess Fashion. If one of the ladies who will voluntarily 
carry this load of jet through an evening had to carry a 50 
pound sack of flour home from the Grocer's, the charity organ- 
ization would want to send her a " friendly visitor " in order 
to give her strengh and encouragement. 

Unity's motto is " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion;" and the first of these three principles we have 
always supposed referred to what is otherwise called "free 
inquiry," "free thought," "freedom of the mind," "intel- 
lectual liberty," or, more specifically, as our paper has once 
or twice defined it, "freedom in religion, i. e., the method 
of free reason in reaching religious convictions, as against the 
method of tradition or outward authority transcending 
reason;" "the intellectual method by which, as Unitarians 
hold, men ought to reach their intellectual convictions, what- 
ever they may be." We had further supposed that this 
principle, so understood, was one of the commonplaces and 
household words of Unitarianism, and that not one thought- 
ful Unitarian could be found, even among those who valued 
tradition most, who would not say, "Yes, Freedom in 
Religion, in just that sense, is a first and fundamental princi- 
ple with all of us ; we value tradition and scripture, certainly, 
but only as sanctioned and confirmed by reason. Nothing 
transcends that, nothing is co-ordinate with that." But it 
seems we have been mistaken . A pamphlet has lately appeared , 
signed by ten Unitarian ministers, which repudiates our defini- 
tion. That is not what Unitarians mean by their principle of 
Liberty; that is "an extreme and dogmatic rationalism," 
and "extreme rationalism has never been a Unitarian essen- 
tial." The true Unitarian principle of liberty means " simply 
that character should not be tested by doctrines," and that 
one has " the right to speak his convictions without danger 
of personal obloquy;" so say the Ten Signers, and they are 
very thoughtful men. We have felt of late that a little more 
of their kind of Unitarian liberty would be a good thing too ; 
but some of the sentences in " Doctor Channing's Note-book, ' ' 
just published, so well illustrate our own mistaken conception 
of Freedom in Religion, that in another column a few of 
them are printed. If not profitable to our brethren " for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness," they at least give ourselves some comfort. But 
then,Jnot all persons are Channing Unitarians, 
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Number 10 of the tracts in the " Social Purity " series, pub- 
lished by the "W. T. P. A., M is written by Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and is entitled " Literature and Vice." It is one of 
the most timely utterances we have seen for some time. After 
calling attention to the amount and character of pernicious 
reading, she speaks of the duty of parents in the following 
vigorous terms : 

" There are two inflexible rules which every parent should 
obey and make the child obey, in respect to all reading outside 
of that required and suggested by a competent and trusted 
teacher in connection with school work. The first rule is, get 
the best and widest knowledge possible to you in respect to men- 
tally and morally desirable books and papers for your children 
to read. The second rule is, allow no child to read anything 
which you have not selected youstlf under standingly. 

"What would be thought of a parent who turned a baby 
loose upon a table of indigestible and poisonous foods and 
drinks prepared for feasting grown-up and depraved appetites, 
and let it eat and drink at will ? Yet, inasmuch as the mind 
and conscience are more precious and costly than the body, 
to permit a child to range, unattended and unrestrained, 
through the field of literature, is far more murderous and 
criminal ! 

" There can be hardly one mother in all America so isolated 
from educated people, or so poor in literary opportunity, that 
it is impossible for her to get something good, wholesome and 
attractive for her children to read. Cheap editions of stand- 
ard books, and low-priced magazines, free libraries, and 
friendly advisers among ministers and teachers and helpful 
people, abound. It is failure to appreciate at its full power 
the evil that is in bad or poor literature, rather than inability 
to find out and procure good literature, which is the real 
trouble. It is the failure of ordinary parents to appreciate the 
duty to control and protect the growing mind, as of the same 
binding importance as the protection and care of the little 
body, which is the real trouble in this matter. It is, deeper 
than all, a false taste and vitiated moral judgment in the par- 
ents themselves that leave the children a prey to bad and silly 
books and papers. Let the parents "begin at Jerusalem." 
Let them cultivate in themselves a refined taste, a discriminat- 
ing mental choice, and a real elevation of moral feeling respect- 
ing literature, and then they can and will surround their chil- 
dren with reading matter which will be altogether helpful." 



Saint Patrick. 

On Thursday, March 17, was celebrated one of the most 
universal Saints Days in Christendom. Not even the boasted 
tap of the British drum equals it in its universality. St. 
Patrick dates so far back that of necessity the details of his 
life are buried in obscurity, and his name is overlaid with 
florid growth of miracle and myth. But enough is known to 
warrant us in believing that beneath this growth there must 
have been a large-minded, great-hearted, and strong-handed 
man, who in one lifetime and without bloodshed essentially 
changed the religious tendency of a whole people. Humanity 
never yet deified a pigmy or glorified a spiritual dwarf. 

This festival also leads us to a reconsideration of a strange and 
interesting people, a people that is represented by the electric 
O'Connell, the heroic Emmett, the wit of Sheridan, and the 
fancy of Moore, as well as the "Pat" and the "Paddy" 
which are associated with the whiskey bottle and the shovel, 
a people whose home once deserved the title of the "Island 
of Saints and Sages," a people who have been the pioneer's 
schoolmaster in all English frontiers, for many centuries, and 
for the tardy recognition of whose wrongs a permanent glory 
gathers around England's great statesman — Gladstone. 

Back of the people is the mother-church, which demands 
our attention. St. Patrick's own connection with Rome was 
very slender if there was any at all. He probably represented 
that Christianity that reached the British isles before Romish 
ecclesiastics did; but still St. Patrick to-day belongs to 
the Romish church, which is the most stupendous projection 



of the humin vttaA and heart into an outward organization 
known to history. So sublime is it in its ideals ; so compre- 
hensive is it in its realization ; so .cosmopolition is it in its 
communicants; so majestic are its cathedrals ; so stately its 
rituals ; so magnificent its art ; so searching its standards of 
self-abnigation ; so present its restraining power over the 
lives of men ; so divine it sactual charities, — that all combine 
to silence quibbling and grumbling. It is a stupendous 
though imperfect model of that actual catholic church, the 
church universal toward which all true thinking and high 
living depend. 

Back of the church this festival suggests an inquiry as to 
what constitutes true sainthood. We know not what secures 
admission into the calendar of Rome ; but the real saint is 
made not by credulity but by inquiry. Investigation as well 
as submission is a road that leads to the power of God. Arch- 
bishop Huges boasted that Ireland had no Hierarch, but 
if this is true, so much the wtfrse for Ireland. He is the 
true saint who is manly, who has the power to shape circum- 
stances, who keeps serene in the face of danger, and sweet in 
the presence of hatred. He is the saint who carries heavenly 
grace here on earth, who traffics in the humane instincts, who 
has refinement of mind, and delicacy of soul, to whom 
nothing human is foreign, nothing lowly is ignoble, nothing 
common is unclean. He is a saint who disarms hate with 
love, drives error off the field, with weapons of truth ; he is a 
saint who makes the Lord's business his own, and then minds 
his own business. That man or woman is saintly that is 
gentle, and still strong; free, and yet reverent; independent, 
and yet devout. No vote of cardinals is necessary to admit 
this one into the calendar of holy saints, i. e. whole men and 
women they are already apostles, and martyrs, priests, and 
prophets in the true catholic church that, without creed, and 
without pope, is now the church universal, that commands 
universal respect, whose communicants already link the cen- 
turies and encircle the globe. 



Facts. 



Charles D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, New York, writes us, 
with his usual wide and warm wisdom: " A high place is to 
be assigned to works that speak to the imagination in the 
young mind — in all minds for that matter. It is this element, 
the beautiful symbolism found oft there, that gives for me 
the charm to studies of mythology, and the ' Thousand and One 
Nights ' is a great storehouse of quickening suggestions, full of 
stimulus and enlargement to the soul, as we penetrate the 
meaning of this magnificent oriental imagery. I find very 
much the same in Norse, Greek and Hindu mythology; yes, 
even in the mythic conception of savage races, as I am able 
to get access to them." These are wise words, we say, and in 
some quarters needful, for we have met grown men and 
women who either were so little of children at any time of 
their lives, or have so far ceased to be children (which is the 
same as being far from the kingdom of Heaven), that they 
actually despised everything but what they called " facts" in 
the education of the young. But a thing may be fiction and 
yet fact. A picture is the very embodiment of truth, if it be 
a good picture, albeit it is neither a creature nor a landscape 
itself; but it is a presentation of these same by the human 
mind, and what the human mind adds thereto is a very great 
and instructive fact, indeed. What is a fact? Is it merely a 
thing! Surely not. Is it merely relations between things? 
Something more than these ; for an expression of the relations 
is itself a tact, ay, an important fact. And if that expression 
be in glowing and imaginative forms, I know not but the 
expression itself may be a fact every whit as important as the 
truth expressed. Our revered and learned teacher, Doctor 
Noyes, advised us, long ago, to have fiction and poetry in 
ample proportion among our few books. Whoever lets his 
imagination lie shut, how wide-awake soever his reason, is like 
a person with one eye — he never sees quite straight, and some 
things that require two eyes he never sees at all. It is a truth 
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and even a blessed truth, that an imagination well stored with 
beautiful images is as wholesome to the soul as a memory filled 
with scientific knowledge, or a mind ripe with reason. One 
kind of knowledge, very valuable for happiness, the reason 
never will reap alone in its fullness: I mean the knowledge to 
judge justly and move wisely toward others in life. For 
imagination and reason must serve each other like sisters, and 
both be handmaids of the heart, which is ill served if either 
be wanting. No one will judge another well, or help him 
best, who has not quick imagination to put himself in another's 
place and weave in his own mind a map of another's mental 
and moral journey, albeit he has set no foot in it himself. 
This is akin to that power which Galton calls "visualizing " 
— indeed in many situations it is the same thing, and this 
power Galton sets very high, and says it is rare. No doubt it 
is rarer than what are called understanding, reason and the 
like — which is one cause of the lack of sweet wisdom among 
men, while knowledge so much abounds. Let him who would 
know events keep his eyes open, and him who would use them 
keep his mind open ; but let him who would gather them into 
a unity be open in all faculties, and fill his soul with pictures. 
Let the children have fairy lore, and enchanter's enchant- 
ments, And woe be to him from whom this tide has ebbed 
and left him dry. He is like a crab who faces the sea but has 
forgotten it, and walks backward up arid sands. 

j. v. B. 



Orthodoxy and Ethics. 

Among the several addresses heard from Phillips Brooks dur- 
ing his stay at Philadelphia, there was one in which the ethical 
constitution of the universe was so beautifully and generously 
interpreted that a listener of radical faith could have felt 
nothing but gratification in being so confirmed. It was as 
though Emerson had at last given root to orthodoxy, and 
Gannett had been echoed in a land heretofore under his 
reproach. It did, indeed, seem proper enough for Brooks 
personally to project his thought beyond lines of orthodox 
custom, but that the fashionable assemblage about him should 
have been asked to look upon such a picture is unusual and 
happy. And yet this is not an assumption that Brooks took 
the most advanced position, but simply the remark that he 
reached out towards it, in terms to some extent theological, 
but with human sympathy ever in the foreground. Such 
incidents are evidences of religious growth. In the presence 
of a Presbyterian clergyman recently discoursing of the love 
of God, some of us were much struck with a curious impres- 
sion he left upon our minds. We found that when he spoke 
of God, he put up barriers, seemed to encourage dissension, 
sought out differences, enforced hatred, outlined in a time- 
worn fashion certain things of the spirit as though they were 
lost and forsaken; but when he had turned from his specula- 
tion to the love he knew to abound in human hearts, 
he was all generosity, inclusiveness, gentleness, invita- 
tion. Now, this man endeavored to philosophize an iden- 
tity of his two moods, with what dismal effect, to one 
who might deeply ponder it, may be imagined, yet the 
real divine force for which he appealed must reside in 
his larger rather than his narrower definition, for the love 
thus outgoing turns again to the ethical significance of 
the universe. It is not whether you can comprehend the ulti- 
mate circle of things, but whether you rightly estimate your 
relationship to it all and really respond to such conditions. 
Because man knows so little of the world at large, it need not 
follow that his impression is altogether unreal. It is a 
strange front the orthodox lines present at this day. With 
every practical bent in the drift to affirm the purely ethical 
basis of life, there is a painful effort to make the new thing 
mean the old, as if there could be no weakness to follow upon 
that unnatural association. Goethe saw clearly enough in 
Faust the larger meaning of modern discovery. Science does 
not suppose atheism, pessimism, surrender to despair, but a 
vaster hope, a broader horizon, a gentler, profounder sum- 



moning of men to their duties. And Goethe, in discerning 
that this thought might never grow into definite shape, after 
any strictly pictorial manner, did not assume the necessity of 
absolute exposition. With the optimist's eye, who may not 
see to God ? And though the lips dare not utter the name, 
how often the heart arises to it when venturing all for the 
moral law ! And this is the recognition for which the Radi- 
cal faiths, in common with Brooks and our Presbyterian fel- 
low-believer, are pledged, whether nomenclature is united upon, 
or not. All ripe thought at this day has the one direction. 
It is not orthodox Christians alone who feel themselves present 
to a scene pulsing with ethical influences. Many, who dis- 
claim any desire to be of the current faiths, are allied with 
them, in so far as they are mutually. invested with reverence for 
" the law of duty within." And the religious outcast may 
well feel that he, too, participates in a larger purpose than 
can be destroyed by the momentary stupidity or passion of 
men. Though none of the platforms indorse him, the uni- 
verse is his if he be rightly sensible of its suggestions. 

This is the topmost round of faith, and when we witness it, 
we have no need to put theological questions to its owner. 
The world is centered upon the cosmic men, who put them- 
selves into instant relationship with universal ends. And the 
first step by which to gain that vantage ground consists in a 
realization of the infinite sway of beauty, law and justice. 
Orthodoxy could never wholly see this result, because it holds 
itself to the necessity for contradictions and dissensions. As 
the eye loses its passion and gains in sensibility to the uni- 
versal, the inevitable conviction comes sweetly to human 
heart, and takes calm possession, just as if it knew the day 
had been waiting all along for its joyous arrival. When men 
once surrender everything to love — to justice — in their bear- 
ing one towards another, the fear of atheism in the word will 
die in a glow of divinity in the fact. Welcome to Brooks 
that he forefeeis the larger day I Welcome to the sweet Pres- 
byterian who dethrones his false God with love, and mokes 
divinity manifest in seeming to deny it I The brain and 
heart of man are to come right, after the worst has been done 
and said that is possible to him. h. l. t. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Uplifts of Heart and Will. 

Uplifts of eager heart and earnest will! 

Pulsings of soul! — 
These, in their high, unintermittent surge, 

Make Being whole. 

Surgings of Spirit tow'rds the unknown source 

Whence cometh all; 
Surgings of Will to Duty, fair or hard, 

Whate'er befall: 

Ambitions high, to follow nobly out 

The earthly Real; 
Resolves no less to breathe heaven's purer air 

The far Ideal! 

Struggling for self — to win and nobly use 

Time's fairer good; 
Strugglings sublime for others — to make fact 

Man's brotherhood. 

Not surgings for an hour to rush and roar, 

And then subside; 
But higher, holier surgings, that shall pour 

In endless tide. 

These are the Race, the Goal, the Home, the God, 

In all earth's strife; 
These are and shall be ever, soul of our soul, 

Life of our life. 
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Th* Spirit of Jmus. 



BY AN BIfCLIiH LAYMAlf. 



w Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his." 
— Rom. viii, part of 9th v. 

Dr. Norman McLeod once said, or wrote — I forget 
which — " As for church government, I always look on it 
as a question of dress, of clothes — or, rather, of specta- 
cles. What suits one eye won't suit another." He 
mignt have said this of a good many things beside " church 
government." Half, nay, nearly all, the contests about 
religion and religious beliefs resolve themselves into the 
question of the mode of looking at these matters; and 
people will never get thoroughly to understand each other 
on these and kindred subjects until they recognize, more 
fully than they generally do, the standpoint of those from 
whom they differ. If you carefully study the controversies 
that are going on at the present time, or those that have 
recently subsided, you are pretty sure to find that the con- 
troversialists rarely grasp the fact that each side looks at 
the matter from an entirely different point of view to the 
other. It is this that makes nearly all controversy such a 
wearisome thing, especially to those who would like to see 
more of agreement than of difference. And yet contro- 
versy, particularly when it is between fair-minded persons, 
is a very useful thing. It makes one look into matters that 
are too apt to be lost sight of; it serves very often to con- 
firm a faith too loosely held, or to destroy a false belief 
based on wholly insecure foundations. 

There is, however, to controversy this unpleasing aspect, 
namely, that as a rule the subject matter is very trivial. 
This very triviality has a tendency to make the disputants 
veil their pettiness in big words and sounding phrases, and 
to give the controversy an appearance of importance 
wholly in excess of its real merits. The exact meaning of 
some particular word, the relative merits of some particu- 
lar phrase, the value to be attached to some isolated act, 
call forth more animated debate, more searching into the 
pros and cons of the matter than it at all justifies ; and all 
the time men lose sight of the spirit, the essential life, in 
the dust thrown about by the noisy rivals. For, be it 
remarked, the search for truth, which frequently can only 
be carried on by questioning, and refusing to take for 
granted all the beliefs that have had a long historical pedi- 
gree, is a very different thing from controversy. In the 
latter case the desire for victory over an opponent is 
regarded as of far more value than the establishment of 
the truth of some particular proposition : in the former, the 
skeptical attitude is assumed with the sole object of getting 
at the truth. I doubt then whether on the whole contro- 
versy is of much permanent service to the cause of truth, 
unless indeed it be carefully guarded, and the parties 
engaged in it be animated by the desire, — alas, too rare ! — 
of thereby arriving at the truth. Bacon in one of his 
essays says : " As those wines which flow from the first 
treading of the grape are sweeter and better than those 
forced out by the press, which gives them the roughness 
of the husk and the stone, so are those doctrines best and 
sweetest which flow from a gentle crush of the scrip- 
tures^ and are not wrung into controversies and common- 
places." And this expresses pretty much the view I 
have presented as to the merits and demerits of contro- 
versy. 

It would be a nice calculation, were it only possible, for 
the theological statistician to ascertain what is the extent in 
time that the progress of religion has been hindered by dis- 
cussions about the veriest trifles. If all the energy 
bestowed upon these could only have been spent jn urging 
the claims of pure and undefined religion upon the world, 
a very different spectacle would be presented from that 
which we now see around us. Even now we have not 
learned the full lesson that the life and example of Jesus 
have taught us, because of the controversies that have been 



carried on about hit nature and person : even now there is 
more vitality displayed as to the right of certain persons to 
be called "Christians," than as to the best method of 
spreading the religion which Jesus sought to teach. 

It is, I admit, very difficult to do that which it is of the 
utmost importance to do, namely, to get at the spirit of a 
thing and not to allow oneself to dwell too much upon the 
mere outward covering m which that spirit is enfolded. 
It is doubtful whether one can ever wholly shake off the 
prepossessions that education, or training, or temperament, 
give birth to. I don't believe in a thoroughly impartial 
historian : he will not be an effective one, depend upon it. 
I can conceive it possible that persons may be found will- 
ing to do justice to the opinions of others from whom they 
differ; but, unless they have no opinions themselves, in 
which case they will possess no merits as historians at all, 
they cannot be wholly impartial. It is better to recognize 
this at once, and to correct whatever mistakes we may be 
likely to fall into by making ample allowances for the 
standpoint of the author. In this way we may succeed in 
arriving at the truth. 

There is another thing, too, which must be borne in mind, 
and that is, that in reading of the life of some great man, or 
the history of some particular period, you cannot in the latter 
case draw a fixed line and say, " here this period begins, and 
here it ends;" nor in the former case can you say that the 
man's life really ends when he ceases to breathe. For a man's 
life is not simply the vital principle by which he lives and 
moves and has his being : it is the spirit by which he not 
only acts himself, but causes others to act, by which he exerts 
an influence far beyond his immediate circle. It is not 
enough then to chronicle the date of a man's birth, what he 
said, what he did, and when he died, if you wish to find out 
all about him. All this may be very important to know, but 
it is not all that one should know. Just think for a moment 
how true this is of the life of Jesus. 

There are four biographies of him which are extremely in- 
complete. What do they tell us? We get from two of them * 
a sort of genealogical tree ; we are told that the circumstances 
of his birth were very different from those of most children ; 
numerous sayings of his are reported ; there are stories told as 
to certain miraculous acts said to have been done by him ; 
some beautiful parables are ascribed to his authorship ; the 
circumstances which led to his death are told with some slight 
degree of variation ; and certain manifestations are recorded 
of what took place immediately after his death. How meager, 
in one sense, all this is ! We know nothing of him during the 
period covered from the cradle to his going to Jerusalem when 
about ia years old, nor during the period extending from 
that time till the commencement of his ministry, when he was 
about 30 years of age. # Does what we read in the four Gos- 
pels tell us all we feel to know about Jesus ? Must not we 
know something of the history of the centuries that have 
elapsed since the body of Jesus was laid in the sepulcher hewn 
out of the rock, if we wish to get at his spirit, at the real 
influence he exerted? As a thoughtful writer has recently 
expressed it, "the real history of Jesus is found, not only in 
the Gospels, but in that sum total of all the influences which 
as inspirations from him have been, and still are, shaping 
the world's thought and life." 

All this goes to show that when we fix our gaze upon one 
portion of his career, or on one special phase of his character, 
or on one particular act of his, we get a very incomplete 
notion of the man, his life and work. And here it is that 
creeds do so much mischief. Attempting to sum up very 
shortly all that is necessary to believe, they not only exclude 
much that it is important to take into consideration, but they 
tend to fix all thought upon just that which is included, and 
that only. ' Thus men come to regard all that is outside of 
the included statement of belief as calculated to do harm to 
the believer and to weaken his faith. Their whole strength 
is used to defend the creed from destruction; their whole 
object is to ward off attack; and they attain this by pains 
and penalties, restrictions and threats, so that thought, which 
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should be free at the Air, becomes "cribbed, cabined and 
confined/' and truth is lost sight of in the desire to maintain 
a proposition, which, however tenable it may be, can after all 
contain but a portion of the truth. 

(Continued next week.) 



Death. 



The gentle summons comes not late, 
The darkness falls unsought; 

We bridle not the ways of Fate, 
Whose soul the heavens wrought. 

There is no day too quick for thee, 

Nor yet a night too dark ; 
Thy children wander by the sea, 

And at thy will embark. 

He who had faced the storms of years, 

And paled not at thy tread, 
Made deeds of days, and love of fears, 

Till Life and Death were wed. 



L. T. 



Woman's Help to Women. 

We hear much of the labor question, yet, perhaps, not 
enough. The stories of the hardships of sewing- women in 
New York and other large cities make one heart-sick. Every 
woman must wish to do something to better such a state of 
things, and I think it is possible for women to abolish many 
of these wrongs at once and directly. 

For one thing, avoid the ready-made garments which are 
so alluringly cheap. Remember that, cheap as they are, they 
represent a considerable profit to jobber and merchant. They 
are cheap because of the starvation wages of the poor women 
who make them, — sometimes working sixteen hours a day for 
twenty-five cents. Deal directly with the working-women. 
Pay them for the value their work has added to the raw 
material. This alone would be a great benefit to them ; but 
we can help them still more by simplifying our dress. 

To the eye of a painter or a sculptor, our unhealthfully 
heavy drapery and profuse trimmings are distasteful. Can we 
not educate ourselves to this point ? Can we not really believe 
that the highest outcome of culture is simplicity ? 

I recently heard a gentleman talking in this strain, denounc- 
ing in no measured terms the waste of time and strength 
involved in such dressing. A dressmaker present said: 
"What you say may be true, but remember that it gives 
employment to many poor women who could ill afford to have 
their income lessened." From her standpoint she was right, 
and many people justify their superfluities on this ground. But 
from an employer such an argument is absurd. If a woman 
can afford to pay ten dollars for an elaborately made dress, 
she can afford to pay ten dollars for one simply made. Indeed, 
she can better afford it, since the material costs her less. Her 
dress would thus occupy less of her time and thought, while to 
the dressmaker it would mean comparative leisure and pos- 
sible culture. Is there anything to be said against it but the 
one word "fashion"? A few leading women could soon 
make this fashionable. 

When your seamstress comes to do the family sewing, 
ascertain what constitutes a day's work on the ruffled, tucked, 
and puffed garments which your neighbor's children wear. If 
she can probably make two of their aprons in a day, she can 
probably make three or four of your simple ones, but she 
ought not to be allowed to do it. When the two garments are 
done, feel that she has earned her day's wages, and send her 
to browse in the library, to inspect your flower-garden, or to 
take a brisk walk in the open air. You owe this to humanity. 
No woman can sew continuously six days in the week, and 
week after week, without suffering for it. Whatever under- 
- mines the health of women, inflicts a direct and far-reaching 
injury on the race. To my mind, there is nowhere in the 
Bible greater wisdom displayed than in the exemption of the 



mother of the race from any command to toil, when Adam and 
Eve were expelled from Eden. 

While this woman is beneath your roof, you can protect her 
from overwork, and you ought to do it. Depend upon it, her 
life will be brighter and better always for such consideration, 
you will be better for the thoughtful kindness, and your chil- 
dren will be better for the plain clothing. This is true char- 
ity — love — which, unlike conventional charity, detracts 
nothing from the independence and self-respect of the 
recipient. 

Observe the time ordinarily required for your washing. 
When your washer-woman comes next time, instruct her in 
your new way of washing which greatly shortens the time and 
lightens the labor. She will look askance at this, naturally, 
for longer hours mean more pay to her, and this is her only 
source of income. When the work, which before took most 
of the day, is done at eleven o'clock, do not say, as many 
women do : " It is not worth more than fifty cents to-day," 
but rather think : "To this poor woman who supports her 
family by washing, the improvement in her craft rightly 
belongs ; I can afford to pay her what I did last week." Is it 
not enough for you to know that you have given her a few 
more hours in the home which so sadly needs her ? Better than 
money or baskets of groceries at Christmas is it to give the 
children their mother. 

So in all departments it is possible for women of means and 
leisure to raise and help their overworked sisters, — not by 
charity suppers and balls, nor relief funds, however great, but 
by serious thought and inquiry into the best methods of work. 
When such methods and appliances are found, they must 
not be allowed to fail of their mission as the sewing-ma- 
chine has done. They should be given to the working- 
women, and used not that the rich may save more, or enjoy 
more for the same money, but that the poor, by honest 
labor, may earn more and have more leisure. 

Lida Minniss Brown. 



Freedom in Religion. 

SENTENCES FROM "DOCTOR CHANNING'S NOTE-BOOK." 

" To those here and across the water whose lives are bound up with 
all movements for freedom, this little book, as a voice for individual 
liberty, will carry its own special welcome ; and to the friends of 
Channing everywhere it is offered." — So reads the dedication of the 
" Note- Book." 

If there be one interest dear to me on earth, it is the free* 
dom of the human mind. If I have found my existence a 
growing good, — if I have gained any large views of religion 
or my own nature, — if I have in any measure invigorated, I 
know nothing to which, under God, I am so indebted as to 
my freedom. This has been breath of life to me. 

Worlds should not tempt me to bend my mind to the yoke 
which Christians here bear. I owe too much to intellectual 
liberty. If I have made any progress, — here the spring. 

We want no limits to the range of the human mind. 

The veracity of reason can neither be proved nor disproved, 
for we must use reason for the process. To doubt whether 
reason be credible, is it not equally unreasonable? — for 
doubt is an act of reason. 

Freedom is the well-being of a rational nature. To take it 
away is to violate the essential law and aspiration of that 
nature. 



I am to live listening to the voice in my own soul, and to 
no other but as sanctioned by this. 

He who adopts conscience, the opening law, as his guide, 
breaks all other laws both of thought and action. Prejudice 
is renounced. Unbounded truth is his aim. 

We cannot chain our future selves — this is well. We 
might obstruct growth, fix permanently our present weak- 
nesses or narrow views* But in following present conscience 
as conscience, we are doing much towards determining our 
minds to future following of it. The true loftiness is a feeling 
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that there is a divinity within us— a law superior to out- 
ward authority — a self-directing, according to the voice of 
God within. 

What may be right for me to-day may be wrong for me 
to-morrow. Some new impression, knowledge, power, may 
entirely vary my duty. No other is the judge. 

The care which I take of my own mind would be usurpa- 
tion if extended to another. Each is to act from his own 
inward law. 

It were better for a man to do a wrong act in obeying his 
own conscience, than a right one in obeying mine. 

I am sure Christianity will endure because it is founded on 
man's nature — answers to his deepest wants — his essential and 
noblest wants. * I do not say that what we now call Christi- 
anity is to live forever. I think not — I hope not. Christianity 
is obscured — almost lost. 

The church is meant to make the free spirit, to aid its flight 
to God, not to subject it to man. 

We have no forms in domestic life. Friendship has none. 
Is not religion more free ? The heart has its own mode of 
utterance, free, spontaneous. The soul is too great for forms 
— to bring it out is the end of churches — machinery keeps it 
in. 

It is as incongruous to profess religion as to profess benev- 
olence. 

The adoration of goodness — this is religion. 

Man would confine Thee to his church — would subject Thee 
to his interests. We adore Thee as Infinite. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



he certainly would not have deserved it. It will have abetter 
fate, and minister to those who will know books better because 
of this acquaintance with their writers. It is well worth pos- 
sessing, too, by those who have already well-filled libraries, for 
the reason that it presents in small compass those facts which 
one often wishes to verify. e. e. m. 



Home Life of Great Authors. By Hattie Tyng Griswold. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 1887. 

Though it may seem that this book has received tardy notice 
at our hands, it has not been for lack of interest in it. It has 
been written chiefly for those busy people who have not time 
for much reading and yet feel sufficient interest in great writers 
to wish to know more about their private life and personal 
experiences. There is, of course, no attempt to give complete 
biographies of these thirty-four authors, all but four of whom 
wrote in English, but the story of their lives is told with run- 
ning comment and contemporary gossip that is sometimes 
amusing, often pathetic and always interesting. We never 
look over a book of this kind without a certain feeling of sad- 
ness. Will those who read of the faults, even sins recorded here, 
remember, too, the offsetting virtues and the peculiar tempta- 
tions ? Dr. Hedge has spoken of the way some people read 
biography. "Burns drank; Coleridge took opium ; Byron was 
a rake ; Goethe was cold ; — by these marks we know them." 
Mrs. Griswold has touched on the frailties with a light hand, 
and shown that tenderness of the truer appreciation. She 
was fortunate, too, in finding so many great authors for whose 
private lives she needed to seek neither excuse nor explanation. 

It seems ungracious to criticize even slightly a book in 
which almost everything is well done, but we cannot help 
wishing that the sketch of Goethe had not been the first one 
in the book. Instead of a picture of Goethe in his home life, 
we have chiefly an account of the different women who at one 
time or another exercised a fascination over his errant heart. 
Hardly a word is said concerning his relations with others. 
No account is made of his life at Weimar, and there is not a 
single mention either of the sister or the friends, whose 
influence helped him and without whom his private life can 
hardly be guessed, much less appreciated. This criticism 
would be entirely unnecessary except for the fact that Goethe's 
character is too often looked at in this light alone. 

We hope that this book will stimulate its readers to go to 
these writers themselves to discover the secret of their 
influence; otherwise it would fail of the higher purpose which 
Mrs. Griswold doubtless had in mind as she wrote it. That 
young man who "knew all about the German philosophers 
except their philosophy," might have enjoyed this book, but 



Doctor Channing's Note Book. Passages from the unpublished manu- 
scripts of William Ellery Channing. By Grace Eliery Channing. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

" They did all eat and were filled ; and they took up of the 
fragments that remained twelve baskets full." The old story 
comes to mind as now, nearly fifty years after Doctor Chan- 
ning's death and more than fifty since his word has been 
passed about as bread of life among the multitude, this little 
basket full of " fragments that remained " is offered us. They 
are simply sentences gleaned with careful study from his un- 
published manuscripts, and reproduced without change or 
revision, notes jotted down in " the absolute unrestraint of 
self-communion," as he read and thought in his study — thereon 
the other side of 1842. The title of the book just fits it. Here 
and there a broken sentence shows the pen poised while the 
thought flowed on un worded. In the " Life " of Channing 
we find this picture: "If he is reading, he studies pen in 
hand, and his book is crowded with folded sheets of paper, 
which multiply as trains of thought are suggested These 
notes are rarely quotations, but chiefly questions and answers, 
qualifications, condensed statements, germs of interesting 
views ; and when the volume is finished, they are carefully 
selected, arranged, and under distinct heads, placed among 
other papers in a secretary. If he is writing, the same process 
of accumulating notes is continued, which at the end of each 
day or week are also tiled. The interior of the secretary is 
already filled with heaps of similar notes arranged in order, 
with titles over each compartment. When a topic is to be 
treated in a sermon or essay, these notes are consulted, the 
reflections, conjectures, doubts, conclusions of many years are 
reviewed, and then, with treasures of memory orderly arranged 
he fuses and recasts his gathered ores under the warm impulse 
of the moment." Probably to that secretary we owe this 
" Note-Book." To read in it is like surprising Channing at 
hiawork ; it is to watch a prophet getting his inspiration. In 
our modern days note-books go, as they ought, before the 
oracle, and after the inspiration comes the interlineation. 
Witness Emerson in both respects. Channing himself said 
it : "I have great faith in inspiration ; but it is a fruit and 
reward of faithful toil, not a chance influence entirely out of 
our power." 

The folded sheets have now become a hundred pages 
of dainty paper, print and binding, in which the sentences 
are grouped under torty-nine subjects — subjects moral, social 
and religious, not theologic. Some of the sayings are but a 
few words long ; none more than ten or twenty lines. If 
there is nothing very new or striking, there is much that is very 
noble and characteristic, and now and then a crystal of expres- 
sion. " Home — the nursery of the Infinite." "Many trav- 
erse Heaven without meeting God there." " There is never 
so much novelty as when the new is seen in the old." Did 
the grave eyes smile at all as he wrote : "A man might pass 
as insane who should see things as they are "? Did he think 
of himself — for he had a true worker's sense of vocation — as 
he wrote: "There is one great office in life — that of Soul 
Quickener"? He did not think of himself, though his test of 
genius suggests himself to others, as he wrote, " That is a 
work of genius which partakes of the eternal and unchanging; 
which associates itself with all that we see and is confirmed by 
the development of time and our own nature. Shakespeare 
is as a prophet whose writings are fulfilled by all which takes 
place." Himself again in a portrait of " the true manner:" 
"Perfect self-possession — arising not from high opinion of 
ourselves, but from moral superiority to opinions — this is the 
mue manner. This is carrying reverence for virtue into com- 
tron movements." And here is Channing's thought of the 
sources of joy and peace : " Joy comes from having guat 
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interests, not from idltntw; from graft affections not from 
selfishness ;^from self-sacrifice, for tins knits souls ; from great 
hopes." •' There is indeed a peace on earth — but it is not 
the peace of inaction, of prosperity. It is the peace of him 
who accepts the conditions on which life is given, who girds 
himself for the conflict, who has a clear strong faith that con- 
flict is wisely ordered, and who has an earnest, in the energy 
it calls forth, of the perfection of his soul and the triumph of 
a higher world." 

We group a series of sentences on * 'Fellowship and Service. ' ' 
Here is the Good Samaritan getter edited: " How near must a 
person live to me to be my neighbor ? Every person is near 
to you whom you can bless. He is nearest whom you can 
bless most." "Not a being should pass through my mind 
without moving some love, good wishes, prayers — without 
some union with him. Let this be the case when rivals or 
enemies enter. " When I meet a being whom I cannot serve 
I know my ignorance." "Is not the mind to be made strong 
by exposure ? Let it associate with the wise as friends, but, 
like Jesus, dine with sinners." "He does not understand 
self-sacrifice who does not desire to conceal it." "Is any 
class of men to be so honored as those who espouse the cause 
of the most friendless and who can gain nothing but reproach, 
who make no compromise with opinion?" "Infinite, endless 
punishment would make hell the most interesting spot in the 
universe. All the sympathies of heaven would be turned 
towards it." 

Truly, as one writes of these same hundred pages, "To 
lovers of this high soul (and who is not his lover who knows 
aught of him?) this little book will be like a friend's hand." 



LwKLmddtr: ANovtL By W.DeWitt Wallace. Chicago: Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co. Cloth, i?mo, pp. 253. Price $1. 

This story— evidently the author's first book — indicates 
thorough understanding on his part of the manner in which, 
in many places, so-called religious circles are made to serve 
Satan under pretense of serving God. Its chief interest 
centers in Julia Somers, a poor working-woman deserted by 
her husband, against whom the pastor, his wife, and most of 
the session of the Presbyterian church of Marble vilie, fired by 
a set of malicious gossips of the missionary society, set them- 
selves until they not only bring reproach upon her, but drive 
her into an insane asylum] and finally cause her death. 
The sentimental portion lies mainly between Charles Mar- 
shall, a thoughtful but not orthodox young man, and 
Charlotte MacGregor, only daughter of a member of the 
session — not herself orthodox, however. These become 
innocently entangled in the net-work of scandal which the 
gossips create, and between such embarrassments and Miss 
MacGregor's difficulty in convincing her father that her 
lover was a good man if not orthodox, they have lovers' usual 
share of trouble. The picturing throughout is vivid, and usually 
natural; there is very little exaggeration, only at the close 
is the story melodramatic ; the style is reportorial, yet dig- 
nified enough for readers of the best literature. The dress of 
the volume is elegant and tasteful. b. r. c. 
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Grandfather's Inscription in Ethel's Bible. 

May no vain thoughts thy mind harass; 
Let faith and hope thy soul possess. 
The truth within this volume lies 
But 'tis not bound to earth nor skies. 
Let not the letter thee affright 
The secret's in the spirit's light. 
Fear not to search the sacred word 
Tho' guarded by an angel's sword. 
No truth was ever yet found out 
That was not offspring of a doubt. 
Guard well thy speech, give no offense 
To those who see not with thy sense. 

GjtoRQ* Pow, 



A Bird Sermon. 

The very first snow of the season had come; just enough to 
slide on, without going in over your boots. It was a sunny 
November day, and Ted and Mamie were out on the terrace, 
all ready for run. Mamie wore her blue hood, and red mit- 
tens; her eyes matched the hood, and her cheeks matched the 
mittens. She wanted the first slide down the terrace. 

"Oh, please let me, Teddy!" she begged, in a happy 
flutter. 

" No," said Ted ; " I'm going to slide first, 'cause I'm the 
oldest. 'Sides, it's my sled." 

"Then you're a mean boy," said Maihie. 

"Say much, and I'll slide all the time," answered Ted, 
cooly. 

Wasn't it a pity that a quarrel should cloud the beautiful 
bright day? • Mamma thought so. She had opened the 
window to get a handful of fresh snow, and she heard it all. 

"Ted! Mamie!" she called, "I'm going to give Tony 
and Cleo a bath. Don't you want to see? " 

They came, hanging back a little. 

" O yes ! " cried Mamie. 

It was yet one of her delights to watch the new canaries 
bathe. Ted didn't say anything ; he did'nt care much about 
such fun himself; but he looked on while mama took off the 
cage-bottom and set the cage over a glass dish full of water on 
the oil-cloth mat. Tony hopped to the lowest perch with an 
eager flutter, and dipped his yellow bill in the water. Then 
all at once he seemed to remember something. He looked up 
at Cleo. 

"Chip! Chip! Chip!" he said. 

Cleo understood. " Che-up ! " she answered softly. Then 
down she came, and into the water she went, while Tony 
stood by and sang as if he meant to burst his little throat. 
When Cleo had finished her bath he took his, scattering the 
water-drops like rain. Mama looked at Teddy. " What do 
you think of it? " she asked, with a twinkle. 

"I think Tony's a little gentleman," answered Ted, 
promptly. " And I'm going to be one, too. You can slide 
first, Mamie." 

" No, you can," said Mamie. 

It was to see who shouldn't be first, this time, But Teddy 
conquered. — Youth's Companion. 



"Not Worth a Pin." 

The saying, "Not worth a pin," is common among us. 
But this expression would • not have suited our great-grand- 
mothers. They knew the worth of a pin. Metal pins were 
first used by English ladies about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century ; they were so expensive that a lady was very 
glad to have one given her for a New Year's gift. This is why 
a sum of money was settled upon ladies at their marriage for 
the toilet and called "pin money." 

Fifty years ago it took twenty people to make a pin — one 
to draw out the wire, another to straighten it, a third to cut it, 
a fourth to point it, a fifth to grind the top, and so on. The 
pins of to-day are made by machinery : consequently, they are 
cheaper than ever. The value of a pin is as nearly nothing 
now as anything can be. A noisy, rattling, snappy little 
machine turns out between two and three hundred pins every 
minute, so quickly that it is impossible to count them as they 
fall. — Scattered Seeds. 

" Kindness, like grain, increases by sowing." 



11 Mind's step is still as death and all great things 
Which cannot be controlled, whose end is good." 

41 Earth is in the very midst of heaven ! 
And space, thoughempty, feels full of God." 

44 Truly to love ourselves, we must love God ; 
To love God, we must all his creatures love; 
To love his creatures, both ourselves and him. 

u Peace hath more weight than Woe: high brown are calm ; 
Great thoughts are still as stars; and truths, like suns 
Stir not, but many systems tend around them," 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — The Monday noon teachers' 
meeting convened as usual at 175 Dearborn 
street, Mr. Blake, leader. The lesson was 
upon the chapters of Ezekiel xxxiv to xxxvii, 
including the vision of the Valley of the Dry 
Bones. The shepherds spoken of in the thirty- 
fourth chapter were the unworthy or oppres- 
sive rulers. The chapter in regard to them is 
one of the most impressive and beautiful 
pieces of ethical prose in the Bible, and will 
prove most excellent Sunday-school material. 
In this connection the tender and beautiful 
dialect poem beginning 

4 « The massa ob de sheepfold 
Dat guards de sheepfold bin " 
was recommended for reading in younger 
classes. 

The vision of the valley of dry bones 
shows the very vivid imagination of the 
prophet. Its meaning is simply that Israel is 
to be reunited and restored to their own land ; 
Jehovah will do this for his own name s sake, 
although it now looks so impossible, Mr. 
Utter spoke of this chapter as possibly being 
the origin of the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, though Ezekiel meant nothing of 
the kind by it. 

—An interesting touch of inter-denomina- 
tional courtesy and sympathies occurred at 
All Souls church last Sunday. The pastor 
spoke on St. Patrick. On the pulpit was a 
basket of bright and well arranged paper 
flowers which an old Catholic lady, house- 
bound, had prepared and sent with the request 
that her tribute might thus be recognized on 
the altar of a Unitarian church. Several 
Catholics were in the audience, and the manu- 
script of the sermon was borrowed to extend 
the word into Catholic homes. 

Philadelphia.— On the eve of the dedica- 
tion of the Camden church it looks as though 
matters would proceed to some excellent effect. 
With Furness, Calthrop, Clifford, Ames, 
Weston, Mangasarian, Reynolds, Camp, May, 
besides James Shrigley, who are Univer- 
salist in sentiment, and one other whose faith 
is unknown to me, it is expected that the 
evening and day may be filled with the good 
things of the spirit. 

—The young men's section of the Ethical 
Culture Societv, in having semi-monthly 
instead of monthly meetings, alternates its 
studies at present between Socrates and Co- 
operation, the latter as interpreted by Mill. 
--The Hindu ladv, Pundita, is to speak at the 
next meeting of the Contemporary Club. 



— The lecture course adopted for Unity church, 
Camden, will open with Chadwick's story of 
" Thackeray." Other speakers are to appear 
later on, among them Mr. Ames, who will 
relate some of his Californian experiences, 
and Walt Whitman, who is to deliver his 
lecture on Lincoln. 

—A little circle of Unitarians at Woodstown, 
New Jersey, has succeeded, through meetings 
of their own and through securing speakers 
from other cities to assist them, in establishing 
a sentiment which may get into more effective 
organization in time. An effort made several 
years ago in Media, Pa., to do a similar thing 
met with ill success. 

— Weston holds a memorial talk on Beecher 
this day (the 13th) as I write. Haskell, over 
in Camden, is having the same subject under 
consideration. 

— Clifford, in a recent discourse on " Happi- 
ness," confirmed to me my persistent convic- 
tion that under adequate treatment subjects 
often thought commonplace may be made to 
yield us beauty, justice and universality. For 
as all things have the large relationship, com- 
monplacenes6 consists in nothing more than 
in failing to see them so. 
—Mary Grew, aged with many summers and 
winters of toil for man, is, I hear, severely ill, 
though not seeming to be in anything like a 
precarious condition. I do not think the 
world at large can ever leave to Unitarians a 
monopoly of love for her sweet and heroic 
character. h. l. t. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Much cheery news from 
many voices about the new minister, Mr. 
Crothers, and his work. Among other items 
is this: "Our Post-office Mission has won 
quite a triumph this year. At the annual 
meeting the people adopted it by unanimous 
vote as part of the missionary work of Unity 
church, pledging it their financial support. I 
have made one discovery that I hope may 
prove valuable, — an educated Icelander, who 
wants to translate some of our tracts into the 
Icelandic language and circulate them among 
his countrymen. He will give time and labor, 
but needs financial help in getting them pub- 
lished. I have put him in communication 
with Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Janson, and hear 
that the work is in progress. So we may soon 
have another helper and another language in 
the field. I have fewer Unity Mission tracts 
to U6e than I wish I had, because I cannot 
afford to buy many, and the W. W. U. C. fur- 
nishes almost none at all this year. But I have 
used the Unities quite freely this past winter, 
receiving each week a package of sixteen 
copies direct from the office, — these paid for 
by a friend especially for my work." If only 
tracts would print themselves! Should any- 
one overhear this St. Paul word and send us 
the $10.00, the worker there shall have ten 
dollars' worth of tracts. Should anyone over- 
hear the word and send us $500.00 to use in 
this year's distribution, all the Post-office 
Missions round shall share. 

Free Religious Association.— The fol- 
lowing resolutions, lately passed by the 
executive committee of this body, are here 
published by request of its secretary, Rev. F. 
M.Holland: 

" Resolved* That, in company with all friends 
of progress, and admirers of purity and in- 
dependence in journalism, we regret deeply 
the inevitable discontinuance of The Index; 
and, that we are satisfied that this is not due 
to any lack of fidelity, energy, or ability, 
either in its noble and gifted founder, Dr. F. 

E. Abbot, or in his successors. 

41 Resolved, That we hold the names of its 
recent editors,' Messrs. William J. Potter and B. 

F. Underwood, who have conducted it mo6t 
ably under the auspices of the Free Religious 
Association, in gratitude and honor ; and that 
we now render our warm thanks, not only to 
them, but to all who have aided with pen or 
purse," 



Keokuk, Iowa. — On the evening* of the 
8th inst. the Keokuk Unitarian church held 
a jubilee over its emancipation from a debt 
which has hung over it like an incubus for 
several years. A Keokuk paper of the 0th 
says: " There was «* large attendance at the 
Unitarian jubilee last evening. A splendid 
supper was served in the parlors of the church 
from 6 to 8 o'clock, after which exercises were 
held in the auditorium." Addresses were 
given by Rev. O. Ciute, Prof. W. D. Gun- 
ning, Rev. Robert Hassall, Mrs. C. P. Birge, 
R. B. Ogden, I. M. Sheffer and others. It is 
to be hoped that this is the beginning of a 
better day for this pioneer church of our faith. 
Being now, through heroic effort, free from 
financial embarrassment, with its beautiful 
church edifice and devoted people, it must 
arise and shine as in days of old. 

The Ministers* Sustentation Fund is 
the rather formidable name of a most import- 
ant missionary fund among the Unitarians in 
England. Nearly eleven thousand dollars 
have been expended in helping out the salaries 
of faithful ministers working on small salaries, 
in obscure places. 

Book Bapids, Iowa.— Mr. Hunting is 
busv as ever ; recently he has been lecturing 
on John Calvin, speaking to the whole town 
on temperance at the skating-rink, leading a 
Bible class of twenty-five adults, and doing 
about the same thing at Luverne, Minn. 



There i» Boons for Both 

originality and art in advertising, and we should be 
glad if we could impress npon oar advertisers the 
value of taetefnl and well-conceived advertisements. 
Some advertising agents understand this. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Joseph H. Richards, who has done busi- 
ness with us for many years. Look at bis cut of the 
Estey Organ in another column. It is neat and at- 
tractive. Such advertisements bring customers, and 
one reason of the success of the Eetey Organ is the 
constancy with which it has been presented in these 
passing advertisements in the Observer and elsewhere. 
— N. Y. Observer. 



A Good Reputation. 

"Brown y s Bronchial Troches" have been before 
the public many years, and are everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 

Mrs. S. H. Elliott, RidgefielcL Conn., save: "/ 
have never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath. 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and 
Bronchial Affections. Price 25 cents. For sale every- 
where, and only in boxes. 



More Honey for Your Work. 

Improve the good opportunities that are offered vou 
and you will receive more money for your labor. 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free, 
full information showing how you can make from $5 
to $26 and upwards a day and five at home, wherever 
you may be located. You had better write to them at 
once. A number have made over $60 in a day. All is 
new. Capital not required; Hallett & Co. will start 
you. Both sexes; all ages. Grand success attends 
every worker. Send your address at once and see for 
yourself. 

♦-•- 

Children Starring to Death 

on account of their inability to digest food, will nnd a 
most marvelous food and remedy in 8eott*s Emulsion 
Very palatable and easily digested. Dr. 8. W. Con aw 
of Waco, Texas, says: " I have used your Emulsion in 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted tissues, 
but gives strength and increases the appetite." 



MODERN 
UNITARIANISM. 

Essays and Sermons. 

By Rev. Jams Freeman Clarke, D.D., Rev. Joseph 
Henrt Allen, Rev. Samuel k. Calthbop, Rev. 
Brooks Hebford, Rev. Johk Whit Chadwick. 
Rev. Mtnot J. Savage, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hals, D.D., Rev. Thomas R. Slices, Rev. Howard 
N. Browh, Rev. Andrew P. Peabodt. D.D., Rev. 
Robert Collteb, Rev. Joseph Mat. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 

Mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 

WISTSBW W1TAKAM S. 8. SOCIETY, 

J. 76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 



So far as Unitarian ism is anything but the noblest truth, 
the noblest life, the universal and permanent in religion, do 
we want Unitarian ism? And the same of Christianity. 

There is nothing too great or too good to be believed, 
but many things too little or too bad. That we must say 
" Lord, Lord " of Christ, or " God, God " of God, in order 
to be religious, is one of the things too little to be believed. 

Montesquieu said: "If Europe is to be ruined, it will 
be ruined by gaming." May not the same thing be said 
of America ? The speculative spirit that expects to get some- 
thing for nothing, or, what is about as bad, that expects to get 
the best things for the cheapest prices, will slowly but surely 
disintegrate the foundations not only of the individual char- 
acter, but also of the state. 

The man who feels the present unpoetical is the unpoetical 
man. Let him study the case of the humblest individual he 
knows until he discovers the hidden beauties there, thus begin- 
ning the development of the wanting faculty. If he continues 
faithful, he will begin to see around him as much marvel and 
glory as ever graced the imagination of a great poet, for every 
age is thus rich, though it takes eyes that have been opened, 
to see. 

u There was a man — some thought him mad; — 
The more he gave, the more he had." 

So quotes the International Record. We reprint it as a text 
for Sunday-school, teacher and preacher, and commend it to 
those who like everything pertaining to the church better than 
the subscription list He who goes to church to receive, does 
well ; but he who joins the church that he may give, does 
better. _ 

Few see that men, in worshiping idealized Mankind, in 
worshiping the God incarnate in Man, in worshiping the 
14 personal " God, are really worshiping one and the same 
object ; are really saying, each and all, that the highest 
human is the highest divine we know, — that Man and God are 
one. Perhaps still fewer see that this is but to say, that the 
-nature of Man is the nature of Things, — that, through and 
through, the world is but enstructured Soul. 

The following were the dedication words spoken by the 
minister and people at the dedicatory services at Unity 
church, Camden, N. J., on Wednesday of last week. May 
the high words find noble realization : 

"To the Supreme Being, the All-Father; to the True, the Good, 
the Beautiful ; to the God-love in human hearts ; to the Christ ideal ; 
to that ministry which enlightens the ignorant, counsels the erring, 
strengthens the weak, comforts the sorrowing; to the ministry of 
good will and good deeds, we dedicate thi6 building.'* 

" There are two Theodore Parkers now : one is dying here 
in Italy; the other I have planted in America. He will live 
there and finish my work." They were his own words, as he 
looked up from his death-bed into a friend's face. " Of course 
I am not afraid to die, but there is so much to do! " Had he 
known, he might almost have said : " There are three Theo- 
dore Parkers: one is growing in India." At least, we judge so 
from the frequency and reverence of the words about him in 
one of our most religious exchanges, the Indian Messenger, a 
Brahmo Somaj paper published at Calcutta. A "Life" of 
Parker in one of the native languages has recently appeared. 



Sending some of these notices to a friend who knew him 
closely, this word came back : "I made those notices of Theo- 
dore over to one whose enthusiasm for everything connected 
with him is undying. She has placed, all uniformly bound, 
in the Boston city library, fifty handsome volumes relating to 
him and his work ; and still she increases the collection as 
material accumulates. I can recall no recognition of him 
which gave him pleasure so deep as the earnest acceptance of 
the ' Discourse of Religion ' by some Brahmins of Calcutta ; 
the living reverent voice from the Far East came as sweetest 
music among the jarring discords of orthodox denunciation and 
Unitarian aversion." 

Never has Mr. Howells made so true a stroke of nature as 
in the last section of his story, "The Minister's Charge". 
Lemuel Barker desperately tells of the ignominy of his past 
life — as he believes it to be — to the lady he loves, fearing that 
she, without knowing it, will think better of him than he 
deserves. Instead of letting him fall in her estimation, she 
says, in a glow, How little we know of the real bravery ot 
those we meet day by day ! How insignificant my trials seem 
when I think of what you have borne ! And so Lemuel for- 
gets his humble birth, his eccentric mother in her "bloomer" 
coetume, his menial service, — all, that had seemed so heavy 
upon him the moment before, and feels the man that he is. 

To insist on a creed for fellowship shows that, after all, 
one only half believes. To believe your truth wholly, believe 
it as the inevitable Fact, and you will know that another's 
and all others' creeds are their best approximations to that 
same inevitable Fact, the one which you believe in; they 
mean your Fact, but see it best under a differing symbol. 
And knowing that, both mind and lieart refuse to longer say, 
"No fellowship except umder my symbol." The man who 
limits religious fellowship by sacred rite, or sacred name or 
sacred doctrine, excommunicates himself more than he does 
the other man. The only fellowship worth caring much for 
in religion is that which no man can confer and no man at 
his best will care to deny. 

Chicago is on the eve of another political tumult. Last 
Saturday the republican convention put in nomination John 
A. Roche for mayor of this city. Mr. Roche is a gentleman 
from the west side whose name and face are very familiar to 
many of our Unity readers. He is an active member of the 
Third Unitarian church, one of the officers of the Channing 
Club, and is serving his second term as the President of the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference. In all these relations, Mr. 
Roche has-displayed an ethical earnestness and religious sensi- 
bility that bespeaks qualities that will make any city fortunate 
that finds them embodied in its mayor. We recognize no 
party allegiance, and deplore sectarianism in politics as we do 
partisanship in religion ; but in the interest of morals and 
decent goverment we will sincerley hope and earnestly work 
for the election of John A. Roche to the mayoralty of Chi- 
cago, because we believe him to be a man with "clean hands 
and a pure heart". 

" I would not be a timid friend to truth." So said Dante 
to his great-great-grandsire, the martyr-soldier of the cru- 
sadas. The poet met him as he made the upward journey 
through Paradise. For Dante had told his ancestor that mes- 
sages had been delivered to him by various spirits touching 
the eminent ones of Florence, which, if he bore them, would 
kindle great resentment against him, yet " he would not be > 
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timid friend to truth" ! This is the manly attitude of the 
truly loyal soul, whether of the thirteenth or the nineteenth 
century. Yet, fearless as is the great soul in defense of truth, 
it is not unsensitive to the rebuffs and misrepresentations and 
wrath dealt against it. How pathetic are Dante's words, 
when, realizing that he must lose country, home, friends, for 
the cause he stands for, and the suggestion coming that his 
loss may be yet more complete, heart-loneliness creeps in and 
he exclaims, " If I should lose all others by my song ! " 

The Concord School of Philosophy this coming summer 
takes as its subject, " Aristotle and his Philosophy in Relation 
to Modern Thought." Already the students are preparing 
for their work. Mr. Edwin D. Mead has led a Boston class 
over the foot-hills of the subject, and now Mr. Thomas 
Davidson, assisted by friends, announces courses on Aristotle's 
theory of Education and his theory of Art. These lectures, 
some thirty in all, will be given at St. Cloud, on the sum- 
mit of Orange Mountain, near New York. They begin June 
20th, and last three weeks. It is in short a Summer School 
of Philosophy for the New Yorkers, who, of course, need one 
as much as the Bostonians. Perhaps Chicago has not yet 
reached the need of such a thing. The country holds few 
such masters of philosophies and classics as Mr. Davidson. 
He is the translator of Rosraini, " the greatest philosopher of 
Italy and the Roman Church since Aquinas"; and of a 
"Dante hand-book * by " the first of living Dante scholars, 
Scartazzini ",— which contains "everything the student 
needs to study intelligently the supreme Christian poet, ' the 
voice of ten silent centuries .' " 

We welcome the Reporter of Organized Charity, to be issued 
monthly by the Charity Organization Society, edited by the 
secretary, Alexander Johnson. The first number contains a 
column setting forth the different enterprises and departments, 
and the officers, of the Charity Organization Society, and giving 
advice what to do with beggars, and where help may be pro- 
cured for certain classes of cases. The third and fourth 
pages are filled with short articles about legal protection of 
the poor, safeguards for children, various charities and illus- 
trative cases of the C. O. S. work, two of which cases show 
how important investigation, with registration added, is, 
before charity be given in a great city like Chicago. Under 
the head of " Legal Protection for the Poor", we are very 
glad to notice that Messrs. Dunlevy & Whitman have offered 
their services free as attorneys of the society, and that in this 
capacity they have already rendered important service in 
defending the defenseless from imposition and wrong. All 
the articles are marked by a style equally lively, earnest and 
condensed ; no words are wasted. In the prospectus the 
secretary says that " Charity Organization has come to Chicago 
to stay ", which is not to be doubted, seeing that this method 
of charity is a scientific certainty, and that now Chicago has 
a man with equal ability, heart and experience to administer 
it. Four things are mentioned as "Some of the objects of 
this little paper ", namely : (1) to give knowledge concerning 
the C. O. S.; (2.) to give in general " the world's ripest 
thought in matters of charity " in all directions ; (3) to report 
"items of local charitable interest "; (4) to " warn the benevo- 
lent public against the more flagrant of the numerous impos- 
tors who apply for aid " and to make known " case&of distress 
for which a larger measure of aid may be needed than the 
usual relief agencies can afford ". The Reporter will cost but 
50 cents a year. It is not too much to say that every house- 
hold ought to have one, and hardly a house but would save 
money by having it, since the inmates would be saved from 
unwise and hurtful alms-giving. The^ April issue will be of 8 
pages instead of 4, and 10,000 will be printed. 



Is The Western Conference Ready to Give Up 
" Executive Functions "? 

Last week's Christian Register contain a seven column 
editoral entitled "Unitarian Missionary Work", in which is 
advocated, if we understand it, the abandonment of executive 
functions and misssionary work by the Western Conference, 



and the referring of 4U such problems and responsibilities to 
the A. U. A., with its headquarters at Boston; this in the 
interest of a "national Unitarianisra ". The editorial is 
most fraternal in spirit, an (^represents, as we know, the judg- 
ment of a considerable number of our friends, east and west; 
but by its ignorance of the history and methods of our West- 
ern work it affords another illustration of the need of greater 
familiarity with facts before our eastern friends can properly 
diagnose the western case or prescribe a remedy for what some 
think is a disease. We hope a generous correction of certain 
statements in the article will be made in the columns of the 
Register itself. At present we content ourselves with beg- 
ging those who favor the dismantling of the Western Confer- 
ence to consider the following points : "* 

(1) Missionary forces are not primarily money, nor even 
the men that may be specifically commissioned to take the field; 
but the enthusiasm and co-operation of the churches, the lay- 
men and settled pastors already in the field. If the West is 
ever to be evangelized by the Unitarian gospel, it must be 
mainly by western interest and western instruments. Every- 
body here must feel that the primary responsibility rests upon 
him. Himself must speak, himself must go, himself must pay; 
and whatever weakens this sense lessens the result. 

(2) There is a geographical limit to the sense of comrade- 
ship, which has so much to do with waking personal enthusi- 
asm. You cannot establish the same vital relationship between 
an Iowa parish and the headquarters at Boston that you can 
between that parish and the headquarters at Chicago. 

(3) It ii not easy to break, nor economic to undertake to 
break, lines of historic development; not economic to throw 
away dearly bought experience and helpful traditions. The 
history and experience of thirty-five years which belong to 
the Western Conference should not be lightly estimated, and 
cannot be readily transferred. 

(4) Centers of religious activity must follow centers of trade 
and travel, and the Unitarianism of America, instead of having 
a single capital city, a single center of independent and 
executive action, must have several. Signs are not wanting 
that such centers are already growing in Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and most plainly of all in Chicago. One may be 
looked for some time in the South. |In our vast country these 
are natural working centers, intermediate between the states 
and our religious " Washington ". This as a simply practical 
matter. And these centers can better be developed inde- 
pendently by local needs and local forces than by external 
superintendence. We believe much in a "national" Uni- 
tarianism, but it must come by growth, not by manufacture. 
Too much haste in this direction will surely retard. An 
artificial allegiance will end in practical indifference ; undue 
insistence on allegiance may end in something worse. The 
" national " Unitarian interests will be best developed and 
served* by the growth of a few independent metropolitan 
centers. Home rule in Australia contributes more to Eng- 
land's prosperity than management of Australia by a London ♦ 
parliament with a few Australian delegates sitting in it; and 
yet the British Empire is. Rather, thereby it is. 

For the Western Conference to abandon the purpose of 
making Chicago such an independent center would probably 
result in a loss of much of the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
that in these last years has made our headquarters of vital 
value. To ask for such surrender is to ask for the abandon- 
ment of certain tools and tool-users, without any probability 
of their place being made good. To make the surrender 
would be likely to seriously lessen the contribution of 
western men and churches to missionary work. 

(5) The existence of such a center is made more neces- 
sary by the existence of the State Conferences, whose 
work we consider all-important, and the creation of which 
is directly traceable to the inspiration of the Western Con^ 
ference. 

(6) Previous to 1885 there was no serious embarrassment 
of administrative relations between the A. U. A. and the 
Western Conference. Existing methods were working 
well. The present friction does not arise from either 
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practical or organic difficulty, but from theological distrust. 
If the Western Conference has rendered itself unworthy 
the confidence of the A. U. A. by its Cincinnati resolution 
in behalf of a non-doctrinal fellowship, certainly the State 
Conferences cannot claim that confidence, for nearly all of 
them have always been on that basis. And if existing 
State Conferences be ignored or set aside, then the indi- 
vidual churches and ministers will be challenged, as some 
of them have been already. 

(7) Is not rather this the thing to do ? Quietly, lovingly, to 
work on, A. U. A. and Western Conference, each in its own 
way, if in any way they really differ ; each helping the other 
all it can, to be stronger and more useful ; both seeking by 
consultation and experiment all possible means of better 
co-operation — heartily we counsel this ; both waiting for time 
to prove, as we have abundant faith to believe it will, that the 
deep verities, large sympathies and inspirations represented 
by the word " Unitarian ", are equally dear to ail of us, and 
that to this name the western churches are the more, not the 
less, entitled on account of the spiritual confidence and the 
Christly inclusiveness of the Cincinnati resolution — is not 
rather this, we say, the thing to do ? Let east and west work 
on, and prove their faith by their works; loyalty, anywhere, 
strengthens the cause everywhere. Success in service any- 
where, is success for all. It is not western pride or bluster 
that leads us to dream of a time when in Chicago we will have 
a Unitarian building, a Channing Hall, potent and vital like 
that which Boston now rejoices in. Aye ! we will not only 
dream, but work for it. But if it ever comes, it must come 
largely from western men, and western resources. To develop 
these, we conceive to be our largest " national " duty. 



Dissent Without Disfellowship. 

It is a question that interests all the Congregationalists of 
this country, whether dissent from the prevailing creed may 
be allowed, or whether dissenters should be disfellowshipped. 
Certainly it has been the practice among Congregationalists, 
especially of late years, to allow, at least in the way of ignoring, 
great latitude of opinion in all minor matters, if not, indeed, real 
heresy upon central points. Among Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists this practice has probably been more open and exten- 
sive than among our orthodox brethren. The results of this 
practice among us most of us would pronounce good; what 
the results have been among our stricter sister churches is 
more doubtful. But what has been practiced among us until 
it might perhaps be truly spoken of as a custom among us, has 
never been formulated as a part of our faith or polity. The 
Rev. Mr. Judy, however, at Cincinnati last May, made an 
earnest speech in favor of legitimatizing dissent, and to him, 
also., credit is due for the phrase we have made the caption of 
this article, ' ' Dissent without Disfellowship. ' ' He urged that 
what we have openly practiced for perhaps all the years of our 
history with good results, should be formulated as a sort of 
law among us, or at least declared as our custom and approved. 
And this indeed is almost exactly what was the real intention 
of the Cincinnati resolution. 

This resolution, stating that " We condition our fellowship 
on no dogmatic test, but welcome all who wish to work with 
us for truth, righteousness and love in the world M , has been 
much objected to and ably defended, and it has also been 
variously interpreted. To understand what its meaning and 
force really is, and also to see whether it is possible or would 
be profitable to legitimatize dissent, we must first consider 
what we mean by fellowship. This is a word of quite 
extended meaning. In its broadest meaning it differs little 
from mere friendliness, or a disposition to agree with every- 
body on as many points as we can find in common, and to 
dispute as little in regard to our differences as we can, with- 
out in any way compromising our own position. But this 
sense of the word has nothing to do with the case in hand. 
The word fellowship has at least three other meanings, or 
applications with meaning somewhat varied. First, it may 
mean counting a person in as a member of a Christian church 



or congregation. Secondly, it may mean counting a minister 
in as one of our denomination. And thirdly, it may mean 
the counting in of a church or society as a member of a con- 
ference, that is, recognizing its rights to be represented by its 
officers and delegates. 

Now little or no difficulty has ever been experienced among 
Unitarians from counting in anybody and everybody, in all 
these ways, who wished to join us and work with us. Perhaps 
the only sort of disfellowshipping that has ever been found nec- 
essary ha? been in the way of rejecting ministers by individual 
congregations for reasons that seemed to them sufficient, whether 
doctrinal or otherwise, and the withholding of fellowship from 
certain ministers who had made application to join us, on 
grounds perhaps always purely ethical. This custom of free 
and open fellowship, welcoming all and rejecting none who 
wished to come to us, has undoubtedly worked well, and 
would probably continue to wo/k well in the future. 
But when it comes to legitimatizing it, it has to be logic- 
ally considered. And when it is so considered, it will 
be found to fall short of a consistent and rational scheme of 
organization. Think first of a religious society, an individual 
church or congregation. While it may practically receive 
members of various shades of belief or unbelief, so long as it 
is understood that the church itself stands for certain things, 
yet, for such church to say distinctly, " Everybody is welcome 
to join this church, no matter what his belief or unbelief may 
be", is to stultify itself. It is equivalent to saying, "This church 
stands for nothing and allows its character to be determined be 
the persons who may, for whatever reason or whim or fancy, see 
fit to join it. It may be taken possession of by the Roman 
Catholic or the Calvinist or the Agnostic, we have no choice; 
and when the majority see fit to change its name, after hav- 
ing changed its character, they are welcome also to do that. ' ' 

In the second place let us think of our ministry. While 
practically we may, with benefit to our cause, use very great 
tolerance toward earnest young men desiring to enter our 
ministry, or towards those already ministers who become 
heretical, as we might count heresy, yet, do we not stultify 
ourselves when we say that a person of any belief whatever 
may be a Unitarian minister? The Unitarian ministry in the 
past has stood for as definite a body of belief as the ministry 
of any other denomination, or nearly so. But that is no 
matter. We wish to be broad and free, and suppose we say 
we will throw down all barriers and be absolutely free. Any 
man of good character who wishes to come among us and 
preach may be a Unitarian minister. Is that what the Cin- 
cinnati resolution means ? Is that what it means to legiti- 
matize dissent, and if so, is it not a foolish thing to try to do ? 
It leaves the character of our ministry to be determined 
altogether by chance, or by those who choose to come among 
us and take the name Unitarian. And, as was said in regard 
to the church, logically nothing would stand in the way of even 
a change of name by the majority by and by, and thus the 
Unitarian ministry might become extinct, root and branch. 

And the same principles apply to our fellowship of churches 
within the bounds of a Conference. Practically we may be 
broad and tolerant of dissent in dissenting churches who have 
worked with us, or radical or peculiar societies that may wish 
to join us. But, for us to say that any society whatever that 
wishes may join us and be Unitarian, is equivalent to saying, 
"We stand for nothing; Catholic or Protestant societies, 
Charity Organizations or Knights of Labor, may send their 
representatives, may come in and take possession and make 
of us what they will." 

Legitimatizing dissent, then, upon the whole, is as irra- 
tional, when logically considered, as it would be for a govern- 
ment to legitimatize treason. The ideal of a free and open 
fellowship is a grand one, because the ideal of tolerance 
and breadth of opinion and the feeling of brotherhood, 
regardless of minor differences, is grand; but the ideal is to 
be realized only as we have realized it in the past, by standing 
for certain ideas in so far as we are organized at all, and then 
ignoring dissent in so far as it may be possible without too 
far interfering with our practical aims and the accomplish- 
ment of our purposes. 
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And for one, I am no more in favor of a statement of these 
purposes, or a statement of the doctrines for which the Uni- 
tarian church stood, and stands, than I am in favor of legiti- 
matizfag dissent. Whether we shall make any kind of state- 
ment or not, as a Conference, is purely a matter of policy; 
and since all experience among Unitarians proves it is bad 
policy, the experiment should be abandoned. What we stand 
for is known and read of all men in our churches and in our 
work, and it has not been, and is not at all necessary that we 
should in words try to say it, and since trying to say it is so 
sure to make us trouble, let us give it up. And for exactly 
the same reasons if for no other (though I think I have 
shown others that are unanswerable), should we abandon the 
attempt to declare in conferences by majority vote, that we 
are the most liberal religious body on the face of the earth. 

u. 
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Dover. 

Mouse-hole in December, 

Quiet little Dover ! 
What shall I remember, 

Now the days are over ? 

Snow in hushes falling ; 

Blue days creeping by ; 
Trees in still processions 

Etched upon the sky ; 
And a silent village 

Where the grey stones lean, 
Whispering of a Dover 

They alone have seen ; 
And one home of kindness, 

College of the heart, — 
Living for its lessons, 

Loving for its art ! 

This shall I remember 
Now the days are over ; 

Mouse-hole in December, 
Quiet little Dover ! 



Doybr, Mass., Dec.20, 1886. 



W. C. G. 



Tht Spirit of Jesus. 

■Y AN ENGLISH LAYMAN. 

Continued from page jy. 

I think if you carefully consider the spirit of the life of 
Jesus, you cannot fail to see how utterly foreign it was to 
his character that he should seek to impose any sort of 
creed upon his followers. The system of religion which 
he found existing in his own country was a dogmatic one, 
and it had followed the invariable tendency of all dogmatic 
systems in degenerating into mere formalism, dead and 
dry as every kinid of formalism is. Doctrine and legality 
were supreme n that Jewish chuich at the time of Jesus. 
It was no part of his work to set up a rival dogmatic sys- 
tem ; the failure of such a method to meet the real wants 
not only of the time but of all times, was only too apparent 
to him. Whatever of system Jesus sought to establish was 
indiv idual; he troubled himself very little with method, 
but *ought to enforce the end to be aimed at. And that 
was *o be the establishment of the kingdom of God in the 
heart and soul of every man, every brother and sister of 
his in the world: in other words, to attempt to make 
goodness and not evil the preponderating, the conquering 
influence in life. And this was to be obtained not solely by 
intellectual assent to any dogma or set of doctrines, how- 
ever true these might be in themselves, but by any right- 
eous means. If a certain belief really made a man better, 



such belief would not be excluded from consideration in 
the great purpose of his life, but it would not be insisted 
upon for all. Jesus, therefore, would welcome all who 
were prepared to carry out the great work he had in hand, 
no matter if they did not quite fall in with his method. 
You remember the answer he gave to one of his disciples 
who had told him that on seeing some one casting out 
devils in his name, he had forbidden him to do so " because 
he followeth not us." " Forbid him not," said Jesus, " for 
there is no man who shall do a miracle in my name," — in 
other words, no one who tries to do good as I seek to do — 
44 that can lightly speak evil of me. For he that is not 
against us is on our part." There was no setting up of a 
creed here, no demand for correctness of belief, no insist- 
ing upon any dogmatic system of theology as a basis of 
fellowship. It was enough that the man was working in 
the same spirit as he was. No question was asked as .to 
what church he belonged to, what sect he favored, whether 
he was a Pharisee or a Sadducee, whether he believed in 
God or not, whether he felt assured on any one of the 
numerous questions which theologians delight to put in 
order to test the soundness of those they pester with their 
inquiries. It was a fellow- worker for the kingdom of 
God that was welcome, not a mere fellow-believer. 

And take any of the parables of Jesus; the same thing is 
apparent. I do not recollect one in which any sort of attempt 
is made to teach the importance of belief, but I do recall 
more than one which seeks to enforce goodness and purity 
of life, and the essential need of being possessed by the 
spirit of holiness. The Priest and the Levite were no doubt 
orthodox enough in their creeds, but the Samaritan excelled 
them, i that he was filled with the spirit of love and ten- 
derness, which puts all questions of opinion into a second- 
ary place. The rich, orthodox and respectable Pharisee who 
thanked heaven he was not as other men are, occupies an 
entirely inferior position to that of the humble , heretical 
and outcast Publican. 9 

Is there not here a lesson for us at this day? Is there 
not in this method of Jesus something for us to study ? It 
seems to me that we may do well to consider if in some of 
the plans that are recommended to us there is not a danger 
of our following, not the method of Jesus, but of those who, 
seeking to set up an organization after his death, did so 
much to contradict the spirit of his life. Forms and ordin- 
ances, churches and societies, are admirable institutions in 
their way, so long as people continue to recognize them as 
no more than forms and ordinances, churches and societies; 
but the moment that they begin to be looked upon as 
the all-important means to an end, they cease to be admir- 
able: they are no longer helps but hindrances. But how 
are we to know that these forms and churches have had 
their day ? Is there any sure sign of their loss of vitality, 
and their start-in on the downward path? I think there is. 
It is when men begin to try and crystallize the forms, to 
erect barriers around their churches, to impose tests and 
statements of faith, to regard all outside their circle as 
beyond the pale of fellowship. These are all signs that the 
spirit of Jesus is being lost sight of, and that the spirit which 
animated the false prophets against whom he warned his 
disciples is in the ascendant. I do not think, I never did 
think, that there is any probability of our branch of the 
Free Churches ever adopting any creed or authorized state- 
ment of belief. Nor do I think that the open avowal of 
one's opinions has necessarily a tendency to credalism. To 
believe firmly, and to irfsist on others believing as you do, 
are two very different things. But one cannot shut one's 
eyes to the fact that now and again attempts are made 
to define, in an informal sort of way, who are, and who 
are not, in fellowship with us. Ministers are regarded as 
44 sound" or "unsound"; men are called "advanced" or 
44 conservative;" in some quarters there is a tendency to set 
up belief as of more importance than character. It is 
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insisted that there can be no fellowship between those 
who call themselves Christians, and those who prefer 
from various motives to be known by the name of theists. 
In some quarters we are told that we are to have no 
dealings with agnostics or secularists, that it is wholly 
inconsistent for persons who worship God to join with 
those who do not recognize the existence of God. I for 
one cannot assent to this; I do not think that this is the 
spirit of Jesus. It is scarcely necessary for me to say where 
my sympathies lie; I have already said enough to indicate 
that/ But I cannot lose sight of the fact that there are 
many agnostics and secularists who are far better than 
many theists; and that there are hundreds of theists whose 
lives are just as sweet and pure as thousands of good earnest 
Christians; that, indeed, the difference between them is 
purely one of name, and not one of substance. I do not 
feel called upon to abate one jot of my own private opinions, 
but I rejoice to belong to a religious body which is so free 
and open that the exclusion of any person from it is not the 
act of the church, but that of the person who excludes him- 
self. I do not consider it at ail necessary to give up my 
freedom of worship in order that another man, who no 
longer believes in that worship, shall not be offended ; but 
I see no reason why I should insist upon every- man worship- 
ing as I do, or else that he should forfeit all claims to fellow- 
ship. There is, or should be, only one test of fellowship 
with us, as there was with Jesus. Are we seeking to 
spread the cause of righteousness, of truth, of honesty, of 
purity ? Then, we should welcome all who are trying to 
do the same thing. I call that advancing the kingdom of 
God. Others may call it what they will: the name is of 
no matter; the fact is all important. We may differ as to 
methods; we may think one better fitted than another to 
effect our purpose; all that may be left to the teachings of 
experience: it is not upon such things as these where real 
differences should exist. 

It is well that we should now and again look back over 
the centuries that have passed since Jesus died, and see how 
the spirit which animated him became dulled and crushed 
under the mass of formalism, officialism and organization 
which grew up soon after his personal influence began to 
grow faint. It is still better to observe what was the spirit 
of Jesus. Is it possible that at this time that spirit can 
animate us? Or has it been so crushed out by the efforts 
of churches to crystallize it into creeds, by the quarrels of 
rival sects, by its apparent neglect in the dealings between 
man and man, nation and nation? On the contrary I 
believe that we may see in much that is going on around us 
a very real manifestation of that spirit, which proves how 
powerful and enduring was the influence Jesus exerted, and 
how unique in the world's history this man was. Wrong- 
doing has not ceased from the earth; wretchedness, misery, 
and sin still exist ; but side by side by these there are to be 
found institutions whose sole aim is to grapple with them 
and if possible to alleviate and destroy. It is not right to 
dwell upon one aspect of the question only, and point, with 
the pessimist, at the evil side of life, while all along there 
is another side. 

I see, too, and rejoice in, the broadening spirit of the 
churches. You may say, and say truly, that there is still 
much ignorance, and bigotry, and exclusiveness in them. 
But there are not wanting signs that here and there this 
exclusive spirit, which is not the spirit of Jesus, is losing 
its hold. Just run over in your memory some of the meas- 
ures which during the present reign have been passed 
by parliament for the relief of Jews, Roman Catholics- 
and dissenters from the oppressive restrictions and harsh 
enactments that led, either to dishonest evasions, or to suffer- 
ing for conscience's sake. Is there not in all these ameliorative 
measures an evidence of a broader spirit among us? You may 
say that all these came from outside the churches and not 
from within. I reply, that it matters little for my argument 



where the spirit exists so long as it does* exist. But cannot 
you call to mind other evidences of liberality existing in the 
churches themselves? I do not mean that the churches are 
all coming over to our position, and intend to view things 
from our standpoint. A Quaker lady was once talking with 
the late Frederic Davison Maurice on the subject of war, a 
subject on which, as you know, the members of the Society of 
Friends hold strong opinions. Said she, "Won't the world 
come to think with us some day ? ' ' Maurice's reply was a wise 
one : " They will be brought to think rightly on the subject, 
though it maybe very differently from either you or me." 
No, it is not merely that there is a spread of rational thought 
in some of the churches that I say there is more liberality — I 
am glad to see that ; but it is good to know that there is an 
increase of that spirit of kindliness which enables men of strong 
views to recognize the good that exists in others of equally 
pronounced opinions. Various circumstances have con- 
tributed to this state of things ; one of the chief of these is 
the increased means of knowledge that men can now have, 
not only of each other, but of their differing thoughts. We 
owe much of this to the printing press, the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph; still, these are but correctives of the 
unhappy results of centuries of misapprehension and wrong. 
The spirit that is at the bottom of the newer life is that which 
animated Jesus, and for which we may well thank God. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, "The only Broad Church 
possible is one that has its creed in the heart, and not in the 
head, — that we shall know its members by their fruits, and not 
by their words." This is a church, call it what you will, that 
is filled with the spirit I have spoken of. But it has no bounds, 
no fences, no big gates to get open. It has no geographical 
limitations; it is simply wide as humanity. "Where is the 
Christian's Fatherland?" asked Dean Stanley. "Is it in 
Palestine, or Greece, or Rome, or the land of Luther, Eng- 
land, or America?" he asks, and then he answers: 

No, Christian ! no. Not even here, 

By Christmas hearth, or churchyard dear ; 

Nor yet on distant shores brought nigh. 

By martyr's blood or prophet's cry — 

Nor Western pontiff's lowly name, 

Nor Eastern patriarch's hoary fame — 

Nor e'en where shone 6weet Bethlehem's star: 

Thy Fatherland is wider far. 

Thy native home is wheresoe'er 

Christ's spirit breathes a holier air ; 

Where Christlike faith is keen to seek 

What truth or conscience freely speak — 

Where Christlike love delights to span 

The rents that sever man from man — 

Where 'round God's throne his just ones stand — 

There, Christian, is thy Fatherland! 

Yes, friends, would we but know it, it will not be defining 
overmuch; it will not be simply by proclaiming our opinions 
far and wide, though I do not think that that is a useless oper- 
ation; it will not. be by reviving old forms and ceremonies; 
nor by shrinking with dread from every new form of thought; 
nor by erecting barriers to thought; nor by excommunicating 
those who cannot pronounce our shibboleth; nor by refusing 
our fellowship to those who seek it, that we shall help to build 
that great church of the kingdom of God that Jesus strove to 
found. That can only be done by working in his spirit; in 
the spirit of love, of peace, of faith, of hope. May it be ours 
so to work that in the time to come, when the great church of 
the future shall be coextensive with the kingdom of God, 
there may be some evidence of our labor, some sign that the 
spirit of Jesus has animated us with a zeal for righteousness, 
a desire for the good of others, a longing for the realization 
of those hopes, which the good of all time have firmly held ! 



Hebrew and Other Religious Growth. 

In connection with other movements having a similar 
direction, the impulse in Hebrew circles that makes havoc of 
traditional associations is one that should be studied in its 
broadest relationships. It is not always recognized among 
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liberals that the modern "come-out" Jews have, in spite of 
present want of organization, a profound reason for their devel- 
opment. The statement that now seems wanting will come 
in its own ripe time. Even at present such a convention as 
that which assembled a year or more ago at Pittsburg is able 
to express some united sentiment on the question. The 
importance of the fact, however, is aside from any possible 
formal utterance of it. What leads it forth? What is to 
explain its origin, and to what end does it work? All*that is 
serious and interesting centers there. We look abroad upon 
the fields of thought and see the growth of the Ethical cause. 
In all searching religious aspirations the world is coming upon 
a recognition of the moral meaning of life. Even as Emer- 
son predicted, a drift of man toward the affirmation of the 
sublime truths affecting human justice is becoming more and 
more powerful, till soon it must hold everything in its grasp. 
The Hebrew seers of modern days are as conscious of this 
evolution as any others in Christian or alien association could 
be. Indeed, the tendency is world-wide. Talking with a Jap- 
anese scholar now here on a lecturing tour, the writer was 
assured that the same leaven was at work in the East. There 
the visitor believed was the contest by the identical forces — 
the one content only with the external assistance, the other 
convinced of the immanence of the divine ; the one stript of 
self-dependence, the other full of it: the one regarding 
justice as something of time and place, the other living in 
atmosphere of perpetual ethical significance. That this present 
dividing line is calling upon us for all emp hasis of life and 
speech cannot be questioned. And yet the world seems 
about to break with old bonds and welcome this necessary 
step forward. It is altogether the finest proof given this 
modern mind of an immediate presence of something strong 
and saving in the soul of man. Even while men turn to 
Hebraism and become critics of its formal thought, Hebrews 
step forth and declare themselves not justly to be so accused. 
And in Andover an old-time impeachment is met by a dis- 
claimer from those presumed to be Calvin istic. And amid 
all the shows and gew-gaws of Episcopacy, Brooks and New- 
ton give shame to any general external criticism. And alert 
in certain moral problems, we find even Catholicism entering 
protest against being believed averse to the general current of 
life here. And right among nearer associates, in Unitarian 
circles, the grand ethical consciousness is asserting itself as 
never before. What does it all mean? Man is struggling for 
the light. Our general charges of delinquency against any 
one sect are no longer just, and are therefore of no avail. 
Everywhere word comes of unity on the basis of the infinite 
moral] beauty necessary and possible to man. That gives us 
daybreak for all dismay. h. l. t. 

Need. 

Through need the soul doth climh 

Toward heaven and light, 
And mount the heights sublime 

While yet 'tis night. 

Yearn, soul, for God, and bring 

Thyself to rest, 
A tired child slumbering 

Safe on his breast ! 

Minnie Stebbins Savage. 



Rev. E. L. Rexford and Universalists. 

Mr. Rexford is a prominent Universalist clergyman of 
Detroit, Mich., whose reputation extends into the cities and 
villages of the east, and who has been identified with Univer- 
salism for years. Recently a sermon of his, called "Loyalty 
to Christ," came to my notice, and by reading a foot-note I 
was informed, much to my surprise, that the sermon was 
refused publication by the organ of Universalists under ortho- 
dox management, the Christian Leader. Any one perus- 
ing the sermon would be struck with its thoughtfiilness, clear- 
ness, vigor and seriousness. He wrote it out of a deep mind 



and a true heart. He wished honestly to tell the little he 
knew about truth, and confess ignorance of what he did not 
or could not know. He repudiates all fetish notions of Jesus, 
and wishes men to realize as they ought that universal man is a 
religious creature. Hence, he boldly yet rightly declares that 
we ought not to be seclusive, saying, " We are God's chosen 
people." He maintains that all people have a glimmer ot 
truth at times, and that they have " their New Testaments and 
Old Testaments, though not often the pattern of ours, but 
meaning the same." He argues forcibly that "Christ" or 
" Christos" is not the name of a person, but indicates a moral 
quality, and that good people everywhere are Christian. "It 
is, " he adds, ' ' a larger word than Jesus, * * * as the word 
'water' is more comprehensive than the word 'lake,' 
Therefore to be loyal to Christ should, in a literary and relig- 
ious sense, mean to be loyal to righteousness, truth, justice. 

Denominationally we walk around in our peck measures, 
digging in exhausted mines, battering on a moor, and are 
reluctant to climb over sectarian fences to cull truth in the 
broad field of universal reality. We sit in our studies or 
churches, bowing to a^d worshiping our impartial, insipid 
and little almighty, never realizing that God in nature is the 
God of all alleged revelation, if by revelation we mean " moral 
evolution." Therefore it is high time, as Doctor Rexford sug- 
gests, that we drop our conceits, our pride for name, our pre- 
tended love for truth, and indicate the nobler aim of being 
by trying to be truth seekers. 

The word " Universalist " ought to be sufficiently large to 
be inclusive and universal. We claim it is, and we are work- 
ing to make it mean more than an " ism." To parcel out the 
denomination into rings or cliques, making them masters of all 
the denominational literature and press, is an imposition and 
imperialism for which there should be a speedy opposition and* 
redress. One half of the denomination protest against such 
" Russianism," and intend to make the cause of Universalism 
mean the most for humanity and God. Doctor Rexford has 
the heartfelt sympathy of all those who like him dare to tell 
the truth. 

J. C. F. Grumbink. 



Post-office Mission Work. 

A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED BY MRS. E. R. STEVENS, 
ST. LOUIS. 

From Gainesville, Texas, comes this word : " The state- 
ment of belief on card sent found a hearty response in me. 
If expressed a belief I thought I was the only possessor of, 
as I had never once heard a statement of Unitarian belief 
before, and I am 45 years of age and have lived from 
Boston to Texas. Your post-office method of evangeliza- 
tion is a grand one and will do much good. Wishing you 
God-speed in the work, I remain, yours, etc." 

From a young man who addresses us as " Kind Lady " 
comes a very interesting letter. He begins the letter with 
thanks, adding: " I shall ever be grateful for the favor." 
When quite a little boy he was converted and joined the 
Southern Methodist church. But when he became old 
enough to reason for himself (as he is but 19 years of age 
now, it shows that his mind has worked quickly in this 
matter), he could not conscientiously endorse many of its 
leading doctrines, so severed his connection with that body. 
In his own words I give what follows. " In the meantime 
I have been lingering in doubt and fear." By accident he 
saw a copy of Our Best Words. The motto attracted his 
attention, he read the copy carefully, and for the first time 
learned of Unitarian thought. " To say I am favorably 
impressed will not express it. I am already convinced. 
What can I do for the dissemination of this Liberal Faith? 
Am but 19 years of age, and teach school for a livelihood; 
would like to enter the ministry." 

From Linn county, Missouri, a gentleman writes: 
" I am delighted in the perusal of the various sermons sent 
to me. James Freeman Clarke's sermon, ' Has Unitarian- 
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ism done its work?' removes many doubts from my mind. 
I am happy to say that a number of my neighbors agree 
with me. I have distributed the tracts and sermons, and 
am requested to say that a very favorable impression has 
been made. I would be pleased to receive anythirfg you 
have for distribution." 

From another point in Texas a school-teacher writes: 
* I am too poor to buy what I would like to read, but 
really would like to see what way out of the labyrinth the 
Unitarian offers." He has in the beginning of the letter 
expressed himself as one so torn up by the contending 
sects that he is half way tempted to cast himself "into the 
heathen abyss of Nihilism, or leap backward into the arms 
of Rome, and by either rid myself of all this bother." 

A gentleman from Kansas writes after this manner: 
44 Having been brought up in strictly orthodox faith it is 
somewhat of a difficult mafter to get rid of those early 
ideas; but I must confess my faith is rapidly undergoing a 
change. Should you be pleased to still further furnish 
reading matter, believe me it 'will be given due consid- 
eration." 

From Missouri one says: 4i I have read with much satis- 
faction, and have read to some of my neighbors who are 
dissatisfied with the orthodox faith. I know so little of 
the nature of Unitarian publications that I cannot specify 
what I would like, but will say I am much interested. 
Yours, gratefully." 

A young man writes he would like to subscribe for 
Unity, yet cannot spare the money, as he has small 
means, and parents to support. 44 The tracts and papers 
sent I have read diligently, and it is the first that I have 
ever read of the Unitarian doctrines. I like them very 
well, and if you have any that relate to future punishment, 
would like to read them. I have loaned to my neighbors 
those already received, and will continue to do so. I belong 
to the Cumberland Presbyterian church, but do not hold 
to all their belief." 

An old lady writes from Texas, that many years ago 
she heard a Unitarian minister preach, and from that knew 
with whom she stood. Is now thrown in a strictly ortho- 
dox community, where a wide-spread revival has taken 
nearly everyone into the churches. 44 You can't turn a chip 
over but you find a church member." A clergyman 
whom she met on New Year's day at the house of a friend, 
told her she would never reach heaven ; wondered where 
she had lived all these years 44 that she had never been con- 
verted to God." The old lady would be glad to be able to 
hear a Unitarian sermon every Sunday. 

The mother of five children writes from a small town in 
Missouri, saying: 44 Your kind letter is at hand, and will 
say your kindness is manifested by the excellent reading 
that the papers which you have sent to me contain ; and 
more particularly the interest and solicitude of the letter at 
hand. I belong to no church, and I am truly delighted 
with the progressive ideas advanced in the papers and 
tracts sent. Some of my children are very fond of read- 
ing, which is a satisfaction to me. My love to you as a 
friend; will always be pleased to read anything you wish 
to send. I leave the choice to you. Thanks to you for 
yomr kindness. Your sincere friend." 



For the Last Time. 

(PLYMOUTH CHURCH, FEBRUARY 27, 1886.) 

The preacher's evening task was done ; 

The crowd had gone away; 
But something pleaded with his heart 

A little while to stay. 

For him alone the organ pealed; 

For him alone the choir 
Sang soft and low, in sweet accord, 

The song of his desire: 



44 1 heard the voice of Jesus say, 
4 Come, weary one, and rest.' " 
What prophecy for him was there 
How little any guessed! 

As lovingly he lingered there, 

Ere yet the music died, 
There came two urchins from the street 

Unf earing to his side. 

The old man buwed, and lifting up 

A soiled and homeless face, 
He kissed it as a mother might, 

Then turned to leave the place. 

On either side the urchins trod ; 

And on the left and right 
A loving hand on either pressed : 

So out into the night. 

Out, little thinking as he went 

That never any more 
His willing feet should inward go 

That sacred threshold o'er. 

And it was well: more fit good-by 

No genius could devise; 
No thoughtfulness of loving hearts, 

No wisdom of the wise. 

The 44 little ones " had always been 

His chief est joy and care : 
With them alone let him go forth — 

And God be with them there! 

And down the future he shall go, 
And through the enfranchised land, 

A loving smile upon his lips, 
A child on either hand. 

— John W. Chad-wick, in the Christian Union. 



The Liberal Church of To-Day. 

In every society and sect, and outside them all, there are 
men and women whose religious life is independent of any 
records or dogmas; who aspire to live above the plane of con- 
troversy, where truth shines with its own light, and is its own 
sufficient authority; who "accept the universe" as a realm 
of moral order, and are not dismayed by its unanswered prob- 
lems, though they never give over asking ; who hold their 
minds open to new intelligence from all quarters, and rec- 
ognize no break between past, present and future. They 
attach little importance to profession ; their religion subsists 
in simple loyalty to all received instructions. 

They are known by a certain mental hospitality and teach- 
ableness; by breadth of sympathy; by freedom from prejudice 
and bigotry ; by a manifest desire to be fair toward all peo- 
ple, parties and opinions; by a quick faculty for perceiving 
the truth in things erroneous and the good in things evil, and 
by their tenderness toward that truth and good which are 
found in bad company ; by hating only what hurts or darkens 
or degrades humanity. With faces to the future, they easily 
forgive the failures of the past, including their own. 

And all this, not because they are indifferent, but because 
they aim to be just. If they have one passion stronger than 
love of truth, it is the desire to apply truth to life, to make it 
the first working power in the world, so that henceforth men 
shall follow the better way, not from selfish hope of reward or 
fear of punishment, but from clear vision and glad choice. 
They do not destroy, they build. 

Without knowing it very well, yet with gradual approaches 
every year, tfrese people constitute a spiritual brotherhood, — 
a fellowship and communion of faith and faithfulness. They 
are the Liberal Church of To-day, they bear the germ of the 
Catholicity of To-morrow. They may be zealous churchmen 
or radical non-conformists; they may cling with tenacity to 
the Christian name, or they may be too intent on things to 
care for names ; their vision of God and immortality may be 
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dear or clouded ; but they are held fast by the living law and 
the Holy Power, and they love all the good they know, and 
love it with heart and soul and might and strength. 

To me these are the true brothers and successors of Jesus, 
the children of the New Covenant. The same blood is in 
their hearts, and they lay down their lives in the same cause. 
They belong to the company who have washed their robes 
and made them white; they are a "peculiar people,. zealous 
of good works." — Charles G. Ames, in the 1887 Year-Book 
of the Church in Philadelphia. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



live so long, and may that be !) to a feeling on his part, — 
" Well, I thought I was right, and that it was serving truth ; 
but I didn't see as widely then or as deeply a I do now, and I 
am sorry for some of my old insistances on names in religion, 
and sorry for some of the words I used.. 1 ' w. c. g. 



Shelby Seminary Memorial, Printed at the office of Our Best Words, 

Shelbyville, 111. 

It is a loving tribute to a "dear old Seminary", by one of 
the old boys, — the story of the lighting of a candle in a dark 
place, thirty-odd years ago, with glimpses of the lighters. 
Five thousand such candles, some larger, some smaller, some 
older, some newer, make together the light that we call " the 
higher school system " of the country. Our chief interest in 
it is in the little sketch given of Jasper L. Douthit, the editor 
of Our Best Words, and the man who has done his up-hill 
best these last two years to overthrow the " Unitarianism " 
which Unity would fain illustrate and establish. His school- 
mate, Wendling, the anti-Ingersoll lecturer, and an Episco- 
palian, writes the sketch, but Jasper has to furnish a few facts. 
Our readers will be touched by this: — 

" I was born four miles from Shelbyville, Illinois, October 10, 
1884;— raised to hard work on a farm;— went to school winters, about 
nine months altogether;— left home against my father's will in eager 
search of an education ;— attended the first day the Seminary opened 
at the old Methodist church ;— swept floor and built fires to pay tui- 
tion, and worked nights and mornings for my board till I began to 
teach in the primary department;— left the Seminary in 1856 and 
went to Wabash Coflege for six months ;— boarded myself while here 
and lived mostly on bread and baked potatoes, and stopped because 
of failing health ;— always puny from birth and inclined to suffer 
from nervous prostration, and have not got over it, although I do 
more mental work every year; — tried the drug business and failed in 
1857, about a month after being married to Miss Emily Lovell, of 
Abington, Mass., by whom am father of four children, two sons and 
two daughters — circle unbroken and all at home. My parents were 
Hardshell Baptists, but I worshiped with the Methodists after going 
to the Seminary, until 1862, when I made the acquaintance of, and was 
ordained to preach by, the Unitarians. In 1864 I entered Theologi- 
cal School at Meadville, Pa., and graduated three years later;— 
preached a while at Princeton, Illinois, and then began missionary 
work in Shelby county, Illinois, where I have labored ever since 1867 
to do all the good I can to everybody I can. Must regret that I 
have not done more. Y»u know the rest. But I beg you, my 
brother, make it brief and simple. I only want credit for good motives 
through life's battle so far; but candidly, I don't feel that I deserve 
any praise." 

There Wendling takes it up : 

44 Yes, many of us 4 know the rest.' And. that 4 rest' means seven- 
teen years, long years, since 1867, of self-sacrifice and ceaseless toil in 
sunlight and by starlight, and upon my word I do believe he 
suffered it all and did it all for Christ's sake. For seventeen years 
this sickly sort of a man has been a poor Unitarian preacher here at 
our doors. This poor Unitarian heretic went his quiet way as I saw 
him vear after vear, lived down a senseless prejudice against his 
church, erected a beautiful place of worship in our town, and gathered 
about him a large congregation, most of them sadly needing the 
influence of a good man (almost to the same degree as other congre- 
gations in our town), and now has a splendid Sundayschool, main- 
tains a country mission, edits a pure newspaper, and I will testify 
everywhere that his whole life, work and example in this county has 
been an evangel of peace, temperance and purity. It is the life we 
lead more than the isms we hang to ; and so I write it down as my 
calm judgment that Jasper Douthit, by his pure, self-sacrificing and 
unostentatious life, has furnished a better example of genuine hero- 
ism and nobilitv than any man our county has given birth to • • • 
The best of alfthe boys our dear old Seminary sent forth" 

High praise that from one who has known a man "year 
after year ", and agrees with him neither in politics nor relig- 
ion. And most of us who know Mr. Douthit would echo 
heartily that kind of word about him. It is a pleasure here 
to print it. And as to things far less important than life and 
character and self-forgetting, he would smile if he knew how 
trustingly we look forward fifteen or twenty years (should he 



How Shalt my Child be Taught? Practical Pedagogy, or the Science 
of Teaching, illustrated. By Louisa P. Hopkins. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

In this book the author gives the actual results of a year's 
work in a home school with a class of little children whose 
minds are fresh and unspoiled, and having had the previous 
awakening of a wisely directed kindergarten. Measured 
by public school attainments the result seems an exaggerated 
impossibility, because with the present conditions of the 
average primary school, where suppression takes more time 
than direction, and the controlling thought of the latter is 
too often to have the wheels on the right track for the 
grammar school examination, it would be so. Mrs. Hop- 
kins uses the " natural method," and it is beautifully illus- 
trated in the chapters giving lessons with the children* 
With the wisdom of the true teacher she satisfies the nat- 
ural restlessness of the childish mind by leading it into the 
beginnings of all sciences. Reading, writing, numbers, 
etc., receive due attention — because these are the tools with 
which the child is to work; but in the meantime, while 
learning the use of these, he needs food, else the task will 
be drudgery and his class-room a prison-house. He sees a 
thousand phenomena before him, and he is inwardly impelled 
to find out something about them ; if hindered, the mind is 
stultified and the child becomes dull; or if the activity does 
survive it will be used in the wrong direction; oftentimes a 
child becomes vicious by being kept from learning what he 
has a right to be taught. One sees in these lessons how the 
little minds, led by the magnetic influence of a consecrated 
teacher, unfold ; how observation leads to thought — thought 
to learning in a harmonious, orderly way; no forcing or 
cramming, but it is all children's work done ii\ children's 
way. One chapter is an address to primary teachers, in 
which she urges the importance and magnitude of their 
work. She says: "To usher a young mind upon the infi- 
nite vista of human learning is a great task for a great 
mind." 

The last chapters are given to the science of teaching. 
The book is wise and inspiring. Its readers should be 
many, especially among primary teachers. j. j. 



Shakespeare* s Insomnia and the Causes Thereof. Bv Franklin H. 
Head: Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Chicago : S. A. Max- 
well & Co. $1.00. 

Probably few heads in Chicago knew as early as last year 
that, among the Southampton papers now in the British 
Museum, some letters addressed to Shakespeare had recently 
been discovered, — among others some from the Rev. Walter 
Blaise, clergyman at Stratford -on -Avon, from Messrs. Shallow 
& Slender, London lawyers, and from Mordecai Shylock, a 
Fleet-street money-lender; one or two concerning " Nicholas 
Bottom, whom you brought from the Parish workhouse in 
Stratford", another concerning Mistress Anne Page, etc. 
The letters breathe of trouble, threatening law-suits, such as 
might well breed bad dreams and cause insomina. And our 
author has ingeniously woven from these letters an explana- 
tion of Shakespeare's frequent and feeling reference to the 
charms of sleep and the horrors of sleepless nights. If any 
one doubts the authenticity of the letters, Mr. Head can pro- 
duce more letters from the same source, to which he has 
access by a sort of patent right. Since the first edition he 
has added, for instance, a letter from Bacon in reference to 
his authorship of the plays. Not many men can tell a story 
more steadily than Mr. Head. The title historian cannot be 
awarded him, for that is reserved for the shining ones; but he 
has parts. He invents well, and every historian needs imagi- 
nation. G. 
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Retribution and Reward. 

A Sermon Preached by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, at Davenport, 
January, 1887. 

Published by the Congregation.' 



44 Say ve of ihe righteous, it is well with him ; for he shall eat the fruit 

of his doing. 1 —Isaiah. 
" He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled." — Emerson. 

At one time in their wandering the children of Israel began 
to faint for water. In their weariness and want they bewailed 
their folly in having left Egypt, and upbraided Moses for hav- 
ing led them forth. Moses, who had before borne with their 
unreasonable and ungrateful fault-finding, at this time lost all 
patience, and in a burst of wrath berated them roundly. It 
was for this burst of wrath, according to the historian, that 
Moses was not permitted to enter the Promised Land. 

What, we may ask, could have led the historian to such a con- 
clusion ? For Moses to have borne the anxieties of leadership 
for forty years, to have given up all the advantages which 
awaited him as a member of the royal court of Egypt ; to 
have devoted his great genius to this wearying task of leading 
his people into freedom, to have done all this, and then at 
the very last to have missed the joy of entering the Prom- 
ised Land, — and for what? Why, for one outburst of anger. 
Was not that a sad, hard fate ? 

Did Grecian or English dramatist ever conceive a retribu- 
tion more severe, more tragic than that ? 

The Greeks had a wholesome fear of their Nemesis ; they 
taught in splendid form the doctrine of retribution ; but in no 
drama or story of theirs which I recall did they depict so 
severe a punishment for so slight an offense. 

But now, severe as the punishment visited upon Moses is 
represented to have been, I believe that as a parable, as an 
illustration of moral principle, it is true — tragically, not melo- 
dramatically, true. 

To translate the parable into plain language, it means that 
every wrong act shuts us from some enjoyment. 

But mark, I do not mean to say that each specific misery 
we suffer is due to some specific wrong we have done. It is 
not true, for instance, that a person is always to blame if he is 
maimed in a railroad accident ; and it is not true that a per- 
son who suffers from the hatred of another is always to blame. 
This parable of Moses' exclusion from the Promised Land 
cannot, then, be taken to justify the universal proposition 
that all suffering is due to sin. It would be a sorry conso- 
lation to tell a virtuous and loving parent that his child had died 
because he had sinned : a sorry consolation to go to a Socrates 
in prison or a Christ on Calvary and say — Behold, you sinned, 
and now you suffer. 

But while it will not do to say that all suffering is due to 
sin, it will do to say that all sin brings suffering, that each 
burst of anger, for instance, does keep us from some promised 
land. Emerson must have believed so when he wrote: " He 
who does a good deed is instantly ennobled." For this say- 
ing, of course, carries with it its corollary : " He who does 
a mean deed is by the action itself contracted." The one state- 
ment cannot be true unless the other is, and I believe both are 
true, and I believe that it is just this truth above all others 
which needs to be preached in this day. To my apprehension 
the church has been preaching an injurious view of retribu- 
tion. For wrong doing she has preached either punishment 
by prodigy, or punishment in hell : punishment by law and 
punishment in the every-day life she has preached all too 
little. I am inclined to believe that there is a large class of 
people who would say, " Well, then, God does not punish us 
at all," if 1 should say I do not believe he punishes us either 
by lightning flashes or by hell fire. 

The gentleman who exclaimed the other day, " Oh! I don't 
care anything for the church; I'll take my chances of hell," 
must have held this idea of the retribution. 



Now, I do not claim that the church has preached this doc- 
trine of retribution alone, but it is on this doctrine that she 
has thrown the emphasis of her preaching ; it is to this doc- 
„ trine that the fundamental schemes of Catholic and orthodox 
salvation are adapted ; it is in this doctrine that the mass of 
her followers believe. Of course, along with the loud preach- 
ing of this doctrine, the church has been insisting that happi- 
ness of the individual, the home and the state, depends upon 
righteousness. But this insistence has been mild, indifferent, 
compared with the furious stress which has been laid upon the 
tortures of hell and the terrors of catastrophe. 

It is high time for the church to change all this. The melo- 
drama of hell and catastrophe is practically played out. Men 
now know that the lightning has a preference for the church 
rather than the saloon, and that hell is something to be smiled 
about, as one smiles about the Greek Hades, or Dante's Inferno. 

But is the doctrine of retribution also played out ? Not in 
the least : never was it so capable of demonstration and of 
forcible presentation as to-day. 

But the doctrine must be presented in a new shape : it must 
be declared, that punishment is by law and not by prodigy ; 
that it goes on in all places and times, and not in one distant 
place in the remote future. 

Emerson struck the keynote of this new preaching when he 
wrote: " He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled." 
That is the gospel this age needs to have preached ; a gospel 
which the great asfronomer-poet of Persia preached when he 
declared : " Hell is but a spark of the useless troubles which 
we have given ourselves." 

And yet, smooth though this new doctrine of retribution 
sounds, there is something exceedingly terrible about it; 
something unescapable, more relentless than Nemesis, more 
implacable than hell. If a person does a good deed he is 
instantly ennobled thereby; if he does an evil deed he is 
instantly degraded thereby. Think what that means; illus- 
trate what it means. A child puts its fingers into the fire ; 
it is instantly burned thereby. So when a man puts his soul 
into any moral fire, does any wrong deed, his soul is instantly 
burned thereby ; Christ cannot help it ; nothing can help it. 
Throw yourself from a precipice and you must fall ; so step 
from any height of righteousness and you must fall. Your 
soul will be bruised in one case as certainly as your body will 
be in the other. 

But let us face this thought not in figures and generaliza- 
tions merely, but rather In details and in facts. 

You are at a party and give way to a fit of envy. Is not 
the punishment, the degradation, instant? Is a state of envy 
a happy, a noble, condition ? Contrast that state with one of 
loving admiration. Relatively speaking, is not one a hellish, 
the other a heavenly, frame of mind? 

Likewise contrast a state of lust with a state of love. From 
the height of love look back upon the depths of that lust. Con- 
sider the merciless selfishness — disregard of mother, society, 
God — which that lust implies ; consider, too, the deceit which 
it necessitates, the dark night, the hypocritical face, the lying 
answers ; consider, farther, the deprivation which it occasions ; 
moments when you are without noble thoughts, away from 
great books, lost to true friendship, — yes, consider the merci- 
less selfishness, the despicable deceit, the sad deprivation into 
which lust instantly, necessarily, brings one, and then tell me, 
is there not retribution, certain, sure retribution? 

So, too, with other sins. Can a man cheat and escape pun- 
ishment ? Look back at the cheat's state from some height of 
sterling integrity. How foul it shows in the contrast! In the 
cheat's home, something is lacking to the highest love between 
husband and wife; children, neighbors, books yield not their 
highest delights ; birds, flowers, sunlight, keep back some- 
thing. In one chamber of the cheat's soul is an ugly secret ; 
around that chamber must be thrown a thick, gloomy wall. 
Through that wall the tenderest whispers of love, the sweetest 
words of reverence, the highest voice of nature, cannot pene- 
trate, and the very moment the cheating is done, the foundation 
of that wall is laid, and on that foundation the wall will rise 
as certainly as the coral reef rises where the coral dies. 
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The inevitableness of punishment — the inevitableness of 
reward — that is the gteat thought. 

But first, there roust be no false notions as to the kind ot 
reward or punishment which comes. Every creature brings 
forth after its kind, we know. So does every deed. 

If your good deed has been one of friendship, then be con- 
tent to receive the fruits of friendship ; do not ask for the fruits 
of financiering. 

To expect that all goodness will issue in some tangible, 
material benefit, is to take the falsest view of this great question 
of retribution. Some persons speak as if goodness must be 
unprofitable if it does not make a man rich. Now there is a 
dependence of riches upon goodness, as one can easily demon- 
strate by citing the history of nations ; but in the case of ^the 
individual, riches do not necessarily follow because a man is 
good in one or twenty ways. 

Kindness does not necessarily bring riches, neither does 
honesty, neither does reverence, neither does generosity. All 
these qualities and more help to riches, when certain other 
good qualities are present, such as industry, shrewdness and 
economy; but they cannot separately or collectively insure 
riches, and riches will often come when they are wanting. 

No, what each virtue insures is not some reward extraneous 
to itself, unlike itself, but a reward germane to itself, in its 
own line. 

The rewards of honesty, for instance, are the delights of 
honesty. I name but one of those delights, that of trusting 
and being trusted. Is that a trivial delight, a small matter? 
Nay, a great matter, something sublime there is in a large, 
generous trustfulness. Just consider what a factor trustfulness 
is in civilization. # 

The savage ventured a few miles from home at the peril of 
his life; the civilized man travels through continents with 
little fear. The savage had dealings with few men and in 
few ways; the civilized man deals directly and indirectly with 
millions, and with those in ways innumerable. 

Now think what a demand for trust these large dealings 
and these extended journeys require. Indeed trustfulness, 
the joy of trusting and being trusted, is a strong leaven, a 
sweet odor, a genial sunlight penetrating, gladdening, light- 
ening tjje whole life of the civilized man. Conscious of this 
great joy he may not always be, — but there it is, the unnoted 
benediction resting upon the soul. 

If trust be such a factor of civilization, think what it is in 
the life of the individual. Where would be the joy of a 
thanksgiving reunion without trust, and is not that joy greater 
in proportion as the company is trusted and trusting? 
Where, too, would be the blessing of a family but for that 
heavenly trust which holds between parent and child ? 

Facing, then, the full significance of trust, all of the joy 
and delight and peace which it implies, who but will say that 
honesty, the sure fruit of which is trust — who but will say 
that honesty is rewarded, that it does bring a man to a Promised 
Land? that he is instantly ennobled thereby? 

And as with honesty so with every other virtue, its reward 
is sure after its kind; its promised land is reached — not some 
other, but its promised land. 

Just at this point we must criticise the parable of Moses and 
the Promised Land. 

That Moses was punished for his impatience, I doubt not ; 
that he was shut out from the Promised Land for one burst 
of anger, I do not believe. That would have been punish- 
ment not after its kind. The reaching of the Promised Land 
was something material, and it depended upon hundreds of con- 
ditions — not upon the one condition that Moses always keep 
his temper. To say that Moses suffered for his bad temper 
ia this material, sensational way is to make a very rough, 
though striking exhibition of the law of retribution — some- 
thing to catch the attention of children, but surely nothing to 
satisfy a careful student of morals ; nothing, either, in the 
line of which a great institution like the church ought to con- 
duct its teaching. 

The church must have a truer statement of the law ot 
retribution than that. 



Men see to-day that dishonesty does not keep them from 
riches ; that riotous living does not exclude them from the 
good society ; that lying, hypocrisy and deceit are quite com- 
' patible with good health and immunity from calamities. 

But what men do not see is, that while dishonesty may not 
keep them from riches, it does keep them from something of 
infinitely greater value than riches — a noble character, a beau- 
tiful manhood. 

To say it roughly, lightning and earthquakes and pestilence 
do not care a snap whether a man is honest or dishonest. 
They go by a law which concerns itself, but remotely with 
such things. 

But there is a something which does concern itself with 
these moral qualities, that is, manhood. The growth of man- 
hood is something as actual, as awful, as lightning or earth- 
quake. 

The laws that made those grand characters whom we revere 
under the names of Christ and Socrates and Epictetus and 
Emerson — are not the working of those laws something to be 
dreaded, respected as much, yea more, than the laws of light- 
ning and earthquake? 

Well, those are the laws which care whether you are honest 
or dishonest, — those the laws which decide whether you are to 
enjoy the supremest happiness. 

Oh ! why can we not be forever done with this teaching 
which degrades morals by making reward always a matter of 
dollars and cents, or of a front seat in heaven? 

Has the poor man whose unspotted life and tender heart 
make for him a home where love and reverence abide — has 
not such a man his reward? Yea, even if the earthquakes 
were to swallow up that home to-morrow, or want find lodge- 
ment there, would not the man still have his reward; still 
have entered his promised land ? Not a land where everything 
is perfect, but a land where each good quality is rewarded after 
its kind ; not a land where an apple-tree can be made to bring 
forth every good fruit under the heavens, but a land where 
every apple-tree does bear apples. 

Now, friends, when you come to look at the question of 
rewards and punishments from this point of view, I think it 
will acquire a dignity and significance for you which it has 
never had. 

You will look about you and say, See that sweet but firm 
temper — is not that a promised land? how is that to be 
reached ? by the money-making road ? by the road of religious 
speculation ? Nay, but by the road of self-control ; by the way 
where love gives the strength to mount on stepping-stones 
of your dead self to higher things. 

And following this same line of thought you will say, Con- 
sider that life of Christ — so arduous in its labor, so sad in its 
ending, and yet, how many promised lands were in it — what 
purity, what gentleness, what love for others, what trust in 
God, what assurance of deathlessness! 

Can I attain those promised lands? Yes. Stop the angry 
word as it springs to your lips ; shut out the impure thought by 
a pure one ; go forth and do the kind deed to some suffering 
neighbor ; force yourself to read, to think of noble lives and 
noble things ; acquire the firm-set habit of being severe with 
yourself — of honestly seeing yourself as you are; and then cul- 
tivate the beneficent habit of devout longing and aspiration — 
of seeing yourself as in God's eyes, and lo ! one by one you 
will enter the promised lands of a beautiful character. 

You will not enter all the promised lands at once. No, just 
as you are getting happily into one such land, lo ! another will 
appear, and yet another, and another. 

But do not be discouraged, rather rejoice at that, for it is 
that which tells you how endless in grand possibilities is this 
soul of yours. Be as great as you can to-day — as true, kind, 
devout — to-morrow you can be greater, and the next to-mor- 
row greater still, and the next, and the next. 

Numberless, numberless, are the promised lands of the soul, 
each a more beautiful land than the former. In that thought 
lies the inspiration of life here, and the joy of the life to come. 
In.that thought, too, is seen the source of our highest reward, 
namely, that each height we gain puts us in a position to gain 
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a higher. As the reward of the child who learns his alphabet 
is not a knowledge of the alphabet itself, but the possibility of 
learning other things which that knowledge brings, so the 
highest reward of doing what we see to be right at any moment 
is not the satisfied conscience of the moment, but the possibil- 
ity of right-doing, of a still higher order, which that good deed 
brings. 

Yes, all things are prospective, preparatory. The little good 
which the child does is prospective of thesplendid deeds which 
the man can do in consequence of the start made in childhood. 
So, too, the little good which we men and women on earth can 
.do is but prospective of that untold doing of good to which 
we shall be helped in the heavenly life by the good done on 
earth. 

THE HOME. 



Raiment of Light. 

Once — so runs an ancient story — the clothes of men were 
made of light. There were only two to be clothed, for this 
was when there were no human beings but Adam and Eve in 
Eden. . The common story is that these two were left 
unclothed, and this is the eider story as it is in the Bible ; but 
after this, as if men were not pleased to think of their early 
parents all bare and unman tied, there rose another story, also 
very old, that they had 'robes made of light, beautiful scarfs 
and kirtles of sheen vapors falling from neck to foot in grace- 
ful and swaying folds. These we may believe were put on and 
off as Adam and Eve willed ; and there were night garments as 
well as day .robes, that the happy pair might sleep in a softer 
and veiled glow. Now if thus our first parents were draped 
in the raiment of light, of course their faces must have shone 
also, for their faces, if they had not beamed, would have 
seemed very dark and dull in the midst of that shining dress. 
Thus their eyes and all features gave out rays even brighter 
than their garb, so that they were creatures of light clothed 
with light. After they had sinned, as the story is, and were 
driven out from their lovely Paradise, they no longer had this 
apparel, but had to find clothes for themselves of common 
materials. Yet a little of their former bright raiment clung 
to them, and became the finger nails, which, though no 
longer giving light, yet still remained so much like the light 
that the rays pass through them, so that they are transparent. 

Of this story I ask, as of many others, Is it true ? And I 
answer, Yes, it is true. What then — do I mean that there 
were two persons called Adam and Eve living alone in a 
paradise, and that they had garments actually made of beams 
of lijjht, woven or felted together in* some way, and draped 
around them ? No, I mean not that. Who ever saw such 
raiment ? How is it possible to believe it ? But this is only 
a language, a very ancient and primitive language which 
tells by images, imaginings and wonders what «the people were 
thinking of. It was the ancient and child-like tongue in 
which they said that innocence makes all things full of joy, 
and that it is clear, pure, transparent. In truth, the words that 
belong to light apply so well to goodness, and so often are 
used to express it, that in writing this last sentence I had to 
be very careful not to say that innocence was bright, shining, 
glowing, beaming, radiant, illumining, sunny; for these are 
the words that came first to me by which to describe the 
blithe and sweet cheer of innocence. And if I were speaking 
not of innocence only, but of great, strong, faithful goodness, 
such words as luster, splendor, glory, effulgence, would come 
to me. Light is everywhere the symbol of goodness and of 
the joy that comes of goodness. We call a smile bright, and 
happy eyes bright; the eye, also, we say, flashes, and the 
face, we say, lights up. There must be something that is like 
light, that is of its kin and moves us as light does, in these 
expressions of the soul in the face ; for why else should we 
call them bright, shining, light-giving? If we love any one 
very much we even say, "He is the light of my eye"; and 
we can hardly think of warm things except as shining things, 
so that we speak of a glowing lovo, and also call it a flame or 



a fire, and speak of love-light on the face or in the eyes. 
Now all these things were seen and felt by men thousands of 
years ago, and their way of telling it was in such stories as 
this of the garments of Adam and Eve made of light. In the 
same way they thought of the face of God as being light. 
This, you know, is found in the beautiful benediction given 
to Moses, as told in the sixth chapter of Numbers, whereby 
to bless the people, — " The Lord make his face to shine upon 
thee ;" and in prayers, as in the fourth Psalm, "Lift up the 
light of thy countenance upon us"; and in happy expressions 
of trust and joy as, "They shall walk, O Lord, in the light 
of thy countenance." In the little book called the First 
Epistle of John, in the New Testament, in the first chapter, 
is written,— "We declare unto you that God is light and in 
him is no darkness at all"; of which thought a very beautiful 
image is given in the book called Revelation, the 21st chapter, 
where the heavenly city is said to have " no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God did 
lighten it ;" and the gates of the city are not to be shut at any 
time because there is no night and so they needjiot be closed. 
Now, as thus God is called light, so he has made creatures of 
light. The angels have shining faces, as we read all through 
the Bible, and even shining bodies; and men were to have 
the same ; they were to become again bodied with light as 
Adam was robed in it. This is Paul's meaning when he says 
(1st Cor. xv. 40): "There is a natural body and there is a 
spiritual body." For I think Paul conceived this as a body 
made of light, or full of light. In like way, some of the 
Arabs say that all spirits were made by God of the fire ; the 
good angels of the light of the fire, and some not so good, of 
the flame ; and others, that were bad, of the smoke. As light 
in this ancient story language meant goodness and joy, so 
darkness meant evil and pain, as you will find in many places 
in the Bible and in many stories out of the Bible. A sad and 
frightful use of darkness in men's story language is what some 
people said of the fires in the awful pit called hell, where (so 
little did they know of infinite goodness) they said the bad 
men were to be tormented. Some said that the flames which 
burned them w*ere not bright like most flames, but dark flames 
without light, which made the pain of them worse, and the 
horrors of the place more dreadful. 

Now, is not the story of Adam's clothes a true story ? For, 
though it cannot happen just so, and no mantles are made out 
of sunbeams, yet this was the language in which men said that 
goodness is light in the world, and, like the sun shining on 
our path, shows us the way to go. No doubt those ancient 
men believed the story also just as they said it; but more 
deeply still they believed, and meant to say by it, that good- 
ness is like light in the earth. So I say that story is true, and 
in the same way the Bible story about the heavenly city is 
true. This was another part of the ancient way of saying that 
goodness shows us all things like light. j. v. b. 



A Street Picture in Naples. 

(FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL HEYSE.) 

Two beggar boys I noticed in the street, 
Both clad in tatters, one with shoeless feet ; 
The other's shoes so worn and ripped and rent 
They scarcely held together as he went. 

Yet his companion enviously eyed 

His richer brother, strutting in his pride; 

For though much mangled by Time's keen-edged tooth, 

The shoes had charms to tempt a barefoot youth. 

And the first coppers begged from passers-by 

He gave a boot-black, while his heart beat high, 

Telling the world with a triumphant grin 

The fortune that he happened to be in — 

44 The man with shoes can pay to have them shine ; 

Nobles and princes wear such shoes as mine." 

-Our Youth 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



ChiQSgO. — The Monday noon Union 
Teachers meeting was held as usual In the 
Channing Club rooms, Mr. Jones, leader. 
Subject: Ezekiel, chapters xl to xlviii. This 
is the prophet's vision of the New Jeru- 
salem, the renovated home of the Jews after 
the restoration of the people, by the power of 
Jehovah, forever. We are not to try to recon- 
cile the vision with the known geography of 
Palestine. The features of the vision are 
wholly priestly, except the provision that the 
king must regulate the weights and measures 
honestly and exactly. Probably this was a 
very important and difficult matter in ancient 
trading. Ezekiel in this passage drops flatly 
into the priest The only poetic touch is the 
river flowing from the temple. This dream 
of Ezekiel has had a vast effect on the hopes 
and faiths of the Jews — which fact has a pathos 
in it. 

— Upwards of one thousand people were 
present at Central Music Hall last Sunday 
evening. The meeting was given to a con- 
sideration of the work of the " Moral Educa- 
tion Society ". Addresses was made by Doc- 
tor Thomas, Rabbi Hirsch, and Mr. Jones; 
the first speaking of Heredity, the second of 
Environment, the last of the Will. Judge 
Booth and Professor Swing were prevented 
by sickness from attending. There is no sub- 
ject more pressing than that of social purity, 
and none more difficult to speak of. This 
meeting was such a success that others ought 
to be undertaken. 

Philadelphia. — Unity Church, Camden, 
has just had its successful dedication, and if 
the days to follow become as forceful as those 
past, its important future may be confidently 
counted upon. On the evening of the 16th, 
and all through the day succeeding till the 
sun had set, there were meetings and greet- 
ings, and songs and social comminglings 
enough for the hungriest mind. One could 
wonder, when casting thought back to the in- 
fant parlor circle of a year or less ago at which 
the project now hopefully afoot was bruited, 
how the few then in service should so soon 
have effected a lodgment upon that conserva- 
tive community. Yet it was all there, with 
an evidence of determination which, wisely 
directed, can become a necessary adjunct to 
Camden's local life. For one who doubted 
Wednesday held the solvent. Through much 
music, aspiration, speech-making, their novel 
experiment was launched in appeal to a popu- 



ace previously undisturbed by Unitarian affir- 
mations. The sermon was from Mr. Grindall 
Reynolds, who gave a general review of the 
Unitarian's position in respect to the hopes of 
mankind and the need of a broader gospel 
than that commonly accepted. Clifford was 
given the prayer, Camp the invocation, the 
elder Hinckley the reading. Through all there 
was a happy interspersal of anthems and 
hymns, some of them from selected voices 
and some rendered by the entire audience. 
When the moment for installation came Mr. 
Haskell received his "right hand of fellow- 
ship " from Mr. May and his "send-off" from 
Mr. Ames, who, in what is called the "address 
to the people", introduced some felicitous 
illustrations which went to the mark and 
should have been cherished. Whittier's hymn, 
commencing "All gifts are Thine: no gift 
have we" — was sung with considerable unc- 
tion, and the concerted reading of the dedi- 
cation statement,— " To the Supreme Being, 
the All-Father; to the True, the Good, the 
Beautiful; to the God-love in human hearts; 
to the Christ ideal; to that ministry which 
enlightens the ignorant, counsels the erring, 
strengthens the- weak, comforts the sorrowing; 
to the ministry of good- will and good deeds " — 
was developed, as I thought, in a measure 
that became unconsciously musical. So the 
evening wore on, to the evident enjoyment of 
all. The morning introduced other exer- 
cises, first among which was a certain " De- 
votional Meeting and Communion," the latter 
attended with an explanation from Mr. May 
and Mr. Reynolds of its rationalistic adoption 
by Unitarians. The Rev. James Shriglev, 
Universalist, assisted in this, ceremony. Trie 
essays that followed were from Furness, 
Calthrop and Reynolds, the first using 
Easter as his subject, the second treat- 
ing of "The New Piety," and the third, 
together with the Rev. H. R. Wilson, of 
Wilmington, Del., touching upon matters of 
cognate interest. At this session the gentle- 
manjGilbert, who recently left the Methodist 
pulpit and caused some orthodox unrest in 
Philadelphia, gave a brief explanation of his 
present religious attitude. Mr. Mangasarian, 
who was announced to talk, was ill and there- 
fore not present. Thus the hours came and 
went, the ladies furnished the delightful mid- 
day meal, and afternoon, with its Ethical stud- 
ies, was upon the conferees* Clifford came 
here foremost, with a consideration of " Re- 
ligion and Morality", Weston following 
with a paper on "The New Basis of Re- 
ligious Fellowship." Then Camp had a 
thought upon "Organized Charities", Cal- 
throp a brief word supplementally to his 
forenoon talk, Hinckley some gentle grate- 
fulness for good things said there, and 
Ame«, in his usual vein, a dream of unity 
with which to close the day's feast. Clifford 
spoke in his full, generous, philosophic way 
upon an interpretation of religion which made 
morality the subordinate power. Weston, in 
beautiful spirit, appealed for unity in human 
work, assuming speculative unanimity to be 
impossible, but a fellowship in the essentials 
of ethics to be ideal istically within reach and 
necessary. Camp dwelt particularly upon the 
work done in his section for the humaniza- 
tion in the intellectualizing, as I read it — of 
charity. Hinckley congratulated the people 
upon the broad and inclusive programme ar- 
ranged for the occasion. Ames dwelt upon 
the palpable harmony which subsisted between 
the many notes from various voices which 
had been struck throughout the celebration. 
During this sitting Clifford read a poem on 
"Aspiration", which had been contributed as 
fitting for the hour. 

Now we have seen these people well -housed, 
genially welcomed by compeers in the similar 
work hereabouts, and sent on their way re- 
joicing. May it be a journey of sufficing 
helpfulness! All their good work has been 
done within a year. This fact was univer- 



sally commented upon with surprise. They 
have there a church-building which gives 
them two large auditoriums, a parlor and a 
home for the minister, which is cozy beyond 
complaint. They have their two sermons 
each Sunday, a Sunday-school, an Ethical 
Association^ lecture course in pre pa ration, and 
a regular Tuesday evening social entertain- 
ment for the public, which is literally sought 
by crowds with strangers. This is their op- 
portunity, the invitation to spiritual work, the 
suggestion of what may be done to the enrich- 
ment of the moral sense in that newly- visited 
constituency. h. l. t. 

— Rev. Charles G. Ames paid a running visit 
to Washington, D. C, last week, exchanging 
pulpits with Rev. R. R. Shippen, Mr. Ship- 
pen occupying the Spring Garden desk with 
a goodly gathering of the members of the so- 
ciety. 

Woman's Work.— The first movement 
towards organic missionary work among 
Unitarian women in this country was mide at 
the Western Conference at Toledo in 1877. 
In 1878 the women " resolved that they were 
not only willing but had an honest desire to 
share henceforth in the labors and responsi- 
bilities of their brethren ", and steps were 
taken to organize the Women's Wesfern Uni- 
tarian Conference. In 1880 the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the National Conference was 
organized, and now Chicago, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati ^and other places have their 
Women's Associations that hold monthjy 
meetings for study and missionary work. The 
March meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion "brought together about seventy-five 
representatives of the congregations of Phila- 
delphia, Germantown, Camden and Wilming- 
ton. A paper on 'Jesus' was read, and gave 
rise to remarks by many of the ladies present." 
Thus the good work goes on. The suggestion 
made at Toledo, that women might do something 
through independent organizations, was greeted 
by many with opposition, and even ridicule. 
" How far that little candle throws its beam." 

Will Some one Answer.— Editor of 
Unity : Desiring very much to know what 
and where anything is clone for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf rqutes in Chicago, I 
request those informed to give in the 
next issue of Unity the facts of the case. 
There are those in the city who would 
be \ greatly pleased to hear of any relief 
work or teaching done for the benefit of the 
deaf mute children. It is a subject which is 
new to the thought of a large number of. peo- 
ple of whom inquiry has been made. 

J. Crossett. 
.♦ . 

A Deep Mystery. 

Wherever yon are located yon should write to Hallett 
A Co., Portland. Maine, and receive free, fall Informa- 
tion about work that you can do and live at horn*, 
making thereby from $5 to I2ft and upward dajlr. 
Home have made over $60 in a day. All is new. Hal 
lett A Co. will start you. Capital not needed. Either 
sex. All ages. No class of working people have ever 
made money so fast heretofore. Comfortable fortum e 
await every worker. All this seems a deep in rate rv to 
you, reader, hut send along your address and it will he 
cleared up and proved. Better not delay; now is the 
time. 



Children Starving to Death 

on account of their Inability to digest food, will find a 
most marvelous food and remedy in Scott's Emulsion 
Very palatable and easily digested. Dr. 8 W. Govs* 
of Waco, Texas, says: " Ihave used your Emulsion In 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted i 
but gives strength and Increases the appetite.* 1 



A Tribute to American Genius 

were the recent awards at Liverpool and Edinburgh 
of silver medals to Seabury A Johnson, Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and proprietors of Benson's Caprine Plas- 
ters. These plasters are indorsed by 5,000 physicians 
and pharmacists as the only reliable external remedy 
for coughs, colds, rheumatism, etc. Beware of nos- 
trums advertised by quacks. 



For an Irritated Throat, 

Cough or Cold, "Brown't Bronch^fil Trocke* ' are 
offered with the fullest confidence in their efficacy, 
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EDITORIAL. 



Is there not a feeling in society that the changed condi- 
tions of life, rapid transit, the telegraph and the like, have 
done away with the need of the old-fashioned slow virtues of 
industry, economy and faithfulness, and the endeavor to build 
up a character by patient continuance in well-doing on one 
spot? w. w. 

As will be seen in our " Notes from the Field ", our Hol- 
land friends at. Grand Rapids have invested in the " Hamil- 
iton Vocalion " of which we have spoken before. The 
pastor, a man of fine musical tastes, — as all pastors ought to 
be, — writes us : '.' Its accompanying power is very satisfactory, 
and there are very lovely combinations for single playing. It 
is attracting attention, and many come to see it." 

Says the poet Longfellow: "In the elder days of the 
Church, when the Presbyter invested with his singing-robes 
the Psalmista, he said to him : ' See that what thou singest 
with thy mouth thou believest also in thy heart, and that 
what thou believest in thy heart thou confirmest also in thy 
life. ' ' ' Not a bad text for a discourse on Church Singing. Com- 
pilers of hymn-books, too, might find here something to be 
regarded. 

Beecher will pass down into history as the man who won 
his popularity because he was always ready to lend his great 
gifts to unpopular causes. Did the slave need a friend ; 
secession sentiment in England need a rebuke; did the 
Chinaman in San Francisco need a champion; the infidel 
Ingersoll a courteous introduction; did. woman's suffrage 
need a defender ; the republican party a rebuke from one of 
its own members; evolution an advocate in the pulpit — 
Henry Ward Beecher dared always to do it. 

Mr. Hosmer, of Cleveland, recently said in his pulpit : 
" While Colonel Ingersoll is not likely to be an applicant for 
admission to mine or any other church or religious society, 
yet were he to become a resident of this city and to be drawn 
to me and my people and our associated work, I would my- 
self welcome him in the spirit of brotherhood. I am not 
personally an admirer of Col. Ingersoll. His methods are 
not my methods. I dislike in him what often to me seems 
want of reverence and tenderness for others' faiths. But if 
he, being as I suppose an honest agnostic, were to be drawn 
to my preaching, who am not an agnostic, and to this service 
where we have prayer»and hymn and serious thought upon the 
issues of conduct and life, my basis of fellowship is, thank 
God, large enough to give him the hand of welcome; nor 
in so doing should *we have the worst member, let me add, 
among the churches of this community, nor the least valu- 
able. Indeed, were some of the ministers of this city to have 
him and others of his intellectual keenness before them every 
Sunday, it might conduce to the vigor and logic of their pul- 
pit utterances. It would hold them from rash and reckless 
assertions, for they would then know that there were those in 
the congregation who would detect them. But the implica- 
tion that this breadth on my part, or on the part of that fel- 
lowship of churches to which I belong, denies or overlooks 
the value and importance of men's beliefs, is the preacher's 
own hasty inference." 



Rev. John C. Kimball, in his sermon on Henry Ward 
Beecher, at Hartford, Conn., tells the following story : 
" Beecher was confronted by an indignant conservative mob, 
who were determined that he should not preach his anti- 
slavery word. Every time he opened his mouth to speak 
they met him with a storm of hisses that overwhelmed 
every other sound. Smiling on them good-naturedly, as 
his wont was, he waited patiently for a lull and then man- 
aged in his drollest way to get in the words, 4 Gentlemen, 
you remind me very much of my grand-uncle.' The curi- 
osity of the audience was at once excited to know what the 
point of resemblance was between them and an individual 
apparently so far-fttched, and in a great hush he was allowed 
to go on. 'My grand-uncle', he said, 'was a blacksmith, 
and I am sorry to say, for family reasons, a very poor black- 
smith, too. Once on a time, however, he got a fine piece 
of steel and said to himself, I will make a broad-axe out of 
this. So he put it in the fire and heated it, and took it out 
and hammered and hammered and hammered on it, but all 
in vain; it would not make an axe. Then he said, "Well, 
I'll make a hatchet of it at any rate " ; so he put it in the fire 
and heated it again and hammered and hammered, and ham- 
mered, but still all in vain ; he couldn't make even a hatchet of 
it; and then,' said Mr. Beecher, 'my great-uncle got mad 
and seizing the red hot steel in his tongs he plunged it into a 
tub of water and exclaimed, " Well, there is one thing I can 
do with it : lean make a plaguey good hiss. " ' The audience 
saw the point and with a round of applause and roar of 
laughter, allowed him to pour into their ears one of the 
strongest anti-slavery speeches they had ever heard, conquered 
and won over as no denunciation or reason could have made 
them, by his good-natured tact." 

We are sorry that it is so hard to tempt our Minneapolis 
associate into our columns. When we can do no better we 
are glad to catch him on the wing. A local paper thus reports 
a fragment of a sermon on the " Blessedness of Breathing "; 
which he described as "burning out our substance and our- 
selves to produce warmth and work. Breathing is what most 
lifts the animal above the vegetable kingdom, and the higher 
animals above the lower. The tree only selfishly accumulates 
and stands still ; the animal breathes and burns out his accu- 
mulations, and moves. The poorly-breathing alligator is cold- 
blooded, and dozes all day on the bank as if dead ; but the 
swiftly-breathing bird becomes warm and so active that he 
takes a tour of a Minnesota county in the summer morning 
and spends his winters in Florida like a gentleman. So in 
all fields, not only physical but spiritual, higher life comes 
from burning out. Morality advances by consuming itself, 
just as a breathing animal does ; and how many old moral 
standards and sentiments have had to be destroyed before the 
world could advance from savages making meals of each other 
to society giving meals to the unfortunate. So religion ad- 
vances by breathing and consuming its old tissue; — and how 
many ideas of religious duty and of deity have had to vanish 
in smoke and ashes since Samuel ordered innocent women 
and children to be slain in the service of God ? And warmth 
of heart and high religious life comes to-day only from burn- 
ing. Christendom keeps the memory of a man who was ready 
to consume himself to warm the world. And whatever critics 
may think about the real facts of Jesus's life, Christendom 
keeps the memory of an ideal of love and self-sacrifice, which 
has been accepted by the civilized world as the highest and 
divinest ideal to follow. And such it is. Nothing else in the 
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world is so noble as a generous deed ; nothing else so divine 
as a life of self sacrifice. Nothing so warms and consecrates 
us as to breathe deeply of the divine spirit of love and let it 
burn out our substance and our selfishness and ourselves in 
acts of helpfulness to others.' ' 



The Cincinnati Resolution— Was it Uncongrega- 

tional. 

If there be one thing which all Unitarians, from the begin- 
ning almost to the present day, have asserted with repeated 
affirmation and enthusiasm, it is that they are a church 
without a binding '"creed"; The Cincinnati resolution 
simply said that for the thousandth time, — u The Western Uni- 
tarian Conference conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic 
tests." It follows then — it is no separate and independent 
affirmation, but it follows — that Unitarians, and of course the 
Western churches as a part of the body, and the Western 
Conference speaking collectively for that part, do " welcome 
all who wish to join them to help establish truth and right- 
eousness and love in the world". If Unitarians have any 
welcome at all to offer, and it is not based on intellectual 
assent to doctrine, what can it be based on save the spirit 
of truthfulness and right and love ? 

But this position has been attacked on two sides. First by 
a credal party — the party whose insistance at last brought 
the Cincinnati resolution into being as reply to their demand. 
This party — be it always remembered, we believe in their 
honor while they say it — says that it does not mean a "creed": 
it only wants the Conference to declare that Unitarianism 
" stands For " Theism and Christianity. But when they show 
what they do mean by calling these intellectual beliefs "es- 
sential " to Unitarianism ; when they point to the open door 
and say publicly to ministers, Unless you teach them, your 
work ought not be named "Unitarian "; when they say of 
the Conference, " It voted down every resolution to describe 
its basis or purpose to be Christian or even Theistic : after 
this action the Conference had no right to call itself Unitarian" 
(the italics theirs); when some of them call our Cincinnati 
words an " atheistic resolution "; when they start a vigorous 
propaganda by paper, magazine, pamphlets and bands of 
printing ministers, to break up the Western Conference and 
split the churches that support it; and when, as condition 
of ceasing from their attacks, they offer the Conference the 
alternative, Either say those doctrinal words or surrender all 
executive functions, — in shorter phrase, the alternative of 
shibboleth or suicide; and when they do all this against breth- 
ren who, as they know well, are spending their lives preach- 
ing, worshiping, writing out, and trying to live out the faith 
of "Theism " and the ideals of "Christianity", but who do 
w/hold and therefore will not say that these beliefs and terms 
are "essential" to the Unitarian name and fellowship, — we 
say, when they show in til these ways what they do mean, 
that meaning comes so near to being " creed " that we feel 
no sense of injustice in describing them roundly as the " cre- 
dal party". If, as is claimed, "many Unitarian ministers 
give their cordial approval" to this sort of thing, then the 
more need for other Unitarians to give it a frank name and 
stand openly against it. 

The Cincinnati resolution has also been objected to in 
behalf of a very different interest, — an anxious " Congrega- 
tionalism". It is said to be " absolutely contrary to Con- 
gregational polity". A warning to this effect was sent forth 
last fall by Mr. Crooker of Madison His pamphlet sketches 
the sturdy congregational liberty of the early Massachusetts 
churches, — that liberty untrammeled by presbyter, bishop, 
synod or liturgy,* in virtue of which the Calvinistic meeting- 
houses of the fathers gradually became the Unitarian meeting- 
houses of the children. It then describes the Conferences, 
purely consultative, not judicial, of these early churches, — 
reaching the conclusion, " No such thing as congregational 
statute-law is, in the nature of the case,, possible." Then, 
more specifically summing up the functions of a Congrega- 

* Trammeled, however, by their own church state which, in lieu of presbytery, 
etc., exercised ecclesiastical discipline: witness Roger Williams, Anne Hutchin- 
son, Pynchon, the Quakers. 



tional Conference and applying them to the Cincinnati case, 
the pamphlet says : 

"Such a Conference has no right to formulate a creed; much less 
to decide authoritatively what the religious opinions of any particular 
church shall be. // may report what views are taught ; it may advise 
a church respecting the soundness or unsoundness of its pastor [!] 
but it has no right to declare what its beliefs ought to be. And in 
describing at any time the common beliefs and purposes of those 
churches, it must be careful not to coerce any particular church, and 
also not to take positions that shall in any way discourage freedom 
and growth." * * * ** // may extend the fellowship of the associated 
churches to a church applying for it, but this must be done according 
to the principles and spirit of those associated churches. As such a 
Conference is not an independent ecclesiastical body, but the creature 
and servant of certain independent churches, it follows that it no 
more has a fellowship of its own to dispense than a pulpit of its own 
to fill. It has no power to legislate about fellowship, * * * no 
authority to make for itself a basis of fellowship " ; * * * and " no 
position of its own to describe." * * * " Unitarianism cannot be 
made this or that by any action of that Conference respecting a ( basis ' 
of fellowship. * * * Whatever resolution respecting a 'basis' 
of fellowship that Conference may adopt, each church will determine 
it own fellowship, and that is the only Unitarian fellowship there is 
in the west. The fellowship of these local churches makes that 
Conference, and the creature cannot dictate to its creator." 

To which we reply, — All true, and well stated ; but who 
supposes it is not true ? Who supposes that the Conference 
has a fellowship, a basis, a position of its own as distinct from 
that of the individual churches which compose it? Who 
dreams that it can legislate about their fellowship? Who 
imagines that Unitarianism can be changed by Conference 
vote? Not we, at least. And what connection has all this 
with the opinion that the Cincinnati resolution was '• abso- 
lutely contrary to congregational polity"? It may be con- 
trary, — we will try to see if it be, — but if it be, then from 
something careless and coercive in its phrasing, and not 
because it is a resolution about fellowship. Mr. Crooker 
misses the mark all through his argument by forgetting the 
declaratory function of a Conference. He only forgets it, 
since in the sentences above, which we have put into italics, he 
expressly remembers and allows it : "the Conference may 
report what views are taught " by the churches, — " the Con- 
ference may extend the fellowship of the associated churches 
to a church applying for it." What more do we need than 
that to justify the Cincinnati resolution, provided it report 
the churches truly as to fellowship, and also to justify that 
twin resolution about the doctrines commonly believed among 
us, which was at Cincinnati rejected? If he stand by these, 
his words, — and surely he is right in them, — why should he 
drive so hard at the expressions "its basis", "its position", 
"its fellowship"? Nothing more is meant — except as he 
reads meaning in — than the position, basis, fellowship of the 
local churches uniting in the Conference and collectively 
declaring themselves through its voice ; doing- just what he 
says they may do. "After talking about what 'it represents', 
the next step will be to dictate to churches respecting their 
own affairs": what justifies that inference, when he allows 
that " it may report", etc. ? Our " it " and his " it " are the 
same. Poor little " it " ! the Western Conference knows that 
it has no head of its own, — that its brains are all in the 
separate churches ; no heart of its own, — that its love is all 
there in the churches; and as to " position " and " basis", 
that it has no more standing- power, nothing more to stand on, 
than a cherub ! 

Nevertheless a Congregational Conference has functions 
which no single church has, just because it is not a single 
church, but a body of churches. Using the long words, it 
has no legislative and no judicial functions ; it had better 
rarely allow itself advisory functions towards its constituent 
members; but it has ample declaratory and, parallel with 
these, executive functions; and, of course, it has consultative 
functions. As to the "declaratory" power, that is largely 
what a Conference is for, — to voice the common mind of 
the churches composing it, in regard to spirit, aims, teachings, 
fellowship, — thereby to get inspiration and the sense of com- 
radeship inside the circle, and to exert influence for good 
outside. And whatever it may say in common, it may 
do in common by agents and otherwise ; whatever it may do, 
it may say. And what it may say and do in the concrete, \t 
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may say and do in the general; for instance, it may not 
only "extend the fellowship of the associated churches to a 
church applying for it ", but it may formulate and announce 
the principle or terms on which it acts in so doing. Surely 
we must guard our Congregationalism jealously, whenever 
men invade it ; but we must not make our fort our prison, 
cutting ourselves off in the name of liberty from liberty and 
influence. There is such a thing as imprisoning ourselves in 
Congregationalism : have, or have not, we Unitarians long 
done that very thing ? There seem to be persons who really 
think that creed lessness, asserted by a Conference, thereby 
becomes a creed ; that it binds us to declare together, We 
are free ; that it would be ^congregational to say in chorus, 
We are congregational ists ! We may simply confer, but to 
summarize results of conference in resolutions is to endanger 
local liberties. The position refutes itself. It would render 
impossible any associated expression of opinion on the part 
of Unitarians, and a fortiori any associated action ; for if a 
Conference may not speak its common thought about theo- 
logical beliefs and moral aims, it is still less legitimate for 
such a Conference to act out its thought through agents and 
publications in missionary ways. And why should this prin- 
ciple of illegitimacy end with our General Western Confer- 
ence ? It would apply as well to the State Conferences, and 
silence and kill them, too. Nay, why should this principle 
arbitrarily end on the outside edge of a congregation, instead 
of going on to apply within the congregation, resolving it 
into individuals and rendering even congregational opinion and 
action impossible? The position, stated out full length, 
refutes itself. 

We are past this whole stage of individualism in our Uni- 
tarian church and Conference life. We are all confessedly 
engaged on measures of organization and extension of influ- 
ence. We are trying to find out more efficient ways of 
making known the ideas and the ideals that we hold in com- 
mon. Our problem is to guard our congregational and indi- 
vidual liberty, — and at the same time to get choral power. The 
ideal relation of Conference to congregation is not attained 
by making the Conference a mute. Rather we should learn 
to employ its voice as we never yet have dared to do. 

But carefully. Mr. Crooker is right : "In describing at 
any time the common beliefs and purposes of those churches, 
such a Conference must be careful not to coerce any particular 
church, and also not to take positions that shall in any way 
discourage freedom and growth." That warning can not be 
too strongly emphasized. For instance, the National Con- 
ference in 1870 formulated and announced its terms of fellow- 
ship by Article IX. of its Constitution : 

'* Reaffirming our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest 
practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish to 
be followers of Christ.' 1 

That was both credal and uncongregational. Credal, 
because it replaced a previous Art. IX. passed two years 
before, in 1868, which read : 

"To secure the largest unity of the spirit and the widest prac- 
tical co-operation, it is hereby understood that all declarations by 
this Conference, including the. Preamble and Constitution, are 
expressions only of its majority, committing in no degree those 
frho object to them, and dependent wholly for their effect upon 
the consent they command on their own merits from the churches 
here represented or belonging within the circle of our fellowship." 

Of course, to deliberately rescind that, against protest, 
and insert in its place "allegiance to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ", etc., meant "creed". And it was uncongrega- 
tional, not because it stated terms of fellowship, but 
because the specific terms laid down coerced, and with 
knowledge aforethought coerced, the congregations that 
did not require those " Christ" terms as condition of their 
individual fellowship. Twelve years later, in 1882, the 
Conference returned, clumsily, to an uncredal and congre- 
gational position by adding^o its second Art. IX. an Art. X., 
which reads: 

" While we believe that the Preamble and Articles of our Consti- 
tution fairly represent the opinions of the majority of our churches, 
yet we wish distinctly to put on record our declaration that they are 
no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to exclude 



from our fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, are 
in general sympathy with our purposes and practical aims." 

That is the old rescinded Art. IX. brought home again. 
Sometime our National Conference will reach a faith and 
courage large enough to take in hand its patched Con- 
stitution and make it over into an impressive charter of 
Religion, Liberty and Faith. The story illustrates the 
need of Mr. Crooker's warning. 

And now to return to the Cincinnati resolution: " Re- 
solved, that the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
who wish to join it to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world." It was passed after long 
debates by a large majority, 34 to 10. Doits terms violate 
" Congregationalism ?" (1) By the "it"-ness of it? No; so 
far as that is concerned, they are the usual terms employed 
in any Conference resolution, and mean simply that the 
churches, speaking through their Conference voice, " con- 
dition", etc. (2) By its being a resolution concerning fellow- 
ship? No, that does not make it uncongregational, if 
what is said above be sound. (3) Then is it made uncon- 
gregational by the specific terms in which it tries to form- 
ulate the churches' fellowship? The writer — and he was 
the one who offered the Cincinnati resolution — frankly 
owns that now it seems to him too roundly put; that it 
probably does at present fail to represent all our congre- 
gations; and as that fact is not allowed for in its 
wording, to the extent by which it fails it is too 
coercive. We gladly add that, if it be not Mr. Crooker's 
argument, it is, in part, by thinking over his pamphlet that 
we have come to see this. It may be called coercive, not 
by exacting dogma, but by exacting none, when some would 
fain exact ; coercive by seeming to require freedom, for which 
not all are ready yet. 

Not that it is more coercive than any ordinary majority 
vote ; but this is a matter for the most careful jus- 
tice. And we must say again, that the resolution, just 
as it is worded, seems to us the simple affirmation of creed- 
lessness which all Unitarians from the beginning have 
asserted with enthusiasm, — that affirmation, turned boldly 
inside out, so that we and all the world may see just what 
it means; and we believe that all Unitarians will yet have 
the full courage of their faith to say exactly this. But it 
has grown very plain this year that not all Unitarians, 
and not all those who have been in the Western Confer- 
ence, do mean their creedlessness. That the large majority 
within the Western Conference mean it, is quite sure; but 
the faith-full and noble resolution, in order to be "congre- 
gational", ought to have been framed as simply the words 
of the majority. It doubtless would have been, had any one 
at Cincinnati thought of the suggestion. And if it ought 
to have been framed so then, it ought to be framed so now 
and at once, — that our Western Conference may not con- 
sciously stand one moment in the attitude in which the 
National Conference stood between 1870 and 1882. The 
change weakens the resolution, of course, takes out the full 
ring of it; but iruthe long run exactest justice always makes 
for strength. We Unitarians will yet pass that resolution 
with one heart and voice, making it thereby "congrega- 
tional"; and in that day of jubilee we shall pronounce it 
with a full consciousness of meaning and of gladness in the 
meaning that few feel yet. Meanwhile that a large majority 
has a right to pass such a resolution, if explicit to claim 
it as only their position, coercing none, is certain. The 
Conference need not wait for the last reluctant voice before 
it begins to utter welcome to " all who wish to join it to 
help establish truth and righteousness and love in the 
world". 

Therefore we would suggest that, at the next May meet- 
ing of our Western Conference, the resolution passed* at 
Cincinnati be reconsidered and again submitted, this time 
under such a preamble as will make it only the thought 
of the majority, binding none, and always open to revision. 
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In next week's paper the other resolution, we offered at 
Cincinnati in immediate connection with the one then passed, 
will be spoken of, — the rejected resolution concerning 
a declaration of the doctrines commonly believed among us. 
That, too, we earnestly trust, may at our coming meeting 
receive at least the thoughtful consideration for which last 
year we had no time, not so much as one moment, w. c. g. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Aspiration. 

Written for the dedication of Unity Church, Camden, N. J., March lHth, 1887. 

Wrapt in the slumberous fastness of the night, 

We search for thee whose sacred stream is Truth ; 
We follow near the buoyant dream of youth, 

And would have patience for the growing light. 

While men may suffer with a nameless pain, 

And hearts are troubled, and the dark is here, 
We pillow Trust upon the morning's cheer 

Which makes the hilltops ruddy from the plain. 

In lands of loVe, kissed by the tender sea, 

Thy spirit broods, through peace and through distress, 

Till men uplift weak men in tenderness 
To sweeter days which gather close with thee. 

Out of the past, in countless deeds fulfilled, 
Born of a hope that knew not all thy fire, 
There came unseen to earth a wisdom higher, 

And prophet-souls did know thee and were thrilled. 

Thy music sought them in the halls of old, 

Thy guests were fewer but their hearts were strong, 
And days were years, and years then grew more long, 

And morning came upon the human fold: 

The keener morning ! Men were children now 
To live new dreams, to fix upon the skies, 
Full-orbed in glory, worlds for eager eyes 

Which see in beauty the celestial glow ! 

Unfathomed Presence ! Thou whose latest day 
Is new to virtue ; 'tis of thee we ask 
Such ardent strength to meet each fateful task 

As made our fathers glorious on their way ! 

Horace L. Traubrl. 

Is Unitarianism Adapted to the Masses ? 

The heresy implied in this question is widespread. The 
feeling that our gospel is for the few, hampers all our mission- 
ary work. Who are the masses ? Do we mean the unlettered 
people who are doing the world's rough work ? The over- 
burdened men and women whose bodies are deformed by 
toil, and minds dwarfed by disuse ? Are these the masses ? 
The great unschooled, unwashed majority with sleeping con- 
sciences wandering in darkness? If these starving souls are 
vaguely reaching after something, they know not what, have 
we no food? If for all these "weary and heavy laden", 
Unitarianism has no rest, then so much the worse for Uni- 
tarianism. If ours is a philosophy for the cultured few, if 
we have to offer a rose-colored bed of ease for dilettantes in 
religion, if, instead of food for the hungry, we have only 
delicacies for epicures, then our end is at hand. Is pur mes- 
sage so abstruse only the wise can comprehend it? Must it 
exclude all who are not familiar with the technicalities of 
science ? There were never heresy so benumbing as this, that 
denies at once the divine in humanity and the power of 
God's truth. 

The masses you will not trust may not know the latest dis- 
coveries of science. They have not read Spencer nor Abbot, 
but they have looked through nature up to nature's God, and 
will be glad for any revelation science has to make, and be 
careful how you dilute the truth for them. This weather- 



beaten man whose hands are so deformed by toil he can 
hardly turn the leaves of the book you^ read so glibly, has 
been thinking while you were reading, and although his data 
may be more limited than yours, it is life, not books, from 
which he has taken his facts, and his conclusions are vital 
ones. More than this, these hearts have known sorrow; 
these consciences have known remorse. When shall we learn 
that " We have all one human heart by which we live/' and 
that the real needs of one class are the needs of all. I can- 
not believe with Mr. Brown that, " For a certain portion of 
the unchurched in this country, our form of faith is undoubt- 
edly too simple and too much lacking in purely emotional 
power.' ' Surely no form of faith ought to have the emotional 
power our sublime hopes can give. 

Our simple message is intended for the weakest, most 
despondent children of the All-Father. I wonder not that 
they who believe in man's total depravity and fall, his ever- 
lasting condemnation, should hesitate to approach the lowest 
prodigal ; but for us with our faith in man, with our message 
of hope and good cheer, where can we hesitate? Into the 
lowest hell of remorse we may go to cry, " Look up, you are 
God's child ; there is hope, there is help for you." 

Into the darkest night of sorrow we may take the light, 
" God's in his heaven, 
All's right with the world." 

Alas, how sad, if by our starftmering we fail to deliver the 
message for which the weary "masses" are waiting ! If it 
fail to reach them let us blame neither the message nor the 
people, but our bungling delivery. " How did you like that 
sermon?" was asked a farmer of one of our church-door 
pulpit tracts. " Wall, the fodder was a leetle too high in 
the rack." Let* us lower the rack, brethren, before we con- 
demn the fodder. 

Eliza T. Wilkrs. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT ROCK RAPIDS, BY S. S. HUNTING. 

What are the elements of character which constitute good 
leadership ? This depends on the nature of the leadership, 
whether it is that of a general, a statesman, a poet, a philos- 
opher, or religious leadership. # What of the leadership of 
Jesus? Mohammed was a religious leader, so was Peter the 
Hermit. Both were enthusiasts of the superstitious order. 
At the opening of the Christian era the expectation of the 
Messiah among the Jews led them to hail any person who 
would lead them, as the one who would redeem Israel from 
Roman despotism. 

The common people heard Jesus gladly. Was it from what 
he said ? Was it' how he said it ? Was it not his personality 
which swayed their wills ? When he spoke there was power 
in his speech. When questioned by his opponents he so 
answered that they ceased to question because unable to 
wrestle with his answers. 

There are and ever have been Seers of a spiritual order 
whose visions are clear where otfiers cannot see. While others 
are led by their senses, they see the realities of things. Such 
leaders are not understood in their day. Jewish history did 
not deign to give Jesus a passing notice, even the paragraph 
in Josephus being an interpolation ; while Luther, dogmatic 
and controversial, made the history of his day. But Jesus 
was his master. Bonaparte ruled by sheer force of character 
by making his word despotic law, which was obeyed as the 
decree of fate, but heroes like him have a short career, their 
fame is bounded by a century and their worshipers belong to 
one nation. Not so with those who teach the world wisdom 
or reveal the secret laws of the better life. The disciples of 
the Grecian Sage are found among all people, and his fame is 
destined to be immortal on the earth. The spirits of the great 
and good command our hearts after they have gone; though 
dead they yet speak. 

The religious leader fathoms deep after deep in the human 
spirit and reveals man to himself, because he is himself a man 
of like passions. Every great religion of the world has had 
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a representative Son of Man who stands in the human forest 
like the mammoth trees of California among the small ones 
by their side. Great minds with love and thought in equi- 
poise, having a fullness of life to impart to others, are as 
natural as the great trees, whose shade is a shield from the 
heat. It is reasonable to expect exceptional greatness in 
moral teachers as in other departments of life, and history 
confirms the reasonableness of the expectation. All must 
acknowledge that Jesus of Nazareth has been to the world 
such an exceptional leader. The Christ ideal has possession 
of Christendom. Beginning with the last half of the second 
Christian century, Gnostic speculations made a demi-god of 
the Christ, and the man Jesus Christ of St. Paul was eclipsed 
and buried, except to the few heretical sects who always clung 
to the J&us of the Gospels. To such in these days Jesus is 
the grand man of Hebrew history and the perfect fruit of the 
religion of his nation. His life and teachings are a perpetual 
testimony to those spiritual qualities which are the sum and 
substance of true manhood and pure womanhood. His life is 
useful and appreciable only so far as it is rooted in the 
experiences common to all mankind, but as the God of 
Gnostic speculations he is only a useless idol. 

Christendom is finding the real Jesus of Nazareth just as 
fast as it is rejecting the dogma that he was a God in some 
way subordinate or equal to the Father. So far as our ideal 
of that Father is love, Jesus had divine qualities of character ; 
so have those who are like him; for, said Paul, "As many 
are led by the spirit of God, they are sons of God. If sons, 
then heirs of God, and joint heirs of Christ", and suffering 
as he suffered they are glorified with him. 

The originality of Jesus is like that we find in nature on 
every June day. To have originality is to live near the 
sources of life and drink from its fountains of experience. 
In the records of all religions, we find that minds lifted to 
the same moral heights have taught the same essential views 
of moral truths. 

That poet inspired by the life he finds in nature and in the 
human spirit, inspires us the most. Who can ever tire of 
reading that poem by Whittier on the "Goodness of God"? 
Jesus saw the same goodness in the flowers and the phe- 
nomena of nature. Jesus saw by the same faculties with which 
we see, only he was original in his perceptions like a true 
scientist, like a real poet. * He came to man as he is and was, 
hence his words had life in them. Tempted like all others, 
he knew how to help his fellows. Touching the inner con- 
sciousness of man, and appealing to his nobler aspirations, 
he therein showed that he drank from original fountains. 

In every child there is something that relates him to the 
Eternal Life of this universe. Reason in every person is the 
incarnate word, and it was no exception in Jesus, except in 
degree, and in the measure of its power. 

The poet is not only in sympathy with his subject, but his 
mind moves in the rhythm of spiritual law, and he sees what 
no other sees in a less exalted state of imagination and 
emotion. 

Thus Jesus leads the moral teachers of the ages, and while 
he originated no special precept, he put a new life into the 
old and gave a new view of worship. He taught mind-wor- 
ship in opposition to body-worship, which is made by the 
postures of the body. He taught the living of truth in opposi- 
tion to a form of worship. His life was set to a human scale, 
and we interpret it by other noble lives, as we interpret all 
music by one musical scale. 

That we may appreciate the teachings of Jesus, we must 
live as he lived, trust as he trusted, act as he acted. We 
must live near realities that we may know the truth "and be 
made free by it. We must have an ideal by which to mold 
our actual lives. 

In their zeal for the fictitious Christ of the creeds, persons 
dispute about the supernatural, as the soldiers contended over 
the seamless garment of Jesus, greedy for their share of the 
plunder, while Jesus is crucified between their bigotry and 
superstition, — the two malefactors. 

One of the durable qualities of a leader is fidelity, a char- 



acteristic which Jesus always possessed, being true to God and 
truth itself, even unto death. 

If we carefully study the recorded career of Jesus, we will 
find that he was full of the love of truth, hence the teaching 
tha't the spirit of truth went out from him. If the church 
had kept! to this beautiful idea instead of inventing the "Holy 
Ghost " of theology, people would be much more readily 
attracted to religion. The marvelous power which Jesus had 
over the honest-minded people is accounted for by his per- 
fect sincerity and truthfulness which the humble could appre- 
ciate; hence the "common people heard him gladly". 

The hope and trust which Jesus mingled with all his teach- 
ings must have had a peculiar inspiring power over the minds 
of those persons who were bearing the yoke put on thenl by 
a Pharisaical religion, just such a yoke as thousands of Chris- 
tians are bearing to-day. 

With all these and other characteristic qualities, we hold 
Jesus as our leader. With all his personal authority he did 
not oppress the conscience of his hearers, but told them to 
judge of themselves what is right. They were asked to test 
the truth of his word by doing the will of God — what a con- 
trast with dogmatic preachers. " Truth for authority, not 
authority for truth ", is a motto which Lucretia Mott drew 
out of the life of Jesus. 

How can we gain an appreciation of the leader? Only 
by fidelity as he was faithful. Do we think we will be sav 
from our sins by trusting in his death ? What greater delu- 
sion could possess the mind ? 

Said Mr. Emerson : " It is curious that we believe as deep 
as we live." This is what we read between the lines of the 
story of Jesus, when we see how he subsoiled human character 
and life, tracing all virtue to its roots in the motives of per- 
sons. 

Jesus fathomed the life of the people of his day and was 
competent to answer the sharpest of the Rabbis. When the 
Roman coin was shown him and he was asked if it was lawful 
to pay tribute to Caesar, what was the reply which involved a 
principle and a rule? "Render unto Caesar what is Caesar's, 
but unto God what is God's." Was there anything more to 
be said ? As the words of a man they penetrate to the core 
of the subject. 

What was the greatest assumption which Jesus made ? It 
was that of the office of a prophet. In Luke, fourth chapter, 
it is reported that he preached in the synagogue of Nazareth 
and took the text, " The spirit of the Lord is upon me, for 
he hath anointed roe." That was his christening. The 
spirit of God stirred in his spirit, giving an "enthusiasm for 
humanity.' ' This is the Christ in whom we believe. For 
what was he christened ? Hear him. To preach glad tidings 
to the poor— to bind up the broken hearted — to proclaim 
liberty to the captive, to open prison doors, to proclaim the 
year of jubilee for all the enslaved by every kind of slavery 
and of every nation. This is the Christ who was expunged 
from the creed of the church of the fourth century of the 
Christian era, and a monster of Grecian speculation was put 
in his place. Away with it all, and give us as our leader the 
Jesus of prophetic christening. 



Must the Church be Protected? 

IF SO, WHAT IS IT FOR? 

Is it not a superfluous apprehension, — this apparent ten- 
dency to suppose that the average human mind does not 
know when it is in the wrong place, and in due time vol- 
untarily withdraw itself? A clause in an editorial of 
Unity's last issue, entitled "Dissent without Disfellowship", 
would so imply. A church stultifies itself by welcoming 
everyone who wants to stay. It is plain that one of two 
inferences must be drawn from such a statement. Either 
the person who wishes to stay in a church where he is 
considered out of place is one who has no moral character 
and cannot judge for himself, or the church which would 
wish to take measures to keep such an one out against his 
will, is, itself, of an unwarrantably frail moral charact* 
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and does not dare to let him stay. Upon comparing these 
two inferences thoughtfully the average experience would 
be compelled to say that the former occurs more rarely than 
the latter, — a sorry confession to be made. What! a live, 
active church society, whose purposes are abundantly 
expressed, and with a strong current of human and divine 
fellowship, make objections to bearing upon its surface any 
craft that may seek to venture? If the craft is not endan- 
gered what else can be ? If snags or shallow places exist to 
cause disaster, buoys are afloat, so that whatever intrusts 
itself to the current may be protected. But to fear to admit 
any who want to come and stay, not only implies that peo- 
ple have no minds of their own, but also seems an unwitting 
admission that the people are the current, and the church 
the craft to be protected. Then let the churches deepen 
and broaden their current, rather than make it narrower; 
dredge out the shallow places, remove the snags rather 
than multiply them. A church aims to stand primarily 
for the purpose of leading human beings toward a purer, 
more spiritual standard of life; not from shutting them 
away from such help as they can find. If, then, it has not 
a sufficient resolute spiritual life of its own to stand the 
test of a few temporary dissenters within its borders until 
they drop off voluntarily or are "converted", it is stultified 
indeed. * * 



Life's Gift. 



My youthful years had passed, 

With their lessons of joy and pain, 
That slowly taught me to value life's gold 

And to know it from glitter vain. 

When Life one day said to me, 

" Here's a treasure I sometimes give 
To those who have learned my meaning deep, 

To those who have learned to live : 

" A casket that holds true love, 

And pleasures that heart- ward tend. M 
My heart was glad, for life had given* 
The beautiful gift of — a friend. 

Juniata Stafford. 



With an Eye to Perfection. 

The advice of Lessing to a young brother artist was: " not 
to begin by painting twenty pictures, lest he should reduplicate 
and confirm his own faulty method ; but to paint one picture 
twenty times, with an eye to perfection." Might not this 
principle be somewhat applied by the writers of sermons? 
Instead of delivering time after time the same old manuscript, 
the preacher would do well, if he could, to write it anew 
every time he preaches it, so that the sermon may never 
become an old one, but may grow ever greater and better, in 
style, in substance, in freshness, in adaptation to new circum- 
stances and needs. 

But the proper growth or perfecting of a sermon does not 
imply increase of quantity, or length ; but often condensation 
and curtailment. The true sermonizer, however, does not 
make his sermons* short just simply in order to save time and 
labor. In fact, it requires more time and labor to write 
a short good sermon than a "good long 11 one. 

Not always do readers or hearers realize the amount of scru- 
pulous care and toil represented in the productions of the best 
authors and preachers. Yet the workman of true conscience 
is bound, all the same, to put in his utmost and best work. 
The case of the historian Gibbon presents a suggestive exam- 
ple. He first contemplated writing the " Decline and Fall" 
in the year 1764, and wrote the last lines of it in 1787, twenty- 
three years afterwards. After working at it seven years, he 
was tempted to cast the work aside; but fortunately for the 
world he persevered. And he thus describes his painstaking 
process: " Many experiments were made before I could hit 



the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical dec- 
lamation. Three times did I compose the first chapter, and 
twice the second and third, before I was tolerably satisfied 
with their effect. In the remainder of the way I advanced 
with a more equal and easy pace ; but the fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters have been reduced by three successive revisals 
from a large volume to their present size ; and they might still 
be compressed without any loss of facts or sentiments.' ' 

So of many a sermon; it "might still be compressed with- 
out loss of truth or sentiment". Among the preacher's desir- 
able arts, the often difficult art of compression is not the least 
important one to be studied and habitually attempted. 

j. F. 



Perseverance. 

"Tea/ though Thou slay me, still will I trust in Thee." 

To human eyes the path I tread is lonely; 

Thorns choke the way, I pass with bleeding feet. 
Yet I, who see the goal, cry, Lord, if only 

I may press on, I still will name it sweet. 

For high endeavor blesses all the doing, 
Though men may scoff and women do me wrong; 

O, none the less will I, Heaven's mercy sueing, 
Strive still to join the ancient Prophet's song. 

What tho' the sun rain down his fiery lances, 
Or icy winds scourge me with whips of steel, 

If but my soul a vision of Heaven entrances 
And round my stony pillow angels kneel. 

In burning noon if ofttimes I would linger 

Beneath the palms that nurse some desert spring, 

Stern duty points the way with warning finger, 
I faint, hope fans me with her snowy wing. 

I will go on, though danger be about me 

And clang of arms, and tramp of charging steed ; 

No foe shall daunt, within me or without me, 
If I but follow where my Captain lead. 

1 Martha S. Kirby. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



The Golden Justice, By William Henry Bishop. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

It is so much the fashion for our story-tellers to lay the 
scene of their narratives in the languid air of eastern cities, to 
concern themselves chiefly with the struggle between " new 
riches " and " blue blood", or to dissect some other phase of 
the hydra- headed tyrant Society, that to take up a book which 
savors nothing of these is a delightful surprise. The cool 
breezes and clear atmosphere of our own "inland sea" are 
decidedly invigorating in story, whatever different tale neu- 
ralgic nerves and tender throats may tell in actual existence. 

Mr. Bishop's new book brings before us with clear and 
graphic touches the town of Keewaydin, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, which may be easily recognized by those familiar 
with the " Cream City". The book opens with the story of the 
"Golden Justice'*. David Lane, merchant, prosperous, pop- 
ular, choleric and proud, betrayed by momentary passion into 
a deed which bears fatal consequences, and prevented by the 
universal incredulity from making open reparation, places a 
record of the circumstances and a confession of his share in 
the accident among the papers confided to the uncertain 
custodyof a golden figure of Justice on the dome of the City 
Hall. This beginning prepares one to expect a powerful 
delineation of character, but the progress of the story is, 
unfortunately, tame, being an account of the chance arrival 
and sojourn in Keewaydin of a Mr. Paul Barclay, whose father 
was killed in the accident referred to. David Lane's daughter, 
married, but separated from her husband, is living with her 
father, and the history of her slow relenting toward Barclay, 
whom she had known abroad, is given at length. David 
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Lane, stung by remorse, at first tries to prevent the attachment 
between the two, but during a severe storm the Golden Justice 
falls, scattering its contents, the momentous confession, of 
course, coming direct to Barclay. There is a general explan- 
ation and forgiving. The inconvenient husband kindly betakes 
himself to another life, and " all is merr/as a marriage beir\ 

So much for plot, which is singular enough, yet somehow 
fails to make due impression. The treatment is rather disap- 
pointing. Here a description and there a touch of characteriz- 
ation of unusual power, and the rest mere shadowy outline. 
The best chapters are the first, already mentioned ; the fifth, 
which gives a glimpse of a rich and hitherto unworked mine 
in the unfamiliar types and old-world quaintness to be found 
among tbe Polish element in our large cities ; and the fif- 
teenth, describing David Lane's midnight attempt to climb 
the City Hall dome in the windy darkness, in the hope of 
abstracting from the base of the statue the record of his crime. 
The latter chapter is particularly strong. 

Mr. Bishop does not seem to be always aware where his 
best work is done. Had he kept to the chord first struck he 
might have given us in David Lane something to equal the 
finest character studies lately presented to the reading public. 
It might be that the rare character of a man with a conscience 
would be more inspiring than the minute analysis of Mrs. 
Varemberg's scruples, which occupies so large a part of the 
book. Certainly, in the latter field, Mr. Bishop does not 
manifest the power and skill which his readers have a right to 
expect from his pen. s. 

Agatha and the Shadow. A novel. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. $1.50. 

This book is full of quaint life and stiong personality. 
Among the fervent exile Puritans of the seventeenth century, 
we become acquainted with fine nobility of character side by 
side with inevitable human weakness; "Agatha" is not 
unlike Hawthorne's " Scarlet Letter M , possessing much of its 
sympathetic power, as in the frenzied attack upon Bernard 
Anselm in the public square of Leyden by the Jewess Leah, — 
through all of which " Bernard stood with folded arms, 
quietly"; and in a subsequent chapter the portrayal of the 
humiliating public punishment endured by Rachel. Historic 
characters and situations are used which are accurate and well 
sustained. But the character of Agatha is in every degree 
admirable ; and there exists between her and the ocean a tie 
known only to those higher natures which contain a reverberat- 
ing chord, conversant indeed with the whole heart of Nature. 
It is elevating to meet, among the characters too many books 
contain, one whose life is so full of perfect beauty and purity. 

s. K. E. 



Nut toll's Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Revised, 
Extended, and Improved throughout by the Rev. James Wood, 
author of ** Stories from Greek Mythology". London and New 
York: F. Warne & Co. Price $1.50. 

This dictionary, which first appeared in 1870, is based 
upon the works of Johnson, Webster, Worcester, Latham, 
Goodrich, Walker, Craig, Richardson, Ogiiive and others, 
and embraces, besides the indispensable features of those 
works, an etymological section, a list of new words brought 
up to date (1886) and a list of foreign and classical phrases 
recently imported into the English language; also a consid- 
erable addition to the original list of scientific names, includ- 
ing classical names with their accentuation, and geographical 
names with their pronunciation. Those who have reviewed 
the earlier edition need not be assured of the clearness and 
fullness of the definitions. We know of no dictionary of its 
price which is more satisfactory in these respects. With all 
the other concomitants of the modern dictionary, and 
printed on new and fairly large type, it should not fail of 
general patronage. .___ E * R * c - 

Romanism; or, Danger Ahead. The Reason Why a Good Roman 
Catholic Cannot be a Good Citizen of this Republic. By A.J. 
Grover. Chicago: Published by the Author. 

We are free to ;say that we do not like Mr. G rover's 
little book; for, while there is unfortunately very much 
truth in what he says, his manner of saying it is coarse and 



heated. We are sorry for this, for we have no sympathy 
whatever with the doctrines of Romanism touching the 
relations of church and state, and we look with concern 
upon the increasing efforts of Romish priests to obtain 
control of American politics. We do not see how such 
pamphlets as this which Mr. Grover has written can do 
any good. If the author of " Romanism" will take the 
trouble to read a few pages of Bishop Spalding's " History 
of the Protestant Reformation", he may learn with what 
finished politeness the Romish pot may call the Protest- 
ant kettle black. A modicum of Bishop Spalding's schol- 
arly finesse might make Mr. Grover's pamphlet fit to 
be read in the family. c. D. 

The Library Magazine. John B. Alden, Publisher. New York : 393 

Pearl street. 

This magazine is published either as a semi-weekly or 
monthly. The semi- weekly issue contains 22 pages; the 
monthly numbers average over 190 pages, in which form 
they have a neat cover — first issue of the monthly, March 
1st. The aggregate number of pages of reading matter 
given in twelve months is 2,288. Price of either semi- 
weekly or monthly, $1.00 a year. The publisher declares 
that he means to deserve half a million subscribers. This 
magazine, like the Living Age, the Eclectic and others, 
gathers its reading principally from foreign publications. 
As a specimen of its contents we give the following titles: 
"Hill-Digging and Magic", "University Education in the 
United States", Gladstone's " Locksley Hall and the Ju- 
bilee" and "Rural Life in Russia". 

THE HOME. - 



Cloud Land. 

While threading this vale in a pensive mood, 

Peering about for ambrosial food, 

My ear caught the sound of a gentle neigh 

Like a breath from the winged horse, gone astray. 

Stretching my hand to the fiery steed, 

He tried to rtspond to the kindly deed, 

For he dropped his haughty head on my breast, 

In his dumb way begging to be caressed. 

I called him my sweetheart, I called him my friend, 
Till his wild eyes softened and seemed to blend 
With the dazzling light that about him played, 
And his glorious birthright thus betrayed — 

" Pegasus, my Pegasus, mount with me 
Aloft to the shimmering, starry sea." 
I flung myself on his quivering neck, 
And we buried ourselves in the misty fleck 

Of unbroken sunbeams of burnished-gold, 
And diaphanous pearls of wealth untold, 
Floating round and about us everywhere, 
And brightly radiating thro* the air, 

Making shad'wy castles, and mystic curls 
Of weird little ghosts of boys and girls ;~ 
Nothing substantial above, or below, 
My horse was plunging about in the snow. 

Not a sound to be heard in this strange place; 
Everything melted away into space ; 
Even the jewels, so lustrous and clear, 
Dissolved themselves quickly into a tear. 

Pegasus' mane congealed as he flew. 
And I felt a frost stain over me, too ; 
The clouds dropped icicles one by one — 
(Knowing my race to be nearly run). 

I grasped at the nearest, spun myself round, 
Then straightway fell headlong down to the ground ; 
Now groaning and humbled, and full of pain, 
I never want to see Cloud Land again, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston Notes. — The Unitarians of our 
city are active in a non-sectarian effort now 
making, viz., to place the Hampton Institute 
for educating Indians and Negroes on a safe 
financial footing. 

— The Unitarian Club lately recommended a 
non-sectarian project which meets very gen- 
eral approval in the religious and secular 
newspapers, viz., to build at the north end a 
workingmen's club room. 
— Young men, delegates from our Unitarian 
churches, have organized the "Channing 
Club of Boston", with the aim to promote 
intimacies, and to stand ready to aid our min- 
isters in any active work. The membership 
is limited to one hundred delegates. Four 
regular meetings, with a collation in each, are 
planned for each winter. With commendable 
forethought, these young men are to qualify 
themselves to do the church work of their 
elders of to-day. All the club rules suggest 
enthusiastic, intelligent church work. 
— A western custom is here coming largely 
into vogue, yiz., to place on chapels, and as 
well on costly churches, a large, gilt, wooden 
sign, informing the public and stranger the 
name, sect, pastor's name, and the weekly 
work of the society. Until lately, no sign- 
board was usually permitted on any church, 
except a little shield giving name of the sex- 
ton, and possibly of the minister. 
— A new horse car road company wants to 
tunnel Beacon Hill, and make its depot there 
a union of spur tracks to all our suburbs. 
Meanwhile, an elevated road is getting a 6hort 
trial track located. 

— Dr. James Freeman Clarke ride6 out 
every bright day. Dr. L. H. Hedge and his 
sympathizing wife are both feeble in health. 
—It \s proposed to initiate in Channing 
Hall normal classes in graded lessons for 
Sunday-schools. e. r. b. 

Grand Rapids.— The Liberal Holland 
church has recently been cheered by letters 
received by its pastor, Rev. F. W. Hugen- 
holz, from Castalia, Dakota. A liberal relig- 
ious society is being formed in a Holland 
community out of those who recoil from the 
very orthodox ministration of the Dutch Re- 
formed minister of the neighborhood. The 
new circle already counts 50 male adults, for 
the greater part fathers of families of from six 
to twelve children. Our correspondent says: 

"They hold their meeetings alternately in 
their residences, but they will have soon their 
own meeting-house. Although they are poor, 



— their only riches being the fertile grounds 
of their farms, promising the most splendid 
harvest if in the summer-time rain shall come 
in time, — still they have spared money enough 
to start a small church in tfie coming spring. 
In their meetings the principal religious and 
intellectual food is procured by our Holland 
monthly. Stemmen nit de Veye Holland Scke 
Gemcents (voices from the Liberal Holland 
church at Grand Rapids). The articles are 
read with great interest and afterwards made 
the subject of debate. The remainder of the 
evening is sacred to general developments: 
addresses, lectures of every kind. 

" Thus they do what they can. They give 
what they have, but feel deeply that it is not 
enough. They want a library, and more than 
that, they want a man who can lead their 
meetings and instruct their children. Of 
course we will assist our brothers in faith as 
much as we can, with books and perhaps with 
some other material help. Next summer 
Rev. Mr. Hugenholz will at their invitation 
visit them, strengthen their faith, and see 
what may be done to start a second Liberal 
Holland church in this county. I need add 
that all are very much'pleased with our New 
Hamilton Vocalion. Rev. Mr. Jones of Chi- 
cago first spoke to us of this new kind of or- 
gans, afterwards Rev. Mr. Hugenholz went to 
hear it in Chicago, and resolved to buy. 
Through the friendlv help of Mr. J. Vila 
Blake, of Chicago, and Rev. Russell N. Bel- 
lows at New York, we have a very fine in- 
strument, which gives entire satisfaction. 
Monday night, March, 21, Mrs. Neill, organ- 
ist of the Universalist church, gave a concert 
on it, attended by a large audience. All who 
see and hear it are surprised at so much vari- 
ety and power for so 6mall a sum of money. 
By this new acquisition the last lack is filled 
in our church, which gives U6 joy and thank- 
ful pride every Sunday." 

Minneapolis.— Dear Unity : You will, 
I feel sure — since we belong to your family — 
be glad to know that the little handful of folk 
who several years ago listened for the first 
time to our Mr. Simmons, in a dingy upstairs 
hall, now sit close to make room for the hun- 
dreds who gather every Sunday morning in 
the cozy basement of our new home church ; 
and also glad to learn that the audience room 
is nearing completion, and we hope before 
many weeks to " go up higher". Though 
but a handful in our busy city of nearly 200,- 
000 people, we are working with a will for 
ourselves, and when the church-home is fur- 
nished and paid for, we hope not to be drones 
in the larger hive of liberal workers. So by 
and by expect to greet us as co-laborers in 
missionary and benevolent efforts. About 
forty of the young people attending the State 
University here sought admission a few 
months ago to the Christian Association of 
Students connected with the institution, with 
the privilege of occasionally inviting liberal 
speakers to lecture. Being refused, they have 
formed a separate association and secured 
their own lecturers. The first lecture of the 
course was delivered — not as reported in the 
last Unity, by Mr. Simmons, but by Rev. Mr. 
Shutler, associate pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer (Universalist), and was listened to 
by an audience which filled the Second Uni- 
versalist Church. Mr. Simmons, Kristofer 
Jansen and other liberal ministers are to fol- 
low, and thus is the good seed scattering. 

Dakota. — A Second Holland Liberal 
Church. And now it is from Dakota that 
word comes of such an organization. Five 
years ago hundreds of Holland families set- 
tled in Castalia, Charles Mix county, Dak., 
not far from Yankton. Two churches were 
organized, but upon so narrow a basis and as 
espoused to a theology so medieval, that forty- 
four male adults formed a union for social 
gatherings and mutual edification. From this 
developed a Liberal Society. The articles of 
organization establish that at the opening of 
their meetings, at least an hour shall be de- 



voted to the reading of religious literature, 
after which the meeting is open for general 
discussion or the contribution of anything not 
in conflict with good morals. In the mean- 
time, as the gatherings are from house to 
house, the -women offer a cup of coffee to the 
assembled congregation. It is the hope of 
these friends that they will have the funds for 
a little church by next summer. They need 
still more a pastor, but are not disheartened. 
Another great need is good literature — Eng- 
lish and Dutch. Being pioneers, and withal 
poor, one copy of Stemmtn, from Grand 
Rapids, does service for them all. One of 
their number, Mr. A. D. Franssens, contrib- 
utes a letter to Stemmen^ from which we 
gather our information. 

Philadelphia. — Chadwick lectured in 
Camden on Thackeray. 

— It is possible that the senior Hinckley may 
have Haskell's one-time place in the Vineland 
church. 

— The ex-Methodi6t Gilbert has spoken 
from Mangasarian's platform. It is said of 
this man that he grew to his present senti- 
ments without any aid from liberal literature 
or people; and that he never entered a Unita- 
rian church till three or four weeks ago, when 
Mr. Ames yielded his pulpit to him. 
—Professor Lesley lectured at Mr. Ames's 
ohurch on Tuesday evening, the 22d. 
— Professor Frances Emily White, of the 
Ethical Culture Society, deli vet ed the address 
at the commencement of the Woman's Medi- 
cal College. 

— At the la6t meeting of the Contemporary 
Club, George Kennan, who has done some 
special traveling in Russia and Western Asia 
for the Century company, related certain of 
his experiences while upon that mission. As 
he knows Tolstoi and other Russian reform- 
ers personally — is, in fact, in personal commu- 
nication with them — what he had to say of 
Russian political and religious disturbances 
was interesting and valuable. 
— Mis6 Alice Ames is to read a'paper respect- 
ing college incidents, at the next meeting of 
the Ethical Association of Unity church, Cam- 
den. 

— There were Methodists here, too, who ob- 
jected strongly to any united expression of 
condolence upon the death of Beecher, when 
that matter was brought up at a recent Mon- 
day's meeting of ministers. 
— Miss Helen Hinckley, whose noble work in 
the charities of this city, and especially in 
those multiplied by the First Unitarian 
church, is everywhere recognized, and her 
sister, Mrs. Goodwin, whose parallel efforts 
for the poor boys-under charge of the Society 
for Ethical Culture is entitled to equal ap- 
plause, have met with a blow in the death of 
their mother, which only the remembrance of 
a nobly-rounded life and of the facts of that 
necessity which, as Emerson says, "plants 
the rose of beauty on the brow of chaos", can 
soften and explain. In the presence of the 
Universal, we dare all of us brave the years 
that pass and the duty that points the way. 

. H. L. T. 

Hinsdale, 111.— The Western Secretary, 
J. R. Effinger, preached in Music Hall, Sun- 
day morning, March 27. In the face of a 
driving snow-storm there was a goodly attend- 
ance. A large number of those present re- 
mained to a business meeting, of which Mr. 
Herman Fox was chairman and Mr. H. S. 
Loomi6 secretary. By unanimous rising vote 
it was decided to continue weekly services. 
Looking to a more permanent organization, a 
working committee was appointed, consisting 
of the chairmain and secretary, Mrs Wilson, 
Mrs. Burt, Mrs. Temple and Mrs C. T. War- 
ren. A report from this committee is ex- 
pected next Sunday morning. Earnest words 
were 6poken by Messrs. I. Van Inwagen, F. 
Van Inwagen, Judge Tiffany and H. S. 
Loomis. The meeting was enthusiastic and 
mil of encouragement. 
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"$5for urxia him all Up*." 

a/ HS>herebg are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that through these ye may 
become partakers of the divine nature." 



The fool asks, u TF&A ?W/a£ yfcsA £ in joy or pain ? 
Helped or unhelped ? and lonely, or again 

Surrounded by our earthly friends T % 
1 knotv not; and I glory that I do 
Not knotv; that for Eternity's great ends 
God counted me as worthy of such trust. 
That I need not be told. 

Believing thus, 1 joy although I lie in dust; 
1 joy, not that 1 ask or choose, 
But simply that I must. 
1 love and fear not; and 1 cannot lose, 
One instant, this great certamty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease; 
I Must Arise. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

<$>ob, even our ^father, who hath loved us and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts and stablish you 
in every good word and work. 



EDITORIAL. 



The right of anything takes care of the end of it. 

Identify man with Nature, and you identify Nature with 
man. " Materialism ", thought out, spiritualizes the universe. 

" Nature* ' names the Community of things: "God" 
names the Unity of things : and each is true name when the 
other is recognized, and neither is true if the other be not 
recognized. 

A man can do anything he ought to do, can bear anything 
he ought to bear. It is not always easy to tell what that 
thing is, — but that, too, shall gradually open if one simply 
does the next duty to be done. 

What a melancholy thing it would be if there were no to- 
morrow to look toward. To sorrow to-morrow brings hope 
and a sense of relief. To the happy, more of happiness. The 
great trouble is that we cram to-morrow into a time bounded 
by twenty-four hours. The morrow which is so beneficial to 
all is the mo: row which never is completed. 



Fear no hard things, — hwtfear the easy things. 

"Personality is the lever of the world's history'*, said 
Bunsen. No: personality is the fulcrum, and idealization — 
the people's imagination applied to the person — is the lever. 

The heights of the Old Testament or the New — of all Scrip- 
tures — are those passages which look towards the identifica- 
tion of morals and religion. Try this test and see if it be not 
true. 

I hate myself when I find out that I have been thinking a 
man worse than he is. But a mistake the other way — think- 
ing a man better than he is — does not much matter. Besides, 
it may not be a mistake ! 

It would be a good thing to remember at all times that at 
every meeting with friend or foe something is added to or 
taken from each other's life, and equally good to be the one 
to add to and not subtract from the other. 

The purest delight on earth comes when one we love 
achieves some surprise of goodness or of grace. It is the joy 
of discovery, of attainment, of reverence, — these three sepa- 
rate joys in one ; and with oneself left wholly out, save as the 
after-thought occurs, "This is my friend." 

The newspapers say that a recent fire destroyed the ances- 
tral home of the family of Confucius, with all its literary and 
art treasures. In the building, erected 600 B. C, generation 
after generation of the male heirs of the Chinese philosopher 
have dwelt in an unbroken line for 2,000 years. 

"Self-reverence is not reverence of what we are, but of 
that higher nature, which reproves and condemns and abases 
us." This brings to mind the following, from Epictetus: 
" A man who was reproached for doing good to a shipwrecked 
pirate, answered : ' It was not the man I honored, but man- 
kind.'" 

" I am sure Christianity will endure because it is founded on 
man's nature, and answers to his deepest, essential, noblest 
wants," says Channing, in his " Note Book"; and so say 
we : but that religion which insists on being called Christian- 
ity for fear it will not be recognized as such, — is it yet Christ- 
ianity ? 

Strange to pray through another man, and that a for- 
eigner ! "A god "? Strange, then, to pray through a sec- 
ond god to a first God. But strange to pray at all in the sense 
of petition; you can have all you can take, and can only 
have it by taking. True praying — communion — is like truth- 
seeing, and has the same laws. It is truth-seeing. 

The election of Mr. Roche as mayor of Chicago, with a 
majority of 28,000, is one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times. For the first time in our memory partisan issues 
gave way to moral and practical ones. It was Law, Order, 
on one side, versus a mixture of rash enthusiasm and tem- 
pestuous lawlessness on the other. Socialism at its center is 
a crudely thought out dream of Utopia, which when elimin- 
ated of the crudeness is the gospel of unity, the religion of 
human brotherhood ; but at its circumference it is a rebellious 
discontent, without either the insight or the grace to see sub- 
jective defects or the real encouragements and the slow way 
forward. Mr. Roche enters his responsible office under envi- 
able circumstances; he is not a mayor of a party, but of a 
people, and we believe he appreciates the solemnity of his re- 
sponsibility, and will labor hard, and wisely, to utilize his 
opportunity 
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In answer to the question asked in a recent Unity, "What 
is doing in Chicago for deaf mutes", Alexander Johnson, 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society, writes us that 
there is a Catholic school for deaf mutes at St. Joseph's Home 
for the Friendless, 409 South May st. The third season began 
September 7th, 1886. There are two teachers artd a large 
suite of rooms. Instruction is given in both methods, namely, 
articulation and signs. The instruction is free and books are 
supplied. It is intended, by and by, to add instruction in 
the arts and sciences. 

Bancroft wrote of his father, the clergyman Dr. Aaron Ban- 
croft, — "Age may have impaired his vivacity; but his last 
years were serene ; and whenever it was discussed whether a 
man would like to live his life over again, my father always 
expressed himself so well satisfied with his career that he 
would willingly run it once more." How few can make such 
a remark in good faith. For either we are deploring errors, 
or grieving over disappointments, or suffering from ambition, 
because all these feelings stand naked and alone. No one 
can speak like this clergyman but one who has robed all life's 
experiences with a humble and faithful piety. 

Many strange and interesting things happen between 
churches and ministers, which are worthy of psychological 
study. One of the most singular instances we have met is a 
story told regarding Dr. Zedekiah Sanger, one of the early 
Unitarians in this country. It is told that, "When the 
vote for giving him a call was taken, it was in fact unanimous, 
though one hand was raised in the negative. When the man 
who thus raised his l>and was asked what he had to object 
against Mr. Sanger, his reply was, — ' Nothing at all, I voted 
against him to take off the curse; for the Scripture says: 
Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.'" 

"What is the argument for the Immortality?" This 
chiefly: There has been much mind, and love and character 
on the earth, — what has become of it all? What has become 
of it, — that is a question ! But that it has become somewhat, — 
of that there is no question. " Perhaps it is no longer you, 
a self." Perhaps not ; but how do I know it is not better joy 
to be a part of a god, or of God, than the whole of a man? 
or only part of all men, rather than the whole of one? or 
only a part in the future than a whole in the present? And 
truly, the only real joy of being at all is in being a part of 
larger being; if one can get more of that joy by remaining a 
self, then I want the personal immortality, — and quite surely 
shall have it; for the best possible will be. " Best Possible" 
is Nature's other name. 

Rev. Charles Em. is, in a recent number of the Saginatv 
Evening News, gives an interesting account of Miss Elizabeth 
P. Peabody and her even more remarkable red sister, Princess 
Sarah Winnemucca of the Piute Indians, a tribe always 
friendly and devoted to the whites, both friends and foes — 
of the latter, alas, they have known most. Should the In- 
dians judge us as we judge others by their treatment of us, we 
would, I fear, sink far below the Piutes in the scale of all that is 
honorable and Christian. Mr Ellis simply tells the story of this 
red woman, who through untiring zeal and self-sacrifice has 
not only educated herself so that she is mistress of five lan- 
guages, and published the story of her people, " Life Among 
the Piutes", but has collected the remnant of them together, 
and on the 160 acres of land given them by Senator Stanford, 
built a home and school- house where she is trying to lift 
them into self-helpfulness through culture. In an appeal to 
her people she says : 

"When I were a little girl there were no Indian schools and I learned 
under difficulty. Your children can learn much more than I know 
and much easier. There is no excuse for ignorance. * * * A 
few years ago you owned this great country ; to-day the white man 
owns it all and you own nothing. Do you know what did it ? Edu- 
cation. You see the miles and miles of railroad, the locomotive, the 
mint in Carson, where they make money. Education has done it all. 
Now, what it has done for one man it will do for another. You have 
brains same as the whites; your children have brains, and it will be 
your fault if they grow up as you have. I entreat you to take hold 
of this school and give your support by sending your children, old 
and young, to it; and when they grow up to manhood and woman- 
hood they will bless you." 



Through the efforts of Miss Peabody and others, they have 
fenced in the land and secured the necessary appliances for 
irrigation, and this year hope to cultivate ninety acres of it. 
Unity joins Mr. Ellis in an appeal to the hearts and pockets 
of all friends of culture and civilization for aid to this 
woman's work. Donations may be sent here, or to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Concord, Mass. 

Edward Everett Hale, in the Christian Record, admit- 
ting the limitation of the sermon, the stupidity of the preacher, 
and all that, still urges what seems to us an unanswerable truth, 
that the sermon is one of the most potent moral and spiritual 
factors in society. He says : 

" But I say that the opportunity given to the listener, fifty times 
in a year, to know what a man of experience merely thinks, believes, 
feels and sees about the moral life of the world, is an opportunity 
which society cannot afford to throw away. I do not 6ee that 
society finds just the same opportunity anywhere else. Whom do 
you know, outside the very nearest friend you have, who fifty times 
in a year goes to the very depth of his conviction or his feeling, and, 
from the very foundation, tells you what is? Where do you find, 
except in the church, the discussion of the life of your time and your 
own duty, based on the principles which are absolutely eternal? 
Certainly not in the newspaper press. It does not evtn pretend to 
discuss them on such principles." 

Much has been said in regard to hero worship in American 
churches. Perhaps none too much has been said against the 
tendency to go to church chiefly for the sake of hearing one 
voice, and the spiritual and mental imbecility that can find no 
worshipful communion and helpful meditation except under the 
leadership of the one chosen minister. But this tendency has 
never been carried so far, to our knowledge, in this country as 
it recently has been in London, where the Bedford chapel was 
closed during the temporary illness of Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
because no one else could be found whom the congregation 
cared to hear. That there should be great choice in preachers, 
and that church-goers should have the right of selection, is 
obvious; but it is also obvious that any congregation, with 
associations accumulated around a common altar, ought to 
furnish a nucleus which, with or without the minister, sum- 
mer or winter, ought to find delight in keeping the door of 
the church open, and the ^Sunday welcome warm to each 
other and to the stranger that may be passing. 



Easter. 



We like the expression Eternal Life better than everlast- 
ing life, because it suggests quality, rather than quantity. 
Continued existence is no ^great boon; mere deathlessness 
may be a horrible thing to contemplate: witness the "Wan- 
dering Jew". The eternal life must be measured by inten- 
sity, rather than by duration. Continuation is an attribute, not 
the essence, of the Eternal Life. The Eternal Life is the life in 
love, in truth, in righteousness ; it is immortal because these 
are indestructible. To find Eternal Life, one must needs 
clothe himself with law rather than take advantage of a 
miracle. One is saved by growth and not by a spasm. 
Character allies one to God. Love and helpfulness are the 
gateways to Heaven. We believe in the immortal life be- 
cause we believe in eternal things. We shall be immortal so 
far as we impersonate eternal verities. We do not wish for a 
spiritual life that is smaller in its spiritual dimensions than 
the one we now enjoy. Here there is a chance for us to do a 
little towards making the ignorant wise, and the vicious gen- 
tle Here Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, were per- 
mitted to walk as angels of helpfulness, through long aisles of 
mangled humanity. Here Doctor Howe was permitted to 
open the prison bars that shut in the soul of Laura Bridge- 
man, and to enlarge the cell wherein the idiot dwelt. We 
do not want to go where there will be less patience for weak- 
ness, less love for the sinner, and less opportunity to exercise 
these virtues. We deny that Jesus moved into a narrow circle 
when he rent the fleshly veil, and escaped the persecutors on 
Calvary. We believe in the endless life, because we believe 
in the Eternal Life, the life unconditioned by time and space. 
Jesus helps us into this eternal life of love and goodness by 
his life more than his death. New Testament parables are 
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worth more to us than New Testament miracles. The 
writings of Luther and Cromwell, the imperishable words of 
Milton and Wordsworth, are finer "intimations ofi mmortality" 
to us than the incoherent utterances in Indian dialect that 
purport to come from a disembodied spirit, or the perishable 
writings of planchette. In those, rather than in these, do we 
find the inspiration that enables us to live with eternal things. 
Emerson says : "It is not my duty to prove immor- 
tality, M but it is our duty to deserve immortality by living 
now as immortal beings." We know of nothing more pitiable 
than to see men and women begging for immortality, when 
they ought to be busy in trying to deserve it. 

Such thoughts as these lead us to the Easter festival of uni- 
versal religion. The bequest of all nations, rather than the 
gift of one, — it represents the irrepressible longings of the 
race. The thanksgivings of all nations ring in its carols. 
The triumphant life of Jesus and all his Christly comrades 
enrich its devotions; and Nature, the ever unfolding book ot 
revelation in swelling bud, and bursting flower, in greening 
grass, and singing bird, puts Easter tributes in our hands, 
Easter joys in our hearts, and. Easter confidences in our souta. 



"The Things Most Commonly Believed To-day 
among us." 

We think our old comrades who have been doing so much 
this last year to maim the Western Conference, have been try- 
ing in a wrong and hurtful way to get a right and help- 
ful thing. The right and helpful thing is a choral affirma- 
tion of what Unitarians usually believe. The wrong and 
hurtful way is tho attempt to secure this by resolving on a 
few doctrinal words to be understood as "essential' * and 
binding on all who take the Unitarian name, — binding in 
the sense that, if one cannot with pure conscience use these 
words, he can be pointed to a Conference resolution and 
warned off as a dishonest intruder. This intention to require 
and exclude was plain from the outset, — in fact, warnings 
to begone were echoing widely before any resolution was pro- 
posed; J)ut it has grown still plainer as discussion has gone on. 
A recent announcement, for instance, is that "a statement of 
the beliefs of a majority would not express what is fundamen- 
tal and essential in Unitarian ism M ; so that there is no reason 
for " surprise that the proposal of such a statement was not sat- 
isfactory to the Christian-basis brethren at Cincinnati". It 
does not better the brethren's case to concentrate their demand 
on two or three words, almost universally accepted among us, 
and say, We only require the " general ideas" denoted by 
these words, without any definition or explanation of them. 
For this is still a requisition, a " Thou must believe"; ho that 
the generous vagueness really lands us in that least intel- 
lectual, least religious, least availing, and most dangerous 
form of creed, a Shibboleth, i. e., a test of religious fellow- 
ship by words and sounds, instead of meanings. This is our 
old comrades 1 wrong and hurtful way of aiming at a right 
thing. And their wrong way had at last to be sternly faced 
and negatived at Cincinnati for the good of all concerned, 
themselves included. 

But bar out the compulsion, bar out absolutely all inten- 
tion to test by doctrines and to exclude,and their aim becomes 
— a choral affirmation of what Unitarians usually believe. 
Amen to that! That may be right and safe and helpful. If 
on careful thought it seem so, ltt us all join in it ; and do 
this, not for their sake chiefly, whom it will not satisfy at 
present ; and not for the sake of publishing the meagre 
claim that we are theists and are Christians— the world 
knows that ; but for the sake of answering effectively 
what the world does not know and keeps on asking, — 
u What is it that Unitarians believe ?" Let us do it as 
missionaries, speaking aloud and together so that at last 
the world can hear. 

It was to this end that, last year at Cincinnati, the reso- 
lution proposing open fellowship, which was passed, was 
rounded out by our second resolution, offered in immediate 
connection with the first. We quote the words of both : — 
"Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its 



fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish to join 
it to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 

*• Resolved, That while the above expressly represents the basis and 
width of our fellowship, and while the Conference has neither the 
wish nor the right to bind itself or any single member by a declara- 
tion of doctrines, it yet thinks some practical good may be done by 
setting forth in simple words the things most commonly believed to- 
day among us, the statement being always open to re-statement, and 
to be regarded only as the thought of the majority : and that to this 
end a committee of five be appointed to draw up such a declaration 
of belief, to be submitted to the Conference at its next annual meet- 
ing." 

This second resolution no time was left us to discuss at 
Cincinnati, and it was rejected by a vote of 24 to 20. Bet- 
ter so than to have been passed by a bare majority. Not 
until most of us favor such a missionary declaration heartily, 
has the time come to make it. But had the resolution been 
heartily adopted there at Cincinnati, or rather, had the 
"declaration" been then and there submitted and heartily 
adopted, we believe, and the belief has grown stronger as 
the year has passed and we have met men east and west, 
that nearly all this year of trouble would have been 
avoided, that our friends would have had hardly an inch of 
ground on which to stand, had they withdrawn, and that 
the misrepresentations of the Conference would have car- 
ried their own refutation and condemned their makers. 
And we think that much of the "issue" trouble would soon 
disappear, were we to make such a declaration now. 

Yet no wonder that that resolution was rejected. A Uni- 
tarian's natural first thought goes straight against all joint 
declarations of belief. All our traditions point the other way, . 
and they rest upon well founded fears. Does not the history 
of every creed-bound body warn us? was it not creed- 
pressures that drove us from our own mother-church sev- 
enty years ago? and right in our midst, as this year 
shows, are not creed-dangers lurking still? All very true 
is this. And yet the other thing is so true, too, — that Uni- 
tarians have always been* signally ineffective in missionary 
work, and that of this crippling one cause, at least, has 
been the people's difficulty in finding out "what Unitarian- 
ism means." In truth, this chronic question among out- 
siders has been a chronic question with not a few insiders 
too, the old as well as young. "Enter into thy closet to 
pray," said Jesus, but "preach ye on the housetops!" 
Through our individualism we have always preached in 
the closet, too. Seventy years of this; seventy necessary 
years, perhaps. But now as we enter our third generation 
of church-life, now as we near the new century, now when 
the Spirit is beginning to stir deeply in us to carry our 
glad tidings unto others, now the question is worth asking 
seriously, Must the old tradition always cling? Must Dr. 
Channing's word forever be the Unitarian's watchword, — 
"Remember that I speak in my own name and no other?" 
Is there no way in which we can unite in affirmations of 
our faith and at the same time avoid credal dangers? We 
believe there is a way, and that it was suggested in the 
double Cincinnati resolutions: (i)Open wide the Unitarian 
fellowship; make its basis purely and frankly ethical, not 
doctrinal, — thereby fulfilling the fathers' glory and the 
children's pride, that "Unitarians have no 4 creed ' "; elimin- 
ate the last remnant of that Credo element ; and (2) Then 
begin, all credal danger past, to pronounce together the 
great Credo common to our hearts and minefs. (Crede 
means, "Believe thou must!" Credo means an "I believe"). 
Pronounce that Credo, taking care anew, in justice to re- 
luctant voices and to the helpful differences among us, to 
enstructure in the very words we use the fact that we 
utter what binds none, not even those who speak it — nay, 
that a face-fact of faith with us is expectation that to-mor- 
row's vision will be larger than to-day's. 

We hope the Western Conference at its coming meet- 
ing may be willing to consider the right, the safety, the 
advantage of such a declaration. The right and safety 
and advantage of it. That the Conference has the right, — 
that the declaration, made in that vv^iyT infringes by n. 
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shadow's fall on the congregational and individual liber- 
ties we all must guard, — we tried to make clear in the last 
Unity. 

As to the safety of it, — what are credal dangers ? 
(1) The spirit of exclusion ; (2) limitation set to intellec- 
tual progress; (3) shibboleth and evasive double-meanings, 
when creeds are reduced to a single word or two. Try by 
these three tests the thing proposed. How does it exclude ? 
Its whole spirit is that of welcome, and it .specifically says, 
" binding on none." How can it limit progress ? Its 
whole spirit is forward-looking, and it specifically says, 
" oar thought to-day," and "ever open to revision." And 
how can it tempt towards shibboleth and double-meanings, 
when its whole spirit is liberty ? Let any credalist try to 
use such a declaration as a coercive instrument, and it would 
not even be a boomerang, — it would be a lively cannon 
turning round on its own center to hurl liberty-clauses at 
the recreant and protect the one he aimed at ! Such a 
declaration, joining ethical fellowship and faith, the world 
would rank, not among the " creeds", but among the 
charters of religious freedom. 

And that would be one advantage of it. The devil is 
but an angel out of place — an angel usurping functions not 
its own. Every devil has potentialities of good in him. 
To utilize the devil is the secret of each advance in civiliza- 
tion, — some obstacle is converted into aid, some danger into 
safe-guard. So it is with this thing called "Creed". In 
all its Crede forms it is devil : eliminate the Crede principle, 
• and lo, an angel stands before us called Credo, potent to 
serve and bless! She waits to serve and bless through us. 
We ought to speed her on the way. When it becomes 
safe to join in affirmations of belief, it becomes our duty 
— a duty that we owe the world. We Unitarians must 
somehow learn to give out our faith more generously. 

The first good, then of such a declaration of faith 
as we propose, would be its missionary service. Not that 
any great result from it will startle us. Much more than 
a choral affirmation it takes to touch men deeply with 
our, or any, faith: yet people will hear that who never hear 
our closet whisperings. It will help more than many 
preachings, more than many tracts, to answer that chronic 
question with which our ears ache, " What do you be- 
lieve".? And made in the way proposed, it would exhibit 
Unitarianism in its true shape and proportions, i. e., as 
more distinctively a method and a spirit in religion than a 
body of religious doctrines. "Here are our doctrines", it 
would say ; " but great, inspiring as they are, we hold them 
in that way ". By what other means could our method and 
our spirit be so effectively illustrated? And should our 
Western Conference next May resolve upon this act of 
faith, the notoriety — for shame or glory — that our Cincin- 
nati resolution has given us would make the word a far 
more signal announcement of what Unitarianism stands 
for than any it was in our power to make a year ago. 
That widened missionary service would be reward for the 
hard year. 

Greater yet the good of such a declaration to Unitarian- 
ism itself. ( 1) It would lift us to a higher spiritual plane to 
base our Unitarian fellowship, below sacred name or rite 
or doctrine, solely on the deep things of the Spirit, — truthful- 
ness and righteousness and love; trusting the sincerity 
and warmth of our free worship to generate whatever other 
atmosphere we need to draw our own to us, and keep those 
not our own away. It would make our theism, noble now, 
of a still nobler type to make it free, to treat it as the 
belief inevitable, to trust it, unprotected by one "neces- 
sary " word, to the thousand words which our unceasing 
speech and life should give. — (2) It would develop a freer, 
better-working kind of Congregationalism among us. 
Under our distre sing individualism, both majorities and 
minorities are suffering; the former lose their rightful 
ance to act, — the latter, as this late experience shows, are 
ot protected against dishonoring challenge. The plan 



proposed secures the rights of both ; to the former the due 
opportunity for influence, — to the latter, freedom of dis- 
sent without disfellowship. — And (3) it would exorcise by 
one operation the twin superstitions of our Unitarian heart, 
the two devils o\ fear that have so long possessed us, ham- 
pering us in every work from the beginning. " What are 
the two ?" We fear uncredal fellowship, — and equally we 
fear a creed. But what danger in that open fellowship 
proposed, if with it comes the choral Credo which most 
of us believe ? and what danger in that choral Credo, if 
with it comes the opened fellowship ? We do not wonder 
that some friends were frightened at the Cincinnati work, — 
for we did but half the deed. Suppose that we had done 
the other half alone, then frightened friends, instead of 
" Atheism ! " would have cried out " Creed ! " The secret 
lies in bravely driving both our devils out together. Until 
we rid ourselves of both, Unitarianism is doomed to remain 
the paralytic church that it has ever been. When we have 
rid ourselves of both, we shall have less time to talk about 
"the Unitarian opportunity", for we shall be using it 
more. We shall be in attitude to use it. This brings us 
round again to that " missionary " gain. We set a Pauline 
yearning and a Pauline method against a Petrine fear and 
Petrine method. We long for ten years of the self-reliant 
self-surrehder to which that double declaration would com- 
mit us Unitarians, — long for ten years of those "dangers !" 

The plan proposed has nothing new about it, except its 
frankness and its fullness. In principle it is the plan on 
which the National Unitarian Conference is now organ- 
ized. The doctrinal position of the National Conference 
was intentionally indicated by its founders in a few phrases 
(" the Lord Jesus Christ", etc.,) inset in its Constitution; and 
by the last article, added to the Constitution in 1882, these 
phrases are, as expressly, declared to " represent the opinions 
of the majority of our churches ", and to be " no authori- 
tative test of Unitarianism ", and to be " not intended to 
exclude from our fellowship anyone who, while differing 
from us in belief, is in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims". In other words, the National 
Conference tolerates, where the Western Conference, by 
its act at Cincinnati, welcomes; the National Conference 
lets in dissenters at a postern-gate broken through the 
wall, while we have one front gate for all. The National 
Conference seems to make the spiritual fellowship subordi- 
nate to doctrinal beliefs, while we (were the plan proposed 
to be adopted) would be far more communicative and help- 
ful as to the doctrines, and yet would distinctly make them 
subordinate to the spiritual fellowship, — which, if we mis- 
take not, is the way the two things rank in the Supreme 
Courts of Religion! But in principle the two Conferences 
would then be organized alike, each indicating Unitarian 
doctrinal belief, and each declaring that belief to be the 
belief of only a majority and not a test of Unitarianism and 
the Unitarian fellowship. Whatever objection would hold 
against us on this score, holds against the National Confer- 
ence already. But if frankness, explicitness and rightly 
proportioned emphasis be objection, we would have to bear 
that reproach alone for awhile. It ought, in fairness to the 
National Conference, to be added that its position has been 
affected by historic circumstances from which the Western 
Conference is free. 

" But it would be hard to frame a statement of beliefs 
satisfactory to most ; or, if done, hard to keep it satisfactory 
without constant change." Not so hard, and no such fre- 
quent need of change, as possibly we think : for, if framed 
in the way proposed, there is no longer need of exacting 
the precise shape and shade of one's own thought. " To 
set forth in simple words the things most commonly 
believed to-day among us, the statement being always 
open tore-statement and to be regarded only as the thought 
of the majority," — is the thing suggested. If we meet 
ready in heart to do that thing, the noblest of the state- 
ments offered would probably command a large assent ; 
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for we surely do think very much alike. Or it might be 
well to agree upon two quite variant statements and let the 
vote for each reveal the Conference mind: that published 
variance would again illustrate the spirit and the breadth 
of Unitarianism. As to the kind of statement, we think it 
should be no two- word or two-line claim that we believe in 
this or that, nor the three or four lines which we might 
naturally use for a church-covenant, but something that 
would answer with brief fullness that question of in- 
quirers, " What do Unitarians believe ?" It should be an 
effective missionary tool. 

In the last Unity a change in the "fellowship" 
resolution passed at Cincinnati was proposed 
in the interest of an exacter justice — a change that 
would place that resolution by the side of the declaration 
concerning doctrines, under the " majority " preamble. 
In some form or other we hope the Conference may be 
willing at its next meeting to consider all afresh, appending 
without farther delay the declaration of belief. If it should 
not only consider, but with one heart and mind, or nearly 
with one mind, should approve the measure, we think that, 
within ten years, all around our churches, west, east and 
English, some uplift would be felt from it ; that our 
Western Conference deed would prove an object-lesson 
both in faith and in the missionary business ; that it would 
tend both to the spiritualizing and to the organizing of 
Unitarianism everywhere. 

The consolidated resolutions, two or three minor 
changes being also made, might fall into some such form 
as this: 

Resolved, that while the Western Conference has neither the 
wish nor the right to bind a single member by declarations concern- 
ing fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical good may be 
done by setting forth in simple words the things mo6t commonly 
believed to-day among us, — the statement being always open to re- 
4 statement and to be regarded only as the thought of the majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth, we, delegates of the Western Unitarian churches in Conference 

assembled at Chicago, May , 1887, declare our fellowship to be 

conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish to join 
us to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 
And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarianism 
stands for, we, speaking always in the spirit above set forth, make the 
following statement of its past history and our present faiths. 

To which preamble the "statement" should bfc added. 
Should the Conference consider these suggestions, more 
than one such statement ought to be submitted to it. We 
may ask our readers' leave to print in another Unity such 
a " statement" as it seems to us desirable to make. 

w. c. G. 
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The Twins. 

44 1 Believe'' and "Thou Must Believe." 

"Credo, 1 * "Crede," were two brothers, 
Scarce they knew themselves apart; 

One in voice and one in feature, 
One in thought and one in heart. 

While the boys still played together 

Crede ever took the lead, 
But the lusty fellow masked it, — 

All was "Credo's" word and deed. 

Many a prank he led his brother, 

Into many a cruel shame; 
Was it banning, was it burning, 

Crede smote in Credo's name. 

Oft he made his brother victim, — 

Credo stood at Crede* s stake: 
Still the burner wore the halo, — 

All was done for Credo's sake ! 



Thus to manhood: then the Angel 
Dawned in Credo's noble grace, 

And the Devil slowly faded 
Even in dark Crede 's face. 

Burning now was all in dogma; 

Banning only barred the door; 
Crede sailed as missionary, 

Pleaded in revival lore. 

Crede died among his heathen, 

Saying with his latest breath, 
"I am Credo, brother Credo,- 

It is Credo's day of death !" 

Credo spoke in thousand voices, 
Credo blessed by myriad hands, 

Credo's benedictions showered 
Gospels over all the lands. 

Science, listening half-averted, 
Mindful of her blackened youth, 

Found his music shaping for her 
All her boldest dreams of Truth 1 

Art anew plied stone and canvas, 

Left her old cathedral tower, 
Soared in poems, swept in anthems, — 

Credo taught her hour by hour. 

Duty heard her two commandments 

Blending into deeper one: 
Credo sang it, "Love of Neighbor 

Is the Love of God well done." 

Lands they listened ! Lands they echoed ! 

Credo's chant of faith out-rung, 
Organing as mountain-valleys 

Thunder praise with mountain-tongue ! 



w. c. o. 



Retribution. ^ 



The excellent sermon on Retribution, by Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy, printed in Unity of March 26, reminds me of a note- 
worthy characteristic of Theodore Parker, on whose whole 
ministry in Boston I was a punctual attendant. I never heard 
him pray for forgiveness, the pardon of sin, and never heard 
him teach that it should be prayed for or desired. Believing, 
with various Scripture writers, that God will deal with every 
man according to his works, whether good or evil, he took 
for granted that chastisement would certainly follow sin, and 
that the wrong-doer must necessarily suffer for every unright- 
eous thought, word or deed. But, believing also, with another 
Scripture writer, that the rod as well as the staff of the 
Heavenly Father is designed for the comfort and welfare of 
His human family, Parker taught that His chastisement for 
wrong-doing was to be welcomed with thankfulness as a 
benefit, not deprecated as if harmful. To this effect are the 
following extracts from the published volume of his " Prayers": 

44 Are we weak, — and we know we are, — give us strength ; sin- 
ners, — and our heart cries out against us, — chastise and rebuke us 
until we repent of our sin.*'— Oct. 6, 1850. 

44 We remember the millions of our brothers whom our fathers 
chained, and whose fetters our wicked hands have riveted upon 
their limbs. O Lord, we pray thee that we may suffer Jrom these 
our transgressions till we learn to eschew evil, to break the rod of 
the oppressor, and to let the oppressed go free." — Nov. 27, 1856. 

" O Lord, we pray thee that we may suffer for all the wickedness 
that we commit, till we learn to turn off from the evil of our ways, 
and execute thy commandments, and follow after the righteousness 
which thou hast written in our heart. We pray thee that thou wilt 
chastise us in our property and in our live6,"till we learn to put 
away from the midst of us the yoke of bondage." — Feb. 22, 1857. 

"We remember our daily lives before thee, the wrong things 
which we have done, and the unholy thoughts and evil emotions 
which we have not only suffered in our hearts but cherished there. 
We pray thee that thou wilt chasten u6 for these things, and that we 
may suffer and smart therefor till we turn from every wrong." — 
Jan. 31, 1858. 

u Father, we thank thee for any suffering which comes upon us 
for wrong doings, knowing that thereby thou recallest us from the 
evil of our ways, and would save our souls from suffering yet worse.' 



-March 21, 1858. 
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The view thus given of the dealings of the Heavenly 
Father with his human creatures still seems to me, as it did 
thirty years ago, the view most honorable and therefore most 
reverential to Him. By this both his justice and his love are 
vindicated. Instead then of supplicating for pardon and 
mercy, let us welcome the chastening rod which proves to us, 
through all the experiences of life, that we are worse off for 
every indulgence in wrong-doing ; let us thankfully adore the 
love which shows us in this life, and no doubt will continue 
to show us in the next, that welfare can be attained only by 
righteousness ; and let us cling with confidence to that high- 
est view of God's purpose and action which assumes that He 
can and will permanently gain the victory over every instance 
of human depravity and perversity, letting no soul escape 
evil until it ceases to choose and to do evil. c. k. w. 



The Origin of Snow. 

Written for the Study SeQtion of the Fraternity of the Church of the Messiah , 
Chicago. 

Long, long ago, I dare not say how long, — 
Perhaps the age of which the poet sung 
That even Father Time was gay and young 

And not yet settled down 
To systematic work in months and days, — 
.Juno and Jove sat in a shady place, 
Whiling away their time in various ways 
On Mount Olympus' crown. 

When suddenly, before their wondering eyes, 
There came a blooming youth, in mortal guise, 
Who in his hand held like some precious prize 

A box of Russia leather. 
Jove did not know him ; but it was, in truth, 
He whom we call " Old Prob", then in his youth; 
And then, as now, his thoughts and words, forsooth, 

Were all about the weather. 

44 Pedlars and agents are not wanted here! " 
Said Jove ; his tones were terrible to hear, 
And Juno, though she tried to look severe, 

Enjoyed the fun the while. 
But young Prob stood before the astonished pair, 
Serene as one who knew not fear nor care; 
Tha' Jove began an awful frown to wear, 

And Juno would not smile. 

" Your Majesty", calmly responded he, 

Producing as he spoke a silver key, 

44 I've something here that you may like to see, 

44 Although my own invention. 
44 Thro' many an anxious day and sleepless night 
44 I've labored, all unconscious of their flight, 
44 And the result I claim, is worthy quite 

44 Your Majesty's attention." 

As thus he spoke, raising the box to view, 
He turned the key, and up the cover flew; 
Then with his breath a sudden puff he blew. 

Before their wondering eyes 
A flock of feathery flakelets, white and fair, 
Whirled from the box and fluttered through the air, 
Hither and thither, floating everywhere 

Like white-winged butterflies. 

They decked each tree and bush with blossoms white; 
They fell on Juno's hair all glistening bright; 
When she would catch them, vanishing from sight 

In her white hand so warm. 
She clapped her hands, and laughed aloud in glee, 
And Jove forgot his wrath, and smiled to see 
Her merry mood, while noting «arefully 

Each crystal's perfect form. 

Then Juno took a handful from the ground 
And shaped it to a ball, smooth, white and round, 



And dropping Jove a courtesy profound 

She turned with childlike pleasure 

Where groups of goddesses her coming wait, 

To show the wonder, and the tale relate. 

Young Prob with Jove was thus left t6t6-£-t6t6 
To urge his cause at leisure. 

All that between them passed I must not tell ; 

Jove questioned much, and the youth answered well; 

And tho' night's shadowy curtain round them fell, 

And Juno was complaining, 
Still in low tones went on their earnest chat 
On the effect of this — the cause of that — 
Till morning came, and there the two still sat, 

Expounding and explaining. 

They could not leave the fascinating theme 
Till Prob related every darling dream, 
From glacial epoch to vanilla cream, 

And the toboggan slide. 
He. solved each knotty problem o'er and o'er, 
And proved each step with scientific lore; 
Probed every difficulty to the core 

Till Jove was satisfied. 

At last he rose — 44 1 make but one request; 
44 Give me yon world, that I may try my best 
44 With practical experiment and test" 

He cried With eager face. 
Then Jove looked up, and, as it chanced, his eye 
Fell on a bright young planet whirling by, 
Fresh from the mint, and whizzing thro' the sky 

To its appointed place. 

44 Granted," said Jove — "it's yours for good or ill. 

44 Mix up your snow, and scatter it at will.. 

44 Here's rain, cold, wind and clouds, just take your fill v 

44 A million years from now 
44 Please call again, and your success report; 
44 If all goes well — your fortune's made, in short." 
And Prob retired from the monarch's court 

With many a grateful bow. 



Did he succeed ? Why, if you think so, yes. 
So much depends on what you call success. 
What pleases some, to others brings distress. 

Then, too, we know not whether 
The million years have passed. But this we know ; 
Taking the seasons as they come and go, 
With frost and sunshine, wind, rain, hail and snow, 

We get queer things in weather. 

r. p. u. . 



Comfort. 

Blessed be Nature's recuperative forces, stored in her beauty 
of sky and wood and river and meadow and wayside flower! — 
in the very chemistry of her soil ! And blessed be hard work! 
It is that which saves and " comforts " us. 



We are always surrounded by beauty, by helpfulness, by 
" comfort", if we but open our eyes! We do not need to 
soar for any of these, nor dive for any of them. We shall 
find them if we look about us near to. God's quiet, eternal 
stars are reflected, ever, in the river that runs by our doors. 
The very God-life is in the throbbing, warm caresses of our 
children's hands and lips, and gleams in our mothers' smiles ! 

When once we begin aright to recognize that we, — all of 
us, — individually, — not a few high souls only over the world, — 
are capable of soul-perceptions, capable of thought- flashes, 
and helpfulnesses, which are direct gleams, always, in our 
souls, from out of the universal soul, — then shall we gladly 
disburden our lives of much of their " hoarded treasures of 
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old rubbish", and be, thenceforth, free, serene, " com- 
forted", forevermore. And strong, also. 

We seek, too much, mere emotional drugs of being. There 
is such a thing as Heroic Bearing. And of a surety, in the 
very act of the self-striving, if done with the high, pure, pur- 
poseful intent of becoming a true, soulful conqueror under 
the universe's divine methods of operation, the loftiest 
heights of human peace, of human greatness, yes, of human- 
divine blessedness, become ours. Self-reliance links us to 
the strong forces of the worlds; to the developing energies 
of the spheres, — which forever work on as a Mighty Will. 
11 Strong and wise thou canst not be, 
Knowing naught of agony ", — 

nor yet if the lingering, frequent-coming, corroding obstacles 
and griefs of life be not led by us as captivity captive. 

James H. West. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Deaf-Mutes. 

Editor of Unity — I see in a recent issue of Unity a 
request for information regarding the deaf-mute schools in 
Chicago. Prof. P. A. Emery, 43 South May street, near 
Madison, is the principal of these schools in the city. There 
are schools for these people in every part of the city. By 
addressing Professor Emery as above, your correspondent 
will receive the desired information. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. S. Weller. 

Chicago, March 28, 1887. 



"Blessed be Drudgery." 

Editor of Unity: — One of your Unity leaflets, by W. C. 
Gannett, has the heading "Blessed be Drudgery" — a good 
title to a good leaflet. I mean not a fairly good one, but 
one of the very best. It is short, but gold is less bulky than 
common rock. It is full of strength and wisdom, full of 
grace and wit and oommon sense. I wish a million of those 
leaflets could float away on the wings of the wind, as I used 
to see the elm leave* wafted freely and far from the great 
•lms in my native New England. Far away in my early boy- 
hood were those days when I lay on the grass, looking up 
into the lofty and wide-spread foliage and wondering how 
far those " elm blows" would float ; but before taking time 
for this dreamy luxury all my blessed drudgery was first 
done, — the garden was hoed, the wood sawed, the wood-box 
filled, the water supply cared for, ail the tasks and chores 
finished, and that finishing made the dreamy hour on the 
grass a boy's luxury. Blessed be the memory of the good 
father and mother who always trained me to do my work 
well and on time. 

I call to mind the year spent as clerk in a large hardware 
store. Work and care were constant. Toil and moil among 
iron and steel and piles of heavy goods, book-keeping, and 
no end to the constant duties. Sometimes it seemed hard, 
yet I knew my employers were never unkind. I was only 
under a thorough training. Now, after a half century, I can 
say: Blessed be their memory ! Habits of persistent and 
courageous industry^ of order and system and promptness, 
formed or strengthened then, have made the labors of life 
easier, the joys of life sweeter, than would have been possible 
otherwise. 

I am not going to write a dissertation, but only to call 
attention to what Mr. Gannett has said so well on the discip- 
line of work and its high importance in forming character. 
To muster out work and not let it waste us, to do the drudg- 
ery of body and brain, yet not be drudges, to feel that 
culture comes of labor and not from idle dreams, that high 
thinking comes of plain living more than from luxurious 
ease, is the aim and idea. Let everybody, especially all the 
young folks so unfortunate as to have been " born with al 



gold spoon in their mouths", get this leaflet and read it 
thoughtfully. Yours truly, 

G. B. Stebbins. 

Detroit, Mich., March 14, 18$?. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Stebbins. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 25 cents. 

This volume is little in size, for it covers only 64 small 
pages, but large in thought and effective logic. As an answer 
to Henry George's two works — "Progress and Poverty", 
and "Protection or Free Trade 1 ' — this performance has 
many claims upon the reading public, being short, timely, 
interesting, instructive, courteous, very fair, and powerful in 
argument. Several other reviews and criticisms of Mr. 
George's remarkable position on the land question have been 
published, yet not one has pointed out, as this one does, the 
great wrong and harm inextricably interwoven with his system 
— that is, its inherent tendency to place on the road to 
despair all who accept his opinions as true, with all the con- 
sequences which follow from desperation. The writings of 
Henry George cannot fail to cultivate a fierce discontent, 
bitterness and resentment of mind, distaste for steady industry, 
impatience with the slow gains of self-denial and economy, 
and a spirit of wrath and revenge, leading straight on to 
strikes, idleness, suffering, and acts of violence. A book with 
such evil influences cannot possibly be endowed with correct 
principles. Nothing worse can befall a man than to lose 
hope in the efficacy of his efforts. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that nature abounds with evidences of hope. The sun 
disappears only to rise in the morn ; wintry death is succeeded 
by the rejuvenance of spring ; the grave of the acorn becomes 
thd cradle of the oak ; the rainbow spans the skies with a 
joyous sign ; and all the realms of phenomena are aglow with 
bright promises. It is thus with history also. Religious 
persecution was the badge of recent ages; now, at least in this 
country, there is perfect tolerance ; serfdom has gradually 
eventuated in freedom ; the houses without chimneys or win- 
dows have developed into abodes of comfort, where even the 
poor enjoy what was once beyond the reach of wealthy 
ancestors; the day's labor which, at the start of this century, 
was from sunrise to sunset, has dropped to ten, nine, and 
even eight hours. This radical idea of progress from poverty 
— this idea of an increasing betterment in the condition of 
society — is presented by Mr. Stebbins in many forms of argu- 
ment and illustration, to prove that the facts deny Mr. 
George's theory of progress toward poverty. As adverse 
evidence is piled upon adverse evidence, until the array 
becomes formidable and then overwhelming, the reader is 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. George has built his 
hypothetic system upon a parcel of bold assumptions which 
have no support in experimental circumstances ; and that he 
is only a closet-thinker — one who ranges through his mind 
and his library for his general propositions, without testing 
their accuracy by actual measurement with the outcome of 
long experience, or going out into the world of occurrences 
to make comparison with certainty. Mr. Stebbins shows very 
clearly that wages are not falling, but rising; that the 
tendency throughout the United States is, on the average, to 
decrease, not to enlarge, the size of the holdings of land ; 
that wages are not high where land is low, but high where 
and is high, man and land thus increasing in value together ; 
that advance in wages is not concurrent with advance in 
interest ; and that capital is not produced by muscular labor 
alone, but still more by the directing power of mind, con- 
joined with industry, invention, self-denial, economy, and 
wise laws — all of wtich proofs flatly contradict Mr. George. 
It is also shown that the latter, in attributing poverty to 
private ownership of land, has left out of the problem some 
radical and indispensable factors, as drink, tobacco, gambling, 
and other costly vices, the expenditure upon which, if saved 
and applied to the betterment of workingmen, would suffice, 
in a few years, to raise Uiem to a level of comfort nevex before 
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attained, and at length enable them to own their homes and 
to be comparatively independent ; all, too, in the presence 
of the two so-called robber systems — private land ownership 
and tariff protection — which are made responsible for the 
poverty of the manual toilers. 

The second chapter of the work is devoted to a refutation of 
sundry assertions in Mr. George's" Protection or Free Trade." 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Stebbins, in that 
department of criticism, is an expert of eminence. For many 
years he has been engaged in studying all the various phases 
of the tariff question ; he has often discussed the subject by 
tongue as well as pen ; he is recognized as an authority ; he 
is actuated by conscientious motives ; and he would not stoop 
to misrepresent an opponent. Henry George never had a 
fairer reviewer ; so, if he gets knocked down repeatedly by 
heavy blows from the logical clubs, fact and experience, he 
will have to attribute his discomfiture to his superficial state- 
ments and to his unfounded assumptions. 

This little book deserves, and, be it hoped, will have a 
wide circulation and reading ; for it is destined to carry 
enlightenment, — therefore to accomplish good, wherever it 
may go. 

D. H. M. 



conquering all hearts by the "might of gentleness ", and 
finally marries her young husband's favorite brother, thus 
restoring the property to the rightful heirs. There are many 
girls who have found in the cheery, wholesome atmosphere of 
this writer's former books an inspiration toward nobility of 
purpose in the homely routine of ordinary life, sufficiently 
helpful to outweigh the artistic shortcomings and inaccuracies. 
These will be likely to read the new book for the sake of the 
old favorites. 

Of the same class, from perhaps a more original, though a 
less practiced pen, is "Forced Acquaintances", by Edith 
Robinson, which is a bright and interesting little story, with 
sufficient charm to make palatable the very wholesome moral 
of mutual forbearance between the members of one family. 
There are, moreover, some clever passages and quaint turns 
of phrase; and some others which are startlingly bad, as in 
the first page, where Doctor Ware is introduced "wringing 
out the last dish-towel with his handsome, physician hands ". 

s. 



Hints on Writing and Speech- Making. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell 
& Co., 134 and 136 Wabash avenue. 

This little book of 70 pages contains two articles by Mr. 
Higginson, one being "A Letter to a Young Contributor ", 
from the Atlantic Monthly, and the other, " Hints on Speech- 
Making ", from Harper's Magazine. It is needless to say that 
both are treated with the author's own lively directness ; both 
also contain wise and useful counsel. The following are good 
sayings from the first essay : " Goethe says that if a person 
once does a good thing, society forms a league to prevent 
his doing another. His seclusion is gone, and therefore his 
unconsciousness and his leisure ; luxuries tempt him from his 
frugality, and soon he must toil for luxuries ; then, because 
he has done one thing well, he is urged to squander himself 
and do a thousand things ill. * * "Above all, do not seek to 
encourage yourself by dwelling on the defects of your rivals; 
strength comes only from what is above you." " To-day is 
a king in disguise, and this American literature of ours will 
be just as classic a thing, if we do our part, as any which the 
past has treasured.' ' Regarding compactness of style Mr. 
Higginson gives the advice, — "Be noble both in the affluence 
and the economy of your diction ; spare no wealth that you 
can put in, and tolerate no superfluity that can be struck out. 
Remember the Lacedemonian who was fined for saying that 
in three words which might as well have been expressed in 
two." We quote this in order to show that a skillful writer 
may offend by carelessness against his own rules. For the 
author has this sentence, — "Wendell Phillips rarely made 
special preparation ; his accumulated store of points and 
illustrations was so inexhaustible that he did not need to do 
anything more tnan simply draw upon it when the time came.'' 
The italics are ours. We think they mark careless English. 
Here are twelve words which could be reduced to five, thus: 
he needed only to draw; or, if the author would think this not 
quite inclusive of all his meaning, he could reduce his phrase 
to eight words, thus : he needed no more than simply to 
draw. Mr. Higginson's style is very easy and bright, but he 
is far from taking the care needful to be an example of his 
own rule to "tolerate no superfluity." Nevertheless it is a 
good rule, and should be heeded more than it is ; tor what- 
ever heeds it not is loose writing. 



Sonnets in Shadow. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

There are thirty-nine sonnets in this little volume, exclusive 
of the introductory and closing pieces, of which there are 
four, and all express phases of a personal grief. Naturally, 
little of literary value would be expected in such a collection; 
but Mr. Bates has given some lines, if not oiae sonnets, here, 
which are equal to the best of current productions of minor 
verse-makers. There is, often, in these pieces a freshness 
and aptness of figure quite striking, while the variety of 
illustration and of sentiment which marks the forty-three 
productions is very pleasing. One is occasionally reminded 
of Job in reading the speculative passages, though the reflec- 
tions are all natural, and not in any sense quoted. Some 
parts of the sonnets are strained in expression, and there are 
some false rhymes; nevertheless, as already intimated, the 
collection is respectable for a group of verses expressive of 
personal sorrow. The sonnets are dedicated to "H. L. V. 
B. M — the wife of Mr. Bates, who died a year ago last winter. 

E. R. C. 



The Will Power: Its Range in Action. By J. Milner Fothergill, 
M.D. New York : James Pott & Co., 14-16 Astor Place. 
This is a thoroughly edifying book. We use the word 
advisedly,— edifying, building up. No one can read these 
chapters on "The Will in Relation to the Inherited Char- 
acter ", " The Will in Relation to Self-culture »\ "Will and 
Circumstance", "The Will Fight ", "The Will in Dis- 
ease", without being instructed, warned, incited and inspired. 
The style is easy and clear. There is abundance of illustra- 
tion by fact and fancy. The tendency of the book is to show 
the supremacy of character not only over all persons, but 
over everything that is called circumstance — a salutary lesson. 
184 pages. 



Foes of Her Household. Bv Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. $1.50. 
Forced Acquaintances: A Book for Girls. By Edith Robinson. 

Boston : Ticknor & Co. $1.50. * 

"Foes of Her Household " is a rather tame account of the 
vicissitudes of " sweet simplicity " among the unfriendly rela- 
tives of her dead husband. Supposed to be a mercenary 
adventuress and a supplanter, she nevertheless succeeds in 



English Synonyms Discriminated. By Richard Whately, D.D. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. 
No one need be urged to think a book of this kind useful, 
who thinks that clearness of thought and clearness of expres- 
sion are useful, and that the latter helps the former. Whately's 
little work has been revised by the present editor. Pages 
179, with classified table of contents and with verbal index of 
7 pages in double columns. The index shows that over 600 
words are delicately compared and distinguished as to signi- 
fication. Nicety of words is no mean delicacy, and a critical 
study of them a good drill in exactness. 

Two little leaflets for the Easter season have been issued by 
D. Lothrop Company. One, " Easter Lilies", price 35 cents, 
is a collection of Bible texts, prepared by Mrs. E. R. Fair- 
child, who, both in her preface and in her selections, seems to 
us to lay undue stress upon the resurrection ef the body. The 
other, "Sunshine", price 50 cents, by Katherine Lee Bates, 
is a charmingly written poem, with a number of illustrations, 
in which the wild flowers and sunshine play their part in 
driving away the bad temper of a little lass who had hidden 
away in the grass in a fit of ^fe ed by V^rOOQ 
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The True Voice. 

A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE UNITY CHURCH, ST. PAUL, BY THI 

PASTOR, REV. S. M. CROTHERS. 

Published by the Congregation. 



14 His sheep follow him, for they know his voice ; but a stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him ; for they know not the 
voice of strangers."— John x, 4, 5. 

Every message which comes to us involves three elements — 
the thought, the words by which it is expressed, and the tone 
in which it is uttered. We often take for granted that the 
thought -is the only essential thing, and that it makes little 
difference how it is uttered, or by whom. But practically, 
we find that even the division lines between sects and parties 
do not always follow the line of cleavage indicated by logic. 
Fully as often the difference is in the method of expressing a 
common thought. There are words, hallowed by long asso- 
ciation, to which we cling even after the original meaning 
has been forgotten. And people using the same form of 
words are attracted to each other, just as are people who 
speak one native language. 

But when there is a similarity in thought and language, 
there still remains another element of attraction or repulsion: 
it is the tone in which the thought is uttered. Children learn 
the meaning of tones before they learn that of words. What 
is said they may not understand ; how it is said they feel 
quickly. One tone means joy, another grief, another anger. 
Even animals understand this. The sheep, says Jesus, recog- 
nize the voice of their own shepherd, and obey it. The voice 
of a stranger they will not obey, though he speak never so 
wisely, simply because it is a strange voice. The tones do 
not express metaphysical distinctions and abstractions, but 
they do express the emotions of the heart. The intellect 
speaks in a language which must be with difficulty learned, 
but the heart utters itself in the primal language which has 
outlived all confusion of tongues. Indeed, speech is the least 
flexible medium for the expression of emotion. The inartic- 
ulate cry sufficiently expresses surprise, grief and passion ; 
and pure aspiration breathes not in words, but the tones of 
music. 

Now if religion be not simply an apprehension of the intel- 
lect, but is supremely a matter of the heart, it follows that it 
will be recognized more quickly and infallibly by its tone 
than by its words. We Shall know it as we know the voice of 
a friend. And it is thus that we do continually recognize it. 
We hear men talking together. We hear one voice, harsh, 
irreverent, arrogant, and we say, There speaks an irreligious 
man. His voice sounds discordantly among the many voices 
that are in the world. Here is a soul that has not been 
attuned to the harmonies of the universe. We hear the voice 
of another and may not know what he is saying. But what- 
ever he is saying, he is saying it modestly, and reverently, as 
if in the presence of something greater than himself; he is say- 
ing it manfully, with that earnestness which comes from per- 
sonal conviction ; he is saying it with all kindness, believing 
it to be for the good of those who hear him. It needs no 
analysis of his thought to tell us that that man is speaking 
religiously, for he speaks as becomes a true man and a servant 
of the Most High. We recognize the difference just as we 
recognize the difference between discord and harmony. The 
one is a stranger's voice, the other is the voice of a friend. He 
speaks our mother tongue, and our hearts burn within us as we 
listen. 

That is the way great religions have grown up around 
teachers sent from God. Religious sects have divided and 
sub-divided over points of doctrine, and over verbal quibbles; 
but the religious spirit has only been awakened by the living 
voice. At the Master's voice it arises, and follows, that it 
may hear again. 

"I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness", said 
John the Baptist. And Jesus, coming after, was also recog- 
nized by his voice. He spoke, men said, with authority. 
We often talk of the " essential truth " of religion as if we 



could find it and preserve it in some form of words ; as if it 
were the residuum left when all personal qualities are 
abstracted. But the most essential truth can not thus be 
found : it is an element of personality. We ask what is 
religious truth, but we cannot understand it apart from a 
religious soul. There have been men so sincere that it was 
impossible for them to produce an absolutely false impression. 
Their mental limitations colored the light of truth, but could 
not shut it out. Through myth and fable, and outgrown the- 
ory the eternal verities shine, as in cathedral windows the 
blessed sunshine streams through the pictured faces of saints. 
And on the other hand there are those who can not repeat any 
form of sound words, without robbing it of its vitality, and 
" turning the truth of God into a lie ". 

" Now, consider the bearing of all this on the question of 
truth-telling. We often talk about speaking the truth as if it 
were a very common-place achievement; and people whose 
habitual talk is flippant and thoughtless pride themselves upon 
being truth-tellers. 

How often we hear an arrogant voice passing judgment on 
questions which have perplexed sages: "I cherish no illu- 
sions", the man says, "I waste no time in meditation. I 
indulge in no poetry. I simply speak the plain, unvarnished 
truth."* Ah, good friend, are you sure of that ? If you can 
do that which you claim, you are worthy of all reverence ; for 
it is not often in this world of chaotic thought and still more 
chaotic speech that one attains to that. Only now and then 
in ages is there a voice of such full compass that it can speak 
more than the smallest fragment of the truth. Seldom is there 
one so free from prejudice as to be able with perfect 
plainness to describe a fact as it is. But if you think 
that in that tone of arrogance you are speaking truth, you 
deceive yourself. We read of sacred oracles issuing from 
the mouths of beasts, from whispering trees or hollow rocks ; 
but never did the word of the Eternal find fit utterance 
through the lips of shallow self-conceit. 

Consider what it is to speak the truth. It is through our 
words to give some veritable representation of a reality. Not 
every fact can be represented by speech. As no picture can 
represent all the qualities of an object, so no words can give 
a complete reproduction of any fact. But what the artist 
attempts to do upon the canvas, the truth-teller tries to do 
by the use of words. 

Do you not see what a wonderful thing this is, and how far 
short the best endeavors must fall ? But what shall we say of 
one who, not realizing the difficulty of it, attempts in a few 
hasty words to declare the final truth in regard to anything? 
Shall we not think of him as we would of one who, with no 
knowledge of color or perspective, should attempt to paint a 
picture of a sunset. We would say, " Friend, if those 
splashes of paint represent to you a sunset., rest in peace and 
admire your work to your heart's content. Only because I 
do not enjoy your work do not say that I do not enjoy the 
beauties of nature." 

So when any one tells me what he thinks about God and 
man and the world he is simply showing me the picture 
which he has made of these realities. And how inadequate 
all those word pictures are, to which we are often called to 
give the reverence which is only due to the things they are 
intended to represent. How grotesque often are the out- 
lines ; how crude the coloring ; how absurdly wanting in per- 
spective. 

\ When the arrogant dogmatist brings out his elaborate 
articles of faith, or the arrogant skeptic parades his latest 
denials, the effect is the same. That which they call " The 
Truth" falls short of the reality which we have felt. After 
we have listened to their definitions we have to answer, " Is 
that all ? That mechanical creature which you have de- 
scribed you say is man? Was it a man then who wrote the 
Iliad, or builr cathedrals, or prayed to God, or died for his 
fellows ? You give us your definition of God and what He 
can and what He can- not do. Ah well, the word-builders 
may be forgiven for their poor imagery when we know how 
long He has borne with the clumsy similitudes of the stone- 
cutters! But if the God who made heaven and earth js no 
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greater than your thought of Him, it is passing strange that 
men should have ever dreamed of worshiping Him." 

But no! when from the inspiration which comes from a 
direct outlook upon nature, or a direct contact with the 
Divine Spirit, we come back to our books, our sermons or our 
speculations, and are conscious of a sudden chill and disap- 
pointment, let us not be deceived. 

Last summer the forest was wonderful in its dark beauty 
and you were strangely touched by it. To-day your friend 
shows you a picture of that scene which he painted on the spot. 
But the picture does not impress you as being cool or rest- 
ful or in any degree lovely. Do you say, How mistaken I 
was in that forest scene ? Do you not rather say to yourself 
— I remember the spot which this picture is supposed to rep- 
resent, and it misrepresents it. It is not a true picture. 

So when in our deepest experiences we become conscious of 
realities which transcend our definitions and elude the analysis 
of our science, let us not deny the felt reality, but rather say, 
We have felt the influence of facts for which we have yet found 
no fit utterance. 

All speech must be inadequate to express the full realities; 
but we can at least make it suggestive and symbolic of the 
reality. The test is that our words shall, at least in some 
faint degree, produce the same impression as the facts for 
which they stand. To do this is to speak truly. Need I say 
that to attain to this in any way is the work of a life-time. 
The voice of the truth-teller must have in it no trace of self- 
sufficiency, or it will misrepresent the truth it would declare. 
Tennyson describes the growth which is in grace as well as in 
knowledge : 

" One indeed I knew 

In many a subtle question versed 

Who struck a jarring chord at first 

But ever sought to make it true. 

Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds 

At length he beat his music out." 

The first expression of an independent opinion is apt to 
strike a jarring chord. The individual word does not harmo- 
nize with the universal consciousness. Hence come all man- 
ner of schisms and misunderstandings. It is not enough 
that the new word stands for a fact which can be demonstrated. 
It must be spoken truly. 

We sometimes wonder at a certain conservative instinct 
among those most naturally religious. They are repelled by 
novelties and say, " Tell us the old, old story". 

In part this may be a weakness, but in part the instinct is 
one which has its justification. In the old, old, story there is 
likely to be a quality which is not to be found in the latest 
statement of opinion. No doctrine can pass through believ- 
ing souls, and be uttered, generation after generation, by 
believing lips without coming to have in its expression a certain 
truth — truth not necessarily to the external fact, but to the 
nature and needs of those who utter it. Even the harshest 
doctrines thus come to have a certain tenderness and sacred- 
ness; even " as the trees that whisper round a temple soon 
become dear as that temple's self. 

And so to the fervent apostle of some new idea which he is 
sure is the gospel the world needs, we can only say, " If you 
believe it proclaim it, with all the earnestness that is in you; 
but if the world is slow to accept it do not blame the world too 
much. For the world is old, and has heard many voices as 
confident as yours, which have come to nothing. Your voice 
is that of a stranger, your first work is to make it the voice ot 
a friend. Go preach your gospel to every creature; if it can 
not be thus preached and is fitted only for some circle of the 
initiated, you may be sure that it is not so important as you 
had thought. Tell it to the young and hot-blooded and see 
how strong it is for guidance or restraint ; tell it to little chil- 
dren and see if it harmonizes with their pure instincts; tell it 
to the sick and dying and see how much of comfort there is 
in it ; tell it to the poor and the struggling and see if it is 
indeed tidings of great joy to them. When all this has been 
done, and the false glitter of novelty has worn off, and your 
word has become in its turn an old, old story, you will be able 
to estimate in some measure its spiritual worth. 

There are in the world many kinds of voices: there are 



sacred voices, reverent, earnest, hopeful ; and there are pro- 
fane voices, harsh, scoffing, cynical. It is for the sacred 
voices that we listen. It is not enough to say that truth is 
mighty and will prevail. Much depends on how it is spoken 
and by whom. 

All about us are young minds opening to the facts of the 
world. In some shape these facts will present themselves — 
but who will be the interpreters? Shall it be a revelation of 
life, of joy, of God, or only a fatal knowledge of good and 
evil ? Shall the truth be learned from the sacred voices of 
parents and friends and trusted teachers, or shall they be left 
to hear it from the profane and strange voices? How much 
of impiety and impurity arises because those who could speak 
most wisely are silent upon so many of the most vital ques- 
tions. The boy learns some things from those whom he rev- 
erences ; and these things always seem holy and beautiful. 
Other facts he is allowed to learn from the unclean lips of 
those whom he meets upon the street, and these seem to 
belong to a lower world, casting discredit on all with which 
they are connected. The positive side of religion he learns 
at home and in the church * The elements which might inspire 
doubts are concealed. Do you wonder that when these doubt- 
ful elements are forced upon his attention he is apt to cast 
the credible things aside also ? Happy is he who hears all 
that concerns him through the same friendly medium, who 
hears the same voice speaking of the care of the soul and the 
body ; who hears the same voice which proclaims the realities 
of faith, pointing out also the necessary limits to our knowl- 
edge : then does Truth not appear divided against itself, but 
stands all pure and radiant in seamless robe. 

There are those who shrink from the responsibility of relig- 
ious instruction because of their consciousness of their own lia- 
bility to error. They fear to teach what must afterwards 
perhaps be painfully unlearned. 

But there is a truth of tone and of temper which may belong 
to one who makes no pretentions to infallibility. What you 
teach may be discredited, but how you teach can never be a 
thing of little import. Your words may be forgotten, your 
thought may be outgrown, but rest assured that the sincerity 
and earnestness which you may have manifested will remain a 
harmonizing, inspiring influence through the future years. A 
modern scholar, who has passed from Romanism to the 
extreme of rationalism, tells us how still he is influenced by 
his early teaching, and compares it to the legendary city which 
was swallowed up by the waves, but whose church bells were 
still heard, after many years, ringing in sweet melody beneath 
the waters. 

It is no narrow duty, then, this of the right utterance of 
our heart's belief. To express our belief arrogantly, is to 
clothe it in the tawdry garments of our own self-conceit; to 
express it controversially is to arm it with sword and dagger, 
and so send it against our neighbor. No wonder that he 
repulses it. The hidden truth we saw and loved is not what 
arouses his antagonism, for he only sees our vulgar caricature 
of it. 

Our work is not simply to find truth, but a4so to speak it in 
love and simplicity. To rid ourselves of our prejudices and 
our personal affectations, to cultivate our sense of spiritual 
harmony, to learn the meekness of wisdom — this is our first 
essential. Only when our faith has worked by love and puri- 
fied our souls, will it harmonize with what is best in our 
neighbor's soul, and be recognized for what it is. • 



Last month's issue of Shakcspeariana, the one periodical 
devoted exclusively to topics connected with Shakespeare, 
has for the leading article " Portia and the Office of Woman 
in the Serious Comedies.' ' Other articles continue the series 
on the editors of Shakespeare, and the department called the 
" School of Shakespeare". This number contains a course 
of historical reading in Richard II. The usual departments 
of Shakespeare societies, the drama, reviews and miscellan^ 
are presented. Philadelphia: the Leonard Scott Publication 
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Easter Bells. 

Easter bells are gaily ringing, 

Life pervades the air; 

Children's voices, sweetly singing, 

Banish thoughts of care. 
The bird on the bough is chanting away, 
The sun bids the flowers arise to the day; 

Tho' dark my winter may be, 

The sunshine will come to me. 

Bright Easter bells joyously ring, 

A precious hope ye bring! 

All that's true and all that's noble, 
All that is divine, 
Shall above decay forever 
Rise, and live, and shine, 
The flowers lift their heads from long winter sleep, 
Their graves have no terrors, tho' gloomy and deep. 
Ah, why should mortal then fear? 
Our maker, our God is near. 
We'll burst the bonds of our night, 
And dwell in the blessed light. 

Aubertine Woodward. 
(Auber Forestier.) 
Madison, Wis. 

Three Seeds. 

One furious gust of wind on that boisterous and unrelent- 
ing day in October, wrested three remaining seeds from the 
tip of the last head of Scarlet Cacalia in the garden, and sent 
them frisking off into the open lot adjoining. That was a 
blithe moment for them. Ripened and fully fledged for 
flight, they had only waited the sufficient force to tear them 
from their parent stem, and start them on a mission of 
their own. They wej^ like three hearty young people going 
out into life for thdHPfres, conscious of capacities developed 
ready for use, and longing for the unfolding of new ones. 
The children, who loved to visit the garden, had been fond of 
" poor pussying " the feathery tops of" Flora's paint brushes," 
while they were still firm and well closed in by the parental 
calyx. Perhaps it was something in the touch of little fingers 
which caused the plumy wings of these three to cling so closely 
together that they sailed through the air without separating. 
Down they came at last, caught by a whirling leaf, and settled 
rather suddenly into a convenient jog not far from the cart 
path running through the open space. Then the dust whirled 
in on them, while another leaf fluttered down, making them a 
nice warm blanket, and so they fell asleep. 



thing which had happened was that a stone had rolled from 
the cart and landed directly on the spot where the three seeds 
lay awakening. " Something has killed me," moaned No. 1. 
" I'm so shocked and frightened I never can get over it. Yes, 
let's stay here." "I told you so," sighed No. 2 faintly, 
" We'd better stay where we're comfortable," and she went 
to sleep again, but somehow, — never woke up. 

No. 3, having just burst her jacket, felt the crash more than 
either of the others. But she had also just known the joy of 
a full, long breath of freedom ; she had inhaled the fragrance 
and felt the warm loving touch of the good All-Mother Earth, 
so she sooner recovered herself than they, and answered, 
"But I was'nt comfortable staying here; I think I must go 
and find out what it was that frightened us so." Only No. 1 
remonstrated, for No. 2 was asleep. "I haven't the least 
idea how I can go, nor how I can find out," she continued, 
"but now that my jacket is open I can reach out and feel 
around here. Perhaps I shall find something byand-by. It 
smells nice and fresh out here, although it is all dark,— why 
don't you get out of your jacket, too?" "Oh, dear, don't 
speak of it!" quivered No. 1, as she shrunk dp closer into 
herself, folding her little brown wrap so snugly that it was all 
wrinkled; and then she too went to sleep and didn't wake 
again. 

Later in the summer a brother and sister were walking 
through the lot and sat down to rest near by. " See what a 
strong, hardy bunch of paint-brushes," said Florence. " The 
seeds must have blown over from that garden, and then this 
big branch has got lodged over the place and kept the cows 
from nipping the leaves. It is ever so much more thrifty 
and firmly rooted than those in our garden. They most 
always have such little roots for their big leaves that the 
plant gets all loose and torn up by the wind." " Let's pull 
away the brush," said Dan, " and get at it. Just look here! 
They are growing up all around this stone, and such big, 
full blossoms! I wonder if the stone made them root 
better. We can try it next spring. I'd like to know how 
many seeds there were in all." " We'll pick your little 
scarlet brushes, my dear, and show them to their cousins 
in our garden, so they will want to grow as fine as you 
another summer." " Clear the track !" sang Dan. " Here 
comes a new installment of underbrush to save them till 
we come again." 



Near the last of the next April they began to waken, and 
sleepily whispered to each other as an occasional impulse 
seized them to stretch and make ready to bestir themselves. 
They could not, so easily as we can, jump out of bed and slip 
from their night-dress into the clothing for the day. Their 
sleep had been longer and the waking must be more gradual. 
It would take a regular tug to get out of that bit of a brown 
night-dress. Not a vestige remained of the flimsy wings that 
had helped them to fly so far away from their old home. 
Neither the wings nor the wind could help them now. If they 
went into the world again away from their cozy nook, it 
must be by other helps; by the stirring of new instincts 
within them. If they were to grow they must strike both 
ways ; they must reach downwa/d and cling fast, if they would 
aspire upward and live outward. 

Said No. 1, " I'm longing to be off*. How can we do it ?" 
No. 2, "Let's stay here. I'm comfortable." No. 3, "My 
jacket is so tight I believe I shall have .to tear it to get out of 
it. But get out of it I must or I shall suffocate !" and with 
a push and a squeeze, open came the jacket. The little seed 
had just drawn a long breath of relief, when, crash ! What 
had happened? This open lot was a sort of thoroughfare for 
carts, cows, small boys and girls, etc., and a cart load of stone 
in passing through had got a little way out of its track. The 
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It is from out of our direst consternations bravely met 
and well lived through, that the fairest blooms of our 
heart's Easter come. 



Evening Calm in Early Spring. 

There is a calm which steals upon the heart 
As fade the beams of daylight in the west. 

The cares of day with its last rays depart, 
And peaceful twilight settles in the breast. 

There is a voice then speaking of the past 

In tones like far-off music to our ears; 
To bring the sigh, the shade of sadness cast, 

While yet he feels a happiness who hears. 

The stars peer forth and look with chilling ga>e 
From underneath the eyebrows of a cloud. 

Beneath, a darker cloud, which hides all rays, 

Hangs from the mountain's shoulders like a shroud. 

And, gleaming through the softened evening sh; de, 
A raft of moonlight lies along the stream 

Which feels the kiss of gust, then, half afraid, 
The dimpling wateVs light with merry gleam. 

While checkered shadows limn our lonely way, 
Glows at the setting sun each treetop's crest. 

And skies that lowered at the close of day 

Light with glad thought, and gleam along the west. 
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Pacific Coast%— Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
is visiting Southern California in the interests 
of our cause, and arranging for increased mis- 
sionary effort in that quarter. He reports that 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel is preaching to over- 
flowing congregations at San Diego, and a 
new or an enlarged church edifice is imminent. 
A fine deposit of coal has been found near the 
city, and Lower California is being opened up 
for settlement, assuring the further increase 
and prosperity of the town. 
— At Santa Barbara Rev. A. W. Jackson has 
a largely increased congregation. The church 
lot is in a valuable business location, and has 
already quintupled in value, assuring a new 
and better church edifice in the near future. 
— In Los Angeles Dr. Eli Fay confihues to 
draw large congregations to the Opera House, 
and is the most popular pulpit orator in South- 
ern California. The fair held by their Ladies' 
Association for the church building fund net- 
ted $3,000. Dr. Fay has recently withdrawn 
the application of "the Los Angeles society 
for aid, and they will hereafter pay their own 

ay. This saves the A. U. A. treasury 
$1,500. 

— In Oakland the new society continues to 
prosper, and is enjoying at present Rev. A. M*. 
Knapp's lectures on art, and able discourses. 
This society has assumed half of Rev. Mr. 
Wendte's salary— a further saving of $1,500 
to the Boston 'treasury. A Unity Club, of 
which the poet, John Vance Cleary, is presi- 
dent, and which is studying Concord Authors, 
and a promising Woman's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, have recently been organized. 
— The San Francisco society has sold its 
church,- endeared by many historic associa- 
tions, but now surrounded by business struc- 
tures, for $120,000. A new edifice will be 
erected at once in the heart of the residence 
quarter. Mr. Wendte recently organized in 
this church a promising Woman's Auxiliary 
Conference. Dr. Stebbins is thought to be 
preaching better than ever this winter. 
— The Sacramento society is prospering under 
Mr. Massey, a scholarly and devout man, and 
deeply in earnest. 

—Spokane Falls, W. T. — The new society 
organized at this point is awaiting the coming 
of its pastor-elect, Rev. E. M. Wheelock, 
under whose experienced and able guidance 
we may look for a strong Unitarian church in 
this young Minneapolis of the northwest. 
Eleven men recently subscribed $1,100 to- 
ward this new movement. 



— Tacoma. — Mr. Greer's society have planned 
an attractive and useful church structure. 
The location is an admirable one. The 
Unitarian Building & Loan Fund has lent 
$1,500. The entire cost will be $5,000. Mr. 
Wendte hopes to lay the corner-stone in June 
next. 

— The Seattle society holds its own, and plans 
are maturing for its permanent and prosperous 
establishment. 

— At Salem, Oregon, we have a foothold, and 
will ere long have a society. 
— The Portland society" is weakened and 
saddened by the removal of prominent mem- 
bers of the church. But this is a strong con- 
gregation, and Mr. Eliot a host in himself. 
—The Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian churches will hold a ses- 
sion in Portland on June 12, 13, 14 and 
15. Doctors Horatio Stebbins and Eli Fay, 
and Messrs. Wheelock, Greer, Eliot, Jackson, 
Massey, Spriggs, Wendte and others will take 
part. Revs. T. J. Van Ness and Robert 
Collyer are also expected. 

Toronto. — In the view of the present de- 
mand for a more national Unitarianism, it was 
a pleasure to the senior editor of Unity last 
week to do something towards developing the 
international Unitarianism, that is sure to lead 
the way into the inter-racial and universal 
Unitarianism which is his hope and faith. 
Twenty hours from Chicago, and he was 
in Toronto, to take part in the installation 
of Rev. A. T. Bowser, as pastor of the 
Unitarian church of that place. The weather 
was bright, clear and crisp, and the church 
was filled on Wednesday evening at the instal- 
lation exercises. The sermon was preached 
by Grindall Reynolds of Boston, secretary 
of the A. U. A. * The installation prayer was 
offered by Mr. Jones of Chicago, the" charge 
to the pastor by Mr. Cutter of Buffalo ; the 
welcome on behalf of the parish by G. M. 
Rose, of the board of trustees, and the talk 
to the people by Mr. Jones. The present 
writer may be indulged in saying, that all the 
parts were good, but to one listener, at least, the 
freshest and most inspiring was the breezy 
talk of the layman, who graphically told the 
story of thirty-five years of life, the humble 
beginnings, the loyal standing by the flag, 
through long stretches of vacant pulpits by the 
laymen, sometimes reaching into years, and 
the labors of Dall, Mellen, Bygrave, and 
other faithful pastors. The next day the three 
visiting ministers with a cordial local convoy 
"did the town", and found it a bright West- 
ern-American city of a growing hundred and 
thirty thousand people. If Brooklyn is the city 
of churches for America, Toronto must be the 
city of colleges on tfris continent. Here have 
been gathered most of the higher schools of 
all the religious denominations in the province 
of Ontario. Above them all is the University 
of Toronto, that looks suspiciously down upon 
the standards of Harvard and Yale. Here 
American applicants for university honors at 
Oxford and Cambridge in England, go for 
their examination. It has a building that is 
the richest- specimen of Norman architecture 
that is probably to be seen on the American 
continent, a building worth a trip to Toronto 
to see, with its rich entrance, and its rarely 
carved ceilings. 

Thursday evening we gathered at the 
church again, and although we had Patti's 
voice to compete with, the church was well 
filled. We were to talk about Unitarian prin- 
ciples, according to the programme, but the 
spirit moved the good secretary to speak on 
the Unitarian opportunity, the good doctor 
from Buffalo to tell of the new theology 
movement, and the editor of Unity to speak 
of character as the word in this coming relig- 
ious life and organizations, and the new pas- 
tor's word and joy welded the three speeches 
into one. Next day the visitors went their 
respective ways, carrying with them pleasant 
memories, and hopeful expectations of the 
U nitarian church at Toronto. 



Philadelphia. — At the last meeting of the 
Unity Ethical Association, Camden, Miss 
Alice Ames related some of her college expe- 
riences to an interested circle of listeners. 
— Weston closed his series of addresses on 
Buddha on the morning of the 27th. As 
giving apt finish to his studies, he had present 
on this occasion Tatin Baba, a Japanese trav- 
eler, who gave some account of the state of 
the Buddhistic faith as it impresses a ration- 
alistic native. Baba has been lecturing at the 
Franklin Institute and the University here, 
and evidently possesses a ripe and generous 
mind. His English is quite good, and has 
that indefinite charm which always distin- 
guishes the early handling of a language by a 
talented stranger. 

— Ames has delivered his California lecture 
in Unity Church, Camden. Walt Whitman 
comes next in the course. 
— Mangasarian wrote a letter to certain ortho- 
dox ministers of this city inviting them to 
accept the hospitality of his platform and 
explain to his people the reasons they hold 
against his movement. Of the four mes- 
sages sent, two were unanswered and two 
received refusals. This gave rise to certain 
obvious criticisms from Mr." Mangasarian. 

h. L. T. 

Boston Notes. — Our winter courses of 
Sunday lectures and week-day classes are 
closing as Easter approaches. Much good 
work will however still be done before warm 
weather comes on. 

— At the late notable tribute to the Tx>et Long- 
fellow, the popular authors taking part in the 
select readings were remarkable men of whom 
any religious denomination might be proud. 
Hale, Holmes, Howe, Higginson, Curtis and 
others. The financial result was about five 
thousand dollars. 

— Our spring local conferences will empha- 
size missionary work at home and in the west. 
They will also turn their faces toward the 
uses of the cominM|^frersary meetings. 
— Rev. J. H. Hey^|Plll soon visit his early 
home and parish in Louisville Ky. 

Janesville, Wis. — The tender privilege 
of speaking the word of love and appreciation 
over a faithful mother in our Israel, and a de- 
voted parishioner of former years, Mrs. S. L. 
James, enabled the editor to realize once 
more with joy the good and faithful work 
that is being done there by Rev. Joseph 
Waite. The two parishes in "janesville and 
Baraboo, under his charge, were never so 
flourishing, either in point of interest or at- 
tendance, as now. 



A Great Offer. 



No matter in what part you live, you had better 
write to Ilallett & Co., Portland, Maine, without delay ; 
they will send vou free information about work that 
vou can do and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to 
$25 and upwards daily. A number have earned over 
$50 in a day. Both sexes. All ages. You are started 
in business free. Capital not needed. Every worker 
who takes hold at once is absolutely sure of a snug 
little fortune. Now if the time. 

If the Sufferers from Consumption, 

Scrofula and General Debilitv, will try Scott's Emul- 
sion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophoephites,they 
will find immediate relief and a permanent benefit. 
Dr. II. V. Mott, Brentwood, Cal., writes: u I have 
used Scott's Emulsion with great advantage in cases 
of Phthisis, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases generally. 
It is very palatable." 

For Over Thirty Years, 

"Brown'sBronchialTroches" have been used with unfail - 
im? success for the relief and cure ofCough8,Hoarsenees 
and other throat troubles. Rev. Henky Ward Brbch- 
er savs of them : " / have never changed my mind res- 
pecting them from the first, except I think yet better of 
tluit which I began by thinking well of. I have alio com- 
mented them to friends, and they have proved extremely 
serviceable. 1 do not hesitate to say that your Troches 
are pre-eminently the best." 



Churning Complete for %5 Cents. 

Channing's complete works, including "The Perfect 
Life ", are published in one large paper-bound volume 
of over 800 pages, and we are able to offer a few copies 
at onlv 25 cents each. If sent by mail, 10 cents must 
be added for postage. Address 

Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
l'.T) i»earborn str»et, Chicago, 
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EDITORIAL. 



There is nothing which so strengthens a rising cause as 
persistent attack, because it compels people to seek truth for 
its own sake alone. 

One pleasing feature of the Kansas Conference report in 
our columns this week, was the post-office mission report by 
Father Brown, the young octogenarian of Kansas, whose 
enthusiasm for work is unabated, and who appreciates the rare 
opportunities opening out before us in the post-office mission 
field. The whole paper is so full of inspiration and vitality 
that we print it entire. 

The whole edition of the Louisville Woman's Congress re- 
ports (held last fall) was totally destroyed by the burning of 
the Richmond hotel, Buffalo, on the 13th of last month. The 
papers are safe and will be issued directly. The reports of 
secretary, treasurer and list of members can be furnished, with 
a few of the others; but the bulk of vice-president's and com- 
mittee's reports cannot be rewritten. 

An interesting and touching bit of fellowship was realized 
last Sunday in All Souls church, Chicago. On the desk 
was a pretty vase of Pulsatilla, the " Pasque flower" of the 
east, which the little children of the baby All Souls church of 
Sioux Falls, Dak., had gathered, the first-fruits of the prairie, 
and sent as a love offering through the mail to the four- 
year-old mother dhurch in Chicago. Thus it is that subtle 
bonds of kinship reach out ; the undogmatic fellowship of the 
west is becoming vascular; "cut it anywhere and it bleeds." 
This " veined humanity " is sure to clasp hands and hearts 
around the growing things of the spirit. 

Rev. N. M. Mann has recently been preaching " On the 
folly of preaching '*^nd has given the stay-at-home Christian 
many points which this Sunday sleeper might not think of. 
Mr. Mann has been behind the scenes and knows ; but still 
we are glad to find that he concludes with the confidence that 
the preacher must go on with his preaching and not be dis- 
couraged, for it is the appointed means of saving the world. 
It is slow, like many another divine operation, — like the build- 
ing of the hills or the scooping of the valleys. God makes 
not haste. He is patient, as one has said, because He is eter- 
nal. Progress, we have learned, is nowhere by sudden leaps. 
Nature abhors the miracle, and guards by infinite precaution 
against cataclysms. The preacher is often anxious to make a 
stir, but Nature holds him to her bosom, and will not admit 
of much commotion. 

A story told of Dr. Charles Stearns, a Unitarian minister 
at the beginning of this century, is a good illustration of 
being as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove, and 
shows how well tact will serve when springing from real kind- 
ness: "An invitation had been given in the papers to meet 
at Concord and form a* Bible society for Middlesex county. 
It appeared that the invitation had been published in only 
two papers ; and consequently it had been seen by few, and 
our gathering was very small. Doctor Stearns was chosen 
Moderator. The question came up, 'What shall we do? 
Shall we now organize, or adjourn till we have a fuller meet- 
ing ?' Doctor M pleaded earnestly for organizing then. 

Doctor R. pleaded as earnestly for adjournment. Thus 

we were in quite a quandary. The Moderator, looking blandly 
around, said, ' Doctor M , I admire your zeal, for it is 



good to be always zealous in a good cause ; and I also, Doctor 

R , admire your conservatism, because we should let our 

moderation be known to all men, inasmuch as the Lord is at 
hand.' Then addressing the little company, he said, 'Gen- 
tlemen, is it your pleasure that we adjourn ?* — and the gen- 
eral response was an emphatic yea." 

There is a Greek story of a sophist, who desiring to sell 
his house carried a specimen brick around in his pocket, hop- 
ing thereby to satisfy the purchaser of the merits of his build- 
ing. We have also read of an artist who submitted the cast 
of a nose and the big toe to the committee that was to pass 
upon the merits of his statue in competitive contest. These 
men remind us of certain Unitarian ministers and writers, 
who are still busy in trying to give "perfectly fair" 
representations of certain parties, by printing and comment- 
ing upon certain fragmentary sentences and half sentences, 
carved out of rounded discourses, and certain lines which, 
compared to the whole life and conviction, purpose and 
intention of the parties concerned, are far more frac- 
tional and unjust to the whole than the brick and the art 
fragment indicated above. We have read somewhere of a 
doctrinaire who justified suicide on Biblical grounds, offering 
the following easily authenticated Bible text in point : " And 
Judas went out and hung himself. Go thou and do like- 
wise." 

The "Mothers' and Daughters' Meeting" at All Souls 
church, in this city, which began a week ago, promises to 
be a decided success. The first lecture, by Dr. Elizabeth 
Chapin, on "From Girlhood to Womanhood", was largely 
attended. We quote the following appeal to the young 
grandmother : * 

"Oh, mothers! do not fold the hands across your empty lap, and 
say at fifty, 'The story is told'. If home has been so all-absorbing 
that outside interests have fallen away from you, find the broken 
thread, or take up a new one, and you will soon find yourselves 
among the world's creators. The summer sunshine went with the 
children, but your autumn may be long and bright, with real 
'halcyon days' here and there. Your daughters, now young moth- 
ers, will feel that your example has given them a larger life-lease, 
and the world must needs acknowledge its errors. The promise for 
the * golden age ' for women is fair, but its realization will never be 
reached until home training undergoes the needed reformation, and 
its girls and women secure a physical poise which shall give judg- 
ment and stability to all their undertakings. Upon the women of 
to-day devolves a mighty task, but when filled with glory and honor, 
it teems with rich possibilities." 

The Arbor Days that have been started in many states are 
good signs, and should be fostered. Eleven states have already 
established these Arbor Days by acts of legislature. Public 
schools are to take part in the celebration. A circular of the 
Bureau of Education says : " The celebration of Arbor Day, 
as instituted by Governor Morton, in Nebraska, is one of the 
most powerful means thus far employed in this country for 
educating the people in the important facts relating to trees 
and to forests. In the prairie states it has stimulated the 
planting of rxiany thousand acres of forest trees for economic 
purposes, and it has given an impetus to practical forestry 
that is moving on in geometric ratio across the treeless plains 
toward the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, carrying 
innumerable blessings in its course. But the celebration of 
Arbor Day as instituted at Cincinnati in the spring of 188a, 
by the planting and dedicating of memorial trees, I would 
have observed by the public schools everywhere. No better 
method, and none half so attractive, has been discovered for 
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arousing enthusiasm and imparting correct ideas to both 
young and old of the beauty and utility of trees and forests. " 

Mrs. G. E. Gordon, secretary of the Wisconsin Humane 
Society, in the seventh annual report of that society, recount- 
ing the amount of work accomplished, says : " Something has 
been done to prevent the wanton destruction of our song- 
birds, though with less well-marked results than in other direc- 
tions ; and for the reason, I suppose, that all boys have, or 
seem to have, to pass through a ' barbarian era ' in their growth, 
when the instinct for killing is very marked. " But Mrs. Gor- 
don does not touch the primal danger to our song-bird : it is 
not " the barbaric era in the boy ", but it is the passion for 
decoration in the woman reverting to barbaric conditions, 
that still persists in enjoying the plumage of butchered birds, 
in her hat. The barbarian also remains, in the man who 
under the gutee of "sportsmanship'', still delights in taking 
life. The son of such a father and such a mother must needs 
be expected to delight in throwing stones at birds, impaling 
flies, and robbing birds' nests. Example is the most potent 
teachers: "Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it." 

We share in the surprise, though we try not to share in 
the impatience, of the diligent brother who writes us as fol- 
lows: 

Permit me to say that I am made ashamed, almost every week. — 
made ashamed, and all but disheartened, — by the persistent falsity 
to truth of many who call themselves Unitarians and print Unitarian 
literature. For one instance, in the Every Other Sunday for April 
8, circulated among the children of my school yesterday before I 
had seen It, occurs a " Scriptural Geographical " exercise — prepared 
for that paper, and impliedly recommended as an example for Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools, — in which the places in Palestine where 
44 Christ " performed all his " miracles" are pointed out with labored 
and scrupulous time-serving: "Cana, where he turned water into 
wine;" the lake-side, where a sifted sediment of a residuum of fish 
and loaf was increased to more than enough to feed thousands ; the 
roads and hedges where blind and dumb men were made to see 
and hear; the towns where the dead, even, were 44 raised ", — and all 
the remainder of the wicked and foolish fabrications and exaggera- 
tions. All this is cruel and disastrous ! * * * Not long ago a 
friend, visiting in Massachusetts, wrote me of a Unitarian " service " 
which she attended. The opening hymn was 4< Rock of Ages cleft 
for me, let me hide myself in thee", — with the 4i riven side", the 
•• blood " , and all ! And the remainder of the •• service " was of a 
similar nature. I wrote back somewhat like this : " I am surprised 
that many who call themselves Unitarian call themselves also lib- 
eral, rational, progaassive. Perhaps, however, the surprise should 
really lie in the fact that many who call themselves liberal, rational, 
progressive, call themselves also Unitarian. 

The attention of the country needs awaking to the subject 
of Forestry; but no doubt it will take manyand long trumpet 
blasts yet to arouse our wasteful people to a wise economy in 
this matter. It seems to be one of the last things that human 
beings learn, that the balances of nature are to be touched 
with reverent hands. Our Department of Education at Wash- 
ington publishes the statement : "In the early part of the 
eighteenth century the governments of Prussia and France had 
their attention seriously called to the rapidity with which the 
forests were disappearing within their borders, and the disas- 
trous effects which were sure to follow. The great Frederick 
cast the horoscope of the future for his beloved Prussia, and 
saw that his little kingdom could grow and prosper only 
through the observance of a policy that would preserve and 
increase the forest area — assist, rather than war against, na- 
ture's method of preserving the fruitfulness of the soil. He 
made it a law to divide the forests into equal sections, and to 
fell the timber in successive annual portions— in fact, to in- 
stitute a systematic treatment of the forest domain with a 
view to its improvement and perpetuation.' ' This is simply 
wisdom, nay, even common morality. We ought to do like- 
wise. Let us learn from whosoever is wiser than we. As a 
result of this care in Prussia, we are told that for the year 
ending with March, 1881, the income from the 10,000,000 of 
acres of public forests in Prussia was something over $12,- 
000,000, and all the expenses for care of the woodlands, and 
for the cutting and transportation of products, was somewhat 
over $7,000,000, leaving thus a net income for the year of 



nearly $5,000,000; this, too, although the expenses included 
the payment of an army of foresters numbering more than 
4,500 men. How different it is here in this country where 
the crime (for it is little less) and the impiety (for what else 
shall we call a disregard of God's good gifts?) have wasted 
our forests so much that an officer of our American 
Forestry Congress says: "It has been estimated by good 
authority that if we go on at the present rate the 
supply of timber in the United States will, in less than 
twenty years, fall considerably short of our home necessities." 
Our Bureau of Education publishes that in the year 1884, 
over five and one-half millions of acres were stripped for tim- 
ber, "an area as large as the state of Massachusetts", and 
nine and one-half millions of acres more for fuel, and ten 
and one-half acres more stripped of their forests by fires. We 
repeat that this flagrant, heedless waste is an impiety. We 
know not all that may come of it. Sacrilege comes home at 
last, always. What calamities to agriculture, what destruction 
by floods, and what inscrutable plagues falling on human 
life and health, may come of this abuse, no one can say. It 
is time to stop this headlong, selfish destruction in the name 
of patriotism and commpn humanity. 

What are the dangers of the " ethical" fellowship estab- 
lished at Cincinnati? Those which Unitarians have 
always been exposed to. If a little greater than before in 
virtue of the frank invitation, also less than before, should 
we make a frank declaration of our general beliefs, — with 
the balance probably on the side of the lessening. What has 
ever prevented "the agnostic, materialist or atheist" from 
coming among us, claiming our name, entering our ministry, 
if they would, but the fact that w*e are still less attractive to 
them than they to us? To the churches based on creeds we 
have always seemed unprotected and all-out-of-doors. And 
yet the spiritual affinities which draw kin together, and keep 
those not akin apart, have proved ample for protection. Non- 
worshipers don't care to go with worshipers, unless some 
deep thing in their being holds them spite of their own top- 
logic ; and in that case they are our kindred, and we want 
them with us, and our name like our hearts should hold them, 
— whatever be the consequences in the world's eyes : which 
consequences in the long run would be, of course, to help and 
not to hurt us. Yes, " a new meaning for the Unitarian name" 
is this, — new in the sense in which Jesus said, "I come 
not to destroy the law and prophets, but to fulfill them ;" new 
by the right divine which live things have, to grow. When 
was the meaning of the word " Unitariai^closed, — and who, 
or what closed it ? Practically, " fellowship " can be left in 
the future, as in the past, to common sense, to common sym- 
pathies, and to the congregations who alone have all the right 
and power there is in the case. The "agnostic" cannot 
find a Unitarian pulpit unless a Unitarian congregation 
wants him ; and if it do, has any Unitarian Conference the 
right to forbid the bans, or even to hint its disapproval by 
public resolution ? Individually, the churches and the min- 
isters can do what their hearts bid them as to fellowship. As 
for ordination, the "Unitarian" minister needs none what- 
ever; and if the "atheist", who yearns to be this minister, 
asks neighbor preachers to help ordain him, neighbor prea- 
chers ought to have the courage to act according to their own 
conviction of the best, whether that prompt the yes or the 
no. That "atheist preacher" is our Unitarian sea-serpent! 
There has been much talk about him recently, but it is quite 
uncertain yet if he exists; and if he does, is he going to 
impede navigation? He is almost pure bogey, — good to frighten 
those who are easily frightened. To # actually limit our Uni- 
tarian freedom, in order to exclude him, would be to sell our 
great birthright for about the smallest mess of the thinnest 
pottage that ever a religious body hungered for ! It would be 
to build a high fence around the house and shut the sunlight 
out, in order to get a place to nail the horse-shoe up ! No, we 
are denying the power of the great God in us to talk about or- 
ganizing one of his young churches on such policies of*exclu- 
sion. Our " protection " is to be worshipers free hut &£eep t 
theists free but so intense, Christians free buisotrut and brave, 
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that the worship, the theism, the Christianity, shall become, 
not our protection, but our invitation and our charm and our 
converting power to whatever is dutside of us. 

We have received and read with warm interest the Re- 
porter of Organized Charity, for April. It is enlarged to 
eight pages with this its second number, which means, we 
believe, thrift in the good work, and an increasing under- 
standing of that work by the community. The leading 
article is a sketch of the late Judge Rogers, adorned with a 
pleasing portrait of that benevolent man, the first president 
of the Charity Organization Society; and, the article says, its 
"faithful friend in adversity and prosperity , \ But we hope 
and believe that the day of adversity for this really scientific 
charity enterprise has passed in Chicago. T nerc is an 
excellent article on Individval Benevolence, which benevo- 
lence the editor thinks of the utmost importance, — to guide 
and to aid which must, for a long time, be one of the best 
things the society can do. There is a wise two-column 
treatment of the overgrowth of institutions ; in which Wis- 
consin is praised for the wise decision of its Board of Char- 
ities, that Insane Asylums should be limited to 50 or, at the 
utmost, 100 inmates. Mr. Johnson, secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, says: "Personal human influence is 
the only influence that avails to help mankind, and without 
it all rules and systems, how good soever they may be, are of 
litfle avail;" and to the same effect quotes the following: 
" The work which charity has bidden us undertake, while it 
is practically unlimited in its scope and in its demands, is a 
work which can only be done at its best by the individual 
and for the individual. Our methods must differ, our fields 
lie far apart, but always the truth holds ; that what one can 
do for one includes t|ie most and the best that can be done 
for the human family by its members" — wise and true words, 
which touch the foundation of the aim and methods of the 
Charity Organization Society. The paper contains also 
interesting instances both of frauds and of wise assistance, 
which show the nature of the society's work. We say again, 
as *re said last month, that this little paper should go into 
every household, as it easily can by its price, which is only 
50 cents per annum. 

In closing his sermon on Mr. Beecher, Rev. A. J. Rich, 
of Fall River, Mass., said: "I was once crossing the Alps 
over the Simplon Pass, and was very desirous of getting a 
glimpse of Monte Rosa. The diligence had slowly climbed 
tp the highest point on the road, and the driver halted by 
my request. The Company consisted of half a dozen people 
evidently of as many nationalities, as I could hear, without 
understanding a word of their confused jargon. I knew 
where Monte Rosa ought to be in the distance ; but on 
account of the billowy clouds of August that loomed up in 
the lambent skies in the direction of the object of my search, 
it was hard to distinguish between the clouds and the snow- 
capped mountain dome. I wanted to be sure that I had 
seen it, and without success I made signs to the men about 
me to get their word of assent or denial. It was all Greek 
to both parties. Finally I said, I will prolong the halt as long 
as possible with a few francs, and stand and gaze toward the 
snow-mounted height, and perhaps the clouds will shift and 
I can distinguish between cloudy billow and snow-crowned 
dome ; and my patience and perseverance were rewarded. 
In no great length of time I could see the clouds move and 
scatter, and I caught the sight of lovely Rosa, and there I 
gazed till every film of cloud had swept past the imperial 
sentinel, which stood out before the clear blue sky, a thing 
of beauty, and imaged in my memory a joy forever. Now, 
my friends, let this picture fasten a truth in your minds, and 
make it, I care not how vivid and impressive to your thought, 
— the truth, which I believe is a truth, that, if we are only 
patient enough, and, failing to get from the differing views of 
others a vision of the man of whom we speak, as he really 
was,— watch and wait till the clouds that somewhat obscure 
the beautiful outline of his character shall have passed, we 
shall be rewarded ; all who have ever been made happier or 
better by his heaven-inspired utterances will be, in beholding 



that unique man of finest fiber and rarest soul and tenderest 
womanly heart, in the grandeur becoming his real worth and 
his towering splendor, making the common man, detractor or 
admirer, a pigmy at his feet. And still further, as at the foot 
of this same mountain, streams of water find their way down 
its sides to quicken and refresh the valley and give bloom 
and beauty and fruit to multitudes for their enjoyment and 
help, so I believe streams of influence and soul-refreshing 
life will continue to flow to millions of souls this now silent 
tongue has courageously and continuously addressed for nearly 
fifty years. Set your eyes upon the mountain beyond and 
not the passing cloud; at least, gaze toward the reality and 
believe in the divinity that abides in him and in all essen- 
tial nobility, in spite of weaknesses and imperfections that so 
often cling to great natures. It would be a different world 
and a better world if, in our judgments, we were all as beau- 
tifully and as magnanimously charitable as was Henry Ward 
Beecher !" 

The Western Unitarian Conference. 

In this number the preliminary announcement for the 
approaching annual meeting of the above organization ap- 
pears. This meeting will be looked forward to with especial 
interest, because at its last session this conference was forced, 
by parties who tried to check or change the direction of its 
slow, long, and earnest development, to formally declare the 
open spirit and, doctrinally speaking, unconditioned fellowship 
which, from its inception thirty-five years ago to the present 
time, has become more and more a part of its spiritual endow- 
ment, its religious earnestness, and its inspiration. We look 
forward to a meeting that will be marked with peculiar ear- 
nestness of conviction, warmth of fellowship, and religious 
unanimity and enthusiasm. Probably those who distrust its 
present position and are afraid of the untrammeled fellowship, 
will renew their pamphletarian agitations of a year ago, and do 
all they can to provoke schism. But we think our western 
churches have grown tired of such tactics, and that the dele- 
gates will have little interest in such disputes. Those who 
think the conference occupies a prophetic position — that the 
Cincinnati resolution is religious and noble, but for pecuniary 
and other reasons that it was inexpedient and impolitic, will 
stand aside awaiting the .catastrophe which we believe will 
never come. Those in whose hearts there is a love for our 
western cause, a pride in the traditions of the Western Confer- 
ence, a faith in its prophetic mission, will gather in goodly 
numbers, anxious to deepen their own religious life, to dispel 
all discord by love, to find the wisest co-operation with fellow- 
workers of all localities and every shade of belief. 

The first great concern of the conference will be for high, 
devout, loving being. It will seek to be true, Christ like and 
God fronting, though its dollars be reduced and its words be 
misinterpreted and misunderstood. 

Its next concern will be for worthy doing : the great un- 
farmed spiritual fields of the west, the lonely churches, the 
still more lonely men and women without churches, the feeble 
state conferences needing fellowship and neighbor sympathy, 
the great tides of love and good-will in the east, needing 
western outlet and western trustees; the readiness of the A. 
U. A. to help and co-operate, and its need of western agents 
and co-partners,— ail point to the fact that the Western Confer- 
ence has a measureless work before it. There is no danger of 
too many workers or of rival administrations among generous 
and noble 'laborers. It is not difficult to adjust co-operative 
relationship between the A. U. A. and the W. U. C. Such 
relations have existed in the past to the strength, satisfaction 
and inspiration of both parties. Better ways and larger ways 
doubtless await us. 

Brothers and sisters from Denver to Cincinnati, come ! 
Let us take sweet counsel together. Come ! Let us see how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
Come ! In the spirit of Jesus and in the love of God. Let us 
be and do the things that will hasten the coming of the 
Universal church, the Kingdom of Truth, Righteousness and 
kove in this world J 
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Character and Citizenship. 

In a recent circular of information of our bureau o\ edu- 
cation at Washington, we find the following statement : 
" The last census shows about one and one-half millions of 
adult males who could not read. The popular vote for pres- 
ident in 1884 was some ten millions. This shows that more 
than one in every ten who voted may not have been able to 
read the vote he cast." Surely this is enough to arrest the 
attention of thoughtful people. It is a bad treatment of 
republican power and citizen dignity to make it worth so 
little that a man may wield it who will not take so much 
pains for it, nevertheless, as to enable himseif to verify the 
meaning of the vote which he casts. This is an anomaly, a 
disgrace and a danger. It is an anomaly because it sets a 
man to do an important thing for which, confessedly, he is 
so unqualified that he cannot know of himself whether he 
does it or not. It is a disgrace because it sets a mean value 
on liberty and citizenship, and tosses sacred responsibilities 
about like so much dust. It is a danger, because where ignor- 
ance is, passion and impulse rule ; and what is more danger- 
ous than power in the hands of untrained impulse ? It is 
simply monstrous that a man should cast a vote who cannot 
read it; for if he cannot learn he is too imbecile to exercise 
the power of the ballot; and if he will not learn he holds the 
privilege too cheaply to be worthy of it. Whoever sees not 
this and will not preach it, bedizens Liberty with bold flatter- 
ies, but clothes her with no virtue. 

In another part of the same circular we find it stated that 
"The total expenditure for public schools in the United 
States was in round numbers in 1886, $83,000,000." But it 
is estimated that the trade in liquors in this country amounts 
to $800,000,000 a year; and this statement, probably, is 
under rather than over the truth. Whence it appears that 
%\o are spent for drink for every $1 that is invested in edu- 
cation. This $800,000,000 worth of business employs an 
army of 400,000 men in the liquor traffic ; which is to say 
that, of the 10,000,000 of voters for president in 1884, one 
in 25 was in the liquor traffic in some way. 

Truly, what with ignorance on the one hand easily to be 
seduced, and with selfish vice on the other eager to lead 
astray, civilization and liberty war with fearful odds. The 
more need that the good, the instructed and the honest 
should rouse up to the strife. The more need of wise reflec- 
tion, too, till we understand the immense miseries and loss 
inflicted by such open sluices of waste as the liquor traffic, 
and shut them as the first steps in reform. 

Finally, we shall do well both for education, temperance, 
citizenship, and every other good thing, to keep in mind the 
German proverb that, "Whatsoever we would have appear 
in the nation's life we must introduce into the public schools." 

j. v. B. 

A Declaration Concerning Unitarian Fellowship 
and Doctrine. 

In the last two numbers of Unity the right, the safety and 
the advantages of Conference declarations concerning the 
Unitarian fellowship and doctrine have been set forth in long 
articles. With obligatory beliefs Unitarians have nothing to 
do. The kind of declaration meant is one which, instead 
of prescribing * 'essentials' 1 , pre-affirms itself as "binding on 
none, always open to re-statement, and representing only the 
thought of the majority". The first article maintained, 
against the " congregational" objection, the right of a 
Conference to make such statements, and proposed a change 
in the Cincinnati " fellowship" resolution to make it more 
exactly just to any congregation not yet ready for its freedom. 
The second urged the safety of an open " doctrinal "statement 
as against the " credal " dangers, — and its advantages : (1) As 
a missionary voice it would answer loudly the chronic question 
of outsiders, " What do Unitarians stand for?" (2) While 
the open fellowship affirmed at Cincinnati will tend to spirit- 
ualize Unitarianism, the open doctrinal statement proposed 
would tend to organize us more effectively for work and influ- 



ence. Asa minor good— «h<rald the Western Conference at 
its May meeting heartily adopt such a declaration — it might 
help to allay our present "issue" troubles, or, at all events, 
would do much to correct the misrepresentations that have 
been so widely spread this year about the western Unitarians. 

If the Conference is willing to consider the proposal at all, 
of course more than one " declaration " had better be, and 
doubtless will be, submitted to it at the meeting. We ask 
leave to lay one before our readers now. Some such resolution 
with " declaration" as that affixed immediately below, 
the writer hopes to offer at the May meeting, if he be 
allowed to. It is printed now on purpose to invite examina- 
tion, and to stir others to make a still nobler statement of our 
faith. To the same end, it will be put in pamphlet form, in con- 
nection witlf the substance of the two previous articles referred 
to, and will be mailed from this office for one cent a copy. If 
our proposed "statement" look long, let its missionary pur- 
pose be remembered, — that it is meant to answer with com- 
pact fullness that chronic question, "What are Unitarians, 
and what do they believe?" If it deal little with negations 
or contrasts with the faiths of other churches, that, too, is 
intended : these are our Affirmations, — the things which, as 
we think, will abide when there is no longer need of the 
contrasts and negations of the day. It is a considerably 
revised form of what has already appeared in Unity three 
times and is circulating as No. 10 in the list of " Unity Short 
Tracts"; and several brains and hearts, eastern and western, 
ancient and modern, may claim joint authorship in its 
clauses. 

This " issue " year has brought much light. We all ought 
to know what Unitarianism really means and stands for better 
than we did a year ago. If the plan here proposed would 
secure us against credal influences, would make us trust more 
bravely and simply to the force of the Spirit working in and 
through us, and would more widely sow the blessings of our 
faith, then the plan is worthy of examination from earnest 
men and women. And we put it to the minds and con- 
sciences of those who have tried so hard to break up the 
Western Conference on account of the Cincinnati action, — we 
put it to the gray heads and to the dark heads of the band, — 
whether, on careful second thought, this plan is not really 
what they mean and all they want, — whether it is not a 
safer, a holier, a more effective way than their own of doing 
the work given " Unitarians " to do. w. c. g. 



Resolved, that while the Western Conference has 

NEITHER THE WISH NOR THE RIGHT TO BIND A SINGLE MEMBER 
BY DECLARATIONS CONCERNING FELLOWSHIP OR DOCTRINE, IT YET 
THINKS SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE BY SETTING FORTH IN 
SIMPLE WORDS THE THINGS MOST COMMONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY 
AMONG US — THE STATEMENT BEING ALWAYS OPEN TO RE-STATE- 
MENT, AND TO BE REGARDED ONLY AS THE THOUGHT OF THE 
MAJORITY. 

Therefore^ speaking in the spirit and understanding above 
set forth, we, delegates of the western unitarian 

churches in conference assembled at chicago, may , 1887 

declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal 
tests, and welcome all who wish to join us to help estab- 
lish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Uni- 
tarianism COMMONLY STANDS FOR, SPEAKING IN THE SPIRIT 
ABOVE SET FORTH WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS 
PAST HISTORY AND OUR PRESENT FAITHS. 

OUR HISTORY. 

In this country Unitarians came out from the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England some eighty years ago, — 
came out as New Protestants, asserting, — 

(1) The Supremacy of Character above Belief, in Religion ; 

(2) The Rights of Reason in the use of the Bible Revela- 
tion ; 

(3) The Dignity, as against the Depravity, of Human 
Nature ; 

(4) The Unity, not Trinity, of God ; the Divinity, not 
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Deity, of Christ ; and that Christ was sent as teacher to 
save us from our sins, not as substitute to save us from the 
penalties of sin. 

Channing was their leader then. Since Channing's day 
belief in the Bible as a miraculous revelation, and in Christ as 
having any authority save as his word coincides with natural 
reason and natural right, has largely faded away among them. 
This second movement of their thought began some forty years 
ago; and Emerson and Theodore Parker have been their real, 
though at first their unaccepted, leaders in it. 

To-day few Unitarians but trust free thought, and trust it 
everywhere; we only fear thought bound. Therefore our 
beliefs are still deepening and widening, as science, history 
and life reveal new truth ; while our increasing emphasis is 
still on the right life and the great faith to which the right life 
leads— faith in the Moral Order of the Universe, faith in All- 
Ruling Righteousness. 

OUR FELLOWSHIP^ 

In all matters of church government we are strict Congre- 
gationalisms. We have no " creed " in the usual sense ; that 
is, no articles of doctrinal belief which bind our churches and 
fix the conditions of our fellowship. Character has always 
been to us the supreme matter. We have doctrinal beliefs, 
and for the most part hold such beliefs in common ; but 
above all " doctrines " we emphasize the principles of Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in religion. These princi* 
pies make our all-sufficient test of fellowship. All names that 
divide " religion " are to us of little consequence compared 
with religion itself. Whoever loves Truth and lives the Good 
is, in a broad sense, of our religious fellowship : whoever loves 
the one or lives the other better than ourselves is our teacher, 
whatever church or age he may belong to. So our church is 
wide, our teachers many, and our holy writings large. 

OUR DOCTRINES. 

With a few exceptions we may be called Christian theists ; 
theists, as worshiping the One-in-All, and naming that One, 
"God, our Father"; Christian, because revering Jesus as 
the greatest of the historic prophets of religion ; these names, 
as .names, receiving more stress in our older than in our 
younger churches. The general faith is hinted well in words 
which several of our churches have adopted for their cov- 
enant : "In the freedom of the Truth, and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man." One struck our key-notes who said, " Unitarianism 
is belief in the humanity of God and the divinity of man." 
And another who defined it as " that free and progressive 
development of historic Christianity, which aspires to be 
synonymous with universal ethics and universal religion." 
But because we have no " creed " which we impose as test of 
fellowship, specific statements of belief abound among us. 
One such we offer here. 

We believe that to love the good and live the good is the 
supreme thing in religion : 

We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in 
matters of religious belief : 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or 
new : 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men 
truth and righteousness and love, as prophets of religion. 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man : 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, 
unchanging Order ; to know this Order is truth ; to obey it 
is right, and liberty, and stronger life : 

We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own 
recompense, no good thing being failure and no evil thing 
success ; that no evil can befall the good man in either life 
or death ; that heaven and hell are states of being ; that 
all things work together for the victory of Good: 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to make 
the good things better and the worst good, counting nothing 
good for self that is not good for all : 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in 
man the sense of union, here and now, with things eternal,— 



the sense of deathlessness ; and this sense is to us an earnest 
of a life to come : 

We worship One-in-All — that Life whence suns and stars 
derive their orbits and the soul of man its Ought, — that Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, giving 
us power to become the sons of God, — that Love with whom 
our souls commune. This One we name, — the Eternal God, 
our Father. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



On Easter Morning. 

F. L. K., OBIIT APRIL, f887. 

On Easter morning in the place 
Where late shone her uplifted face 
Turned pulpit-ward, some loving thought 
A miracle of bloom had wrought. 

Pure as these flowers, her spirit rare 
Was touched to love of all things fair. 
How fit to mark her vacant place 
With the pure calla's stately grace! 

Sermon and lesson were unheard; 
More eloquent than spoken word 
The shining lilies spoke of her 
New-risen from the sepulcher: — 

44 Even as the seed in blossom bright 
Sends up its soul to greet the light ; 
In fairer realms a soul new born 
To bliss, is risen this Easter morn !" 



Cincinnati, April 10. 



A. W. B. 



The Kansas Post-office Mission. 

A REPORT READ AT THE LAWRENCE CONFERENCE. 

In the Open Court, Moncure D. Conway says : "In 
the statistics, Unitarianism appears one of the smaller sects. 
In reality it is the largest. The fallacy arises from the fact 
that Unitarianism is not viviparous, does not bring forth its 
young alive; it is oviparous, and most of its eggs, like those 
of the cuckoo, are hatched in other nests than its own. The 
bad name of the cuckoo comes from the European species, 
which shove other eggs out of the nests they invade before 
depositing their own.. The American cuckoo respects the 
broods of other birds, and leaves its child to be brought up 
with them, and for a time to be confused with them. When 
the broader wing develops in the Congregational nest, or the 
Episcopal or the Quaker nest, there is a good deal of flutter- 
ing and scolding among the parent birds ; but the new crea- 
ture is strong, not easily pitched out, and is gradually adopted 
as one of the family." 

If Unitarianism recognized all its children in other 
churches, and outside of all churches, it would feel patriarchal 
as Abraham, the father of generations. The late Dean Stan- 
ley said that while he was in America every sermon he 
preached had some of Channing in it, and every sermon he 
heard was largely from Emerson. Yet Dean Stanley did not 
go into any Unitarian church. 

This parable is a good exordium or prelude to what I may 
have to say about my post-office mission the past year. An 
orthodox brother in the Congregational church writes me : 
" I get from the papers and pamphlets you have frequently 
sent me some very suggestive thoughts, and above all I get 
that impression and lesson which is so hard to learn, that there 
are many ways of the spirit, and that Truth is so manifold 
that no one can expect or hope to see more than one phase 
of it." And again, " I have read with great interest a sketch 
of Doctor Eliot in the Unitarian Review, and I could not 
but think that while I had always heard of Doctor Post, b 
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contemporary, who had maintained the cause of New England 
Congregationalism in St. Louis for the past fifty years, I had 
had but a very dim and imperfect notion of the great work 
which Doctor Eliot had done in the same place." 

Another good egg has been laid in the nest of a " Chris- 
tian '' preacher, who writes me : "I receive the Christian Reg- 
ister, Unitarian Review and Mr. Savage's sermons regu- 
larly. Am now reading Clarke's " Vexed Questions in Theol- 
ogy" 9 Channing's works, Emerson's Essays, Hertford's " Unity 
of God and Man", Savage's " Social Problems", and Clarke's 
" Problem of the Fourth Gospel." So far I find myself in sym- 
pathy with these works. I find myself more and more in 
sympathy with your people, and no doubt will take my stand 
with them sometime. 

A very thoughtful and sincere man living in Western 
New York, who was brought up a Baptist, and who has 
listened to Baptist preaching for fifty years, writes me: " I 
have never been able to mark out a line of theological 
thought that I could feel justified in proclaiming as a guide 
to others. I find no difficulty in marking out a line of 
moral conduct which I should follow. These considera- 
tions have deterred me from joining any religious organiza- 
tion. The views of your organization, as I gather them 
from the literature you have sent me, come nearer to my 
own conclusions. I am prone to skepticism; by this I 
mean that my organism seems to be such that no sooner I 
receive an idea, than I begin to weigh the pros and cons 
of its truth. I can not take another man's idea till I have 
fully digested it and made it my own. You will readily 
see that I could not feel at ease in a religious body where 
I would feel obliged to accept unquestioned what was 
dropped to me. But I now think if I lived near an organ- 
* ization like yours, I could readily join it, feeling that my 
honest convictions would not be stifled." From a lady who 
believes herself orthodox, I have lately received a letter from 
which I make an extract or two : " Maturer years have 
liberated me from the bondage of opinions which never 
seemed rational to me. I can hardly conceive how I made 
myself believe that the Bible taught what is oalled the 
Trinity. I would not teach my class of boys doctrines 
their parents fear, — nor will I teach the opposite. I leave 
creeds to try and train good, true and Christian men. I 
admire Mr. Hale. Thank you for his sermons. Wish 
more of you liberal Christians had his views of the Son of 
God and of the Bible. The Christian Register is always 
welcome." 

One whom some of our creed -bound friends would re- 
gard as an infidel, or perhaps an atheist, speaks thus in a 
letter: "I thank you for the tracts sent me. 'Are they 
such as you approve ? ' you ask. The majority of them 
are read with pleasure. Some, however, I should question 
as to their merit, in these times of advancing thought. 
Yes, anything from the brain of Minot J. Savage is 
always acceptable, or from any other individual thinker 
who has courage to give utterance to a grand thought, 
however antagonistic it may be to musty theology. I am 
pleased to say that there is a liberal club organization here, 
and I have read all the best tracts sent me in our meetings. 
Again I thank you for continued favors." 

From a gentleman well-known in publil life, and a member 
of a Congregational church, I receive this message : " I read 
every tract you send with pleasure." 

From a friend, unknown to me personally, comes this note : 
" Accept thanks for documents and papers sent bearing upon 
the subject of advanced religious doctrine. Be assured I have 
read them with no little interest, and have started a loan office, 
and will pass them on to my inquiring neighbors." 

From a lady in California, once a resident of Lawrence, I 
received a letter from which I make one or two extracts: 
"You remember that I used to call myself a spiritualist? 
Well, I still keep the faith, thank God ; but I realize, as once 
I did not, that spiritualism is not a religion, but simply a 
philosophy ; while Unitarian ism is a religion so comprehen- 



sive in its nature that it only asks, Are you living your high- 
est and truest life; that calls for no argument, and enables 
me to reach right down into the hearts and lives of those around 
with the blessed teachings of the divine master. 

" Your papers, after being read at home, are sent on their 
mission of enlightenment and love to other souls struggling in 
the darkness after the divine light. For them I want to 
thank you more than pen can write or tongue can tell." 

All such thanks and acknowledgments of our papers and 
tracts received are, to be sure, very encouraging. But there 
is far greater encouragement to persevere in my work from 
the fact that the times are ripe for such a mission. There is 
a spirit of inquiry now thoroughly aroused throughout Chris- 
tendom. The old theological foundations are crumbling 
away. The idols which former generations have worshiped 
are being cast to the moles and the bats. There is no longer 
any fear that harm will come to the wheat by separating it 
from the chaff. The age in which we are living is diligently 
and earnestly searching for the truth. It wants to build on 
the truth, and not on the shifting sands of error. The timid- 
ity of the past is giving place to greater boldness. The 
narrow partisanship of sect is gradually, though surely, widen- 
ing into broader channels. Denominational lines are daily 
transgressed. My Chicago paper tells me that one Sunday 
lately the members of Case Presbyterian church at Cleve- 
land were astounded when their well-paid pastor, Mr. Ogden, 
"one of the ornaments of that sect, read the following: 

" I hereby present my resignation as your rjastor, to take 
effect April 1st. My only reason for this step is a change, or . 
rather growth and maturing of theological opinions, which 
make it impossible for me in good conscience to longer assent 
to the doctrinal standards of the Presbyterian church." 

The same paper tells me that three Presbyterian ministers 
changed their base from this Presbytery last week. This very 
probably is the result of the ova of Unitarianism deposited in 
Presbyterian nests. 

And so I remain firm of heart. Every tract which I send 
away I regard as good seed, and ,a prayer follows it that 
it may fall upon good ground. I sow in faith. I have no 
doubt of the fruitfulness of the post-office mission. In the 
nature of things it can not help doing good. It is good for 
the intellect as well as for the hearf. It goes where the living 
voice is not heard. It is a still small voice which whispers in 
secret. It is clear and affirmative. 

I am Sometimes asked how I am paid for my work — my 
work is my pay. The consciousness that I am doing good is 
my reward. Where do I get stamps to send off my 4,000 
papers a year and to place on my letters of correspondence ? 
They are sent by the friends of the mission. If they do not 
come as they are needed, I pray for them, and they come in 
answer to my prayers. Thus far in my year's work I have 
received something less than forty dollars. To carry me well 
through the year (ending with me the first of June) I shall 
need ten dollars more. 

I need not here particularize the sources from, which funds 
have come. Suffice it to say that about 30 dollars have come 
from friends in the east and ten dollars from friends in the 
west. 

My sincere thanks are due to the American Unitarian 
Association, and to the Western Unitarian Conference, for 
papers and tracts which they have gratuitously furnished for 
my work. Papers, pamphlets and sermons from various 
individual sources I am happy to acknowledge, publicly, as I 
have by private letter acknowledged when I have known the 
source from whence they came. 

Upon the strength of those resolutions I am emboldened to 
urge upon the members of this Conference frhe importance of 
strengthening and enlarging the influence of your state post- 
office mission. 

I desire to say still further, that I was encouraged and 
strengthened in my mission by the resolutions passed by the 
Kansas Unitarian Conference at its last session held at Tope- 
ka, in reference to the usefulness and efficiency of my work. 

You tan do this by your individual contributions in money 
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or in stamps, in large or small amounts, in proportion to the 
generosity of your hearts and the fullness of your purses. 

You can do this by looking up people scattered here and 
there over the state who would be willing to receive and read 
and who would be benefited and enriched by receiving and 
reading, the papers and pamphlets and sermons which are 
sent through the post-office mission. 

There is not one present who by the exercise of a little 
thought and care could not send me in the course of the ensu- 
ing year the name and address of ten persons in, this state, 
who seldom or never attend any church ; who have little sym- 
pathy with the irrational dogmas warmly contended for and 
vigorously urged by the sects around them, but whose hearts, 
hungering after something higher and nobler, would be cheered 
and comforted and fed by the gospel of sympathy, tenderness 
and love which Jesus proclaimed — and which we are glad to 
preach. We must go out and search for these sheep that are 
not shepherded and bring them into our fold. I am not 
afraid to use the self-same words which Jesus used. Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold : them I must also 
bring in, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd. If we 
have the truth let us speak it boldly, and bring all we can 
under its influence. Men do not light a candle and put it 
under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all 
within the house. Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in Heaven. 

John S. Bbown. 



The Chicago Gamin. 

WHENCE HE COMETH AND WHITHER HE GOETH. 

There are in the city of Chicago about one thousand 
boys who earn their living on the street. Only about fifty 
of these can be accommodated at the Newsboys' Home. 
Some four hundred have no abiding-place. The remainder 
have homes, and in a few cases both parents. 

The first class, who live permanently at the Home, pay 
five cents for meals and lodgings, and style themselves 
boarders. They are the better class of boys, who mostly 
are sellers of the morning papets. They are nearly all 
capitalists, and some have in their employ even as many as 
ten small boys, of whom they exact the strictest business 
settlements. When poverty makes a hard task-master, it 
makes him very hard; when it makes a kind one, it makes 
him very kind. Of this class the boys more easily yield 
to whatever authority or discipline is necessary. They are 
more ambitious and anxious to better themselves and im- 
prove their surroundings. They are loyal and true to 
each other, and remarkably generous to their companions 
when unfortunate ; keen, sharp, and ready readers of 
human nature. 'Tis said a stranger in town accidently 
jostling him, he is able at a glance to tell in what language 
to swear at him. They are, as a general thing, quite phil- 
osophical in their misery, and bear it with far less com- 
plaint than many older ones in the most trivial affairs of 
life. Many of 'them have secured good places in the city, 
and on the whole turn out, perhaps, as good a percentage 
of honest, capable men as the more favored ones. 

The next class includes the entirely homeless. Alleys, 
doorways, lodging-houses, under sidewalks, or any place 
that offers a friendly shelter for a temporary abiding- 
place. The boys of this grade are largely received from 
runaways and children of criminals ; they are lawless and 
liberty-loving, always sleeping in the open air when the 
weather is fine. One of this class would answer to the 
description of Victor Hugo's "Gamin", that lives like the 
cat or sparrow. Freedom is the one prevailing idea with , 
him, and the fear of losing that liberty does more towards 
keeping him in order than all the laws that can reach him. 
He fights, sings, swears, steals* and yet is angry if called a 
thief, as he never steals except for necessities. He loves 



the theater, with its lights, warmth and music; it trans- 
forms his poor life to a shining paradise. The theater and 
the mission rooms are about the only friendly roofs that 
cover his poor head. The little fellow gambles, like his 
brother, the Italian lazzaroni; he may be found morning, 
noon and night, whenever he can secure a penny, in sly 
places trying his luck with the dice, in a game called craps. 

Dirty, soiled, ragged, cold and miserable, he forgets it 
all, and h:s delight knows no bounds if the lucky number, 
four or eleven, turns in his favor. Though he knows this 
passion keeps him colder, hungrier, wetter and more 
ragged, yet he cannot resist its fascinations. 

The last class, the most unhappy, have what are called 
homes, but which are far more cruel than the friendly 
sidewalk or warm cellar, and these are the ones that most 
appeal to our sympathies. Their homes are occupied by law- 
less, drunken parents from whose treatment the children suf- 
fer more than they do from the biting blasts of winter or the 
scorching heat of summer. These besotted parents, con- 
trolled by their degraded appetites, drive these poor chil- 
dren at the tenderest age upon the street, not only to earn 
bread for themselves, but to furnish money for the vices of 
the parents. Many a little one has gone to bed hungry 
and supperless, marked with blows, crushed in heait and 
spirit, because the money earned has not been sufficient to 
supply the miserable appetites of these parents. They are 
not like the little Gavroche, who thought all mothers were 
like his, and so did not complain ; but more like the man who 
dies a lingering death of thirst in sight of water. We see him 
denied of every right, denied the right of decent birth, of 
precious childhood, of honest love. What wonder if he in 
his turn should repeat the cruelty? Many a pathetic story 
of their loves and sacrifices, their shame and sorrow, which 
would seem new in this world of old things. There is one 
boy twelve years of age in the news-alley, whose parents 
are both irredeemable drunkards. He will not live at home, 
but prefers any other place. Every three days in the 
week his besotted mother comes to the street nearest the 
alley where the boys stay, and collects what her poor boy 
has struggled so hard and suffered so much to obtain, only 
to stop at the first saloon she reaches to spend for that 
which has ruined her body and soul. Yet this boy has 
steadily given this woman four dollars per week without 
ur ging, sending it to her by a policeman because he is 
ashamed to let the boys know it is his mother. On being 
asked why he did not keep it for his own comfort he 
replied, " I do it for my little brother who has such pretty 
blue eyes and long white curls." But the pleasant and 
hopeful feature of it is the good work the missions all over 
the city are doing. There has been a great change in the 
condition of the boys during the last four years. If it be 
true that God intrusts the happiness of many in the hands 
of a few, then surely there has been good work done by 
the few. Still there are enough left who need help, — 
enough homeless, houseless waifs who never knew a moth- 
er's love, or a father's care ; who never heard the name of God 
except as a curse, who know nothing of love except to hate 
and fear, to whom hunger and cold have become a second 
nature, whose highest aspiration is food and warmth ; enough 
of them in spite of the work of Newsboys' Homes, and 
Mission Schools, in spite of the self-sacrificing labors of 
strong men and tender women to cause us, who at evening 
see our own loved ones well fed, well clothed, to wonder 
whether some neglect of head or heart is not making each 
one of us more or less responsible for the condition. Per- 
haps we are all too much like the man in the late theolog- 
ical discussion who said if God could stand it to destroy 
the heathen he thought he could. Still, we are hoping 
and believing that God in his own good time will send 
them a Moses, who will lead them into the light, broad 
lands of Canaan. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — Easter at All Souls church was 
marked many striking features. Offerings in 
the shape of contributions from the Sunday- 
school and other members of the parish to 
the furnishing of the parlors and the general 
decoration of the church came pouring in 
Saturday afternoon, the Sunday-school mak- 
ing its offering by classes. In this way five 
or six easy chairs, rugs, hassocks, vases, a 
clock, an elegant pulpit Bible, a pair of brass 
andirons for the parlor fire-place, etc., came 
in. The teachers of the Sunday-school pre- 
sented a handsomely framed copy of Walt- 
ner's etching of Muncaksy's Christ before 
Pilate. One lady presented Da Vinci's La6t 
Supper. Another, a copy of a recent paint- 
ing of Ruth, by Laves, a Spanish artist. 
These in connection with the flowers and the 
birds rendered the Church- Home beautiful 
and musical. Every seat was occupied; the 
Easter festival service was used, as found in 
Mr. Blake's " Unity Festivals ", for the fifth 
time. Eight children were christened. Nine 
boys and girls were welcomed as children of 
the church, after having studied in the Pas- 
tor's confirmation class for the last eight 
months; and, most interesting of all, the 
Church Book was opened for the first time, 
and those who had already given their hearts 
gave their hands by signing their names, hav- 
ing first pledged their interest by standing 
and joining hands in the interest of the fol- 
lowing 

BOND OF UNION: 

We, whose names are hereunto affixed, 
join ourselves together in the interests of 
morality and religion, as interpreted by the 
growing thought and purest lives of human- 
ity, hoping thereby to bear one another's 
burdens, and to promote truth, righteousness 
and love in the world. 

— The Chicago Woman's Unitarian Associa- 
tion held its March meeting on Thursday, the 
81st, at the Third church. There were pres- 
ent one hundred and twenty-five ladies and 
one gentleman, J. V. Blake. Mrs. Wooley 
gave the paper, subject: "What shall we do 
with our doubts"? The usual discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. Blake, who was called on, and re- 
sponded with some remarks bearing on the 
subject, Mrs. West, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Remick, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Boyeson, Mrs. 
Effinger and Miss Graves were among those 
who helped make the discussion an interesting 
one. The April meeting will beheld at All 
Souls church, Thursday, April 28. 

Mrs. E. A. Delano, 

Sec'y C. W. U. A. 



Philadelphia. — Weston is shortly*to speak 
again in Unity church, Camden. Gilbert, the 
seceding Methodist, is likewise expected there 
before long. 

— The April section meetings of the Society 
for Ethical Culture were made notable by an 
essay and speeches upon matters of import. 
Mr. Sallinger read a paper on " The Needs of 
Cities", and Miss Frances Emily White, Miss 
Mary Thorn Lewis and others followed it 
with pertinent comment. 
— Plans have several times been broached for 
holding one of the meetings of the Free 
Religious Association here, but something or 
other has always come between the thought 
and its fulfillment. 

— Professor Westbrook is mapping out an 
elaborate examination of the Girard Trust 
proceedings, through which the founder's 
wishes, in regard to religious teaching, have 
been violated. 

— Unity church, Camden, is about to estab- 
lish a kindergarten in furtherance of the 
theory of practical, religious work. 
— Walt Whitman lectured on Lincoln in the 
Camden church to an audience upon which 
his unaffected eloquence was supremely 
effective. As he sat there by the light and 
read, and the flowing ^beard and massive 
frame and utter composure attracted one's 
thought, an aroma of greatness seemed 
strangely diffused. Whitman uses two words: 
44 love "and "death", with an exquisite music 
which goes straight to the heart Feeble in 
body, strong as of old in brain-bone, his cheer 
is like the fresh air of a spring morning. 
April 14 he reads this vivid story from the 
stage of the Madison Square theater, in New 
York. 

— The next meeting of the Woman's Auxil- 
iary Conference occurs in Germantown. 

H. L. T. 

Charleston, S. C — The restoration of the 
Unitarian church, so generously provided 
for by the conference at Saratoga, nears com- 
pletion. The church is much simplified, 
stripped entirely of its terra cotta pinnacles 
and all its castellated battlements. Happily 
the old beauty is all preserved within, — indeed, 
heightened by slight changes in the coloring 
of ceiling and walls. The congregation, now 
worshiping in Masonic Temple, expect to 
return to the church on April 24, at which 
time Secretary Reynolds, returning from the 
Southern Conference in New Orleans, will 
tarry in Charleston to share and assist in the 
rejoicing. The cost of this restoration, using 
the utmost economy consistent with strength, 
will run near to $12,000. A new organ was 
hoped for, but the old one — of which the 
front was demolished— has had its interior 
doctored, and is to do service a while longer, 
with some artistic drapery to hide its external 
bruises and nakedness. 

— A 4 few weeks ago Mr. Browne gave a 
public reading of 44 Locksley Hall" in the two 
parts, with comments, and some defense of 
the later part from the easy charge of pessim- 
ism. The ladies of the congregation served 
refreshments in the intermission. The read- 
ing was in the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

— The Southern Conference, organized in 
Atlanta in April '83, holding its first meeting 
in Charleston in Jan. '85, now holds its sec- 
ond in New Orleans, April 20. Robert 
Colly er preaches the opening sermon. 

Hinsdale, HI. — Unity church, named 
April 6, 1887. Our youngest born ! Can its 
record be beaten? The initial word was 
spoken March 27 by the Western Secretary. 
W. C. Gannett preached April 8. On 
Wednesday evening, April 6, a business 
meeting was held and a constitution and by- 
laws adopted. On the following Sunday, 
April 10, a new organ was on hand, a new 
choir, a new book bearing on its back in gilt 
letters the name of the bantling, and three 
dozen copies of 44 Unity Hymns and Chorals ". 



The church was made beautiful with floral 
decorations. Mr. Effinger led the service* 
and after the sermon presented the parish 
register, reading the constitution and by-laws 
and names of newly elected officers. Thirty- 
four names of new members were entered, 
with gladness of heart. How hearty the 
greeting! how inspiring the day! those only 
can know who were present. Too much, do 
you say, to be accomplished in fourteen days 
time? Probably not. The conditions were 
favorable. The preparation began years ago 
in other parishes and localities, and the au- 
spicious hour had come for the flowering 
out of these earnest souls in the new hopes 
and affections which consecrated that Easter 
day. 

Boston Notes.— Our Easter services have 
been unusually interesting. The day was fine. 
The churches had a large attendance. Floral 
displays and appropriate exercises for adult 
congregations and for children were held by 
ministers of all denominations ; by tome even 
who had not before observed the festival. 
— Rev. James J. Clarke gratified his parish-' 
loners by attendance on their communion ser- 
vice on Easter Sunday. He gains strength 
slowly. 

An effort will be made the coming summer 
to sustain liberal preaching at several seashore 
resorts near our city. 

— Hon. George T. Hale is trying to realize his 
ideal philanthrophy by canvassing our rich 
men for subscriptions to the building fund of 
a workingmen's exchange. 
— Arrangements are nearly perfected to assure 
the projected social reunion in May of Univer- 
salist and Unitarian ministers, with ladies. 
— The Easter Register contains communica- 
tions from several eminent scientists — gener- 
ally giving opinions that early and late scien- 
tific researches do not tend to oppose or to 
affirm a belief in the immortality of man's 
soul — and that spiritual researches aire quite dis- 
tinct from scientific studies. The writers gen- 
erally believe in immortality on other than 
scientific grounds. 

Duluth. — We are not much given to gos- 
siping about churches, — we do not wish to 
anticipate news ; but we have known for some 
time that things are moving steadily toward 
a Unitarian parish at this place. Messrs. 
Clute and Crothers have already been on the 
ground, and this week Secretary Effinger is 
spying out the land. 

A Ghost 

is a myth, but solid reality will be known by those who 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, thereby learn 
ins-, free, about work that they can do, and live at home, 
wherever they reside, at a profit of from $5 to $£5 an* 
upwards daily. Some have earned over $00 in a day. 
Capital not needed. Hallett A Co. will start you. All 
is new. Delay not. Pay absolutely sure from start. 
Wealth awaits ewerty worker. Both sexes. All ages. 

If the Sufferer* from Consumption, 

Scrofula and General Debility, will try Scott's Emul- 
sion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes, they 
will find immediate relief and a permanent benefit. 
Dr. H. V. Mott, Brentwood, Cat, writes: "lhave 
need Scott's Emulsion with great advantage in cases 
of Phthisis, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases generally. 
Ills very palatable/' 



In 1800 

"BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES" were introduced, 
and from that time their success as a cure for Colds, 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Asthma and Bronchitis has been 
unparalleled. Sold only In Boxes. 25 cents. 

"Green Pastures." 

This well-known poem by W. C. Gannett has been set 
to music bv George Russell Lewis, and is published by 
Charles H". Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
fl.oo per hundred copies, or 2 cents per copy, post-paid 

Channins; Complete for %5 Cents. 

Channing*s complete works, Including "The Perfect 
Life M , are published in one large paper-bound volume 
of over 800 pages, and we are able to offer a few copies 
at only 85 cents each, if sent by mail, 10 cents most 
be added for postage. Address 

Wasraaa uyirARiair Buxbat School Socnrrr, 
175 Dearborn street Chicago 
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EDITORIAL. 



A correspondent from Los Angeles, Cal., says: "I 
greatly approve of the position of Unity, in its demand for 
the individualism of the several local organizations, as well as 
that of individual men and women. On that line is co-opera- 
tion most certain." 

In response to frequent inquiries, made at this office, for 
further copies of our " Special Bird Number* ' of Unity, the 
issue of April 17, 1886, we would say that the entire issue has 
beeen exhausted for some time, although an extra issue of 
5,000 was printed. A correspondent in Providence begs for 
a reprint, and starts the suggestion with a subscription for 200 
copies for her own use. The " slaughter of the innocents" 
still continues. If a sufficient number join in the call to war- 
rant the expenditure, we shall be glad to reprint the entire 
number in the interest of our Fellowship of Mercy. 

" How We Got the Temperance Society in the Church ; 
A Story of What Might Be." The substance of the editorial 
which recently appeared in Unity under the above title, has 
been reprinted as " Unity Short Tract No. 16 M , and can be 
obtained at this office at the rate of 60 cents per hundred. It 
is something to set folks to thinking upon a topic of con- 
tinual importance. We hope it will be widely circulated, — 
not only among the Unitarian fraternity, but also among the 
sister churches -of other denominations. There is no heresy 
to-day in the temperance agitation. Even the most suspi- 
cious can stand so much of ethics in their religion. 

While looking over an old file of Unity, we accidentally 
stumbled upon the following letter, written by Mr Herford, 
and published in 188 1. It is so apt to the needs of this occa- 
sion, and voices so well the thought that was groping in our 
mind towards an editorial utterance, that we venture to reprint 
it, in lieu of any word of our own. Perhaps Mr. Herford's 
estimate of the value of the* Western Conference has some- 
what changed since the writing ; but we believe that these 
meetings are capable of as much inspiration and spiritual 
potency now as ever ; and we know that the isolated workers 
in our western parishes are as lonesome and as much in need 
of fellowship as ever ; and so we appeal to these churches in 
the words of Mr Herford, changing only the date, from St. 
Louis, May 3-5, to Chicago, May 17-20: 

SEND YOUR MINISTER! 

I want, through Unity, to be allowed to say a word to our 
parishes throughout the west. It is: "Send your minister to the 
Conference /" Every year since I have been in Chicago, I have 
myself felt the helpful encouragement of these yearly meetings, and 
wished that more were present to feel it. But each year I have been 
saddened by missing the faces of many of my brethren who are work- 
ing in the furthest and most isolated posts of service, and yet it is 
these who, most of all, need the cheer and inspiration of such a gath- 
ering. Moreover, in the course of *my year as treasurer, I have had 
forced upon me how little practical interest many, both of our min- 
isters and people, have in the good work which the conference is 
doing, and I am convinced that this is simply because they know so 
little of it. 

In our band of churches we have no general church government 
to unite us. Our ministers are, for the most part, working in extreme 
isolation. Some of them hardly see the face of a brother in six 
months. No wonder that they sometimes become disheartened, and 
that the ** blues " get into their sermons. Of all churches, ours most 
need to foster the spirit of sympathy and brotherly co-operation. 
So, friends, all over the west, send your minister to the approaching 
conference at Chicago, May 17-20. It will freshen him up, and 
make him preach all the better for six months to come. 



If there is only one friend in a congregation who happens to see 
this appeal, let him (or her) straightway speak to other of the friends, 
and have the matter arranged. It will be easy enough. What 
would be a considerable tax for a minister to pay in traveling 
expenses, will be very little divided among six or eight. Besides, the 
minister goes as the officer of the congregation, and to adapt an 
ancient scripture to modern institutions: the laborer is worthy of 
his car-hire! 

So, send your minister! Go yourselves, if possible; but, at any 
rate, send your minister ! 

Chicago, April 20, 1881. Brooke Herford. 

Let what is said in another note about the " Old South 
Historical work " in Boston, — after making its own im- 
pression as a good suggestion, — serve as a whereas to the 
word that our friend, Mr. Mead, will himself be in Chicago 
soon to give another course of lectures. His subjects this 
time are: 

(1) Dante — His Religious Significance. 

52) Dante — His Place in History and Politics. 
3) Lessing's " Nathan the Wise." 

(4) Immanuel Kant. 

(5) Carlyle and Emerson. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning Friday, April 20. 
The time, 3 p.m. The place, Apollo Hall. The Unity Clubs 
and Study Classes and Browning Circles and Fortnightlies 
and Athene-s of the city will find the lectures something to 
enjoy. 

The Register for April 14 contains an additional edi- 
torial on the Western Conference, and its relation to the 
missionary work of the west, in which it generously corrects 
the mistake committed in a previous article. It now rests its 
chief argument for the dismantling of the W. U. C. of its 
missionary purposes and activities on the ground that from 
1868 to 1874 the Western Conference abandoned all mission- 
ary work, and that during that time the A. U. A. invested a 
large amount of capital, and did direct a good deal of its 
attention to the western field, — a fact which we gladly recog- 
nize. But, upon the experience of those years, we rest our 
assertion that that cannot be efficient missionary method that 
reduces the self-reliance, self-denial and enthusiasm of the 
local churches. During that time the tendency of all our 
western churches was to become pensioners. They were the 
least fertile years of Unitarianism in the west, so far as home- 
energy and self-sacrificing zeal was concerned. When that 
plan was abandoned, and the Western Conference assumed its 
legitimate responsibility, then state conferences sprang into 
being; and since that time about one-third of the existing 
societies in the west were organized. Headquarters in Chi- 
cago became a vital force, Sunday-school society, woman's 
conference, publishing committee and post-office mission work 
became possible. We know that the Register does not con- 
template the reduction of these activities; but without an 
earnest, confident and aggressive financial policy on the 
part of the W. U. C. — the brooding mother of all these — it 
will be impossible to find the money to carry on these various 
activities, unless they are to be subsidized directly by the A. 
U. A., in which case it becomes a co-partner in whatever of 
heresy or theological dynamite may be dealt in by these activi- 
ties , and its complications become more embarrassing than 
now. In any discussion that may arise in this matter, let us 
keep to the text. The trouble is a theological one, and not 
an administrative one. The various state conferences of the 
west and the W. U. C. did enjoy practical, rational and 
mutually helpful co-operative relationships with the A. ¥. A. 
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until the foolish alarm and the odium theologicum had been 
aroused by the passage of the Cincinnati resolution and the 
agitations that led to it. No shying of the question, by 
bringing up merely administrative questions, will settle this 
matter. If, in order to allay fears, the churches of the west 
were to give over their direct interest in and control of the 
missionary work of the west, they will soon lose their interest, 
or be compelled for the sake of peace to silence pen and 
tongue. To us the matter is plain. Mutual co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness are possible whenever there is mutual con- 
fidence. Perhaps time alone will demonstrate that nothing 
revolutionary or demoralizing happened at Cincinnati; that the 
Western Conference is still holding itself steadily to the lines 
cf historic development, and that it is true to its law of spirit- 
ual evolution ; that it still is to continue to be a vital, loving 
and loyal part of the Unitarian movement of America. 
Meanwhile our duty is plain. To do more and not less than 
ever before ; to work harder, to be more patient, loving and 
self-sacrificing ; to have a better, warmer, more generous and 
more spiritual fellowship than ever before. Hence, we greet 
with cordiality the brotherhood, the good wishes, .and sincere 
and kindly intentions of our eastern contemporary. Let the 
faithful workers of the east gather in increasing numbers at 
our coming meeting. Let us be more determined to be 
loyal to the diviner prophecies in the soul, and to be more 
obedient to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

After the women of Boston by noble efforts had suc- 
ceeded in saving the Old South Meeting House from 
destruction, they turned it into a sort of school to teach 
national history and the national spirit to Boston children. 
The floors and galleries are full of relics and reminders of 
colonial time. On Washington's Birthday the public 
schools pour their flocks into it for a patriotic festival. In the 
summer vacation weeks large audiences of the young folks 
gather to lectures from some of the best of their elder 
fellow-citizens,— one year they were on the Boston story, 
one year on the Massachusetts story, one year on the 
War for Independence, one year on the War for 
the Union. Since 1879 J onn Fiske has delivered almost all 
his lectures first in the Old South Meeting House. As its 
annex this embryo college has started a winter evening 
school of history for children at the u North End " — the 
court end of the Boston of one hundred years ago. It also 
publishes a series of valuable historical leaflets, and offers 
four annual prizes for historical essays on named subjects 
to new graduates from the Boston High and Latin Schools. 
Altogether a unique and worthy undertaking, — or not quite 
unique, as the idea has begun to catch a little in other 
cities. If Indianapolis can have her annual course of "His- 
torical Lectures for Young People" given by men and 
women of that city, with hundreds of her boys and girls 
listening, why not Chicago? We have history enough 
right here to go round for a summer vacation or two, and 
when the stock runs out we can borrow the romance of the 
whole Mississippi Valley — its discovery and exploration 
and settlement. In Boston one rich and patriotic lady has 
mothered the work, so far as money has been needed for 
it; and one man, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, has had practical 
charge of its development. Where is our Mrs. Hemmen- 
way, and where is our Mr. Mead? 



"If we cannot lay the foundation, it is something to clear 
away the rubbish ; if we cannot set up truth, it is something 
to pull down error." — Macau I ay. 

Speech may be compared to the art of painting, the color 
being the emphasis, tones and gestures by which the feeling 
of the speaker is shown. Writing is sculpture, where there is 
nothing but form to show feeling, and yet the sculptor shows 
it not less powerfully than the painter, and the writer succeeds 
not less than the speaker in communicating it. w. w. 



A Unitarian and an Ethical Society. 

41 He that is not against us is for us." — Jesus. 
When the proposition was first made public that Doctor 
Adler was coming to St. Louis to assist in the organization of 
a Society for Ethical Culture, there were those who said : 
" What do they want of ethical spcieties here? Our Unita- 
rian churches are ethical societies.' ' The idea seemed to be 
that we stood on their ground and for their objects, and that 
any one who was in sympathy with Doctor Adler and his 
co-workers might feel at home with us. Hearing such state- 
ments, it is natural that the inquiry should arise as to what 
are the distinctions between us. 

First, let us give suitable emphasis to the resemblances ; for 
we can do justice to this movement only by understanding the 
similarity in origin and the identity of object discernible in 
both organizations. In their origin both were revolts against 
ecclesiastical tradition and authority, —both were tired of the 
dogmatism of the churches. And in their object both were 
moved by the philanthropic spirit, — the services to be rendered 
men in this world ; to make them better, and consequently 
happier here, were substituted for the practice of priestly 
magic fixing their fortunes hereafter. The conduct of life, 
in short, was made of more importance than form of faith. 
They believed in the deed rather than in the creed, in char- 
acter rather than in confessions. 

It is necessary to remember that the Unitarian movement 
began a hundred years ago, in order that we may appreciate 
the radicalism of its declarations, and the bitterness of the 
reproaches it had to endure ; in order, also, that we may real- 
ize some of its hindrances. The ethical culture movement is 
an institution of to-day; starting in an age that has been freed 
from a multitude of strong delusions which clouded men's 
judgment and sharpened their prejudices. To-day the field of 
thought is well cleared and greatly enlarged by a. thorough- 
ness of religious criticism and an extent of scientific explora- 
tion then undreamed of. The new movement has the 
advantage in all this. It stands forth in the freshness and 
freedom of youth. Its loins are well girded. It trails no 
cumbering traditions behind it. It has no inherited senti- 
mentalisms to treat with and pacify. It has no convention- 
alisms of old respectability to keep up. It can give all to 
truth and duty. 

Surely there is good ground for high hopes for such a move- 
ment. It was wanted, and it came. It sprang up in obedi- 
ence to a growing demand in the changed conditions of relig- 
ious thought. And those who flatter themselves that it is 
wanting in vitality, or that it will prove an insignificant or 
short-lived movement, are, we believe, mistaken. 

Nevertheless, we remain a church. Nor have I any expec- 
tation that in the coming time the church will be wanted 
less than now. I think it will be wanted more. Not any and 
every church, but the right church; the church of reason, 
fraternity and hope; the church of truth, of righteousness and 
of love. If we are able to grow into or become that church, 
then we shall be wanted. Not less and less, but more and 
more. If we have not this power of development, this sense 
of consecration, to the great needs of the world, then we shall 
decline and be displaced ; and some other church will rise to 
shame our unfaithfulness. 

Now, let us look at some of the differences between a church 
like our own and a Society for Ethical Culture. We have 
seen wherein their objects are the same, viz., to develop 
human character, to enable men to live upon a higher plane of 
helpfulness and duty. But the method is different. 

They say ethics is first, conduct is supreme ; so say we. 
They say theology is to be ignored, is out of court — virtually 
has no rights which any man is called on to respect. Not so, 
say we. We believe in rational theology. And while we will 
not allow it to be the standard by which men are judged ; 
while we will not permit the acceptance or non-acceptance ot 
its phrases to be the condition upon which we form our religious 
fellowship, yet, we refuse to lock our lips on that subject, and 
thus discourage freedom of thinking or conference on its lofty 
themes. The moral sense is first and last, is constant and 
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fundamental, throughout the entire experience of man in his 
struggle after perfection. But that power which assembles, in 
its majestic unity, all the conditions of our little life ; that 
Universal Being on whose lap we lie to work out this problem 
of our character and our life ; the Supreme Ideal rising high 
over all human realizations, upon which our highest thought; 
center, and toward which our deepest aspirations turns 
moreover, that question of immortal life which in all ages has 
made us ask of the infinite, if this atom which we call man, 
possessed of certain spiritual qualities, is dead when it changes 
its form, perishes just where it passes out of sight, — these 
thoughts of God and of Immortality we are not ready to rule 
out of our assemblies. Nor are we by any means certain that 
ethics is entirely " independent M of them. It can not be if 
these ideas have any influence upon sentiment or life. 

The very fact that we entertain these conceptions, that we 
find them interesting and even commanding, making it im- 
possible to ignore them, doubtless leads to and creates the 
most conspicuous difference in our administrative methods. 
In an Ethical Society, not only would a theological theme 
seem to be out of place ; but that language which is the prod- 
uct of a theistic spirit would be unsuitable to its purposes. 
If their work is to be carried on and their instruction is to be 
given " independent of theology ", as some of their declarations 
imply, they would seem to be limited to the use of secular 
language and literature. Think, however, what this exclusion, 
if admitted, must signify ! • What men have said and sung 
out of their deepest experience and holiest emotions, if 
couched in theological phrases, if uttered under the impulse 
of worship, if clothed in the utterances of prayer, could hardly 
take a place in their services. Not only the great body of 
psalms and hymns of all the ages, but the Bibles of all relig- 
ions ; and what a large part of all the literature of devout 
genius — and scarcely a great work of art or of letters exists 
which was not conceived and executed in the theistic spirit — 
all must be in some sense inappropriate for habitual use, if 
not for reading at all, in a society that is organized on a pro- 
fessed purpose of excluding theology from its discussions and 
from its thought. 

For ourselves we should not like to limit ourselves on any 
side of human learning or human culture. Some have tried 
to confine the church to certain narrow bounds of sacred lit- 
erature. Only prescribed portions of the canonical scriptures 
and the authorized liturgy were fit to be read there; the only 
language to sing was that of the Jewish Psalms. Now the 
psalm book broadened into "Watts' and Select " then into a 
choice from all the ancients and moderns who had embodied 
beauty and praise in lyric verse. Beyond the canonical Bible 
men reached out into the apocryphal writings, — then into 
other sacred works of the past ; until now from many a lib- 
eral pulpit, Unitarian or otherwise, you may hear a scripture 
lesson from a modern as well as from an ancient saint. 

But the use of the language of worship, if employed in an 
earnest spirit, is a part of the service of worship. Now, wor- 
ship is not recognized as a factor in the methods of an Ethi- 
cal Society. With us it is otherwise — we have not given up 
worship, nor dreamed of making it a necessity for any to do 
so. We approve of worship, which in our services means a 
tribute rendered to the highest worth we know. And while I 
think there ought to be greater flexibility in our devotional 
forms, permitting even that Quaker liberty of silence rather 
than repeating any language of prayer into which the heart does 
not enter — this in the interest of absolute sincerity — yet to be 
of a religious institution which prohibits worship or prayer 
altogether, this seems to me a limitation of liberty which we 
do not need. License in the direction of devout utterance 
does not seem to be our special danger. 

Again, and closely related to the office of worship, we have 
certain services which we have dared to call by the old name 
of sacraments, which means simply the symbols of sacred 
emotions, the emphasis with which we celebrate sacred events. 
Some of us are accustomed to these, and like them. We find 
them natural and helpful so far as they really and sincerely 
express and hallow'the feeling of our hearts. When the child 



is born into the household we are glad to rejoice together in 
the circle of the larger family we call the church, over the 
babe that is henceforth to be of our company. When 
youth and maid, or those older grown, are drawn into that 
relationship of union which means a life for each other, the 
founding of a home, then it seems right that, in the face ot 
these marriage obligations, religion should be called in to 
deepen the impression and bless the purpose. And when 
death darkens not only the windows of our souls, but all 
the outlook of our hearts, again it does us good to lift a 
thought upward to the infinite light and calm, and to look 
forward, if we may, with a bright hope, if not with complete 
assurance, that the future keeps for us all and more than all 
that we have loved and lost. Now, these rites and sacra- 
ments, if not expressly prohibited by the terms of organiza- 
tion of an ethical society, are unprovided for, — apparently 
because their work is independent of theology. 

And yet I was glad to know that the brave men who repre- 
sent this new phase of religious development were coming to 
plant their organization here. I believed there was need ot 
it, and room in St. Louis for men who were willing to make 
the sacrifices which they have shown themselves capable of 
making; willing to bear the odium which they have had to 
bear ; believed they saw in this new form of organization a 
means of helping men join together for needed work, of lead- 
ing them up to a higher plane of conviction and of life. I 
saw around us, as you see in this great city, many good men 
and women who, for one cause or another, feel themselves out 
of place in any church. Some have reacted against the des- 
potism and unreason of an inherited theology until the very 
name of church, or preacher, or worship, or- Bible, is a sort 
of red-rag to rouse in them all the antagonisms of their 
natures. And yet, as I said, these may be good men of con- 
scientious conduct, whom we respect for their honor. They 
may be men, also, who crave a religious fellowship in the 
place of that which has been lost. Deep down in their 
natures they are not less religious than others, than ourselves. 
They are moved by the same affections, they are struck dumb 
by the same sorrows, they are confronted by the same prob- 
lems, and they wish their children instructed in all these high 
moral duties which will make them upright, generous and 
self-respecting members of the community. Shall we not 
rejoice, then, that the Ethical Society offers in its fellowship 
and aims a grateful opportunity and an admirable instrumen- 
tality for their use ? And when I consider the careful and 
laborious preparation which the leaders of the Ethical move- 
ment have undergone to fit them for their work, the courage- 
ous and true spirit with which they have entered upon it, and 
the already apparent fruits of these organizations in the citier 
where they are already established, I feel that we owe them ous 
heartiest respect, and that we cannot withhold from them our 
unfeigned sympathy as co-workers with us in our efforts to 
lead men to surer and higher standards of well-doing. 

I should do injustice to these men if I left the impression 
upon your minds that either the societies or the lecturers 
themselves were by any conditions of the movement neces- 
sarily either atheistic or agnostic. I believe the contrary 
could be more safely affirmed. And yet if worship, which 
seems the blossom of our church life, is made to seem rather 
a blemish in their administration, we must keep in mind the 
reactionary class, whose wants the ethical society is meant to 
serve. It must be left out of the polity of their organization. 
Nevertheless I believe that in the coming time, — though they 
will never depart, as they should not, from the ethical basis 
and constitution of their fellowship, — we shall find them 
gradually developing a ritual and sacraments for their use. 
The spirit of religion, the spirit of reverence and trust and a 
sense of the infinite, is strong in all the leaders of this cause. 
No men are more sensitive to all the poetic and emotional in- 
fluences of life. Behind them, from Felix Adler down to the 
latest member of the fraternity of lecturers, lies an ancestry of 
religious feeling and religious faith. We may safely assume 
that it has been with pain, with struggle, with deep sense of 
loss, though with the resolves of unfaltering conviction, 
making the path of duty clear, that they have severed them 
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selves from the churches and from the faiths of their child- 
hood, to do in our day their much-needed work. 

If only we, as Unitarians, as believers in a liberal church, 
might be found as ready to act upon our convictions, as 
ready to make sacrifices and bear reproaches, as ready to 
serve our fellow-men as these, a new day would dawn upon us. 
When we can send forth young men into new and untried 
fields, so admirably trained, so thoroughly filled with patient 
purpose and high resolves, there will be no lack of liberal 
churches and no lack of men and women seeking admission 
to their fellowship. J. c. L. 

Do We Want a Fellowship Resolution? 

Two years ago the Western Conference was asked by its 
secretary to put into some simple form of resolution its faith, 
to express " the deep central things for which Unitarianism 
stands". The matter was much discussed for a year, and 
last spring at Cincinnati, — whatever else the Conference did or 
failed to do, — it refused to say, "The Western Conference 
stands for " anything. Unity, with one voice, has opposed 
all such expressions of faith by the Conference, not because 
its editors, or the Unitarian churches composing the Con- 
ference, have no faith, not because they are not willing to 
stand for that faith in all ways that seem to them right, but 
because they are unalterably opposed to defining the Uni- 
tarian movement or Unitarian name, in abstract or theologi- 
cal terms, in any way that may ever be authoritative. In 
this unalterable disposition we feel that we have the whole 
history of the Unitarian movement behind us. The best men, 
the great majority of all the best among us to-day, nearly all 
of the original leaders of the Unitarian movement in New 
England, have been united in the opinion that Unitarians 
should never write their creed, and make their definition 
authoritative. Nevertheless, it has been against written 
creeds, and creeds used as tests of fellowship, that is, as defin- 
ing what Unitarianism is, or what a Unitarian must or must 
not be, that their arguments have been directed ; and at the 
same time and all the time, the truth has been reiterated, we 
have a creed, in sehse of real beliefs which we hold in com- 
mon, and which are very dear to us. Had it not been true 
that Unitarians have always had a real creed in this sense, 
nobody would ever have supposed that there was ever such a 
thing as a Unitarian denomination or sect. It is a fact, that 
in most cyclopedias and books of reference concerning the 
Christians of this country, Unitarians are set down as one body 
of Christians, or religious people. And by all their work and 
their history they have deserved the good name that has been 
given them. The good works and the noble history corre- 
spond to the great and noble creed which Unitarians have 
always held, and as a general thing have not denied holding. 
When some one has said that we are creedless, the meaning 
has been simply that we have not defined our creed by vote, 
and made its acceptance incumbent upon those entering one 
of our churches or even our ministry. No doubt this refusal 
to limit or define our creed has cost us much, in the way of 
numbers and power, as a religious denomination. And Uni- 
tarians, it is probable, have generally understood how much 
they were losing in this refusal ; but they were acting on prin- 
ciple. They would not abandon the principle of a free and 
open fellowship on account of any gains in numbers or organic 
strength. Upon this principle, the Conference last May 
refused to even state the purpose for which it existed. This 
seemed to many people carrying our love of liberty to an 
almost absurd extreme. Mr. Sunderland had, for the most 
part, ceased to urge that we should name the great central 
things for which Unitarianism stands, but was only urging 
that we should declare the purpose for which the Conference 
exists to be something religious and Christian. It did seem 
following an idea to a great length to refuse to say in a sim- 
ple resolution, so straightforward and true a thing, as, that 
" this Conference exists to promote the religion of love to 
God and love to man ' ' . But to the sincere, religious and 
Christian people composing that majority, all of them relig- 
ious and most of them Christians, it seemed necessary to 
refuse for consistency's sake. 



? I But did not the Conference then proceed immediately to do 
an inconsistent thing, in passing a resolution defining our 
fellowship? The resolution has been recently interpreted as 
merely declaratory of the conditions of fellowship already 
existing among Unitarian churches ; but is there any differ- 
ence here between declarative and legislative ? Practically, 
there is not, however it may seem verbally. If a Conference 
by majority vote declares its fellowship to be conditioned so 
and so, that settles the matter for all honorable men. All 
those, if there are any, who have been accustomed to act 
upon different principles in regard to fellowship, will feel 
-xcluded by such resolution. The Cincinnati resolution for 
.*il practical purposes might as well have said, "No one 
ought to come among us and call himself a Unitarian, unless 
he is willing that all people shall be cailed Unitarians who 
wish to join us and help establish truth, and righteousness, 
and love in the world." Now, there happen to be a good 
many people in the west who have always thought themselves 
Unitarians, who have always passed as such, who have 
believed that a Unitarian must, of necessity, be a Christian. 
The Cincinnati resolution disfellowships these, obliges them 
to withdraw because the majority of the Conference has said 
in effect, "We do not wish anybody with us who is not 
broad enough to welcome as Unitarian everything that wishes 
to come under the flag to work for truth, righteousness and 
love." Truth, righteousness and love are great and noble 
words, but should we set up any words as a shibboleth ? Is it : 
worth while to pass any resolution on the subject of fellow- 
ship that results in disfellowship and division ? We lived 
many years peacefully and harmoniously without a fellowship 
resolution; why can we not rescind this unfortunate one 
passed at Cincinnati and go on without any ? Because it is a 
true word and a great and noble utterance ? But, from the 
discussion that has arisen, does it riot seem doubtful whether 
it is true ? Is it not evident that there are Unitarians who do 
condition their fellowship on dogmatic tests, though unwrit- 
ten, and who are not willing to welcome to their fellowship 
all who profess to work for truth, righteousness and love? 
Of course minorities cannot always be considered; minorities 
must submit or secede sometimes. To be sure it is doubted, 
and there is reason for the doubt, whether the majority of 
Western Unitarians believe that the Unitarian name does not 
necessarily signify Christian or religious. But we will pass 
this for the present. But at any rate, is this a case where it 
is so necessary to pass a resolution, that it must be done, 
even though division be the known result ? It may be said 
that there should be no division, that all ought to submit to 
so easy a yoke, to be willing to bear so light a burden as this. 
But, put the burden on the other shoulder. Mr. Sunderland 
and his friends think in all reason that all Unitarians ought 
to be willing to bear the light yoke of the name Christian. 

A resolution concerning fellowship may contain just as 
arbitrary a shibboleth as a resolution concerning belief. 
One who is excluded because he finds himself too narrow in 
his conceptions of what Unitarianism is to welcome as fellow 
Unitarians all that his brethren wish to welcome as such, is 
just as really excluded as he would be if " made to feel 
that he ought to go M because he believed too little of a cer- 
tain sort of theology. Now, if it is a matter of conscience 
with us to say this word in regard to fellowship, why then it 
must be said, whatever the consequences. But is it a duty? 
Is it not purely a question of expediency, whether we now or 
ever pass a resolution in regard to fellowship? Nay, it has 
even been urged that it is uncongregational for the Confer- 
ence to pass any resolution on the subject, and with this opin- 
ion I agree; but if congregational, it is yet impolitic because 
its effect is to exclude so many of our brethren. 

Of course it will be said that it is not this resolution that 
excludes these brethren, but the refusal to pass that, declaring 
a Christian purpose. But had we stopped with that refusal 
we would have been on defensible Congregational ground. 
Every one could have been brought to see that we were con- . 
sistent, and had a reason for our action. The condemnation 
that would have fallen upon us for refusing to say anything 
upon either belief or fellowship, would have carried little 
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weight among Unitarians in general ; but to refuse Christian 
and theistic resolutions for fear they might be made tests of 
fellowship, and then to turn right about and set up a test of 
fellowship, albeit the test is purely a matter of fraternizing 
ability, this is what makes it appear that we wished to leg- 
islate upon fellowship, and put a new meaning into the name 
Unitarian. The truth is, fellowship belongs to the churches, 
and not to the Conference as such, at all. It has no right on 
this subject, nor on that of belief, to say a word as a Confer- 
ence until it says it with no voice of dissent. No Conference 
should say " we fellowship ", nor " we believe ", so long as 
one church cannot join in the we. To say the word sooner, 
even as the "voice of the majority only ", and as binding on 
them only, is saying to the dissenters, " There is the door, and 
you see we are unanimous if only you were outside." To 
do this in the name of breadth and liberty and prophecy, 
does not better it. Why need we do it ? Why not simply 
refuse all resolutions on these subjects, until we can make 
them unanimous? u. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Barriers Overthrown. 

I look upon my work, and sadly cry, 
"Undone, undone — how can I e'er tear down 
The barrier raised between my toil and crown?" 
I saw afar those brighter regions lie, 
Which courage sought to conquer, aiming high 
To build the fabric of my fair renown. 
Ambition foiled, all hope in tears I drown, 
And curse the fate my deeds could not defy. 

" Oh scale the battlement", again I hear, 
"Unfurl the ensign of a prouder soulf 
Let all thy spirit's strength at once appear 
In thine own uplifting. Undwarfed and whole, 
Thy nature yet can stand in the white flame 
Of that divinity, from whence it came." 

Virginia G. Ellard. 



Browning in Chicago. 

A story is told that Browning, dining with some Ameri- 
cans, when the conversation turned on the * recent interest 
in his poems, asked one of the guests, a rdident of New 
York, if he knew in what city on this- side of the Atlantic the 
largest number of his books were sold. The gentleman 
replied thab he should like to think it was his own, but that 
he supposed he must say Boston, upon which Browning 
quietly corrected him by saying " Oh, no; it is Chicago.' ' 

At first sight it might have appeared that there was little 
in the second annual meeting of the Chicago Browning 
Society, held April 11, to bear out this assertion, for the 
attendance was unexpectly small even to the least sanguine 
member in attendance. But the president reminded us that 
numbers is only one* means of estimating the worth or inter- 
est in a good cause, quoting the poet's words, "The si$e of 
things in this world, the sort of things in the next." But 
though small in numbers the meeting proved to be quite a 
representative one in the reports which were givtn of the 
work going on at different centers in the study of the most 
inspiring poet of the age. The rapid growth in the west of 
the interest in Browning during the past four years is almost 
phenomenal. Probably no writer, much less poet, has 
received such loving and diligent study, study at once so 
helpful and enlightening to both the head and heart of the 
student, as this one. I cannot help thinking that one of the 
most inspiring features of this study lies in the fact that it is 
the study of a living author, though I once heard the singular 
postulate laid down by an intelligent critic and scholar, that 
no writer could be made the proper subject of class and club 
work, such as has recently begun to be given to Browning 



by his contemporaries, the reason being that no interpreta- 
tive study of an author should be necessary during the age 
in which he lives. We may concern ourselves to advantage 
with the difficulties of Dante and Homer, since each wrote in 
an age widely remote from ours, and must be judged by the life 
and standards of his own time; but the difficulties and obscur- 
ities of Browning are malice prepense in their nature, wilful and 
deliberate, and the poet who will not write so that at least 
his own age can understand him deserves neglect and obliv- 
ion. The growing number of Browning circles and clubs 
offers a better reply to this kind of criticism than any other. 
The fact that Browning is read and studied, to the growing 
profit of all who are engaged in such study, outweighs all the 
labored arguments to prove that he is not worth study. 

The work of nine or ten Browning societies springing 
directly from the work in our own city was reported with 
more or less fullness at the annual meeting of the Chicago 
society. The more distant sister-cities of St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Quincy and St. Louis received a word of mention from 
the president, who had visited all of them and was instru- 
mental in many cases in starting the work. The outlying 
towns of Oak Park and Evanston were also represented. In 
the former place the work is just begun, a small class of 
women meeting every other week, beginning with the love 
poems, and the biography of the poet and his wife which 
these poems naturally lead to. The class, I believe, is under 
the leadership of Rev. Augusta Chapin. No more interest- 
ing report was given than that by Professor Bradley, of 
Evanston. The class there is in its third season, and the 
professor spoke with much animation of the good results of 
this work. Two or three facts had particularly impressed 
him. One was the social variety represented in the member- 
ship of the class, its members being drawn from quite differ- 
ent social classes and grades. Another was the contrast 
presented between the work of a Browning class and that of 
one engaged in the study of almost any other poet, in the 
moral earnestness which the former continually evoked. It 
is not the merely cultured but the really earnest and thought- 
ful mind which cares to take hold of Browning. Still 
another thing that had struck him was the continued eleva- 
tion of the themes and sentiments which came up for dis- 
cussion in such a class. Here is no chance for triviality or 
shallowness, where every poem that is read and every question 
that it raises turns upon the deepest problems of life and con- 
duct. This is not to say, however, that a grave-faced seri- 
ousness must pervade the true Browning assembly. That 
would be impossible in the study of any writer with so 
marked a love of the humorous, running often into the ludi- 
crous and even grotesque, as the author of " Pacchiarotto' > 
and "Up at a Villa 1 \ Reports were given of the work 
going on in different parts of the city, there being at present 
four classes engaged in the study of Browning; but space is 
lacking for fuller mention of their labors. The literary part 
of the programme was supplied in a paper on Paraelsus, by 
Mr. F. I. Carpenter, which included a careful analysis of the 
poem, followed by a critical comparison of its merits with other 
poems of its class, the "Manfred" of Byron, Shelley's 
"Alastor" and Goethe's "Faust/'. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year substituted the names of Rev. David 
Utter and Mrs. McCormick for those of the retiring Presi- 
dent and Secretary, Rev. J. L.Jones and Mrs. Mitchell, both 
of whom felt obliged, from pressure of other duties, to decline 
re-election. The report of the secretary showed that but one 
of the seven meetings planned for at the beginning of the 
year had failed. The publication work of the society con- 
sists in a small hand-book, " Outline Studies" of Browning; 
and, as the treasurer's report shows a gratifying balance on 
the right side of the ledger, other helps of this kind may be 
expected. I should also speak of the musical accompaniment 
arranged by Mr. Reginald DeKoven for the song in "A 
Blot in the 'Scutcheon*', "There's a Woman Like a Dewdrop", 
which Mr. DeKoven has generously offered to publish and 
dedicate to the society. 

Thus our many-sided poet, poet of art as well as of thought, 
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makes his way, finds and is welcomed by his own. And this 
is the sweetest compensation either life or art affords. Of 
him, too, it will be said and may now be said, 

*' As he willed, he worked: 
And, as he worked, he wanted not, be sure, 
Triumph his whole life through, submitting work 
To work's right judges, never to the wrong, 
To competency, not ineptitude." 

c. p. w. 



Divinity. 

Not what the wise men say, 
Nor what the good may do, 

Not where the wrong may slay 
Or justice makes us true. 

Something: confined, it flees; 

Nothing: if scorned, 'tis here- 
Found in the eye that sees : 

Sung in the equal ear. 

Less and yet more than all — 
We love, and it is love : 

Seen in this whirling ball 
It lights the stars above. 

Dreaded, it comes to thee — 
Allured, it hies away — 

Yet o'er the outmost sea 
It gives to man the day. 



H. L. T. 



Christianity in the Western World. 

It seems that the Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic, the Teutonic 
and Indo-European races were well adapted, geographically 
and constitutionally, to receive the doctrine of Christianity, 
It aimed a blow at caste, class and aristocracy, being purely 
catholic and democratic in its principles. It taught inter- 
national and mutual co-operation, emphasizing human broth- 
erhood. It is a slow-working leaven among a people given 
to deep-seated prejudices and characteristic educational sys- 
tems. It flourishes not where faith is strongest, but where 
reason is imperial, and it grows rapidly as a principle, not 
where it is taught as a foe to the world, but a friend to the 
lover of nature. It takes on a peculiar type as man, under 
all variety of conditions, views it, and it becomes dogmatic or 
theoretic as it blossoms into Calvinism or Wesleyism. As 
practical morals, its aim can never be gainsaid. As a religion, 
it is an abiding source of inspiration. Victor Hugo did not 
catch the Christ spirit when he had himself painted standing 
on a craggy mountain, commanding the witness of God to his 
genius. But that little girl caught a glimpse of the divine 
nature who, the other day, approached the coffin of her dead, 
yet unworthy mother, and placed an immortelle on her 
bosom. We all caught it when, unmindful of reward or praise, 
we helped an abandoned child of God back to honor, spoke a 
precious word to a sorrowing woman, or bore the slander of 
a worthy friend. 

Christianity as a dogma or mere belief has deluged the 
continents with blood, has given us the horrible scenes of 
Smithfield and Oxford, and furnished material for the erec- 
tion of the scaffold. It has been stated by good authority 
that in the year 1881 there were over fifty clergymen of the 
orthodox persuasion in the New York state prison, at 
Auburn. Half, if not three-fourths of the inmates of state 
penitentiaries and county jails have been and are believers in 
some form of Calvinism. The darkest ages in the history of 
man were those when reason was dethroned, when mere faith 
paralyzed the world with a fanaticism which drove men and 
women mad, causing them to brutally murder with the hope 
that a crown awaited them in the hereafter. Contemplate 
this picture and then ask yourself by what can orthodoxy be 
vindicated if it makes men violent — not lovers of humanity ? 
Yet, men would rather believe error, they would rather bend 
the knee to a superstition, than take truth fresh from the hand 
of God. When Christianity becomes, as we feel it is, duty to 



the poor, the abandoned, the helpless, the erring, — when it 
returns to the willing service of Jesus, when it ceases to be 
mere belief or theology, when it becomes one with all moral 
reform, — then will we see a more rapid growth in the intellect- 
ual and moral condition of mankind. 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



It Cannot be Done. 

Editor of Unity : It is not perhaps quite true to history, 
to say : Revolutions never go backward. It would certainly 
be absurd to say that progress proceeds in that direction. 

That Unitarianism is both a revolution and a progress, 
must be clear to all well informed minds. If therefore it takes 
a step toward the rear, it must in that act, and so far, cease 
to be what it now is. It cannot even stand still and continue 
to exist, except as reminiscence. It must go steadily forward 
in order to live. On more occasions than one the attempt 
has been made to either crystallize or reverse the work of this 
great religious denomination. So far, the wisdom of its 
friends has kept it moving in the line of its true destiny. It 
is doing to-day, even more nobly and successfully than ever 
before, the work for which it was called into being. All its 
chief functions have been well tried and pronounced good. 

We may, therefore, question the wisdom of any proposed 
radical change in the policy of the Unitarian church. Only 
the most strenuous causes, only the most insurmountable 
obstacles, should alter the present line of policy. Indeed, we 
may go so far as to say : if any obstacle lying in the road is 
of mountainous proportions, that obstacle may perhaps better 
be tunneled, and keep the church in rectilinear motion, 
rather than allow the church to make a curve in its path. It 
is well known that going around an obstacle does not remove 
it. No statesman ever conceived the American nation as 
an absolute unit. Besides the separate states, which must 
ever have their separate interests, there is, and always will be, 
a North, a South, an East and a West. To ignore these, is 
to be false to truth. The unity of the nation is best conservecL 
by recognizing the mutual but respective interests of these 
various sections. 

Now, the Western Unitarian Conference came into being, 
naturally, under the law of evolution. It was a necessity, and 
so it came to us. The same forces that created it still exist, 
and demand its perpetuation. It has not, by word or deed, 
forfeited its life ; neither has it destroyed its power for good. 
Its worth to the world is not less, but more, than it was a 
decade of years ago. Per se, it is none the worse for being 
an institution of the west. Relatively, its value is greatly 
enhanced by this fact. It may be that only those who live 
and work in the west may feel the full force of this truth. 
But the Western Conference is bone of our bone, linked to 
our memories, our sympathies, and our warmest love. It is 
not, even in our estimation, the masterpiece of perfection, 
nor always endowed with the highest wisdom ; but such as it 
is it is a necessity to our religious life. 

This fact needs no argument to prove it, and no argument 
can disprove it. The Western Conference is a manifold cord, 
vital to the highest degree, that 

1. Holds our Western Unitarians together. 

2. That keeps us in co-operation with the parent A. U. 
A. of the east. If its functions be lessened or limited, it must live 
a feeble life. If it dies, there are thousands of hearts and homes 
that will die with it. It has had a noble history, and it has 
before it a noble future. Its powers should be increased, not 
diminished. With a rapidly increasing population, the 
demand for a Western Unitarian Conference is proportion- 
ately increased. Nothing but the baldest sophistry can make 
any important modification of our western work appear rea- 
sonable. 

Let us grant there are difficulties in the way. Not one 
nor all of them can be commensurate with the life of the 
Western Conference to western people. Let me speak as a 
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western man for western Unitarians, and say, that we are 
conscious of no antagonism toward the east ; and, that we 
believe we are pleading for the highest interests of our national 
Unitarian ism, when we ask that the west shall be allowed to 
do its work as heretofore, somewhat in its own way. The 
west will not go backward. 

T. P. Wilson, M. D. 
Akh Abbob, Mich., March 29, 1887. 



Editors of Unity : — Would Unity like a brief letter from 
the capital of the Old Dominion and the ex-capital of the ex- 
confederate states ? If so, you may print this scratchy writ- 
ing, with a public pen at a hotel writing-desk, by one who is 
away temporarily from his northern post, seeking new phys- 
ical energy in an escape from New England spring blasts. 

We hear much in these days of the new south. Richmond 
is a good specimen of it. I find here to-day an entirely dif- 
ferent city from, what I saw on a visit within a year or two of 
the close of the war. Then the business part of the place was 
still largely a mass of ruins, the result of the conflagration 
which was one of the last desperate acts of the collapsing 
rebellion. And everywhere were marks of the first struggle 
and of the sacrifices to which the southern people had sub- 
jected themselves to continue the conflict. Now, Richmond 
is a growing, enterprising, prosperous city. It gives evidence 
of having abundant business. On its streets of residences, 
some of these residences palatial, there are marks of ample 
wealth and luxury. The population is 80,000 or upwards, — 
30,000 colored. In proportion to such a population, one 
seldom sees, I think, in any city, so many comfortable and 
even fine dwellings. And a very large part of these houses 
are new. They have been built since the war and within the 
last ten years. New streets have been opened and the city 
has been largely extended. Important railroads now center 
here, which twenty years ago were not thought of ; and real 
estate is booming. 

It is evident, too, that the colored people are sharing, to a 
considerable extent, in this prosperity. One may see evidences 
of poverty among them, and it is very likely that they still 
suffer hardships which do not appear on the surface of things. 
But, as one sees them on the streets, they appear about as well 
off as the laboring population of most cities. On Sunday 
they are well dressed. They ride in the horse-cars without 
molestation. An edifice, called "a college", has just been 
erected in the city for colored girls. One of the first militia 
regiments of the city has two colored companies belonging to 
it. The question has arisen whether these colored companies 
shall be allowed to go with the regiment to the National Drill 
in Washington in May. A protest has been made by certain 
other regiments farther south, but their regimental com- 
mander says that these companies shall go. Governor Fitz- 
hugh Lee says that they shall go, and that he shall be there 
with them ; and the authorities that control the encampment 
at Washington say also that they are to come. A few days 
ago I saw in the hotel corridor a group of five or six members of 
the Legislature, — one of them was colored. He seemed to 
receive special attentions from his white fellow-members, one 
of them putting his arm affectionately across his back. This 
colored man may have been a democrat, for some of the col- 
ored voters have joined the democratic party, and when they 
take that step they are cordially welcomed and petted. This 
marks the revolution which the war produced politically. 
The south went to war to save and protect slavery. Now, 
even the democratic party, which plunged the south into the 
war for this purpose, welcomes the votes of these ex-slaves, 
and will even help to elect them to office, if thereby it can 
gain a present party end. In other parts of the south, doubt- 
less, that party still thinks it can best gain its ends by intimi- 
dating the negroes from voting ; but, in general, the negro in 
the south possesses at least a share of the power that goes with 
the ballot, and the white man knows and recognizes it. 

Yet, notwithstanding this immense revolution with regard 
to the negro race, and the institution which was once the 
peculiar feature of the south, the southern papers, generally, 
still speak of the lost cause as a just and holy one. The con- 



federate soldiers' monument, at Hollywood, says that it 
stands " for God and country "; and so, for the most part, I 
suppose the people still talk. That they made sacrifices 
and manifested heroism worthy of a just and holy cause, is 
most true ; but history will ever bear record that the heaven- 
wide difference between the southern and northern cause in 
that struggle was that the north fought for country and 
universal liberty in it ; the south for a divided country and 
negro slavery. It is, however, too much to ask, perhaps, 
that the southern people should publicly confess in words that 
their cause was wrong. Let it suffice that they make the con- 
fession in their action. They now honor loyally the stars and 
stripes, which yesterday I saw waving over the maimed 
soldiers in the confederate veterans' home in this city, and 
they would not move a hand to re-establish slavery it they 
could. 

Richmond abounds in churches. The south was always 
pious ; even in the old days of cock-fights, and duels, and 
slave-auctions, it never forgot its piety, and it is still pious. 
Judging from the throngs of people on the streets at service 
time, the churches are well filled ; but there is not a liberal 
one among them,— except a Universalist church, which only 
has meetings occasionally. An attempt was made soon after 
the war to start a Unitarian society here, but it failed. Per- 
haps the result taight be different now. Has not Unity a 
missionary to send here to preach " Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion M ? The new south should have a new 

gospel. 

William J. Potter. 
Richmond, Va., April 10, 1887. 

Editor of Unity: — The Montana Industrial School for 
Indians, recently established by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on the Crow Reservation, has now more than half its 
present quota of pupils, and will probably be filled to its 
full capacity as soon as the roads become passable. Our 
earnest and faithful missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Bond and 
Miss Crosby, have their hands more than full, while the 
school equipment is very much less than full. There is a 
special need of boys' clothing. Most of the pupils are boys, 
while most of the clothing and material contributed is for 
girls. Gifts of new or worn clothing and material are solic^ 
ited. 

They need a kitchen, which must be built at once. Above 
all, they need a trained and intelligent woman to take charge 
of the cooking department and the cooking school. Is there 
not in our denomination some one who can meet this want, 
and who is ready for a moderate compensation to spend a 
year or two in this good work, gaining an interesting and 
valuable experience that will always be pleasant to look back 
upon? And are there not enough friends of the cause in our 
churches to thoroughly equip this, the " one lone, lorn, In- 
dian mission school of our denomination", with all the facil- 
ities it requires for doing its needed and promising work? 
Mr. Bond, the Superintendent of this school, has the follow- 
ing assistants: 

Mr*. Bond, Matron. 

Miss May Crosby, Kindergarten teacher. ( 

Miss Sarah Walker, Sewing Department, an Indian of Crow 
descent, educated at Hampton. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hill, a Crow Indian, educated at Carlisle, in charge 
of boys, and general assistant and interpreter. 

Miss Flora Wellknown, a Crow Indian from Carlisle, whose 
work as seamstress and laundress attracted attention at the New 
Orleans exposition, is engaged to take charge of the laundry work. 
George Arbogast, farm hand, etc., now acting cook. 
The government pays us $108 annually for each Indian 
pupil clothed, supported and instructed at this school. The 
limit is fifty. This will meet about one-half the expenses. 
The boys are to be teught farming and the mechanical 
trades, and the girls sewing, cooking, laundry work, etc. 

The Dawes bill, which is now a law, gives the Indian his 
land in severalty, and the rights of an American citizen. As 
Professor Painter well says, "After long and arduous effort 
the friends of the Indian have secured the conditions under 
which it is possible to develop the manhood they believed 
lay dormant in these people. They must not fail to n 
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the responsibility which they have incurred. Having at last 
got him into a school where it is possible to teach him, they 
will be guilty if they do not give themselves heartily and la- 
boriously to the work of teaching. ' ' 

We have not been able to pay off the whole of the debt 
on this Indian school building. Will not our friends promptly 
and generously respond to our appeal for contributions in 
aid of this Indian work? 

J. F. B. Marshall. 

Dear Unity: — A belated response, but not less cordial. 
Turning over a quantity of "cyclone" papers and docu- 
ments, not touched for more than a year, and since buried still 
deeper by earthquake, I fell, with surprise, upon an invita- 
tion from Unity to lend a hand to its thought and work. 
By some strange miss, I never saw this invitation before. 

Of course, such hand as I have is yours in so good a work, 
and such thought as I have is yours, to aid in so broad and 
prophetic truths. I have read Unity in all its history. 
Sometimes its positions have seemed a little too pronounced, 
and its thoughts a bit rarefied; but I have so often in an hour 
of spiritual fainting found my soul exhilarated by its thought, 
and in an hour of contention delivered and adjusted by its 
high position and broad outlook, I come to look to it with 
great sympathy and gratitude. Its work has told for good in 
the past. It holds a position now that commands my deep 
respect for its noble breadth — too large for those who do not 
think generously, or who have a dogmatic )x>int to carry. 
Its main positions, justly understood, are so in line with the 
principles of our church, to say nothing of the principles of 
Jesus, I rejoice at every good presentation of them, and 
grieve when I see them misrepresented or ungenerously con- 
demned. E. C. L. Browne. 

Chjjrlsstown, 8. 0., April, 1887. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



is to be interpreted into the glad life of better governments, 
more earnest and rational churches, simpler homes, clearer 
thinking, and truer living. In this latest contribution to Eng- 
lish literature, the student finds a poet who believes that the 
kingdom of beauty, love and righteousness is the Kingdom of 
God. The last word in English poetry is "Courage" and 
the command is " Forward". 

" Let age advance and teach that knowledge helps — 

Not ignorance — the healing of the nations. 
* * * 

The past indeed 
Is past, gives way before life's best and last, 
The all-including Future !— What were life 
Did soul stand still therein, forego her strife 
Through the ambiguous Present to the goal 
Of some all- reconciling Future soul ? 
Nothing has been which shall not bettered be 
Hereafter." 



Parleying* with Certain People of Importance in Their Day. By 
Robert Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 187. 
$1.25. 

This book opens with a prologue, antique in form, but 
^nodern in thought, in which Apollo pleads the cause of 
Admetus, the representative man, with the Fates. It closes 
with an epilogue describing a scene in the workshop of John 
Fust, the inventor of printing. In the book the poet inter- 
views seven almost forgotten worthies, all of whom have been in 
their graves for over a hundred years. The poet talks to and 
with them from the superior vantage ground of a later age. 
These seven ghosts belong to an old Holland writer, a learned 
Italian Jesuit, a poet whose masterpiece was written in a mad- 
house cell, a wicked politician who rose to position by means 
of his wickedness, a Florentine painter-priest, a Flemish 
painter who lost his eye-sight at fifty, and then continued to 
serve art by writing and teaching, and an old organist and 
band-leader of New Castle. The book is in the poet's most 
vigorous, characteristic method. It is vital and inspiring to 
him who is willing to study close thought, and to seek for 
subtle meanings; meaningless and provoking to the careless 
and hasty reader. The former student will find in this book 
a poet, scholar, patriot and man of society, standing at the 
close of nearly seventy-five years of life and study, with a 
cheerful confidence in progress. Browning believes we are 
going on and up. He has faith in the possibilities of soul, in 
the value of life's discipline. He believes in the sanctity of 
things near, in untrammeled fellowship, and in undogmatic 
piety. Unlike his illustrious contemporary, Tennyson, he is not 
afraid of democracy, has no distrust of science, and rejoices 
in the spirit of the age. 

Channing was the best friend of thousands of laboring-men, 
who did not understand his words when living, and who do 
not read his words now that he is dead. Emerson is a helper 
of the Spirit to thousands who scarcely know his name,— he 
reaches them through his interpreters ; and so Robert Brown- 
ing is now speaking what seems a strange language, but which 



The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. With notes by S. A. 
Beat. Nos. 25 and 26 of the Riverside Literature Series. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. Price, 40 cents. 

Longfellow's beautiful poem is well known; it is the 
" Notes " by Mr. Bent which gives this "school edition" 
special value. Every legendary, historical, local allusion — 
and the poem is full of such allusions— has its careful, well- 
compacted explanation. Where longer explanation is desir- 
able, reference is given to books and pages. It seems like 
humble work, this baring of the prose foundations on which a 
poem has been built; but it is work which few can do very 
well, and which, well done, should win praise and thanks, 
especially from teachers. We hardly see how such work could 
be better done than Mr. Bent's. The dictionaries and book 
shelves have been searched, and just the wanted facts are 
brought out and laid below each question -making word. To 
be sure, there is danger in such, and the reader must beware. 
A poem read anfy in this way becomes a very mechanic thing; 
but read once in this way, it becomes forever afterward a 
more living thing. Give to a class this book and a good 
teacher, and cathedral, castle, convent, the prince and peas- 
ant, the minnesinger, the monk, both jovial and angelic monk, 
the nun, the scholastic, the physician, the pilgrim, and then the 
miracle-play, the street-preaching, the confessional, the relic- 
worship, the madonna-worship — all these scenes and figures of 
the Middle Age should start out to vision real; real — and 
Longfellow may be trusted for the romance. w. c. g. 

The Story of the Nations: The Story of Persia. By S. G. W. Ben^ 
jamin. tfew York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Story of the Nations: The Story of Anctent Egypt. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Two more of this useful series of books which are fast build- 
ing a story-epitome of the world's history. The preface to the 
volume on Persia says: "This work differs from other his- 
tories of Persia, in giving more proportionate attention to the 
legendary period of her history than is usual with those who 
have dealt with this subject, as well as to the great career of the 
house of Sassan, which, in the opinion of the author, has never 
received full justice from those Christian historians who have 
undertaken a connected history of Persia. ' ' * * * A long 
residence in various parts of the East, including several years 
in Persia, has led the author to form a higher and, he thinks, a 
more just estimate of the character of the orientals than many 
European writers are willing to concede to them. The first 
six chapters are occupied with legendary history. Then come 
the more verifiable annals, beginning with the reign of Cyrus, 
about 558 b. c, and the story is conducted through J)arius, 
Xerxes, Alexander, the Parthians, and so on to the Moham- 
medan conquest, and down to the present day. 

The volume on Egypt brings down the history, not merely 
to the conquest by Catnbyses,— as in the author's large work 
on Egypt, — but goes on further in three chapters entitled, 
"Three Desperate Revolts", " Nectanebo I. — A Last Gleam 
of Sunshine ", and " The Light Goes Out in Darkness ". The 
opening chapters treat of the " Land of Egypt", " The Peo- 
ple of Egypt", "The Dawn of History", "The Pyramid 
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Builders". Both books are excellently illustrated with cuts 
and maps, as is the case with all this series ; both also have 
indexes, and both also are lamentably lacking in chronological 
helps, especially the volume on Egypt. As to Egypt, this 
may be accounted for by Mr. Rawlinson's remarks in his 
larger work concerning the almost hopeless obscurity of the 
chronological element in early Egyptian history, which is so 
great that the extreme estimates differ by more than 3,000 
years. Rawlinson also asserts, in his larger work, the possi- 
bility of an instructive treatise without an exact chronology — 
which, of course, is true enough. Nevertheless it would help 
the readers of both books to have a chronological table such 
as some volumes of this series present; likewise to have a 
chronology incorporated in the text with the uncertainties 
and different estimates mentioned. In the case of the 
Persian volume, we know of no excuse for the omission. 

Magazine of American History. Illustrated. Edited by Mrs. Martha 
J. Lamb, 80 Lafayette Place, New York. 

This magazine opens for April with a very fine portrait of 
Henry Ward Beeches as frontispiece. The interesting article 
on the " Beginning of Journalism " is continued in this num- 
ber under the title of the "Transition Period of the Ameri- 
can Prets", and is amply illustrated with facsimiles of news- 
papers issued between the years 1796 and 1803. Several fine 
portraits of the editors are also given. Other articles are on 
" Governor Spotswood's Horseshoe Campaign, 1716 ", " The 
Heartherly War", "John Van Buren ", "The Fall of Fort 
Duquesne ' 7 " The Making of History in Alaska ' ' . The usual 
department* of Queries, Replies and Societies are given. 
Terms, $5.00 a year ; 50 cents a number. 

THE HOME. 



Balder. 

The story of Balder is one of the loveliest in the world. 
Balder was so good that he was very beautiful ; wherefore he 
was called Balder the Beautiful, and also Balder the Good. 
Gentle and kind and patient — indeed, there was no way in 
which Balder was not good. Now, this good being had a 
mother who loved her beautiful son, and was very anxious 
about him lest he should be hurt; the more, because she 
heard there was a bad being who hated the good Balder, and 
meant to kill him. So the mother sought how she might 
shield her son, and at last she found a way which she thought 
was sure. She went all over the earth and made everything 
promise not to hurt the beautiful Balder ; every kind of plant 
and every sort of stone, and waters, and winds, and clouds, 
lightnings, and everything, she made promise. Then she 
felt safe. But, alas ! she had missed one little plant, called 
the mistletoe. She had overlooked that, because it had not 
a place of its own with roots in the ground, like other plants, 
but grew on branches of other trees. Now, the bad being, 
whose name was Loki, saw that Balder's mother had over- 
looked this one thing ; so, then, he laid a plan to kill Balder 
with it, and yet not seem to do it himself. Now, Balder had 
a brother who was blind ; nevertheless, they used to play 
together, and the blind boy, whose name was H&der, used to 
throw things at Balder in sport, hurling them thither whence 
he heard Balder's voice. And, then, Balder would run and 
touch his blind brother, and run away somewhere else, calling, 
"Throw again"; and so they had much sport. But Hdder 
never could hit Balder with anything, although he threw very 
strongly and straight toward Balder's voice, because all 
things had promised Balder's mother never to hurt the beau- 
tiful boy. But one day the bad Loki came with a piece of 
mistletoe and put it into Header's hand, saying, "Throw 
this." And when Hoder hurled the mistletoe, it smote 
Balder and killed him. Then the poor mother wept bitterly, 
and was so wild and despairing in her grief, that Death said 
he would give up Balder from the death-home if all nature 
would bewail him with his mother. This was not difficult, 
for, indeed, all nature was crying for Balder ; not a tree, not 
a rock, not a man, nor animal, anywhere, but was shedding 



tears. But at last, one old woman, very evil in face, was 
found, who had no grief. Now, this was the bad Loki, who 
had changed himself into this shape, so that some one earthly 
creature might seem not to be sorrowful for Balder. Then 
Death would not let Balder go. On this all the powers of 
heaven, very angry with the evil Loki, joined together and 
made war on him. He hid from them and changed his 
shape many times to conceal himself; but at last they caught 
him and shut him up in a dark cave amid jagged rocks. 
Then, when no longer the bad Loki had power, everything 
was found grieving for Balder, and most of all, the mistletoe 
that had hurt him. So then he returned from death-home, 
and all the world was glad, and the sun, which had been 
darkened, shone brighter than ever. 

This is the story. It is a part of the religion of the North- 
men, who lived in Iceland, Norway, and along the northern 
seas. Balder was one of their gods ; so was Loki. Now, 
what shall we say of this story ? That it is true, or untrue ? 
In a small way, it is not true; but in a much greater way, it 
is true. No doubt, the simple Northmen believed it just as 
they sang it in their songs, as I have told it. Now, we know 
very well it could not have happened in that way. There 
are no gods like Balder, and Loki, and Balder's mother ; and 
rocks, trees, waters, animals, neither make promises nor 
weep. Yet the story is true ; for like all the others which I 
have told you, it was the language of this people by which 
they told all they knew and thought about evil. They were 
just like children, full of imagery without reasoning; full of 
feeling and life without knowledge. Therefore they spoke as 
children do, in stories, figures, — drawing pictures by words. 
Even in primitive times, when men are just like children, 
still they see that some things are good and some bad ; then 
soon they see that the good is always struggling with the bad, 
and the bad with the good ; then they see that it must be so ; 
then, at last, that the good always prevails. But they know 
not what good means except good beings, or the bad except 
bad beings. So they speak their thoughts in stories of the 
struggles of the good and bad beings. Thus the story of 
Balder is a childlike language which says, " Where evil and 
good are, there is always a war, and the good conquers at last. ' ' 
Now this is true. Is it not true ? This war has been called 
the "irrepressible conflict," between slavery and freedom, 
tyranny and justice, temperance and drunkenness, upright- 
ness and fraud ; wherever these are, they struggle together till 
the bad one is overcome ; and no man can prevent the strug- 
gle or the end of it ; and even when the good seems beaten 
and killed, soon it comes to life again, because all nature 
grieves. This is the meaning of the story. Now, the same 
meaning is found in stories in our Bible. There you will 
read about the Devil, called Satan. He is the Jewish and 
Christian Loki, just like Loki. About him are told the 
stories of the temptation of Jesus and of the misleading of 
many persons, and of the heaping of sickness and other evils 
on men. Jesus is made to say that he "saw Satan fall like 
lightning from heaven." All this means the struggle between 
good and evil, the " irrepressible conflict". Indeed, in the 
book of Revelation, 1 2th chapter, you may read about a war 
in heaven, angels doing battle with Satan and his minions. 
Thus in the cold North, where our forefathers lived, and in 
the warm Palestine, where the Jews dwelt and Jesus was born, 
the simple people told the same thought by like stories. 
These stories were their language. We know that neither the 
Northmen's tales nor the Bible stories could happen just so ; 
but they both mean the same holy truth, and so are true 
stories* J. v. b. 



" Each age must write its own books . . . Meek young men 
grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have givon ; 
forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young men 
in libraries when they wrote these books." — Emerson. 



Nothing can exceed the stupidity of him who has been 
seared by the practice of vice. w. w. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Chicago.— The Union Teachers* meeting 
considered Monday noon the third and fourth 
chapters of the Book of Daniel, Mr. Blake 
being leader. He began by calling attention 
to the style of Daniel, which was character- 
ized as prolix and puerile, and tedious in com- 
parison with the older prophets. Its weari- 
some prolixity was compared to that of legal 
documents, that repeat all particulars over and 
over. The story of the children in the fiery 
furnace was commended as a story, though we 
were advised to tell the children that it is not 
to be received as a statement of facts. The 
morality of the story is wholly in the 18th 
verse— the youths believe that Jehovah will 
deliver them ; but they say, " But if not, we 
will not serve thy gods." " The language of 
verse 25 should be " one like a son of the gods", 
and not " the Son of God '' as in the common 
version. The meaning is that it was a divine 
messenger or angel, and has no reference to 
the Messiah or Jesus. Stress should be laid up- 
on the date of this book, as the weight of author- 
ity fixes it at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
175 to 164 b. c.', when the Jews met really 
for the first time Greek culture. We may well 
suppose that their faith and the destinies of many 
nations trembled in the balance at that time. 
Would the Jews' religion vanish, would these 
people be Grecized as others of their times 
were ? The Maccabees and their party and 
followers said no, and the writer of the Book 
of Daniel reinforced the sentiment against 
Grecian influences so far as they affected re- 
ligion. The '* Watchers " spoken of in chapter 
iv are the angels that from this time among 
the Jews were believed in, guardian angels we 
would say. The story in chapter iv was com- 
pared to Longfellow's poem, " King Robert of 
Sicily," a valuable suggestion for teachers. 

Lawrence, Kans.- -The Conference of 
the Unitarian churches of the Missouri Val- 
ley was held in Lawrence, Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, April 5 and 6, opening with 
a vigorous and inspiring sermon from our 
ever welcome secretary, Rev. John R. 
Effinger, upon the opportunities and privi- 
leges of our liberal churches. The audience 
was smaller than usual, owing to there being 
many other attractions at the same time, 
. principal among which were a lecture by 
Rev. Anna G. Shaw, whose first appearance 
here has been eagerly looked forward to for 
some time, and who, coming on the evening 
of the day when women for the first time had 
exercised the right of suffrage, and who, 
consequently, were especially interested in 
that event, drew a crowded house ; and a con- 



cert at the University which most of the stu- 
dents and young people attended. 

We have learned, however, fully to believe 
in the blessing which comes to* the two or 
three ; and I think Mr. Jones used rather to 
inspire us with the feeling on such occasions 
that the goodness obtained was inversely as 
the square of the numbers present. But 
though our own people were not very well 
represented there was an unusually large 
number of friends from abroad, among whom 
were Rev. E. Powell, from Topeka, who 
read a paper upon Parasites, which was a 
plea for individuality and independence of 
thought, — politically, morally and religiously. 
Miss Legget, who came with Mr. Powell 
from Topeka, and who has been helping him 
in his work there, read an essay upon " Why 
I am a Unitarian", which as an introduction 
to her thought and aspirations was very 
interesting. Rev. Mr. Griffin, from Marlbor- 
ough, Mass., who is at present supplying the 
pulpit at Kansas City, and who led the 
morning devotional meeting, giving Prayer 
as the topic of thought ; and Rev. W. Rob- 
erts, who is about to be installed as minister 
of the church in St. Joseph, who, laying aside 
his notes, spoke earnestly of the work of the 
liberal churches. Mr. Tucker, a former stu- 
dent of our University, now fitting for the 
ministry, was present. In addition to the 
above Arthur J. Marsh, formerly from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., but now professor of belles 
lettres in our University, read a paper upon 
Moral and Religious Education in our Uni- 
versities and Colleges, which elicited a good 
deal of discussion. The Lawrence people 
had a dinner in the church basement, which 
was an opportunity for social meeting and 
visiting, and the whole session may be re- 
garded as a most pleasant and profitable 
event. 

S. A. Brown, Sec'y K. S. U. C. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — It is not often that 
a society under-estimates its growing capacity ; 
but according to a local paper, Brother Sim- 
mons has been too modest. Our readers will 
be interested in this clipping : 

" When the Unitarians commenced to plan 
for their church in Minneapolis, their reason- 
ing was somewhat as follows: ' Unitarianism 
does not seem to take root and flourish in all 
sorts of soils, as do some of the isms. We 
recognize this fact and make allowance for it; 
at the same time we remain loyal to our church. 
It is not at all likely that there will be a con- 
gregation of more than three or four hun- 
dred. If our church is planned to seat 600, it 
will be plenty large enough.' Acting on that 
reasoning, the church was built. The leaders 
of the movement are now puzzled to find a 
place for stowing away 2,000 people in an audi- 
torium planned for only 700 at the most. Any 
other church would 'colonize' and easily settle 
the problem in that way ; but Unitarians have 
not much of the missionary spirit. More than 
one of them will say, « If we can't hear Mr. 
Simmons we will not go to church at all.' " 

Davenport, Iowa.— Dear Unity : Two 
years ago a church door lending library was 
established in Davenport, under the direction 
of the literature committee, and as the expense 
has been very light and the results encourag- 
ing, perhaps a little sketch of our ways and 
means may be useful to some Unity readers. 
Two members of the literature committee 
furnished enough money to buy a good sec- 
ond-hand bookcase, with glass doors, and in 
this were placed the most advanced books 
from the Sunday-school library — which were 
of no use there — Channing, Clarke's Ten 
Great Religions, Martineau, etc., to which Mr. 
Judy and others added later books. These last 
were simply lent to the library. No books 
were bought for it. At the close of the year, 
in Tune, we found that twenty-four persons 
had taken books, and sixty-four books had 
been read. All the books were returned, 
usually within three weeks, in excellent con- 



dition. Encouraged by this indication of 
interest, the literature committee this year de- 
cided to place in the case a list of books 
desirable for the shelves, and to suggest that 
our people should buy such as they cared to 
possess, and lend to the church door library. 
The suggestion has already been acted upon. 
A number of new books have been put on the 
shelves lately, and we feel confident that 
interest in the reading increases. Of course 
many of our people read at home or in the 
public library many of the books we have at 
the church door ; otherwise you might well 
say of us that we are not a reading society ; 
and many of the books lent to the library 
have been well circulated before. — " No. 2." 

Moline 111.— The ladies of the Unitarian 
church of Moline carry on a Kitchen-garden 
for the children of the poor. On Thursday 
evening, April 8, they gave a Mother Goose 
entertainment, which netted them a hundred 
and thirteen dollars. The Moline Dispatch 
says : " The display of the work of the Kitchen- 
garden girls was a source of surprise to many 
people — a surprise that girls of such tender 
years should have become so proficient in the 
use of the needle, the rolling-pin and the cook- 
stove. The singing by these girls was also a 
pleasing feature ; but the " card " of the even- 
ing was the Mother Goose melodies in 
operatic and other familiar airs, and rendered 
by nineteen young ladies, including Mother 
Goose herself — all attired in appropriate cos- 
tumes." The Unitarian women of Moline are 
in dead earnest in this work, and furnish an 
example which other churches would do well 
to follow. A most artistic hand- wrought 
menu was furnished with the supper, in which 
cold meats, Saratoga potatoes, salads, cake and 
coffee were interlarded with choice bits of 
poetry, and closing with " 'Twere good you do 
so much for charity." 

Quincy, 111. — We are glad to announce 
that Rev. C. F. Bradley, of Sandwich, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian society 
at this place, and is to enter upon his duties 
about the first of May. We welcome the 
brother to an important field, and congratulate 
the society that they have found so earnest 
a preacher. We hope that Brother Bradley 
will arrive in time to receive the fellowship of 
the Western Conference. 

Hinsdale, 111.— F. K. Gillette, who now 
lends a helpful hand at the Unity office, 
preached last Sunday to this hopeful society. 

Berlin, Mass.— Rev. I. F. Porter begins 
his labors in this society about the first of 
May. Mr. Chandler Carter, recently de- 
ceased, left $20,000 to his town, $20,000 to the 
Unitarian church, and $10,000 to the Chil- 
dren's Mission at Boston. 

Notice. — The programme of the Western 
Unitarian Anniversaries, in All Souls chufch, 
Chicago, May 17-20, is ready for distribution. 
It is proposed to circulate it through post-office 
mission committees. If those who desire extra 
copies for such use will notify the secretary, 
at 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, they shall be 
supplied. J. R. Effinger, Secretary. 

The Western Secretary, J. R. Effinger, 
left Chicago on the 15th inst. for Duluth, 
Minn., to be absent until the 26th. 

War Ahead. 

There is great danger of war with Mexico in the 
ear future, but at present we can pursue the arts of 
nappiness, prosperity and wealth, wherever you live, 
hou should write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
ynd receive free, full information about work that you 
aan do, and live at home, earning thereby from $6 to 
c25 and upwards daily. Some have earned over $60 in 
$ day. Capital not required ; you are started free. All 
as new; both sexes. All ages. Pay, as above guar- 
ianteed, from first start. 



'Green pastures. 



This well-known poem by W. C. Gannett has been sets 

to music bv George Russell Lewis, and is published bv 

Charles H*. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

l.oo per hundred copies, or 2 cents per copy, post-paid 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. V. BlaKe, minister. 
Service at 10:45 a. m.; discourse by W. M. 
Salter. The Literary Club Tuesday, April 
26, 8 p. m. The Charity Section, Wednesday, 
April 27, 4 p. m. The Young People's 
Club, Friday, April 29. 

Church of the Messiah, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty- third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 a.m. 
Sunday -school at 12:15. 

Unity Church, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 a.m. 

All Souls Church, corner of Oak wood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. ' Sunday, April 24, ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. Sunday-school at 9:30 a. m. 
Tne course of lectures on the great relig- 
ious teachers of the world will be continued 
in the evening at 7:30. Subject: "Mo- 
hammed, The Arabian Prophet." There will 
be a course of lectures on Womanhood; or, 
Talks to Mothers and Daughters, on the fol- 
lowing dates. Lectures begin at 3:30 p.m. 

April 22. " Narcotics and Stimulants," 

By Dr. Julia R Low. 

April 29. " Social Puritv,"..By Miss Frances Willard. 
May 6. " Embryonic Wedlock." 

By Dr. Leila G. Bedell. 

Season tickets, $1.00 ; single admission, 50 
cents. 

Union Teachers* Meeting at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dtarborn street, room 
93, Monday noon, April 25. Rev. Mr. Jones 
will lead. 

The annual meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference will be held in All Souls 
Church, Chicago, May 17-19. 



A Specific for Throat Diseases. 

" Brown's Bronchial Troches " have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness and all Throat troubles. 

My communication with the world is very much 
enlarged by the Lozenge, which I now carry always in 



my pocket; that trouble in my throat (/or which the 
* Troches * are a specific) have made me often a mere 
whisperer."— N. P. Willis 



Obtain only "Brown's Bronchial Troches." Sold 
only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 



If the Sufferers from Consumption, 

Scrofula and General Debility, will try Scott's Emul- 
sion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, they 
will find immediate relief and a permanent benefit. 
Dr. H. V. Mott, Brentwood, Cat,, writes: "I have 
n eed Scott's Emulsion with great advantage in cases 
of Phthisis, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases generally. 
It is very palata ble.'" 

Channing Complete for *5 Cents. 

Channing'e complete works, including "The Perfect 
Life ", are published in one large paper-bound volume 
of over 800 pages, and we are able to offer a few copies 
at only 25 cents each. If sent by mail, 10 cents must 
be added for postage. Address 

Western unitarian Sundat School Sootbtt, 
175 Dearborn street Chicago. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



Masters of the Situation; or. Some Secrets of 
Success and Power. By William James Tilley, 
D.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs A Co. Cloth, pp. 
838 

The Latest Studies on Indian Reservations. By 
L.B.Harrison. Philadelphia: Indian Rights 
Association. Paper, pp. 283 

The Volcano Under the City. By a Special Volun- 
teer. New York: Fords, Howard A Hulbert 
Cloth, pp. 850 $1.00 

Job and Solomon. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Cloth, pp.309 

Recitations and Readings. Compiled by Mrs. 
Anna Randall Die hi. New York and Chicago: 
J. 8. Ogilvie A Co. Paper, pp. 122.... 12 

Talks About Law : A Popular Statement of What 
Our Law is, and How it is' Administered. By 
Edmund P. Dole. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 557 2.00 

A Century of Electricity. By T. C. Mendenhall. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
Cloth, pp 229 1.25 

A Half Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin A 
Co. Cloth, pp. 120 

The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
Boards, pp. 194 40 

Christianity and Humanity. Sermons by Thomas 
8tarr King. Edited, with Memoir, by E. P. 
Whipple. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
Cloth, pp. 880 1.50 

Pauline: Paracelsus: Sordells, etc. By Robert 
Browning. Riverside Edition. Boston and 
-tfew York: Houghton, Mifflin A Co. Cloth, pp. 
412 .... 1.75 

Dramatic Lyrics, etc. By Robert Browning. Riv- 
erside Edition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton.Mifflin A Co. Cloth, pp. 404 1.75 

Theophilus Trent ; Or, Old Times in the Oak Open- 
ings. By Benjamin F. Tavlor. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs A Co. Cloth, pp. 250 1.00 



Free Traders 

Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists' Manual, by Giles B. Stbbbins, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as "a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious, 
and with literary attainments of high degree/' 192 
pages ; cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 



IU 



GREAT NOVELS, a guide to the best Action. 24 
pp., 10c., mailed. Charles H. Kerr A Co.,Chfcago. 



MAKUAL TRAIHIHG IN EDUCATION 

XVI BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. ±V 
Introduction by Prof. C.M.Woodward. Director of the 
St. Louis Manual Training School. This little book of 
M pages discusses the training of the hand as proper- 
ly an integral part of Education. The relation of gen* 
eral and special Education, the need of hand-training 
for all classe», the dignity of hand-work, its influence 
on personal character, the relation of manual training 
to immigration and to the apprenticeship problem. and 
the present condition of the subject, are among the 
points treated— all In a very condensed way. Price in 
paper, 25c: cloth, 50c.. post paid. Address CKAKLB8 
H, KEKR A CO., 175 Dearborn street. Cheapo- 



lOZZ JNI'S 



MEDICATED 



f^^sW Imparts i brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 

mm mores all p'mples, freckles and discoloration*. For 

• r mailed for 60 ets. 

in stamps by 

J.A.POZZOVI, 



COMPLEXION 



4 mores all p'mples, freckles and aiscoi 
Sm sale by all ilntt-class druggists, or ma 
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"Unity Mission Tracts." 

DssUrned to answer the question, What is TJnitaManism.' 

and to illustrate the liberal Faith, Worship and Life. 

Unity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Bach 5 Cents. Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cento 

1. Natural Religion. By J. V.Blake. The Faiths oi 
Reason. 

8. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. A 
quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 

3. Unitaxianism as Shown in Western Church 
Covenants, etc. Short answers to "What is TJnitari* 



4. About Prayer. By several writers. <D "Shall we 
pray?" O) "What does Prayer do for us?" <8) "How 
Pray?" (4) Poems. 

6. Unitarlanlsxn; its Story and its Principles. 
By J. O. Learned. 0) Its Story from Bible times through 
the Trinity-growing centuries and the Reformation, up to 
to-day. <2> The Principles involved in this long straggle 
for Reason in Religion. _ , 

*7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons., Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; <2) as a system of Beliefs. 

8. Emerson's "Divinity School Address." No 
better entrance into Emerson than through this ever- 
fresh Address. 

0. Jesus. By J. LL Jones. (1) The secret of his, power, 
(2) How he "saves." <8) His relation to Christianity and 
to other teachers. ^ 

lO. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
By J. T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical rag* 



11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity. Set to. Old 
Tunes. Fifty-one of our beet-loved hymns and eleven 
familiar tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young churches, 
etc CAfo dimxntnt on thia ) 

18. The One Religion. By 0. C. Everett d> One Rel- 
igion, many Theologies. (2) What this one Faith is. At 
the end. Poems. 

13. Responsive Services for Reading; and Sing- 
ing. In preparation. A five-cent servioe-book for young 
churches, etc. m MWV ., 

14. The Quiet Moment. In preparation. A "Daily 
Strength" book. « «_ ._ 

15. God. 10. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 
several writers. 

18. Channing. 19. Parker. SO Emerson (fa|»r» 
oration). 21. Martineau. Our Four Great Masters. Sketch 



. — — beliefs. ^ _ „ WJ , 

S3. The Sympatny of Religions. By T. W. HUgin- 
son. Mo belief, no ritual, no ethics the monopoly of any 
one religion. 

84.The Bible Regained By J. a Learned. Lost 
first, through Catholic concealment, and then by Protestant 
idolatry : now being regained, no longor as the Book of God, 
bat of M*»- 

85. The Co-Education of Husband and Wlf*. .: 
Hrs.aO.Ll. Jones, (li The Wooing. (2) The Wedding 
(3) Home-Making and Child- Rearing. 

20. The Religious Education of Children. By 

Mrs. 8. C. LI. Jones. In preparation. 

27. What is it to be a Christian. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

28. Love to God and Love to Man. Forty-eeven 
most of which are adapted to "Revival" tunes. No 

on this. 



AFTER DOGMA TIC THEO LOGY, WHAT? 

1UT1BULXBM OB A SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY AND NAT- 
URAL RELIGION, BT 

GILES B. STEBBINS, 

Editor and compiler of " Chapters from the Bible of 

the Ases." and "Poems of the Life 

Beyond and Within." 

"God is the original life and force of all things."— 
Plato. 

"Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology lifts 
him to immortality." 

" Sweet sonls around us watch us still ; 
Press nearer to our side; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle nelpines glide." 

—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

One hundred and fifty pages: five chapters; Decay of 
Dogmatic Theology; What next?— Materialism— Nega- 
tion — Inductive Science, external and dogmatic— A 
Supreme Indwelling Mind, the central idea of a Spir- 
itual Philosophy— The Inner Life, Facte of Spirit- 
presence— Intuition— The soul discovering truth. 

A FEW NOTICES. 

" It aims to state materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide range 
of ancient and modern proof of the higher aspects of 
the God-idea in history. The closing chapter, on intui- 
tion, gives some remarkable facts."— Detroit Poet and 
Tribune. 

"This compact and handsome book bears marks of 
careful study and wide research Its chapter of facts 
of spirit presence is especially interesting to those who 
would look fairly at important questions."— Saginaw 
Herald. 

"We look for the best there is on this subject In his 
writingB."— Unity, Chicago, HI. 

"The author finds the full disproof of materiaHsm 
in psycho-physiological science and in the facts of 
spirit-presence. Many inquirers will thank him."— 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

" He presents the loftiest inducements to a religion 
at once rational and inspiring, scientific and emotional, 
and shows that no true man need fear the obvious de- 
cay of dogmatic theology. I commend the book to all 
truth-seekers.— Bpes Sargent, Boston, Mass. 

Price, post-paid, ... - 60 eta. 

CHABLEI H. KERB * CO.* 
ITS Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 



"We are struck with the general good > ww„ ....... 

evinced in the preparation 9f the volume. . . -Be has 
done a real service to the times in bringing together, 
within four hundred pages, so many noble and pure 
thoughts. . . . All minor defects, in plan and propor- 
tions, we gladly overlook in consideration of its many 
and great excellences. Whoever buys it will receive 
many times the worth of hie money r — Frakcis 
Blunowood Abbot. 

CHAPTBB8 

FBOM ' 

The Bible of the Ages. 

FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 

Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, 
Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaster, Talmuds, Bible, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Al 
Koran, St. Augustine, Luther, Scandinavian Eddas, 
Talieein, Milton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, 
Wesley, F. W. Newman, Frances P. Cobbe, Tyndall, 
Max Mailer, Ellas Hicks, Charming, Garrison, U. C. 
Wright, Lucretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, 
Bushnell, Parker, Emerson, Denton, Tuttle, Frothing- 
ham, F. E. Abbot, and others. 

Gospels and inspirations from many centuries and 
people. 

" Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it" 
Edited and compiled by G. B. SnjjBno, Detroit, Mich. 

A valuable book for 41 thinking readers. A great 
help to clergymen, and others, who would make fair 
comparison of religious ideas. Its extracts are without 
note or comment, save a brief appendix of dates and 
authorities. Thousands have been sold, the plates are 
worn out, and we are fortunately able to offer what are 
left of the sixth edition (no more to be printed) at a 
reduced price. It has been sold at $1.50. We mail it, 
and pav postage, at half that sum. 

A sofla cloth bound four hundred page volume. 

PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

•*• Any of our publications may be ordered through 
the trade, or will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 

Pri< * CHARLES H. KERB & CO., 
175 Dearborn Str**^ - - Chicago. 
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The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as found in the 
works of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, late U. S. Con- 
sul at Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie B. Simons. 
Square i8mo , 57 pages. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents.. 



"Invaluable to the Shakespearean student"— University 
Magazine. 

"A very interesting tale of the mythical origin of the 
melancholy Dane." — Saturday Evening Herald, 

" A careful reading of this work would make the play 
even more fascinating." — The. Delphic. 

"Mr Hansen was in a position to write a valuable 
treatise, and he did not lose his opportunity." — Cambridge 
Tribune. 

" This small volume must not be judged by its size. In 
a vivid and charming way it gives us the legend of Hamlet 
— a legend which suggested Shakespeare's immortal tragedy. 
* * * * It is a weird, 6trange story, one that 
must interest every reader " — Interior, 

"It gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary 
readers in any cheap form." — Prof. William J. Rclfe, in The 
Literary World., 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 



BROWNING'S WOMEN. 



By Mary E. Burt. 



With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D. D., LL. D. 



There can be no doubt that Miss Burt has discussed Brown- 
ing's women with intelligent fairness. — Chicago Herald. 

Admirers of the poet will read her analysis of character with 
special pleasure. — Cleveland Leader. 

There is a brightness and piquancy about the narratives that 
makes the book very readable. — Chautauquan. 

The wonder grows upon us that Miss Burt has been able to 
weave so much of Browning's phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. The author is clearly a critical, care- 
ful, admiring student ot Browning, from the standpoint of the 
literary club. The book can but meet with favor because of 
what it does, the way it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it. — New England Journal of Education. 

We can cordially recommend her little volume to not only 
individual readers, but to members of the Browning clubs who 
are endeavoring to make a special 6tudy of the poet. — Boston 
Transcript. 

In her concise and graceful sentences she simplifies, analyzes 
and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the author.— Inter 
Ocean. m 

Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease. — 
Chtcago Tribune. 

Every line of her study seems to have been weighed. — 
Chicago Daily News. 

"Browning's Women" is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its lucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase. — Edgar Fawcett. 

Clothe i6mo, gilt top, 236 pages, price Si. 00. Fof sale by the 
trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

> CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANT, 



rf$ Dearborn Street, 



Chicago. 



^HE SOCIAL STATUS OF EUROPEAN 

AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 



By Kate By am Martin and Ellen M. Hbnrotin. 

" A brochure bearing the title * The Social Status of Eu- 
ropean and American Women ' is attracting much attention 
* * * and will no doubt attain a wide popularity among 
thoughtful people of all classes throughout the country. It 
proceeds from^the allied pens of Miss Kate Byam Martin and 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. The first portion of the little book is 
devoted to European women, French, German and English 
women being indicated by the phrase, and is written by Miss 
Martin. The second part relates to American women, and is 
written by Mrs. Henrotin. The descriptions of women named 
in both parts of the work are characterized by close observation, 
a keen sense of the peculiarities of the various classes, high 
ideas of female manners and morals, and practical, intelligent 
thought on the relations of women to the different forms of 
social order in which they are placed. 

j " Miss Martin's sketches of French, German and English 
women are taken from life and have a verisimilitude that is in- 
disputable. * * * Mrs. Henrotin's sketch of American 
women is an effective picture of the women of the Untted 
States. * * * Many of its suggestions afford topics for 
profound thought, some for a slight degree of apprehension for 
the social future, and all are an incentive to labor and study 
for the advancement of the civilized agencies and for the suc- 
cess of all the means that may be adopted to render American 
girlhood, womanhood and motherhood the ripest and most 
consummate products of human culture and enlightenment 

44 Each of these writers has a graceful style, clear as crys- 
tal, bright with the polish it has received, possessing extraor- 
dinary vigor, but the vigor of a cultivated female mind, not of 
a virile mind, and charming in its grace and simplicity. 
Women of cultivation and refinement who possess the taste, 
the understanding, the literary capacity and the leisure to place 
the results of their studies in social and domestic life before 
thoughtful readers of their own and the other sex, render an 
essential service to society and to women when they exercise 
their power in this respect" — Chicago Evening Journal. 

Paper, «5 cents ; doth, to cents. For sale by the trade, or maile^on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES K. KERR & CO., i7< Dear- 
born street, Chtcago. 



UNITY CLUBS. 



The " Unity Club " is a Western institution, still in its infancy but rapid- 
ly growing. Historically, its origin has been connected with the Liberal 
Christian churches in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and other neighbor- 
ing states', but logically the name implies merely the purpose of uniting 
effort in reading, study, and interchange of thought, and this united effort 
may be made equally well by those of different churches or no church, though 
practically it will be found that such clubs can be most readily formed by 
a group of personal acquaintances such as would naturally be found in a 
common church. 

Members of this growing circle of clubs have prepared for each other's 
use a series of pamphlets as guides in the study of favorite subjects. Intro- 
ductory to the rest is one entitled j j «* T T r T > \ 7 /^* T TTT)p 
or Mutual Improvement Societies ^ -*-* A JL JL V^ JL* vJ ±J O • 
in Town and Church, by Emma Endicott Marean. This leaflet contains 
in small compass many practical hints for the guidance of those desiring to 
form new clubs. A succinct list of **Ten Commandments" for literary cir- 
cles is a valuable feature. 

It contains also a descriptive list of our other leaflets for clubs, the titles 
of which may be summarized : Outline Studies in Lowell, ioc. ; in Holmes, 
Bryant and Whittier, ioc.; in George Eliot, ioc.; in Robert 
Browning's Poetry, 25c. ; in Politics, ioc.; Ten Great Novels, a guide 
to English fiction, ioc.; The Masque of the Year, ioc.; The Legend 
of Hamlet, giving side-light for Shakespeare students, 35c. New leaflets 
will be issued from time to time as demand arises. 

Price of " Unity Clubs," post-paid, 10 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 



In the spring, boys play marbles, birds build their nests, 
the flowers bloom, and — is it to be hereaftei — "issue" pamph- 
lets appear. They fall over Western Unitarian parishes, 

u Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brook 
In Vallombrosa." 

One of the pleasant features of the recent Iowa conference 
at Humboldt was the use of the popular song leaflets, " Love 
to God and Love to Man ", introduced here and championed 
by Mrs. Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, Dak. They were sung with 
a will and inspiration which demonstrated to those present 
the common sense of utilizing in general public meetings 
these already popular "Gospel Hymn " melodies as the 
vehicles for the new and better words of our liberal faith. 

^n enthusiastic woman, speaking of Mrs. Van Cott's 4,300 
converts, wonders what St. Paul will say " when these figures 
appear on the heavenly bulletin boards, in direct defiance to 
his express order, that women shall not speak in meeting". 
We do not know, but think he would ask, " How many of 
them stayed converted?" A temporary excitement is of no 
more value when produced by a woman than is a temporary 
scare caused by a man. 

A correspondent writes: Isn't it a testimony to the value of 
the Humboldt and Sioux City plan of encouraging the laity to 
preach and lecture in the pulpit, that among the very best things 
of the Iowa conference were the papers of " Music in the Sun- 
day-school ", by Mrs. M. Vaupel Clarke, of Humboldt, and 
on "Church Finances", by E. H. Bucknam, of Sioux City, 
both of which are to be printed. The latter was at once 
intensely funny and intensely practical. The address of 
welcome by Mrs. Mary Garfield, of Humboldt, was also a 
model of excellence. 

We clip the following comforting and inspiring truth from 
a recently published sermon of James Freeman Clarke : 
" The real and vital truth which any man may teach, though 
for a time it may be excluded as heresy from the great belief 
of Christendom, will one day be accepted and believed by 
the universal church. Let no one, then, be discouraged by a 
temporary exclusion. Let us follow after the vital truth, born 
of actual faithful insight, of personal experience, not a hear- 
say thing which flesh and blood has revealed, but that which 
God himself has taught to our soul, and thereby commissioned 
us to teach ' to every creature '." 

City parishes find it a growing convenience to print par- 
ish annuals, in which, among other matter of value to the 
society, is printed the names and addresses of the various 
families constituting the members of the parish. It may be 
that this practice will have to be discontinued, as has been 
the case with most of the literary clubs and social organiza- 
tions of large cities ; because of the annoying use which is 
made of these lists by all sorts of advertisers and agitators. 
When such parish lists are used for the distributing through 
the mail, of controversial, schismatic matter, containing 
sometimes personal attacks upon the ministers of these very 
parishes, without consent of any of the parties for whose pri- 
vate use the list was published, it becomes, like flies or mos- 
quitoes, an annoyance too petty for public notice, — too irri- 
gating to be passively enjoyed, We will not challenge the 



right of such use of the post-office or of any addresses that 
may be legitimately obtained, any more than would we chal- 
lenge the right of the representatives of the Y. M. C. A., or 
other orthodox colporteurs, to distribute their tracts in front 
of an Unitarian church or halls as the audience disperses, as 
they have at times tried to do; but it does raise the question 
of grace ', brotherly comradeship, and spiritual courtesy. 

"The conservative party in the universe conceives that 
* the radical would talk sufficiently to the purpose, if we were 
still in the garden of Eden ; he legislates for man as he 
ought to be ; his theory is right, but he makes no allowance 
for friction, and this omission makes his whole doctrine 
false. ' To which the Idealist retorts, ' The conservative 
assumes sickness as a necessity, his social frame is a hospital. 
He takes a low view of every human action and passion ; he 
sings a dolorous tune to beguile the distemper.' " So says 
Emerson. We leave our readers to decide to which party 
they owe allegiance, and what ranks they will join. 

We print this week the programme of the Western Confer- 
ence, entire, and urge our churches to take prompt and ef- 
fective measures to secure a full delegation. The Conference, 
we believe, will be one characterized with a desire for work, — 
and a determination to look forward and not back ; and as 
such, it will be a meeting that will send an inspiration through- 
out the churches in the west. Let it be remembered that 
only such societies as have paid a sum not less than $10.00 
into the treasury of the conference during the year, are en- 
titled to delegates, and only delegates and officers of the con- 
ference and associate organizations are entitled to vote. Send 
on your money and come yourself. 

The world waits for the thinker who will make scientific 
the transcendentalists* thought, and who will carry science 
into transcendental verities, identify the accumulated apti- 
tudes of the physiologist with the innate ideas of the psy- 
chologist. Emerson is great, because he kept his feet upon 
the ground, though he lifted his eyes ' to heaven. John 
Fiske is great, because he, emphasizing the humility of mind, 
recognizes that the limitations of the human fade not into 
vacancy, but into still greater fulness. This is why their 
thoughts so often rhyme. Says Emerson, "The axis of 
vision is not coincident with the axis of things." Says 
Fiske, "The possibilities of thought are not identical nor 
co-extensive with the possibilities of things." 

When the work of the year is summarized at our coming 
anniversaries, it will be found that instead of " paralysis " and 
" torpor" in any quarter of the western field, there has been 
hearty work and hopeful growth. New work has sprung up 
all around, new societies have been organized, new laborers 
have asked for a place, — Mr. Effinger and Mr. Clute, the 
only men whose entire time is given to the missionary work, 
have had more than they could do, — and the other fractional 
missionaries have been pressed with opportunities they could 
not utilize. The times are auspicious for more work. And 
good work is being done, the Jeremiahs of theologians to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The story is told of the brave 
Sojourner Truth, who, after listening as long as she could 
stand it, to doleful lucubrations, over the "degenerate days 9f 
at an anti-slavery meeting, the final pot of indigo being upset 
over the audience by Frederick Douglass, the wierd sibyl 
sprang to her full height, and exclaimed, " Fred, stop that ! I 
say, stop that Fred ! Am God Almighty dead I" And so we 
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would say to the Western Conference, Be of good cheer ; let 
those who believe in freedom, fellowship and character in 
religion, and who hare an open hand of religious fellowship 
to all workers for truth, righteousness and love, take heart and 
go forward. God Almighty is not dead ! Reinforcements 
and inspirations press us everywhere. 

Edwin D. Mead, in his lecture on Gladstone, says: " It 
does not matter so much to-day who wear crowns. The 
real king is the man of brains, and we need to confess, 
with considerable humiliation, that he seems quite as apt 
to find his way to kingship in the monarchy as in the 
republic. In England it is Gladstone ; in Ireland it is Par- 
neil — a real king and a great man. What, after all, do the 
sundry paraphernalia amount to beside these men ? Glad- 
stone is a king of Englishmen because he represents and 
directs the rational, progressive, just and common-sense 
sentiment of England, which is rapidly becoming omnipotent 
as against all pretentious privilege or sanctified stupidity. 
Home rule for Ireland is manifest destiny. The evidence 
for it is much the same which Emerson found for immor- 
tality.' ' 

The following note from one of the most careful, persistent 
workers in the Unitarian ministry, who labors far beyond the 
limits of the western conference, and who enjoys the confi- 
dence of the entire denomination, deserves publication for 
the encouragement it will bring to those who are now much 
challenged, and sometimes sorely pained : 

44 1 have in the past year found my sympatmes going out greatly 
towards the western conference. I have long followed its course 
with that indifferent interest we are apt to feel in distant fellow- 
workers. It has ever seemed to me like an honest man « journeying 
towards Jerusalem \ But since lately it has fallen among those not 
in sympathy with its broad and joyeus work, who seem to have 
wounded and stripped it, and in some instances done it the wrong of 
misrepresentation, my sympathies warm with real fellowship. My 
attention is called more closely, and I see as not before the heaven- 
breadth of its helpfulness, the Jesus-like immediateness of its relig- 
ion, and the prophecy of its altitude. I see in it the historical posi- 
tion of Unitarianism not only consistently exemplified, but legiti- 
mately furthered and fulfilled. Sol can but hope it will * hold the 
beginning of its confidence steadfast unto the end ', — proudly, gener- 
ously, lovingly, affirmatively, as now. Five or ten years will prove 
again that < wisdom is justified of her children 1 . 

4 All our creeds are hinting only 
Of a faith of nobler strain •; 
When a clear voice utters that nobler strain, some persons are 
startled, and prefer the * hinting creed \" b. 

Rev. A. S. Garver, of Worcester, Mass., in a recent ser- 
mon on " What is Unitarianism," discovers its spirit in two 
things, viz., 

.1. "The best things that can be said about it are not to be com- 
pared with it. They are but poor and prosaic statements, while 
it is the life and glory of the soul. It is a living experience, ranging 
through all the sympathies and affections that bless, ennoble and 
beautify life. It is made up of trust and hope, of tears and of 
laughter, of the loveliness of earth and of dreams of the sky, of 
knowledge and of faith, of human relation and of divine communion. 
It is essentially free, and every definition of it is but the symbol of 
the reality. It is not the conception of God, but the love of him. 
It is not the abstract idea of right, but the practical doing of 
right. It is not the absolute formula of truth, but the being 
true. This conception is noticeable not for its singularity, but 
for the strong insistence that the substance is more than the 
shadow." 

3. " The frank acceptance of reason as a divine guide to truth. 
This was the inevitable conclusion to the idea, which gains so firm a 
footing, of the dignity of human nature. So long as the mental fac- 
ulties were held to be corrupt and disabled, of course their testimony 
was worthless. But as soon as this dogma weakened, the mind was 
trusted, and all questions which it could deal with were bcought to 
the bar of reason. The credibility of an affirmation depended on its 
credentials, and these must be tested by the ordinary laws of evi- 
idence. The problem is simply this: Here is the world outspread 
about us and the record of its past behind us. How are we to deter- 
mine its meaning and our relation to it? Once the answer was 
plain—listen to the church. The modern spirit is no less clear- 
listen to its own witness; piece together, bit by bit, what it tells of 
itself, till you can form the syllables of its mighty tale." 

W. Alex. Johnson, in an article in the International 
Record of Charities and Corrections, entitled " An Insidious 
Disease ", calif attention to the dangerous tendencies of 



pauperizing associations, as well as individuals, by too much 
outside aid. He says : 

14 Whenever private persons or associations seek, or willingly 
receive, from outside sources, that which ought to be derived from 
Iheir own exertions, the insidious disease of pauperism has begun its 
work in them ; and, if not checked, the end will be disaster, if not 
ruin. The greater their success in procuring adventitious aid, the 
more rapid is their destruction and the more irretrievable their failure. 

" In the case of associations, the progress of decay is often not 
apparent until long after the process has begun. A society origi- 
nally healthy, useful and energetic, supporting itself by hardly earned 
subscriptions, depending for public support on good work, and 
always more of it, receives from some source an endowment, or 
other public fund, which makes its managers feel that they are at 
last independent of the public. Its officers quickly become content 
with what they are already doing, and satisfy themselves with letting 
well enough alone, instead of ever striving for fresh growth and 
improvement. Once having arrived at the stage where the necessity 
for growth as a reason for support has ceased, officialism takes her 
place at the head of the directory ; the institution begins to exist for 
its own sake, instead of the sake of those for whose benefit it was 
created, and decay and dry-rot have begun." 

We earnestly commend the above to those who are at the 
present time discussing ways and means of increasing the 
missionary efficiency of Unitarian organizations, east and 
west. Historical illustrations of the truth here stated are not 
far to seek. 



1 The New Moral Philosophy.* 



" It is not fitness that makes an act moral, but it is morality that 
makes it fit." — James Martineau. 

There is so much that is good and practical in these lectures, 
and the style is so plain and familiar, that they may well 
serve the wants of many teachers. They are free from Trin- 
itarian and Calvin istic metaphysics. They are equally free 
from all the influences of modern speculation, i. e. tendencies 
which have become pronounced in the last fifty years. 

If sometimes we are tempted to ask whether it is a treatise 
on morals or^ a treatise on theology that we are reading, we 
need only be* reminded of the standpoint of the author to 
account for his free mingling of ethical and dogmatic phrase- 
ology. Christian language and ethical language with him, 
if not identical, have no adequate significance apart from 
each other. In fact Doctor Peabody fully endorses the theory 
of Matthew Tindal — the British Voltaire — that "Christianity 
[is] as Old as Creation." Christianity, then, not having its 
" birth midway in human history," but, like Truth and Right, 
coeval with God, and having for its eternal purpose the 
development of human virtue, naturally furnishes the only 
dialect for a moral argument. 

That definition of Christianity which identifies it with the 
good and true in all ages, or which compares it with the law 
of gravitation, which, always operating, only waited for 
some great mind to announce it, is very seductive. But so is 
Pantheism, so is the doctrine of Evolution. It may seem to 
solve some difficulties; it will certainly lead us into others. 
In the end we shall find ourselves choosing the definition or 
the theory which meets the difficulties that press most heavily 
upon us. The personal equation inevitably enters into the 
solution which we accept as the true one. 

For ourselves we have not been helped by any effort to 
define Christianity as a code of divine precepts or a system 
of infallible doctrines, devised before the world was, to be 
doled out to the human race from time to time, through 
specially appointed men or messengers of the Almighty; 
until at length God made an open breast of it, and in a 
blaze of supernatural transactions told the whole story in the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ. More reasonable to us 
has seemed the conception of Christianity that it was a 
movement, as really and naturally having its birth in time, as 
any other religious or political or intellectual movement of 
which we have any account in history. And moreover, that 
instead of its being either the absolute goodness or the infal- 
lible truth, Christianity,— whether judged by the institutions 
which bear the name, or by what we know of the founder of 

•Moral Philosophy. A Series of Lectures. By A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL. D. 
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the church, — will not wisely, and cannot safely, lay claim 10 
either. Christianity, as a great world-movement, and as the 
designation of the most regenerative and moral of world- 
religions, carries within it good and evil, — is partly true and 
partly false. 

Hence to call a man a Christian, or to deny him that 
name, is neither to describe the degree of his goodness or 
the amount of his knowledge of the truth. It means that he 
belongs or does not belong to the movement. So, claiming 
or disclaiming the name means no more. 

Yet while Dr. Peabody, by his definition, seems to make 
all ethics, worthy the name, to be Christian ethics, he has a 
philosophical theory somewhat independent of revelation. It 
is the a priori method of Samuel Clarke — a sort of mathemat- 
ical morality suggestive of the system of Spinoza. Not that 
there is much elaboration of any metaphysical method in Dr. 
Peabody' s work — whoever looks for any metaphysical solution 
of ethical problems here will look in vain — but he takes 
Clarke's ground of obligation as the supreme and satisfactory 
one. "Fitness", "intrinsic fitness", is the ultimate and 
sole ground of right. Right and wrong are only other terms 
(ox fitting and unfitting. Everything in nature has its proper 
place and use. Man's duty is simply to do the intrinsically 
fit. On this ground he lives temperately and obeys God. 
" Things are not holy and good (as Clarke would say) because 
commended by God, but are commended by God because 
holy and good. ' ' The moral law is thus older than any com- 
mand or revelation . Nor do men do right from hope ot 
reward or fear of consequences here or hereafter — this is the 
utilitarian theory, — but looking at the act itself they decide 
if it be right or improper. They are to do right because it is 
right (fitting) — this is the sufficient law. This, of course, 
gives us a system of intuitive morals. 

This statement of the basis of ethics, which, like his defini- 
tion of Christianity, belongs to that period of English thought 
which marks the transition from orthodoxy to deism, is also 
interesting and attractive. The phrase "intrinsic fitness", 
as a measure of conduct, has been a helpful one, and may 
sti^l continue to be to those whom it finds on a certain plane 
of moral inquiry. Moreover, in a limited sense it is indis- 
putably true. But like all, even the most happy phrases, 
when we think more about it we shall probably find that it is 
wholly incompetent to solve the problems that pertain to the 
moral life. 

How "intrinsic fitness" inheres in an act or even in the 
thought of an act to enable us to see it before any of its con- 
sequences are known; indeed how "fitness" can pertain to 
anything except as we understand its various and manifold 
relations and especially the relation of means to end ; and 
how " fitness " makes itself morally obligatory upon us — these 
questions we do not find any better answered than they were 
a hundred years ago. m 

At the same time there is a plain moral growth and gain in 
society ; perhaps no page of Dr. Peabody's book better indicates 
such progress than his own view of the subject of intemperance. 
His attitude is heroic. While not exculpating the dramseller, 
he is in favor of moving upon the drunkard. Heretofore, he 
says, the latter has been looked upon " as an object of pity, to 
be cosseted rather than condemned, and if he suspends 
drinking for a while, to be wreathed with the aureola of saint- 
hood and welcomed as a public teacher on the platform or in 
the pulpit. * * * What is needed is to attach to 
drunkenness itself the most disgraceful stigma with which the 
law can brand it. Let the law treat the drunkard with as 
little mercy as it shows to the pickpocket, and society will 
follow the lead of the law, and put the drunkard under its 
ban; and the aim of parents and householders thenceforward 
will be to exclude from their tables, their houses, and 
their use, save in stress of need, that which might bring 
' shades of the prison-house ' on their homes, and place 
their children in the same category with thieves and vaga- 
bonds." pp. 98, 99. J. c. L. 

" No man is an atheist who believes in a single attribute of 
God." 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Coming. 

The summer is coming, my love so fair ! 
I hear its step in the fragrant woods ; 
I know by spring's strange, fitful moods, 
And a hushed expectancy that broods 

Like a wondrous presence everywhere. 

The summer is coming, O love of mine ! 

When the earth will go whirling nearer the sun, * 
And the currents hi life more deeply run, 
And the symphonies by spring begun 

Swell into harmonies more divine. 

A day is coming I (Ah, how you start, 
And blush rose-red, and droop the eye !) 
And many will carelessly pass it by, 
Unheeding its beauty as, sweetly shy, 

It nestles in summer's great warm heart. 

That day we shall wed, O my love, ray dear ! 

And my Queen will come to her rightful throne ; 

And my heart's domain shall be all her own, 

As, into a world untried, unknown, 
We haste with no thought of regret or fear. 

Weary the hours from my love apart ! 

Then up, O Time ! and with hurrying feet 
Bring us the guerdon so fair and sweet, 
That day of days with rich joys replete 

Plucked from the summer's throbbing heart ! 

George R. Lewis. 

Prayer. 

44 The self-same moment I could pray, 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea." 



44 He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

It would seem strange to any truly thoughtful person, 
that the question of the use and beauty of prayer should be 
a debatable subject, did we not remember the origin and low 
conception of prayer which obtained in the earlier ages, and 
which even to-day are not entirely eradicated from our relig- 
ious life. The begging for some favor of the All-Wise 
Creator, some petty desire to be granted, some selfish wish to 
be fulfilled, seems to us a shocking conception of prayer. 
But there is a conception of prayer which makes it at once 
helpful, real and permanent. 

The necessity for prayer in the human soul in moments of 
its highest aspiration, deepest sorrow, or keenest ecstacy, is 
its own justification, and one proof that prayer will be satis- 
factorily answered, though by no means answered always as 
we, with our finite vision, would wish. 

The materialistic school would banish prayer entirely, or 
relegate it to a purely scientific field. They cannot deny the 
reflex action, but would not assign to it any higher possibili- 
ties. Reflex action is certainly one of the elements of true 
prayer, because any effort of the soul reaching forth in unself- 
ish desire lifts it into a higher atmosphere, and this reflex 
action of the mind upon itself elevates and ennobles. But 
this is not all. We have learned that the inferno is a state of 
mind; that Heaven is within us, and not without; and that 
prayer is an attitude of the soul, not a begging for some 
material blessing. Prayer, then, is an attitude of the soul. 
Let us remember this, and see if we may learn how it is pos- 
sible to attain this attitude. One may also say that prayer is 
an altitude of the mind, for no soul groveling in low or sor- 
did desires can be said to be prayerful, and because, in its 
reaching upwards to the source of all things, it touches the 
infinite. It gives breadth to character, because it embraces 
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in its beautiful spirit all sweet human relations and exper- 
iences, and remains with the soul, as one of its eternal posses- 
sions. And it gives depth, because the awakened mind 
reaches into the very heart of the universe, seeking there the 
laws of its being. 

Prayer follows the law of growth and development, as other 
attributes of the mind. If we use our reasoning faculties over 
a mathematical problem seriously, persistently, knowledge 
will shine in upon our understanding, and reveal to us the 
truth we seek, and this seeming miracle is repeated again and 
again in our experience. It is ever the same wonderful revela- 
tion, and the joy we feel when tfc light leaps up in our minds, 
like a flash of lightning, revealing the truth that was before 
hidden, — this is of itself enough to teach us to have faith 
that every effort in the right direction will, sooner or later, 
be rewarded, as the solution of a mathematical problem is. 

If a muscle of our arm be weak and feeble, and we use it 
gently, quietly, continuously, obeying at the same time the 
laws of physical well-being, growth, strength and use will 
come to the enfeebled member. 

We have also a spiritual faculty of the mind. This spirit- 
ual faculty, if developed and rightly used, and in that mood 
which we call prayerful, meaning simply a reaching forth and 
upward to the source of all light, in an attitude of childlike 
receptivity and earnest effort, such prayer will be rewarded; 
by what laws we do not now know, but an answer will come, 
in the form of clearer insight, greater moral strength, heav- 
enly comfort, and possible joy. 

Prayer is the activity of the spiritual part of our nature, 
and is doubtless governed by fixed and immutable laws, just 
as the physical and mental nature of man are governed by 
such laws. 

It matters little that we cannot define or prove the exist- 
ence of the spiritual organs, which are co-related to this spir- 
itual function. But we know, through the necessity in our 
own being and by faith, corroborated by the history of man's 
spiritual growth throughout the world, and in all ages, veri- 
fied by observation and experience, that such organs and such 
functions must exist. 

The need for prayer in the human soul is its own justifica- 
tion for being, and is common to the whole race of mankind, 
partaking, in the lower phases of the nature, of fear, begging 
and pleading, and in the higher of worship, praise and rejoic- 
ing. 

The first requisite for a true attitude of prayer is to gird 
one's self with the "rush of humility," and an honest belief 
that we deserve the sufferings brought or inflicted upon us, 
and a determination not to shrink or run away from conflict, 
nor to be crushed by opposing forces; but a rational accept- 
ance of consequences, and an earnest desire that through this 
lacerating strife wisdom and holiness shall become ours. 

To receive true blessedness through prayer one must drink 
of the waters of Lethe, that Lethe "Whither to lave them- 
selves the spirits go, whose blame hath been by penitence 
removed." And this is not the Lethe of the Hindoo Nirvana, 
but a continued and never-ending series of transmigrations 
from our lower selves to our higher selves, pressing on from 
height to height, until, having passed through the inferno and 
purgatorio, we reach the divine heights of paradiso, where 
shine the white lights of serenity and peace. Here " the 
word becomes flesh", and the incarnation a reality. 

To make this attitude of mind habitual, we should begin 
with the child at the tenderest age. Teach him to let the 
mind, in some quiet hour each day, return in upon itself, to 
become self-searching, to bring the mind to feel thankfulness 
for blessings received, sorrow for wrong-doing, and there re- 
kindle the fires of aspiration. Let him be taught to carry all 
its conflicts, all its passions, all its hopes, to this internal sub- 
jective tribunal, this sacred altar, with fires ever burning 
ready for the sacrifice, the pleading and the praise. The sac- 
rifice of all selfishness, the pleading for all good, the praise 
and thankfulness for all joy. We may, if we choose, teach 
the child to discard the material altar, built of wood and 
stone, or covered with cloth of gold, to which the ancients 
brought peace offerings of slaughtered goats and rams, of 



sweet herbs, and of those things most precious to them. 
Nor is it altars of polished wood, nor fine vestments, nor 
soothing music, nor aesthetic coloring, nor polished rhetoric, 
that are alone sufficient for them ; but an altar erected within 
the heart, and that the true oil to keep the fires burning is the 
sacrifice of selfish desires and gross passions. Through this 
action will be developed a clearer consciousness of right, and 
the ability to seize quickly the best and the true, which will in 
time become habitual, and finally there will grow up, in the 
expanding soul, that keener insight into what are the real and 
eternal verities, and a nearness to all that is most desirable 
and beautiful in life. And later will come that consciousness 
and knowledge of the divine purposes, and close fellowship 
with God which, in its final synthesis, is unity with God, and 
the recognition of the divinity and brotherhood of mankind. 
This preparation would afford an impregnable fortress against 
sin and temptation, because this habitual attitude of the mind 
would at once repel all sudden attacks of evil, which we have 
most cause to dread. 

The good effect of a rational understanding of the meaning 
and purpose of prayer is illustrated by a fact from life. Two 
little boys had a quarrel. Neither would acknowledge that 
he was in the wrong, nor would they speak to each other for 
many weeks. One little fellow told his mother, " I have not 
repeated the whole of the Lord's prayer since my quarrel with 

G . I did not and could not say f Forgive us our 

trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us. ' " 
But finally, when he had brought himself to say those lines 
feelingly and truly, he was the first to speak, and the breach 
was healed. Here was the prayer and here the answer to 
prayer; whether by reflex action, the interposition of Provi- 
dence, or the action of the will alone, it matters little; the 
result was all that could be desired, and the activity of the 
child's spiritual nature strengthened his moral courage, and 
was a general uplifting of his whole nature towards the higher 
and better. 

It is not enough that we cultivate the intellect alone, for 
we have abundant evidence that there may be the finest cul- 
ture and a cold, hard, barren spiritual nature. The brilliant 
men and women of the Italian Renaissance furnish some of 
the most striking illustrations of this, and our 19th century 
renaissance resembles the spirit of that remarkable period: 
There is the same spirit of egoism, of worship of the antique, 
love of luxury, love of learning, and also love of display. 
These are all characteristic of both the past and present times. 
The cultivation of the intellect alone is often a mere delight- 
ful pastime, a mental and emotional excitement, which is 
purely aesthetic, and may be a most selfish act. We have 
learned that statuesque beauty, nor cultivated intellect can 
take the place of that interior attitude of the mind which 
includes both the "good of the intellect" and that supreme 
beatitude of spirit J^ich " rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in truth, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things." But in our day there 
is an element which acts as a restraining power, even though 
unconsciously. We are direct heirs of those principles of 
Puritanism, which made and molded our grandsires, and we 
can not lightly throw off our birth-right. There is with us 
a moral hurt for wrong doing, an underlying protest from this 
puritanic spirit, like the still, small voice to those grand men 
who made the love and worship of God the first duty and 
pleasure of life. 

Therefore let us not discourage prayer, but rather cultivate 
this highest language of the soul, and strive to make the 
prayerful attitude habitual, an ever-present factor in our lives, 
as the rational man makes his reason the arbiter of all vexed 
questions. This will be an equipment with which to do 
glorious battle-work in the world. For, take life on whatever 
basis you may, there are stern, warlike elements in it which 
never will and never can be eliminated, and the success or 
failure of life will largely depend upon the choice of weapons 
he shall select with which to fight life f s battles. And if we 
would keep in the tide that bears upon its bosom the grand 
movement of the world-spirit, we must seek to obtain and 
retain the prayerful attitude. Mary E. Col»k 
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Is it Nothing to You ? 

Dedicated to Col. George W. Bain. 

[John W„ who a short time since was hung at Norristown, Pa., said: " When 
my strangled body hangs between heaven and earth may all who look upon it imag- 
ine they hear me say: * It is the work of Rum. Is it nothing to you all, ye that 
pass by ' ? "] 

Is it nothing to you, that the murderer's knife 

Is lifted all dripping in gore? 
That the blood of the child and the blood of the wife 

Stains the white wall and the floor? 

Is it nothing to you, that the suicide there 

Is somebody's brother and son, 
Who was driven to his death by his maddening despair, 

Eire his young life was scarcely begun ? 

Is it nothing to you, that the mother in rags, 

Sits there by her gray ashes cold, 
While she wearily watches the hour that drags, 

And the babe that her loving arms fold ? 

Is it nothing to you, that up yonder there hangs, 

And swings from the scaffold's huge arm, 
A poor hapless youth, who was caught in the fangs 
Of the drink-custom's oft fatal charm? 

Is it nothing to you, that grim Want, Pain and Woe 

Going forth with their pestilent breath, 
Corruption and crime over all the land sow, 

And will reap a rich harvest of death ? 

And will it be nothing to you or to yours, 
Or to those who may yet bear your name, 

To have left as a legacy, while time endures, 
A heritage only of shame ? 

Yes; something it will be, to them and to all; 

For brothers alike we are born ; 
And together we sink, into darkness we fall, 

Or together we rise with the morn. 

T. P. Wilson. 



A Reverie. 



Winter has at last unlocked the portals of his icy castle and 
ushered into our presence the very queen of all the seasons. 
Let us fling open the doorways of our hearts and give a gen- 
erous welcome. How silently she moves among us, and yet 
our finer ear may hear her in the springing grass and opening 
blossoms. We feel her magic touch in everything about us. 
She whispers, and the slumbering earth awakes to new life 
and beauty. Would we might sing her praises with hearts as 
full as the happy, joyous birds. 

I wonder whether if we would we could not make our daily 
lives fuller of praises and thanksgiving-songs; clothe homely 
and unlovely care with beauty. And I wonder, too, if we are 
not ourselves to blame, if in the pleasant walks of life, we 
gather not enough of sunshine up to last through cloudy 
weather; and yet, we must dream our own dreams and live 
our own lives. 

The hearts of little children drink in the spring sunshine as 
freely, even, as the birds and flowers. And are not their 
voices sweeter than the song of birds and their lives dearer 
than all the blossoms ? 

A maiden sits and dreams, and in her fancy she weaves the 
golden meshes of a nest that will one day be her own, and if 
her morning and evening carol shall be sweeter than the bird's 
it is not strange, for is not her nest dearer and her love 
deeper? 

In the spring sunshine a mother muses, and her thoughts 
have flown backward. She sits amid blasted buds and voice- 
less birds, in a springtime of the past ; and though her whole 
pathway is strewn with flowers, it is not so much to her as to 
know that on those little graves the violets are come again. 
She tends them with a loving care, for they speak precious 
promises to her soul. 

The aged couple number over and over again the many 



springtimes their lives have known in light and shadow. 
They drink not in the full sunshine of these delicious days, 
for their nest and their nestlings are all gone, and they are 
waiting for a more glorious springtime yet to come — waiting 
for eternal sunshine and perpetual blossoms. 

Upon the faces of men of great crime, through all the scars 
of sin may be found indistinct traces of happy days of inno- 
cence and pleasure. Doubtless as the springtime sun streams 
faintly into the cell of many a criminal, memory is quickened 
to life by its soft rays, and flowers of tenderness which have 
long slumbered bloom again, in the garden of his heart. 
Perhaps he may remember days all sunshine, days of loving, 
when a dear face and the light of glad eyes transfigured 
everything into a world of glory. But temptation, like sor- 
row, overtakes us when we are least prepared, and on the 
stream of life we either drift with its current, or, with great 
strength of will and determined purpose, pull our fragile bark 
against it. 

None need, so much, human sympathy and divine love and 
favor ae the poor in spirit. The poor in purse may often vie 
in happiness with the rich; but to a life from which the light 
of hope has all gone out, the journey to the end is drear and 
desolate. Thus it is we dream our own dreams and live our 
own lives, however much we may live for others. 

For myself — 

To feel that the springtime i> coming, 
That the wildwoood is all full of song ; 

That the leaves, and the grasses and blossoms, 
In beauty are creeping along, 

Thrills my soul with a deep song of gladness ; 

And the depths of my being are stirred, 
Till I feel that the Master is timing 

My voice to the voice of a bird. 

And what harmony thrills all creation, 

From the brooklet's musical flow 
To the wonderful tide of the ocean, 

With its ceaseless murmur of woe. 

Yet, He who made earth, sky and all things 

Reckons man of himself a part — 
And what to nature is budding and bloom, 

Symbols love in the human heart. 

And I look at the world as I see it, 

With its mingled sorrow and strife, 
And my lips cry out the thought of my heart, 

What a wonderful thing is life! 

With eyes to behold the glory of God 
In the stars or the blossoms of spring, 

Our hearts feel a love that lips may not tell 
Of a glorified Presence, within. 

But since not all is sunshine, beauty and bloom, 
And bright hopes fall to ashes and dust, 

The richest lesson for us to learn 
Is the wonderful lesson of trust. 

Ella F. Stevens. 



In all ages, souls out of time, extraordinary, prophetic, are 
born, who are rather related to the system of the world, than 
lo their particular age and locality. These announce absolute 
truths, which, with whatever reverence received, are speedily 
dragged down into a savage interpretation.— Emerson. 

" 'Tis not the dying for a faith that's so hard, Master 
Harry,— every man of every nation has done that,— 'tis the 
living up to it that is difficult, as I know to my cost."— 
Henry Esmond. 

If we still love those we lose, can we altogether lose those 
we love ? — Thackeray. 
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Agnes Surriage. By Edwin Lastetter Bynner. Boston: Ticknor 

&Co. 

"Agnes Surriage " is a historical romance, and has already 
been told in verse by Doctor Holmes, in his poem " Agnes ". 
It is not a matter of surprise that the story has been retold by 
a novelist, but rather, that such excellent material should have 
remained so long unused. Mr. Bynner is not more to be 
congratulated, however, for discovering such a pleasing story 
to tell, than is the story for reserving itself to be told in the 
form of a novel by so charming and gifted a writer. Briefly 
told the story is as follows : A handsome young English- 
man, Sir Harry Frankland, fresh from the society and clubs 
of London, arrives in the quaint provincial town of Boston, 
as his majesty's collector for New England. Official business 
calls him to Marblehead, where he meets Agnes Surriage, a 
rustic beauty whose untrained voice astonishes him and gives 
promise of one day astonishing the world, if properly culti- 
vated. His generous heart prompts him to become her 
patron, and with the co-operation of the governor's wife, he 
has her brought to Boston to receive instruction. While 
there, he. falls in love with her, as might be expected in a 
novel if not in real life, and treats her as a handsome, titled 
young Englishman with eighteenth-century morals and man- 
ners would be likely to treat one of her class. The indignant 
Bostonians make it so unpleasant for them that they are 
obliged to set up a country establishment. They finally go 
to England, and by accident the girl is brought into contact 
with the baronet's family. Leaving England for Portugal, 
they are in Lisbon at the time of the great earthquake. Sir 
Harry is buried beneath the ruins, and after being rescued by 
means of Agnes, makes atonement by publicly marrying her. 

A novelist would find it hard to invent a better romance, 
and we doubt if there is another novelist living who could tell 
the story so well. The reproduction of the life and manners 
of eighteenth-century Boston, London and Lisbon is the 
work of a conscientious and painstaking artist. The litera- 
ture, historical characters and topics of the day are intro- 
duced in a delightful manner. The chapter called " The 
Portrait", in which the youthful " Jock M Copley is brought 
into notice, is one of the cleverest in the book, and it is 
doubtful if any reader will recall the artist's name, after read- 
ing it, without calling up Mr. Bynner's picture. 

But the author's greatest success is achieved in the higher 
and more essential qualities of the novel, — the discrimination 
of motives and the development of character. The reader's 
respect for the heroine is preserved, and that, too, without 
making her relations with Frankland appear other than they 
were. This has been accomplished after the manner of 
George Eliot, by making Agnes her own sternest critic, and by 
sympathetic and skillful analysis of character. Altogether, 
" Agnes Surriage " is a book that deserves to be read. 

w. s. L. 

New fork ; The Planting and the Growth of the Empire State. 
By Ellia H. Roberts. In two volumes. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is one of the series of volumes called American Com- 
monwealths, of which have been published Virginia, Oregon, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Michigan, Kansas, California, New 
York and Connecticut. And there are in preparation Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Ohio and New Jersey, and 
others to be announced hereafter. It is an excellent plan to 
furnish monographs of small divisions of history treated sep- 
arately. Hence, however large and satisfactory may be any 
general history of the United States, special monographs on 
individual states are to be welcomed warmly. This volume 
on New York is divided into four parts : 1. Before the ad- 
vent of the English. 2. New York as a British colony. 3. 
The revolution. 4. New York as a state in the Union. The 
method is simple ; the story is carried straight on year by 
year. It begins in 1524 with the discovery by the French, 
early voyages, early maps, etc. Then the discovery and oc- 
cupation by the Dutch. After this, there are chapters on the 



Swedish attempts, topography, French missionaries, etc. 
The English rule is treated in ten chapters, beginning with 
the year 1674. The second volume begins with the revolu- 
tion, the history of New York during which is narrated in four 
chapters covering 90 pages. The balance of the work, com- 
prising 16 chapters, covering nearly 300 pages, is devoted to 
the history of New York as a member of the Union of States. 
These chapters treat of the First Tasks of Peace ; Parties, 
their Leaders and their Divisions; Waterways and their 
Development ; Education ; Jurisprudence; General Political 
Affairs ; Literary Activity ; Land and Rent ; Manufactures, 
and other subjects. A chapter is devoted to the part of the 
State in the War for the Union. These volumes are 
paged consecutively, the second volume beginning at page 
359. There are several conveniences in this manner of pag- 
ing volumes. There is an index of 18 pages in double 
columns. The style is lively and the books are well made. 



The Family: an Historical and Social Study. By Charles Franklin 
Thwing and Carrie F. Butler Thwing. Boston: -Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

It is pleasant, in this estimable book on the Family, to see 
the names of husband and wife on the title page as joint 
authors, without distinction of part. It cannot be told what 
one or the other has contributed; simply they stand as joint 
authors of the work. The book has a goodly quantity of 
knowledge massed together, gathered from a long list of 
authorities covering six pages. There are 11 chapters and 
200 pages. Each chapter is preceded by a heading which 
states the subjects treated in the chapter. The chief topics 
are : The Family in Pre-Historic Times ; Among the Greeks, 
Romans and Jews ; In the Early Christian Centuries and in 
the Middle Ages ; The Family and the Church. From this 
point the work is more philosophical than historical, treating 
of the family as an institution, divine and human, as a basis of 
social order, as related to its individual members, and to 
property, etc. Two chapters are devoted to the present con- 
dition, the causes, dangers and remedies of divorce, in parts 
of which much information is set forth of facts both in this 
country and in many states in Europe. Regarding the fam- 
ily as a basis of social order, the authors think that the value 
of the family should be taught every way, and that, as much 
as possible, a drift should be set toward the country, and not 
from the country toward the city. In one remark under this 
head, however, they fall into a common error. They say on 
page 108, "Socialism is the product of political individual- 
ism." This is the exact contrary of the truth. Socialism 
tends to sink the individual in the state. It is Anarchism 
that sinks the state in the individual. Touching the family 
and property, the authors think that dower should be done 
away, in favor of separate ownership of property, and that 
property rights should be equal. The wife should have the 
same interest in her husband's estate that the husband has in 
the wife's estate. The book has a good index, and is well 
printed with large type on heavy paper. 



l'oung Peoples History of Ireland. By George Makepeace Towle. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. Chicago : S. A. Maxwell & Co. 

This work has a preface by John Boyle O'Reilly, in which 
it is remarked that " Nothing could better illustrate the de- 
plorable relations of England and Ireland, fhan the complete 
absence of Irish history from both English and Irish schools 
and public libraries. So far as English power could reach, 
Irish history has been obliterated, misrepresented or left un- 
written. The English story of Ireland would not bear telling, 
and it must not be told." The history fills 300 pages, and 
has besides a chronological table of Irish history of 8 pages in 
double columns, and an index of 4 pages in double columns, 
It is an excellent thing in a history to supply chronological 
tables. The text is provided with marginal tables also, which 
facilitate reference. The book is illustrated, all the pictures 
being full-page. The opening chapters are concerned with 
Irish Legends, The Ancient Irish, St. Patrick, The Early 
Irish Kings, etc., and the history is carried down in the 39th 
chapter to Gladstone's struggle over the Home Rule bill, with 
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which great legislative conflict the history ends. The last 
illustration in the book is an effective, full-length picture of 
Gladstone explaining his Home Rule scheme in the British 
Parliament, — a tribute which well may be rendered to the 
great statesman by a writer on Irish history. The completing 
sentence of the volume is, " Whether the task of according 
full justice to Ireland shall be finally intrusted to Mr. Glad- 
stone or not, his name must always be held in the highest 
reverence, honor, and affection by the Irish people, as one 
who has spent, in their behalf, the later period of a life fruit- 
ful and illustrious beyond that of any English statesman of the 
present century." 



An Analysis of its Provisions. By 
New York Bar. G. P. Putnam's 



The Inter-State Commerce Act. 
John R. Dos Passos, of the 
Sons, New York. 

This neat little hand book forms number thirty-eight of 
Questions of the Day, a most interesting and useful series of 
books, the title of which sufficiently describes the intent. 
This volume contains the much talked of Inter-State Com- 
merce Act in an appendix, which is preceded by a hundred 
pages of analysis and commentary, apparently impartial in 
spirit, clearly and intelligently presented 

THE HOME. 



From a Bird's Bighter. 

We sow with pleasant songs rich fancies in men's minds ; 

Such as was given is our appointed lot; 
We reap a poor return ; by most ungrateful man, 

Are hunted, persecuted," stoned, and shot. 

Our song high-vaunting man doth vainly emulate ; 

He pays his gold to hear. some shrieking dame; 
Our notes are stoPn from angels' harps in heav'n 

By nature's gifts we put his art to shame. 

Our garbs the rainbow hath not brighter hues, nor sheen 
Of moonlight-silvered waves can with them vie ; 

So beautiful indeed 'twould seem we should be spared, — 
But man prefers us, rather, in a pie. 

Dear Mr. Editor: — The enclosed rhymes were read at a 
recent Birds' convention, and received with chirps of ap- 
proval. Adding a few lines of plain prose, I send them to 
you, hoping you will publish them in behalf of my suffering 
fellow-songsters in your great city. 

I am, sir, a brown thrush. We thrushes, you must know, 
are a sedate, sensible set, — no nonsense about us. We never 
go larking about like the robins, or spying into the affairs of 
others, like the wrens ; but we sing to the best of our abilities, 
and look with awe upon the achievements of mankind. 

Now, my dear sir, in consideration of our freedom from 
qualities obnoxious to man, do you not think we are entitled 
to his love and protection ? 

Yet, not a day passes that I do not mourn the loss of some 
friend or relative at the hands of his ruthless offspring. 

Only yesterday my pretty cousin was slaughtered by a band 
of little wretches armed with slings, who eyed her fluttering 
agonies with keen delight. From a sheltering lilac-bush I 
saw her fall to the ground, and with a chirp of anguish thrust 
my head beneath my wing ; but from the steps of a neighbor- 
ing dwelling, a — something you call a woman, I believe — 
gazed with indifference upon the cruel scene. Her form was 
beautiful ; upon her head she wore a covering which reminded 
me vaguely of my own brown wings, and her voice was soft 
and sweet as the coo of the wood-dove; but it was never raised 
in defense of my poor darling who perished almost at her 
feet. 

Permit me to ask, dear sir, do you cherish these beings for 
their superiority of voice and plumage ? Ah ! if you could 
only hear the sad little plaints twittered in my ear daily, your 
voice would also cry out in indignation at the wrongs inflicted 
upon the most inoffensive of Chicago's inhabitants. 

The sweet-throated of our species daily grow more timed in 
the presence of man, and their songs are hushed as they listen 



to the dirges breathed by the wind over the remains of their 
murdered kindred. 

Even the clover-tops fold within their arms the tiny feathers 
scattered here and there, and send forth a tender whisper of 
regret to the mute singers among the trtc-tops. Man only is 
unsympathizing. Is there not a law in your city for the pro- 
tection of my race, and an army of blue-birds — blue-coats I 
mean — to inforce it ? 

In future, if our rights are disregarded, we shall binld our 
nests alone in the green deeps of the forest and the meadows 
far away. 

Why do not the authorities punish these wicked children 
who still our songs and drive us into neglected graves ? I 
have long wished to tell you of our sufferings, but constitu- 
tional timidity prevented. At last I summon courage to en- 
treat you, not only for the lovely and harmless of my own 
family, but in the name of the whole feathered tribe, to aid in 
suppressing the barbarities offered us by the sons of the citi- 
zens of Chicago. 

Tweet ! Tweet ! I feel very sad ; my little heart flutters 
with apprehension of coming evil. I know not but to-morrow 
will witness my own destruction. 

Fuzz and Feathers. 



"Bunny" Replies. 

" Me vont be bathed! Me vill be bad — 

Bad for twenty hundred days" ! 
Thus said a frowning little lad 

With very naughty willful ways, 
While two wild tears a race to win 

Rush for the dimple in his chin. 

Patient Nursey dropped the sponge, " I know ' 

She sighed, and gravely said 
" You're like the naughty Pansy blows 

Out there in the garden bed ; 
See how they jerk and bounce about 

And turn their jackets inside out." 

" They don't love the rain that flies 

To make them fresh and sweet 
For the sun's kiss on their pretty eyes 

Purple gowns and dainty feet; 
Each angry little blossom tries 

To dodge the raindrop from the skies. " 

Then " Bunny" ran in great surprise 
To watch each dusty bud and flower 

Shrink and close their shining eyes 
Against the swiftly pelting shower; 

Winking, blinking, twisting 'round 
They even fell flat on the ground. 

But he laughed as he saw the shower 

And cried with childish wit, 
" No, I ain't like the naughty Towers 

For they can't s'ceam one bit; 
But 00 is like the rain, Nurse, 

For 00 don't care where 00 hit ! " 



We have a careful thought for the stranger, 

And smiles for the sometimes guest ; 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 

Though we love our own the best. 
Ah ! lip with the curve impatient, 

Ah 1 brow with the shade of scorn ; 
'Twere a cruel fate were the night too late 

To undo the work of the morn. 



— Anon. 



The Youth's Companion tells us that at the ostrich farm in 
California, it is one egg for ten guests,— boiled one hour, and 
that aside from its size there is nothing peculiar in either taste 
or color, both resembling a duck's egg ; but it takes twenty- 
eight hen's eggs to equal in weight this one ostrich egg. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston Notes. — At the last meeting of 
the Sunday-school union of superintendents 
and teachers, a stereopticon exhibition of 
scenes in Judea was given. At the Monday 
Club Rev. H. G. Spaulding advocated fatherly 
care from the minister over his larger or 
smaller family of Sunday-school pupils. The 
Grove meeting at Weirs, N. H., to be held the 
coming summer, promises to make itself un- 
usually attractive. This is more like a west- 
ern camp meeting than any anniversary exer- 
cises of our denomination which occur east 
of Chicago. Brother Beane, the A. U. A. mis- 
sionary for New Hampshire, induces persons 
of other sects, who live in several neighboring 
counties, to attend the meetings. Last Mon- 
day evening the parish of Rev. M. J. Savage, 
with some other of his friends, tendered him 
and his wife an elegant reception at the Ven- 
dome. The addresses were in testimony of 
the impetus and valuable aid given by Mr. 
Savage to liberal religious thought in all parts 
of our country. 

—The fact that Rev. J. W. Chad wick, the 
apostle of radical religious thought, will, by 
invitation, address the English Unitarians in 
their summer convention, seems to indicate 
that our English brethren are willing to hear 
all sides and ready to choose the most reason- 
able theology, and to take, if need be, a new 
departure from old denominational ground. 

b. r. b. 

Cleveland. — Mr. Edwin D. Mead has 
been warmly greeted by his many Cleveland 
friends after an absence of three years. On 
the evenings of April 15, 18 and 20, he 
gave a course of three lectures under the aus- 
pices of Unity Club in the Unity church 
parlors, as follows : " Nathan the wise, or, 
The Gospel of Toleration " ; "Immanuel 
Kant " ; " Carlyle and Emerson ". To those 
who have heard Mr. Mead, it is unnecessary 
to speak in commendation of the lectures. 
Clear thinking and a fine moral glow mark all 
his utterances. 

— On Sunday last A. J. Jennings, missionary 
agent of the American Unitarian Association 
for Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, occupied 
the pulpit with Mr. Hosmer, and preached an 
earnest and excellent sermon on «• The 
Church of the Future ". In the afternoon he 
went to Youngstown to hold an evening ser- 
vice in that growing town of 25,000 people. 
Mr. Thomas P. Byrnes, a student at Mead- 
ville, has been preaching here on Sunday 
evenings recently, and has gathered quite a 
promising congregation, No attempt is yet 



made to organize a church, but there is a 
growing interest in the meetings. Mr. Hos- 
mer has preached for Mr. Byrnes two Sun- 
day evenings. Mr. Jennings will visit Mari- 
etta and several of the larger towns where 
there is no liberal church. 
— Mr. Hosmer is to preach three successive 
Sunday afternoons, beginning April 24, in 
Doan's Armory, East Cleveland. Neat cir- 
culars are out, announcing the sermon sub- 
jects as follows: (1) The Need of a Restate- 
ment of Religious Doctrines ; (2) The Father- 
hood of God; (3) Confessing the Christ: what 
it meant in Jesus' time; what it means to-day. 
He will be assisted by a good quartette choir. 
The East End is the mo6t rapidly growing 
residence portion of the city. 

Iowa Conference.— Editors Unity:— 
I want the readers of our western organ to 
know something of the good time we have 
just had at our Annual State Conference, 
held at Humboldt, opening April 11 and clos- 
ing April 14. There were over forty visitors 
present. The following Iowa towns were 
represented : Sioux City, De6 Moines, Iowa 
City, Fort Dodge, Webster City, Algona, 
Eagle Grove, Ha warden, Rock Rapids and 
Renwick, also Sioux Falls, D. T and Minne- 
apolis and Luverne, Minn. 

The evening sermons, which were listened 
to by full houses, were given by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, of Des Moines, Rev. Mr. Simmons, 
of Minneapolis, and Rev. O. Clute, minister 
at large. The day sessions were very well 
attended. The reports of the different de- 
partments of the state work made us feel that 
this great liberal cause is becoming a power 
in Iowa. Many of our ministers *nd friends 
seem to feel that the outlook was never more 
encouraging than now. The Great Spirit 
which seems to fill all creation more abun- 
dantly these glorious spring days seemed very 
near during our devotional meetings. There 
were earnest appeals made for more fellow- 
ship, more sympathy, more love for our fel- 
low beings. 

This matter of missionary work done by 
isolated persons was of great interest to the 
Conference. One case we must mention: 
Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, D. T., has 
for six or eight years worked almost single- 
of handed in southeast Dakota, and the results 
that true missionary labor are coming to light. 
Many others might be mentioned who, almost 
alone, are spreading our rational religion. 
The Conference has been very helpful to the 
Humboldt church, and indeed to all who at- 
tended. These Conferences made up of ear- 
nest men and women can not be other than 
powers of good. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming vear. President, Rev. M. A. Safford, 
Sioux City; Vice President, T. C. Puckett, 
Rock Rapids; Secretary, Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy, Davenport; Treasurer, W. H. Fleming, 
Des Moines; Directors (for three years), J. 
H. Anderson, Keokuk ; Wm. R. Cole, Mount 
Pleasant ; Secretary Unity Club work, G. S. 
Garfield, Humboldt; Secretary Sunday-school 
work, Miss Carrie J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, D. 
T.; Secretary Post-office Mission work, Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, D.T. Secretary 
lay leader society, Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux 
City. Lay leader directors — Iowa City, Pev. 
Arther Beavis ; Des Moines, M. Neilson ; 
Keokuk, Miss Cora Pittman ; Sioux City, Miss 
Alice Morley; Humboldt, Mr6. M. Vaupel 
Clark ; Davenport, Rev. A. M. Judy; Rock 
Rapids, Edwin Bradley ; Luverne, Minn., Mrs. 
F. C. Mahoney ; Sioux Falls, D. T., Rev. E. 
T. Wilkes. m. w. g. 

St. Joseph, Mo. — Two long days and two 
nights on the railroad for the sake of two 
hours' fellowship, congratulation and prophe- 
sying with the loyal little band that represent 
the Unity church at St. Joseph, was our ex- 
perience last week. C. B. Roberts was to be 
welcomed at once into the Unitarian fellow- 



ship, and into the pulpit of the Unity church, 
and the church home was to be dedicated. 
Messrs. Snyder of St. Louis, Powell of Tope- 
ka, and Jones of Chicago came together for 
this double occasion. Mr. Jones said the in- 
stalling word, Mr. Powell charged the people, 
and Mr. Snyder preached the 6ermon; and 
then the new pastor and the people united in 
the interesting service of dedication, using 
the same words in hymns and responses as 
were used in the dedication of the Helena 
chapel in Wisconsin, All Souls church in 
Chicago, and the Unity church at Topeka. 
The chapel belongs to the new order of 
church architecture ; domestic, quiet, cozy — 
not too large and not debt-burdened. It is a 
beautiful flowering of the slow- maturing 
hopes of a patient, loyal faith, held largely by 
a few men for many years. Over fifteen 
years ago we first made the acquaintance of 
this field, and we are glad to testify that we 
know of no Unitarian movement in the west 
that has been fostered with more care, wisdom 
and diligence than this Unity church of St. 
Joseph, which now receives the merited con- 
gratulations of Unity. 

Bloomington, HI. — Edwin D. Mead lec- 
tured last week at the Unitarian church, on 
Gladstone, and Sunday morning occupied the 
pulpit and spoke on Emerson and Theodore 
Parker. He reports the society thoroughly 
alive and Mr. Westall earnest, interested and 
industrious. 

— The Universalist Pastors' institute, which 
was held in this city from April 12th to April 
19th, was largely attended, and the crowded 
programme was carried through with much 
fidelity. It took a wide and searching range, 
and much good must have come from it. 
Perhaps the most significant meeting was 
that at which Dr. Thomas talked upon " The 
Universalist Church as seen by a Friendly 
Critic", in which he predicted great things, 
when they dwelt more upon the universals of 
religion and less upon the isms of the sect. 
— The catalogue of the Meadville theological 
school for 1886-'7 is before us, showing thirty* 
one students, and giving particulars of course 
of study, conditions of entry, etc., etc. Par- 
ties desiring copies can procure them by ad- 
dressing A. A. Livermore, at Meadville, 
Penn. 

Easter Extravagance. — A Congrega- 
tional church, it is said, used 7,000 callas in 
decorating their temple; also 1,700 marigolds 
in one floral anchor, and 1,200 roses, shading 
from white to deepest crimson, in a huge 
cross. Our correspondent adds »• that there 
was also a colossal lyre before the pulpit, 
which is better than one behind it". Yes ; but, 
alas! for the religion that has so much money 
to bestow on floral crosses. It but poorly 
typifies the virility of the Nazarene, and the 
■obustness of the faith that was his. 

The True Socialism.— W. H. Zinn, a 
Boston merchant, has informed all his em- 
ployes that the profits of the year, over and 
above a reasonable amount, are to be distrib- 
uted among the employes according to a 
given scale of wages and time of service. 
This is brought about not by legislation, but 
by education. It is the result not of law but 
of gospel. Legal attempts do but stand in the 
way of the true development of the sense of 
justice that, alarmists notwithstanding, is 
brightening the prospects of labor every day. 

Humboldt, Iowa.— April 17 Miss C. J. 
Bartlett, Unitarian minister at Sioux Falls, 
D. T., preached morning and evening in the 
Unitarian church at Humboldt. Her ser- 
mons were thoughtful, earnest and helpful, 
and were heard by full houses. We want to 
hear Miss Bartlett again. G. 

"Gre*n Pastures." 

This well-known poem by W. C. Gannett has been set 
to music by George Russell Lewis, and is published by 
Charles H. Kerr &> Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
$l.co per hundred copies, or 2 cents per copy, post-paid 
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EDITORIAL. 



A correspondent writes us : " Unity will not outlive its 
usefulness until there is recognized a great deal more char- 
acter in religion than at present.' ' 

No one wants to make a shibboleth of an untruth. No one 
needs to make a shibboleth of a truth ; of that which is inev- 
itable. So when is it time for a shibboleth ? 

Expediency has much, instead of nothing, to do with the 
right ; for to do the right now is always the most expedient 
thing to do, — as the longer run proves in cases where it is not 
done now. Garrison put it, " To do right is always to regard 
consequences." 

"A working la<J was observed walking regularly, every 
Sunday, to school, a distance of two miles. He passed sev- 
eral other schools on his way, and one day a friend asked him 
why he traveled so far when there were other schools so near. 
He replied, " They love a fellow there! ' ' 

In last week's Christian Register the secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance society complains that the Unita- 
rian temperance pamphlet is a rare document. He only 
knows of three available for circulation. Will he please add 
one more, the " How We Got the Temperance Society in the 
Church ; " just published among the " Unity Short Tracts," 
— if sixty cents per hundred copies makes it " available." 

The substance of recent articles in Unity, by " W. C. G., M 
concerning Conference declarations of Unitarian fellowship 
and faith — a plea for their right, their safety and their ad- 
vantage, if /?r-declared to be " the voice of only a ma- 
jority, binding on none and always open to re-statement/ ' — 
has been printed in a pamphlet, with a short . introduction 
concerning the true nature of "the issue in the west." See 
the advertisement in another column. 

When one grows old enough and wise enough he is not so 
sure what he believes about the how of things, and is perhaps 
more than ever sure of what some call the goodness of the 
universe, and others the loving-kindness of God, to which 
the how can be left. With the young it is apt to be the other 
way ; they know about the hows, and practically are not so 
sure of the eternal goodness. And this is well. That they 
are so sure of the how, etc., helps them to do and dare and 
upset, things, and change them for the better ; and, when they 
get through with some of their knowledge, they will have their 
turn at wisdom. 

From one of our fellow workers comes the following word 
of cheer for the Western Conference. "Within five min- 
utes after my benediction I had the $20 all subscribed ! and 
I will send it in before the Conference meets." . . " For 
we are not dead here, nor even sleeping, but are one with 
Unity and all its board, and will swim with them (there 
will never be any "sinking") until we all come gloriously to 
harbor." . . . "I am discovering, with a great bound 
of heart, that when once we have urged men and women to 
the consciousness that Human Helpfulness (with big, big H-s) 
is a large and sublime part of true practical religion, then we 
may urge and urge on to almost any bounds within reason, 
and not find ourselves disappointed. Oh, is it not good, 
and does it not bring happy tears — it does for me ! to feel 



that one has been instrumental, to however slight a degree, 
in rousing men and women up out of the selfishness and 
niggardliness of an unreasonable religion, and bringing them 
into somewhat of a diviner faith ? Our society was never, I 
think, more hopeful than now, or doing more for religion 
and man." 

When a man was vaunting his bicycle to a lady, as much 
better and more useful and more economical than a horse, 
we heard the lady answer, " Ah ! yes; but then when you go 
with a bicycle there is only one of you, but when you go 
with a horse there are two of you." We confess we liked 
that lady hugely on the spot. That is the right kind of 
heart ! That is a true and deep tie ! Your horse and you 
are two of you — a tie hidden deep in God. 

Let self-reliance be self-surrender to the highest in one 
and it becomes reliance on God. Let self-respect be rever- 
ence for the highest in one and it becomes akin to worship. 
Begin at self-will in the child or in the man, and by the suc- 
cessive steps of self-control, self-denial, self-surrender, self- 
devotion, one ends on the happy heights of self-forgetting, — 
that is, ends in the will of God : — 

" Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine. 
Which is human, which divine." 

The signs of increasing "organization" in the Unitarian 
church are many. This year, at the anniversary meeting in 
Boston, the various Unity Clubs connected with our 
churches hope to effect a central organization. The Unita- 
rian Temperance Society holds its first mass-meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, ex-Governor Long presiding. Probably the com- 
mittee on a Liturgy will make its first report. Here in the west 
the question of a Declaration of Faith is at least to be offered for 
discussion. Good ! and amen ! to each and all such tendencies, 
we say, — tendencies toward more efficient service in the 
world for Unitarianism — provided, only and always, that 
equal tendencies to the " spiritualizing " of Unitarianism 
exist. Who is looking out for that? Organization which 
outstrips spiritualizing leads to a funeral for a religious body. 

On a suburban train lately, two men were energetically dis- 
cussing the photograph business. The following fraction of 
their talk will carry a suggestion of the whole. " There 
ought to be something done to keep you amateurs from work- 
ing at these things. You'll ruin the trade!" " No, I'll tell 
you how it is. We raise the standard of work so much that 
you professionals don't want to work hard enough to compete 
with us." This was a striking reminder of the situation of 
the Unitarian difficulties to-day, and we give it here as a 
helpful hint in the right direction. Allusions have been fre- 
quent of late to the need of " churches" that are built in the 
name of God and Christianity. The emphasis carries its own 
implication as disfavoring societies formed upon any such 
unauthorized religiousness as a mere "Truth, Righteousness 
and Love" basis, and calling it "church" work. It does 
seem, from one point of view, as if it might "ruin the 
trade;" but, from another point of view, it certainly does 
"raise the standard of work." To meet opposition in any 
line of work does inevitably, in the long run, bring advance- 
ment to its cause. Amateur photography cultivates a wider 
and keener artistic appreciation in the people, and works 
thoroughness and advancement in the professionals. The 
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result of every wide-spread religious controversy is to throw 
open to the thought of the masses a deeper stratum of relig- 
ious truth than that which was before grasped. The result of 
church ' ' work done upon a basis of principle, rather than 
personality, will be to put religiousness into the hearts and 
lives of the people more closely and firmly than ever before. 

We have heard this remark made by a* woman who was 
earning her living by service in the home of another. " 1 
have lived in houses where they were very pious and very 
hard on me ; now I live where there is no pretension to 
piety, and they are very easy on me." What then? Is 
piety bad? Not so; but piosity is. If texts be needed, 
there are enough against- it, such as, " He who loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen ?" and, " Go ye and learn what that meaneth, — 
I will have mercy and not sacrifice. " The other kind of 
religion, that is, pious observances (if we may defile a good 
word by calling it pious), but without humanity, Jesus, who 
had a way of calling things plainly by their names that was 
very uncomfortable to some people, called " defiling^widows' 
houses after long prayers. ' ' 

" It means and costs something to be a temperance man in 
this great wine-growing and brandy-making state of Cali- 
fornia. All our ministers on this Pacific coast, save one, are 
total abstainers.' ' So writes a friend from California. 
Would we could pass the word along to the Middle-State 
men, "All our western ministers save one are total abstain- 
ers; M and they on to the New England men, " Ail our min- 
isters save one, M and they across to the Old England men, 
" All ours save one." And that would still leave four minis- 
ters who need conversion here. Of ail men it seems as if the 
minister, who knows the secrets of so many a hushed tragedy 
of drink, the dawnings of fear in that mother's heart, the 
first still rains of that young wife's fate, the meaning of the 
growing swagger-look in that young man's eyes, — as if the 
minister, of all men, could neither care or dare or bear to be 
other than " total abstainer." 



The A. U. A, Delegation in Chicago. 

It was pleasant to greet the ^we delegates whom the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association sent out to Chicago last week to 
consult with the directors of the Western Conference and 
those of the new Western Association, concerning closer co- 
operation in the missionary work of the west. Secretary 
Reynolds — or Father Reynolds, if he will let us call him by a 
heart-name — is always welcome for his own sake, in the west, 
apart from his official powers and functions. With him came 
Rev. Howard Brown of Brookline, Kev. James De Norman- 
die of Roxbury, Rev. Mr. Thayer of Cincinnati, and Mr. Al- 
bert L. Calder of Providence. Some twenty of the western 
men were present to receive them, and we had a four hours' 
friendly and earnest talk together. At its end, ceasing to be 
officials, we had a fifteen minutes of good fellowship as men 
and friends. 

Not so much the plans as the possibilities of a co-operation 
which all wished for, became the leading theme of the discus- 
sion. During this year of western woe, the American Uni- 
tarian Association has tried to hold itself impartially aloof 
from either party in our differences, — its own income suffer- 
ing not a little, meanwhile, from the extension of the disturb- 
ance eastwards. Apparently it still wishes to preserve this 
attitude, but now feels it necessary to adopt some more de- 
cided line of action in regard to its missionary service here. 
To co-operate actively with the Western Conference of 
churches while the Western Association stands apart and hos- 
tile, seems wrong to the American Unitarian Association, and 
therefore that co-operation depends on reconciliation of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and the Western Association. 
As the Western Association has frequently offered us, as terms 
of reconciliation, the alternative of virtually declaring cer- 
tain doctrinal beliefs obligatory in Unitarianism, or else of 
abandoning executive functions as a Conference, — the alterna- 



tive, as it seems to us, of shibboleth or suicide, — the resulting 
situation with reference to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion seems tolerably clear. And this becoming tolerably 
clear at last week's meeting, the delegation from the east 
wished to learn, next, what effect it was likely to have on our 
western hearts, should the American Unitarian Association 
give up ^-operation with us in the western work and begin 
now to operate here alone through an agent, or agents, of its 
own. As the result of the talk upon this point, they probably 
saw that relations were likely to become delicate and strained 
in that case, as the real point of the refusal to co-work with 
us became better and better understood, and that their utmost 
care must be used in choosing a wise course of action. We 
are sure they recognize the difficulty of our problem here, and 
will try to give that utmost care. Meanwhile, we thank them 
for the visit, which, in itself, attests their true good-will. 

We, at the west, on the other hand, should remember the 
difficulty of their problem ; and, whatever they do, and how- 
ever it may embarrass and weaken us, should still remember 
it. From the side of religiousness and the Holy Spirit, the 
meeting last week was pathetic. The American Unitarian 
Association directors feel themselves bound, and are bound, 
by their constitution to administer their funds to promote the 
interests of " pure Christianity." A real " Andover school " 
question is upon them. Sooner or later they will have fo face 
it in the simple form, — What, in all honesty, is the Unitarian 
test of " pure Christianity?" Is it the taking of the name, 
or is it the life, the character, the spirit, and the " fruits," ot 
a man and a society ? If it be the former, then the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association ought not to co-operate with the 
Western Conference as long as the latter abides by the Cin- 
cinnati action. If it be the latter, then that Cincinnati 
action, as the brave refusal to surrender the spirit-test to the 
name-test, makes new cause and title jor all possible co-opera- 
tion and for honor. Sooner or later ■, we say, this question 
will have to be faced ; and the American Unitarian Association 
directors can not settle it alone. The people in the eastern 
churches will have to help them. It has been faced already 
at the east in the for,m of the " Year Book " trouble ; faced 
again in the form of the National Conference trouble of 1868 
to 1882. Each time th« first answer given at the east was in 
favor of the name-test ; and each time, in a few years, the new 
heart grew, the higher vision came, the name-test gave way, 
and the spirit-test was adopted. So will it be again, if at the 
east the first decision now is for the name against the spirit. 
This is the good thing about Unitarians, — and it is the con- 
sequence of our liberty, — not that we escape all storms, col- 
lisions, "issues," in our church-life, but that we soon correct 
our errors, and are meanwhile friends. Sooner or later, 
then, this question will be answered rightly : we have no fear. 
If Jesus Christ were within reach to appeal to, and we did 
appeal to him, we think he would answer, " I spoke of that 
matter in my sermon on the mount. Do you not remember? 
You will find it near the end." w. c. G. 



An Ethical Basis. 

The basis of anything ought to be in accordance with the 
thing to be built. A church cannot be built upon an ethical 
basis, because the word church implies something more than 
ethics. A real church would be top-heavy if reared on so 
narrow a basis as ethics. It follows from this, that if a con- 
ference of churches has a purely ethical basis it cannot u do 
the work" which these churches would naturally wish to do. 

The Western Conference at Cincinnati last year was not 
really put on an ethical basis. It is doubtful if a resolution 
can, in any proper sense, be called the basis of a conference. 
Then, as to the resolution, it welcomes all who wish to join 
the Conference to assist in establishing truth, righteousness 
and love in the world. Of these three words only one is 
ethical. The word truth is rather a philosophical than an 
ethical word, and if in this connection it means anything, it 
means theology rather than ethics. To establish truth in the 
world has been the aim of philosophers and theologians, 
while the aim of moralists has been simply to establish right- 
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eousness, or good conduct. What it might mean to try to 
establish love in the world, it is difficult to say. Love is an 
emotion that needs no establishing ; what it needs, if any- 
thing, is guidance or control. Not to be too critical, how- 
ever, the meaning in this sentence would seem in all proba- 
bility to be religious. Love, when we exclude the lower 
forms, is quite entirely a religious word, and we speak in 
strained or figurative meanings, when we count it ethical. 
In a formal resolution like this, however, it was not right to 
leave the word without limitation. D. M. Bennett, of 
unpleasant notoriety, labored, somf people think conscien- 
tiously, for the establishing of love in the world, but by it he 
meant something very different from anything meant in this 
resolution. This resolution ought to have limited this word 
by others, as, for example, Love to all mankind and love to 
God. " But then, it would have been religious, and religion 
means dogmatism, and this must be a purely ethical basis.' ' 
But the religion has not been excluded, it is in the word love, 
or nothing is there. Neither has theology been excluded, it is 
in the word truth, or establishing truth means nothing what- 
ever. 

Brethren and friends, this discussion over words is a bad 
business, besides being useless. It has brought disfellowship 
and heart-burnings through all our churches; pray let us 
abandon it. The basis of our Conference is its article of 
incorporation, and its purpose is stated there with sufficient 
definiteness, and as fully as Congregational principles, broad- 
ly interpreted, allow. The Conference exists to do the work 
which these Unitarian churches have in hand to do. That 
work has always been to establish similar churches, and 
that has always meant Christian churches. Let us return to 
this and rest content. u. 



Parker's South Boston Sermon. 

We will give an abstract of this famous sermon, partly 
because of its fame and its historical importance, and partly 
to point a moral. Parker named the sermon, " A Discourse 
of the Transient and the Permanent in Christianity." It 
was an ordination sermon ; that is, the discourse at the ordi- 
nation of a minister in South Boston, delivered May 19, 
1 841. It fills thirty-six pages of the recent volume of selec- 
tions from the sermons and writings of Theodore Parker, 
called "Views of Religion/' published by the American 
Unitarian Association. The book has nineteen chapters, 
with an index filling twenty-eight pages, in double columns. 
It is a well-made book, with good paper and large type. 
Without doubt, it will carry the peculiar strength that 
inspires all Parker's thoughts and words very widely. 

The South Boston sermon produced a great stir. The 
newspapers and ministers discussed it, the Unitarians being 
challenged thereto by sharp-sighted orthodox theologians, 
who saw what " lay latent in the discourse," and asked 
troublesome questions, not caring for a reply, as Weiss says, but 
"intending only to embarrass the Unitarians and force them 
to accept or repel Mr. Parker. " Ah ! the Unitarians could not 
rise to the high occasion. The more is the pity ! The pity 
may go without the least tincture of blame. We mean not 
to reproach those elder men of our dear household. It is 
not easy to be wholly wise. Yet it is always a pity when a 
large opportunity for large conduct is lost. Weiss says, well, 
"The Unitarians forgot a great many indignant words which 
their leaders had uttered when the orthodox refused to con 
tinue the fellowship of exchange and ministerial intercourse, 
and their plea was that the old controversy arose from a dif- 
ference within the limits of Christianity, but that the new one 
was between Christianity and something else. Was not this 
assuming the very point at issue? And the orthodox never 
allowed their distinction; but had previously declared that 
men who denied the Trinity, the Atonement, and Original 
Depravity, were outside of Christianity. If a man is per- 
mitted to decide that he [the italics are ours] is inside any- 
thing, he can put his head through his own assumption, and 
others will appear to him outside.' ' This sermon, together 
with the publication of Parker's book, called " A ^Discourse 



of Matters Pertaining to Religion," which speedily fol- 
lowed, caused Parker to be disowned as much as it is in the 
power of Unitarians to disown anybody ; but this means no 
more than that ministers, with a few honorable exceptions, 
set up little inquisitions, each on his own private account 
(Spanish inquisitions we might call them, that is to say, inqui- 
sitions in Spain; for, in truth, they were very fanciful; and 
finding America but stony soil for such sfeed, and having no 
root, they withered away), and refused to exchange with the 
'heretic. We were about to exclaim, satirically, " Horrible 
punishment !" but we forbear, remembering that Parker wept 
over it. We will give here an abstract of the sermon which 
bore this sad fruit, but also, in another way, great, good 
fruit : , 

The present state of religious thought. 

Fears about religion and Christianity. 

Some bad men- say Christianity is worn out. 

Some good men say it is past, and that something better is 
coming. 

So let us consider What is transient and what is permanent 
in Christianity. 

Christ says his words shall never pass away. 

What more fleeting than a word ? 

Yet Jesus simply gave his thoughts to words, taking no 
other pains with them. 

And those words have lived and vibrated while empires 
have risen and fallen. 

But while Christ's words have remained, men's notions of 
his words, that is, current Christianity, have changed con- 
tinually. 

Christian forms have changed. 

Christian doctrines have changed, and this is inevitable ; 
for men can not think truly all at once, nor learn all the facts 
of nature at once, but both by degrees and with many errors 
and corrections. 

Two illustrations or examples of the transient elements : 

First, the views of the origin and authority of the Bible ; 
these have changed from age to age, especially under modern 
criticism. 

Secondly, the views of the nature and authority of Christ; 
these have changed continually and vastly from age to age. 

But these subjects and the different views about them 
belong to theology, not to religion. Christianity is not the- 
ology but religion, and rests on its own natural and immu- 
table truths. And these two, the Bible and Christ, shall be 
lifted up into a pure light. 

The Bible — how grand it is ! how much it has done for 
mankind ! Men shall learn to know it truly, as it is. 
Christ ! how high ! how glorious ! Men shall learn to know 
him as he was; and thus lifted up he shall draw all nations 
unto him. 

Now, we cannot be sure that other like changes in doc- 
trines and forms will* not come ; nay, it is sure they will 
come. 

But Christianity will stay, because it is simply the voice of 
God in the heart. It requires not that men shall think alike, 
but that they shall think uprightly. Jesus exemplified this 
truth. He worshiped with nothing between him and the 
Father ; and so he would have us do. That alone is to be a 
Christian as he was Christ. 

Compare the simplicity of this Christianity of Jesus with 
the systems taught under that name. 

Alas ! for clash in gs and ill-feelings ! 

This, then, is the transient and the permanent in Christi- 
anity. 

Let the current and the transient change and go, and re- 
gret it not. Cling to the inner and spiritual, which are the 
permanent, and you shall be set above all fear. 

Here are a few sayings from the sermon, a very few, and 
short ones, from the many and longer which we have marked. 
"The difference at this day between opposing classes of 
Christians, the difference between the Christianity of some 
sects and that of Christ himself, is deeper and more vital 
than that between Jesus and Plato, pagan as we call him." 
" Strictly speaking, there is but one kind of religion, as there 
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is but one kind of love, though the manifestations of this 
religion, in forms, doctrines and life, be never so diverse. 
It is through these men approximate to the true expression of 
this religion." " The stream of Christianity, as men receive 
it, has caught a stain from every soil it has filtered through, 
so that now it is not the pure water from the well of life 
which is offered to our lips, but streams troubled and polluted 
by man with mire and dirt." "Exalt him as much as we 
may, we shall yet perhaps come short of the mark. But 
still was he not our brother ; the son of man, as we are; the * 
son of God, like ourselves? His excellence — was it not 
human excellence? His wisdom, love, piety, — sweet and 
celestial as they were, — are they not what we also may 
attain?" "The quarrels which then [in the middle ages] 
drove wise men mad now only excite a smile or a tear, as we 
are disposed to laugh or weep at the frailty of man. We 
have other straws of our own to quarrel for. . . . Who 
shall tell us that another age will not smile at our doctrines, 
disputes and unchristian quarrels about Christianity, and 
make wide the mouth at men who walked brave in orthodox 
raiment, delighting to blacken the names of heretics, and 
repeat again the old charge, ' He hath blasphemed ?' . . . 
Men of other times may look down equally on the heresy- 
hunters and men hunted for heresy, and wonder at both. 
. . . The contest about transubstantiation, and the 
immaculate purity of the Hebrew and Greek texts of the 
Scriptures, was waged with a bitterness unequaled in these 
days. The Protestant smiles at one, the Catholic at the 
other, and men of sense wonder at both. It might teach us 
all a lesson, at least of forbearance." "There are always 
some, even religious men, who do not see the permanent 
element ; so they rely on the fleeting, and, what is also for 
evil, condemn others for not doing the same. They man 
take a defense of the truth for an attack upon the holy is- 
holies ; the removal of a theological error for the destruction 
of all religion." 

What is the plain lesson for us from this sermon and the 
controversy it raised ? Two-fold ; first, how innocent this 
sermon seems to us now! Why, it would hardly cause a 
ripple in the quietest of conservative churches. This shows 
that the Unitarian mind has broadened and grown reason- 
able. Strange that so little is made of such lessons ! Strange 
that we do not reflect, if frightened, that even our little 
babies soon will take for granted with a quiet mind what we 
quake over. Secondly, what has come of all the offence, 
the exclusion? Why, now behold the Unitarian Associa- 
tion issue Parker's works and place his picture in their new 
building. O excellent event ! But then, looking back on 
it all, from the vantage ground of this outcome, how poor 
and sad it looks in the distance ! How mean, too, and pitiful! 
— But they meant well, they thought they had a cause. Let 
us beware. j. v .b. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Unfinished Song. 

One time an angel in the room 

Made radiant the twilight gloom; 

" Lo, I am sent to show to you 

A vision. Choose what you would view." 

" The one thing which, when I am gone, 
Our Lord shall joy to look upon ! ' ' 
*'And do you think what that may be?" 
My angel questioned, smilingly. 

" Ay ! The one gift he gave most fair, 
I cherished with exceeding care ; 
And wrought, in love and tender awe, 
One little song without a flaw." 

" Behold the vision ! *' And straightway 
My life rolled backward to a day 
When all my soul was thrilled with song, 
And words flowed fast, a glowing throng, 



Then to my side my little boy, 
Heart-broken o'er some shattered toy, 
Pressed sobbing ; with a pang, to me 
I clasped him, kissed him on my knee. 

u The simple duty close at hand 
Which here was wrought at love's command, 
Is your best deed. — The song half done 
Is fairer than the perfect one. 

" The song — some other soul shall voice 

Better by far. But O, rejoice ! 

The duty, if neglected, you 

Had yearned across the grave to do." 

Alice Williams Brothkrton. 



Our Present Opportunities and Our Present Needs. 

AN ADDRESS BY REV. OSCAR CLUTE BEFORE THE IOWA CON- 
FERENCE, AT HUMBOLDT, APRIL 6, 1887. 

Our opportunities depend on the condition of religious 
thought in the world to-day. The churches have large num- 
bers of followers. Among these followers there are some who 
are real believers in the creeds that the churches represent, 
and who are trying through those creeds to serve God and 
man. But very large numbers in the churches have no vital 
faith in the creeds, and no vital religious convictions of any 
kind. They go to church because it is popular, it helps them 
in business, it introduces them to society, it gets votes for 
them in politics. And then there are in the churches many 
people who do not believe the creeds, but who go to the 
churches because they art the best religious influence near 
them. A very large part of the American people are ou&ide 
of all churches. Of these outsiders some are genuinely relig- 
ious; they stay from the churches because the churches do 
not supply their religious needs. Some are indifferent to re- 
ligion; they know nothing of the creeds, they care nothing 
for them. Some are antagonistic to all religion, for religion 
has been so presented to them as to drive them into opposi- 
tion and bitterness. Some of those outside the churches are 
the great criminal and degraded classes who are especially in 
need of help. All the classes of people I have mentioned are 
the ones whom we ought to reach and help. 

In reaching these people we have certain indirect and yet 
powerful aids. Our great system of free public schools is a 
roost wonderful help to our work. The daily and weekly 
press in all parts of the country, if not our direct friend is 
neither our enemy. It will print our word, it will give to our 
ablest men a wide public. The many cheap and good publi- 
cations can be used with good results. The progress of Bib- 
lical scholarship is one of our good friends. The revised ver- 
sion of the Bible, in sweeping from the Bible a very large part 
of those texts which are supposed to teach some of the doc- 
trines of orthodoxy, has done us great service. The progress 
of modern science, too, is fast undermining the dogmas on 
which the popular creeds depend. 

Then as our direct aids we have that great system of thought 
which has come to us from the past, and to which to-day our 
religious geniuses make additions, — a system which is known 
as Unitarianism. I need not to-day make any statement of 
it. As to its essentials the most of us are agreed. Then the 
great purpose which animates us is the greatest of all aids. 
That purpose is to help all mankind to a purer moral and re- 
ligious life, and in this work the noble religious spirit which 
has been so conspicuous in our great leaders, and which I 
hope is found in some measure in us all, will give to us in- 
vincible strength and courage. 

Such are the people whom we are to help; such are our 
aids, direct and indirect. 

In considering what we need to make our work helpful and 
successful in the future it is wise for us to look somewhat at 
our work in the past. If I criticise that work somewhat, re- 
member that I do it as a friend. I express the feeling of a 
Very large JHjmtw pf our fhgughtfyj jnen. wfcen I say that m 
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success in reaching and helping the great body of the people 
of America has not been so great as our fathers hoped eighty 
years ago. We have not accomplished the large work of 
which those noble leaders hoped and for which they prayed. 
Why have we failed ? It seems to me that the largest cause 
of our failure lies in a defect in our method. We have worked 
as if the human mind were intellect only, when of course it 
includes the emotions and the will as well. We have ap- 
pealed excellently to the intellect. We have had clear thought 
and we have enforced that thought with clear reasoning. 
Generally we have stopped here, we have thought that this 
was enough. We have seemed to forget that emotions and 
will are an essential part of the human mind : that they are 
given by God as well as the intellect, and that doubtless He 
knew what He was about when He gave them to us. If in 
our endeavor to help men we fail because we do not rouse the 
emotions and move the will, we are failing to use methods 
which God has given us for doing good. The carpenter who 
has a kit of good tools would hardly be thought wise if he 
confined himself to the use of one tool, say the ax. His ax 
might be a perfect tool of its kind ; but if he used no other 
tool his progress in building his house would be slow, and the 
building, if ever completed, would be rough. Using such 
tools as are necessary he easily erects the commodious and 
beautiful building. If, in our endeavor to help men, we ap- 
proach them not only through the intellect, but also through 
the emotions and the will, we can accomplish an immeasurably 
greater wrok than we have yet done. 

Let nobody say that I am underrating the importance of 
the intellect. In not a few friendly contests in the past I have 
been found contending for the importance of an intellectual 
basis, — a basis of thought in our work, if we would reach the 
best results. Upon that I still insist as strongly as ever. 
To-day I do but ask attention to the other departments of 
mind, — the emotions and the will. I do but ask that, for the 
help of man, we shall wisely appeal to all those faculties by 
which man can be reached and helped. 

If we will thus add an appeal to the emotions and the will to 
our already convincing appeal to the intellect, we can almost 
immediately enlarge our sphere of helpfulness to an almost 
unlimited degree. Instead of reaching the little handful of 
people only whom we now reach, we could reach the learned 
and unlearned, the religious and the non-religious, the indiffer- 
ent and the antagonistic, the degraded and the sinful. We 
could so enlighten and convince the intellect, so warm and 
rouse the emotions, so move the will to an immediate decision 
to give up all forms of disobedience that we, as individuals and 
as a denomination, could become a most important factor in 
Reading all classes and conditions into the kingdom of God. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



Confirmation. 



They stood before us fair with youth 

Their faces full of light ; 
They came to give themselves to truth 

To happiness and right. 

And standing there with purpose pure, 

With hearts resolved, sincere, 
We gave to them our friendship sure, 

Our blessing and our cheer. 

" Go forth ! the world now waits for you ; 

It wants your word and deed, — 
The willing hand, the spirit true, 

To sow the swift-winged seed. 

" Sow light where darkness seals men's eyes; 

Sow good where sin is rife; 
Sow love where alienations rise — 

These §eed$ of endless life," 



Dear Unity: — I hope that the coming conference will not 
devote all of its time to the discussion of a basis of fellow- 
ship, increased missionary work, and like problems, of un- 
doubted importance ; but will widen its field, and make itself 
an exception in church conferences by giving a good share of 
its time and thought to a consideration of the questions 
which are agitating the masses, viz., What are the proper 
relations of man to man ? What is a just government, and 
how are we to get it? 

The masses, that body of the people which, wisely guided, 
makes up the state, and unwisely destroys it ; — the masses are 
not concerned about bases of fellowship and missionary work, 
but about justice between man and man. They are fast 
reaching a point where the rich man's charily (in its deepest 
sense of love), his sympathy and kind helpfulness, are not 
enough. They are asking for justice; are asking: " By what 
right have you the wherewithal to be kindly helpful ? by what 
right am I in the condition to need your helpfulness?" 
They say: " There is such a thing as justice; give us that. 
Then we shall not need your help, and then your charity and 
sympathy will be acceptable." Such questions, such ideas, 
are spreading among the masses. Does it need a wise man to 
foresee the result? Does any one pretend that under existing 
forms of society the masses do get or can get justice? Do not 
all but the blindest admit that society must be vastly reformed 
or wholly reorganized before justice can be done ? Aye ! and 
justice must be done, or a French revolution. 
. Does any one a$k, " What has all this to do with our con- 
ference?" Brother, much, very much. Do you think he 
would have been a wise priest who, being told ten years 
before the French revolution that the church ought to study 
the social problem and try to reconcile peasant and noble, 
had answered: "The work of the church is to spread relig- 
ion, to teach love and righteousness; she must not meddle 
with politics." Do you think they were wise ministers who, 
ten years before our rebellion, said: "The business of the 
minister is with religion; he must not meddle with slavery." 
And so to-day, ministers and churches have not to deal 
alone with religion (in the narrow sense of that term) : they 
must recognize the needs of society, its greatest needs, and 
try to satisfy them. 

/'And are not the greatest needs the needs of the soul?" 
Yea, verily, and the greatest need of the soul is that it do jus- 
tice. 

We, brothers and sisters, we who stand midway between 
the very rich and the very poor, we need to think more of 
doing justice. Justice is not done ; the .needle-women, the 
street gamins, the fallen women of our cities ; the tramps 
and the mortgage-ridden farmers of the country ; these and 
more testify with teaTs, with groans — ayef and with muttered 
threats — that justice is not done. Society does injustice to 
these her children. We are a part of society. We are (not 
with pride, but knowing the heavy responsibility it implies, 
do I assert it) the salt of society ; a salt which is fast losing 
its savor, if existing social rottenness be any indication. We 
must do justice. We must become the saviors of society. If 
the impending Revolution is to be changed to Evolution, we 
must do the work. We must do justice. 

The wrongs from which the masses suffer most and which 
we too often countenance, are not those committed in the 
slums. How many, think you, of Chicago's citizens, are not 
proud of her magnificent Stock Exchange? Yet it were bet- 
ter for your city if that "gilded palace of sin" were what 
that name usually implies, than the den of thieves it -now is; 
better that it were filled with painted harlots who sell them- 
selves and their own souls than with men who ruin the lives 
and souls of others. And we, we who should be the salt, 
countenance these stock gamblers and thieves whose influ- 
ence upon the masses is far more pernicious than that of all 
other social parasites put together. 

I*et the coming conference deal with the highest proWen^ 
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the soul needs, and let it urge, in deep and unmistakable 
tone, the mighty need of the soul to do justice. 

Edwin G. Brown. 
Las Animas, Colo. 

Editor of Unity. — Dear Sir:— Enclosed find bank check 
for $3.00, half of which is for my own subscription to Unity 
for the year ending March 1, 1888 ; the other ji.50 for a new 

subscriber. Send it to Mrs. , Salem, Mass. Send me 

for new subscription "The Faith that Makes Faithful," the 
$1.00 edition. 

I was somewhat surprised to see in your prospectus of 
Unity the quotation from my note to Brother Blake. If any 
word of mine can be of us.* in aiding Unity's circulation it 
would be to me a rich reward. Unity ! dear little Unity! 
"Not the least art thou among the princes" of modern 
thought. Brave Unity ! "The archers have sorely grieved 
thee and shot at thee and hated thee, but I have prayed for 
thee that thy bow may abide in strength." I wonder if the 
editors of Unity can tell some of us eastern brethren " what 
we' can do to be saved " from the incessant annoyance and 
persecution that we have been subjected to for months by cer- 
tain brethren who seem to have nothing to do but to write 
and send out tracts and pamphlets to enlighten us stupid 
people east on "What is Unitarianism? " When is this 
thing going to stop? Can not you find, in the far west, as 
far as the setting sun, " some work for their idle hands to do M 
besides persecuting us quiet brethren in the east? Is it pos- 
sible that we gray-headed, toothless fathers in Unitarian 
Israel have not yet learned "What is Unitarianism?" 
Where do they get their authority for putting up their judg- 
ment as the infallible one in deciding "What is Unitarian- 
ism ? Who cares or wishes to be bound by such verbal defini- 
tions ?' ' I spoke a few days ago to a brother minister in one of 
our eastern cities regarding this petty, unchristian persecution. 
He smiled and said, " Well, do as I do, — as soon as I see 
'Western Issue/ or 'Unitarian Christianity,' or 'What is it 
to be a Unitarian ? ' etc., etc., I give them to my little girl to 
cut out paper dolls* — or drop them into the waste basket for 
lighting the fire." This "Odium Theologicum " (for such it 
is — nothing more and nothing less — it surely cannot be Uni- 
tarianism) is the worst of all social evils; the most arrogant, 
selfish and cruel of things. It is a species of barbarism that 
should never be mentioned among decent, enlightened, truth- 
loving, righteousness- loving Unitarians. It breeds the foulest 
abominations, develops the most lamentable dishonesties, 
fosters controversy, — not for the love of truth but for the love 
of individual opinion ; it perverts the powers of intellect, the 
zeal of the heart ; it creates, among those who should be 
brethren, the most heartless inhumanities; it is of the spirit 
that in all ages has stoned the prophets, that crucified the 
Holy One between two thieves, that kindled'the fire of mar- 
tyrdom, that built the inquisition, that put the brave old 
Palissy, the potter, in a foul French prison in his 80th year, 
that made the streets of Paris red with the blood of Huguenots. 
It is the spirit that inspired the brutal Bonner, that animated 
Laud, that prompted Calvin to murder Servetus. It has no 
"bowels of mercy.' ' It is "red in tooth and claw." And 
are we to be taught that Unitarianism means to-day the same 
arrogant, overbearing, dishonest and inhuman spirit which, 
in the torn and' tattered rags of theological word -jargon, 
breathed out threatenings of old ? My heart's desire and 
prayer to God is, that these mistaken brethren will heed the 
warning of the good book, " Shun profane and vain bab- 
blings, for they will increase unto more ungodliness." — Avoid 
" doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railings, evil-surmisings, perverse disputings of 
men of corrupt minds and destitute of the truth." 
Fraternally, 

New H. Bkrger. 

Every man takes care his neighbor does not cheat him. 
But a day will come when he begins to care that he does not 
cheat his neighbor. — Emerson. 

'Thereby giving them at least a semblance of life.— Editok. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



American Patriotism. An Essay. By Putnam P. Bishop. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago : A. C. Mc- 
Clurg&Co. 

This is a book wholly commendable for its purpose and 
aim, and with much that is commendable in its execution, 
although in this it differs much in different parts. It has, how- 
ever, the merit of increasing in value towards- the end. It 
begins its stronger portions when it begins to disclose the vices 
antagonistic to patriotism, and thence goes on to treat of 
partisanship, civil service, and of the spoils system. There 
is little- danger that too great stress will be laid on the 
importance of this subject by the press, the schools, the pul- 
pit, or the rostrum of this country; but there is great danger 
that too little stress will be laid on it, — as, indeed, now is the 
case, lamentably. The tone of the book is entirely calm, per- 
suasive, and reasoning, and its views deserve thought. We 
quote some sayings, — "The maxim, that ' The office should 
seek the man, and not the man the office ', is often repeated 
with approval ; but I am convinced that it ought to be dis- 
carded. The co-operation of our desire for personal welfare, 
with the impulses which move us to work for the public 
good, is obviously provided for in our spiritual constitution. M 
" I suppose there is as much meaningless verbiage gathered 
around what is called * the will of the people ', as it is possible 
to find in any other connection, and that no other subject 
surpasses this in affording material for demagogic harangues.' ' 
" When the spoils-mongers, professional politicians, and ser- 
vile partisans assume to speak for their respective parties, 
they exaggerate their own importance preposterously ; and 
when those of them who belong to the party controlling the 
administration, pretend, on the strength of that ascendancy, 
to voice the will of the American people, their impudence 
takes on colossal proportions." " There is nothing to be de- 
plored in the mere certainty that, under republican institu- 
tions, there will always be a class of men exceptionally power- 
ful in shaping the characters of parties, and consequently in 
determining governmental action. If they are deservedly 
powerful, their existence is an immense boon to their 
country." This last remark ought to be the key to much 
and extended reflection. j. v. b. 

A History of Education. By F. V. N. Painter, A. M. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., I, 3 and 5 Bond street. 

This is a volume of the International Education Series, 
which bids fair to be a valuable and thorough series of 
treatises. This volume fills 325 pages, with an index of 8 
pages. The table of contents is excellently arranged. Mucl* 
space is given to accounts of special teachers, and of the edu- 
cational views of different philosophers — which is well. The 
author says that his order of treating the subject follows the 
course of human progress, which naturally gives the follow- 
ing divisions: 1. The Oriental Nations. 2. The Ancient 
Classical Nations. 3. Christian Education Before the Re- 
formation, under which head is discussed the relation ot 
Christianity to Education, and Education in the Early 
Churches and during the Middle Ages. 4. Education from 
the Reformation to the Present Time, treating of the 
Revival of Learning and the Humanists; the Relation of the 
Reformation to Education; the Reformers, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Zwingli and Calvin; Abstract Theological Education 
(1550-1700); Reaction Against Abstract Theological Educa- 
tion, under which are treated Bacon, Montaigne, Comenius, 
Locke and others; Abstract Human Education, treating of 
Rousseau and others; Education in the Nineteenth Century, 
under which Pestalozzi, Froebel and the Kindergarten, and 
Contemporary Education in Germany, France, England and 
the United States, are treated. The author says in the pre- 
face, "As far as was consistent with the limits of this volume, 
the great teachers of all ages have *been allowed to speak for 
themselves — a method that appeared more satisfactory than 
to paraphrase or epitomize their views. Avoiding such mat- 
ters of detail as serve only to confuse and oppress the mem- 
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ory, I have endeavored to present clearly the leading char- 
acteristics of each period, and the labors and distinctive 
principles of prominent educators. Considerable promi- 
nence has been given to Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel and 
other educational reformers, who laid the foundations of the 
scientific methods now coming into use." We like not to 
see on page 188 such a remark as this, " John Milton, the 
sublimest poet of all times;" much better and nobler is 
Hugo's view that poets are not to be compared, for each 
holds his own place perfectly ; but it is of no use to argue 
such a point. J. v. b. 

Poems: Patriotic, Religious, Miscellaneous. By Abram J. Ryan 
("Father Ryan"). Tenth edition. 12mo., pp. 347. Baltimore: 
The Baltimore Publishing Company. 

" He dips his pen in fire!" said a southern poet of John G. 
Whittier. The same may be said, and with equal emphasis, 
of him the title of whose memorial volume of verse appears 
above. Mr. Ryan was unquestionably one of the very first 
writers of the south in poetic power. His scope was far more 
limited than that of Lanier, and few of his strains are so high 
as almost any of that poet's; but he possessed quite as much 
poetic quality as Lanier, or, indeed, any other southern 
poet. He always chose, save in the " Song of the Mystic" 
■ and kindred pieces, thoughts familiar to the people ; yet he 
felt so deeply, and was so richly gifted with the metrical 
faculty, that not one of all the poems in this collection but is 
worth cherishing. Doubtless, his most successful as well as 
most popular pieces are " The Song of the Mystic " and " The 
Conquered Banner". These are certainly among the most 
fervid and poetical pieces of verse ever produced in this coun- 
try; but in all there are enduring qualities. Some lines are 
inferior, and a few rhymes are poor ; yet the technical features 
of the poems rank with those of our most distinguished verse- 
men. The book is accompanied with a memoir of the author, 
by John Moran, of Washington, and also contains a full- 
page likeness of Mr. Ryan and cuts of the Irish flag ; of St. 
Mary's church, Mobile, and the author's residence adjoining ; 
and of the Confederate banner. The covers show elegant 
and tasteful binding. e. r. c. 

Japanese Fairy Tales. New York: For sale by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

These are not only Japanese folk stories, but presented in 
little Japanese books, each story bound separately, with an 
ornamented cover tied with silk floss. They are eight in 
number. Six of them have an excellent moral, and only one 
or two of them are at all unpleasant, and these not so 
unpleasant as our common nursery tale of Hop-o-my-thumb. 
Some of them are very pretty. Like all folk-lore stories, they 
are very carefully and directly told. The illustrations, which 
are profuse, are interesting bits of Japanese art. The little 
books are so prettily bound that they would form an enter- 
taining gift to any one interested in undeveloped but vigorous 
art. 

Never too many cyclopedias; always room for a better 
one. We have been examining with interest the " Inter- 
national Encylopedia ", which is now being urged as a can- 
didate for public favor, by Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York. 
It is, as all cyclopedias ought to be, a growth, starting from 
the father of all cyclopedias, " Conversations-Lexicon" , pub- 
lished in Leipsic in 181 2, passing through the growths of the 
"Chambers' Cyclopedia" — and the "Library of Universal 
Knowledge," published a few years ago by the energetic 
Alden of New York. Revised, re-edited and enlarged, it 
now presents itself in the shape of fifteen handsome, practical 
volumes for $45.00. We like all the cyclopedias and covet 
them all; but certainly the same amount of money cannot 
be put into any books that will yield larger returns in the 
home than in this form. It is possible, where the 
" Britannica " is not ; and as a ready reference it is handy, 
even where the " Britannica " is. It is the natural basis of a 
parish library, a Sunday-school library, a teacher's library 
and a minister's library. We are glad for the publication of 
Dodd & Mead, and hope to see it circulate. 



THE HOME. 



A Recollection of Last Summer. 

" Now run out and call the children, Bertha; here it is 
eight o'clock.'' So says mother, and I run out quickly; but 
where are the children, whose fares I saw not five minutes 
ago? I hear the sound of talking in the back yard, and sure 
of myself, I run round the house to find it was enly Nora 
talking over the fence to her best friend. She declares they 
were here "just now," but to my vision they had vanished. 
I hasten across the yard, thinking they may have gone to see 
Aunt Mary, who lives in the next house. No, her children 
are nearly ready for bed. Ralph had seen Flossy, however, 
not long before, crossing the road. I hasten away again in 
the direction indicated. I inquire at two or three nouses, and 
at last hear that Flossy has gone with Effie to see something 
on the corner. In the mean time, I have found Bob playing 
ball in a field. Every one knows it is never too warm for 
boys to play ball. After calling him until I am out ot breath, 
he is made to understand that he is wanted. Trouble is but 
just begun. "Just one more bat, and I'll come right in." 
I catch sight of Flossy on the corner, and soon I start tri- 
umphantly with her for the house. She lets me lead her in 
passive, but soon murmurs in a decided tone, "Don't think 
it's fair to have to go to bed before Bob does." Nevertheless, 
she throws herself down on the bed, saying, " Oh, dear, it is 
so hot I can't undress," and my suggestion that she put on 
her nightgown goes unheeded. Five minutes pass, but Bob 
does not make his appearance ; five more, and still he is 
waiting for " one more bat." This time mamma goes for 
him. He soon appears on the scene of action, but when 
nearly undressed, remembers that his coat is hanging on the 
fence about two blocks awd'y. He gets it, and comes back 
much sooner than I dared hope. Meanwhile Flossy is safe 
in her bed, and Bob starts for his own in the room opposite. 
Then comes the nightly request from Flossy, — "Won't you 
come to bed now, Bertha?" I refuse, simply because I am 
too tired for that. She doesn't exactly understand the rea- 
son. Then she wants to go in Bob's room to kiss him good 
night, which I permit. Their prayers are said, intermingled 
with some laughing, much to my displeasure. I talk quite 
severely about the wrong of mingling fun and prayers, but it 
doesn't seem to have much effect. At last I am on the steps 
down stairs, cooling off, and think how glad I am to have 
them safely disposed of, when Bob appears at the head of 
the stairs calling, " Mamma, can't I have a drink of water?" 
"Yes, Bertha will get it; run right back to bed." The 
water is brought, both pillows well shaken up, the sheets 
smoothed out, and then I go back, hoping for fifteen minutes 
of rest before bedtime. All is quiet for a few minutes, and 
then the sound of laughter is wafted down the stairs, follow- 
ing a sudden noise. We rush up to find that a slat has fallen 
out of Bob's bed, and the two small, night-gowned figures 
are in a state of excitement until all is put to rights again. 
The clock strikes the half-hour past nine, and mamma and I 
are too tired for anything but rest. We say, "Soon they 
will be big enough to put themselves to bed without noise or 
trouble. But then, who wants them to grow up fast? They 
do that any way faster than we really like, so why not be 
patient for the short time that they are " our troublesome 

comforts?" 

Bertha Boyd. 

"Will he do the deed and repent it? 

He had better never been born. 
Will he do the deed and* exalt it? 

His fame shall be outworn. 
He will do the deed and abide it, 

And sit on his throne on high, 
And look on to-day and to-morrow 

As those who never die." 



In a republic the passions of the hour must ever prevai 
over serene judgment. w. w 
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I saw, lately advertised, the title of a new theological 
work, published in England. It was this: "The Divine 
Satis/action: A Review of what should and should not be 
thought about the Atonement" The author is James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D., and the book has lately reached its second 
edition. I have not seen the volume itself, nor do I think it 
would contain very much that either you or I would care to 
spend much time over. But Professor Toy, of Harvard col- 
lege, says of it and of its author : 

Mr. Whiton is already favorably known by various theological 
writings, in which he shows a notable breadth and depth of relig- 
ious feeling. The object of the present work is to prove that the 
Biblical teaching of atonement, properlv understood, contains noth- 
ing that i6 opposed to our highest moraf sense. The author rejects, 
from his conception of atonement, everything that he cannot bring 
into harmony with perfect individual freedom — 6uch asthe vicari- 
ous suffering of Christ, the arbitrary forgiveness of sins, and imputa- 
tion of Christ's righteousness. He really draws his principles of 
religious life from his own moral consciousness. At the same 
time, his reverence for the Bible is so great that he feels constrained 
to prove his position to be Biblical. I do not think, however, that 
his exegesis is exact; he does not succeed in eliminating the idea of 
vicarious suffering from the Epistles. But the spirit of the book is 
admirable, and must contribute to the establishment of a more 
rational idea of religion. 

It was not, however, especially with the subject-matter of 
this book, — the Christian idea of " atonement," — that I 
wished, friends, to occupy your thought to-day. Certain 
ideas, the rather, suggested simply by the title of the volume 
in question, as that title first met my eye, are what I would 
endeavor, in the main, to set forth. And I have taken that 
title, direct, as the title of my discourse : The Divine Sat- 
isfaction. 

First, however, I must outline briefly, for the sake of the 
comment I shall wish to make, what the phrase has meant 
in the Christian church for many hundreds of years, as it 
has been literally interpreted. 

Under the ecclesiastical idea of " sin" and the Christian 
scheme of" salvation,' ' all men have been held, for nearly two 
thousand years, to be under the just condemnation of ever- 
lasting punishment — in consequence of the " fall" of the 
mythical "Adam" in the times of the race's infancy. In 
the disobedience of the supposed "first man" to the com- 
mands of the Hebrew God, concerning the eating of the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, "Adam" 
and all his descendants to remotest time came under the 
divine wrath. " Infinite justice" was offended ; and in 
order that infinite justice might meet infinite satisfaction, — 
" divine satisfaction," — all men must partake of the evil con- 
sequences. 

And thus, for many centuries, the course of things went 
on, and the tribes of earth went down to death. 

But in the lapse of a number of thousands of years, 
" God," in compassion for the creatures he had made, but 
who had rebelled against him, was able to devise a plan 
whereby " infinite justice" might still be " satisfied," and yet 
man as a whole go free thenceforth, under certain conditions, 
from the inherited curse. The divine plan, whereby in- 
finite justice should be appeased, was this: A part of 
" God" himself should come to earth, and, in the pwson of 
a young Jew, give his life once for all, as an infinite sacrifice 
to the remainder of " God" still on the throne of the uni- 
verse, — who, according to the scheme, though newly wishing 
well to men, continued to demand some sort of recompense 
for offended righteousness. And this infinite sacrifice made 
in the person of Jesus (for that portion of " God M which 
C&me to earth and dwelt in the man of Nazareth was as 



"infinite God" as the remainder that still ruled in the skies, 
and thus the sacrifice was " infinite sacrifice") was held to 
counterbalance humanity's infinite guilt : conditionally, 
however, even now, we have to add, on every man's individ- 
ual, formal acceptance (in the name of that part of "God" 
which was sacrificed) of the. atonement made to the other 
part. 

In briefest outline, this was, so far as I am able to under- 
stand it, the original Christian scheme, — though possibly I 
have not here expressed it with all the plausible smoothness 
and contradictory circumlocution of the popular creeds, nor 
presented it in accepted ecclesiastical language. . . . We 
see things, oftentimes, with altogether a new face, by thinking 
them in straightforward language. 

Now, I would not have you think, friends, that I am 
declaring that all this, which I have just been setting forth in 
its naked wonderfulness, is held by all Christians to-day- 
even of the evangelical sects. The single volume which gives 
my sermon its title proves the contrary. There are growing 
to be in the church, of late years, various more rational ideas 
of sin and forgiveness, of causes and consequences, than were 
ever held until quite recent times. Yet the creeds of the 
church — still subscribed to by all evangelical church-members 
— continue to set forth such things, and very many who 
formally accept them as " God's truth " are openly tenacious 
of them if you or I dare to question them. 

All that aside however for our present purpose, we ought 
not to fail to note, before passing from this old-time thought, 
that the soul of truth in the whole complicated scheme — for it 
has a soul of truth — is one which the world will never outgrow. 
Almost all of the great ideas of mankind, held through long 
periods, — however false in garb, — are most often true in fact. 
In the present instance, for example, the man " Adam " may 
be proved altogether a mythical personage. Jesus himself, 
even, may be held more and more, as years go on, to have 
been simply a pure, open-souled, natural, patriotic Jewish- 
youth, around whose brief, earnest life as a nucleus the grow- 
ing church built up symbol and dogma and high ideal, until, 
in the maze of speculation and formula, the original human 
teacher of Galilee was altogether forgotten. And moreover, 
— greater transforming fact yet, — " sin " and "evil," in human 
life, may be demonstrated, without possibility of question, to 
be not at all, in every instance, nor in many instances, pure 
" wilfulness," and open " antagonism to God," — much less, 
ever, inherited " total depravity;" but rather, in by far the 
majority of cases, simple " imperfection " of blood and brain, 
and a result of natural weakness of untrained will: both of 
which features of his defective, as-yet-unsublimated nature, 
man to-day is rapidly learning how he may outgrow, and 
shall sometime altogether outgrow. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this our new modern thought 
and better actual comprehension of things, the eternal fact 
will abide — founded in the nature of things as the universe 
goes on — that evil, invariably, unless some " atonement " is 
made, does bring evil, awful consequences ; that the laws of 
life, and of the universe, under which man has his existence, 
are no whit less exacting or remorseless, in any instance, than 
the vengeful personalized deity of old- time was deemed to be. 
The world -forces demand, on the contrary, " to the utter- 
most," equally with the merciless deific Fabrication of the 
child-world, — unless by human intelligence thwarted. Man 
may co- operate with recuperative forces, towards mending. 
But offended "law," no less than an "offended God," 
must meet " satisfaction " of some kind. Divine " forces," 
gone contrary to, — whether with open knowledge, or in utter 
ignorance, — must meet, equally with " divine justice," divine 
satisfaction, of some kind. 

Thus those who, in theology to-day, have turned as it were 
square about, and declare now a " God of love," — that is to' 
say a God who, for any reason, or under any certain condi- 
tions, whatsoever they may be, will " forgive" and i< save to 
the uttermost," making consequences as though they had not 
been,— *r$ falsifiers an4 m&afcen, equally wjft the phanta* 
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siasts of old time, who declared only a " God of wrath.' ' 
For the universe does not so work ! The forces of the over- 
ruling energy are immutable. Evil brings evil for evermore — 
unless, as I have said, thwarted by intelligent, counteracting 
good. Absolute " forgiveness" of any sin is impossible : its 
consequences follow in the nature of things. The God-power 
does not, and cannot, contradict itself. 

It is only thus, — through the absolute invariability of up- 
holding and corrective law, — that sentient, intelligent life, 
in a universe such as we know ours to be, could exist and 
grow from more to more, from higher to higher. It is only 
thus that the physical worlds, even, could abide as worlds. 
If evil and chaos — broken law — whether in planet or in man, 
were not invariably "destructive;" moreover, if they were 
not ground down and made "abnormal," — indeed, if they 
were not abnormal in the very nature of things, — soon evil 
and chaos would predominate over good : which never yet, in 
the history of nebula or world or human soul they have done ! 
— else nebula would have scattered to the remotest limits of 
the universe ; never would its whirling haze have condensed 
into suns and planets. Worlds would have sundered them- 
selves into fragments; never would they have circled, " sing- 
ing," in their orbits, about their parent stars, forever in eternal 
order. The entirety of potential human soul would never 
have climbed from worm to man, — from savage to barbarous, 
from barbarous to a race bringing forth a Socrates, a Spencer, 
an Emerson ; — but, the rather, having attained to that pro- 
gressive stage, would have continued worm or savage, or sunk 
again to polyp. 

And if indeed, now, — anticipating just here a possible senti- 
mental criticism, — there may seem to be, to some, at first 
thought, and in one aspect, in all this new and better scien- 
tific analysis of modern times, not much to prefer, in tender- 
ness or beauty, over the older theologic phantasies, there really 
is for us, nevertheless, this two-fold satisfaction in the new : 
namely, that the new is the True ; and furthermore, that the con- 
sequences of ignorance, and even of wilfulness, in human exist- 
ence, — the consequences now or any time, present or future, — 
are not, and shall never be, the arbitrary " retribution " of a 
jealous and exacting personal deity, who, if he had wanted to, 
might surely, from the very first, if all that is said of his power 
and love be true, have upbuilt and blest men, rather than 
put them at the very start under a curse, and then, in resent- 
ful pettishness, hurled them down to eternal torment. 

" 'Tis good to have a giant's strength, 
But tyrannous to use it as a giant." 

Ay ! and 'twere glorfous to have a God's strength, and 
devilish not to use it as a God. 

"Consequences," the rather, good or bad, we know now 
to be, in a word, the on-working, upbuilding, beneficent ener- 
gies of Nature, — of the unknowable God-essence, — invariably 
enforcing a natural outcome for every good or evil act : — in 
order that the stability of things may be upheld, final good 
be brought to pass, and a true " divine satisfaction " reign 
v at last, the predominant nature of things ! 

And we thus see that it was indeed only in the fanciful, 
awful, dramatic garb in which the early thought of men was 
clothed; only in the idea of a jealous personalized ven- 
geance, remorselessly following man's every imperfect deed, 
and making, moreover, all "sin," great or small, inheritor 
of the same arbitrary, unlimited woe, — that the early church- 
creedmakers were at fault. The underlying idea in their 
scheme was, and is, a true idea, and shall be for ever. 

But the overruling power — glad word ! — is Law. The 
overruling power is the beautiful and helpful and beneficent 
energy (altogether unknown by mortal in its absolute, inner 
essence, and possibly more wonderful, more hopeful, more 
divine on account of man's very ignorance of it) which car- 
ries all things up and on from less to more, from bad to good, 
and from better towards best; the energy that searches through 
and through all things, and forever through all things, " from 
Chaos to the dawning morrow" ;— through planet-haze and 
condensing system ; through lambent globe and solidifying 
$art.h; through §}9wly-eyQlving leaf and bud; through the 



beginnings, later, of sentient life, in however humble forms; 
— and, finally, even through 

". . . all our human plight, 

The soul's birth, pilgrimage, and flight"; 

— the energy which, in a word, in its progressive ongoing, — 
and eternally permeating all things, — however apparently re- 
gardless, at times, of whatever good, or evil, comes in as a 
temporary incident in its career, — 

44 In city, or in solitude, 
Step by step, lifts bad to good ; — 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best !" 

And, once more, — to complete this part of my exposition, — 
the "atonement," the true "atonement, "which, I hinted a mo- 
ment back, must be made, in every instance where law(whether 
of body or mind or spirit) has been violated, if ever a truer 
and nobler life is to be gained, is now seen to be not really an 
"arbitrary" thing either, any more than natural "condemna- 
tion," or consequences, is an arbitrary thing. " Atonement " is 
now seen to be not at all through the "infinite vicarious sacri- 
fice " of any man, or of any God; but, as the deep constructive 
significance of the word itself implies, is in the assisted, the 
growing at-onc-ment, the entrance into harmony, of every in- 
vidual human soul, with the universe's powers of good, which 
alone are eternal and upbuilding; — a harmony into which man 
" enters " through conscious co-operation with those powers. 

Ignorant or neglectful of such harmony, man wanders, suf- 
fers, sins. But coming into such harmony, — forsaking, with 
energized will, all evil, and following, with eager, worshipful 
soul, all good, — " divine justice" is met and accomplished, 
" divine satisfaction " is attained ! 

And, again I say, by every man individually; never by 
another, for him. 

And now, — the literal interpretation which " theology v has 
always given to the phrase, " The Divine Satisfaction," hav- 
ing been, for the sake of illustration, made apparent, together 
with the more or less of latter-day explanatory comment 
which I have by no means felt it right to omit, — I may pro- 
ceed to read into the expression which is the burden of this 
paper, more directly than I have yet done, the especial mod- 
ern significance which I have in mind, which gave call to this 
discourse, and which I deem the quoted phrase may helpfully 
and hopefully include for us. 

If, now, I could put my whole remaining thought into one 
or two brief sentences, those sentences would be these : 

Man himself is, in essence and possibility, divine. He par- 
takes of the God-nature. In that wonderful generalizing 
phrase of Herbert Spencer's (and Herbert Spencer's is, with- 
out question, the greatest mind of the race to-day)— "The 
power, or force, which wells up in us as consciousness, as 
love, as will, is the same power, or force, by which the worlds 
were and are created and continued." 

The life in man, that is to say, is the God-essence of the 
worlds. We, and the divine on-working energy of the spheres, 
are "one." 

Moreover, the great call of all, therefore, among many 
high calls which forever vibrate in man's soul, is the same 
great call, identically — and naturally — as that which, figura- 
tively speaking, seems to be, and indeed must be, the impetus 
(so to speak) with which the entirety of Nature swings for- 
ward towards completer being: the call, "Perfection!" the 
call, " greater good !" — ay, the greatest good !" 

Some one has said, in wise and inclusive definition, " Re- 
ligion is the effort of man to perfect himself." Religion is 
not that — all that (books, creeds, miracles, prayers, prostra- 
tions) ; but simply and helpfully this : which the veriest child 
may understand and strive to help on : Man's effort, in 
whatever nation, and by whatever means, to perfect himself I 
No nation, moreover, of any least degree of civilization and 
intelligence, is without such conscious effort for higher good. 
And furthermore, this universal on-reach towards perfection, 
**§ it is the great, the pa^urajly predominant impelling fore 
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in man, all over the globe, is also — to reverse now, an instant, 
what I said a moment ago — the great impelling force through- 
out the physical worlds also ; and not only through the 
physical worlds, but, we may be hopefully confident, through 
all moral and spiritual planes or spheres of existence which the 
all-including and wonderful universe shall ever be discovered 
to bear in its bosom. The universe is indeed /////-verse : 
"turned into one," composed of one ; one in origin and 
essence and power, . . . and the whole permeated —for 
ever thrilled through and through — by the God ! 

Thus, man is indeed " divine ;" — a part of God. And in 
his strife for self-improvement; in his struggle to make tfie 
most ot all his high opportunities in a universe-house full of 
high opportunities; in his increasing conscious endeavor, in 
this modern age, to free himself, even further than he has 
already, in past epochs, done, from the untempered sway of 
low, merely animal forces: in a word, in his struggle — then 
and now, and always — for power over Nature's every crude- 
ness; for completeness, wholeness, in every department of 
body and mind; and especially for nobler attainment in the 
things we call " spiritual, " the things of the soul, — here, I 
would affirm, lies man's "divine satisfaction!" For this is 
overcoming the loiv and evil : this is entering into active, living 
communion and co-operation with the highest "God above 
all Gods worshiped of all nations." 

The truth is, — and we must not shut our eyes to the fact, 
nor fear to grapple with it : the truth is, that if the God- 
power is indeed "infinite,"— if the "God" is " All," — 
then certain expressions of the God-power are not always 
" good ;" are inimical to man ; are things man has, with all 
his soul, to fight against and endeavor to overcome. The 
low, the bestial, the crude, the cruel, in Nature, are as much 
the expression of the God-force as the high, the humane, the 
lovely, the helpful — only, the former are, we dream, the tem- 
poral; the higher and better, alone, are eternal. 

Many centuries ago, looking forth upon the beauty and 
wonder of the natural world, — of sunrise and moonrise, of 
sea and mountain and meadow, and the mighty heavens; 
looking, too, upon the nobler of the lower animals, and 
observing their wonderful instincts and careful self- preserving 
tendencies; — more than all, dreaming of mother-love, and of 
fatherly care, and of children's prattle and caresses, the old 
writer, whoever he may have been, who, far back in Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew ages, wrote of the "creation," and left 
his thought for us in the Book of Genesis, said, of all that his 
ear heard, and that his eye saw, and that entered into his heart 
to conceive concerning the Whole of Things, — " Behold, it 
was very good." 

In reality, however, underneath all Nature's order and 
beauty thus far in the onward evolution of things, there have 
been many woeful, bitter tragedies, innumerable unavailing 
cries for help, — cries of anguish from sentient lips, bitterness 
of human soul and agony of human heart. And Nature has 
not seemed to care very much for all this, — any more than she 
seems to care when she topples a rock from a cliff upon a 
bunch of fragrant, springing violets ; any more than she seems 
to care when she whirls the earth's inner fires till they surge 
madly up and engulf a city, with its people, in hot death ; 
any more than, centuries ago, she seemed to care when, surg- 
ing as hotly in the vengeful brain of an ancient Hebrew poet, 
she made him put into the mouth of the angry, personified 
God of the universe, "The Lord of armies mustereth the host 
of the battle. Every one of them that is found shall be 
thrust through ; their children also shall be dashed to pieces 
before their eyes. Howl ye; for behold the day of the Lord 
cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger." 

"Underneath all Nature's beauty and bounty, thus far in her 
onward strugglings for nearer physical perfection, have been 
many apparent convulsions and corner-turnings and entangle- 
ments; and many moral twistings also. And in maris 
upward-growing, expanding life have been the same. 

What is it that Longfellow, under his breath, shudders to 
whisper? — 



" This life of ours is a wild aeolian harp, of many a joyous strain, 
But under them all there runs a loud, perpetual wail as of souls in 
pain." 

But here I will not longer stay. The time is indeed coming, 
we may believe, though it never yet has come, when men may 
look forth, over the world of Nature, even over the world of 
man, and say truly, " Behold, it is very good;"— when there 
shall really be " divine satisfaction." 

All lies in man's own hands. He himself is the " God," — the 
transforming power within Nature, -—which, so far as man's 
little lot and corner of things is concerned, shall help and up- 
lift and sublimate Nature ! 

You recall the verse of Matthew Arnold ? — 

" For man hath all that Nature hath, but more; 
And in 'that more Jie all his hopes of good. 
Nature is cruel, man is sick of blood; 
Nature is stubborn, man would fain adore; 
Nature is fickle, man hath need of rest; 
Nature forgives no debt, and fears no fraud; 
Man would be mild, and with safe conscience blest. 
Man must begin — know this!— where Nature ends; 
Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave." 

What shall we say, however, when we recall one thing which 
Matthew Arnold, in these forceful lines, seems to forget: the 
truth, namely, that the z////verse does not permit the thought 
man and Nature; it must be, the rather, man in Nature. 
Shakespeare is the wiser, where he asserts : 

14 Nature is made better by no means 
But Nature makes that means: even that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes." 

# So even here, again, — in the larger synthesis, the wider 
summing up, — we have still our Hope, that in Nature, and 
therefore, if he wisely seek it out, to be in man, is yet more 
and better still than all the past of outward beauty and good, 
and all the past of high human struggle and aspiration and 
faith, have wrought. And as the years go on, diviner and 
diviner "satisfaction " shall come to have home in the souls 
of men ! 

The poets have always been prophetic. Shakespeare, once 
more, has exclaimed, looking ahead down the years, — nay, 
looking at the best in man as he saw and lived with men some 
few generations ago : 

•'What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infi- 
nite in faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god!'* 

And the poet Herbert, looking at the best in man as he 
knew and lived with men in his generation, exclaimed : 

" Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one thing to another, 

And to all the world besides. . . . 

Nothing has got so far 
But man hath caught and kept it. 

His eves dismount the highest star, 

He is, in little, all the sphere." 

And the singer* in our own little pamphlet of hymns we* 
should not forget: 

"Child of passion and of pain, 

Sounding all of being's scale; 
Golden link in Nature's chain 

'Twixtthe Infinite and frail. 

" Lord of laughter and of tears, 

Owner of all lands in fee 
By a title that inheres 

In his greater gift to see. 

" Where he goes the heavens bend, 

Letting all their secrets through; 
And the Graces him attend 

In a glorious retinue. 

" Working up through cycles wide, 

Nature finds in him her goal; 
All her forces glorified 

Come to flower in his soul ! " 



▼ Walter R. Thomas. 
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Truly, Nature provides us with every opportunity we need ! 
If all men could but be awakened to do their part / . . . Yes, 
if we ourselves but did our part ! . . . And if, henceforth, we 
should begin to help others, even a few, to see and learn and 
do! — inspiring them, at the same time, to follow a similar 
line of good for others, starting, thus, an infinite progression 
of good ! . . . If, in the one simple yet mighty thing of in- 
creasing just the will-power of men towards the doing of the 
known right, — if in this alone we should inspire the veriest 
accumulating trifle ! — then should the sublime forward-reach- 
ing of Nature, and of man in nature, fail not. The " future 
of good " would be made speedier and easier and surer. The 
true "divine satisfaction " of the years and of the ages should 
sometime come to pass. 

In the old-time scheme of " salvation," and of the "atone- 
ment M made by Jesus, of which I spoke when I began, there 
was one feature which will help us greatly if we look at it 
aright, — as here and now in conclusion, this morning, we 
bend at least our own wills once more to the Best. 

Some said of old, among the early Christian Fathers, that 
the death of Jesus, " the infinite son of the infinite God," 
was not a sacrifice to God, but rather to the devil. Through 
Adam's "fall" the devil had gained, by pre-arrangement 
with God, a hold on the human race. Gregory of Nyssa 
was one who held to this thought; and his argument was 
somewhat like this : Men had become the slaves of the devil. 
The "son of God/'— God in Jesus, — offered himse If to the 
devil as the ransom which should release all others. The 
crafty devil assented, caring more for the one Jesus, with the 
infinite attributes inherent in him, than for all the rest of 
mankind. But, — and here is the whole value of the story 
for us now, — notwithstanding his "craft," the devil, in his 
bargain, lost all ; since, simply because Jesus was infinite in 
attributes, the devil could not hold him after he had accepted 
him, and Jesus returned to the skies. This " trick " on the 
devil, as the Church Fathers piously knew it, of course implied 
deception on the part of God and Jesus, inasmuch as they 
knew, while the devil did not know, how the bargain would 
conclude. But Gregory declared that the bargain was justifi- 
able, nevertheless ; — the end sanctified the means ! 

In the Middle Ages, many wonderful legends and dramas 
were founded on this story, — they may be seen yet in Euro- 
pean libraries, — carrying out with much ingenuity the pro- 
found idea for those years — a residuum from Manicheism 
and the Gnostics — that the devil (the personification of evil), 
notwithstanding his subtlety, was at last outwitted by the 
wisdom of God (the personification of good), and thus 
appeared, in comparison, as a " stupid " devil. That was the 
denouement of every performance : the devil was hooted from 
the stage as a "stupid" devil, while "the God" alone, 
(the high power of good) was declared triumphant. 

Carrying out, now, in modern guise, the dominant idea of 
this phantasy, we may observe that, in all speculative ages, — 
until modern science came in to show us atomic glories, and 
the promise and potency of all life in the dust of the balance, 
— " matter " has been supposed to be "evil." The bodies 
of men, often, have been self-lashed for the "sins" (the 
imperfections, the unsublimated surgings) of the expanding 
God-force in human souls ! For, certainly, the forces of the 
lower animal appetites, making human bodies and minds their 
home; the appetites which have "held over" in man, in 
his progress upward from lower forms, — these are evil, — in 
their excess, — when unrestrained, — when undiverted to good; 
whatever we may deem, or wish to deny, concerning " mat- 
ter " in itself, in opposition to "spirit." These lower pas- 
sions in men, — of avarice, of carelessness towards others, of 
gluttony* and intemperance, of selfishness of every name and 
order: idleness, vengefulness, wantonness, impurity, — all, — 
are remnants of an inferior grade of being, of a lower order of 
existence. And moreover, these now are what hold men 
back, — now that men have come to be beings of a new order, 
standing with their faces towards heaven, and with mind and 
soul, and helpfulness to the brother, rather than strife and 



blood and selfishness, their highest end and goal. The God 
is climbing ! 

Yet if, even in this age, all the lower, evil tendencies and 
passions in man, — which still, in thousands, in millions of 
individuals existing in the guise of humanity, are the domi- 
nant tendencies and passions, — if all these idiosyncrasies and 
wild surgings could be again personified, would they not 
make an excellent "devil" still? Heretofore, it has been 
always on this same basis that men have budded, in con- 
structing their mythical "Satans," though they might not 
always have known such to be the material with which they 
wrought — their own unrestrained, untempered passions. 
The " devil " has always been the personification of the bad, 
the harmful, the degrading, just as " God " has always been, 
and is still, in the highest ideal, the personification of the 
good, the better, the Best. 

And, for ever, good is, in the nature of things, greater, 
wiser, more powerful, than evil ! Evil is, for ever, " stupid," 
and, under the right conditions, easily — or at any rate, finally 
— put to rout by good ! If not by greater shrewdness and 
trickery, then at any rate by sheer high force of nobility ot 
being, and truer right to be, good does and shall, always, 
overcome the power of the bad. It makes, and shall for 
ever make, beauty, and truth, and purity, and sympathy, to 
be the things we call sweet and desirable, and like " light" ; 
while all sin and foulness, and ungenerousness of life, are 
" bitter" and "////desirable," and the " blackness of dark- 
ness." 

Shall we, in our individual daily lives, help still more to 
discrown the powers of evil in humanity? enter more nearly 
into the raz/at-one-ment with good? — that we, and the race, 
may more truly have part in the actual " divine satisfaction," 
slowly accumulating with the years? 

We may ! 



Passages from Doctor Ghanning's Note Book. 

On Freedom, — " I low many have fought for civil liberty 
without a glimpse of true freedom ! " On Fellowship, — 
" We all lean on one arm." On Character, — " What 
grandeur may lodge in a small form if it express purpose — 
the eagle in the clouds.'" On Friendship, — " We should 
want friends to incite us to be victims to humanity, to be 
more than their friends." On Love, — u Nothing is more 
awful than love; nothing provokes less undue familiarity." 
"Love is not giving ourselves away: we are too great to 
be given away." " Love absorbing the whole nature would 
destroy itself. Its office is to expand the whole nature." 
"The loving heart looks into the mystery of nature. Life 
is love. To love is to live." " In loving all we do not 
love a mass but a multitude of individuals." " Love is the 
parent of thought." On Pride, — "When we become 
great in our own eyes, others become small." On Flat- 
tery, — " We are bound to approach men by noblest facul- 
ties — no flattery, no soothing, wheedling, etc." " We 
should look on people who give and receive flattery as giv- 
ing and receiving poison, — destroying one another." On 
Conversation, — u On every topic we may express love to 
God and man." " People converse with carelessness. 
They wish to say something, and this leads them to say 
anvthing." "Conversation confirms the temper it ex- 
presses." "Making line sounds is the ruin of eloquence." 
On Manner, — " Manner should- be a sign of ideas." "Some 
people are polite in manner, but they let you see that they 
know it. They think more of themselves than of you in 
paying you respect." 



Every work cf true art is an object of infinite study. The 
more it is known the more it will be prized and the deeper 
questions it will suggest. It can never be mastered till all 
the secret history of the artist is known, and that is never. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago.— The Union Teachers' Meeting 
was held, as usual, on Monday, at noon. Mr. 
Utter was leader. The Book of Daniel is the 
happy hunting ground for all who are so mis- 
led as to search for texts whereby to fix the 
date of the end of the world. For'this reason 
we should have clear views and knowledge 
about the last chapters ef Daniel, beginning 
with the seventh. At this point the hortatory 
part ends, — written to encourage the Jews, 
nnder the persecutions and tyrannies of Anti- 
ochus, — and the historical begins. The vis- 
ions of Daniel are not predictions at all, but 
history, told in emblems and allegorical 
scenes. Daniel's knowledge of history seems 
to be quite defective, especially of the period 
in which he is supposed to have lived in 
Babylon. For example, he represents Bel- 
shazzar as being the son of Nebuchadnezzar; 
but he was the son of Nabonedus, the fourth 
in succession from Nebuchadnezzar, and not 
a relative at all, so far as we know. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the kings of Babylonia, 
from the time it became an independent state, 
until it was conquered by Cyrus: 

b. c. 

625 Nabopolassar. 

600 Nebuchadnezzar. 

561 Evil-merodach, 2 years. 

559 Neriglissar (assassin). 

556 Laborosoarchod (boy). 

KKK ( Nabonedus (Usurper). 

555 I Belshazzar. 

536 Cyrus the Great. 
Again, Babylon was taken, not by Darius, 
the Mede, but by Cyrus the Great. But the 
writer of the book of Daniel believed that 
Babylon was taken by a king of the Medes, 
and that a Median period intervened between 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Persians. So, in 
expounding the king's dream, he says, " Thou 
art the head of gold," and then represents 
the Median kingdom inferior, the Persian 
kingdom still inferior, before the iron king- 
dom of Alexander. 

Daniel's vision, in chapter seven, will serve 
as a fair representation of the remaining por- 
tion of the book. The vision opens with a 
storm at sea, the four winds of heaven striv- 
ing together. Four great beasts come up out 
of the sea,— a lion, with eagle's wings; a bear, 
with three ribs in its mouth ; a leopard, with 
wings and with four heads; then the fourth, 
a terrible and exceedingly strange crea- 
ture, with iron teeth, which devoured and 
brake in pieces all the others, and it had ten 
horns. While Daniel was considering the 



horns, there came up among them another 
little horn, before whom three of the first 
horns were plucked up by the roots, and in this 
horn were eye6 like the eves of a man, and a 
mouth speaking great things. Here again 
Daniel repeats his one historical lesson, ex- 
tending from Nebuchadnezzar to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The lion with eagle's wings repre- 
sents the Babylonian empire. The bear is 
Daniel's imaginary Darius the Mede, and the 
Median kingdom, which he believed succeeded 
the Babylonian. The leopard represents the 
Persian empire, and the fourth beast, with its 
iron teeth, the Grecian empire of Alexander 
the Great. The ten horns are the ten Seleu- 
cidae, who ruled over Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. The little horn, with the eyes of a 
man, and the mouth speaking great things, is 
this author's persecutor, the tyrant, Antiochus 
IV. 

Chapter VIII. repeats the same history les- 
son under other figures, only here the vision 
begins with the Persian empire, represented 
as a ram, pushing westward, northward and 
southward. Alexander is represented as a he- 
goat, that casts down the ram, stamps upon 
him and breaks his horns. But just as the 

foat becomes very strong, his great horn is 
roken, and then there come up four notable 
horns, Alexander's successors, and out of 
these comes up a little horn, that waxes great 
toward the south, and toward the pleasant 
land, that is, Palestine. He even exalts him- 
self against the priests, that is, the hosts 
of heaven, and casts some of the ecclesiastical 
stars to the ground and stamps upon them, 
and, roost sacrilegious of all, he takes away 
the daily sacrifice. 

In Chapter IX. this writer shows his inade- 
quate historical knowledge in yet another 
way. He undertakes to give a new and fig- 
urative interpretation of Jeremiah xxv, 11, 12, 
wherein it is prophesied that the Israelites 
shall serve Babylon for seventy years. The 
author of the book of Daniel wishes to stretch 
the seventy years to his own time, that is, the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, B.C. 164. So 
he conceives the seventy years to be seventy 
periods of seven years, and makes out a period 
of four hundred and ninety years in this fash- 
ion, "Seventy weeks are appointed for thy 
people, and for thy holy city to complete the 
iniquity," etc. . . . "Know, therefore, 
and understand, from the going forth of the 
word that Jerusalem should be restored and 
built until an anointed one, a prince, are 
seven weeks; and during sixty-two weeks it 
shall be built with streets and moats, yet in 
troublous times," etc. He means that there 
are to be seventy weeks of years between 
Cyrus and Antiochus, made up of 7+62+1. 
The time is really about^fifty years short, but 
this is a small matter compared with the mis- 
take about Darius the Mede. 

In Chapter XI. this author goes over the 
same ground once again, and, as in all former 
visions, when he comes to his own time, he 
represents the end of all these earthly king- 
doms, as brought about by the setting up of 
the kingdom of God, which is to crush, sub- 
due, overthrow and absorb all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and is never to come to an end. 
In the final chapter, descriptive of the set- 
ting up of this kingdom, there is a declaration 
that " many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And they that be wise shall shine a6 
the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars, 
forever and ever " which is the first clear 
announcement of a future resurrection of 
good and evil souls, found in Hebrew 
literature. 

. The Southern Conference of Unita- 
rian Churches met in New Orleans on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 20 and 21. 
An essay on the ministry of Theodore Clapp, 
the first minister of the New Orleans church 



and the most popular preacher of his time 
in the southwest, was read on Wednesday 
morning by Rev. Charles A. Allen, the 
present minister of the church. An essay on 
church extension was read by Rev. George 
L. Chaney of Atlanta, and reports were made 
of the work in Charleston, Chattanooga and 
Texas. In the evening Rev. Robert Collyer 
preached to a crowded church. On Thurs- 
day Rev. E. C. L. Browne preached, and Mr. 
N. Schultz, of the last Meadville class, who 
has been working in Texas for a year, was or- 
dained. In the evening excellent addresses 
were made by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, secre- 
tary of the A. U. A., Rev. E. C. L. Browne 
and Rev. Robert Collyer. Rev. W. P. Til- 
den, who has been assisting Mr. Chaney in 
starting a new movement in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., took part in the exercises of the con- 
ference, and goes to' Nashville, Tenn., imme- 
diately, to break ground there. c. a. a. 

Boston Notes.— Rev. M. J. Savage 
preached last Sunday on the duty of Boston 
churches to provide at the north end of our 
city a workingmen's exchange. 
—Rev. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Rev. A. L. Garver, of Worcester, Mass., 
head the list of minister-tourists intending to 
sail in June for Europe. 
— A conference meeting is now appointed for 
delegates to organize the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. It will occur on the Thursday 
forenoon of anniversary week at the Unita- 
rian building. Circulars of invitation will be 
sent to all Unity clubs and kindred societies, 
and a full attendance of delegates will be 
solicited. 

—Last Sunday the forces of the Salvation 
army in America celebrated their seventh an- 
niversary service in our city. Those " soldiers 
of the cross " have rescued some few very 
unambitious Christians in Boston from a low 
kind of life; yet the larger opinion here is 
that a better way of doing the same work 
already exists in our usual people's churches 
and our multiplied temperance societies. 
Their Sunday parades with loud music cause 
a good deal of truanting from Sunday-schools, 
and certainly disturb usual church services. 
—After our old Boylston market site shall be 
covered with tall, new buildings, its vicinity 
will be very strange to a western Massachu- 
setts man returning to the scenes of his boy- 
hood. 

Duluth, Minn.— The new Unitarian 
movement at this place is making encourag- 
ing progress. The congregations number 
from fifty to seventy-five, including some of 
the best people of the city, socially and mor- 
ally. The western conference has assisted in 
no movement during the year that promises 
larger results than this new and hopeful en- 
deavor to plant a church in this important 
business center. G. W. Buckley of Battle 
Creek, Mich., is preaching there for the 
month of May. 

Tremont, 111.— Mrs. Lucretia Effinger 
preached morning and afternoon, April 17. 
Mr. H. D. Stevens, •£ Indianapolis, is ex- 
pected May 15. Our faithful workers at this 
mission station are showing increased interest 
and energy. They are hoping to secure 
services twice each month. 

Mattoon, 111.— Mr. H. D. Stevens, of 
Indianapolis, preached in this place in April. 
He is expected to supply the pulpit of Unity 
church again May 8. He will be cordially 
welcomed by the Mattoon people. How 
happy for them and the cause if they find in 
Mr. Stevens the minister for whom they 
have been waiting! 

Warren, 111.— Mary H. Graves, secretory 
of the women's conference, preached twice 
on Sunday, May 1. She brings back an en- 
couraging report. A meeting has been called 
for next Sunday, May 8, to consider the 
question of organizing a Sunday-school. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Come to the Western Conference. Note the arrangements 
in Announcement column, and report the number of dele- 
gates promptly. 

Miss Frances Willard in her tract on " Dress and Vice" 
in the "Social Purity Series," thus illustrates an important 
principle: "The style of dress among hired girls is often 
pitiful to see. But it usually puts to shame the mistress more 
than the maid by reason of its tawdrier imitation of tawdry 
fashions, set in the parlor which, in this democratic land, the 
kitchen will be sure to follow." 

Among the many admirable sayings on man in the Chan- 
ning Note Book we find the following: "The misery of 
mankind is not this or that calamity, but ignorance of the 
true resources from all calamity. " "The man who is al- 
ways receiving aids instead of conferring them is a poor 
creature. " " Man cannot control outward nature, — he can 
do more, he can rise above it. In all changes he can hold 
his steadfast course. " 

" The Ethics of Gambling is the title of the second tract 
published by the Unitarian Conference of the Pacific Coast. 
It is significant that the general title for the series is "Modern 
Religious Thought.' ' Modern religious thought is concern- 
ing itself with the questions of ethics, personal, social and 
political. Mr. Eliot's tract is timely and moving. Send for 
a copy to C. A. Murdock & Co., 532 Clay street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Then read it and lend it to boys and business 
men particularly. 

The Independent contains an article by Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, entitled, "A Poet and his Minister," which has refer- 
ence to the Rev. Thomas Jones, of Swansea, a Welsh preacher 
of peculiar oratorical powers, and his distinguished hearer, 
Robert Browning, the poet. Mr. Browning has written an 
introduction to a volume of this preacher's sermons, commend- 
ing both him and them highly. In welcoming Mr. Gunsaulus 
to our city, we are glad, among other reasons, that he comes 
as a lover of Robert Browning. 

The following from Channing has the sound of many of 
Marcus Aurelius' sayings : — " What have you lost? Every- 
thing essentially precious is left you, for your own nature is 
left you. Had a calamity fallen on you which had robbed 
you of the attributes of reason, or annihilated the principle 
of duty, or the idea of God, or the capacity of pure love, — 
then you would have incurred an infinite loss. Over such a 
calamity no weeping would be excessive. But the misfortunes 
of the day — what have they taken ? " If in the midst of our 
fretting and troubling over the petty trials that come to us 
every day, we would stop and think of this saying, how much 
comfort it would give us ! 

Channing said, "The attempt to eclipse another is an act 
of hostility. " This saying reminds us of what Victor Hugo 
says about the persistence of poets, in his " William Shake- 
speare!" — "Progress is the motive-power of science ; the 
ideal is the generator of Art. Thus is explained why perfec- 
tion is the characteristic of Science and not of Art. A savant 
may outshine^ savant; a poet never throws a poet in the 
shade. * * * Saint-Simon says (I quote from 
memory): ' There was through the whole winter but one cry 



of admiration for M. de Cambray's book; when suddenly 
appeared M. de Meaux's book, which devoured it.' If Fene- 
lon's book had been Saint-Simon's the book of Bossuet would 
not have devoured it. Shakespeare is not above Dante, Mo- 
liere is not above Aristophanes, Calderon is not above Euri- 
pides ; the Divine Comedy is not above Genesis, the Roman - 
cero is not above the Odyssey ; Sirius is not above Arcturus. 
Sublimity is equality." 

We are glad to see that the Unity club interest is assuming 
such proportions in the east as to become one of the anniver- 
sary occasions at Boston. Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall River, is the 
moving spirit. The Unity club is a western product, and 
is almost a universal attachment of our western parishes 
under one form or another, and we are glad to see it take such 
strong hold in the east. We hope at our western meetings 
next week the subject will receive some attention, and we will 
do all we can to keep our place in the national line in this as 
in other respects. 

Two or three years ago our readers were interested in our 
symposium over the " Ten Great Novels." The Pall Mall 
Gazette, of London, has been trying something of the same 
kind, limiting the competition to English novels ; and here is 
the result, showing the current English estimates: 

1. The best historical novel, Scott : *• Ivanhoe." 2. The best 
humorous novel, Dickens : " Pickwick." 3. The most imagina- 
tive romance, Rider Haggard : " She." 4. The best •« novel with 
a purpose," Charles Reade : " Never too Late to Mend." 5. The 
best tale of sea-faring life, Marryat : " Midshipman Easy." 6. The 
best tale of country life, George Eliot : " Adam Bede." 7. The 
best sensational novel, Wilkie Collins : " Woman in White." 8. 
The best tale for boys, Defoe : " Robinson Crusoe." 9. The best 
Irish novel, Lever : u Charles O'Malley." 10. The best Scotch 
novel, Scott : " The Heart of Midlothian." 11. The best novel of 
all, Thackeray : " Vanity Fair." 

Three weeks ago Unity told how the old South Meeting 
House in Boston had been turned into a school to teach 
national history and a patriotic spirit to Boston children, 
and how, through^ the summer vacation weeks, the young 
folks flocked to a weekly lecture there, and how one rich and 
patriotic lady had paid all the expenses of the work and one 
man had engineered it ; — and we asked " Where is our Mrs. 
Hemenway, and where our Mr. Mead, to do the same thing 
for Chicago?" On the very day the question was asked the 
second lecture in a children's course, quite similar to that in 
Boston, — was given in Chicago. Our " Mr. Mead" is the en- 
terprising Principal of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
Mr. H. H. Belfield. Being in Boston last summer, he attended 
one of the Old South lectures, saw the boys and girls listening 
there, " took it," and came back to do that thing here with- 
out waiting for a summer vacation. He arranged a course of 
seven lectures on " the War for the Union," each lecture to 
be by a Chicago man who was an actor in the scenes that he 
describes. The lectures are given in the hall of the Manual 
Training school, corner of Michigan Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, on Saturdays, at 2:30 p. m. Admission is given by 
tickets distributed free to pupils and teachers, and already 
three or four hundred, mostly boys, from the High and Man- 
ual Training schools are there with their ears alert. We 
presume that any one by courtesy would be welcomed with- 
out ticket. Here is the programme,— and for next year 
another is already in preparation. April 16. — Fort Sumter, 
Maj. Horatio L. Wait. April 23. — Chickamauga, Co\. A. 
N. Waterman. May 7. —Gettysburg, Col. H. W. Jackson. 
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May 14.— The March to the Sea, Gen. William E. Strong. 
May 21. — Nashville, Capt. Henry V. Freeman. June 4. — 
Life in a Military Prison, Gen. Joseph B. Leake. June n. — 
Bentonville, Gen. A. C. McClurg. Why cannot such a course 
of lectures be arranged by the school-superintendents in a 
dozen cities of a state, — utilizing the home-talent of fellow- 
citizens to tell the story which, twenty-five years since, they 
helped to make? The captains and colonels are plenty 
among us, and many a man who never wore the shoulder 
straps can tell the story better than he who had them. The 
fact that 1887 is the centennial year of the Constitution, sug- 
gests another timely theme. 

"Our Best Words' ' made its name good on April 15, by 
making the whole paper for that date a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Doctor Eliot, of St. Louis, the father of all the work that 
bears the name of Unitarianism in the west. What young 
minister need despond, who reads that " at the end of the 
first four months, on a bright, clear Sunday morning a con- 
gregation of eight" was all that waited to hear young Eliot's 
word ; and that when, eight months later, they dedicated a 
little wooden church, " four or five householders, a halt 
dozen young men, three or four women and no children, 
constituted the census of our strength," — and then thinks of 
the great church, with its^great benefactions and its power in 
the community, and of the noble university, which lay at 
the end of the old man's life ? Or who in small, frail body 
need lose heart, remembering what that hundred pounds of 
human consecration has availed to do out here in the two 
artd fifty years ? 

"King's Chapel, Boston: 200th Anniversary: 1686- 
1886." So-named, comes a stately volume, telling of stately 
ceremonies, with which many of Boston's " first families" 
celebrated gratefully and reverently and with no unworthy 
pride the finished second century of their church. The low 
and beautiful stone building stands firm and quiet in the cor- 
ner of Boston's first burying ground, — building, grave-stones, 
and the small green field with trees, making a cathedral 
quiet at the corner where two thoroughfares meet and the 
Boston of to-day bustles and hurries by. In former days it 
was " King's Chapel," because the royal governors and their 
little courts attended worship there, — being the first Episco- 
palian church that pushed its way into the unwelcoming Puri- 
tan town. After the Revolution it retained the name in 
token of allusion to "the King of Kings." And then, Epis- 
copalian as it was in origin, it became virtually the first Uni- 
tarian church of America, and revised its English prayer- 
book " to relieve the consciences of the worshippers by omit- 
ting that which seemed to them not scriptural." To it all 
our Unitarian churches may look back with love as to a 
nursing mother. The liturgy they altered then, and still 
retain, now seems a badge of elder days and ways, but seems 
natural in that low gray building by the ancient stones. At 
their anniversary they told their story and their gladness 
over in sermons and addresses, in poems, and hymns and 
prayers, — the story from the time when the " East End of 
the Town Hall" was grudgingly granted in 1686, and they 
had their "12 formes for the servise of the church and the 
movable pulpit" made, down through the escutcheoned days 
of royal governors to Freeman and Greenwood and Peabody, 
their latter-day saints. May the story go on hallowing as it 
freshens through the years to come ! 

A Central Unity club society has been proposed at the 
cast, of which all our Unity clubs and kindred societies should 
be members ; and a circular has gone among the churches 
inviting them to send a delegate to Boston in the anniversary 
week to meet with others and perfect organization. Even 
should nothing more result than a meeting once a year of 
those hundred people who believe that a church is more than 
ever a church when it has side chapels of poetry and litera- 
ture and science and art, that would be a result worth while. 
But out of such an annual meeting more would spring. 
Methods would be compared, plans would be discussed, the 



best of these would crystallize in published programmes and 
working-tools, new clubs would be tempted into being, and 
old ones find new and pleasant paths already mapped and 
surveyed for their winter's walk. Such work would very 
naturally affiliate itself with the Sunday-school society's 
province. We have known of Browning classes, as well as 
Hebrew-prophet classes, turning into prayer-meeting and 
confessional; on heights of Emerson and Whittier we bow 
the head and bare the feet as naturally as on the heights of 
Paul and John; in Romola and Les Miserables, we feel the 
God moving in history, and in the soul's depths, at least as 
really as when we study the Hebrew chronicle; the thought 
of Germany seems as sacred in its growth to a class that 
studies earnestly, as the growth of the Hebrew religion; and 
the duties of the American citizen, or the study of the great 
philanthropies of to-day, can be made to stir the heart and 
conscience at least as truly as the study of the early Christian 
church. So why should not the Sunday-school societies 
deliberately seek to encourage the Unity club side of church- 
life? Whoever knows our western churches knows to how 
genuine a mind and heart- hunger the study in the clubs can 
minister. " Unitarians" are not men and women of "prayer- 
meetings," so-called; probably we never shall be; we are men 
and women whose prayer-feeling, without the name, it is not 
hard to surprise, and whose recognition of the higher thought 
and the higher life, unchristened by the churchly names, is 
eager. The "Unity club" is really an extension of the 
church influence into the week-day life. The good time, the 
chat, the tea together, the little theater, the game, the dance, 
are well enough, — the club is better for them all, they each 
and all are better for the half-conscious connection with the 
church; but the heart of the Unity club lies in its study- 
classes, in the intellectual and moral earnestness there called 
out. If the Central society can by published hints and helps 
become a guide and a depot-agent in this behalf, we hail it 
with all welcome! 



Our Western Anniversaries. 

Before we visit our readers again these meetings will have 
come and gone. Each annual session has seemed as it 
approached " the most important one in the history of west- 
ern Unitarianism." We will not say less of this meeting. We 
look forward with interest to the fellowship of next week, and 
have no anxiety for the result The discussions into which the 
conference has been precipitated by the indefatigable energy 
of a few during the last three years we did not covet, and, as it 
seemed to us, they were largely unnecessary. But we will not 
on that account consider them unprofitable. And the out- 
come we have no doubt will be vitalizing. Indeed it already 
has been. However agitated the surface may have seemed, 
the undercurrents in our churches have been deepened and 
intensified. Our spiritual life has been quickened everywhere 
because it has been challenged. Religion has been on trial in 
our. churches. Vverbal pretensions have had to give way to 
the living convictions, and religion thereby has profited. 
We are not among who think that the last year has either been 
a torpid or a calamitous one. It has been a year of intense 
growth, of splendid mental activity east and west, from. the 
national conference down to the local parish, and the indi- 
vidual mind. The birth-throes of a larger thought, and a 
truer, because a broader fellowship, have been felt. We do 
not wish to anticipate the deliberations ofnext week. We are 
sure they will indicate three things: (1) a growing religious- 
ness, (2) an abundant courage to stand by the character tests 
of piety and of fellowship, (3) an earnest, hearty desire to 
co-operate with the American Unitarian Association, and a 
readiness to. join hands with it in hearty fashion if it is 
willing to receive the hand in the same free, fraternal spirit 
with which it is offered. In all these discusions let the true 
issue not be lost sight of: viz., whether the conditions of 
fellowship and co-operation and the Unitariaiuname shall be 
the life and certain words, or the life with or without words. 
Will it be the thing that will be insisted upon or the thing and 
the name t 
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But the coming meetings are to mean more than the dis- 
cussion of intellectual problems or of missionary plans. Post- 
office mission work, Unity club life, Sunday-school activities, 
the renewal of fellowship, and the refreshing of the spiritual 
life, — these things are to justify these annual gatherings, and 
they cause us to bid hearty welcome to our meetings. Come 
all of you. Come let us demonstrate how good it is "for 
brethren to dwell together in unity." 



Two "Statements of Faith " Better than One. 

The editor of the Christian Register has an able article in 
his paper of April 28, called " Description and Proscription," 
in which he points out clearly the difference between a 
"creed" which aims to keep people out of a church-field, 
and a " description of faith " which aims simply to tell what 
is to be found within the field without any banning intent. 
At the end of his article he notices kindly the " declaration 
of faith" in Unity of April 16, and which, — preambled by the 
words that " it represents only the thought of the majority 
to-day, binds none, and is always open to re-statement," — is 
probably to be submitted to the approval of the Western Confer- 
ence. But our friend objects to the adoption of any declara- 
tion of faith by the Conference for two reasons, if we understand 
him : (1). It may commit us after all, to a given form, rather 
than to the substance, of the statement. To this we can but 
answer, Read that preamble, which makes part of the confes- 
sion of faith its absolute today-ness, its absolute inability to 
commit and bind. (2) It is needless, because in missionary 
work it is not the form of any statement, but the power with 
which it is put, that tells. True, and yet there is the silent 
field of literature through which a noble representative state- 
ment would go more widely than any one individual's word. 
And further, the missionary in the field, the man who comes 
in constant contact with inquirers, would be re-inforced by the 
representative word. It would help him in his work, if 
together with the longer "What we Believe" tract by 
Doctor Clarke, or Mr. Wendte, or Mr. Savage, he could 
hand out a short, impressive statement to essentially the 
same effect, endorsed by a large comradeship. Just because 
it would "go" and would "/*//," however, that preamble, 
or its equivalent with the force of no word blurred, should be 
structurally incorporated in the statement. With that, it is 
apostle with the halo on ; without that, it might become an 
emissary to preach "creed." 

But the Register spends more space in urging this question: 
" If a Conference is going to adopt one statement of this 
kind, why may "it not adopfr more? Why not adopt one 
which represents the opinions of the minority ?" We think 
that would be, not only a good, but probably the better 
way. Is it not suggested in our own words ? We said (Unity, 
April 9), " If we meet, ready in heart to pass such a declara- 
tion, the noblest of the statements offered would probably 
command a large assent ; for we surely do think much alike. 
If framed in the way proposed, there is no longer need of 
exacting the precise shape and shade of one's own thought. 
Or it might be well to agree upon two quite variant statements, 
and let the vote for each reveal the Conference mind : that pub- 
lished variance " — and our essential identity in the variance, 
we might have added — " would again illustrate the spirit and 
the breadth of Unitarianism" And again in Unity of April 
16: "This declaration is printed now on purpose to invite 
examination, and to stir others to make a still nobler state- 
ment of our faith. If the Conference is willing to consider 
the proposal at all, of course more than one declaration had 
better be, and doubtless will be, submitted at the meeting." 

But we did not call the statement which might receive the 
smaller number of votes a " minority " statement, because, 
if the thing is done at all, we think every statement likely to 
be offered, having that preamble, would be likely to pass by a 
majority vote. Many of us would probably be able to vote 
for more than one. If any one series of Affirmations were 
offered, so intrinsically noble in its truth, so impressive in its 
words, so like a great psalm or chant in its effect upon the 



mind, as to secure a unanimous Amen, that might be enough 
and best^alone. But that is not to be expected. Next to that, 
two noble statements illustrating the span of faith in Uni- 
tarianism would be best, — and, possibly, the best in any case. 
Two statements, if they covered well the span, would be 
better than a larger number; better, surely, than a large 
number. * Our differences are too small to require a half dozen 
variations to word the substance of our faith; they would but 
perplex a reader trying to find out why we cared to say so 
nearly the same thing in six ways. And besides, two or three 
of the six are likely to be more nobly worded than the others ; 
there are poems and poems. For our Affirmations we want 
the clearness without the cold of a scientific catalogue, the 
glow without the mist of a poem, — if such an ideal can be 
made real. 

It has been said by another friend that, prior to voting on 
such questions as those of Faith and Fellowship, delegates 
should be instructed by their churches how to act, and that 
ratifications by the churches would be necessary afterwards. 
That would certainly be the case, if the resolutions passed 
were to have universal scope and authoritative force; but 
when they expressly say they speak for only a majority, bind 
none, and are always open to re-statement, — in other words, 
when they are simply a frank attempt to gather up in summary 
forms, and preferably in two different forms, and without the 
least binding intent or possibility, the great faiths that are 
practically everywhere preached and taught and worked for 
among us, — then what need of going about the matter so 
formally with prior instructions and subsequent ratifications ? 
The open resolutions would be everywhere understood among 
us for just what they profess to be, and the usual method of 
submitting them and passing or rejecting them would probably 
be satisfactory to all the churches ; whereas the formal and 
stately way of doing the thing would be apt to imply a signifi- 
cance and a sort of authoritative force that would be wholly 
contrary to the general thought and wish. w. c. G. 



Conference in Hindoo Land. 

The Brahmo Somaj is the name of the Theistic church of 
India, founded by Raramohun Roy, in 1830. The Sadharan 
(universal) Brahmo Somaj is the name of the most important 
branch of this church. In the midst of a society that wor- 
ships idols, treats the Vedas as infallible scripture, and is ruled 
by the caste system, this " Church of God " has abandoned 
idols, given up the Vedas, and opposes caste as a monstrous 
iniquity. Its great mission is to establish spiritual freedom in 
India, and to teach direct relations between men's souls and 
the Over-Soul. They are not "Christians," but they rever- 
ence Christ among the highest prophets. For them the 
historic back-grounds are Hindoo, not European, so their 
thoughts naturally turn to native prophets who have taught 
faith as against ceremonial works, freedom as against the bond- 
age of tradition, and truth and righteousness and love as the 
way of life eternal. 

In their temple at Calcutta " the great holy supreme God 
shall alone be worshiped, and no divine honors shall be paid 
to any man or woman as God or an incarnation of God or as 
specially appointed by God. No book or man shall ever be 
acknowledged as infallible and the only way to salvation, but 
due respect shall be paid to all scriptures and the good and 
great of all ages and all countries. In the sermons and 
prayers used in this hall no scripture, sect, or founder of a sect 
shall ever be ridiculed, reviled or spoken of contemptuously. 
Flowers, spices, burnt-offerings, candles and other material 
accompaniments of worship shall never be used, and care shall 
be taken to avoid anything tending to reduce religion to mere 
parade and lifeless forms." These Brahmos are our Hindoo 
cousins, therefore, but cousins in a country where to avow 
oneself a Unitarian of this sort is to court social persecution, 
banishment from home, and sometimes poverty and want. 
They are active in educational and reform movements, and 
they send out missionaries through the land to start Brahmo 
societies. Once a year, in January, they meet, as we meet in 
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May, to hold their anniversary festival, the Maghotsab. Just 
now, as we go to Conference, it may be interesting >Vo watch 
them at theirs. 

It is our Conference with a difference. In the first place, 
theirs lasts a fortnight ! If we understand aright the weekly 
newspapers stop during that fortnight, and the editors turn 
in to help in other ways. Every morning sees a prayer-meet- 
ing, every evening a sermon or a lecture or the anniversary of 
one of their religious societies. Last January one of the 
lectures was on Martin Luther, and it was two and a half 
hours long. One was on Chaitanya, and another on Nanak, 
two Hindoo Luthers ; and one on the " Best Teachings of 
the Age," which were fonnd mainly in the works of Emerson, 
Wordsworth and Carlyle. Like us they have a Women's 
Branch, the Brahmiko Somaj, which celebrates its own anni- 
versary, "two hundred ladies present;" and a Banga Mahita 
Somaj, or Bengal Ladies' Society, which we might translate 
" the Chicago women's association.' ' But the Bengal sisters 
meet every week, — two Saturdays in the month for prayer- 
meetings, one for the reading of their own original papers and 
discussions, and one for lectures given to them by gentlemen ; 
and once in three months comes " a social gathering open to 
guests of both sexes;" — in which respect the gentlemen 
friends of the Banga Mahita Somaj are better off than the 
corresponding Chicago gentlemen. And there are sights and 
sounds in the Maghotsab which are never seen or heard in the 
May meetings of us cool westerners. These for instance : — 

" On Saturday afternoon the whole concourse of the people, 
numbering some hundreds, young and old, learned and illit- 
erate, enthusiastically sang the Sankirtan (choral hymn) which 
had been composed for the occasion, and passed singing 
through the streets to the temple, where large numbers of 
people, men and women, young and old, waited to greet 
them. Long before the party arrived at the temple the 
benches and the galleries were filled. The spectacle was 
truly imposing and edifying. Hundreds of men with flying 
banners containing the favorite Brahmo mottoes, animated by 
one idea, and that the grandest and holiest, — maddened by 
this wine, almost frantically singing His glories, regardless of 
their rank and position in society — the scene was most touch- 
ing and drew tears from many an eye. Many a broken heart 
which had been bruised in the world, many a weak soul which 
had met sad discomfiture in the very first trial in life, found 
consolation; and when the choruses were sung, the lapge 
crowd — which grew in bulk at every stage, drawing people 
by dozens and scores — could with difficulty restrain the sobs 
which were distinctly heard at every step. When this crowd 
entered the temple there was hardly any vacant seat, and the 
spacious hall could with difficulty provide standing space." 

"On Sunday there vrasutsav (festival) during the whole of 
the day. At dawn before it was daylight numbers had 
gathered in the temple. After the service was over a large 
part of the congregation did not leave for hours, but in a 
body remained seated, not a soul stirring, and prayed and 
chanted His name. Here was one brother sending forth a 
fervent prayer from the inmost recesses of his heart ; there a 
sister singing a soul-stirring hymn broken at intervals by sobs 
of the penitent, broken heart; the blessed rejoicing at the 
bliss they enjoyed." 

" In the evening five young men were initiated into Brah- 
moism by Pandit Sivanath Sastri, who delivered a most 
impressive discourse on the occasion. ' Why have you/ said 
he, addressing the young men, ' not caring for riches or dis- 
tinctions of the world, entered the Brahmo Somaj ? Is it 
merely because the Brahmo Somaj is the place for social 
reforms, where, with iniquitous and monstrous custom, the 
caste system will no longer cripple your conscience, where no 
unjust fiat of society will fetter your thought and action ? 
Or is it even because the Brahmo Somaj preaches a higher 
morality ? No, brethren ; if only this feature of the Brahmo 
Somaj has attracted you to it, — if you seek only to reform 
your society, to ameliorate the condition of your women, to 
liberate them, or even only to practice a higher morality than 
is prevalent in Hindu society, you will be sorely disappointed. 



But if hunger and thirst for His presence and His righteous- 
ness drives you to seek shelter in the Brahmo Somaj, then are 
its doors open to you ; enter and be seated by the side of poor 
sinners who will embrace you with open arms. Here you will 
find no social distinction, no worldly honor ; here your com- 
panions will not be men at whose words society trembles, but 
poor, broken-hearted men whom nobody takes any notice of. 
Let prayer be your constant companion, never in your life 
forget it. Pray to Him daily, and surely He will bless you." 
Such is a Unitarian conference in Hindoo land. 

w. c. G. 



Beading. 

Mr. Morley has been saying some good things about edu- 
cation and the habit of reading, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract : — 

" Now I frankly admit that the habit and power of reading 
with reflection, comprehension and memory all alert and 
awake does not come at once to the natural man any more 
than many other sovereign virtues. What I do submit to 
you and press upon you with great earnestness is, that it 
requires no preterhuman force of will in man or woman — 
unless household circumstances are unusually unfavorable — 
to get at least half an hour out of a solid busy day for good 
and disinterested reading. Now, in half an hour I fancy you 
can read fifteen or twenty pages of Burke, or you can read one 
of Wordsworth's masterpieces — say, the Lines on Tintern ; 
or more than half — if a scjiolar, in the original, and if not, 
in a translation, of a book of the Iliad or the ^Eneid. I am 
not filling the half hour too full ; try for yourselves what you 
can read in half an hour. Then multiply the half hour by 
365, and consider what treasures you might have laid by at 
the end of the year ; and what happiness, fortitude and wis- 
dom they would have given you for a lifetime." 

This we repeat, is wise. But possibly there is one dif- 
ficulty about it, namely, that it may be as discouraging to 
some as encouraging to others. For many people read very 
slowly; they seem to themselves to creep at a snail's pace 
through anything worth reading attentively. Whether such 
persons read so slowly because with special concentration 
resulting in greater assimilation of what they read, or 
whether only because their minds work slowly by constitu- 
tion, but do not, on that account, work with any more pre- 
cision or result than others gifted with greater quickness, we 
know not. But that there are such slow readers we know, 
because we are one of them. To us it is appaling to think 
of reading a page of Burke in two minutes, or half a book of 
the Iliad in half an hour. We must read as we can, that is, 
as we are made to read, which is at a tortoise's pace, and 
with many stops to look about, and with much brooding and 
observation over turns of expression, and with comparison of 
different passages. We say not that this is the only way to 
read, nor even the only way to read Burke, and such like, 
with advantage and appreciation ; but it is our way. Shall 
we then, and others like us, be discouraged because we cannot 
stride with Morley over 30 pages an hour ? By no means. 
The point is, let his wise words encourage us to read, and 
let not the amount he can traverse dishearten us so that we 
traverse nothing. Our resource is steadiness. No matter 
how little be done, so it be done steadily, much comes at 
last. Locke said that " The way to grow learned is to at- 
tempt but little at a time ; short flights will gather much if all 
be saved." For tortoises like ourselves, we will supplement 
Morley thus — if we learn one wide fact, or scale one great 
thought, each day, in a year we have 365 facts or thoughts. 
Now this is no small learning; nay, if the thoughts be big 
enough, 300 of them is wisdom. j. v. b. 



We are always looking for single acts by which to judge 
the whole of a man's character, when we need the whole, in 
order to understand the single act. w. w. 
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The Maiden's Reply: 

" Come down, Oh Maid, from yonder mountain height, 
What pleasure lies in height," the 6hepherd sang ; 

******* 
" And come, for love is of the valley, come " 

Tennyson's "Princess." 

Nay, shepherd boy, 

The happy vale is not for me ; 

Dear and welcome is the joy 

Of snugly-nested home and warm fireside, 

Where true hearts bide 

In love and sweetest charity. 

But well I know 

Love lies along the heights, also: 
Though bleak and cold they stand 
Within a wintry land. 

Love, perhaps, that's long delayed; 

By pain or ignorance withstood, 

Bereft of much of human good, 

Yet waited for and prayed; — 

Love by dear losses tried, 

And sorrow purified, 

'Till all selfish longings cease, 

Melted in God's peace. 

Such the love that lies the heights along, 

Praised in my song. 

Farewell, dear shepherd boy. 

For thee the valley's cot and fireside joy, 

Lowly content and cheer, 

That spring from duty known and near ; 

But I, with those fair, shining peaks before, 

How could I choose, 

But gladly lose 

All meaner bliss and gain ? 

Though weary my feet at times and sore, 

And heavy my heart with a nameless pain, 

An inward voice still bids me know 

That love, so humble and sweet, 

There at the mountain's feet, 

Lieth along the heights, also. 

Celia P. Woolley. 



Nature an<J the Bible. 

The beauty and usefulness of the Bible is found in the fact 
that it, more than any other historical work of morals, har- 
monize? with the laws and facts of human life. It furnishes 
us with the struggles of the early Jew, the path he developed 
as he grew from savagery and ignorance into civilization and 
knowledge, the terrible vicissitudes through which he passed, 
the art and letters, law and science, which attended ever/ step 
of his progress, and beyond and above all other things in 
importance, the apprehension of God and the discovery of 
the moral law. Take the Bible in its broad application to 
human thought and life. As the oceans receive different 
names as they touch different shores, yet are the same in com- 
position, so the Bible adapts itself to the various individuali- 
ties and constitutions of mankind without a change of nature. 
It is in part the history of universal human nature. It shows 
how long it has taken man to know himself. It reveals the 
many errors, -stumblings, disciplines, battles and victories 
through which the Jewish race passed. And it struck upon 
such principles as justice and benevolence, principles which 
underlie the foundation of an absolute civilization. The fer- 
tility of thought which the Bible undoubtedly contains made 
philosophers use the Bible as good soil for the cultivation of 
their theories. As a tree is almost covered up and hidden by 
ivy, making it quite difficult to distinguish the form or nature 
of the object concealed, so the parasitic doctrines and 
religious vines which theologians have grown about the Bible 



make it difficult to separate the one from the other. But 10 
say that these doctrines or dogmas make the Bible is as absurd 
as to say that the crabs or oysters make the ocean. The Bible 
is a very natural book. It shows that an open disregard for 
the moral law brought upon society certain degenerations and 
diseases which cut off life in the blossom, polluted the blood 
of families, and retarded the progress of man. The life of 
Job is the history of a man awakening from the folly of 
ignorance into the realities of nature — of God. The life of 
Moses is the history of a man, in a low state of culture to be 
sure, who legislates a people as a priest rules his flock or a 
pope domineers over the church. The life of David is the 
history of a man wrestling with his passions and appetites, 
allowing his genius to run into the " by-ways and hedges " 
of sin, yet condemning himself as often for his wantonness 
and brutality, and yielding at last to the impulse of virtue. 
The history of Solomon is that of a royal king attached to 
wisdom as Goethe or Heine was to a knowledge of human 
nature. The life of Joseph is that of a young man, pure in 
his integrity and beautiful in his wisdom, who scorned to do 
that which he was taught was wrong. The life of Queen 
Sheba is the history of a woman, who, like Queen Elizabeth 
of England, although perhaps sensual and passionate, was yet 
a patron of wisdom, art and literature. The life of Naomi is 
that of a true wife, never unmindful of her duty nor forgetful 
of the vows which she made in marriage. And so we could 
continue to modernize the characters in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Aside from all other purposes the great aim ot the Bible is 
to make men realize the potency of natural law._ Here is a 
common basis for the church and the state, for the home and 
society. Here is a foundation for a true religion and a prac- 
tical morality. On this plane, nature and the Bible are one. 
The day is coming — we await it with joy — when Christianity 
will either be outgrown or be proven to be one with all nature. 
And planting our feet firmly upon this everlasting rock, may 
we not see all law, all life, all nature, aye, history itself, point 
toward this uncompromising conclusion — this unity of all 
things? 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 

Bird-Worship. 

The busiest world in all the world is the world of little birds in the 
April woods. Doing the duty nearest to them, they have no time for 
song, nor much talk. So their world is as silent as it is intense. 



Dear silent birds about your happy care 
In all the blossoming woods these April days' 

Shall we not count your high absorption prayer, 
And see in all your glad contentment praise? 

If my content, Father of bird and man! 

Forgets some time the Power that grants my will, 
And deems the whole world in my little plan, 
Wilt Thou not count it praise and worship still? 

E. C. L. Browne. 
Ashley Woods, St. Andrews Parish, S. C. 



Is It Honest ? 

The name Christian has for more than a thousand years 
been used with a definite and well understood meaning — to 
designate the believers in Christ ; that is, not the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth, but a person of divine nature, incarnate 
in a human body and anointed for a special mission. A 
supernatural origin is of the very essence of Christianity, as 
the word has been used until now, and is now used by ninety- 
nine hundredths of those who bear the name. But a hand- 
ful of men in these last years have proposed to change the 
meaning of the Christian name. None of these men believe 
in Christ in the sense in which the Christian world believes 
in him ; and a large proportion of them reject his supernat- 
ural character and mission altogether. This is not a new 
opinion. There was a considerable body of thinkers in the 
last century, who rejected the divinity of Jesus, while rever- 
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encing him as a man ; but they confessed that the old his- 
toric meaning of the word Christian was opposed to this 
view, and they consistently called themselves not Christians, 
but Deists, With what right now do the Unitarians of the 
present day call themselves Christians ? Is it honest ? 

I should answer this question in the affirmative, but I do 
not see how any person can give an affirmative answer to it, 
who denies the name Unitarian to any person who believes 
himself to be faithfully following out the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism. 



In Vain? 

Is all the waiting vain ? 

Is it for naught I have endured 

The maddening whirl of pain? 

In vain have all my tears 

Run piteous course before my God 

Through all my troubled years? 

Is it in vain I stood 

With torn heart crying : " Give me what, 

Though hard, Thou deemest good?" 

In vain has each hard blow 
Taught me that I was higher raised 
When I was laid earth -low? 

Was all the love I gave 

One life, in vain bestowed, as though 

I formed that young love's grave ? 

Have we no recompense 

This side the gates of Home for all 

Our wasted love intense? 

Comes not from some far sphere 
The love we deemed as lost below — 
Returning to us here? 

Lo ! after many days 

Does not the bread on waters cast 

Return in wondrous ways ? 

Eugene Ashton. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



The History of Music. In two volumes. By Emil Naumann 
Translated by F. Praeger. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart, Mus. Doc. Cassell & Co., Limited: London, Paris, 
New York and Melbourne. 

Thit is a work of 1300 pages divided nearly equally in two 
volumes, and paged consecutively from beginning to end. 
The second volume begins with page 759. The list of illus- 
trations for both volumes has 300 titles, consisting of passages 
of music, facsimiles of musical manuscripts, musical instru 
ments, ancient and modern ; mythological and ethnological 
pictures, related to music; portraits, historical buildings, 
monuments, etc. These are included in the 300 titles, and 
are scattered profusely through the text. Besides this, there 
are in the first volume nine, and in the second volume thirty- 
eight full-page pictures, which are prints of old sculptures, of 
great pictures and of portraits. The excess in number of 
these full-page illustrations in the second volume results from 
this being the more biographical volume, since it deals with 
the later history of music, therefore with the great compos- 
ers, their lives and works. Besides all this wealth of pictorial 
illustration, as excellent as it is profuse, there are two illum- 
inated frontispieces, showing musical notes and signs of the 
ninth, tenth and thirteenth centuries. Besides this, the vol- 
umes are decorated with ornamental designs and initials ; 
specimens of the melodies of many nafions enrich the vol- 
umes. The work is divided into four books, and by a novel 
arrangement each book, and in the third and fourth books, 
different divisions, have special introductions, like little gen- 
eral treatises or prefaces of the matter, which then is treated 
in detail in chapters with special titles. Book First relates to 
the classical, pre-classical, and oriental history of music, with 



chapters on the Chinese, Japanese and Hindoos, on the 
Egyptians and other Africans, on Western Asiatics, on the 
Israelites, the Islamites, the Greeks and the Romans. Book 
Second traces the development of music in the middle ages, 
treating in six chapters of Christian hymnology, folk- music, 
troubadours and minnesingers, and so on. Book Third car- 
ries on the history with Luther and the music of the Protest- 
ant church, to which subject are given seventy-four pages. 
Also, in twelve chapters, are treated the early Italian music, 
English music, and the decline of music with the Romance 
nations, and its rise with the Germans. Book Four treats of 
the history of music from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the present time. It is divided by the prefaces or 
introductions, before spoken of, into four parts, the first being 
the epoch of genius in German music, under which different 
chapters treat of Bach, Handel, Gluck, Hadyn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, about thirty pages being given to each. Then 
follows the epoch of the great German talent, as the contents 
phrases it, treated in three chapters on Schubert, Weber, 
Spohr, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn and Schumann. Then fol- 
lows the influence of the German genius on Italy and France, 
treated in two chapters, in which a chapter of fifty-two pages 
is given to the opera, and another chapter to Cherubini, 
Spontini and Rossini. The book ends with the New Romantic 
school, under which a chapter is given Berlioz and Wagner. 
A chapter of eighty- two pages discusses contemporary com- 
posers and the concluding chapter of 42 pages treats of modern 
English music. There is an index of eighteen pages in 
double columns. The author says in the preface that it is 
hoped his work " may aid in fostering an ever-increasing 
interest in the most emotional and cherished of all arts — 
music;" which, indeed, it can hardly fail to do; and certain 
it is that it will delight and instruct those who are already 
lovers of the art. It is truly an imposing work. It is very un- 
common indeed, in the wealth, profusion, excellence and ex-* 
treme interest of its illustrations. It is a critical history, display- 
ing both affluent learning, and that kind of knowledge also 
which consists in a mind thoroughly penetrated with the sub- 
ject. That this ample work does not disdain anecdote will 
appear from the following, from page 341, relating to the 
musician Josquin, which we will copy for its naive interest : 
" It is related that one day the king asked his favorite Josquin 
whether his powers were equal to the scoring a popular French 
melody, in which a part should be reserved for his majesty. 
This task was by no means easy, as the monarch was possessed 
of a very feeble voice, and of still less musical skill. But 
these were trifles to the sagacious master. He arranged the 
selected chanson for two boys', voices, adding a special part 
for the king, marked 'Vox Regis/ consisting of a single note 
running throughout the piece, reserving for himself the bass 
which, it is almost needless to say, was the most important." 

j. v. B. 

Gordon Browne's Series of Old Fairy Tales. The Drawings by Gor- 
don Browne. The story Retold by Laura E. Richards. Boston : 
Rdberts Bros. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. No. 1, Hop O' 
My Thumb. No. 2, Beauty and the Beast 

These are old stories pleasingly retold, in quarto form, il- 
luminated covers, and adorned with very vigorous illustrations. 
The drawings, in fact, are worthy of entertaining the old as 
well as the young. We must say, however, that the story of 
"Hop O* My Thumb" is not good matter for the imagina- 
tions of children, nor for elder people either, for that matter. 
The letterpress is large and clear, and the paper good. 



The hbasant and the Prince. — A story of the French Rerolution 
By Harriet Martineau. Ginn & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

The promise of the publishers to supply choice literature 
with full notes for children's reading, printed in large type on 
good paper at low prices, is being abundantly fulfilled in this 
excellent series of classics. We have in the present volume 
another old friend in new dress. In the words of the author, 
the sad story of the young prince, Louis XVII, is " a stand- 
ing lesson to all who imagine that to be a prince is to be 
happier than other people. ' ' 
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In a Storeroom. 

In the wing of a large, old house in the suburbs of a city 
was a storage room where three children were housed on a 
stormy day of early September. 

It was not very often the children were allowed in this holy 
of holies, for be it understood this was no common catch-all 
of a lumber-room. It was no part of the economy of this 
household to stow things away which were of no earthly 
good. In the first place, they had the strength of mind to 
immediately destroy and put out of its misery anything which 
was really used up. In the second place, if a thing was 
worth further use after they were done with it, they put on 
their thinking caps long enough to remember some one whose 
case it fitted, and then sent it to that person, or invited him 
to come and get it. Third, if no one could be thought of 
to whom it would be useful, it must be something really worth 
storage to find a place there. So this is the situation. The 
Toom contained things reserved for occasional use; it was 
orderly, and not overcrowded ; there was space enough to get 
at anything and use it. Some one connected with this fam- 
ily evidently had a scientific and mechanical turn of mind. 
There was a carpenter's work-bench in the roomiest and light- 
est corner, with well-kept tools in their respective places. 
Another corner hinted of chemical experiments, with the 
ccompanying unlikely dishes and suspicious looking mix- 
tures locked in behind glass doors. Across the way stood a 
tempting chest of drawers — high, old-fashioned, and showing 
itself the worse for the wear, still having remarkable capacity 
for storage. On it was a case with some fine geological speci- 
mens and a large % globe, from which the children had taken 
turns in studying geography. In the most secluded nook 
in the room, and solemnly draped in gray cloth, some- 
thing very tall and slender loomed up high, and had the most 
mysterious attraction to the children, because they were never 
allowed to meddle with it in the remotest way. Quiet little 
Sadie was more absent-minded and dreamy than usual that day, 
which was altogether unnecessary, as she was chronically so 
every day. It was Dick and Nelly who kept up an excite- 
ment by going into ecstasies over the curious stones and shells, 
who whirled the globe with desperate rapidity, to assist their 
memories as to the rate of speed in which the world goes 
round ; who found a few stray squares of board under the 
carpenter's bench, and drove tacks into them as thickly 
as pins in a pincushion. Sadie only laughed occasionally from 
her corner, diagonally opposite and most distant from the tall, 
gray object. She and her doll were supposed to be keeping 
house, but it must have been rather dull business, as neither 
of them were doing anything but watching the others and 
looking out of the window. She always fell into this mood 
when in the storeroom now. The first two times she had 
haunted the corner of the mysterious object, from which 
mamma had lifted the cover to let them peep, and then told 
them what they might play with. Sadie had not the gift of 
teasing for the things she wanted most, and which had been 
forbidden, as the other two children had ; and so the more 
the wanted to know all about what was under the cover, the 
further she put herself from it, bodily and mentally, but the 
effort made her the more dreamy and passive. 

That afternoon there was a surprise in the family. Uncle 
Edward came. He had been abroad several years, and to 
him belonged most of the things in the store-room. The 
clouds broke away at sunset, and as evening came on a cloud 
was lifted from Sadie's horizon, too ; for Uncle Ed went up 
into the storeroom, opened the long window out on the little 
balcony, took off the gray cloth from the tall mystery, and 
invited all the folks to come and look through his telescope. 
It took some time to get the things in readiness, and it was a 
great event for the children to sit up so late. But they never 
forgot the wonderful sights they saw that evening as the stars 
came out, and Uncle Ed helped them to see and understand 
uangs new to them by the aid of the telescope. Dick and 



Nellie were the quiet ones now. Sadie forgot to be dreamy, 
and was alive with interest, whether it was herself or another 
who was taking a turn at the stars. 

"It is just only to see things through, and nothing else !" 
was at last; her conclusion. 

" That is a great deal," said papa, "when it shows us so 
much more than we can see without it." 

" Yes, I thought I could see all there was when I had just 
only my eyes to look through. Now I know there is ever so 
much more." " And always more yet undiscovered," added 
papa. Here mamma suggested, " With the telescope to show 
such wonderful pictures to your eyes, and Uncle Ed to talk 
into your ears about them, your mind is getting nearly as full 
as it will hold for this time," so with the promise of another 
evening on the balcony before Uncle Ed carried off his 
treasures, the little ones went to bed glowing with wonders. 

" I guessed it was a sort of pump, mamma, when you lifted 
the cloth once to let me peep under, only I couldn't think 
where the pumpings came from." 

"Well, it isn't so very unlike a pump after all," agreed 
mamma, who didn't quite like the kind of laugh with which 
Dick greeted Sadie's reflection. "It looks a little like one; 
then if we work a pump it brings up water through it from 
away down in the ground, which refreshes and invigorates 
our bodies ; and in a like manner a telescope can be made to 
bring down rays of light through it from away up among the 
heavenly bodies, and shows us objects which fill our minds 
with knowledge and understanding." 

" I liked best to hear Uncle Ed talk," shouted Dick from 
the next room, preparing to bounce into bed. 

" That was because you can take things into your thought 
through your ears more easily than through your eyes. When 
we come to think of it, whatever brings distant things nearer 
to our sight is a sort of telescope, and I am thinking now of 
our inner sight which we talk about at bed time with your 
prayer. Looking in people's eyes often reminds me of a tele- 
scope, for there is a whole soul-world lying just beyond, from 
which wonderful rays of light reach us and carry thought 
from one to the other." 

"Don't you know, mamma," put^n Nellie," how the 
other day when we had been over to the Corners, and knew 
you wouldn't like it, you said you saw something in our eyes 
that wasn't right, until we told you ? and sometimes when 
you look at us I know what you mean before you say it.'' 

"Yes, and do you remember what Uncle told you about 
the lenses to-night, — how they catch and reflect the rays of 
light ? It reminded me of that most powerful lens in a human 
soul, for reflecting rays of light from the thought of one to 
another, and that is love. Love is not only the greatest 
reflector, but the greatest generator of thought. It is so clear 
that it reflects the rays of light very truthfully, and by this trans- 
mitting or sharing, it also generates,— that is, awakens new 
thought and makes it grow. You can understand your les- 
sons better when Miss S. is your teacher, you say, than when 
Miss B. is with you." 

" I should think we could!" declared Dick, with a gusto. 
He had bounced out of bed again, dragging the bed-clothes 
half across the room after him, when he found there was more 
telescope talk going on. 

" You catch a touch of warmth and kindness from the face 
of Miss S. that makes you glad to give your attention to her. 
The thought she wishes you to get, reflects more brightly 
from her mind than from Miss B's, because she has more love 
for you, and so more confidence in you. To try to see things 
through another's thoughts always enlarges our own." 

"I was a little afraid of the telescope, mamma, when it 
stood covered up in the corner, but now I love it, for it has 
shown me such beautiful things;" and Nellie added, ."How 
we shall miss Uncle Ed's things out of that room when he 
goes!" 

" We will fit it up for a play-room then, and you can keep 
all your treasures in it." 

"Won't that be fun!" 

' ' But now it is time for sleeps. ' ' 



E. T. L. 
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Good Friday From An Ethical Standpoint. 

LECTURE BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE OF CHICAGO, APRIL 3, 

1887, REPEATED BEFORE THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH 

APRIL 34, 1887, BY W. M. SALTER. 

Good Friday — which falls this year on Friday next — com- 
memorates one of the most pathetic events in history. This 
event is ordinarily regarded from a theological stand-point — 
and so the mention of it is apt to have little interest to lib- 
erals. 

The orthodox idea of the death of Jesus takes us back to 
the dim beginnings of Hebrew history, when Jahveh, the 
national God, was conceived as the special source of thunder, 
and the storm, of plagues and pestilence ; and when the fierce 
wrath with which he smote the Egyptians, destroying the first- 
born in every house, was only stayed as against the Hebrews 
by the blood of lambs dashed upon the door-posts or the 
lintels of the houses wherein they lived. The sight of blood 
was thought, according to the legend, to have softened the 
heart of the stern God, and in his mercy he passed the houses 
of the Israelites by. Thence arose the festival of the pass- 
over; thousands of lambs were slaughtered every spring in 
ancient Israel, to commemorate the God's favor in the past 
and to secure his favor for the future. Now it happened that 
it was during one of the passover festivals that Jesus came to 
his untimely end ; the coincidence could not fail to affect the 
imagination of the early Christians. Jesus was their passover, 
they declared, their lamb— and they had no need to sacrifice 
any other ; behind him and his blood they could take shelter ; 
and the destroying hand that would soon be stretched out in 
the dread day of judgment would pass them by. The gospel 
traditions even represent Jesus as taking this view of his 
death. As the shadows of his coming fate fell upon him, he 
spoke mysteriously of giving his life as a ransom, by which 
the destruction of many should be averted; and the night 
before the crucifixion, at the last meal with his disciples, 
he identified the bread and wine upon the table with his 
body and blood, which were about to be offered up as a pro- 
pitiation to Israel's God. This is the meaning of the com- 
munion which all Christian churches celebrate : here lies the 
significance of the Catholic mass ; to Protestants figuratively, 
to Catholics really, the bread and the wine are the body and 
blood of that precious paschal lamb, whose life was taken 
eighteen centuries ago. Unless God is appeased, unless blood 
is shed, there is thought to be no favor from the unseen world 
for man ; and to those who do not trust in this sacrifice 
already made there is only, to use scriptural language, a cer- 
tain fearful expectation of judgment and of fierce, devouring 
fire.* Here is one explanation of the power which orthodox 
Christianity still has over the minds of men; at bottom it is 
a religion of fear, and before the advent of science and its 
disclosures of an equable reign of law, fear is more natural to 
men in contemplating nature than any other feeling ; there is 
nothing men crave so as to have their fears allayed ; and so to 
ignorant, anxious men and women every where, whether among 
the earliest Jewish converts or among the thronging multitudes 
of Rome, or among the untutored barbarians of the north, or 
among the uneducated masses in our great cities to-day, 
Christianity has come and comes as a boon, assuring them that 
if they will trust in the blood that has been shed for them, 
the unseen powers of the world will be kind and gracious. 
We, to whom this whole circle of belief is illusory, and 
pitifully erroneous, what occasion have we to speak of Good 
Friday ? I answer, because the death of Jesus may be looked 
at from a different standpoint. We may look on the death of 
this devoted son of Israel as it really was, not as it came to 
be regarded by his pious followers, or as it was transformed into 
something mysterious and fanciful in his own pious imagina- 
tion. We may ask ourselves, what led to it ; what does it 
show us as to his character ; what is its meaning as an incident 
in the moral progress of the race ; what value has it still for 
us personally, when we look upon it simply as the death of a 

•Hcb. x-sn. 



great and heroic man ? We may treat it as we would the 
death of Socrates or the death of Savonarola, or the death of 
John Brown — tragic deaths, all of them; deaths that have 
moved the hearts of men and influenced the course of history, 
and have still an inspiring power. The death of Jesus sur- 
passes them all in pathos and in its influence on the fortunes 
of mankind. I think it not presumptuous to depart from 
Jesus' own estimate in this matter. We human beings often 
think we best understand ourselves. We think the estimates 
we set upon our work are the true estimates. But often we 
are mistaken. President Garfield said that " the lesson of 
history is rarely learned by the actors themselves." We who 
are really living are too earnest about the matter to sit down 
and form calm judgments. Time and the perspective which 
time gives are necessary. Jesus may have valued his death 
for one thing ; history may value it for quite another. 

How was it that Jesus died so soon ? Why did he not live 
•n to a ripe old age, like Socrate9? I answer, essentially 
because he was not a philosopher, but a reformer ; an agita- 
tor. For this reason his predecessor, — the ascetic Baptist, 
was cast into one of Herod's dungeons, and only came out to 
be decapitated. He had spoken too boldly of social iniquity in 
the court. Jesus had no ascetic ways about him ; he did not 
love the lonesome wilderness ; he frequented the towns and 
cities where men were congregated, and was touched by human 
sufferings and privations as well as human wickedness. I 
must not linger over details on which I have dwelt on other 
occasions. In brief, Jesus threw himself into the social agi- 
tations of his day — and the one agitating thought, that with 
which all secretly sympathized, though few dared to promul- 
gate and hope anything immediately from, was that of an over- 
throwal of the hated Roman power, and the inauguration of 
a new social and political order, undef the name of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. This was the Messianic dream of his 
people. During his youth or early manhood there had been 
actual uprisings and bloody resistance to the Roman authority. 
Jesus had a horror of war and looked not to the hands of any 
soldiery to accomplish the great revolution on which he, too, 
set his heart. 

The great God, Jahveh, he who had flashed fire out of 
heaven in approval of his faithful prophets, who had parted 
the waters of the Red Sea to let his people pass through 
and escape from their oppressors — his arm would be stretched 
out again ; and it was only necessary that he be trusted, and 
the people be gathered out of Israel who should be worthy to 
form the new and glorious kingdom. By a bold leap, and 
yet no bolder than other Messiahs made before and after him, 
he took the leadership of a new movement, gathered follow- 
ers, spoke with authority to all men, foretold the great com- 
ing change, and made others feel and believed himself that 
when the kingdom of heaven should come, he should be at 
its head. The old order falls, he said, a new one is coming ; 
in the old is oppression, and cruel suffering, and abject mis- 
ery, and sensuality and all manner of evil; in the new, there 
will be a recompense for every wrong and comfort for all 
who mourn, and the poor and the persecuted and the pure in 
heart, and those who love others as they do themselves will be 
the privileged ones — and all who oppress, all who are sensual, 
all who are hypocritical and for a pretense make long prayers, 
shall be humbled and cast out. The heart of the people 
responded to such fervid utterances; those in authority, on 
the other hand, the props, the pillars, the ornaments of the 
old order of things looked askance at Jesus. 'Tis the old 
story — that of conflicting interests; the Sadducean nobility, 
the zealous punctilious Pharisees, the lawyer scribes were in 
a place of reverence now and it did not look as if, in the 
dream of the future which Jesus unfolded, they should have 
any place at all. On the other hand, those who were op- 
pressed and miserable now, had everything to gain, — and 
that many of them were inspired by no higher motives, is 
shown by the fact that when Jesus got into the clutches of 
the civil power, they made a very rabble against him. The 
Roman authorities never seem to have troubled themselves 
at all about Jesus; so peaceful was his attitude and so exclu- 
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sively did he address himself to his own countrymen, that 
they scarcely knew of him; and when he was brought to trial 
before them, they seem to have regarded him as a harmless 
dreamer, and would never have consented to his death, had 
they not been driven to by the fierce and determined attitude 
of the leaders of Jewish orthodoxy. But the conflict into 
which Jesus precipitated himself could have no other issue. 
He did not trim his words, he spoke as conscience prompted 
him to speak; sharper invective than that he poured out, 
according to the report in Matthew, twenty- third chapter, 
against the false guides of his people, was perhaps never heard, 
— they would not enter into the kingdom of heaven, nor would 
they let others go in. 'Twas but a question of time and oppor- 
tunity; and when one of his disciples, momemtarily cha- 
grined at a rebuke his master had given him for his penu- 
riousness, and with the thought, perhaps, of forcing him to 
take his position as the nation's king, offered to put the Jew- 
ish authorities in possession of him, the offer was readily 
closed with, Jesus was made a prisoner, and the next day, 
after being hurried through a judicial trial, which was little 
better than a farce, was nailed to the cross. 

Such were the causes which led to the event which Good 
Friday celebrates — so far as they can be gathered into a few 
words. Jesus died the victim of a great hope for his people 
and for the world. He belongs to the company of those 
who cannot be patient with things as they see them, and who, 
because they cannot, meet with suspicion, and opposition, 
and hatred, and perhaps violence and death. His hope was 
not free from illusion ; nay, in one sense it was altogether 
illusion, for wrong and oppression will never cease in this 
world by the intervention of divine power to judge and pun- 
ish it, nor do men come fr<5m the dead or from heaven to do 
the work which they left undone on earth. But we have to 
distinguish between one's aim and the means by which he 
hopes to see it accomplished ; and there is more hope for the 

* world from one Jesus than from a dozen or a thousand men 
versed in the methods of science, yet without any transcend- 
ent aim and passion for a reign of right. The aim of Jesus 
was sound ; nay, that is a tame word for it; it was perfect, it was 
unsurpassable. There is no other supreme aim for man than 
that reign of justice and of love upon which Jesus set his 
heart. To-day, in the measure that we have it, there is order, 
and safety and joy in the community, — and that there is so 
much lawlessness and defiant wickedness abroad, is simply 
evidence as to how great an extent men have it not. We 
must seek first, not wealth, not power, and not science, nor 
art, but the Kingdom of God — there is perpetual inspiration 
for man in this lofty thought of Jesus. The significance to 
us of the death of Jesus is simply that he kept this aim, in 
the only form that was possible to him, to the bitter end. 
We distinguish the aim from the method by which it was to 
be realized; we separate the form from the substance of 
Jesus' thought, but Jesus was not a philosopher, his con- 
sciousness was one and indivisible, and to doubt that he was 
the Messiah, would have been to doubt that there was any 
Messianic reign to be — and to doubt that would have been 
to shatter his faith in Israel and in Israel's God ; and that he 
could not shatter, — it was a part of him, in his blood and in 
every fiber of his being. 

For my own part, I can say that there are no events in 
Jesus' life so touching as those toward the close. At no 
time does he reveal so much character. To stand by our 
faith when all things go well with us — there is no great vir- 
tue in that ; to stand by it when it is persecuted, when we 
may suffer loss from it — that tests whatever manliness there is 
in us. Jesus had no stoical feeling about death. It was not 
a matter of indifference to him whether he lived or died. 
He who loved the flowers of the field and the birds of the 

• air, the lakes and the hillsides of his native Gallilee and the 
proud city of Jerusalem, to which he had made yearly pil- 
grimages from his boyhood up, could not turn from all these 
without some rendings of the heart and tears. And sharper 
pang than all, he who had counted on Divine assistance, he 
who had looked to being elevated to a Divine throne, whence 



he could execute the justice that was burning in his heart- 
how could he die like other men and leave his great work 
undone? In theory he had assented to it; on his way from 
Gallilee to Jerusalem for the last time> he surmised where 
the end would be ; yes, on the night before his death, as we 
have seen, he made a mournful comparison of himself to the 
paschal lamb. But afterwards, when alone, in the darkness of 
the night, and the dread specter of death actually stood before 
him, his human shrinkings were too strong, — he fell on his 
face and prayed to God that he might not die; prayed 
three times, and sweat fell like blood from his face. 'Twas 
an almost mortal agony, so that to-day we almost hold our 
breath as we read of it — we feel the wrestling as 'twere our 
own, we hearthe cry of pain; and then the cry ceases and a 
more than mortal calm passes through his breast — he has 
yielded his strong love of life, he goes forth to the sacrifice. 
Never was man serener than Jesus before his judges; when 
idle charges were trumped up against him he was silent, — he 
would not honor them even with a denial ; but when asked 
as to the central core of all his faith, was he the Messiah, he 
promptly answered, "I am" — he took the oath administered 
to him by the High Priest, though he had never sworn before 
and commanded his followers not to ; he pointed his persecu- 
tors away to the time when he should sit on the right hand 
of God and come in majesty on the clouds of heaven ; and 
when in return the priestly hirelings spat in his face and 
cuffed him and jeered at him, he held his peace. Before 
Pilate he preserved the same dignified attitude, affirming his 
royal rank, but replying nothing to the frivolous charges 
urged by the priestly hypocrites. He submitted to the 
insults of the brutal Roman soldiery ; in cruel mockery they 
.put a red gown upon him, and placed a crown woven of thorn 
branches upon his head, and for a scepter they put into his 
right hand a reed — and then they filed before him, kneeling 
in turn and saying, "Hail, King of the Jews;" and not a 
murmur escaped him. On his way to the place of execution, 
he had to bear his own cross, until, in his weakness, he could 
carry it no longer, and a passer-by was impressed into the ser- 
vice. On arriving at the dreary hill-top, he was offered, 
"according to Jewish usage, a highly spiced wine, an intoxi- 
cating drink, which, from a sentiment of pity, was given to 
the sufferer to stupefy him."* He touched the cup to his 
lips and put it from him. As Renan says, "This sad solace 
of common criminals was unsuited to his lofty nature. He 
would face death with mind unclouded. The physical hor- 
rors of that death no one could describe — nor shall I attempt 
to. Crucifixion was reserved for slaves and the lowest crimi- 
nals. It was a horrid torture and ordinarily long drawn- 
out. But if we may trust the gospel traditions, no outcry 
escaped the lips of Jesus, unless it was once when consumed 
with burning thirst; so magnanimous was he, that he prayed 
God to forgive his executioners, since they knew not what 
they were doing ; and, though for a moment his heart failed 
him and he felt as one forsaken, he reassured himself at the 
last, and trustfully commended to the hands of God his part- 
ing spirit. 

Where shall we read of a more tragic, a more noble death 
than this? Where is one that stirs more all our mingled 
feelings of indignation, and pity and admiration ? Do we 
wonder that by his death, Jesus has won a closer place in the 
hearts of men than he could ever have by a most splendid 
and successful life, that the crucified one has been covered 
with honor and glory, that men have raised him to a height of 
praise equal only to the depth of shame in which he was once 
plunged ? Who would not like to be a believing Christian for a 
moment on Good Friday even more than on Easter Day, since 
all the instincts of honor and pity in a man incline him to 
take the side of one who was once placed at such bitter dis- 
advantage, and we would rather err with such an one than 
keep company with those who are coldly correct and have 
not hearts large enough for a noble mistake ! I for one would 
cast my tribute of honor at the feet of Jesus. There be lib- 
erals who would ignore him, who would bring up their chil- 



* Renan, Life of Jesus, p 346. 
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dren in ignorance of him, or perchance would ridicule him. 
I am not of this number. He is no paragon to my mind — no 
model of spotless virtue or of infallible wisdom ; I do not call 
myself his follower. But this he is to me — inspiration ; he 
touches my heart, h6 stirs my conscience, he warms me with 
love of a noble ideal ; and this is something which few phil- 
osophers, liberal or other, have done or are doing for men, so 
that while they give correct ©pinions, Jesus and a few others 
like him give that indefinable thing we call life. I should 
rather have the impulses which Jesus communicates and be 
left to form my own opinions, than to have the opinions of 
our wisest philosophers without that motion of the heart 
toward goodness and all unselfishness which is so naturally stir- 
red by the spectacle of the life and death of this son of man. 
It is not knowledge that moves the world, but character, love; 
and outside of the holy Buddha, where is there a man that has 
so impressed himself upon the world and created and deep- 
ened so many channels of pity and tenderness as Jesus, whose 
opinions we may outgrow, but whose heart never ! 

The death of Jesus sets the last seal to his sincerity, and to 
the reality of that wonderful love of man, which made him 
brave so much and count the cost so little. A man of com- 
moner mould would never have risked so much, a man with a 
heart less pure would never have assumed so high a mission ; we 
are compelled to say that if Israel and the world were to be 
redeemed and purified and transformed according to the out- 
lines of his dream, he was worthy to be the instrument of 
the Unseen in doing so ; for never was there one who had less 
self-will, who more completely identified himself with the will 
of the Highest as he conceived it, never one better qualified to 
sit at the right hand of his Father, as he thought he one day 
should, and dispense justice and merciful judgment to the as- 
sembled nations of men. 

And now let us look at the death of Jesus in a broader way, 
as an incident in the moral progress of humanity. It has a 
three-fold significance of which I wish to speak : First, it is 
the consecration of sorrow, of suffering. Cast over in your 
mind all the gods of the Grecian and Roman pantheon and 
where shall you find one with the downcast, sorrowful visage of 
the son of man, — where among the fair goddesses shall you find 
one so tenderly beautiful as that which Christian imagination 
has given to the Mater dolorosa ? A suffering god — what an 
incongruous thing to a Greek or a Roman ! But a suffering 
god, a suffering man whom his followers have made a god, is the 
central figure in Christian worship. This means an immense dif- 
ference in the moral sentiments of men. It means a compassion 
strange to the ancient world, — it means that the more men 
suffer (other things being equal), the more they shall be cared 
for ; while in pagan civilization it was too apt to be the case 
that the more men suffered the more they were neglected. 
No man can turn in reflection to the cross of Jesus, or to any 
of the affecting incidents of the last two days of his life, and 
not feel his heart softened toward all the sufferings of his fel- 
lowmen and a double aversion to all the jeering spirit with 
which one man sometimes makes light of another man's dis- 
tress. Such incidents as those at the trial and crucifixion of 
* Jesus would not be tolerated now, even in the punishment of 
our worst criminals ; the dignity of humanity, even in crime, 
is felt now, and hardly a lynching mob would subject its vic- 
tim to such indignities as were heaped on Jesus. 'Tis not by 
accident, then, that we care for the sick now as never was the 
case in the old world, that the poor have a love shown to 
them, that they never knew in Greece or Rome; 'twas not by 
accident that in old Rome itself the gladiatorial shows were 
stopped, when Christian influences gained the upper hand in 
the state. Everywhere a new humanity arose, a new pity for 
all the outcast members of society ; for no one suffered shame 
and loss without exciting the remembrance of him who was 
in his day " despised and rejected of men," and who asked no 
honor for himself, save that of being remembered in the form 
of the least and feeblest of those who were his brethren. 
Secondly, the death of Jesus brings home to us in a vivid 
* way that sacrifice is a law of progress. It is not that the unseen 
Spirit is angry and will not be favorable to man until some 



offering of blood is made to him ; but that the conditions of 
things are such that progress is only possible through effort and 
pain and sacrifice. ' ' What good thing have my brothers, ' ' ex- 
claims the Buddha, "but it came from search and strife and 
loving sacrifice?" It is a beautiful ideal that each of us 
should live a full and complete life, without any marring of it, 
any cutting of it short for the sake of others ; but it is the 
goal of evolution rather than the law of the process, and in 
the meantime, we have often to suffer injury to ourselves that 
good may come to others. What mother, what devoted 
friend, what leader of reform, what helper in any useful cause 
does not know that unless they are willing to part with some- 
thing, time, means, strength, health, perhaps life itself, they 
are not fitted to the tasks which nature or their own hearts 
call them to? And this is why the innocent ideal of pleasure, 
of happiness for ourselves, falls so far short of the real require- 
ments of life; it is summer- weather philosophy, and if we 
have cherished it, the first storm of adversity, the first disap- 
pointment dispels it like a dream from our minds, and is 
only too apt to leave us bitter, because we were so unpre- 
pared. My friends, we are bound to one another, we belong 
to humanity ; 'tis against our nature to seek a good for our- 
selves, alone and apart, 'tis according to our nature to find our 
happiness in the common happiness, and to give, to spend 
and be spent in the service of humanity. None of the lower 
goods on which we so often set bur hearts are absolute ; health 
we should seek, but we may disregard it, and suffer, as George 
Eliot says, "glorious harm," in some noble disinterested 
service. " Who would not rather be sick," says Renan, "like 
Pascal, than in good health like the multitude?" Who 
would not rather suffer, I would add, and bear his cross like 
Jesus, and be buffeted and spit upon and made the butt of 
cruel jests, and at last be crucified, than to live to a good old 
age as the high priest did who condemned him to death, and 
left children after him, so that, as Josephus says, he was held 
to be one of the most fortunate men of his century ? Let us 
not use words lightly, let us not rate ourselves too high. I do 
not forget the truth of those lines of Newman's: 

" Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 

That o'er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 

And change to purpose strong. 

But he who lets his feelings run 

In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard serrice must be done, 

And faints at every woe." 

Ah, we should shrink from the cross of Jesus, we shrink 
from being ill-spoken of now, we shrink from all the little 
crosses that duty brings us from day to day; perhaps, I 
should not say, we would rather suffer like Jesus, — but oh, 
that we might be ready to, oh that we might school 
ourselves now by little acts of self-denial, by patience 
under suffering, by continuing to love, though there are those 
who hate us, by constantly surrendering our self-will in face 
of the Divine necessities that surround us, and saying, What- 
ever thou layest upon me, that I will do, — school ourselves 
thus, so that we shall be ready, should we be called upon, to 
render the last sacrifice, and withhold not life itself from the 
service of frhe world. The death of Jesus is a sorry subject ; 
there is no beauty in death that we should desire it — it is 
the opposite of all we crave, we do not like to think of it, we 
turn from it when the mention of it is made. O hard, ungra- 
cious visitor! O. stern, repulsive visage — yet thou may'st be 
transfigured, thou may'st even be made welcome. " Let death 
come straightway," said Achilles, "after I have punished the 
wrong-doer, so that I remain not here by the beached ships, a 
laughing-stock and a useless burden of the earth. ' ' Jesus said, 
" Let death come." Death is made sacred, death is glorified 1 
since Jesus died, — and there have been impetuous followers 
of his that have even courted it, that have been ready to throw 
the world away that they might follow in his footsteps. Do 
not fear death, O friend, but rather fear that thou may'st not 
die worthily ; selfish, fretful, bitter, rebellious, when thou 
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should'st be full of love, and peaceful and thankful and with- 
out reproaches to God or man, ready to yield, and glad 
even if in any way thy death may be a sacrifice for the world's 
good. 

There is one other aspect of the death of Jesus to which I 
must refer. It is the element of illusion in the hope to which 
he fell a martyr. The world's progress is not all in a straight 
line. Those who would benefit the world we remember more 
tenderly for their mistakes. The road to humanity's perfect 
goal is not revealed to us by flashes from heaven. We have to 
find it out by experience, — and incidental to humanity's 
experience are mistakes, and failures numberless. The hope 
of Jesus to come again to the world in power and glory was 
illuspry ; the solemn prediction he made to the high priest 
at his trial was illusory ; had he had no illusions, he would 
not have died as he did, he would not have been spat upon 
and mocked and tortured and crucified. But when I think 
of this aspect of the case, I call to mind George Eliot's 
words : 

•* Even our failures are a prophecy, 
Even our j earnings and our bitter tears 
After that fair and true we cannot grasp ; 
As patriots who seem to die in vain 
Make liberty more sacred by their pangs." 

Jesus died in vain, as have others before him or since his 
time ; but his cause is the dearer to us because he failed in it. 
I would we might imprint his thought on our. foreheads and in 
our hearts, I would we might make it the great sovereign aim of 
our lives, to bring that kingdom of heaven, for which he sighed 
and prayed and died, to pass in the world. O my friends, 
my companions for a few brief years upon the earth, — what 
are we living for, what thought is topmost in our souls? I tell 
you nothing is fitted to be there, but the thought of Jesus. 
Let us purify it from all that belonged merely to his time and 
race, let it be to us a hope for America and the world, instead 
of, as it was to him, for Israel and the world, — let us, here in 
our own land, in our own commonwealth, in our own city, 
strive to build a true kingdom of justice, a city of light ; let 
us hold to such an aim against our fears, against the selfish- 
ness of men and our own, against all the odds that count on 
the other side ; let us love and labor and die for it, and then, 
though we in turn make mistakes, others will remember us the , 
more tenderly for them, and press the harder for the way that 
is true and sure. 

OORRESPONDENOE. 



BROWNING'S WOMEN. 



By Mary E. Burt. 



Syracuse, N. Y. May 2, 1887. 
Dear Editor : — In the printing of Church registers could 
we not partly check the wholesale piracy or miscellaneous 
and indifferent aims which they are made to serve by selling 
them, as may be done, for ten or fifteen cents a copy ? This 
pays the cost of printing and qualifies the risk or scope of cir- 
culation. Further— only a limited number could be printed, 
and for the congregation. Perhaps these "business fleas" 
would pester us as much as ever — yet they would be paying, 
in part, for the trouble of troubling us. We have adopted 
this plan to our joy. j. c. f. g. 

Editor of Unity.— Twenty years in the ministry of a 
denomination ( Baptist ) whose time and means were largely 
expended in maintaining "integrity of doctrines," naturally 
begets a desire for "rest." Five years' abiding peace, among 
the most excellent people of All-Souls' church, of this city, 
makes us pray to be excused from further " Problems of fel- 
lowship in religion," that find their unwelcome way to our 
quiet home. Unity brings a glow of joy in its weekly visits 
that we dislike to have dissipated by appeals to the " Unita- 
rian situation in the light of the vote of the Western Confer- 
enceat Cincinnati." 

Our cause here has much to inspire hope for the future. 

S. D. Bowker. 

P. S. — Before I could mail the above I was afflicted with 
"Unitarian Christianity," and "What is Unitarianism ? " 

Kansas Cirr,Ho ., April 21, 1887. 



With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D. D., LL. D. 



There can be no doubt that Miss Burt has discussed Brown- 
ing's women with intelligent fairness. — Chicago Herald. 

Admirers of the poet will read her analysis of character with 
special pleasure. — Cleveland Leader, 

There is a brightness and piquancy about the narratives that 
makes the book very readable. — Chautauqua*. 

The wonder grows upon us that Miss Burt has been able to 
weave so much of Browning's phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. The author is clearly a critical, care, 
ful, admiring student ot Browning, from the standpoint of the 
literary club. The book can but meet with favor because of 
what it does, the way it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it. — New England Journal of Education. 

We can cordially recommend her little volume to not only 
individual readers, but to members of the Browning clubs who 
are endeavoring to make a special study of the poet. — Boston 
Transcript. 

In her concise and graceful sentences she simplifies, analyzes 
and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the author. — Inter 
Ocean. 

Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
verv graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease. — 
Chicago Tribune. 

Every line of her study seems to have been weighed. — 
Chicago Daily News. 

"Browning's Women" is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its lucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase. — Edgar Fawcett, 

Cloth, idmo, gilt top, 236 pages, price Si 00. For sale by the 
trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

x CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
/7J Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 



THEODORE PARKER'S 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man. 

Selected from, Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Bufos 
Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 480* reduced from $2.60 
to $1.25. 

•* It has been 11 £re*t comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some ofmy best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always such as get printed. —Theodore Parker to Rmftu 
Leifhton. 

" This volume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who dispensed both light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
reduced price ought to give this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a 
new field. * * * The l>ook contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book.*'— Unity. 

This volume, edited by Mr. Rirrus Lsighton, was first brought before 
the public in I865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. Lkightov by which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tue price, originally $^.50, wc have 

REDUCED TO $1.25. 

The book contains 4 to large duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
in cloth. The general divisions of subjects arc as follows: The Material 
World and Man's Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Bach of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to forty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Man to Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, M m's Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England— the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in any other 
form, except a single section which has been used in Uij recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 

%• The booh it for sal* in Bottom at Roberts Brothers 9 Book Store, and 
may be obtained through the trade generally, or will be mailed oh receipt 
of price ($r.sj) by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Editorial Wanderings.— Last week the 
senior editor was away from home, and 
touched elbows with the faithful workers at 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and River Falls. At 
each of these places he told of Browning's 
method and message, and, judging from the 
number and interest of the auditors, Browning 
is not so remote from the thought and life of 
our communities as many would have us 
think. At the latter place, he also told the 
story of Millais, the peasant painter, to an audi- 
ence of nearly 300 students, and on Sunday 
morning he preached in the over-crowded 
Sunday-school room of the new Unitarian 
church of Minneapolis. The audience is 
tremulous with expectation of the upstairs 
glory that is almost ready for them. We 
win not anticipate, but we will venture to 
say that after a few weeks one of the things 
to 6ee in Minneapolis will be the Unitarian 
church, as already the man to hear in Minne- 
apolis is the Unitarian minister. What bright, 
great country is focalized in these twin -towns 
of the north ! How earnest and hopeful the 
Unitarian fellowship! 

Philadelphia. — Doctor Furness, who 
seems somehow to have come into possession 
of eternal youth, went to Woodstown, N. J., 
on Sunday, the 27th, and there conducted the 
religious exercises of its embryo Unitarian 
organization. 

— Rev. John B. Barnhill, of the. Unitarian 
theological school at Meadville, has written 
a letter to Henry George, in which he states 
his acceptance of the theory of the nationaliz- 
ation of land. 

— The Emerson circle at Germantown has 
adjourned its meetings till September. 
—Robert Collyer lectured on "Clear Grit" 
in Unity church, Camden, May 2nd. 
— Mrs. Pemdita Ramabai, who is in this 
country, presumably on some mission in be- 
half of Hindoo women, spoke before the Sun- 
day-school in Clifford's church, on a recent 
occasion. I heard this woman speak at a 
Presbyterian missionary meeting upon the 
same subject, and was struck by the guarded 
nature of her discourse, in which " Christian " 
or " non-Christian " could not once have been 
inferred. 

—William Coit came over from New York, 
and lectured before Mr. Weston's society, 
Sunday, the 24th. 

— Professor Westbrook has delivered two lec- 
tures on the Girard estate matter, but his 
arraignment of the breach of trust seems to 
have fallen flat, which is lamentable, and yet 



natural, in the present state of the public tem- 
per on that subject. 

— Haskell is shortly to exchange with Clif- 
ford. 

— The Camden church is frequented by an 
audience averaging one hundred or over. 
— The street boy6 in charge of the Ethical 
Culture society are likely to have a home of 
their own in the fall, as the necessities of the 
day school, now in the same building, are 
crowding them out. 

— The Ethical Culture society has nearly 
doubled its membership since 'commencing 
its meetings in the fall. Though Mr. Weston^s 
re-election as lecturer to his society was a 
matter of course, the tribute of personal 
esteem which the occasion and his noble, self- 
sacrificing nature prompted, were fine and 
refreshing. Two years of singularly felici- 
tious association have made him seem neces- 
sary to those who have been his co-workers. 
— Prof. Frances Emily White's fine com- 
mencement address has appeared in full in the 
Popular Science Monthly. 
— In the list of Pennsylvania legislators, there 
does not appear to be one Unitarian. Some- 
body has. been looking into the matter and 
found the orthodox sects, notably Methodism, 
dominant. Ten " statesmen " were unclassi- 
fied. 

— Miss Charlotte Porter, who edits Shake- 
speariana, is a member of the Society for 
Ethical Culture. 

— John Sartain, the veteran artist, is religiously 
liberal to the very backbone, as will be made 
evident in his forthcoming autobiography. 

H. L. T. 

Chicago.— The Monday noon union teach- 
er's meeting was devoted to the first les- 
son of the book of Job, Mr. Blake being 
leader. Nothing whatever is known of the 
author of the book of Job. The word in the 
margin of some Bibles that the book is be- 
lieved to have been written by Moses while he 
sojourned in Midian, is entirely groundless. 
As to the integrity of the book, various and 
some extreme views have been held. Some 
cut off both prologue and epilogue, eliminate 
the speech of Elihu, and cut out and rearrange 
other speeches. Mr. Blake regarded these 
questions as of subordinate interest ; the book 
as we have it is worthy of our study. The 
bulk and weight of critical opinion dates the 
book about the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. An impressive fact in this connection 
was noted, namely, that the more purely moral 
and religious the contents of a book are, the 
more difficult it is to determine its date. Is the 
book a history ? The early Jews and the early 
Christians thought so. But the better opinioh 
is against this view — the long speeches must 
be the leisurely work of a man of genius. Is it 
wholy imaginary? Examples of pure inven- 
tion are exceedingly rare. Poets are always 
seeking subjects, legends, stories, facts, which 
they embellish and exemplify? Most good 
critics now agree with the opinion of Luther, 
that this book is an argument or poem found- 
ed upon a tradition of a fact or facts. 

The purpose of the book. Three theories 
were mentioned out of the many that have 
prevailed : 

1st. That the book is to set forth three 
points, (1) that the good are afflicted, but not 
for punishment, and it is wrong to reproach 
them with their misfortunes. (2) That it is 
wrong to call Deity to account, for how can 
man understand? (3) That at last God will 
revive and bless the good with prosperity. 

2nd. That the book was not to come to 
any conclusion but simply to state the prob- 
lem of evil and leave it as insoluble. 

3rd. That the purpose of the book is not 
only to state the problem but to give some 
sort of solution and that this solution is in the 
prologue, namely that the good do suffer be- 
cause God chooses to try, discipline, his chil- 
dren. Thi6 seems to Mr". Blake the preferable 
one. 

In general the purpose of the book has been 



supposed to be probably national, a sort of 
answer to the question: Why does Israel 
meet with so many reverses and afflictions? 

A few words about Satan. The Satan of 
Job is not a repulsive or disagreeable charac- 
ter. The meaning of the word is an adver- 
sary. In Job, Satan means a person, but he 
seems not a particularly wicked spirit. A 
real adversary of Jehovah could not have been 
accepted by the Jews at that time. There was 
no evil that Jehovah had not done, as Amos 
says. 

— Mr. Edwin D. Mead occupied the pulpit of 
All Souls church, morning and evening, to 
the great edification and interest of the con- 
gregation, the subjects being " The Wages of 
Unrighteousness," and " Lessing's Nathan the 
Wise." The scholarship, together with the 
religious vigor and earnestness of the speaker, 
were strengthening and uplifting to those who 
were so fortunate as to hear him. 

Boston Notes. — Merry May-day did not 
warrant a large Sunday hegira from ouf city 
streets into the suburban fields and groves, or 
a Monday search by juveniles for cowslips and 
early violets. Our spring is a fortnight slow 
this year. Indeed with us no school holiday 
is ever made of May-day. 
—Brother George W. Cooke gave, on Thurs- 
day last, to the Moral Education society, his 
intensely packed lecture on the literary achieve- 
ments of women, illustrated by the life and 
work of George Eliot. To the Monday club 
he gave his just and profound thoughts on 
the value of literature in sermon illustrations 
— of wide reading in daily pastoral duties — on 
the innocent use of imagination in religious 
instruction, or the advantage of gleaning in 
other men's reaping grounds to make up a full 
harvest of sentiment and religious strength 
and moral courage. 

—Last Monday, Rev. H. W. Perris, of Hull, 
England, and "Rev. W. S. Key, of Boston, 
England, addressed the Monday club. Ear- 
nest, truthful preachers they are, redolent of 
the air of progressive English thought. Both 
gentlemen will spend anniversary week in 
Boston. Mr. Perris has conducted courses of 
popular winter meetings in a theater in Hull, 
giving good instrumental and vocal music, 
from suggestive authors, in great variety, 
— Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Goldsmith, 
Eliot, Dickens, Hugo, — even Emerson. 
Ladies and gentlemen assisted in the read- 
ing, and the crowded audiences always gave 
close attention. The current reading book 
was largely called for at the second-hand 
bookstores "of the city. Mr. Perris told his 
audiences of working people that the expenses 
of meeting would be paid by his friends un- 
less they preferred to defray them. They 
promptly chose to sustain the services by 
themselves. 

Humboldt, Iowa. — "On Monday even- 
ing, May 2,Unity church celebrated its anniver- 
sary with a supper and sociable at the church, 
as usual, and held its annual election of offi- 
cers. The officers elected were: T. B. Nick- 
son, president; G. S. Garfield, secretary ; A. 
D. Bicknell, treasurer; T. B. Nickson and J. 
N. Prouty, trustees for three years, and C. 6. 
Mastin and Mrs. Taft trustees for one year. 
A resolution was passed unanimously and en- 
thusiastically, which warmly commends Miss 
Murdock's work as pa6tor, and earnestly re- 
quests her to remain in that position for 
another year." The foregoing clipping from 
the Kosmos, of this place, indicates something 
of the annual banquet and business meeting 
of our society for 1887. It has taken its place 
as one of the pleasantest of our annual gath- 
erings. The last sentence of the above indi- 
cates the high appreciation in which Rev. 
Marion Murdock is held by her parishioners. 
We trust that not only for" another year, but 
for many more we may be permitted to enjoy 
the relationship which the experience of the 
past two years has made so near to our hearts. 

G. 
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Channing says, "A high end in the community is an im- 
pulse which individuals can hardly withstand." Yes, and a 
high end in an individual is an impulse which by and by the 
whole world will not withstand, but will follow and venerate. 

"It is a sign of infancy when only a few beings interest us." 
Strange that some men pride themselves on caring for only 
two or three persons in the world. But we have known some 
to take pride in slovenly dressing, and boys sometimes are 
proud of dirty hands and faces. 

Speaking of civil liberty, Channing says: "Civil liberty is 
not enough. There may be tyranny of the multitude, of 
opinion, over the individual. He is free who is most encour- 
aged to consult his highest nature and to act from it. Popu- 
larity enslaves. We want no limits to the range of the human 
mind." How much truth there is in that. The italics are 
ours. Channing says again : "Is there no danger of our 
self-control degenerating into tyranny? A man may lay 
severe rules on himself as truly as another may." 

Unfortunately for our readers this week, Unity editors 
are also conference goers and conference workers. Unity 
goes to press with the buzz of delegates and the rush of busi- 
ness all around it. We are too busy to write about it, but 
you will hear about it next week. Suffice it now to say that 
the tides of fellowship are high and warm, and there is no 
lack of prophetic interest and apostolic zeal in the interest of 
those things for which we came into being, and which form 
the subtle ties of sympathy between us and our readers. 

A friend writes: "Judaism — in the pure, lofty sense — is 
probably as dear to me as Christianity or Unitarianism is to 
you, and yet I fully and with all my heart re-echo the refrain: 
'Judaism, or something better, by which I wish to indicate 
that the substitution of something higher — higher because in- 
volved in Judaism and evolved out of it — does not frighten 
me. On the contrary, I do not fear to look forward to a 
period, should it in the natural progress and in the honest 
course of events come, when something else will be here be- 
cause something higher. I do not say that the something has 
come, but what is important to recognize is that it is coming 
or may come, and in a sense should come." Have the 
"Christians" so great faith ? 

" Make the good contagious," — a motto for all kinds of 
educators; educators in the nursery, the Sunday-school, the 
Unity Club, the church, the conference, as well as in the 
public school. It is the editor of the journal of Education 
who speaks: — "George Howland, Superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, says with characteristic modesty in his late 
report: 'We have striven to make the good contagious. 1 
This accounts for the fact that Chicago has some of the best 
schools in the country, with modern methods at their best, 
and all without the faintest ripple of excitement, with no local 
upheaval, with no agitation, with no noise of pretence. . 
On our recent western trip we visited a large school in which 
we saw some elegant work in various departments, and many 
methods we had never seen equaled in their sensibleness. 
And yet a year ago every teacher was hide-bound in preju- 
dices against all phases of the new education. There has been 
but one change in the corps of teachers. The superintendent 



selected schools in which the best work was being done, and 
asked one and then another to visit and study such schools of 
their own grade. The results are as we saw them. The good 
had been contagious. These teachers could never have been 
scolded or threatened into it. No amount of ridicule would 
have conquered them ; but, when they saw results such as 
they could not show, when they realized that to attain them 
they must change their methods, they were not only willing 
but anxious, and they read, they begged for advice and 
direction from the superintendent. The hope of the country 
to-day is in making the good contagious. '' 

" I think the most important event that has ever happened 
to me was the reading of Browning's 'Rabbi Ben Ezra/ in 
our Browning class last winter. I have never accomplished 
what I hoped in life, but what he says had not once occurred 
to me, — that 

'All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, — 
This I was worth to God!' " 

The speaker was a hard-working woman in a little western 
village. She was an Episcopalian in her church-listenings. 
She had had some of a woman's deep life-trials. She said it 
thoughtfully. "The most important event in her life" was 
the reading of that poem. 

We observed lately the following incident at a table. The 
master of the house praised the maid (one much loved and 
trusted in the household) for the dainty excellence of some 
dish, which he said was as beautiful as it was delicious. The 

mistress laughed, and said "I believe, E , he says that 

every week." The girl answered brightly, "No matter; 
that's a kind of thing that never grows monotonous. " We 
composed thereupon a short chapter of reflections for our own 
private edification. The incident recalled another, fishing 
it up like broken crockery from an old well, namely, that on 
occasion of a similar bit of praise, a wife, who was present, 
remarked, no doubt before she thought what she was saying, 
" My husband never says anything when things go right, only 
when they go wrong." Now, let a man, or a woman either, 
cling to the inalienable right of fault-finding on sound occa- 
sion, if he wish to ; we will not dispute him ; but if he have 
no conscience to join with fault-finding the counterpart duty 
of commendation, if he blame faults but take no care to 
praise virtues, — that we call rather mean to say the least of it. 

Unity gives its hearty endorsement to the following sug- 
gestion, now circulating for signatures among Chicago citi- 
zens. Each of the five reasons is separately strong. The first 
shows that the woman-half of Chicago begins to wish repre- 
sentation on the School Board. The second and third show 
that women can well fill the place. The fourth and fifth set 
forth that the school-work needs the women there. When a 
wish and a can and a need conjoin, a case is pretty clear. 
The fourth reason is not the strongest, but is very telling : if, 
of twenty-six Chicago teachers twenty-five are women, that 
fact alone suggests that at least two or three wise women 
should have voice in the over-management. The day will 
come when our present disproportion between honors and 
service in matters educational will seem as comical as it is 
unwise and unjust. We hope our new mayor will let us date 
this reform also from his administration. 
To the Honorable John A. Roche, Mayor of Chicago : # 

As the terms of office of five members of the Board of 
Education are about to expire, we, the undersigned citizens 
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of Chicago, respectfully urge upon your Honor that such 
positions, or some of them, be filled by prominent and capable 
women, — for the following among other reasons: 

(x) The interest of the women of Chieago in all matters 
pertaining to education, whether as mothers, teachers or 
citizens, being as great as that of men, entitles them to a voice 
in all that concerns the public schools of our city. 

(2) Women have shown such superior ability, fitness and 
fidelity whenever entrusted with a share of educational work 
as teachers, principals of schools, school superintendents or 
trustees, as to entitle them to still higher positions of trust. 

(3) The joint action of women and men on School-Boards 
has in point of fact justified the acceptance of women for 
such positions, wherever tried ; notably on the School-Boards 
of London, Boston, New York and other places. 

(4) There are twelve hundred and fifty female to fifty male 
teachers in the public schools of Chicago. The interests of 
these women teachers should not be confided entirely to men. 

(5) The work of a large number of the nineteen standing 
committees of our Board, notably those relating to rooms and 
regulations, special studies, text-books, courses of instruction, 
salaries and appointments of teachers, libraries and sanitary 
affairs, need, and should have, the counsel and action of 
women as well as men. 

Of the Methodist hymnal, prepared by order of the general 
conference about ten years ago, and now in use among the 
churches, a writer in the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
says: "The book contains 1,136 hymns (including 19 
classed as doxologies) 371 of which were incorporated in our 
hymnody for the first time. Excluding the doxologies, and 
27 whose authorship is unknown (we follow Mr. Nutter's 
assignment), these hymns represent 336 authors of almost 
every denomination and shade of faith. Among them are 59 
female writers, two of whom (Mrs.' Adams and Charlotte 
Elliott) rival Wesley and Toplady in universal favor. 
Charles Wesley is represented by 308, Isaac Watts comes next 
with 78, and James Montgomery with 47. The tunes (to 
hymns proper) number 416, and are assigned to 221 different 
composers. The favorites seem to be Azmon, Boylston, Bur- 
lington, Duke-street, Hamburg, Hebron, Hummel, Lyons, 
Portuguese hymn, Rockingham and Webb, which all appear 
three times. The overwhelmingly popular composer is Dr. 
Lowell Mason." 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Hope. 

With a little kneeless stocking in ray somewhat weary hands, 
All waiting to be woven whole, with forward, backward 

strands, 
And then, with mate beside it, to await the little feet 
That now in dimpled whiteness lie, two of an anchored fleet ; 

With the tick, tack of the clock to match the flitting thoughts 

of brain, 
The hand fills in the trio, with the weaving threads again, 
Just as the plaited work is done and little wearer blest 
With good-night kiss, so light as not to mar the dreamless 

rest; 

A flood of glorious light, through the uncurtained window 

glows, 
And over bed and sleeper its magic whiteness throws. 
The cloud-imprisoned moon, without a veiling shadow sends 
One instant, her full glory, and then with music blends — 

The tinkling, dripping, dropping of the unexpected rain ; 
While in the distant sky is born the child of wedded twain. 
For, with a softened beauty, the arching heavens are spanned 
By nature's grand highway that rests on neither sea nor land. 

Ana eyes that look will never mtfre forget the wondrous sight 
Of nature's stray "somnambulist," the rainbow in the night. 



O, blessed bow of promise, my heart exultant cries, 
So, born of light and tears our souls to glowing heights shall 
rise. 

To reddest deep of human blood that in swift current flows, 
To give through loving sympathies a warmer tinge to those 
Whose blood runs cold. 'To faintest tint that blends with 

ether 'round, 
So may our spirits rise to meet the eternal without bound. 

O, blessed bow of promise, yet with wider thought I cry, 
While form and color fade away from out the clearer sky. 
O age of aspiration 1 O age of wild unrest ! 
Is there no steady hand of calm, to soothe your seething 
breast ? 

From white light rainbow colors come, to white light they 
return ; • 

So, through the ages, first to last, one spirit light does burn. 

And prophets, many-voiced, shall rise with banners new, un- 
furled, 

To read in every "chaos " new the " cosmos " of the world, 

To write the noble record of the upward -striving past, 
With ready pen at latest hour, to note the better " last." 
Fair science, keen and tender eyed, hopeful and never sad, 
With firm but kindly voice says "sick" where saints have 
thundered "bad." 

And at her word the Healer comes, and not official, grim, 
For love and light do better work than any dungeon dim. 

And art, the busiest worker, true art, the friend of all, 
Turns downward-looking faces up, by beauty's magic call ; 
And if a more than Raphael, Correggio, Angelo 
Have not been born, our age with no uncertain step, or slow, 

Foretells their coming. Science, art, then tripled hand in 

hand, 
With modest truth, which is the one religion pure, shall stand 
A rank and file invincible, with love the undefiled 
Prediction of the glorious coming of " The Child," 

The Christ that is to be. So reads the future by the past; 
And so the present, with Gethsemanes, too sad to last, 
But with a faith too clear and strong for any doubt 
Waits only for the singer that shall find the music out. 

I turn me from the window, and in a gleam of light 

A little jewel casket, near, shines out upon my sight. 

My quickened fingers turn the key, and folded, marked with 

care, 
Two wrinkled papers, brown with time, are all the jewels 

there. 

One bears the name of " Gettysburg," and one " The Wil- 
derness," 
And only leaves and rosebuds old these folded papers press. 
A severed hand was left to lie upon one battle plain, 
With roses' perfume on the air and bloom among the slain. 

The other plucked the blossoms, in the name of coming 

peace, 
And sent the precious flow'rets "home" who died that war 

might cease. 
O, rainbow in the night time, your blended colors gone, 
You linger in my memory, and thought will still run on, 

And picture in your semblance the coming better time 
When human life shall bear the sign of promise more sublime; 
When strongest shades of difference, that, lying side by side, 
Thejmre white light of truth shall blend that nothing can 
divide ; 

When the cross shall break the gibbet down, and love shall 

cancel hate, 
Ajid circling 'round the world shall keep her law inviolate. 
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O roses from tfwo battle grounds, these twenty years and 

more 
Have robbed you of your fragrance and the lovely garb you 

wore! 

But by the'risen spirit of soldier and of flower, 
May we not dream the sacrifice to be a living power, 
That as the rolling years go by may ever more increase, 
To bring about the lasting day of purity and peace ! 

F. A. B. D. 



The True Discipleship. 

The fullest appreciation of Jesus is not necessarily with 
those who take him out of the ranks of our humanity and 
throne him in the heavens. Some of the deepest and tender* 
est reverence for this Son of Man I have found among men 
and women who gave him no titles and perhaps rarely spoke 
his name. That was a fine distinction of the venerable and 
saintly Lucretia Mott, who once surprised her friend by say- 
ing that she was not a follower of Jesus. "You are not?" 
said the friend ; " No. I am a follower of that which Jesus 
followed." And yet so much is the popular view of this con- 
fession of Jesus linked with particular beliefs about his person 
and official rank in the universe, that this freer discipleship is 
often counted for naught. Labels and names blind people to 
the deeper fact of Christlikeness. 

When Jesus first appeared as teacher and prophet, it was 
without pomp and with no prestige. Later biographers pieced 
out a confused and discrepant genealogy to connect him with 
the royal house of David ; but his own generation knew him 
only as the son of Joseph and Mary, living in an obscure vil- 
lage in the province of Galilee. " Is not this the carpenter's 
son? M the people of the district said of him as he was begin- 
ing his ministry. " Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet," said 
the doctors of the law at Jerusalem. % His own brothers, we 
read, did not believe in him. More than once his friends said, 
"He is beside himself." 

To see the truth and to accept it when it came in so humble 
a garb as this belonged to few. It belongs to few in every 
age. Not all who are abroad at mid-day welcomed the ris- 
ing sun. Even those who owned a secret response to the 
teachings of this new-risen prophet shrank from the miscon- 
ception, not to say reproach, which open approval involved. 
He had no outward rewards to offer. Men could not then 
better their business chances by "standing up for Jesus. M 
His party had no offices to distribute. A public man could 
not get votes by subscribing to the " disciple fund." To 
attend his meetings was not a passport to Jerusalem society. 
The "best families n didn't have his name on their lists. It 
was not down in the social directories of the day. On the 
other hand to speak well of him was to incur reproach. To 
own his teachings was for*those who stood well in society to 
lose somewhat of respectability. To confess his name was 
to confront established opinion, to be in the minority, lit- 
erally to turn one'* back upon the world. You see, therefore, 
what loyalty, what independence of character, what devotion 
to ideas, what faith in things unseen and not entered in the 
market reports, went with this acknowledgement of Jesus in 
his own day. But is it thus to-day ? No thoughtful person 
can fail to see the difference of situations. 

That name is no longer a moral sifter of society. To con- 
fess it has become easy. It is no longer to stand in a 
little minority. It involves no loss of respectability with 
the world at large. It does not necessarily mean readiness 
to take in unwelcome truths or willingness to break from 
the bondage of outworn and false traditions. It is no longer 
to lose this world, but oftentimes it is the door to the enjoy- 
ment of more of its successes and emoluments. Nay, more 
than this. Not a little of that very narrowness and bigotry 
which Jesus so scathingly rebuked in the scribe and pharisee 
of his day is now entrenched under cover of his name. That 
same worship of the letter against which he had to contend 
makes infallible texts of his own words to-day. The same 
unprogressive spirit that had no welcome for new and larger 



adaptations of truth to human life and society will be found 
often to-day along with the claim of special allegiance to his 
authority. So that to-day a man must sometimes part com- 
pany with the Jesus of popular faith in order to follow the 
things which he followed and live in the spirit of his life. 
He must be de-christianized in order to read larger meaning 
into the current Christianity. He must be willing to be 
called heretic for the sake of a better orthodoxy to come. So 
it has been in the slow and painful progress of Christendom. 
We owe our larger interpretations of religious truth to-day to 
those whose bolder affirmations were counted as denials, and 
who were steadfast enough to be called unbelievers for the sake 
of a nobler belief. Every great fold has had its Arnold Win- 
kelrieds who gathered the spears of opposition into their own 
breasts, to open a way for less daring spirits to follow. 

And so we must give some deeper interpretation to disci- 
pleship to Jesus than is commonly given if we are to make it 
of much account and include those who have been most truly 
of his company in the past, or who are so to-day. Truth 
comes not at once and in full measure to any given period, 
and building the tombs of long-recognized prophets is quite 
another thing from readiness to recognize and follow the new- 
born, manger-cradled truth of one's own time. Whether you 
and I, whether those who now are most forward to " stand 
up for Jesus" would have owned him as he came to his own 
day, we may not say. We may think that we would have 
done so. But that particular form of opportunity lies far 
away in the past. It will never be ours. But Palestine had 
no advantages over America that we could have availed our- 
selves of, and eighteen centuries have not essentially changed 
the elements of human nature. The test for us and for all is 
to be seen in one's attitude towards the incoming light of his 
own age, his sympathy with its more humane movements, 
larger thought, its practical embodiment of ampler justice and 
right. If he cannot stand with a little minority to-day, he 
could hardly have done so eighteen hundred years ago. — 
From a recent sermon on " Confessing the Christ" by F. Z. 
Hosmer, in the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 



House Gleaning. 

I sit in my study wondering, while the sunshine falls in upon 
my meditation, through windows freshly cleaned, whether we 
think of the " house not made with hands " — the " I am," 
and the great amount of care needed to keep it clean, pure, 
righteous. Although we may brush and sweep, dust and 
polish the houses in which we find so much entertainment, 
rest from labor, time to read, pleasure with wife and children, 
social intercourse with friends and repose, we are doing but 
little in one sense of the word, if we do not take another kind 
of broom and sweep the cobwebs of superstition and ignorance 
from our minds and clean the windows of our spirit, so that 
God's light may shine in upon us. I bless the women for their 
patience, endurance and sacrifice, which make them bring the 
kingdom of God among us by their life and give proof of the 
fact that they deem godliness and cleanliness equal virtues. 
Their only consolation, they tell me, is to get together and 
compare notes. I wonder why women are compelled to do so 
many drudgeries, while we men grow fat bossing and using 
them as our valets de chambre. Imperial is precedent, and 
tyrannical seems marriage which anchors woman's life to drud- 
gery or confines it to kitchen or sewing and mending room. 
But this is an alternative, and her drudgery is no more degrad- 
ing, if such it can be, than the drudgery of man. 

We are surprised to notice the amount of dirt the women 
get out of a house which is kept clean, so to speak. So there 
is always room for improvement in the soul. If mankind 
were always in a paradise, always virtuous, good, true, then 
we would remain clean. But the world is full of diversified 
human nature, and we are influenced by the bad and polluted, 
or at least tainted with sin by the vicious. Hence we must keep 
on sweeping the rooms of our nature and dusting our intellectual 
and moral furniture and keeping ourselves unspotted in the 
world. House cleaning is, philosophically speaking, the 
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employment of our life. We grow tired of such discipline 
and play truant with ourselves only to receive more dust and 
dirt m our lives. House cleaning is the best preparation for 
the enjoyment of this world and for the appreciation of the 
life to come. " Dear," says one, "if we must keep our 'heavenly 
mansions ' as clean as our earthly ones, if we must worry there 
about brooms, brushes, rags and dirt, I think I shall board." 
I guess three-fourths of humanity by their indisposition to 
culture in this world propose " boarding " in the next. 

J. C. F. Grumbinb. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Arithmetic. 



By David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C. L. 
York': w ' " " " ~ ~- ~ * " 

134 and 186 Wabash avenue. 



New 



A Study of Mexico. 

V. t>. Appleton"& Co. -Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co., 



If our public schools ever recognize the folly of much in 
the present method of studying arithmetic, it will be due to 
the efforts of General Francis A. Walker. His address before 
the school committee of Boston, of which he is a member, has 
just been published. He argues " that the old-fashioned 
readiness and correctness of ciphering have been, to a large de- 
gree, sacrificed by the methods which it is now proposed to re- 
form ; a false arithmetic has grown up and has largely crowded 
out of place the true arithmetic, which is nothing but the 
art of numbers. " So much has been crowded into the present 
curriculums of study that something must be dropped, and 
General Walker believes that the newer subjects give better 
than arithmetic the power of generalization, afford practice in 
reasoning and cultivate the habit of continuous attention. 
Arithmetic should be restricted to that amount which is 
needed to give facility and accuracy in ordinary numerical 
operations, with a view to the use to which this power is to *be 
put either in practical life or in subsequent and higher studies. 
The teaching of the metric system, which has been used as 
"propaganda for the promotion of legislation," should be 

Sursued in high schools alone. Numerous technical and dif- 
cult logical puzzles have been introduced into the instruction 
in arithmetic, so that our children leave school very ill-pre- 
pared, in this respect, for the practical work of life. What 
are called exercises in arithmetic are really "exercises in 
logic," unsuitable for the young child. Any problems 
" where the preliminary statement " is difficult and out of all 
proportion to the numerical operations required should be 
abandoned. 

General Walker is also a strong advocate of industrial edu- 
cation as strengthening the executive faculty and the creative 
passion ; as removing a snobbish contempt for manual labor ; 
as helping the community at large by the better industrial 
quality of its citizens, and as maintaining that "sense of 
social decency " which mends gates and windows; and lastly, 
as obtaining heartier support of the schools from the citizens. 

k. g. w. 



We share with orthodoxy our belief in God, in religion, 
in worship, in righteousness of life; we share with science the 
belief in the legitimacy of her methods for the discovery of 
truth ; we share with ethical culture societies their supreme 
regard for character and conduct; we share with agnostics 
their profound sense of the infinity of the universe, but think 
it too early yet to settle the limits of knowledge ; we share 
with materialists their respect for hard facts, and their belief 
that matter is good and not evil ; we share with the spiritual- 
ists the belief that the life is the maker of form, and that the 
ordinary common sense of eyes and ears is no measure of the 
universe ; we share with free- religionists their respect for 
other faiths ; we share with the advocates of the religion of 
humanity in their high human ideals. — M. J. Savage. 



The author describes the conditions of the journey, during 
which he made his observations in Mexico, as follows: M The 
journey, it may be further premised, was mainly made upon a 
special train, over the whole length of the ' Mexican Central 
Railroad, 1 over most of the ' Vera Cruz and City of Mexico,' 
and over a part of the ' Mexican National * railroads; the 
aggregate distance traversed within the territory of the repub- 
lic being in excess of three thousand miles, the train running 
upon its own time, with its own equipment for eating and 
sleeping, and stopping long enough at every point of interest 
— city, town, hacienda, mine, or desert — to abundantly satisfy 
curiosity, and answer every immediate demand for informa- 
tion. It is safe, therefore, to say that such facilities for leis- 
urely visiting and studying so much of Mexico have rarely, if 
ever before been granted." This journey, the author says, 
established two points satisfactorily, — " First, that here was a 
country, bordering on the United States for a distance of 
more than two thousand miles, which was almost as foreign 
to the latter, in respect to race, climate, government, manners 
and laws as though it belonged to another planet; and, sec- 
ondly, that the people of the United States generally knew 
about as much of the domestic affairs of this one of their near- 
est neighbors as they did of those of the empire of China." 
The volume treats, in eleven chapters, popular ignorance and 
fallacies concerning Mexico, Spanish rule and influence in 
the country, the invasion by Maximilian, and the condition 
of the people in respect to the division of the population, the 
power of the churches, schools, occupations, manufactures, 
taxation, the American railroad system in Mexico, and the pros- 
pective political relations of Mexico and the United States. 
The book is well issued, with large type well leaded, and 
good paper. An index is added. Reviewers have disagreed 
somewhat as to the amount of error or eccentricity in the 
book ; but also they have agreed on its substantial value as 
shedding much wholesome light on the subject. Of the kind 
of material which a portion of Mexican history consists of, 
we may judge from the following : " Since the establishment 
of her independence in 1821, Mexico, down to the year 1S84 
— a period of sixty-three years — has had fifty- five presidents, 
two emperors, and one regency, and, with some three or four 
exceptions, there was a violent change of the government 
with every new administration." Regarding our war with Mex- 
ico, called by the Mexicans the North American Invasion, as 
in fact it was, the author has some good remarks, which we 
like to read, doing some justice to the bad conduct of the 
United States, and the good conduct of the Mexicans in all 
their wretched poverty and meager equipment. 



Words spoken by one who is trying to express his thoughts 
and feelings, are like good seed corn, — they will grow; but 
words spoken by one who does not feel their value, are like 
frozen seed corn, — they will not grow. w. w. 



Masters of the Situation; or, Some Secrets of Success and Power. By 
William James Tilley, B.D. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is an excellent, wholesome, stimulating, strengthening 
book. It contains sound sense and wise counsel well uttered. 
Its key-note is the importance of the man as expressed in the 
following: "That was a significant remark of an ancient 
general when about to bring on a battle. His officers en- 
deavored to dissuade him from his purpose on account of the 
superior numbers of the foe ; impatiently turning upon them 
he demanded, ' For how many men do you count me?' " 
This recalls Plutarch's excellent saying in his life of 
Coriolanus, regarding the effect on Rome of the desertion of 
Coriolanus to the Volsci, — " Universal wonder prevailed at 
the sudden and mighty revolution in the fortunes of two 
nations which the loss and the accession of a single man had 
effected." But what makes the great force of a man? The 
author answers thus, " After all, have we not found the most 
effective genius to be the genius of hard work ? Have we not 
seen, moreover, that even those whose great achievements 
seem spontaneous have been indebted for their seemingly 
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easy triumphs to an intensity of toil and previous preparation 
of which their admirers little dreamed ? " Regarding failure 
there are these good sentiments, — " Many men who have 
succeeded have first failed, and some of them more than once, 
before achieving their success. The real wisdom, consists in 
not making the same blunder a second time. The negroes 
of Central Africa have a saying that a man is a fool whose 
sheep run away twice. There is no little philosophy under- 
lying this. What could be finer than that saying of Macau- 
lay's concerning Alexander the Great, ' Often defeated in - 
battle, yet always successful in war?' " The general topics 
of the 12 chapters are, Promptness, Individuality, Application, 
The Single Eye, Habit, Health, Enthusiasm, Manners, 
"Wait," Opportunity, Genius. The chapter on Habit has 
the following from Lord Brougham — the italics are ours — 
" I trust everything under God to habit, on which in all ages 
the lawgiver as well as the schoolmaster has mainly placed 
his reliance, — habit, which makes everything easy, and casts 
the difficulties upon the deviation from a wonted course" The 
book has a full index, is well printed in large type, and well 
made. We repeat that it is full of health. A feature of it 
that should not be omitted is its uncommon wealth of anec- 
dotal illustration and enforcement by facts, stories and allu- 
sions, sprinkling the pages as thickly as clover in a meadow. 

j. v. B. 

Apotheosis of an Ideal. An Interior- Life Drama. Privately printed. 
Sold by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

The Foreword says : " The several contents of this little 
volume are to be looked upon as continuous parts of one ever- 
expanding whole, an oratorio in rhythmical speech in lieu of 
tune, whose transcendent theme is the divine possibilities of 
life." Concerning this' anonymous book we are told that the 
authorship at least "is a matter of no importance/' and each 
and all are-besought to concede this. We cheerfully make the 
concession, as the treatment of the theme is such that those 
capable of catching the author's drift sufficiently to sympa- 
thize with him, will all be removed beyond the sphere in which 
his semi-musical meanderings can be of any interest. He 
speaks unto the "Silent consecrate Would-Bes," "Tear- 
christened Would-Bes,'' " Would-Bes up-lift from the pits of 
despondency, sense-spurning Would-Bes, embracing the 
azure, spirit dyed azure.'' The action of the drama proceeds 
between Nameless, His Soul, His Ego, Alteria, Etheria, Adon- 
ai, Fear and Invisibles. Alteria is further described as " the 
indwelling divine- womanly of Nameless." 

We make these quotations and statements in no scoffing 
spirit, but only as explaining the former word, that those 
capable of understanding what the author means by all this, 
can write whole volumes of it for themselves, and get more 
good from writing than anybody can from the reading of 
them. 



extract from Holmes immediately under it, relieves us from 
ail doubt. — "After a man begins to attack the State-House, 
when he gets bitter about the Frog pond, you may be sure 
there is not much left of him. " " Mignon — A picture by Ary 
Scheffer (1795 — 1858) which is well-known through reproduc- 
tions." " Zealous — The. An armor-plated ship of the British 
navy, launched March 7, 1 864. " " Port Coon Cave — A natural 
curiosity in the county of Antrim, Ireland. It is an extra- 
ordinary excavation in the basaltic rocks into which boats 
may row a long distance." "Temple of the Sun — A ruined 
temple in Palmyra, Northern Palestine, and one of the finest 
ruins in Syria. About 100 columns are still standing." 
"Child 1 8 Bank — A financial house in Fleet Street, London, 
celebrated as the oldest banking institution in England. 
Charles II, among others, kept his account here." "Qaston 
de Foix — A portrait with mirrors repeating the figure, by 
Girolamo Savoldo, a Brescian painter. This picture is in the 
Louvre, Paris; and there is an original repetition of it in 
Hampton Court." 

It is a book that will be valuable to all readers. 



Familar 'Allusions. A Hand-book of Miscellaneous Information 
including the names of celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural 
Curiosities and the like. Begun by William A. Wheeler. Com- 
pleted and Edited by Charles G. Wheeler. Boston, Ticknor & 
Co. 

This book, designed as a companion volume to the " Dic- 
tionary of the Noted Names of Fiction," contains 584 pages, 
printed in double columns, in fine type, of useful informa- 
tion. As to its intent, the author says, " One only needs to 
glance at the pages of any prominent writer, or at the cita- 
tions here given, to see how full they are of allusions to build- 
ings, pictures, statues, streets and the like, for which the 
ordinary reader has no explanation at hand, and which this 
book aims as far as possible to explain." That it has been 
successful is shown by the fact that a third edition has been 
published. To show its wide range of subjects, we quote the 
following: " Frog- Pond — A small basin of water in Boston 
Common, regarded by the inhabitants with an esteem dispro- 
portioned to its size." The title of this leaves us in doubt 
as to whether the writer means to be jocose or not ; but this 



Daffodils. By A. D. T. W., Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In a dress combining tastefully cloth parchment, yellow 
satteen and gold ornaments comes Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whit- 
ney's latest book of verse. The flowers here gathered are 
simple wayside growths ; they were not born on Olympus, nor 
have they frequent reminders of Olympus in their make-up ; 
sweet-souled and fresh as all of them are, they were evidently 
born in another than the Parnassian country. Mrs. Whitney 
has shown slight claim to rank with even the minor poets of 
America. Supposing that she has no wish to be ranked with 
them, however, and assuming that her sole desire in her verses 
is to strengthen and uplift the souls of men, we can entertain 
for her only the highest respect. The spiritual value of this 
collection is greater than of almost any other book of miscel- 
laneous poems published anywhere for many a year ; while 
its poetical value is very slight, indeed, the thought being 
usually commonplace, and a sing-song, crude sort of expres- 
sion prevailing. The divisions are : " By the Way," " With 
the Children," and "Especial" — sixteen pieces appearing 
under the first, nine under the second, and twelve under the 
third. From an unknown writer such a volume would be re- 
ceived coolly, and not even noticed by many critics. If Mrs. 
Whitney's metrical faculty were equal to some of her thoughts, 
she might give us some fine poems. e. r. c. 



The Sower. A Poem, by Augustus Currey. Illustrated. Riverside 
Publishing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

This poem, of fourteen verses and about as many illustra- 
tions, is explained in the dedication, which is as follows : 
" This simple version of the beautiful parable is dedicated to 
all who work for good." Without being striking in the way 
of poetry, these verses evidently come from a good heart, and 
will no doubt reach and help others of a kindred spirit and 
mood. The work is very creditably # done, both as to letter 
press and illustration. 



The third and fourth volumes of the new Riverside Edition 
of Robert Browning's Works have just been issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The fifth and sixth volumes, concluding 
the work, will appear about June first. The last volume will 
have a full index to all Browning's poems, together with' a 
table of first lines. The edition has thus far met with a very 
favorable reception. 



Ticknor & Company, of Boston, have begun the publica- 
tion of a tastefully printed " Paper Series of Choice Reading," 
which will comprise thirteen novels, to be issued in as many 
weeks through the early summer. The initial number, now 
before us; is.the popular story of Margaret Kent, by Henry 
Hayes, first published in the regular £1.50 edition two or 
three years ago, and now offered on good paper, printed from 
the original plates, at fifty cents. 
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Proverb Sermons.— 1. 

PROVERB:— "He that is warm, thinks all so." 

The meaning of this proverb is that men walk near each 
other without knowing each other ; and still more, that the 
gay and happy forget the sad, and those who have much 
know nothing of the pinches of those who have little. These 
thoughts are so common that they are found in many proverbs 
beside the one which I preach from. Another is, " The fat 
man knoweth not what the lean thinketh." My sermon shall 
be in two parts. First, I shall say that it is goodness not to 
think all warm when we are; or, what is the same thing, not 
to overlook that others may be cold although we are warm. 
Secondly, I shall say that this same kind of goodness is 
greatness. 

First, then, think of this, that pure, warm, wide love is the 
best kind o^goodness, and so much the best that I know not 
whether there can be any other kind without it ; and that this 
best kind of goodness, which is loving goodness, or good love 
(for it is the same either way), is just this, — To think of the 
cold while we are warm, and of the sad while we are joyful, 
and of the poor though we be rich, and of the sick' though we 
be well, without having to wait till we are cold, or sad, or 
poor, or sick, to bethink us how chills, and woes, and want, 
and illness feel. The Bible says this plainly ; as thus, — " Be 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame ;" for if we, having 
eyes, think all have, or having good feet, forget that some 
limp, how can we be eyes or feet for them ? The Bible says 
this in another way, — " Remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them," which means, as if we were bound with 
them. This was the goodness of John Howard, for though 
he was free himself to go where he would, he could not forget 
that others were in prison, and his heart was so griped with 
pity for them all the time, that he spent his life wandering 
over the world trying to make the prisons better for the sad, 
poor, erring people in them. Now the prisons were so bad, 
as still they are, and so full of cruel things and hard feelings, 
because the people who were outside the walls bethought 
them not that others were inside, and still they bethink them 
as little ; but being free they seemed to feel just as glad as if 
all were free, and still so they feel. The best kind of good- 
ness, also, was the goodness of Jesus. Have you not read how, 
looking on the people, he was moved with pity because they 
were like sheep without a shepherd ? This means that as he 
knew what was right, and wise, and true, he was torn with 
pity for those who knew not, and spent his life going about 
teaching them, when he could win them to listen, and when 
they would not listen, then he pitied them the more. Many 
persons who have had great knowledge and have seen what 
the truth was, have not felt how sad it was not to know good 
things, but they have kept their fine thoughts to themselves; 
that is, as the proverb says, being warm, they thought all so. 
But not so did Jesus. He yearned toward the untaught. He 
would not be silent. 'He gave his life in order to teach them. 
Once I knew a kind-hearted woman who, whenever there was 
a storm and "the winds blew and the rains descended and 
the floods came, M and the blasts roared over the earth, never 
ceased thinking of sailors, and felt as if she were pitching and 
tumbling with them on the waters, though her house was 
standing stock still on the land. And a man I knew who, 
when he put on his great warm overcoat in bitter cold weather, 
said " that he buttoned in more shivers than he kept out," 
because thoughts of the thin-clad, who had no such garment, 
pinched him more than the cold. Had not this woman and 
this man the kind of loving goodness which is such good 
goodness? I have read a story of Joseph II, of Germany, 
that he wished to give an office to the son of a certain count, 
but the count begged the emperor to give the place to 
another, since his son was already rich ; but wh£h the em- 
peror still pressed him, so that at last the good count could do 
no less than obey, he answered, — "Sire, I consent that my 
son shall take the place which you honor him with, but I implore 



your Majesty to let the pay of it be set apart for some person 
less happy;" and this was done, the emperor being much 
moved by meeting a man who did not, according to the prov- 
erb, think all warm because he was. So the count's son did 
the duties of the office, but the profits were settled on the 
aged father of a poor family. Unlike this is a story of a farm- 
er's wife who, looking out from her kitchen on the men in 
the hay- field, said, " Poor fellows ! how hot it must be out 
there in the sun ! I will go carry them a drink of cool beer." 
Then going to the cellar to draw the beer, first, she herself 
drank a mug of the cool beverage, sitting down the while in 
the cellar. But when she had emptied the mug she said, — 
" After all, it is not so warm as I thought. The men need no 
beer." And so the good housewife returned to her work 
comforted. 

I think that not many persons mean to hurt others. Of 
all the hard things, painful, bad, cruel things in the world, 
only a little part is done on purpose ; very few persons say, 
"Go to, now, I will hurt somebody;" yet, how many are 
hurt ! This is because the warm think all warm, or else think 
nothing ; and the glad overlook that any may be sad. There 
is a French saying, " C est une chose terrible d'etre heureux." 
It is a terrible thing to be happy. What, indeed, can be 
more dreadful than to be happy, or anything else, if it shut us 
off from all the world, so that we know nothing and feel noth- 
ing but our own good fortune. But this is the danger of be- 
ing happy, and so many fall into this snare that the proverb 
was made, " He that is warm, thinks all so." 

But now if we change the proverb and say, He that is. 
cold, thinks all so, — will this be true, too? No, far from true. 
For when anyone is cold he is likely to think very quickly 
that others are warm, and often he falls to envying them, and 
being angry toward them, even when it is his own fault that 
he is cold ; and he hates them for being better off than he is, 
even when it is his own bad deeds or wastes or idleness that 
have made him wretched. Thus pleasure makes one kind of 
ignorance, pain another. Happiness makes people heedless 
of others, and unhappiness unjust to others; and both these 
are kinds of selfishness. Thus you see how sad this proverb 
is when it is true of any one. If the cold but thought all cold, ' 
as the warm think all warm, it would not be so bad ; for then, 
at least, there would be peace ; but now while the warm are 
placid and thoughtless, the cold are envious and angry, so 
that a strife is stirred up and bitter feelings rage. 

Secondly, I have to say that to think, while warm, of the 
cold, while happy, of the unhappy — this is not only goodness 
but greatness. Now this is seen in two ways. First, if we 
think all warm and happy because we are, is not this as if we 
saw our own image everywhere, having made everything a 
kind of looking-glass in which we see only ourselves? And 
what is this but vanity? And what is vanity but a weak and 
foolish mistake about ourselves ? Now strength and greatness 
lie in not making mistakes ; and still more in not making the 
worst mistakes, which are errors about ourselves, — thinking of 
ourselves too highly, and pushing into chief and main places. 
And how can we fall more into such errors than by thinking 
of ourselves all the" time, or by never thinking of others nor 
knowing how they feel? Mistakes about ourselves are the 
worst mistakes, because we use ourselves in everything. If a 
man mistake about a saw, it hurts him only when he has to 
use the saw ; and so with every other tool. But if he mistake 
about himself, this hinders him when he uses any tool, or does 
anything whatever. Thus vanity is a very bad mistake — never 
firmness and greatness, but weakness and slackness ; and what 
can be greater vanity than always to think that others feel as 
we do, or never to think that they feel otherwise ? I have 
read of an ancient preacher who, on attending a meeting of 
ministers, talked all the time until the meeting ended, when 
he remarked blithely, " Well, brethren, we must part, this has 
been an uncommonly interesting meeting." And he had no 
thought what a silly figure he cut. Surely it was not a great- 
ness but a littleness. I have read of a musician who, being 
asked to play, played three hours without stopping, while the 
company dropped away, one by one. At last, when he ceased 
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playing, late in the night, he rose from the stool and, being 
as short-sighted in his eyes as in his mind, bowed all round 
to the empty chairs, thinking the silence was caused by the 
emotion of his hearers. Here was another man after the fashion 
of the proverb, " He that is warm thinks all «so. M Now, as 
vanity was the cause of his blindness, and as vanity is not 
greatness but littleness, and not knowledge but ignorance, so 
to be such a man as the proverb describes is as little to be great 
and strong as good and loving. But, if we look at meekness 
or lowliness of spirit, what is this but not to be thinking of 
ourselves, or (the same thing) what but to be thinking of others? 
— for sure it is that we must be thinking of somewhat, and if not 
of ourselves, then the more and better of others. This, I say, 
is the same as meekness or lowliness — a virtue which wise men 
have thonght the spring of all other graces, and also of great- 
ness. One sage man has likened it to a foundation on which 
the whole house rests, and the deeper it is digged and laid, 
the higher and grander the house may rise ; and another has 
said meekness is the road to power, because to improvement. 
Whoever hath an eye for others never will think all warm be- 
cause he is ; and this goodness soon gathers greatness ; (for so 
I may say) the heart and the mind are fellow-doors, and one 
cannot open but the other must follow, making a wide space 
for knowledge to come in ; thus many facts are ushered, many 
things received and among them great things, and all mingle 
in a noble company of thoughts. This is to live in a mansion 
of greatness. 

But this is shown in another way, as I have said. Of all 
powers of the mind, what is greater than the image-making 
power, called imagination ? This is what makes the greatest 
poets, painters, musicians. This power takes the things we 
know and weaves them into great dreams, visions, or scenes, 
that never we have beheld with the eye, but that lie and shine 
in the mind. It is a splendid, glorious, grand power. Now, 
when one that is warm thinks all so, it is because he makes no 
images in his mind ; he has no power to do this ; he can take 
things only as they come, but they cannot lead him to any- 
thing. He is like a man surrounded by pots of beautiful 
paints and colors, but they stay there, each in its little pot. 
He has no cunning to put them together in a picture. But 
one who, being warm, bethinks him of the chills and damps 
which others are in, and feels them, makes images in his 
mind. He has the greatness and power which imagination is. 
This links him to all things on the earth, shows him things 
that never he has seen, and gives him great knowledge. This 
was the greatness" of mind that went with the goodness of soul 
in the woman to whom a storm brought visions of sailors, 
though never she had been at sea ; and in the man whose 
warm garments woke shapes of the unclad, though never he 
had lacked clothing. So if a man like him of the proverb, 
who, being warm, thinks all so, pass a poor little lad by the 
wayside, he will see no more than just the boy, and but little 
of him, small worth, or knowledge, or greatness, in that. But 
if a man, who is no»like him of the proverb, meet the lad, he 
will follow him in mind to his living-place, and eating-place, 
and sleeping-place, and have pictures of his life, which gives 
the man a greatness, a scope, a power. For then his heart 
opens to an inmate, his mind to a thought, and his hand for 
giving help if he can. 

Beware of him of the proverb that, being warm, thinks all 
so. I mean no* only beware of consorting with such. That 
would be a sorry end of my discourse ; a sermon is but a 
poor wayfarer if it come not home. O, not only shun him ot 
the proverb, but shun being such ; and truly, if thou thyself 
art not such a one as thinks all warm if he be, thou wilt be 
sought little by those that are. I know not what such a one 
is good for; not for himself — he is too blind; not for a 
friend — he is too selfish ; not for his country — he is too cold ; 
not for mankind — he is too paltry. j. v. b. 



POEMS of JAMES VILA BLAKE 



PRESS OPINIONS. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake's poetry than a 
singular purity of thought and style. * * * We recom- 
mend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and breathe a fresh invigorating air. — John W 
Chadwichy in the Index. 

Mr. Blake's poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympath- 
etic and beautiful mind ; it is gratefully unconventional, and it 
abounds with noble thoughts. — Edwin D. Mead y in the C//ri<- 
ttan Register. 

A superbly printed and bound collection of the poetical 
works of a Western author who is deserving of even greater 
popularity than he has attained.—' Wisconsin State Journal. 

The verse is for the most part simple and graceful, and some 
of the poems disclose a deep poetic insight. — Chicago Evening 
Journal,* 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in 
the same man; especially strange when we are compelled to 
add that when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist, 
and when we read the poems, he seems a born poet — New 
York Evangelist. 



He who meets his hardships at the beginning ot his career, 
may conquer them; but he that meets them further on, is 
likely to be conquered by them. 



One volume, i2mo., 188 pages. Cloth, dark red polished 
top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. For sale by the trade, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, Charles If. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

_____ __ ^ 

Subjects: — Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism,^ Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 

.The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world's Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this fittle book the condensed result of tne thought of his 
best nours— hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. nThe fruit is a rare work of wisdom ; a neat volume full to the 
brim 01 enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
c;in to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey — song of con- 
quest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory. — Char Us 
D. B. Mitts in Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has made a contribution of lasting- value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon's condensed wit and sense. 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down to us from other 
davs, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail. — Chicago Tribune. 

> The quality.of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. Very likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do not imagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists for a model. But it is evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoea here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified— praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a darine thing to say that Mr. Blake's 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of " the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind," but " a consensus of the competent* * would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.— The Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price Sl.OO. 4 

For sale bv the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers* 
CHARLES H KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn strec ~ 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Hinsdale, 111. — The following bond of 
union has lately been adopted by the new 
Unity church : 

" The object of this society shall be to pro- 
vide for public religious worship and instruc- 
tions, and for such charitable and benevolent 
activities as belong to a religious society. 

" Our Creed— The Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man. 

" Our Covenant — To make an earnest effort 
to live a true, virtuous and upright life. 

" Our Religion — To seek the attainment of 
a«complete and perfected social, intellectual 
and moral status in ourselves and in society. 

14 Our Aim — To be rjght in spirit and to do 
right in deed." 

CMcagO. — At the union teachers' meet- 
ing, Monday noon, Mr. Jones led. The lesson 
consisted of the first speech of Eliphaz and the 
reply, 4n the book of Job. Mr. Tones gave the 
movement of the drama and a list of the dra- 
matis persona, six in number; Jehovah, Satan, 
his officer, Job, his three aged friends and ad- 
visers and the young Elihu. The question at 
issue, is how to account for the affliction of 
Job. The friends insisted that it was penalty 
for sin. Job was firm in his integrity. His 
attitude toward the problem was that of an 
agnostic, and the speech of Jehovah at the 
close seemed to commend and intensify that 
attitude of the finite man toward the Infinite. 
Mr. Utter thought the argument of Job was 
not always consistent, and Mr. Blake suggested 
that the whole composition might be arranged 
into dialogues, instead of the long alternating 
monologues, and thus be made more readily in- 
elligible. 

— The class in All Souls church which, dur- 
ing the past winter, has been studying Victor 
Hugo's celebrated novel, " Les Mhlrables? 
ended the season Thursday evening, May 12th, 
by a graphic representation in costume of the 
various characters in the book. All who were 
present on the occasion witnessed a veritable 
treat. The reading and analysis of this great- 
est of the studies of the poor and miserable 
classes of society has been full of pleasure, in- 
terest and thought to all who have been for- 
tunate enough to attend this section of Unity 
club. Many new lessons of life have been 
learned thereby. The different characters of 
the novel were" assigned to different members 
of the class, and each member seemed to vie 
with the others in the effort to portray well 
and truly the idea of the part assigned, in 



manner, dress and figure. Although all of 
the characters were not taken, some forty or 
fifty were represented in costume. The cos- 
tumes were very effective. The Bishop of 

D , Madame Magloire, Jean Valjean, 

Javert,Mariu6,Thenardier, Madame Thenar dier, 
Gavroche, Cosette, Sister Simplice,Claquesous, 
and indeed all of the others, seemed natural as 
life, and their vivid representations aided very 
greatly * in stamping their characters and 
peculiarities upon the minds of all those who 
had the good fortune to be present The 
various characters were introduced singly and 
in groups by Rev. J. L. Jones in a few suitable 
remarks. It is certainly a very good thing to 
thus afford the members of the club an op- 
portunity of exhibiting their realization of the 
characters which have been studied, and the 
idea should be encouraged. 
— The last meeting of the Chicago Women's 
Unitarian Association was held on Thursday, 
April 28th, at All Souls church. There were 
no ladies present. Mrs. J. R. Effinger gave a 
paper on " My Creed," which was composed 
of the following articles : 

1. One Lord there is all Lords above. 

2. He is Truth. 

3. He is Love. 

4. The wages of sin is death. 

5. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. 

6. I believe in Life Everlasting. 

The influence exerted by the paper was to 
make all its hearers desirous of subscribing 
to such a beautiful " Creed " as this. Two 
readings followed the paper. Whittier's poem 
" Eternal Goodness," was read by Mrs^Utter, 
and Lowell's " Ambrose," by Mrs. Marean. 
Brief remarks were made by Mrs. Shears, Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Heywood, Mrs. Bartlett. Mrs. 
Loveday and others. The last meeting for this 
season will be held Thursday, May 26th, at 
Unity church. Mrs. S. W. Conger will be the 
leader with a paper on "Alice and Phoebe 
Cary," being the third in the course on " Poets 
of the Liberal Faith." 

Boston Notes. — Hon. John D. Long will 
preside at the A. U. A. anniversary festival. 
— At the union meeting of Universalis! 
and Unitarian ministers, Rev. J. F. Moors, 
Unitarian state missionary, stated that Rev. 
Mr. Start, the Universalist state missionary, 
will soon preach to the new Unitarian society 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and will visit his denomi- 
national friends in that city and urge them to 
join Mr. Moors' movement there. 
— Rev. Mr. Moors will soon preach to the new 
Universalist society in Amherst, Mass., and 
will visit his friends in that town and urge 
them to assist in Mr. Start's new church. 
—Rev. A. A. Miner said that although it is 
plain to him that the two liberal denomina- 
tions cannot join in the same creed, or method, 
yet they may run on contiguous parallel lines 
and be personally and as co-reformers fast 
friends. 

— Rev. Edward E. Hale said we need to meet 
church-going people on their own ground — 
not be too learned — not be so careful to ex- 
hibit the Harvard culture as to preach religion 
and to open affections and a helping hand. 
Assume that all denominations are advancing 
in reasonable religious beliefs and keep on de- 
claring our articles of faith and as well our 
negations. 

— Rev. Dr. Emerson said he always preached 
to his Universalist congregation in their ver- 
nacular; he knew that he was always plainly 
understood. 

— Rev. E. A. Horten said we mu6t keep on 
the offensive in sectarian warfare, — for victory 
comes to us slowly. Citizens in a new country 
like our western states are busy developing 
land and mines, supplying new cities with 
water, gas, good sewerage, schools, libraries, 
and they accept traditional religion until they 
have leisure to think carefully about church 
tenets and religious reforms. Then he 
answered the question, " Why does not liberal 



Chti6tianity spread like wildfire over our 
western states ?" About his own field of 
labor he saw signs of advancing churches. On 
the Back Bay he can count six confessedly 
liberal churches with liberal minded pastors/ 
one half of whom are not Universalist or Uni- 
tarian. 

— The traditional annual essay and collation of 
visiting ministers on anniversary week with 
the minister of Doctor Channing's church, — in 
vogue in the times of Doctor Channing, Doctor 
Gannett and Rev. J. J. W. Ware — are now con- 
tinued at the house of Rev. Brooke Herford. 

Charleston, S. C— "How can we be 
otherwise than plucky and hopeful when all 
the churches of the denomination the whole 
country over rise up to put a new heart in ust 
On Aug. 25, 1885, we were shattered and 
shredded by a whipping and twisting cyclone. 
But with a great effort at home, and the help 
of friends abroad, we got back into the 
restored church on April 16, 1886, and exulted 
over the storm. In four months only, a year 
and a week from the cyclone, i. e. Aug. 31, 
1886, the earthquake demolished us ten times 
more. Now, in a year and a week from our 
former return, April 24, we are " at home •* 
once more. And now we pray the staying of 
the annual visitation. We trust this thing is 
not going to be kept up. The first exhausted 
ourselves, the second has exhausted our right 
to appeal to the aid of our friends. With that 
magnificent outpouring at the Saratoga confer- 
ence, we are once more 60 far restored as to 
resume services in the church. The outward 
beauty of the church is greatly simplified, 
and iron rods and bars are built into every 
weak place. More " ribs " are now in that 
tower than were in the original man before 
the feminine theft was made. We took ad- 
vantage of Secretary Reynolds being in New 
Orleans, in attendance at the meeting of the 
southern conference, and on his return he 
tarried and spoke for us the opening and 
cheering word. And his words, both morning 
and evening, were precisely euch as were good 
for the occasion — tender, yet strong and posi- 
tive ; considerate, yet stimulating and urgent." 

And at the service, they sang the following 
hymn, written by the pastor, E. C. L. Browne, 
to utter the experience and feeling of the 
church : 

Thy hand, O Lord, hath touched our holy place, 
And heart and altar fell in wreck and pain: 
Thy hand hath touched the healing founts of love, 
And heart and fane rise strong and fair again. - 

Father, its walls are love, its roof is praise, 
Its clustering arches type a union strong; 

The offerings of a continent here voice 
A common faith, and break in grateful song. 

Now touch once more, O dread anil sacred hand ! 

The house and hearts that thy anointing wait- 
Touch now to strength, touch to abiding peace, 

And to a holier service consecrate ! 

Brookes Fond. — Professor Huidekoper,of 
Meadville, trustee of the above fund, has pub- 
lished a leaflet giving interesting extracts from 
the recipients of libraries from this fund dur- 
ing 1886. From this circular we learn that 
the whole number of ministers supplied from 
the Brookes fund, during 1886, was one hun- 
dred and fifty-five, representing about twenty- 
seven different denominations, and located in 
twenty-five states and territories, besides eight 
" libraries" given from other funds. 
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Conference Notes. 

The meetings of last week make the eighteenth anniver- 
sary of the Western Unitarian Conference in regular succes- 
sion, that the senior editor of this paper has attended ; and 
he believes the records will show that, in the number of 
societies represented and in voting power, it is among the larger 
known during that time. It is also quite safe to say, that 
never before was the general attendance of friends, so prompt, 
regular and attentive. Each of eight long sessions was a 
meeting of goodly audience measured by the standard of wes- 
tern Unitarians, and of eager listening measured by the stan- 
dard of any ears. The ninth and closing session, that of the 
Sunday-school society, fails on Friday when many of the del- 
egates are already on their homeward journey, so that there, 
with faces fewer, we are used to the freest, gladdest time of all. 

Among the places and societies represented, we recall the 
following,— those printed in italics not being represented 
officially. Possibly there were others, and we shall be glad 
to revise the list in our next number, through the help of our 
readers. — Minneapolis and St. Paul, in Minnesota; Cooks- 
ville, Helena, Janesvilie, Kenosha, Madison, and Milwaukee, 
in Wisconsin; Ann Arbor, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jack- 
son, in Michigan; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hobart, Indiana; Alton, Buda, Geneseo, Geneva, Hins- 
dale, Quincy, Sheffield, in Illinois, and First church, 
Unity, Third, and All Souls' churches, of Chicago; 
Algona, Davenport, Des Moines, Humboldt, Moline, Rock 
Rapids, Sioux City, in Iowa; Church of the Messiah, and 
Church of the Unity, of St. Louis, and St. Joseph, in Mis- 
souri; Lawrence and Topeka, in Kansas; Omaha, in Ne- 
braska; Denver, in Colorado. In all, thirty churches offici- 
ally represented; and one hundred and nine accredited del- 
egates, including officers of associate organizations reporting 
themselves as entitled to vote. Around these voters gathered 
many friends and co-workers, chiefly from this city and its 
neighborhood. 

Numbers are relative. We suppose that when Jesus had 
found his twelfth disciple, he took heart and felt strong over 
his goodly sized band, while all the rest of Galilee laughed at 
the paltry dozen of fishermen. To the friendly eyes of a 
brother fresh from the larger Conferences in the east, the 
meeting of the W. U. C. seemed very small, and its concerns 
on that account less significant than they seem to some of us. 
But when he has been in the west a dozen years, and has found 
the Holy Spirit in the midst of the little bands, that come 
hundreds of miles to confer together in companies numbered 
only by a few scores, and sometimes by the apostolic dozens, 
he will be less affected by numbers and more by the heart- 
hunger and the spirit of prophecy that may be represented. 
When you see an earnest sister from Denver comparing notes 
with a worker in Illinois or Michigan, a brother from Missouri 
in communication with one from Minnesota, it enlarges the 
heart and gives one a sense of great possibilities and fullness 
of opportunity. 

Amc*ng the faces seen at the Conference, for the first time, 
were those of Revs. S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul; C. B. Rob- 
erts, of St. Joseph ; J. B. Frost, of Alton ; Joseph Waite, of 
Janeiville; Reed Stuart, of Detroit; C. F. Elliott, of Jack- 



son, Mich., and C. F. Bradley, of Quincy, 111. Seven 
recruits, each ready and eager to join in the untrammeled 
freedom of a body that was last week re-baptized for the mis- 
sionary work of spreading the religion of character and the 
piety found in Truth, Righteousness and Love, and the 
aspirations that spring therefrom. 

Three women preachers were present, and materials out of 
which to make a dozen more. 

The Christian Register, the Unitarian Review and the 
Unitarian were all represented at the Conference by their edi- 
tors. The whole editorial force of Unity was on hand. If 
Brother Douthit, of Best Words, had only been there — and 
he would have been most welcome — the main editorial forces 
of the denomination could have shaken hands with one an- 
other. Some day we hope to have at the Western Conference 
an editorial picnic. 

The wide range of the Conference fellowship and of the 
interest it involves, was shown not only by breadth of 
territory represented, but by the spiritual latitude and longi- 
tude of those in attendance. At different times we saw the 
faces of Rabbi Hirsch, a Jew ; William Salter, of the Ethi- 
cal Culture society ; Mr. Adams; Mr. Gardner, Miss 
Chapin and Miss Kollock, Universalist ministers of Chicago 
and the suburbs ; Rev. Mr. Williams, of the Congregational 
church, author of the now famous resolution of sympathy 
with the bereaved family of Beecher ; Rev. Mr. Caldwell, of 
the Methodist fellowship; Colonel Bundy, editor of the 
Religio- Philosophical Journal; Mrs. Andrews, of the Union 
Signal, and one of the leaders of the W. C. T. U. in the 
country; not to forget Doctor Thomas, of the People's 
Church, Chicago, and Rev. Amos Crum (Universalist) of 
Dubuque, whose voices were heard from the platform. 

Never before did the Western Conference adjourn with all 
possible deficit for the coming year already guaranteed. 
This, too, although £500 additional expense was involved in 
the securing of the whole time, instead of the three-fifths 
time of our Secretary, Mr. Effinger. A guaranty fund of 
% 1 800, outside of the usual contributions expected from the 
churches, was subscribed on the spot. We hope Unity 
readers as individuals, and the churches not yet heard from, 
will promptly raise this fund to £2500; for the larger the 
fund, the lighter the pro rata amounts at the end of the year 
falling on each helper. Pledges sent to us will be handed 
over to the treasurer. 

Nine sessions, fourteen papers, four sermons and addresses, 
twelve or more reports, one long discussion concerning a 
Declaration of Fellowship and Faith, — and still the delegates 
went home alive, well, happy, and with the holy spirit of 
work more than ever upon them. 

The hospitality extended to the meetings was what might 
be expected from the church which calls itself " All Souls." 
Body as well as soul, we were taken in and cared for by gen- 
erous hands. The quaint and pretty building, which is par- 
son's home above, church-home in the middle, and refectory 
beneath, was properly wondered at and praised. And all the 
Conference was glad that this year's invitation beckoned 
whither it did — to the church which Mr. Jones and his peo- 
ple dedicated when the leaves were red last fall. The first 
green leaves see this use made of it. The youngest and the 
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smallest of our churches in Chicago has a heart of welcome 
big as that which the Conference has so often tested in the 
older and the larger congregations. 

" I don't deny the value of the American Sunday-school, 
though I presume that its value is greater for the teachers than 
for the pupils/' says Mr. Hugenholtz, in his Conference 
paper, to be found on another page. If well based, — and 
possibly it is, — that presumption is a mild thunder-clap of 
condemnation of our system, and should set us to thinking. 
It is good to see ourselves as strangers see us, especially when 
the strangers are friends and fellow-workers ; so fail not to 
read what Mr. H. says of our " Sunday-schools," our " church 
social ," our "pew system," and our "quacks' paradise." 
And it is good to note how others go to work to reach the 
same ends as ours, especially when these others are experts of 
their own way : so note how in his Free Holland church at 
Grand Rapids they make the two ends meet financially, 
granting no privilege to the rich man which the poorest does 
not share; and how solidly the church is founded in the 
religious instruction of the young ; and how real a dignity 
they make church-membership. Think of the liberal minis- 
ters in Holland spending from ten to twenty-four hours a 
week in teaching the children, and of that school at Amster- 
dam with its graded five years' course. Our way cannot be 
their way in all these matters, but our way might be-wiser if it 
were more like their way in each and every point. Mr. 
Hugenholtz comes from those liberals of Holland, whom 
Kuenen and Tiele represent in scholarship, and who have 
sent us, in English translation, "The Bible for Learners." 
His Grand Rapids church, in Michigan, is in the center of 
our Holland folk, as Mr. Janson's, at Minneapolis, is at the 
center of Norwegian America ; and the two men are doing 
much the same work in unwinding the Caivinistic creed from 
around their countrymen. It is the church to which our 
National Conference, last September, sent its thousand-dollar 
greeting. 

Several of the Conference guests added value to the meet- 
ings by their papers or addresses. Doctor Thomas of Chicago, 
always welcome to an audience of western liberals, and Rev. 
Mr. Crum, of Dubuque, spoke strong words in favor of broad 
fellowship in things religious. Mr. W. W. Clay, one of the 
Chicago architects, told us how our tabernacles should be 
built. Williams Salter, of the Ethical Society, by a few words 
deepened the feeling with which we had been listening to Mr. 
Crother's paper about Prayer. 

Once we became Pagans. The paper on Celsus, the sturdy 
old Greek opponent of Christianity, given to the Conference 
by Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register, was 
an admirable piece ot work, and though long, none too long, 
for the dignity of the subject required the length, and the 
audience was not tired. It gave one a curious feeling, and 
also roused a sense of the sympathetic bond running through 
all the world in all ages, to hear from Mr. Barrows the words of 
Celsus and of his critic Origen, showing that the same prob- 
lems which now perplex us, the same objections to Christianity 
and the same answers to them which now meet us, were active 
so long ago; showing, too, how earnestly the old objector, 
representing the classic rationalism, was devoted to what he 
thought the truth and the good of his country and of the 
world, in his strictures on what was to him the new-fangled 
folly of Christianity. Mr. Barrows gave us a wonderfully 
good feeling toward Celsus, and his concluding pages rose 
into an eloquent glow as he depicted how Origen and Celsus 
might be conceived to meet and converse, if suddenly they 
were restored to life at the present time. 

Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., whose presence 
was a beaming cheerfulness and help to us, gave us a mental 
and moral lift in an earnest address upon Prayer. Its hearti- 
ness, warmth and simple piety was itself an act of worship. 
It was moving to the heart, but not less inspiring to the mind, 
to hear our friend speak of the " mystery of prayer." But 
life, he said, was full of mysteries, of which prayer was only 
one. No possible exercise of understanding can span the 



intellectual difficulties which prayer presents; but when the 
eyes are closed, the world and self forgotten for the moment, 
and thought and feeling coming forth in words of prayer, 
then what a mighty reality it is ! We shall see the strong 
man, who can not answer one question about it addressed to 
his understanding, nevertheless so full of that reality that the 
tears course down both cheeks, and a great strength and joy 
also awake in his soul where that which is inexpressible has 
happened. 

The paper on " Bible-class Instruction in Sunday-schools, " 
read before the session of the Sunday-school society by Prof. 
Alexander Kerr, of the Wisconsin State University at Mad- 
ison, contained, amid much other wisdom, an excellent practi- 
cal caution to ministers and others who lead Bible-classes ; this, 
namely, that the teacher must strenuously resist the inroads 
of the superintendent who descends upon the Bible-class for 
some teacher to supply a vacant place. Professor Kerr asks 
how a class in Euripides would prosper, if every week or two 
the brightest and best scholars in the class were forcibly taken 
away to serve as tutors. Now it is always on the conversers, 
those who think of the lesson beforehand and have questions 
to ask and points to raise — always on these, we say, who are 
the very life of the Bible-class, that the superintendent alights, 
to drag them off to supply for the hour the place of absent 
teachers. What is the consequence ? Why, that week after 
week the Bible-class is stripped of its most living and helpful 
members — a process which leads at last to the extinction of 
the class. Let Bible-class teachers take heed to this wisdom 
and resist the superintendent in his piracies on their domains. 
This may have the additional good result of inspiring more 
punctuality on all teachers. 

The following letter has interest as the expression of one 
of our Unitarian ministers, many years in the ministry, and 
now occupying a difficult and responsible post without the 
limits of the Western Conference. It reached Chicago the' 
morning after the Conference, and by the person receiving 
it was shown to a few friends of the writer. Though not 
written for publication, it suggests the currents of outside 
sympathy, and will interest many : 

My dear H. and the rest of the brethren : — No doubt you are now 
in the midst of Conference interests. There are some in attendance 
with you who do not appear to sight, and are not counted on the 
list of accredited delegates. The inspiration of your large thought, 
the pulses of your earnestness, and the strength of your fidelity, 
reach far and affect those that by distance and different condition 
are not counted in your fellowship. 

It is impossible for me not to feel anxious for the way the West- 
ern Conference holds its high position. If with the same gener- 
osity and gentleness as in the past year, the same consecrated up- 
looking, the influence cannot fail to be greatly helpful to the scat- 
tered fellow — believers and to the great work we all have at heart. 

If the service of " truth, righteousness and love '' is not following 
Jesu6, it certainly is following the things he followed. How good 
to follow him so* closely as to find ourselves walking by his side 1 

Yours for freedom, fellowship and -character in religion, and 
for that faith that makes faithful. 



The Story of the Western Conference Meeting 
of 1887. 

The thirty-third annual session of the Western Unitarian 
Conference was held in All Souls' church, Chicago, May 
17-19. The discussion carried on throughout the year has 
brought us to this session with even more than usual eager- 
ness; and the fact that the youngest of our Chicago churches 
was host, welcoming us to the new and pleasant church- home 
and parsonage, in whose construction so many have had 
share, seemed to give a peculiarly social and friendly charac- 
ter to the meetings. We missed some familiar faces at this 
Conference that heretofore we have been accustomed to greet, 
and whose presence we all wanted. But, on the whole, the 
attendance of delegates was very good, — larger than that of 
last year. Of friends from the east, we had Prof. J. H. Allen, 
of Cambridge, and Rev. S. J. Barrows, of Boston, if in- 
deed the editor of the Christian Register does not belong 
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rather to the whole country, into all parts of which his weekly 
word carries its help and cheer. 

We cannot here speak of the many meetings in detail. 
Full reports will appear in the next, the Conference number 
of Unity, and to that number we defer the story of the 
Women's Conference, and the Sunday-school Society's 
meetings. 

The general report of Secretary Effinger showed that the 
work at our Chicago headquarters and in the field had been 
carried on much as usual, in proportion to the three-fifths 
time for which he had been engaged by the Conference. As 
a friend from the east said, "That report of work actually 
done is the best possible vindication of the Conference 
against the attacks that have been made upon it." 

The report of the treasurer, J. B. Gajloway, showed dimin" 
ished contributions from the churches, , attributable to the 
discussion and misunderstanding following upon the Cincin- 
nati votes of a year ago; but the deficiency has been covered 
by a guaranty fund, subscribed early in the year, and the 
Conference closes the year without debt. 

The various papers and addresses given, quite maintained 
the standard of any past session, both for practical help, and 
for mental quickening. Mr. Simmons' opening word, in the 
sermon of Tuesday evening, was an admirable setting forth o(^ 
God-likeness in human conduct and character, a high inter- 
pretation of " The Divine Unity", and a sort of Imitatio Dei 
for every- day life. The morning devotional meetings seemed 
to us very hearty and helpful in their hymns and prayers and 
talk. The key-note of that of Wednesday, led by Mr. 
Hunting, was the fellowship born of our deeper human needs 
and longings and trusts; that of the Thursday meeting, led 
by Miss Marion Murdock, courage and earnestness in life. 
The platform meeting of Wednesday evening introduced to 
us the new minister of our church in Detroit, Rev. Reed 
Stuart, in whom we recognized a poet and seer of spiritual 
things, also Rev. Amos Crum, our Universalist brother of 
Dubuque, whom all were glad to hear, and Rev. Dr. Thomas, 
whom we remembered at our meeting in 1 884, and were all 
the gladder to hear him again. The general theme was church 
union, and the addresses by their thought and spirit were a 
prophecy of the larger fellowship now coming and to come. 
On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. W. W. Clay, of Chicago, next 
gave us a historic glimpse of " Church Architecture." Rev. 
F. W. N. Hugenholtz gave the very suggestive paper printed 
on another page. Then Mr. Crothers, the new minister of 
our church in St. Paul, read a tender and thoughtful discourse 
upon " Prayer," and the remarks that followed from Professor 
Allen and Mr. William M. Salter, leader of the Ethical Cul- 
ture society, in Chicago, who were called upon by President 
Shorey, made this hour one to be remembered, binding by its 
triple utterances, as with a three-fold cord, all who listened 
in one felt fellowship. Mr. Barrows' " New Study of Celsus," 
on Thursday afternoon, was an exceedingly clear and instruc- 
tive review of this critic of the Christianity current in his time, 
and served as a text for many thoughts applicable to our own 
day. That evening we gathered a*gain to listen to Rev. Mary 
A. SafFord and Rev. Joseph Waite, our minister in Janesville, 
who spoke upon " New Grounds and Reasons for Church-Go- 
ing," among which of course were such old grounds and reasons 
as outlast change. The evening closed with a pleasant re- 
union wherein the members of "All Souls" crowned thejr days 
of generous hospitality. 

The meeting of Thursday forenoon, by vote of the board 
of directors at their March meeting, had been left open on 
the programme for "a discussion of such matters relating to 
Fellowship and Organization as maybe introduced." The 
board itself had no resolution to introduce. Its only official 
action during the year touching the action at Cincinnati had 
been its circular letter sent to the churches last July, and by that 
it stood. But it did not wish to prevent discussion, if any 
persons desired to introduce it, and the board knew there were 
some who did. Accordingly the Thursday morning meeting 
was looked forward to with interest by those within the Con- 
ference and friends outside. A request had been offered 



the day before by Rev. E. I. Galvin that " leave be granted 
to the executive committee of the Western Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to present to the members of this Conference a printed 
address in the interests of harmony and co-operation." The 
request was granted, and copies had been placed in the rack 
at the door for distribution. The address incorporated the 
recent report of the committee of the board of the A. U. A. 
about their visit to Chicago to confer with the Western Con- 
ference and the Association, and argued against any such 
plan as Mr. Gannett was expected to propose. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Gannett, and 
which had also been submitted to the Conference in printed 
form on Wednesday afternoon, came first befote the meeting: 

Resolved, that, while the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference HAS NEITHER THE WISH NOR THE RIGHT TO BIND A 
SINGLE MEMBER BY DECLARATIONS CONCERNING FELLOWSHIP OR 
DOCTRINE, IT YET THINKS SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE 
BY SETTING FORTH IN SIMPLE WORDS THE THINGS MOST COM- ' 
MONLY BELIEVED TODAY AMONG US, — THE STATEMENT BEING 
ALWAYS OPEN TO RESTATEMENT, AND TO BE REGARDED ONLY 
AS THE THOUGHT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding 

ABOVE SET FORTH, WE, DELEGATES OF THE WESTERN UNITAR- 
IAN Churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 

19, ^1887, DECLARE OUR FELLOWSHIP TO BE CONDITIONED 
ON NO DOCTRINAL TESTS, AND WELCOME ALL WHO WISH TO 
JOIN US TO HELP ESTABLISH TRUTH ANU RIGHTEOUSNESS AND 
LOVE IN THE WORLD. 

AND, INASMUCH AS MANY PEOPLE WISH TO KNOW WHAT UNI- 
TARIANISM COMMONLY STANDS FOR, SPEAKING ALWAYS IN THE 
SPIRIT ABOVE SET FORTH WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING STATE- 
MENT OF ITS PAST HISTORY AND OUR PRESENT FAITHS. 

To this was appended the " statement," essentially the one 
printed not long since in Unity (April 16), summing up 
" our history," "our fellowship," "our doctrines," — omitted 
here, as it will appear again next week in the official report. 

The following resolution was then offered as a substitute 
for Mr. Gannett's resolution and " statement : " " Whereas, 
by ^virtue of its act 4jf incorporation, the Western Unitarian 
Conference exists for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of the churches associated in it; and whereas, according 
to the principles of Congregationalism, all questions of doc- 
trine and fellowship, so far as the latter may be limited by or 
hinge upon the former, pertain to the individual churches 
and can be decided only by them ; therefore 

" Resolved, that any action on these questions is beyond 
the province of this Conference, and consequently null and 
void." 

Mr. Gannett spoke to the first resolution, Mr. Utter to the 
substitute, and a general debate followed, two hours long, in 
which eighteen or twenty speakers took part. The discussion 
was direct and earnest, but throughout it all there was a 
thoroughly good and friendly spirit. Not one hurting word 
was said. No stranger present could have felt that these men 
and women were other than of one fellowship in head and at 
heart. The substitute was lost. Other slight amendments 
were offered and lost. And then the first resolution and 
" statement " was adopted by a vote of fifty-nine to thirteen. 

Then came a second important matter in two resolutions 
offered, the first by Mr. titter, and the second by Mr. 
Hunting, which, it is hoped, may lead to closer co-operation * 
and greater energy in all our western missionary work. Mr. 
Utter proposed a general missionary board to consist, if agree- 
able to the several bodies, of the secretaries of the A. U. A., 
the W. U. C, and the state conferences within the boundaries 
of the Western Conference, with the addition, perhaps, of the 
missionaries at work within this territory ; said board to have 
consultative and advisory power in regard to all missionary 
work within the limits of the Western Conference, its recom- 
mendations to be honored by the executive boards of the 
several organizations so far as seems possible and right to 
them. This resolution' was unanimously adopted and a com- 
mittee of three, Messrs. Utter, Effinger, and Judy, was ap- 
pointed to act for the Conference to this end. 
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Mr. Hunting's resolution, also unanimously adopted, was 
as follows : 

xi Resolved: That the interest of the Western Unitarian 
Conference is identical with the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation in everything pertaining to the missionary work to be 
done ; that their cause is our cause ; that we know no east 
nor west in the grand work of spiritual emancipation which 
this time demands of us ; and we extend to the American 
Unitarian Association a fraternal hand and a consecrated 
heart, and ask their co-operation as in years past in the propa- 
gation of Unitarianism in the west." 

Three or four other resolutions were passed, among them 
one in tender remembrance of Dr. William G. Eliot of St. 
Louis. But the third important action of the Conference was 
the re-election of Mr. Effinger as secretary, no longer as our 
three- fifths man of last year, but now as one to give his whole 
time to our service at a salary increased by $500. And then 
upon the spot a guaranty fund of over |i8oo was subscribed 
by friends and delegates present, to cover any deficit that may 
occur through the failure of churches, hitherto contributing, 
to continue their usual subscriptions. Probably this action 
was not thought of as the answer of the Conference to the 
advice so frequently tendered it of late, that it should 
" abandon executive functions," but simply voiced the Con- 
ference feeling that their work called for a whole man to do 
it, and that the whole man should be secured. None the less 
il was the answer to that counsel, and the more significant for 
being almost unconscious in the utterance. 

For these three deeds, we think the Conference of 1887 will 
be remembered, — its declaration concerning faith and fellow- 
ship, its suggestion of a missionary board, its bravery in fac- 
ing all the attempts to diminish its strength with a purpose 
to do more than ever, and to deserve the confidence and 
comradeship it craves, whether they be granted it or no. 

We have been present at larger meetings of the Western 
Conference and we have been present at smaller ones 
during the period of our connection with it ; but never in 
these fifteen years have we attended one marked by a more 
religious spirit or by more earnestness of purpose than that 
just held. The Conference stands by its Cincinnati resolu- 
tion of fellowship altered simply so as to make it more strictly 
congregational by including it, with the new declaration of 
faith, under the preamble which says of both, " Binding on 
none, the word of to-day, always open to re-statement, and 
only to be regarded as the voice of the majority." The 
Conference stands by that; but by its new declaration it 
shows also what inheritance it has received and holds dear, 
and what elements of thought and feeling make and will con- 
tinue to make its atmosphere. People will see that so far from 
the Western Unitarians having given up faiths, they have some- 
how reached a place where they can and do more daringly 
affirm them further in choral " we believes " than any other 
Unitarians; and presently they will begin to see that it is 
because we first established open fellowship and so abolished 
credal dangers absolutely that we got this new power and 
courage of affirmation. We confidently bespeak for the pres- 
ent attitude of the Conference a careful and considerate 
judgment, especially from those who belong to our own house- 
hold of the spirit. We believe that the position it has taken 
will yet be felt for good thoughout the Unitarian fellowship, 
east and west, quickening that fellowship to a bolder reliance 
upon its freedom and to more positive utterance of its faiths, 
and so to more helpful service in the world. f. l. h. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



If all men and women now in orthodox churches were to 
take the position to which in their real belief they belong, 
" there would be an exodus to which the exodus out of Egypt 
would be a mere holiday." — M.J. Savage. 



It is easy to agitate for prohibition and leave our boys on 
the level of the saloon floor. It is hard to rear them so that 
they will be above the saloon. 



What Makes a Church, and How to 4 Make One. 

BY P. W. N. HUGRNHOLTZ, MINISTER OF THB FREE HOLLAND CONGREGATION AT 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. A PAPER READ BEFORE THB WESTERN 

UNITARIAN CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO, MAY 1 8, 1887. 

How shall we organize a church ? And if once organized, 
how shall we secure its duration by continually accepting new 
members in place of those who leave or die ? Such I take to 
be the meaning of the question proposed to me when I was 
asked to give a paper on " Church Organization with Especial 
Reference to Form of Membership.' ' "Your experience" — 
thus Brother Efhnger wrote to me — " your experience in the 
organization and work of your own church would be of inter- 
est to. us all." May be; for my experience is that not I 
organized our church, but that this church organized itself 
and then asked me to be its leader. And this is the first point 
that I would bring before you. An organization is nothing in 
itself, unless there exists something that needs an organization. 
What is an organism without a soul ? Thus our first question 
should be, What is this soul ? What makes a church ? 

My answer is, A thorough-bred religious requirement ; this 
and nothing else. No aesthetical requirement, for instance. 
It may be very pleasant to hear a literary, highly developed 
eloquent orator, and in many cases such a man will gather 
together a large audience. But an audience is not a "congre- 
gation," unless this preacher represents a spiritual principle; 
and then he is not the soul of his church, but this principle, of 
which he is the temporary bearer. 

No scientific requirement makes a church. I do not deny 
that love of science has a right of existence even in religion; 
but to the greater part of men this love of science will be no 
more than a kind of curiosity, like that of the men of Athens, 
when they said, " What would this babbler say ?" A curiosity 
that is soon satisfied, and never can form a lasting church. 
A small minority only will have this requirement to such an 
extent that its fulfilment becomes a part of their thirst after 
God. But in that case, again, not sciences but this religion, 
will be the soul of their church. 

Moreover, a church ought to be an assembly of people vary- 
ing in intellectual development and social position, but 
gathered together by the consciousness of the one thing they 
all have in common, the one thing that is needful. He who 
tries to start a church has to touch strings which may tremble 
in every one's heart. 

Thus a religious requirement is the first condition, but it is 
not the only one. The second is a common theological point 
of view. Our Christian world is no white, unwritten sheet of 
paper ; it has a history, an education, a development, and 
this past prescribes the direction in which its religious require- 
ment may find its satisfaction. Of course, not all men will 
in the same degree be conscious of this fact. Our Holland 
people, for instance, have been always a theological nation. 
The impression left in their souls by the struggle of eighty 
years against Spain was so "deep, that their children's children 
never will forget that they are not, and why they are not, 
Roman Catholics. Their love of free inquiry is only another 
form of the love of their country. Even the man who founded 
at Amsterdam the most creed-bound theological school of all, 
called his school " the free university," because no word 
makes beat the Holland hearts more warmly than the word, 
Freedom. The older a man grows, the more the influence of 
his past grows with him. So it will be with the nations, too. 
An old nation, like that of the Netherlands, will have a 
stronger traditional sense than a young one like that of my 
present country. But it will exist everywhere, and he who 
will organize a church has always to take account of this theo- 
logical requirement. Will you call it a dogmatical one? 
I don't fear that word; it represents an everlasting part of 
the religious life. To love God with all the understanding is 
just as much religion as to love him with all the heart. And 
more than any other common good a common view of life and 
the world is a motive to form a church. 
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A denomination, and especially a congregational denomi- 
nation, needs, so it seems to me, no other formula of concord 
than its name and the historical meaning of that name. Every 
more precise description of the common faith will necessarily 
be a failure. Strictly understood, it will always say too 
much for the one, too little for the other part ; or, if it were 
possible to find such vague terms that nobody could make any 
objection, they would proclaim nothing at all But a single 
congregation stands for a distinct device, — not so as to be zeal- 
ous for that device as if it were in itself the one thing need- 
ful, but so as to indicate thereby which method of satisfying 
the religious requirement seems the best one to it. As differ- 
ent nations form humanity and different families the nations, 
so in the religious sphere there are different groups, each with 
its peculiar language and manners and traditions; and they 
have a full right to organize their congregational living 
according to these peculiarities. 

As for me, I desire no supernaturalists, Roman Catholics, 
Calvinists, or Pietists in my church. If they desire to join it, 
I'll welcome them heartily, but as those who essentially 
accept our device, — free development of the religious life. If 
our voice is to be open and clear, we have to speak in our 
own language. If I had to use language to hide my thoughts, 
I should rather keep still. In order to feel at home in orn 
church, we ought to agree about the essence of religion and 
the best means to promote it. 

Thus our Liberal Holland church came forth from a deeply 
felt consciousness that the Calvinistic theology of our so-called 
Dutch- Reformed churches was not able to satisfy the religious 
requirement, because it depressed the intellectual as well as 
the moral development. Many of these Hollanders, having 
grown up in another, more liberal, sphere, either suffered 
from this narrow-mindedness, intolerance, and crudeness; or, 
as there was no other circle which they could join, they with- 
drew more and more from all religious, at least from all con- 
gregational religious, life. So it came about that many of 
them, no longer satisfied with this total abstinence, hankered 
for a more rational, more actual, preaching, for a co-habitation 
with congenial people. Therefore we inscribed in the very 
first article of our statutes our standing amongst the different 
theological parties: "The Free Holland Congregation at 
Grand Rapids aims at the free development of the religious 
life in its own circle and beyond its borders. Itself a child of 
the Christian Protestant spirit as it has developed itself until 
to-day, the free congregation will follow the same line of 
growth. Convinced that religion is the natural and most 
glorious manifestation of the human genius and the richly 
flowing source of true happiness, the free congregation will pro- 
mote the growing of the religious life by all means which may 
enrich the knowledge, clear the intellect, embellish the aestheti- 
cal taste, ennoble the mind, in order to sanctify and to inspire 
by religion every sphere of human life." 

But this description of the new-born child succeeded the 
birth itself. The movement was started by the people them- 
selves. During more than six months they held their weekly 
lay services, before they called me to be their minister. And 
every week their number increased, the new-comers being 
enthusiastically saluted by those who in this congregation felt 
like the slaves when they had reached, after a painful flight, 
one of the northern states. Of course, there should be some 
who take the initiative, who have the gift to awaken in others, 
by their words and personality, the slumbering requirement ; 
and I do not know why even a minister could not be such a 
prophet, and looking on the fields and seeing them white 
unto harvest, begin to speak and to preach before a congre- 
gation is formed. But his success will never be complete, 
unless he finds and gathers together a circle of men who want 
him to preach not his, but their, gospel, who are impressed 
by their peculiar vocation in such a degree that, if necessary, 
they could find their own way without him. 

Now we comprehend at the same time what will secure the 
lasting life of such an organization. It- is, first of all, the 
consciousness that it is their church; not their minister's 
church, but their own ; and that it belongs to all of them to 



the same amount. A liberal church should not be a monar- 
chy, neither an oligarchy, but a mere democracy. According 
to this principle, we wrote in our chapter about members and 
membership, " Every member shall have to pay a yearly 
pecuniary contribution, unless the board of trustees find rea- 
sonable grounds to exempt any one for one year from this 
obligation." On the other hand, this general obligation car- 
ries with it for all members, male or female, the suffrage in 
the business meetings of the congregation ; and the board of 
trustees elected by all is nothing more than the executive 
power. No step of any importance can be taken by them, 
unless the resolution to take it be made by the whole congre- 
gation, which accurately controls all their doings. Another 
right, secured to every member, is that of haying his own seat 
in the auditory. To make impossible forever the miserable 
custom of renting the pews, by which an unjustified privilege is 
granted to the rich, — the first step to drive the poor out of 
the church, — we established this right in a separate article of 
our statutes. I set a great value upon these financial rules, 
by which the church has for its current expenses no other 
income than the contributions of the members. I feel no 
sympathy, at all with the money-making socials, on which 
so many church ladies in this country spend a great deal of 
their talents and time. In the first place, the money wasted 
by those socials will always by far exceed the money made 
by them. In the second place, this desire to make money 
will always bring about speculation* upon the foolishness, 
perhaps upon the levity, of the great public ; and we should not 
admit in the churches what we condemn in opera houses and 
dime museums. But most of all, in the third place, where 
money-making is the principal aim, there poor people don't 
feel at home. Thus these socials degrade the churches to 
clubs, and from that moment they cease to be churches. It 
has been asked many times, How to reach the masses? My 
only answer would be: to yield place for them in our own 
churches ; to impose upon all the same obligations and to 
allow to all the same rights, and never to act as if a member 
who can contribute a hundred dollars a year contributed more 
than a poor man who gives only four dollars or one dollar. 
I will not wholly disapprove of these church socials. To give 
an entertainment of art or literature for our people is a good 
thing, but only if the admission is very cheap, and free for 
those who cannot pay at all, and if this entertainment has 
indeed value in itself. But I never can approve of them, 
when the making of money is their principal aim. The only 
sound income of a church is the voluntary contribution of 
the church-members. If a church might fail to make a living 
in this way, it has lost its right of existence. Perhaps it 
may save some expenses in order to make the two ends meet. 
Perhaps a temporary want may be met by temporary Jielp. 
But as soon as this want gets the character of a chronic disease, 
it is better to do away with the whole thing. 

Meanwhile, this obligation to contribute to the expenses of 
the church is, of course, not the only condition of member- 
ship. Another and higher condition is agreement with the 
religious aim and the theological principle of the congrega- 
tion. " Everybody," thus we wrote in the sixth article of our 
constitution, " everybody who wants to be acknowledged as 
a member of the congregation shall pronounce in a public 
service his sympathy with its principle and aim, after which 
the leader gives him the hand of fellowship and a certificate 
of membership." I don't ask whether they agree with all the 
results of our modern theology, but only whether they come 
to us convinced that in our communion their religious life 
might become truer, deeper, more self-responsible than in a 
creed-bound church. I try to make this act a solemn mo- 
ment. Some days ago a woman, who with her husband was 
to be confirmed on the next Sunday, said to me, "I look 
against it as to a mountain." That is all right, I thought,— 
it is no matter of indifference. Everybody who wants to be 
a member of our congregation accepts for himself its religious 
vocation. He knows that from that moment we rely upon 
his moral support. In order to make and to keep him con- 
scious of this fact we give him the hand of fellowship, and, 
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for a lasting memorial, the certificate of membership, pro- 
vided with the seal of our church. 

But there is still another trouble. He who wants to stand 
for a religious, a theological principle, first of all has to un- 
derstand it. Whence will this understanding come if he 
has not had the opportunity to learn anything of the scien- 
tific data which may support his religious convictions and 
help him to defend it against others ? We wrote in our con- 
stitution, " Everybody, above the age of twenty years, may 
be confirmed if he desires it. Beneath that age, but never 
beneath eighteen, they will be admitted only when they have 
attended, at least during one year, the course of religious in- 
struction given in the name of the congregation." This is 
meant only as a transition to better times. The older people 
in our circle got their religious instruction in their youth in 
Holland, and, if they had brains for it, their conversation, 
hearing and reading gave them occasions enough for their 
own thinking and research. But the younger ones? In this 
respect there is a great difference between the United States 
and the Netherlands. There sometimes a Sunday-school is 
found, but always for children beneath twelve only. At the 
age of twelve the true religious instruction begins* which is 
given by the minister, not on Sunday but on one of the other 
days, and is attended by the children weekly until their 
eighteenth or twentieth year. And before the end of this 
course they cannot be admitted to church membership. I 
know friends of mine in our greater cities who did not give 
less than twenty- four such lessons every week. As for myself, 
I had seldom more than twelve to sixteen hours a week, and 
ten or twelve of these were given in my own small country 
parish. Different age, different education and intellectual 
development, ask a different method and different matter. 
And however many times we felt tired of it, we were always 
convinced that we nevtr could do enough of this work. It is 
impossible for me to say how many manuals for religious 
instruction there are published and used in our small country, 
and for the greater part from the liberaV side. In most cases 
the result is that we use our own manual, as it is always very 
hard to follow in all parts the course of another's thoughts. 
By the free congregation at Amsterdam a religious school or 
course is opened, which course lasts ^ivt years. In the first 
year the pupils of thirteen years are introduced to inter- 
esting narratives from the Old and New Testaments. In the 
second, after an introduction upon religious phenomenology 
in general, the main subject was the development of the 
religion of Israel. In the third year we treated the first cen- 
turies of Christianity until the foundation of the Catholic 
Church. In the fourth, we followed the history of the Church 
until the eighteenth century. In the fifth, a sketch is given 
of the great religions of antiquity, and we speak about the 
principal religious and ethical thoughts and questions of 
to-day. 

It may be that we Hollanders have not yet found the right 
method ; that, for instance, we try too much to make all our 
pupils young theologians. But still, it is a fact that our 
church members got by this instruction a development, a 
cleverness in thinking, a treasure of biblical and historical 
knowledge, that I did not find in some of the best, the most 
interesting laymen in this country. Here, as far as I have 
observed, there is no other religious instruction than that 
which is given in the Sunday-school, where children of six 
years are occupied at the same time and upon the same sub- 
ject with men and women of about forty. I don't deny, 
while remarking this, the value of the American Sunday- 
school, though I presume that its value is greater for the teach- 
ers than for the pupils. But, however much good such a lay- 
and-children service may do, the requirement of a thorough 
religious instruction is not fulfilled in that way. As for me, 
I get often the impression that the flourishing state of the most 
absurd sects and churches, the credulity met with by every 
one who likes to set up for a priest or prophet, the enormous 
superstition, by which quacks everywhere find here their par- 
adise, — that all this can be explained by the want of thorough 
religious development, especially by the want of historical 



knowledge. The course of the world is no circle, but it is 
a zigzag line ; by understanding what has been, and why it 
has passed by, we better form our judgment of the present 
things, their value, and the possibility of their future. 
Knowledge in itself is no religion, but still it will teach us 
what religion is not ; that it is not to overstrain sentiment 
and imagination ; not to commit to memory a revealed doa- 
trine ; not the hope of a celestial glory, which is not revealed 
in this life; not vain ceremonials. Development of the 
common sense opens our eyes to distinguish between that 
which often unjustly is called by the name of sin and that 
which deserves fully that name. And while religion itself 
always grows but slowly through moral influence from others 
and one's own experience of life, the way to communicate 
knowledge is nearer at hand, and this knowledge will never 
fail to be useful to the moral and religious development. 

Meanwhile, it is difficult to change the general rule. I, 
myself, have not been able to gather together more than fifty 
pupils from twelve to twenty years of age, distributed over 
four classes. But I hold my conviction that, if we want to 
organize liberal churches which have life in themselves, and 
thus a future, we have to pay attention in the first place to 
this point. 

This is the way to reach the masses, that we enrich society 
with thorough, earnest people. I think the church does do 
enough if it can answer this purpose. Then it may leave, 
without scruples, the growth of social life to the initiation of 
others. Our liberal church must not be like the Roman 
Catholic of the Middle Ages, a do-all, who governs all 
human life. If it only knows how to awaken a sound and 
rational idealism, the rest will follow by itself. The church 
should not be anything else than the leaven of the Christian 
society ; and we know leaven does not show itself, but disap- 
pears in the flour. A pompous church, which uses humbug 
to have a splendid success, is in perfect contradiction to the 
Christian spirit. The church has to say to the religious soci- 
ety what John the Baptist is related to have said of Jesus, 
"Thou must increase, but I must decrease." Might the 
church only succeed in changing some people into true men, 
in awakening the holy spirit of truth, love and righteousness 
in the hearts of its members, it has fully performed its task. 
For those members continue the same work and enlarge it, in 
their families, in their social circles* Every one of them 
becomes a prophet of the principle that has saved him and 
has reconciled him with God and with life. So he assures a 
future to his church by keeping alive its fundamental prin- 
ciple and promoting its highest aim. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



The Sailing of King Olaf and Other Poems. By Alice William* 
Brotherton. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1887. Cloth, full 
gilt, pp. 145. Price $1.00. 

The name of Alice Williams Brotherton is becoming well- 
known to both eastern and western readers. Long ago, she 
won for herself a place in scrap- book* by such poems as 
" Where's the Baby?" which goes the round of the newspapers 
periodically (though many will now for the first time learn 
who wrote it), and her poems are welcomed by the leading 
magazines of the country. It is quite time that she join the 
ranks of the book-makers and allow us the opportunity to 
read more leisurely, enjoy more completely, and to judge more 
fairly. It is safe to say that she loses nothing by this. If we 
find her less exact in technique than one would expect, she 
gains by revealing a much wider range of feeling and a deeper 
insight into varying phases of life than we had hitherto credited 
to her. Her versification is musical, but often irregular to a 
trying degree, and the misplaced accents seem to trust much to 
the reader's own sense of harmony to bring out the sweetness 
of the verse. Perhaps she is at her best in such warm lyric 
outbursts as the second '• Rosenlied," the tender " Campion " 
and the blithe caroling of " Wake-Robin j" but we hesitate to 
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say so, as we turn over the pages again to dwell on the long- 
ing unrest of " The Wife of Pygmalion," praying to know 

44 All shades of human suffering, 
The very height and depth of woe," 

if thus she might but receive the divine, impossible gift of a 
human soul. Mrs. Brotherton does not confine herself to 
subjective poems and lyrics but she has a decided strength in 
narration, as the first poem in the book, the one from which 
the volume takes its name, shows. Of these poems one of the 
best is "The Cardinal's Saraband," which has a swing of 
movement from the first line to the last. "The Poison 
Flask" with its ominous ending, and " A Study from the 
Ring," show the writer in a new field, and it will be a wonder 
if their possibilities for dramatic effect do not lead professional 
readers to try their fortune with them. The poems 
" Plighted " and " Sic Semper '' are too much like the verses 
contributed to college papers to add anything to a book like 
this. They lower the high average of the book. 

The poems of the inner life, which close the volume, are 
expressions of loving trust and aspiration. The writer believes 
that it is possible to turn one's mistake, yes, one's great sin, 
into the angel that brings, not happiness indeed, but the 
blessedness of loving charity and helpfulness for others. This 
is the thought, which she has clothed in noble words in " Told 
in a Parable," and of all the poems we could least spare this 
one from the volume. 

Mrs. Brotherton is thus a poet of daily life. She has the 
insight that finds in common things and common tasks the 
uplifting power that prepares for great things and great tasks. 
She welcomes the ragged regiment of wayside weeds, " the 
sturdy tramps of nature, mustered out from garden service;" 
she idealizes poverty, which teaches that " hearts grow strong 
by striving ; " and her religious poems emphasize the worth 
that lies in doing the nearest duty, whether of working or 
waiting. Mrs. Brotherton couldn't help singing, if she would, 
and so we may hope for many more treasures from her store- 
house of thought and fancy. e. e. m. 



THE HOME. 



Fresh from a Schoolroom. 

Ethel was chewing gum in the forenoon, and was politely 
requested to "give it to the waste-basket to chew, as that 
poor basket has not had any gum since Friday ; and, besides, 
does not make such a noise, in chewing, as little girls make." 

In spite of this, Ethel was chewing gum again in the after- 
noon. Her teacher said to her, "Why, Ethel, do you know 
qfrpvr you look? There is an animal that chews all of the 
time, and surely you do not want to look like that animal, 
do you?" No answer from Ethel. 

The teacher resumed, " I wonder if any one in the room 
can tell me what animal it is that chews all of the time?" 

Little Maggie's hand waved in the air, and her face fairly 
beamed with intelligence. "Well, Maggie?" 

"Awoman\ !" 

Juniata Stafford. 

Mistakes. 

The man that never makes mistakes never makes any 
thing. He is of no use in this poor, blundering world. Not 
that I have any thirig against him, O no ! I have never even 
seen him, but I have heard about him. I met a fellow only 
yesterday who thought he was a twin brother to the man that 
never makes any mistakes. But he wasn't, and there was 
mistake number one. Then I began to watch this fellow and 
to count, and in less than half an hour he had made more real 
shameful blunders than anybody I met that day. 

And this is a fact I have often noticed : The man or boy 
that is quite sure he don't know how to make a mistake piles 
them up faster than anybody else. But they are not big 
mistakes; no, indeed ! They are little ones, just about the 



size of a very little man. The large errors arc usually made 
by the large men. There was the great soldier, Napoleon, 
he made a monstrous blunder when he went to Russia ; and, 
as nearly as we can find out, General Grant made another at 
Shiloh. Now you and I wouldn't have got into any such 
hole — we know better. And yet if we should stand on each 
other's shoulders it probably wouldn't make as big a roan as 
either of these. 

Mistakes, slips, errors, blunders — they will creep in, and it 
only makes matters worse to pretend that you are different 
from other people and never get your foot into the wrong 
boot. But don't be ashamed of it, and don't be afraid of it; 
go right ahead and do the best you can. A locomotive engine 
without any fire will never go off the track; but that isn't 
the kind of an engine you want to be. If you go at all, you 
are liable sometimes to go wrong, but be always ready to come 
back again when you know it. 

But there is one class of mistakes that it is worth while to 
be afraid of and ashamed of: the mistakes of selfishness, and 
meanness, and cowardice. Yes, dread these and despise 
them, and go slow when you come to them. They are bad 
mistakes to make. — Wolstan Dixey, in Our Youth. 



Intimations of Immortality. 

Some weeks since our baby's pet dog died. The baby is a 
tot of three and a half years. The other day we asked her 
what she would do if she died. "I'd be buried," she said. 
"And what would you do then ?" She thought a little and 
then said, " I'd pway with my doggie." m. h. h. 



In addition to previous information concerning the educa- 
tion of deaf and mute children, we have received copies of a 
monthly paper called The New Method, published by 
Miss Mary McCowen, of Englewood. In that pleasant sub- 
urb of Chicago (on Wabash ave. between 62 nd and 63rd 
streets), Miss McCowen has a private school for the training 
of semi-deaf children not susceptible of education in public 
schools. What an enthusiast can do is shown by the fact that 
seven of her former pupils are now attending the public 
schools. She holds to articulation as the proper method, to 
the total exclusion of signs ; believes that any deaf and dumb 
person of ordinary mind' can be taught to speak, if taken young 
enough ; and that any one who can talk can learn to " read 
lips," that is, to hear by the eyes. For further information 
address Miss McCowen, as above. 



Another new tract. — The lecture by W. M. Salter, printed 
in Unity of May 14, and called there, " Good Friday from 
an Ethical Standpoint," is now reprinted as No. 29 in our 
" Unity Mission " series of tracts, with the title, " The Death 
of Jesus." It is a noble tribute To the aims and character and 
influence of Jesus ; the more significant as coming from one 
who "does not call himself his follower." The estimate 
mounts to words like these : " The aim of Jesus was sound; 
nay, that is a tame word for it ; it was perfect, it was unsur- 
passable" .... "He is no paragon to my mind, no 
model of spotless virtue or of infallible wisdom ; I do not 
call myself his follower. But this he is to me — inspiration ; 
he touches my heart, he stirs my conscience, he warms me 
with the love of a noble ideal ; and this is something which 
few philosophers, liberal or other, have done or are doing for 
men, so that while they give correct opinions, Jesus and a few 
others like him give that indefinable thing we call life." In 
our two tract-series, numbering all together over forty tracts, 
this is the sixth referring to the great teacher. The others 
are in "Unity Mission" series, Nos. 2 and 9 and 27; in 
" Short Tract " series, Nos. 5 and 12. — Price of the new tract, 
5 cents each, or ten for 25 cents. 



The people will not rise to punish vice as they do to pun- 
ish crime. To cure vice we must look to education (not to 
schooling), but crimes we must repress. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston. — As we go to press, word reaches 
us that the American Unitarian Association 
has passed by a rising vote a resolution ac- 
knowledging" the fraternal greeting from the 
Western Conference and reciprocating its 
hope that both bodies may work together in 
the future, as in the past, for the common 
interests which they have in hand and at 
heart. 

Chicago. — The Union teachers' meeting 
was held as usual on Monday noon, the sub- 
ject being the 12th, 13th and 14th chapters of 
Job. The comparison of the life of man to a 
shadow is a simile which is natural to the 
oriental mind. It seems to mean fundament- 
ally that in the life of man there is a some- 
thing so real and deep that, compared to it, all 
we see and know is as a shadow. It is' an 
interesting point of discussion whether there 
is any hope or belief of immortality in chap- 
ter xiv. Mr. Utter viewed it as intimating a 
belief in a future general judgment after a 
long time at the end of this -order of things. 

Oakland, Cal. — Dear Mr. Editor: — It 
is evident that you have not yet had the priv- 
ilege of a sojourn in California during the 
flower season, or you could not have so mis6ed 
the point of the item I sent you concerning 
our Oakland crfurch decoration oh Easter 
Sunday. You lament the extravagance of a 
church which will display a floral cross con- 
taining 1200 shaded roses, and use over 
7000 cal la lilies in adorning the pulpit and 
rostrum. But what if the entire expense of 
this glorious show was 6imply the cost of 
wooden framework, a paper or two of tacks 
and a ball of twine? The flowers were brought 
in, with little or no effort, by a few ladies, as 
the samples of their gardens! Flowers bloom 
in this favored climate all the year round in 
field and door-yard, but at this season the 
prodigality of their growth is truly marvelous. 
As one walks our streets he is amazed and 
•delighted at the floral spectacle presented by 
mountain side, garden and grass-plot. The 
costliest residence and the humblest cottage 
are alike glorified with profuse displays of 
cal las, heliotropes, geraniums, passion-flowers, 
marigolds, pinks, and fifty other kinds, but 
especially roses y which grow on bushes, trel- 
lises, trees — in twenty, fifty, a hundred, five 
hundred different varieties — more plentiful 
than buttercups and daisies in New England 
meadows — a brilliant symphony of color, 
form and fragrance. No description can do 



justice to the abundance and beauty of the 
floral year in California. A house near by is 
covered from roof to, foundation with a mil- 
lion yellow rose 8. A few blocks away, amid 
a bewildering wealth of tropical foliage, the 
patient Chinamen are gathering and curing 
the shining green leaves of the tea-plant. In 
the pretty Oakland cemetery the roses riot 
and revel, and break in floral billows over the 

f raves, while high up on the mountain's green 
ank the fields of golden poppies wave and 
shine in the evening 6un. From a single 
camelia tree ten feet high, in Santa Barbara, 
a friend gathered 2500 perfect flowers, and 
left as many more buds to wither and die. 
Our extravagance, therefore, is nature's lavish 
bounty. Come and see for yourself, and 6hare 
our joy. C. W. Wendte. 

Boston Notes.— The notes of prepara- 
tion for anniversary week are already sound- 
ing. Speeches, festival and fraternal greet- 
ings will be foreshadowed in the Register 
announcements. We hope to see many of 
our favorite western ministers. 
— By the middle of May our suburban gar- 
dens will probably begin to send in supplies to 
our city flower mission. 

— The last meeting of the Sunday-school 
teachers' and superintendents' union was 
held on Monday evening, and was 60 full of 
good talk and of enthusiasm as to leave no 
doubt that the union is working vitally in 
better applied methods of study and in greater 
spiritual growth in pupils, in city and subur- 
ban schools. These results promise strong 
support and wide extension of our church 
work from the coming generation. 
— For the first time in our city, there will be. 
held May 28, a public meeting (in Tremont 
Temple) of the Unitarian church temperance 
societies. • Hon. John D. Long will preside. 
— Rev. Narcisse Cyr, of Boston, has accepted 
a very cordial invitation to preach and work 
as minister-at-large in Paris and its suburbs, 
and will sail with his wife in the steamer by 
the middle of June. He carries with him the 
kindest wishes of his clerical brethren here. 
One of his aims will be to stand ready as an 
adviser and friend to Americans residing or 
traveling in France. 

—Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes, of Sioux Falls, Da- 
kota, interested very much the ministers of 
the Monday club in her frontier work, and 
threw light upon the spiritual material offer- 
ing in small western towns for building liberal 
societies with. She illustrated the need of 
forward-looking preachers in the west, and of 
earnest, liberal supporters in the east of such 
pioneer apostles Several of our ministers 
invited her to 6peak from their pulpits and 
solicit help for her mission. 

London, Bng.— Mr. Voysey, the well- 
known preacher of the Theist church in Lon- 
don, sends this word to the secretary of the 
Free Religious Association in Boston, which 
this last year or two has been striving to re- 
move from the Massachusetts statute books 
those strict Sunday laws, which once repre- 
sented the religion of the people there, and 
now more nearly represent their superstitions 
and injustice: 

D*ar Sir : — It is with great satisfaction I 
hear that there is agitation going on in the 
states in favor of providing increased facilities 
for popular recreation and amusement on the 
Sundays. It is well known that I do not 
undervalue the Sunday as a day of rest, as a 
day, also, on which public worship is highly 
beneficial, and therefore I speak on the sub- 
ject as a religious man and from a religious 
point of view. I believe incalculable harm 
arises from the idleness and lack of pleasant 
occupation during the hours of Sunday which 
are not spent in religious exercises. I believe 
many a youth and maiden date their moral 
downfall from the curse of nothing to do, and 
nowhere to go on Sunday afternoons and 
Sunday evenings. I believe that young persons 



especially, and all in general, would be better 
and morally more safe,f«r greater opportunities 
of innocent pleasure and games at these hours 
of enforced idleness on the Sunday. Let 
alone the mere benefit to body and mind of 
healthy recreation, it conduces largely to 
morals, to friendliness and good-will among 
the citizens, and to reduce to a minimum the 
lower inclinations and passions of mankind. 

On every ground, therefore, I wish most 
heartily to hear of the success of your good 
cause. " Very faithfully yours, 

"Charles Voysey. 

London, Dulwich, April 25, 1887. 

Philadelphia.— The formal Sunday meet- 
ings of the Ethical Culture society have been 
suspended till October. Mr. Weston closed 
with a review of work done and some pro- 
phetic glimpses into the future. Informal 
meetings will be continued right along, even 
during the absence of the speaker in the 
Adirondacks, by such of the members as care 
to use the school building through the sum- 
mer for that purpose. It was Mr. Ames's 
people who successfully experimented in this 
way last summer. Though attendance ap- 
pears to have been limited, the interest was 
gratifying and continuous. The Camden 
church will no doubt be open all through the 
hot season. 

— The annual book reception at the Spring 
Garden church was successful, in so far as 
contributions, whether of books or cash, were 
concerned. 

Concord, Mass.— The Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy will open its ninth 
term on Wednesday, July 18, 1887, and con- 
tinue above two weeks. Eleven lectures each 
week, in mornings at 9:80; in evenings at 
7:80; place, the Hillside chapel, near the 
Orchard House. Terms, $10.00 for the fuU 
course; $5.00 for each week; 50 cents a 
single lecture. Course tickets, entitling to 
reserved seats, can now be engaged by send* 
ing address and $5.00 as guaranty to H. L. 
Whitcomb, Concord, Mass., such tickets to 
be reserved till July 10, and then secured by 
paying balance 'due. Lodgings with or with- 
out board can be easily obtained in Concord 
village. 

California.— The Pacific coast conference 
will not meet in Portland, Oregon, this year, 
as announced heretofore, but will hold its 
next session in Southern California in 
October. 
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if you have a sufficiency of this world's goods, bat if ^ 
yon have not. write to Hallett A Co., Portland, MailjfW 
and receive, tree, full particulars about work that yon 
can do. and live at home, wherever you are located, at 
a profit of from $6 to 125 per day. and upwards. All 
succeed: both sexes; all ages. All is new. Capitol not 
required; Hallett & Co. will start you. Don t delay; 
investigate at once, and grand success will attend you. 



For Scrofula, Impoverished Blood *vnd 
General Debility. 

ScoWb Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with 
Hypophosp kites, has no equal in the whola realm of 
Medicine. Read the following: " I gave one bottle of 
Scott's Emulsion to my own child for Scrofula, and the 
effect was marvelous."— O. F. Gray, M- D., White 
Hall, Ihd. 
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EDITORIAL. 



For the tenth time Unity becomes the annual reporter for 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the sister Societies. 
We give the columns solidly to this service, hoping three 
things may befall this " Conference Number." 

(1.) That our readers will be heartily content to call this 
triple number (three times the usual twelve pages) a double 
one, accepting it for June 4 and June 11. 

(2.) That they will read enough of it to feel the earnest- 
ness of the workers here telling each other-what the year has 
done for them and what they have done with the year. 

Fellow- workers will be interested in the detail of experi- 
ence and success; and many besides them may be glad to 
read (on page 200) the " Declaration concerning Fellowship 
and Faith," with which the Conference has rounded out 
its Cincinnati resolution of last year, — to read it and the de- 
bate which preceded its adoption. The debate is reported in 
full on pages 202-208. 

(3.) That they will keep this number for reference through the 
year. For in it they will find a Year Book of all the agencies 
and agents in which and in whom our Western Unitarian 
churches are most interested; — the objects, terms of member- 
ship, lists of officers and life-members of our different work- 
ing societies, and of our churches and their ministers; and 
also some description of what may be called our National 
Organizations — the National Unitarian Conference, the 
American Unitarian Association, the Church Building Loan 
Fund, etc. These societies, " National M in scope and hope, 
though of necessity, at present, mainly eastern and almost New 
England in locality and officering, are little known to the 
rank and file of our western churches; they should be better 
and more warmly known. Further, this same number, in its 
advertising columns, contains lists of our western tracts and 
Sunday-school publications, and the book-list of our young 
publishing firm, Charles H. Kerr & Co Do-you want to 
find out anything about any of the chief Unitarian agencies, 
east or west, or anything about the Post-office Mission, for 
instance, — or the new Bureau of Unity Clubs, — or how to get 
a loan for your new church, — or how to leave a thousand 
dollars in your will for the spreading of your ideals of reli- 
gion, — or where to send your neighbor for information, the 
free evangelical minister who begins to feel his way to a more 
open fellowship, — how to get a tract or borrow a book that 
may help him or yourself, — or even where to send your boy 
or girl to a home-school in the country where the influences 
will be those of your own largest faith and most earnest 
a i ms> — do you want to learn about any of these things, you 
will at least find yourself on the track of answer in our Year 
Book. Therefore, keep this number/ Turn back one page 
and read the index. 

For many of the lists, etc., our Year-Book is of course in- 
debted to the Year-Book of the American Unitarian Associa- 



tion, which has been plundered with due sense of gratitude. 
Plundered and condensed to the items of most interest to the 
western reader. Few here except the ministers see the A. U. 
A. book. This shall be its prairie edition. Doubtless there 
are mistakes and omissions in our lists, and we shall be obliged 
to any one who sends correction. 

The Declaration concerning Fellowship and Faith, adopted 
by the recent Conference, has been traded as '.' Unity Short 
Tract, No. 17" and is now ready for delivery. Price, 30 
cents a hundred copies. Address this office. 

For the Cincinnati resolution of open fellowship, and the 
refusal to pass any resolution whatever looking towards obli- 
gatory doctrine as condition of Unitarian fellowship, the wes- 
tern Unitarians have received much blame, both courteous and 
discourteous, and from those within even more than from 
those without our household of faith; blame partly because 
their word was misunderstood, and partly because it was well 
understood and men were not ready for it. For this new 
"declaration" we shall receive more blame, if proph- 
ecies are to be fulfilled; but we are well content to wait, 
confident that by and by the sound of blame will turn 
into an echo of the friend who writes: " It seems to 
me no statement was ever made that did fuller justice 
at once to freedom and to faith." What was said in our 
last number about the matter deserves repeating, that the full 
force of the because may be felt: " People will see so far from 
the western Unitarians having given up faiths, they have some- 
how reached a place where they can and do more daringly 
affirm them in choral l we believes ' than any other Unitarians; 
and presently they will begin to see that it is because we first 
established open fellowship and so abolished credal dangers 
absolutely, that we got this new power and courage of affirm- 
ation." 



The Story of our Western Meetings Finished. 

In the Story of the Meetings told in our last number, little 
was said about more than the main Conference sessions. But 
the women of the churches had their session, and the Sunday- 
school teachers theirs, as will be found duly reported in other 
pages of this number. A word of introduction or interlinea- 
tion here. 

The Women's Conference opened with a devotional ser- 
vice, a psalm was read and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Augusta Chapin, then Rev. Mary Safford spoke with earnest- 
ness and zeal of the thought of God and the strength to be 
derived from trust in him and the consciousness that he is 
all-good and ever near. The President extended a cordial 
welcome to the friends assembled, and spoke briefly of the 
origin and nature of Reverence and the religious life which it 
promoted. 

Mrs. Sunderland's oral report of the activities of the 
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churches in Michigan was encouraging, especially of the Re- 
ligious Study class at Ann Arbor. Mrs. Wilkes* simple word 
about what the women of Dakota are doing and are going to 
do shall be given in full before long, that the fresh wind in it 
may be felt. Rev. Marion Murdock, from that same corner 
of the field, propounded and solved a Bible riddle: — " What 
did Phoebe do?" Phcebe was that lady of the Unitarian 
church at Cenchrea, about 1827 years ago, whom Paul com- 
mended so highly for a power of succoring many ( See Rom. 
xvi. 1, 2.). 

As for the session of the Sunday-school society, if we 
were to give that society a distinctive title, we should call it 
the Heart of the Conference; not that the General Confer- 
ence lacks in feeling, but that always there is a certain inner 
warmth in the meeting of the Sunday-school society. Per% 
haps the explanation may be that people draw nearer together 
when they talk of the interests and nurture of children. 
Perhaps, also, this warm atmosphere comes in part from the 
fact that the Board of Directors have worked together for 
many years with but few changes, meeting regularly every 
month, except in July and August. The president in his 
opening address adverted to that fact, and spoke of the effect 
of such long co-working to draw persons together in heat*. 
Also, the opening address dwelt on the value of seriousness 
in the Sunday-school, especially in the sermon, which, it is 
to be hoped, is given the children by the superintendent or 
minister every Sunday. Better, it was said, to speak above 
the children's reach of mind, even considerably above it, than 
a little below it. Also, it was urged that the church ought 
to feel, more than it now seems to feel, its duty and respon- 
sibility as a school of religious instruction; in dwelling on 
which point the president referred, with approval, to the 
picture given by Mr. Hugenholtz of the Holland churches, 
which have no social parties, tea-drinkings, plays, valentine 
parties, and the like devices, but give their strength to just 
two works, religious education and charity. After the presi- 
dent's address, came the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer. The secretary gave encouraging account of the year's 
work, both of the society and in our several Sunday-schools 
of the west, showing by statistics that there appears to have 
been a growth in orderliness, system and good work. Three 
or four times the statistics were mere foot-paths to lead us to 
a high place in the true philosophy and ideal of Sunday- 
school work. Her report, printed below, should by all 
means be read, if only to find those spots. The Treasurer's 
report was very satisfactory. It showed that the schools and 
churches had contributed to the funds of the Society more 
largely than ever before. The small deficiency was instantly 
made up on the spot, so that the Society starts this year with 
a clean balance-sheet. Mr. Judy's motion that we recommend 
to our eastern friends the issue of a manual on the growth of 
early Christianity as illustrated by primitive Christian art, 
was heartily adopted; and also, that Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, 
whose studies and lectures in this department are well known, 
be conferred with, so as to arrange, if possible, a kind of lec- 
ture-circuit among our schools, to speak on this subject. 



The Boston Anniversaries. 

Dear Unity Readers. — Here I am at the end of another 
week of " Anniversaries," with an hour on hand in which to 
tell you how they doit in Boston. "Ye senior" left the 
hearty fellowship of the Western Conference Friday afternoon, 
May 20. Although we had had a week of vigorous hand- 
shaking it was hard to tear one's self away from so goodly a 
company; but the limited express would wait for no one; and 
so I had to rush through a file of delegates, leaving Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Minnesota, and the rest of the states on either 
hand. Aboard the train, there was a vacation twenty-five 
hours long awaiting me, in which I could think it all over, — 
the earnest spirit, the prophetic devoutness, the conscious 
sense of a missionary burden, which had consecrated anew the 
very seats and walls of the dear church-home, the "All Souls," 
that had been honored with the presence of the western Uni- 



tarians for a week. I don't know how it all happened. The 
rush and swing of that train over gullies, through tunnels, now 
waltzing around splendid mountain spurs, again tip-toeing 
through the daintiest of valleys, and anon jumping lightly over 
mountain brooks; the Allegany ranges, the promising rhodo- 
dendrons, the demure Quaker faces at prim cottage doors, 
the white-washed fences, the trim meadows, the splendidly 
equipped Pennsylvania Central railroad, (is there a more 
perfect line of transportation in the world?), the iron hand of 
Col. Tom Scott that brought it to this perfection; nods, 
naps, long sleeps, dreams of cares and friends left behind, 
musings on future work, budding every now and then into 
new plans and splendid schemes of things that could be done 
if my ships only would arrive from Spain; — some of them, 
perchance, will be done, even tho' the Spanish armada should 
never arrive, — all this and more, was crowded into my 
day's vacation between Chicago and Brooklyn, between our 
western anniversaries and the eastern " Feast of the Passover." 
Sunday morning I stood between Brother Chadwick's people 
and utter pulpit vacancy. The good pastor was fairly over 
the seas, and doubtless many of the minds in the pews wan- 
dered from the " Lessons of the Yeast Pot " to follow the wan- 
derer through the delights of London but still they listened 
well. Another all night's ride, and I was in Boston, and the 
anniversary exercises began again when the new building 
broke upon my sight, — solid, sober, dignified, sincere and 
noble, on the outside; convenient, inviting, simple, but ele- 
gant, on the inside. We know of no public building in this 
country, concerning which it would be harder to find legiti- 
mate fault, with one exception, than these head-quarters in Bos- 
ton. How long must we wait before we have a similar build- 
ing in Chicago? It is needed there now, and did we have it, 
it would forthwith be put to a use, scarcely second in impor- 
tance to that which the building in Boston renders. The del- 
egates were already gathering, and the hand-shaking had be- 
gun, but the brethren did not seem quite so glad to see each 
other as those who came to Chicago the Monday preceding. 
It makes a dfference whether fellow-workers have been sepa- 
rated a few weeks or twelve long months. 

The first meeting was that of the Ministerial Union, Mon- 
day, 10 a.m., in Channing Hall. Rev. J. G. Brooks, of 
Brockton, asked " Some Questions about Unitarianismandits 
Work." Deep and searching questions they were. " Has it 
not been too much concerned with the other world; with ab- 
stract problems; with denominational anxieties? Are not the 
lines of culture and wealth too strongly emphasized ? Must it 
not take into prime consideration the agonies of the poor, the 
needs of the laborers, the week-day wants of society ? " The 
discussion that followed tried to relieve the somewhat somber 
tones, and to restore complacency, but in many respects the 
address remains in my mind as the most searching and really 
inspiring of the week. In the afternoon the women gathered 
at the Church of the Disciples. The genial auditorium was 
well filled. Men were permitted to be heard in this women's 
meeting, an act of generosity which may have somewhat 
lowered the standard of the speaking; but I like this courtesy, 
which I think was hardly reciprocated by the men- managed 
meetings. They have not yet learned to utilize women in the 
east as we have in the west. Monday afternoon, from 5 to 9, 
was the New England Women's Suffrage Festival at the Hotel 
Vendome. The elegance of the affair drew such an immense 
crowd that very many of the dignities of the occasion were 
ruthlessly crowded and crushed. The polite and good-natured 
disorder was equal to that of a grange picnic in the west. But 
in due time, the commanding voice of Mrs. Livermore, and 
the persuasive words of Mesdames Howe, Ellen Foster, Gou- 
gar and others brought order, serenity and enthusiasm. La- 
ter in the evening I was at the public temperance meeting held 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Temperance society, Ex- 
Governor Long presiding. Christopher Eliot, the President, 
modestly but effectively outlined the comprehensive purposes 
of the society. Hale, Savage, Jones, Mrs. Livermore and 
others followed. The audience was large, and the meeting 
was one of the most enthusiastic of the week. 
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Tuesday was A. U. A. day. Three sessions, all of them 
well attended, Tremont Temple giving convenient opportunity 
for the delegates to meet on the main floor and visitors in the 
galleries. The first surprise, which would make attractive any 
programme and hearty any meeting, was the exceptional pros- 
perity of the year as shown in Secretary Reynolds's report, 
notwithstanding the gloomy prognostications to the contrary. 
About 150,000 contributed to the work, $4000 or $5ooo, if 
we remember rightly, more than last year. Twenty-one new 
societies formed. Following this report Brooke Herford re- 
ported for and urged the claims of the Church Loan Building 
Fund. Mr* Batchelor, whose voice has regained the old ring 
of health, spoke merited words of praise for the A. U. A. and 
its opportunities, and Rev. H. Woods Perris was enthusiasti- 
cally received as a delegate from over the water. In the after- 
noon Joseph May of Philadelphia, R. A. Griffin of Marlboro, 
and Stopford Wentworth Brooke gave short papers intended to 
summon the Unitarian to his duties. The missionary meeting 
in the evening was addressed by Mr. Perris, Mr. Forbush, of 
Milwaukee, and Mary A. Livermore. 

Wednesday the " Berry Street Conference" address was 
given by your correspondent. As this is a meeting of minis- 
ters only and newspaper reporters are not admitted, it is only 
allowable to say that there was a manifest reluctance on the 
part o( some to break away from the old-time associations of 
the-Channing-Gannett-Ware church, on Arlington street, in 
order to meet in the "spick-span" new Channing Hall, where 
prophecy and not tradition was the cementing spirit. The 
subject of the essay was " Religion from the Near End." In 
the afternoon, neglecting suffrage meetings, the Children's 
mission and the convention of Congregational ministers, I 
sought instead the classic shades of Harvard, and I met the boys 
at Divinity Hall in conference, and we talked together of^ 
coming courage. I ate with them at the great Memorial Hall/ 
It ought to be a liberal education to eat three times a day 
within those walls consecrated to heroic memories and deco- 
rated with classic names and historic faces. In the evening 
came the anniversary of the Young Men's Christian Union. 
Nobody knows how to do such things as Brother Baldwin. 
The spacious rooms from gymnasium to library were thrown 
open for inspection and were thronged. At last we went up 
into the hall, which was packed tight in less than ten minutes. 
There was some delightful nonsense served up by the Brown 
University Glee club, three speeches of commendation and 
encouragement, one of them by Phillips Brooks, all within an 
hour. 

Thursday morning saw the beginning of what I believe will 
prove a most important adjunct to the liberal churches of 
America, namely, the organization of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Delegates from some forty or more clubs were 
present, and they cheerfully gave their time to wise delibera- 
tion. Our readers, I hope, will hear often from this new organ- 
ization. In the afternoon the Sunday-school society celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary. Secretary Spaulding was happy, as he 
ought to be, over a year's work full of new life, fresh plans and 
vigorous vitality. There were three speeches made, one by S. 
W. Crosby, a layman of Boston, one by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, 
of Concord, one by Francis Tiffany, of Newton, if, indeed, 
the latter deliverance ought not to be called a poern. It was 
an improvisation which might have been sung with a harp 
accompaniment like one of the ancient bards of Britain. In 
the evening came "The Festival". Only one to the 
manor born, the New England Unitarian, fully understands 
what an event this is in the calendar of Unitarian Boston, 
All the preachers and their wives come to the great hall and 
are treated to a great dinner, which is followed by speeches 
which are always expected to be great master-pieces of wit, 
wisdom, eloquence and inspiration. This year they all 
seemed to be there. Ex-Gov. Long presided. After the 
orthodox amount of wit, he settled down into a splendid bit 
of preaching with an earnestness and directness that ought to 
shame many a Unitarian pulpiteer. The clergy were wel- 
comed by Carroll D. Wright, who, the presiding officer said, 
" could give the ministers statistics enough in fifteen minutes 



for fifty- two sermons"; and Calthrop the astronomer- preach- 
er of Syracuse responded handsomely. Charles G. Ames, 
Edward Everett Hale, and others spoke. 

Friday was the Free Religious Association day. Three ses- 
sions. Twenty years old. It seemed to be a question as to 
whether there was more work for it to do; if so, what next ? 
There was no doubt in the minds of those most concerned, 
and there ought to be in the mind of no one, concerning the 
fact that this association has thus far justified its existence. 
Through it the theological climate of all denominations has 
been modified, and the intellectual life of thousands has been 
enlarged. O. B. Frothingham r s words rang out for the sec- 
ond time in the week with their old-time clearness and power. 
Higginson was genial. Conway had less vinegar and more oil 
in his castor than has been his custom of late. Salter was 
high and exacting in his standards, even to the point where 
rigid standards become unsympathetic, and severity of morals 
in ignoring the modifying lines of beauty and patience shades 
into the immorality of intolerance. Mrs. Cheney mellowed 
all hearts with the motherly piety that exalts communion of 
thought and the fellowship of heart into the free religion 
that feeds spirit. 

Saturday was meant for a free day, except the morning de- 
votions at King's Chapel, which has been the hour of uplift to 
each day of the week; but the week overflowed. One of the 
most interesting gatherings of the week, was that which came 
together at 11 o'clock this morning to listen to Pundita 
Ramabai, the young Hindoo widow, whose dark face shone 
through her white envelope with peculiar power as she pleaded 
for the cause of her sisters. She told the story of women's 
needs in India in a way that I hope will help her push her 
work of education. 

Now I am at the end of my story. The Christian Register, 
(what could Boston do without it ?) published in neat pamphlet 
form the calendar of the week, which announced those meet- 
ings which had claims upon the Unitarian, 34 in all, to which 
I added two others making 36. Upon 20 of these I have 
looked in and nine times has the voice of " ye editor" been 
heard. " How does it all seem as compared with our Western 
anniversaries? " There is the absence of the eager hunger of 
Western delegates, and we miss the spontaneity, the unex- 
pected bits of enthusiasm and kindling speech which always 
spring from our Western programme Spontaneity has its dan- 
gers, but they are not so great as the danger of stagnation and 
apathy that springs from so much careful suppression. But I 
hope that even this is not incurable. Everywhere there is 
evidence of new wood forming, new workers growing, fresh 
enthusiasm being generated. The Temperance and the 
Unity Club work were new features of this anniversary week. 
They represent young life. Both, we believe, have sprung 
out of the Monday Ministers' Club, which in turn represents 
many of the younger and of the out-of-town minister?. Th s 
week has shown abundantly that here, as in the west, Unitar- 
ianism is a movement and not a sect. It is going somewheie, 
and that too, in the forward direction, which is the heaver - 
ward direction. This was splendidly emphasized in the be^t 
Unitarian speech of the week, made by Mr. Savage on tl e 
Free Religious platform. The pity is that it was not givtn 
on Tuesday at one of the meetings of the A. U. A., 
where it would have been most enjoyed and have done the 
most good. This week has also proven that no geographical 
or theological lines can be drawn in Boston. The attractions 
at the Suffrage meetings were the women from Iowa and 
Indiana. The enthusiastic episode at the Women's Auxiliary 
meeting was the reception of Mary Graves as beareKrof gocd 
will from the Women's Conference in the West. When Sec- 
retary Reynolds read the resolution of fellowship received 
from the Western Conference, and Mr. Barrows in well chosen 
words described the spirit in which it was sent, and moved a 
response, it was passed by a hearty rising vote. No voi< e 
has been heard with more gladness, and no cause has been rt - 
ceived with more sympathetic heartiness, than that of Mir. 
Wilkes, of Dakota; and if the friends in the west will be ;s 
generous as those in the east, the first Unitarian church in D?- 
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kota, the "All Souls church of Sioux Falls", will soon be 
built and paid for. 

At the Women's Auxiliary meeting and the Missionary 
meeting on Tuesday night, the words of Mr. Forbush, of the 
west, were eagerly listened to and heartily applauded. In the 
east as in the west, Unitarianism represents a wide range of 
theological opinions; but here, as there, any attempt to create 
a schism, or to put "asunder those whom God has joined 
together," has been rebuked and will be defeated. There 
may be plenty of disposition to dispute, but none to divide. 
There may have been anxieties about the opinions of the 
western brethren, but plenty of the same kind of opinions is 
found in the east. Never was there so clear a recognition of 
the fact that the east is bound to the west by ties as strong as 
those which bind the west to the east, and that the help has 
been mutual, that our cause is a common one, our fellowship 
a real one, our mission identical, our faith a growing one, and 
• our religion one that is inrooting and upreaching, and that 
the thing to do is keep on working and growing. But I must 
close; it is 10 o'clock Saturday night. I must take the train 
for New York. To-morrow I preach in Brooklyn, and on 
Tuesday I will be at the school of the Prophets at Meadville, 
and Wednesday I will again be, Providence permitting, with 
the dear friends and blessed yoke-fellows at the west. 

Ever for, of and with Unity, in the interest of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion. 

J. l. j. 

Boston, May 88, 1887. 
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cordance with the universal custom of Unitarian bodies, to 
put forth no (|ogmatic statement whatever, it refused to adopt 
any other statement than that which it first resolved upon. 

This Conference has a record of Unitarian work of thirty- 
five years. It stands on the long record it has made, and has 
no desire to change any part of it. The action of the Cleve- 
land Conference simply organized the body as a legal corpor- 
ation, so that it could take, hold, and convey property. 
That action has no effect in an ecclesiastical sense upon any 
part of its previous record. It is by the study of that entire 
record that there will be found, if anywhere, the flag, platform, 
and creed of this Conference. Whoever studies that record 
now, intelligently, will be able to sufficiently comprehend 
what is meant by the Unitarianism which it represents. On 
all its platforms, from all its pulpits, in all its Conference 
gatherings, there will be heard Unitarian affirmations concern- 
ing one nature, one law, one ethics, one religion, and one 
God. 



Opening Address Before the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 

BY HON. D. L. SHOREY, PRESIDENT, CHICAGO, MAY l8, 1887. 

Custom assigns to the chair the pleasant duty of uttering a 
few words of welcome and greeting at the opening of this our 
thirty-third annual Conference It so happens that this duty 
has often fallen upon me in the years gone by. Some of those 
whom I have addressed in former years on these occasions are 
now engaged in other fields of labor, and some have gone to 
their rest. While I have the pleasure of looking into many 
well-known faces here this morning there is scarcely less 
pleasure in greeting those who have never met with us before ; 
for in these is the promise of the continued existence and use- 
fulness of this Conference. 

The interesting programme, already in your hands, suffi- 
ciently indicates the subjects which will engage your attention. 
In addition to the time required for reading papers prepared 
under the invitation of the directors, ample time is given in 
the programme for oral discussion, in which all delegates and 
guests are invited freely to participate. 

Some misunderstanding has arisen among Unitarians east 
and west during the past year, in relation to the action of the 
Conference at Cincinnati. The directors early in the year, 
in order to correct as far as possible misconceptions of that 
action, prepared and published a circular address, which will 
be laid before you in the secretary's report. 

As I understand the Cincinnati resolution, it is in harmony 
with the traditions, policy, and spirit of Unitarianism from 
the beginning. It reiterates the often declared and funda- 
mental position of Unitarianism in declaring that the Confer- 
ence conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic test. This is 
precisely the position of our National Conference, as set forth 
explicitly in the last article of its constitution. The generous 
words of welcome in that resolution, to all who wish to join 
the Conference to help establish truth, righteousness, and 
love in the world, are such words as ought to pass unchal- 
lenged in any body of men who have ever read the Sermon on 
the Mount. Only the most captious criticism can find in 
these great and comprehensive words of welcome narrowness, 
intolerance, or exclusion. Nor can any fault be found with 
the majority at that Conference that when it decided, in ac- 



Report of the Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 

READ AT ITS THIRTY-THIRD SESSION IN ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 17-30, 1887. 

It becomes my duty to-day to submit to you my annual 
report, as approved by the Directors of the Conference. 

My time has been but partially yours, two-fifths of it be- 
longing to the Illinois State Conference. In the remaining 
three-fifths of the year, some things have been accomplished, 
and the logic of events has had its way with us as a body, 
shaping the course of thought, testing our courage, develop- 
ing our resources, giving us possibly clearer views and wider 
sympathies, and let us hope, a deeper hold on things divine 
and eternal 

Speaking of things done, — look first at the 

OFFICE WORK 

of your Secretary. Hundreds of calls have been made on the 
office by letter, — calls for personal service, for supplfes to 
empty pulpits, for information as to the belief of Unitarians ; 
calls from churches in search of ministers and ministers in 
search of churches, and ministers in search of a better religion 
and a freer fellowship; calls have come from un tilled fields, 
where to some earnest soul the need has seemed great, for 
publishing the liberal gospel, and planting the religion of 
reason and righteousness. 

A letter of quite recent date comes from a leading member 
of a Congregational church, asking for a Unitarian minister 
as a candidate for a vacant pulpit of that church. He says: 
" Why can not a Unitarian be placed here in this Congrega- 
tional church? They (the people here) all want Unitarian 
doctrines taught, more or less, but in the name of Congrega- 
tionalism.' • And this appeal comes at this time by no acci- 
dent into the hands of your Secretary. 

Five hundred and eighty-one written communications, and 
more than one thousand printed ones, have gone out from 
the office to all parts of the country. But the correspondence 
has not been all. The fellowship side of the office claims 
more and more attention. Individuals are continually drop- 
ping in; Unitarians from distant fields; strangers to Unitari- 
anism inquiring the way; young men lately come to the city; 
ministers of other denominations in pursuit of sympathy, sug- 
gestion and literature. Perhaps I can best portray this aspect 
of the office life by giving you a case or two in point. An 
orthodox minister calls, tells his story of growing liberality, 
and wants to know what opportunities there are for new 
recruits in the liberal ministry. A young man calls, come to 
the city to live from a Unitarian home in the country. He 
is much of a stranger, wants sympathy and friendly interest, 
is directed to the Unitarian church nearest his home, and 
assured of kindly welcome at the headquarters, and at one 
home in the suburbs. A brother newly received by the fel- 
lowship committee, on his way through the city, calk to make 
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acquaintance and establish personal relations with the head- 
quarters. A stranger from New York comes in and offers his 
hand. He is going out to Dakota, and wants a copy of Unity 
Hymns and Chorals, such as he saw in Spencer's church in 
Troy. He is told about the church at Sioux Falls, Dak., and 
promises to write when he is settled. An Eastern minister 
and his wife look in on their way to a new western parish, 
and with beaming faces respond to the welcome they receive, 
and express their enthusiasm for the breadth and freedom of 
this great west, and especially of western Unitarianism. A 
young gentleman comes in who has picked up a tract in the far 
south with our imprint on it; he wants another, gets it, and 
goes away, picking up still others as he passes the " Unity 
Mission" rack. In a few days he comes back wonderfully 
pleased and more communicative, fills up again with tracts, 
leaves a dollar to pay for them, remarks: "How good it is to 
have such documents lying around loose where people can 
get them!" and goes on his way to sell machinery for an 
eastern house. In a week or two a letter comes from him, 

dated , Mich., saying: "Will you kindly send, at your 

earliest convenience, the following pamphlets to Mr. , 

at . Don't accompany them by any letter, — I think 

it would be better not to." This from one in the whirl of 
business, who had but lately come with surprise and delight 
to find his own thought and feeling written out large in our 
tracts. 

In ways manifold and difficult to describe, the fellowship 
side of the Western Conference finds its uses and does its 
work. 

FIELD WORK. 

Your Secretary has traveled on the business of the Con- 
ference 13,363 miles and visited 26 places. He has assisted 
in organizing four new societies, which show indications of 
healthy growth and permanent existence. At Luverne, 
Minn., he spoke the first Unitarian message one Sunday in 
November last, which led to the organization of a Unitarian 
church. At Rock Rapids, Iowa, he found a cordial welcome 
as the representative of this Conference. A week-day evening 
service was held, and steps were taken at once which led to 
organization. At Sioux Falls, . Dakota, he spent* two week 
nights, and an experimental service was held in Lawyer 
Wilkes' office. As the result of that meeting religious ser- 
vices have been continued from Sunday to Sunday, first under 
the care of Mrs. Wilkes, and afterwards under the ministration 
of Miss C. J. Bartlett. At Hinsdale, 111., sixteen miles from 
Chicago, he took the initial steps in the organization of a new 
Unity church. 

Your Secretary has visited twenty- two of our organized 
churches; took part in the dedication of the Holland Liberal 
church of Grand Rapids, Michigan; spent ten days at Duluth, 
Minnesota, in the preliminary work of the Unitarian church 
that is hoped for in that city; gave several days to Michigan 
and Kansas; in all has visited ten of the fourteen states within 
our territory; attended five State Conferences, and represented 
this body in the National Conference at Saratoga in September, 
1886. In addition to this he has done considerable field work 
in Illinois. Sometimes he has been able to multiply himself 
three or four times by the help of others, but more calls for 
preaching have been made than he has been able to fill. These 
journeys have been made at some cost of dollars and cents, 
one nearly at the cost of life itself, but everywhere it has 
seemed worth while to have gone. Your representative has 
been cordially welcomed, and in some cases the practical re- 
sults following his visits have been abundantly encouraging. 
The fact that he was your representative was his strongest hold 
on the confidence and co-operation of the people. In pro- 
portion to the efficiency of the State conferences, this field 
work will be less and less called for from the central office; 
but while in more than one-half the states covered by the 
Western Conference, we have no active State conferences, as 
is true at the present writing, it seems especially important 
that your Secretary should be at liberty to give some portion 
of his time to such personal services as the general work may 
require. 



GENERAL WORK OF THE YEAR. 

First, as to laborers: We have in the field fifty set- 
tled ministers, and thirty-nine ministers not settled as pastors, 
but some of them most active and inspiring workers; and we 
have aeventy-nine organized societies, and two little circuits. 
We have to record a great loss to the Unitarian body in the 
west, in the lamented death of Dr. W. G. Eliot, chancellor 
of Washington University, St. Louis, whose name has been a 
household word east and west for many a year; our pioneer 
and bishop of souls in the west, an inspiring organizing power, 
focalized in his own city of St. Louis, the champion of every 
good cause, the tireless worker for great ends. When shall 
we look upon his like again? 

Some changes have taken place in our ministerial force. 
The west has given to the east during the year but one of its 
ministers, — John Tunis, of Quincy, Illinois. From the east 
have come S. M. Crothers, to Unity church, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; H. A. Westall, to the Unitarian church, Bloomington, 
Illinois; Charles F. Bradley, to the Second Congregational 
Unitarian church at Quincy, Illinois; Reed Stuart of the 
Independent church of Battle Creek, Michigan, has gone to 
Detroit, Michigan ; J. B. Frost, of the Meadville Theological 
school, has been engaged at Alton, Illinois : Judson Fisher 
has charge at Sheffield, Illinois; C. B. Roberts, recently of 
the Baptist church, has been installed at St. Joseph, Missouri; 
G. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has gone to 
Duluth, Minnesota, for a month; F. D. Gunning is supplying 
the church at Keokuk, Iowa, for three months; H. D. 
Stevens, of Indianapolis, is doing missionary work in Central 
Illinois under the direction of the Illinois State Conference ; 
Miss C. J. Bartlett has for some months been doing efficient 
service at Sioux Falls, Dakota; S. S. Hunting has been doing 
valiant work in the missionary field in Minnesota aud Iowa. 

I have corresponded with four ministers of other denomi- 
nations, who are considering the question of coming into the 
Unitarian fellowship. One of them writes under date of 
April 30th., 1887: "I am preaching liberal doctrines to 
crowded houses. I find many people in sympathy with better 
preaching. I think that I will organize two or three indepen- 
dent congregations this fall." Seventeen others, several of 
them from other denominations, and others from no denomi- 
national connection, have applied for work and fellowship 
among us. Of this number seven are now working acceptably 
in various parts of the west. 

New societies have been organized as already mentioned at 
Luverne, Minnesota; Rock Rapids, Iowa; Sioux Falls, Dakota; 
Hinsdale, Illinois ; and Winona, Minnesota, (the latter by 
Mr. Crooker, of Madison), and the new movement at Duluth, 
Minnesota, looks toward permanent organization. 

Unusual missionary activity has characterized some of our 
churches. By invitation of the manager, the minister of All 
Souls church, Chicago, took charge of evening services in 
Central Music Hall in January last, preaching every Sunday 
evening for three months to large audiences in the very center 
of Chicago ; a rare opportunity was thus offered of setting be- 
fore the people of this city the inspiring truths and practical 
aims for which we as a body stand. 

F. L. Hosmer, of the Church of the Unity, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has started a mission work in east Cleveland. The 
papers of that city report his sermons in full and speak of 
large audiences in attendance. 

From many of our churches we hear of increasing con- 
gregations and growing interest. One writes, " We feel that 
our minister will do good work, and that our numbers will be 
increased as we become better known. ' ' From another comes 
the word, " Congregations are large and enthusiasm increas- 
ing." From still another, " Only one minute was required to 

select or call a pastor for the ensuing year, so that Miss 

who had retired to our church parlor, was called back almost 
before she had time to reach it." — " Following the vote call- 
ing the pastor was a succession of resolutions thanking every- 
body for good work done during the year past, and in a thank- 
ful, hopeful spirit the meeting was adjourned." That, I take 
it, is the key-note of many a Unitarian parish in the west at 
the present writing. 
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CHURCH BUILDING. 

The past year has been "a remarkable one in our history in 
respect to church building and improvement. 

The Unitarian church, of Cincinnati, has been offered for 
sale, and the trustees have bought a site for a new house two 
and a half miles out in the suburbs, where it is expected that 
building will soon begin, — amount paid for lot not reported. 

In Detroit there is much talk about a new church building 
and a strong probability that the talk will soon take more 
definite shape. Over $25,000 have been spent in completing 
the original design of Unity Church, Chicago; Kansas City 
is building a church to be dedicated October 1st, the esti- 
mated cost of which, including the lot, organ and furnishing, 
is $40,000.00 and no outside aid has been asked. Arcadia, Wis- 
consin, has a new parsonage in which to house its minister, 
at a cost of $800.00, contributed from friends in various parts 
of the country, — $635.00 of this amount through the Wo- 
men's Auxiliary Conference of the east. Sioux Fails, Da- 
kota, one of our newest societies, has paid $1,200.00 for a 
lot, has $800.00 in hand toward a church building, and is 
doing missionary work in the surrounding country. Minne- 
apolis now has a church nearly ready for dedication, at a 
total cost of $60,000.00, $45,000.00 of which is already paid; 
no aid asked for outside the parish. Denver, Colorado, is 
pushing a new church building to completion, which, with 
the lot, will cost $66,000.00, and hopes to dedicate it Sep- 
tember 1st, — no outside aid asked. Moline, Illinois, has 
raised $900.00 on a church lot. Beatrice, Nebraska, has 
raised a building fund of $350.00. Helena, Wisconsin, has 
dedicated Unity Chapel at a cost of $1,900.00. Keokuk, 
Iowa, has raised $7,805.50 to pay off an old church debt, — 
$1,000.00 of this amount contributed by the American Unita- 
rian association. Topeka, Kansas, has completed a church 
at a cost of $7,950.00, — $2,400.00 of this coming from the 
Church Building Loan Fund. Greeley, Colorado, is building 
at a cost of $5,800.00, — all provided for but $900, — $2400 
of it borrowed from the Church Building Loan Fund. St. 
Joseph, Missouri, has completed a church at a cost of $9, 779. 00, 
borrowing from Church Building Loan Fund $4,000.00. 
Manistee, Michigan, has finished a church and parsonage, — 
amount of cost not reported to this office. 

The Winona people have raised within the year a subscrip- 
tion of $2,500.00 for a church lot. The Liberal Holland 
church at Grand Rapids, Michigan, has completed a church 
building, which, with lot and furnishing, has cost $7,682.96. 
Midland, Michigan, has completed a* church at a cost of 
$4,000.00, by the helpof $1,500.00 borrowed from the Church 
Building Loan Fund. The First Unitarian church of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has purchased an eligible church lot for $6,500.00 
(which is already estimated as being worth nearly double its 
cost), on which nearly $4,000.00 has been subscribed, and 
the work goes on. 

All Souls Church, Chicago, has paid $20,800.00 for this 
building and the lot whereon it stands, by the help of its 
many friends throughout the whole United States and Terri- 
tories, the A. U. A. among them. 

This statement of the cost of churches built or completed 
during the year is a transcript of special reports made to the 
Chicago headquarters. It has been found difficult to estimate 
with exactness what portion of the whole amount has been 
raised within the last Conference year, because the cost of 
building as reported now for the first time represents more 
than a single year's work. The following summary is an 
approximate statement, though in my judgment an under- 
statement of the money raised within the bounds of the 
Western Conference since its last session in Cincinnati. 

Church building begun at Kansas City, Denver and 
Greeley, $32,600. Subscriptions preparatory to building: 

Sioux City, Iowa $4000 

Sioux FalU, Dakota _ 2000 

Winona, Minnesota _ 2500 

Moline, Illinois 900 

Beatrice, Nebraska 360 

$9750 



Amount raised for completion of buildings previously 
begun, $36,500; for liquidation church debts, $6,800. 

Total of money and subscriptions raised within the year, 
$85*650.00. All of which indicates a healthy activity, an 
enlarging interest and a noble confidence in the future. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

President Livermore reports: "A prosperous and useful 
year. The whole number in attendance has been thirty-two, 
four women and twenty-eight men. They have been from 
all parts of the country, and from several foreign countries, — 
England, Holland, Germany and Sweden. The new recruits 
were in general better fitted than usual for admission. Good 
progress has been made during the year. Amid so many 
varieties of character and faith, there has been as much unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace as could be expected, or 
desired even, for the best purposes of discipline and spiritual 
progress. The prospect is encouraging for another year. 
We need, very much, more means for many purposes in the 
school, viz.: btfneficiary aid, the library, increased staff of 
professors, etc., etc." 

This school of the prophets has given us some of our most 
earnest and useful ministers. May it continue to give us men 
and women distinguished alike for breadth of vision, for zeal 
and ability. - 

STATE CONFERENCES. 

The work of the several State Conferences will be briefly 
reported to you this morning by the state Secretaries. 

It is clear that our State Conferences are getting a better 
grip on their work, and have a growing consciousness of 
power. 

The movement in Iowa to organize and equip a lay-min- 
istry is worthy of note. Its object is to "encourage the laity 
to enter more largely into the aggressive, moral and religious 
work which it falls to our denomination to do," to organize a 
new ministry, on whom the conduct of religious services shall 
partly depend, to provide for lay meetings, meetings in halls 
and school-houses, — in short, to create a missionary laity for 
the promotion of moral instruction among the masses. 

This carries us back to the days of early Methodism, when 
Wesley organized that body of zealous and consecrated lay- 
preachers, whose labors were so indispensable to the progress 
of that great spiritual movement to which our own denomi- 
nation is so deeply in debt. 

If our Iowa friends succeed (apd we shall watch the experi- 
ment with great interest) in organizing such a body of helpers, 
it will give a strong impetus to our work both east and west. 

POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK. 

The Post-office Mission work moves on with the steady 
tread of an assured and well-organized movement. It carries 
our joyful message to waiting and hungry hearts in every state 
and territory. One of these Post-office Mission ministers in 
Chicago furnishes the moral and intellectual pabulum for a 
monthly meeting of farmers and their wives in Florida. 
Another reaches out a hand to a lonely soul in Oregon, and 
fills him with new light and joy, and sets an orthodox min- 
ister in a western state to preaching Unitarianism. Professors 
in colleges and students alike eagerly receive from these home 
missionaries a literature which stimulates and inspires to 
higher thought and a better life. 

"And so I remain firm of heart," says Father Brown, of 
Kansas. "Every tract which I send away I regard as good 
seed, and a prayer follows it, that it may fall upon good 
ground. I sow in faith. I have no doubt of the fruitfulness 
of the Post-office Mission; in the nature of things it can not 
help doing good; it is good for the intellect as well as the 
heart; it goes where the living voice is not heard; it is a 
still, small voice which whispers in secret; it is clear and 
affirmative." 

Let our Post-office mission workers persevere and faint not. 
From their quiet homes they are leading the evolution of 
thought; they are promoting that great silent, bloodless revo 
lution which is overturning old faiths and old ideals, 
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and nursing the new growth of spiritual freedom and moral 
power which are springing up in the land. 

A LOOK BACKWARD. 

Notwithstanding certain embarrassing conditions under 
which the Conference started out, thanks to the good-will of 
its friends it was enabled to plan and carry forward its work 
much as in previous years. But the increasing misapprehen- 
sion of its action was such that early in the year the Directors 
thought it necessary to issue the following letter: 

"A LETTER TO THE CHURCHES." 

"Brethren of the Western Conference: It becomes our 
duty, as the body intrusted by you with the care of the Con- 
ference interests, to announce that several ministers and lay- 
men, heretofore acting with the Conference, have formed a 
new society, to be known as the Western Unitarian Associa- 
tion; its basis to be that of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and its purpose to co-operate with that body in its 
western missionary work, without itself receiving or disbursing 
money. Its constitution and names of officers and directors 
have been officially announced. The purpose is to encourage 
our churches to transfer their usual contributions from the 
treasury of the Western Conference to that of the American 
Unitarian Association, whose western representative and 
agent the new society hopes to be; and thus to reduce your 
Western Conference to the position of a talking body, de- 
prived of all executive functions. 

"The cause of this action is the resolution which was passed 
by our Conference at its recent meeting in Cincinnati. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

" ' Resolved, that the Western Unitarian Conference bases 
its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish 
to join it to help establish truth and righteousness and love in 
the world.' 

" Our brothers feel that by extending this wide welcome 
to our fellowship, without referring in the welcome to any 
doctrinal belief or name, however great and dear to us, 
even the names ot ' Christianity ' and ' God/ our Conference 
has placed itself on non-religious ground and crippled all 
its possibilities for good. Hence they organize their new 
association. 

" In view of this protest and the wide discussion east and west 
to which the Cincinnati action has led, your directors wish to 
indicate the meaning and bearing of the resolution there 
adopted, as they understand it. In our judgment that re- 
solution has not changed in the least the practical aims of the 
Conference, nor is it likely to do so in the future. It also 
leaves the beliefs of the Conference what they were before, 
un revised and undiminished. Theists are theists still, 
Christians are Christians still; and it is well known, and 
known by none better than our brothers, that there are few 
among us, men or women, who surrender either name. In 
truth we think that both these names have deepened in 
significance and value among us these last ten years, — years 
of more religious life and more missionary earnestness than 
any previous years in our western history. But — and partly 
in consequence of this deepening faith — the resolution dis- 
tinctly means that Western Unitarianism, so far as represented 
by the majority at the Cincinnati Conference, does not refuse 
to fellowship any person of approved character and good work 
who is drawn to us in spirit, but may not share in our deep 
beliefs. The resolution means that we neither wish, nor feel 
we have a right, to give our Unitarianism bounds that will 
exclude those who worship God in spirit and in truth and in 
their life, whether they worship him in name or not. 

"The resolution means that if such a man, be he layman or 
minister, eager to establish truth and righteousness and love 
in the world, comes to our gates, sees us worship, hears us at 
prayer, hears our spoken faiths, and says, ' Let me join you ; 
my purpose is your purpose, though my faith is not wholly your 
faith,' he shall be welcome, welcome unreservedly. The 
resolution means that we would rather take the consequences 
in the world's eyes of accepting, than the consequences in our 
own souls, and in that man's, of rejecting him. 



"It means that we think our partis to look to God, not 
men in such a matter; that we will organize Unitarianism, 
but not at the cost of spirituality, lest it cease to be a move- 
ment and become a sect ; and that, therefore, as Unitarians, 
we esteem it our best missionary success to set the higher 
standard of religious faith and liberty and fellowship before 
men, even if men at first have nothing for that standard but 
misunderstanding and rejection, — all they had for the ideals 
of Jesus ! The resolution means that we believe, to do this 
and, if necessary, suffer for it, is Christianity, in the sense of 
Christ-likeness, isf living faith in God. This is what in our 
judgment the Cincinnati resolution means. 

"And inasmuch as the resolution means this to your directors, 
we commend it to your carefal judgment. If at first thought 
it seem dangerous,, we ask you to give it second thought and 
face the central questions it involves until the answers in your 
mind grow clear and sure. And be it, of course, remembered 
that the resolution at Cincinnati binds the Conference no 
longer than the Conference desires ; that the whole matter is 
as open to reconsideration as it was to first consideration. 

"Meanwhile we commend to your remembrance the common 
laws of comradeship — patience with each other's minds, trust 
all around, and slow, warm-hearted judgment. We would 
remind you of many a Conference greeting that has made 
less lonely our church-life on the frontiers, — and with few 
exceptions 6wr churches are still frontier churches with lonely 
duties to perform. We remind you of the growing hopes of 
service we have cherished these late years, as we have learned 
to join hands more closely in our state conferences and head- 
quarters work. We are very small, — too small to break, 
brethren. As broken pieces of the Western Conference we 
shall help high causes in the west far less than if we stay to- . 
gether. And we are too much alike to break ! Our thoughts, 
our faiths, our ideals, our worships, all our methods, are too 
closely the same to break. We cannot succeed in parting if 
we would. 

"Let us do a nobler thing, — stand together ! Let discussion 
go on to clear our judgments ; it is a noble theme, — what are 
the essentials of Unitarianism ? and will take us among the 
deep things of the spirit. And let us make this year our best 
for spiritual life inside our churches, and for earnest work 
around them. This year let real giving for our faith begin 
among us ! Let us do things we have never done before ! Our " 
poverty is in our western hearts and wills, and not in western 
purses. First, before all, — keep up the old activities at our 
Chicago headquarters; call on our western secretary for 
much work, and enable him to do the work. 

"Our western center must be live and strong, if we are ever 
going to have a western circumference broad. And next, let 
that which has hitherto been done occasionally by a few, be- 
come a custom with all our western churches, — the sending of 
an annual contribution, however small, to our mother-con- 
ference, the American Unitarian Association, in recognition 
of our larger fellowship and to keep strong the household 
bond. And then build up the stale conferences. 

" In the fellowship of faith and service, sincerely ycurs, 
D. L. Shorey, President. S. S. Hunting. 

J. R. Effinger, Secretary. C. J. K. Jones. 

James B. Galloway, Treasurer. J. LI. Jones. 
Horace H. Badger. A. M. Judy. 

J. V. Blake. J. C. Learnfd. 

W. C. Gannett. Mrs. A. B. McMahan. 

F. L. Hosmer. 
Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

Unitarian Head-quarters, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
111., July 27, 1886." 

This letter was sent to all our churches east and west, and 
is the only official answer your Directors have made to the 
charges that have been preferred against the Conference, in 
consequence of the action at Cincinnati. The Conference 
has endeavored to go on its way with courage and hope, to 
meet contradiction and misunderstanding in a spirit of meek- 
ness and steadfastness, trusting to the sure verdict of time for 
its explanation and vindication. Its head -quarters, with all 
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the activities centering there, has been maintained as usual. 
The lease of its rooms at 175 Dearborn street has been 
renewed for another year. Its work of fellowship and its 
missionary activities have been carried on as heretofore. The 
results of the year in missionary work, in self-reliant church- 
building work, in the development of home resources, have 
been reassuring. 

CO-OPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In the month of April, a proposal was received by the 
Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference, from brethren 
in the east, to hold a consultation with representatives from 
the American Unitarian Association in regard to co-operation 
with that body in missionary work. Your Directors acceded 
to this proposal and invited a committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to meet them at the headquarters, 1 75 
Dearborn street, at 2:30 p. m., April 28th. A consultation 
was held on the date named, the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation being represented by Secretary Reynolds, Rev. H. N. 
Brown, Rev. James De Normandie, Mr. A. L. Calder, and 
Rev. George A Thayer,— certain brethren of the west who have 
differed with the Western Conference position, being also 
present. There was a frank interchange of opinion, but no 
definite results were reached. This was to be regretted, 
as the desirability of co-operation between the American 
Unitarian Association and the Western Unitarian Conference 
must be apparent to all. Our aims are essentially the same, 
and the interest of our cause in the west can best be promoted 
by joint action. 

The Western Unitarian Conference with its thirty-five years 
of honorable work behind it, with its growing powers of use- 
fulness, its fresh, inspiring outlook upon truth and duty, with 
its experience in the western field, and its ringing voice, as 
expressed in its literature, is fitted, as never before, for ag- 
gressive work and for active co-operation with the American 
Unitarian Association, and cordially welcomes such co-oper- 
ation, provided it can be based on mutual confidence and 
equality of rights. 

THE OPPORTUNITY BEFORE US 

is one of increasing usefulness. This great empire of the 
west, with its rapidly developing material resources and popu- 
lation, with its own peculiar claims and needs, is making 
demands upon us far in excess of our ability to respond. The 
opportunity to lay the foundations of the church <tf the future 
is ours, and no thought of failure or looking back, of relapsing 
into inaction or dropping our task into other hands, should 
for one moment be allowed. 

My heart was touched by the closing words of the Conference 
sermon by Brother Covell, one year ago, at Cincinnati, and 
they shall be the closing words of this report : 

" Let us remember that we are not working alone for to- 
day, but the religion we represent has come to stay, not in its 
theories and forms but in its principles and influences, and 
whatever we do, is so much of a bequest to the ages. Our 
position is susceptible in the highest degree to zeal and mis- 
sionary spirit. If we but observe the hands on God's time- 
piece and regulate our time by it, the future will hold for us 
glad surprises." 

John R. Effinger, 
Secretary. 

Religious Study Classes. 

REPORT MADE BY MRS. E. A. WEST, PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN'S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

In conducting our Conference work the past year we have 
realized that the best way to promote religion is to diffuse a 
knowledge of its truths. We have, therefore, continued to 
encourage religious study classes. 

Last fail we published an appeal to the members of our 
Conference urging . the importance of this subject. This 
appeal was widely distributed through our directors, post- 
office mission workers and the churches. 



From the reports of the churches, just received, we learn 
that in some instances the ladies are conducting their relig- 
ious study in connection with the Sunday-school, a plan 
to be most heartily commended because of the advantage of 
weekly meetings and of its influence upon the children. If 
the mature people are not members of the Sunday-school, the 
children soon feel that they, too, should leave it. The pres- 
ence of a large class of adults would correct this false impres- 
sion. We trust that in every church where a study class does 
not exist the ladies will form one in the Sunday-school; and 
if gentlemen would also join it, the influence would be pro- 
portionately increased. In connection with the church at 
Minneapolis there is such a class, and at Topeka, Kansas, an 
adult class is led by the president of the Board of Education. 
At Lawrence there is a Liberal club of fourteen members, 
meeting on alternate Fridays. The ladies of Denver, Colorado, 
are thoroughly interested in this work, as their report will 
show. At Sioux Falls, Dakota, seven ladies meet weekly for 
study and consultation. At Sioux City, Iowa, there is a class 
of forty-two members which is holding thirty-six meetings 
this year, at which have been considered " Religious Training 
of Children in the Home," "The Public Schools," " Church 
and Sunday-school/ ' "The Eight-hour System," "Dress, 
Food, Drink and Exercise in their Relation to Health." The 
ladies of the two churches in St. Louis continue their associa- 
tion, holding eight meetings during the year, with papers and 
discussions upon the " Unities of Unitarian ism," "Relation 
of Health to Religion," " Relation of Parent to Teacher in 
Sunday-school," "Conference Work," "Development of 
Religious Truth," "Life of Lydia Maria Child" and " Pres- 
ent Tendencies in Religion." 

The branch of the Women's Auxiliary Conference at Cin- 
cinnati have happily blended the continuous study of one sub- 
ject with a miscellaneous programme. Every alternate meeting 
has been devoted to the life of Jesus, with the special topics, 
his Childhood, Doctrines, Friends, Miracles, Death and 
Resurrection ; and at the other meetings papers have been 
read upon "Dress in its Relation to Health, '' upon " Punish- 
ment," and the "Higher Education of American Girls." 

The Chicago Women's Unitarian Association is composed 
of members from the four churches, with a usual attendance 
this year of 120. At its monthly meetings a deeper and more 
earnest interest has characterized the gatherings. Thought- 
ful consideration has been given to the following subjects : 
"Women's Philanthropic Work in our City," "Organized 
Unitarianism," "Inspiration," " The Place of Emotion in the 
Moral and Religious Life," "Evolution of Religious Free- 
dom," " What shall we do with our Doubts?" " Our Creeds," 
" Poets of the Liberal Faith," " Alice and Phoebe Carey." 

The church in Denver reports a Religious Study class of 
twenty-six members, which has had papers and discussions 
upon "Love to Neighbor," "Prayer," "Church History," 
" William E. Channing," "Theodore Parker," "Organized 
Unitarianism in the West," "Poets of the Liberal Faith," 
Religious Education of Children," "Bible in the Light of 
Modern Criticism," and "Inspiration of the Bible." 

At Madison, Wisconsin, the study class consists of twenty- 
five members, who have held forty-seven meetings and studied 
the books of Corinthians and Galatians, " History of the 
Unitarian Movement," "The Present Aspect of our Liberal 
Movement," by Rev. Joseph Allen, " The Destiny of Man," 
"Darwin's Theory of Evolution," " History of the Charles- 
ton Church," "Yeal's Outlines, of History of Religion," 
" Chinese and Egyptian Religion," "The Higher Education 
of Women," and " Brahmin's Religion." 

Such a wide range of subjects must give food and enjoy- 
ment to the thoughtful members. When the associations for 
religious study are large and the majority of the members 
will not participate in the discussion, it may be wise to alter- 
nate the general meetings with smaller classes, designed 
mostly for conversation. By this plan a larger number will 
be induced to take part, and greater benefits will result. 

Although these reports do not cover our entire field, they 
show that the good work is progressing. 
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Sixth Annual Report of the Women's Western 

Unitarian Conference. 

1886-1887. 

(1) women's work in the churches. 

Ohio. In Cleveland the Ladies' Aid society with twenty- 
five members has held thirty-nine meetings and raised $570, 
nearly one-half of which has been devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. $20 contributed to the W. W. U. C. Many of the 
women have been actively engaged in the kitchen -garden, 
which has been conducted in the church kitchen and parlors. 
The young ladies of this society started the free kindergarten 
which for three months also met in these rooms, although not 
directly connected with the church. The Unity club has 
been largely attended and has done very interesting work. 
Cincinnali. — The Ladies' Benevolent society, which has 
eighteen paying members beside many occasional workers, 
held weekly meetings from January 1 to March 1 ; by a fair 
raised $500, for church purposes; spent a part of the fund 
on hand for material to make up for use in the day nursery, 
and to be given out through other channels to the needy. 
The Women's Auxiliary at its monthly meetings has attended 
to the reading and discussion of essays on the life of Jesus, al- 
ternated with papers on social topics. A continuance is re- 
ported of the usual activities. The day nursery is entirely 
carried on by the women of this church; the Associated Char- 
ities of the city, the free kindergarten and kitchen -garden, 
the hospital for women and children, the society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to dumb animals, with other similar philan- 
thropies and local literary societies, all have their zealous sup- 
porters. Unity Club was never more active. From Marietta 
comes a brief word breathing the true spirit of consecration 
to a noble purpose. The ladies try to meet every other week 
in the interest of the social life of the church society, and to 
do other necessary work for the church. 

Iowa. Sioux City. — Unity circle, numbering forty-two, 
has held during the year thirty-six meetings and has raised 
$440. 90; has re-paid to the American Unitarian Association a 
$200 loan, has spent for the publication of pastor's sermon in 
Unity, $15; has contributed $5 to the Western Conference, 
and $5 to the W. W. U. C, besides four annual membership 
fees, and has helped defray the current expenses of the church. 
The work of the several sections of the Unity club is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the name of each, Dramatic, Shakespeare, 
Social, Social Science, and Young People's. This frontier 
church also furnishes workers for the temperance and White 
Cross movements, and to the Chautauqua and other societies. 

Humboldt. — The Ladies' circle has had at its thirty meet- 
ings an average attendance of fourteen, has raised $213.68; 
$ 100 have been applied on minister's salary; $15 sent to 
Western Conference; $85.02 devoted to church improvement 
and other expenses. The "Light of Asia" and "Miss 
Toosey's Mission" have been read in the Circle. The whole 
society has been constituted a benevolent committee. The 
W. C. T. U., the Chautauqua, Unity club, Woman's Relief 
home, Woman's Relief Corps of the G. A. R., and the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, have members in this 
church. 

Davenport. — The Ladies' Working society numbers twen- 
ty-seven; has held eighteen meetings. Money raised $580.27; 
part applied on minister's salary, and the rest used to meet 
running expenses. There are also a society composed of the 
young ladies, and a Lend-a-hand club, of the boys and 
girls of the church. Monthly teas are held, a success socially 
and financially, the proceeds being devoted to church repairs. 
Women of this church are active in the Associated Charities, 
the Industrial Relief Association and the Davenport Cooking 
School. 

Des Moines and Algona have but one pastor, a woman, who 
preaches at each place on alternate Sundays. At Des Moines 
the ladies meet on Tuesday afternoons for sewing and read- 
ing. On Sunday evenings inquiry meetings are held, the 
subject discussed during the winter being Religious Evolution. 
The Algona ladies have raised $200 this year for church ex- 



penses. Every other Monday evening the minister meets the 
little children from seven to eight o'clock, and the older 
young people later, for the reading and discussion of moral 
and religious topics. 

All Souls' church, "at Sioux Falls, Dakota, yet in 
its first year, has a recently organized Ladies' circle ot 
eight members, and a religious study class of seven. It has 
also a Unity club, with its Lowell section and Social Science 
section. Monthly socials are held. 

Minnesota. St. Paul. — The women's side of Unity 
church work remains much the same as last year. The 
Ladies' Benevolent society continues to act in connection 
with the City Relief society, meeting one day each week to 
cut out and distribute work to poor women who come 
regularly for it. The church cupboard still serves its purpose 
of furnishing the sick and needy with delicacies, medicine, 
clothing and a friend. In December the annual Christmas 
sale netted $290. Unity church is represented by active 
workers in the Flower mission, Relief society, Home for the 
Friendless, Orphan asylum and Mitford home. 

Minneapolis. — A ladies' circle of thirty-one members, has 
held sixteen meetings, has raised $1 80 and disbursed $138. 
Of this $30 were given to Rev. Mr. Janson's society and to 
Maternity hospital. Another sum was used in furnishing a 
room in the hospital, the rest has been applied to church fur- 
nishing. Other centers of interest and activity are the Sun- 
day-school, including a Bible-class, a Young People's club 
and a Browning club. A Thanksgiving dinner was given to 
the boot-blacks and news-boys. In the new movements at 
Luverne and Winona, devoted women have been from the 
first among the most earnest and efficient workers. Luverne 
has already a ladies' reading and working circle. 

Missouri. St. Louis.— Church of the Unity. Unity Working 
society has twenty-five members. $400 raised during the year 
have been spent in paying the organist and in meeting sundry 
small expenses, a reserve fund always being kept on hand for 
emergencies. The St. Louis association of Unitarian women 
devoted to religious study has thirty members from this church. 
A day nursery for the children of working mothers was started 
by the women of this church in June, 1886. Helping hands 
are also lent to the hospitals for children, the Flower mission, 
frhe Fresh Air mission, the Nurses' Training school, and the 
Industrial home for girls. Four ladies constituting a board of 
almoners dispense from a charity fund such sums as reason 
dictates or friendliness suggests. On Sunday evenings have 
alternated a Wordsworth class, and an ethical class, which has 
taken Jewish history in connection with Hall's " Lessons on 
the Bible." 

Kansas. Lawrence. — The Ladies' Aid society in the year 
ending April 1, had eighteen regular members, but others 
often came to the meetings and helped in the work, of which 
the financial result was $206.70. Part of this was applied on 
the minister's salary, the remainder on church repairs and 
other incidental expenses. The Ladies' Liberal club meets 
on alternate Fridays, is studying the religions before Chris- 
tianity, also English history and literature. Unity club meets 
every Friday evening for the reading of papers and discussion. 
Members of this are connected with the W. C. T. U., the 
Equal Suffrage society, and other literary clubs. 

Topeka. — The proceeds of a May party, a New England 
supper, and four social teas amounted to $125, the greater part 
of which has been spent in fitting up a church kitchen and in 
furnishing the tables. In the church parlor, at the Sunday 
School Home, an adult class made up on the co-educational 
plan has been enthusiastically investigating theories of modem 
scientists. Unity club represents all the various activities of 
the church, its work being largely carried on by women on 
its various committees, social, dramatic, literary and musical. 
Concerts, lectures and other public entertainments have been 
given. A number of the ladies belong to the Hospital Guild, 
to Ingleside, a temporary home for friendless women and 
children, to the sewing school for poor children, also to the 
Literary Friends in Council. 

Colorado. Denver. — The Ladies' Aid society, 48 members 
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has held thirty-one meetings and raised 11,381.46. Part has 
been spent for rent of rooms; the remainder is to be appro- 
priated to the purchase of an organ for the new church. A 
religious study class of twenty-six members has held ten 
meetings. Four annual members of the W. W. U. C, five of 
the Ladies' Relief society, two of the Orphan's home, and 
ten of the Young Ladies' reading club. At Greeley good 
work is being done; the matter of joining the W. W. U. C. 
is under consideration. At Boulder the women are active in 
literary and in local charitable work. 

Wisconsin. Arcadia. — The Ladies' Benevolent society 
of about thirty members meets fortnightly, working in every 
possible way to help along the life of the church. Has raised 
$100, applied on minister's salary and running expenses. 

Gilmanton. — The Ladies Aid society of the Union church 
association, including both liberals and orthodox, has been 
active in raising funds to furnish and decorate the church. 

Baraboo. — The Ladies' auxiliary, twenty-five members, has 
raised $349, used for church repairs and incidentals, and 
applied on salary. The work of the women has been to make 
the Free Congregational society a living one, and the church 
home neat and cheery. They belong to various charitable and 
literary societies, notable among them being the Goose club, 
a reading circle whose Saturday evening meetings for twenty 
years have rarely failed. 

Helena Valley. — A faithful few keep the society and Sun- 
day school in working order. 

Madison. — The Women's society has held weekly meetings, 
except in August, and has raised $209.63, expended on post- 
office mission, on music, for kitchen utensils, carpenter work, 
etc. A study class of twenty-five has taken up, mostly, relig- 
ious topics; has also given some attention to scientific and 
educational questions. In the Sunday-school has just been 
organized a Lend-a-hand club to help in all good work. A 
choral club is to assist the choir in an occasional song service. 
The Contemporary club is a popular literary society of several 
years existence. The Channing club of university students 
studies Unitarian literature. 

Milwaukee. — The Ladies' Benevolent society of twenty-four 
members has held twenty-two meetings, and raised $60.42. 
Partly expended in charity and for hospital bedding. The 
ladies are now furnishing rooms in the new home for working 
girls. Women of this church are connected with every 
Protestant charity and with the prominent literary societies of 
the city. A religious study class under the pastor's leadership 
is at work on the history of the children of Israel. The Social 
Life club of old and young has monthly meetings at the homes 
for social enjoyment, and provides also public entertainments 
at the church parlors. 

Kenosha. — In the efficient hands of a committee of one 
the Post-Office mission is in a state of healthful activity. At 
fanesville the women are busy and helpful. At Cooksville 
the brothers and sisters have a common interest in the faith 
and bear for it a common toil, with only an occasional hear- 
ing of the preached word. Besides all these, the director for 
the State notes with pleasure how many are the helpers in the 
direction of liberal thought and charitable activity. 

Illinois. Geneva. — The Ladies' society and Unity Help 
society have raised $305.35 for church expenses and charitable 
purposes. The ladies are also active in the W. C. T. U., the 
Flower mission, Unity industrial school and a George Eliot 
class. Geneseo has a Ladies' society and Unity club of twenty 
members, meeting every week, and also taking part in the 
Chautauqua society; $150 raised for church purposes. 

Sheffield. — Much energy and enthusiasm among the ladies, 
thirty names on the society list, working at whatever their 
hands find to do. Mattoon still lives, although it has no 
Sunday-school and no religious study class. Boston and 
Chicago friends supply much good literature for missionary 
work. 

Quincy. — The Ladies' Industrial society with thirty mem- 
bers, meeting fortnightly, and a weekly Monday club of fifteen 
members, have raised $365 for the church choir. The Monday 
club is reading "Stanley's Jewish Church. "^Members of 



this church contribute to the Blessing hospital, Free Reading 
room, and Woodland home. The president of the Associated 
Charities is a member of this church, as are three district 
visitors. The ladies are active members, of the Friends in 
Council, Atlantis, Round Table and Unity clubs. 

The smouldering embers of Unitarianism in Princeton have 
been quickened this winter by the fierce blasts of continuous 
revivals. It seems now is the best time for years for this 
Conference to send a man, or better perhaps a woman, there to 
fan the flame. She has shown her revival by contributing 
thirty-five dollars to the various churches of the Conference, 
and added several new subscribers to Unity. 

Greater activity and interest have been displayed by the 
Chicago churches this year. Their work can not be fully de- 
scribed. Briefly condensing their reports, we may say in the 
Church of the Messiah, the Industrial society has raised $600. 
The fraternity has three sections, musical, dramatic and liter- 
ary, and takes charge of the industrial school. The ladies also 
sustain a kindergarten and work in the Postoffice mission, 
and are interested in sixteen charitable and literary societies 
outside the church. 

The Ladies' Aid society of Unity church, with fifty 
members, has raised about $1000. The industrial school, 
with its kindergarten and creche, continues the excellent 
work of last year, with the addition of an evening school for 
men and boys. The young ladies also have a society meet- 
ing weekly for charitable work. 

The Third church and All Souls' are conducted so as to 
avoid the sex line. This does not bespeak less activity, but 
more on the part of the women. The charity, social, mis- 
sionary and educational sections have charge of their respec- 
tive interests. The charity section of the Third church has 
thirty-six members and has held fourteen meetings and co- 
operated with the Associated Charity organization. Meeting 
fortnightly are the Literary, the Musical and the Longfellow 
clubs. 

In All Souls' church the charity section has assisted seven 
efficient charitable institutions, besides needy individuals. 
The missionary section has carried on Postoffice mission work 
and has raised $150, which it has contributed to the Ameri- 
can Missionary association and to the four Unitarian mis- 
sionary organizations in the west. The Unity club is divided 
into three sections, which have been studying Emerson, 
Browning and philosophy. The four Chicago churches have 
from thirty-five to forty-five members each of the W. W. U. 
C, and have also contributed liberally, as the treasurer's re- 
port will show. 

POSTOFFICE MISSION. 

This work is being done with greater care year by year. 
The agents are becoming better acquainted with the material 
they are using, and are taking more and more pains to send 
only where it will be appreciated ; more and more, working in 
the sublime spirit of consecration to noble endeavor which 
makes drudgery divine. An examination of the reports that 
have come in from Denver, Colorado; Lawrence, Kansas; 
Aberdeen, Dakota; Church of the Unity, St. Louis; Daven- 
port, DesMoines, Humboldt and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Baraboo, 
Cooksville, Janesville, Kenosha, and Madison, Wisconsin ; 
Athens, Grand Rapids, and Muskegon, Michigan ; Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, Ohio; and from Geneva, Geneseo, La Fox, 
Normal Park, Princeton and Chicago, Illinois, yields these 
Mission results: Postal cards and letters sent 2030; Unity 
tracts, 2821; Unity Short tracts, 3156; Unclassified, 9615; 
American Unitarian Association tracts, 10,777; Register, 
2914; Unity, 4165; Miscellaneous, 1840. Total, papers, 
8744 ; tracts, 26,805. Number of people receiving, 853. 
Postal cards and letters received, 740. Books loaned, 72 ; 
sold, 17; given away, 4. In Cincinnati, 136 copies of " Miss 
Ellis's Mission " were given away by Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Ellis, and 61 copies sold by mail and at the church door. 

These figures tell but a part of the story. They must be 
supplemented. 

Our veteran Post-office missioner, Rev. J. S. Brown of 
Lawrence, Kansas, has sent out about 4000 tracts and papers 
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ot which he has not kept an itemized account. Another 
enthusiastic defender of the faith, living in Michigan, gives 
an account only of the $46.75 spent. 

The Denver distribution of tracts, 945 in all, beside 
numerous papers unrecorded, has been thus far mainly at the 
church door ; but the committee have begun to reach out into 
the country with their literature, and are purposing to do 
more in that direction. Among the good things planned for 
the near future are a Free Readingroom and a Loan Library. 
To the list already given should be added the church door 
distribution at La Fox, Illinois, 240 tracts ; Davenport, 338 ; 
Cincinnati, 1688 and 1 13 papers. Also at Ann Arbor, Micl}., 
a large number carefully selected, often with reference to the 
subject of the morning sermon. 

The St. Paul branch of the Post-Office mission has been 
adopted by Unity church as a part of its missionary work for 
the future. Here, as elsewhere, more liberaPadvertising has 
brought an increased number of applicants, showing that the 
work is limited only by the amount of money to be spent, and 
the time one can afford to give for love's sake only. At 
Luverne and in Duluth the ground was well seasoned with 
liberal literature by the Post-office mission before any effort 
was made to hold services. Our St. Paul friends have brought 
into the field a new laborer, an Icelander, who has translated 
some of Rev. Kristofer Janson's tracts into his native tongue, 
and is now having them printed for distribution among his 
countrymen. 

The report from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, says : " In the general 
distribution of literature for the Women's Auxiliary conference 
we have perhaps done more than in previous years. But this 
is their work, not ours. Ten barrels of books, papers, and 
valuable magazines have been placed in active circulation 
where the help and stimulus was both needed and appreciated. 
This material has brightened the Anamosa penitentiary, the 
Girls' Reform school, the Benedict home, an Indian Agency 
school, several Union Sunday-schools, two temperance head- 
quarters kept open all the while, and many country homes. 
On our Post-Office mission list we had in December 159 
names, with over one hundred on special lists, that we did not 
try to supply regularly. All of these names have been given 
out in groups, varying from ten to fifty names, to New Eng- 
land committees who are now dealing more faithfully with them 
than we have been able to do with so large a parish and only 
a committee of one to care for it. . . . We believe the 
Post-office Mission is destined to play an important part in the 
work of religious reconstruction that is only now fairly begun.' ' 

Humboldt, Iowa, writes, " We have supplied a large 
number of people in the country and awakened considerable 
interest in the work ; have done some advertising and mailed 
quite a large number of A. U. A. tracts, Unitys, Registers 
and Unity tracts. Expended for postage about $4.50, the 
Ladies' society supplying the funds." 

(3) CENTRAL OFFICE WORK. 

May is, 1886 to May is, 1887. 

Postal cards and letters sent out, 683 ; Church Door Pul- 
pit, 3874 ; American Unitarian Association tracts, 2727 ; Unity 
Mission, 1428; Unity Short, 1071 ; Miscellaneous, 1339; 
Loan Library catalogues, 116; Religious Study Class and 
Programmes leaflets, 135; Secretary's report last year, 59; 
Post-office Mission circular, 84. Register, 353 ; Unity, 424 ; 
Miscellaneous, 356. Belief leaflets and cards, 371. Postal 
cards and letters received, 666. The subscription to Mr. 
Savage's Unity Pulpit sermons from P. O. M.. agents which 
passed through the secretary's hand to Mr. George H. Ellis, 
publisher, was $64.99. Postage on Mr. Chadwick's sermons, 
$6.77. 

Reading matter received. From the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, four packages of tracts delivered at the 
office free of charge; from Mr. Charles H. Kerr, papers and 
some 4000 Church Door Pulpit tracts; from Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, fifty copies of the Unitarian for March and May, 1886, 
51 copies of " What Unitarians Believe," and 150 "Sermons 
on Great Themes," papers, and Unity Pulpit sermons from 
several individuals; from Church of the Disciples, Boston, 



branch of the Women's Auxiliary Conference, a box of papers 
and 884 sermons by Rev. J. F. Clarke, including the first two 
of the monthly series of eight, of which 1600 were promised 
in all; from the Barton Square W. A. C, Salem, Mass., a 
box of papers and magazines; The Boston box also brought 
ten books to the Loan Library, of which the secretary has had 
charge during the year. 

From the Sunday-school society, Boston, in December, 50 
copies of " Every Other Sunday," the ten copies that had been 
coming to this office fortnightly having been shortly before 
transferred to the Sunday-school at Arcadia, Wisconsin. 

(4) OUTSIDE WORK OF THE SECRETARY. 

In October at the State Conference held in Chicago, 
the secretary responded to a call for a few words on the work 
of the Woman's Conference. Later, a vote of the directors 
sent her to Winona, Minnesota, where she read a paper on 
the general subject of woman's work in the churches, and 
gave an account of Miss Ellis and the Post-Office Mission. 

The secretary has preached in Mat toon and Warren two 
Sundays each, in Tremont one Sunday, and has also supplied 
the pulpits of Rev. Mr. Judy in Davenport and Moline, and 
of the Third Church in this city, once each, — in all eleven 
sermons. 

Our Women's Conference needs more members. And 
more women in our churches need this added stimulus to 
noble living which comes from joining an association devoted 
to helpful work for humanity. The Post-Office Mission is but 
the beginning of good to be done by us and those who will 
join our ranks in the future. As was beautifully shown by 
Miss Ellis, this work has been done at its best by an invalid, 
a living aspiring soul pent in a feeble body restricting her to 
stay-at-home work alone. Scores are taking this up where she 
left it. Will this service satisfy all? Where are the young 
and the strong who will take up the work she longed to do, go 
out into little villages and hamlets and preach the gospel of 
the larger hope; with our Iowa sisters, illustrating the "fit- 
ness of women for the ministry of religion." 

Mary H. Graves, Secretary. 
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This year has brought fuller returns than any previous one 
from the Sunday-schools within the range of the Western 
Conference. Blanks were sent out to sixty-six parishes to be 
filled from the Sunday-school records ; forty-five have been 
returned, and two reports have been made in person — over 
two- thirds of the whole. Last year it was not quite half. Of 
these, thirty-seven gave definite statistics of school work, and 
ten replies by postal were received with reasons why no school 
was sustained. The cause of discontinuing, in most cases, is 
said to be that no minister is in charge. All but two of these 
have been discontinued for several years. Of these two, one 
hopes that " another year this will not be the case," and the 
other believes that the present Unitarian difficulties are 
responsible for the depressed condition of church and school 
work in that locality. This, possibly, may be true; for'so 
earnest a state of activity in thought and life, abroad in the 
field at large, must of necessity work both ways, — depress for 
a time in some instances, as well as generate fresh life in 
others. The west has given birth to more new beginnings this 
year than in any other year during the charge of the present 
secretary. These are Moline and Hinsdale in Illinois ; Helena 
and Gilmanton, Wisconsin; Sioux Falls, Dakota; Luverne, 
Minnesota; Keokuk and Rock Rapids, Iowa. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, recommenced work last fall in the new 
church, and sends in a good Sunday-school report for the 
winter. Five of the reports were accompanied by a cordial 
letter giving a few further particulars. 

We have statistics from nine schools in Illinois — Alton, 
Buda,four in Chicago, Geneva, Geneseo, Quincy and Sheffield; 
two in Indiana — La Porte and Hobart ; two in Michigan— 
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Jackson and Midland; six in Wisconsin — Arcadia, Gilmanton, 
Helena, Madison, Milwaukee and Janesville; two in Minne- 
sota — both in Minneapolis; five in Iowa — Davenport, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa City, Keokuk and Sioux City; one in Dakota, at 
Sioux Falls; one in Missouri, — Church of the Unity, in St. 
Louis; one at Omaha, Nebraska; two in Colorado — Greeley 
and Denver; one at Louisville, Kentucky; and three in Ohio 
— Cleveland, Cincinnati and Marietta. 

The number of pupils enrolled in these schools is 2785, of 
which the average attendance is about two-thirds. In three 
instances there are more boys in the school than girls, but a 
general average shows about three-fifths as many of the former 
as of the latter. There is gain, though slow and small, in 
favor of giving the freshness of the morning hour to the Sun- 
day-school. Two years ago, when this question was last 
asked, there was a trifle less than half preferring it ; now, the 
trifle is a degree larger on the other side of the half. Then, 
there were four which held their session in the afternoon; 
now, only one ; and one also during church service in the 
morning. 

Sixteen of the schools have followed but one line of study ; 
while in nineteen from two to six or more different lesson- 
courses have been in use during the year. Two take their 
study from the Bible only, and one reports itself as " doing 
independent work." The proportion of sixteen single- 
course to nineteen graded schools is nearly the same ratio as 
has been found before; but those using several different 
courses of lessons have gained a little in number over those 
using but one. Our schools are in a condition which calls 
for the systematization of lesson-work, and our programme 
this morning endeavors to meet this want in some measure, 
through the thought and experience of a few who have been 
earnestly engaged in this part of the Sunday-school work. 

"Unity Services and Songs" is used in twenty-five schools. 
A few speak of it as difficult, but most express-a growing satis- 
faction with it. The "Sunny Side" is still used in con- 
nection with this, and also now the new " Carol," lately 
published. Two or three are changing from the former to 
the latter. Rev. H. G. Spaulding's " Hymnal" is used in 
three schools, and in three also they sing from the song- 
tract, " Love to God and Man." 

The fact that so large a proportion as nineteen to sixteen of 
the schools follow several lines of study, naturally leads to the 
expectation that teachers 1 meetings are not as well sustained as 
a year ago. The proportion is a little less this year, being 
about one-third against nearly one-half last year. Wherever 
these meetings are held, expression is most hearty in appreci- 
ation of the direct benefit and pleasure derived from them, 
and they are generally considered indispensable for really 
good work. One school, young and small, reporting no 
teachers' meetings, surely ought to be counted among those 
holding them, for the superintendent replies, "I have in- 
formal talks with the one teacher whenever I please." 
Another answers, "not yet; just beginning." That is pre- 
cisely the time when they are needed. The fewer the teach- 
ers, the less difficulty in securing full attendance; and the 
newer the work, the more need of consultation. It is hard 
to tell with which they are needed most — with the young 
an A unsettled beginners, as a means of infusing spirit into 
the new work, or with the well-filled, established and pros- 
perous ones, to prevent the external life from overtopping 
the internal quickening powers. Have teachers' meetings 
in new schools as a preliminary movement toward external 
growth, and hold them firm and fast though there be but two 
or three who meet. Let every part of the work pass into 
consideration, if you really aim to grow into a live 
school. Not only study the lesson in company, but choose 
the worship service carefully, and rehearse it ; sing the songs 
together, look over the records, loosen the earth and pour 
water around the roots of every difficult and unfruitful 
question in the work before you. In small parishes, where 
the growth can never be a matter of much increase in num- 
bers, this united foundation is indispensable. And have 
teachers' meetings in the older and larger schools, as a con- 



tinual quickening of internal growth. Keep the hidden 
fountains flowing ; put individual interest and effort into the 
work; — the union of individual efforts brings high standards 
and noble results in any work ; it is ///bunion that scatters 
and destroys. Happy is that school whose standards do not 
rest in its external conditions, but which places its hopes of 
growth upon an entirely different scale of being ! To have a 
fundamentally vigorous life, a school depends more upon the 
religiously earnest spirit which prevails, than upon the lesson 
used or the methods applied. It is a something which is un- 
seen, but pervading ; it is in the air, and is catching. The 
teachers' meeting is the place where it is generated. 

Twelve schools observe the four regular services, — Christ- 
mas, Easter, Flower and Harvest. Nearly all observe one or 
more of them, and several have concerts and other celebra- 
tions. 

The library continues to be a real help to most of the 
schools using one at all. It does good missionary work for 
the scholars and through them for the homes into which the 
books enter. There are five which either do not use a library, 
or consider it a very unimportant contributor to the vigor of 
the school. All but one of these are city schools where a good 
public library is at hand. As to its being a real help or a 
necessary evil, two consider it both* and two neither, which 
places the estimate of these four on about the same footing. 
It also leads to the inference that in these places the library 
holds as nearly as possible its rightful average valuation as one 
of the useful benefits to the school, but not an essential to its 
actual vitality. 

It is probably one of the best evidences of good religious 
tone in our Sunday-schools, that the spirit of being help- 
ful as well as receiving help is steadily gaining ground. Each 
year the average increases in favor of an outside missionary 
interest. Last year's report showed that nearly half the 
schools, — ten to twenty-three, — were contributing to some 
outside interest either by work or money. Now we have more 
than half, — twenty, one to thirty- four. Some of these schools, 
like people, forget their good deeds in keeping their faces set 
toward what they are aiming to attain. But the recipient of 
the benefits does not forget, and although four of the blanks 
from schools which had made generous contributions to the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, omitted to record 
the same, it was the secretary's pleasure to supply that defect 
and count them in for more than they claimed. It suggests 
also the probable existence of other unrecorded interests of 
similar character. Day nursery, industrial school, support- 
ing a bed in a hospital, flower mission etc., are some of the 
channels into which this missionary work is directed. There 
is a first and primary outgo that any Sunday-school, which has 
life enough to exist at all, cannot fail to sustain ; that is, the 
influence it scatters abroad through the individual lives of 
those who meet together for its purposes and who carry that 
influence away with them into daily contact with other sur- 
roundings. Later on, as the school gathers vigorous activity 
and grows, friction increases and the prevailing spirit tends 
toward the formation of its individuality as a body. This 
needs a definite outward expression, and to strengthen this 
tendency by giving to the school some one direct interest 
outside of itself has a thoroughly wholesome effect upon its 
character. The former tendency is to scatter, the latter to 
crystallize. It is the beautiful correlation of forces in a 
school complete and well-poised as a body, as in any other 
body; the power that concentrates only to diffuse, — that dif- 
fuses only to concentrate. It takes a long time in small 
country schools, where the tendency of surrounding nature is 
toward slow and quiet growth, to recognize and respond to 
this law, and many never come to it, yet continue to do good 
work while being only half what they might be; but in city 
neighborhoods teeming with life, the immediate pressure of 
surrounding forces compels more rapid growth, and to sustain 
well-balanced conditions these schools must the more prompt- 
ly and efficiently meet and subject themselves to the outer 
and inner relations of life. 

The total sum of money raised by the 37 schools reporting 
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is $1 708.42 making an average of $46.11 to each. Most of 
this has gone into the current expenses of the schools, not 
more than one- fourth being approximately the proportion put 
into the missionary work. Among the expenses we are glad 
to notice such items as pictures and piano, beside library and 
text books, children's papers, entertainments, etc. 

The two main difficulties of previous years to be met in 
Sunday-school work, are still the difficulties of to-day. The 
obtaining of teachers who can grasp, and yet hold themselves 
subject to, the demands of the situation; and the remoteness of 
the parents' relation to the school. More earnest teachers, and 
more interest from the parents are still the anxious demands. 
These two difficulties really resolve themselves into one and 
the same, whose cause lies far back of Sunday-schools, and re- 
flects a similar deep-seated difficulty in homes, day-schools 
and social life. This is the too great separation of mutual 
interest and kinship of relation between old and young, parent 
and child; between those who direct and those who execute, 
those who are to teach and those who are to learn. Parents 
and teachers do not sufficiently recognize that they must follow 
the children's lead, if they expect the children to follow theirs; 
that they must respect the instincts born in the incoming 
generation, if they would win respect for the experience of the 
one going out; that they must be guided not only by what 
they know of the past, but by what they do not know of the 
future; and that this future can be shown them through a gen- 
uine union of their interests with those of the children, more 
than through any other power in their lives. It should not 
be understood from this, however, that there is no gain in this 
particular on the part of the schools. Several of them report 
progress in the right direction, but most of them continue to 
lament the deficiency. With some there has been gain in the 
attendance of visitors at the opening services, in help toward 
the preparation of lessons, or in sending the children regu- 
larly. But probably in no religious denomination have the 
Sunday-schools so small a proportion of adult members as in 
the Unitarian. 

The minister is, in nearly every case, closely connected with 
the school either as Superintendent or teacher of Bible Class, 
or both. Where this is not the case, he is a frequent visitor 
and contributes actively to the interest of the exercises. 

The needs for the future, and the encouragements from the 
past, are many and varied. It has been already indicated 
what are the two needs most distinctly expressed. The next, 
that of more adequate lesson methods, will be treated here to- 
day. An improvement in black-board system is wanted by 
one; by another, a good chorister; and by several, better music- 
al discipline. There is a tone of good cheer in the sources of 
satisfaction named which, if this report can convey it, may 
perhaps lead others to go and do likewise, although there is 
perhaps but one new hint among them. One thinks the 
special attention given to the music has been the greatest im- 
provement of the year. "SunnySide"and "Services and Songs" 
were both used, and several concerts were a result of their ef- 
forts. With two or three a monthly sociable has proved 
thoroughly helpful as a means of bringing together the chil- 
dren and promoting the interests of the school. Kindergarten 
features have been successfully introduced in the primary de- 
partment in one place; while the infant class work done in 
another, where a separate room, organ and library for seventy 
pupils make it a school within a school, has been their best 
work for the winter. The school of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in this city has found, in a monthly tea party for the teachers, 
a means of much helpful exchange of thought upon the work 
in hand. In the same school also a careful inspection each 
week of the answers to the lesson-papers of the Union course, 
before returning them to the pupils, with written estimates of 
the same, has proved a stimulus to more thoughtful study. 
Temperance work is a specialty at Hobart, Ind., and the re- 
port says they are doing the best work religiously that they 
have ever done. The mission school in St. Louis, which has 
been carried on in connection with the Church of the Messiah, 
holds its session at 3 p. m., and has 367 pupils enrolled. 
These figures were not included in the total number of 



scholars given, because the school is now working on an un- 
denominational basis and hardly considers itself as belonging 
among those who should make report to this society. It has 
this year abolished the prize system and finds that better results 
are obtained without than with it. They find also that the 
use of the Bible as text-book has proved much better than any 
thing among the children they have to teach, and they believe 
that a real church of the people can be gradually built up from 
the school. 

Turning from the field and the interests of the schools at 
large, the work of the Sunday-school Society at the 

HEADQUARTERS 

has been substantially the same as shown in reports of previous 
years. Its Board of Directors has met each month ' excepting 
July and August, with a good attendance. Matters of business 
import at the headquarters, together with those of interest in 
relation to the schools at large, have occupied the attention 
of the members. 

The Union Teachers 1 Meetings have been held here and 
attended by teachers from three of the Chicago schools. 
Unity church, having adopted a graded course of study, did 
not find it to the advantage of its teachgrs to join the meetings. 
The lessons have been a continuation of last year's study of 
the prophets in the Old Testament. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel and Job have been the ones chosen, and the 
course is not yet completed. Next winter the lessons will be 
upon Jesus and his associates. 

There has been no change in the business relations of the 
society. As heretofore, it has occupied the position of home- 
keeper for the three branches of Western Unitarian work known 
as the Western Unitarian Conference, the Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference, and the Sunday-school Society. 
The sale of publications of the society, and of those of 
the Boston society and the London association, has been 
carried on heret Also books of Unitarian interest held on 
sale from the American Unitarian Association and George 
H. Ellis of Boston, or owned by the society, have been sup- 
plied through this office to order of our customers so far as 
possible. Such hospitality as could be extended from these 
rooms to friends living in and out of the city has been one of 
the pleasant duties of the society and its secretary. 

Publications have been only a few leaflets, such as a little 
drama for the Christmas season; a New Year's story in tract 
form with a pretty woodcut as title page, over 2,000 of which 
were distributed freely to the schools as a greeting, and cards 
containing the Ten Commandments. Two new editions of '-Ser- 
vices and Songs" show the generally increasing favor which 
the book finds by acquaintance. As to the future needs, there 
are many plans in waiting, and the calls for new publications 
are accumulating. This year we had one very distinct plan 
which outweighed every other, and that was to come to the 
next annual meeting with our debts all paid. In the hope of 
realizing this, nothing has been issued during the year that 
could involve much expense. A class-book for Sunday-school 
records, which has been one of the demands of the last few 
years, was projected, and a committee has prepared the 
plan. Its publication is delayed until more means are forth- 
coming, and those interested here to-day are invited to exam- 
ine and make suggestions. Among the publications asked 
for are lessons specially adapted to temperance work, lesson 
series on Jesus for children just beginning to read; also 
Bible stories related from a Unitarian standpoint, for chil- 
dren under ten years of age to read for themselves ; another 
Christmas drama— a thoroughly cheery, spirited, yet simple 
and homelike one ; a pamphlet biography series on Marcus 
Aurelius and others, to put into the hands of the pupils ; and 
others which have been suggested in previous years and are still 
waiting. 

The cordial help which has been given us this year is a mat- 
ter of much encouragement. Why may it not grow, and the 
plan of an annual entertainment in each school for the benefit 
of the Sunday-school Society become one of the fixed festivi- 
ties in the calendar of every society? This plan, proposed at 
the last annual meeting, has been carried out in some seven 
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or eight schools, and some who have not chosen to gather 
up their contribution in this~manner have done it otherwise. 
The schools which have so loyally joined hands with us are 
Cleveland, $ 20; Chicago, Church of the Messiah, $20; Third 
church, £55, and All Souls, £20; Geneseo, $10; Humboldt, 
|5; Quincy, £20; Sioux City, $10; Mr. Janson's church at 
Minneapolis, $5; Unity church, of St. Louis, $21; and 
Davenport, $10. 

This Sunday-school society has been in existence fourteen 
years. Its schools have been increasing in number, and its 
own executive functions have been steadily growing. Its 
first effort was the issuing of lesson manuals, to bring out 
the activity of class-work and enlarge the thought-life of its 
schools. • That line of work being taken up by abler hands, 
its second was to gain a stronger foothold of its own and 
establish more mutual relations between itself as a body and 
its schools as individuals. The next should be the binding 
together of those mutual relations for a fuller exchange of ser- 
vices toward the growth and development of stronger and 
truer Sunday-school work. The times are ripe for it. Our 
schools and this society are ripe for it. It will take heart 
and confidence, which means time and money. There must 
be more personal relations between the schools on the one 
side and the society on the other. There must be more inter- 
change of thought and experience on both sides, more em- 
phasis put into the establishment of just this relation, if we 
would strengthen the main cause for which we both exist. 
Let us join hands, both hands, and pledge ourselves for more 
co-operation. We shall all fall short of our deepest obliga- 
tions toward this main cause if we do not recognize, and 
recognizing, grasp this fullness of time. 

Ellen T. Leonard, Secretary. 



Treasurer's Report of the Western Unitarian Conference 
for 1886-7. 



1886. Dr. 

May 22, To C. S. Udell, Treasurer, certificate of 

deposit in Grand Rapids National 

Bank .$3000 00 

Interest thereon from March 22d to 

June 22d, 3 months @ 3 per cent. 22 50 
W. C. Gannett, loan, to meet current 

expenses ... 600 00 

Interest for 6 months on C, B. & Q. 

R. R. bonds, $3000 @ 4 per cent. 
Estate of S. Patterson, loan on call, 



June 2, 



Aug. 2, 



Nov. 26, 

1887. 
Feb. 1, 

Men. 17, 



60 00 
250 00 



Interest for 6 months on C, B. & Q. 

R. R. bonds, $3000 @ 4 per cent. 60 00 
Estate of S. Patterson, loan on call, 250 00 $4242 50 



To Western Unitarian Sunday-school 

Society for shelving _.$ 40 00 

" Women's Western Unitarian Con- 
ference for shelving 5 00 45 00 

" Contributions from churches 1206 25 

" Contributions from individuals 880 61 2086 86 



$6374 36 
1886. Cr. 

June 25, By C, B. & Q. R. R. (Denver extension) 

bonds, $3000 @ 99K cents $2985 00 

Accrued interest from Feb. 1st, 1886, 

4 per cent __ 47 01 

Brokerage, % of 1 per cent 3 75 3035 76 



By Printing bill for Conference of 1886.$ 18 75 

44 J.T. Sunderland, Secretary, salary for 

June,1886 125 00 

44 J. T. Sunderland, bill for sundry ex- 
penses _ _. 36 61 

44 Charles H. Kerr & Co., printing pro- 
ceedings of Conference of 1886_. 100 00 

44 J. R. Effinger, Secretary, salary from 
June 1, 1886, to May 1, 1887, 11 
months @ $125 .^ 1375 00 



(Brought forward from oilier column.) 

44 Rent of headquarters one vear, to 

May 1, 1887 _"_ 780 00 

44 Janitor, care of headquarters for one 

year, to May 1,1887 63 00 

44 Stationery, printing, and sundry ex- 
penses on Secretary's requisitions 88 20 

44 Sundry expenses on Treasurer's ac- 
count 15 50 

44 Printing for Conference of 1887 28 50 

44 Exchange, collection two checks 50 

44 Secretary's traveling expenses 156 19 2787 25 

$5823 01 

Debit, total $6374 36 

Credit, " 5823 01 

Balance.. $551 35 

ASSETS. 

C. B.& Q. R.R. bonds, par .$3000 00 

Accrued interest, May 1, 1887 20 00 3020 00 

LIABILITIES. 

W. C. Gannett $ 600 00 

Interest, 6 per cent, to May 1, 1887 33 00 

Estate of S. Patterson _ 500 00 

Interest, 6 per cent, to May 1, 1887 8 75 $1141 75 



James B. Galloway, Treasurer. 



Receipts from Churches for 1886-7. 



Algona _ $ 5 00 

Alton _ 10 00 

Buda _ _ 10 00 

Chicago— Church of the Messiah 10 00 

Third Church 60 00 

«• All Souls 52 50 

Cincinnati.. 25 00 

Cleveland _ 125 00 

Davenport 25 00 

Des Moines 15 00 

Detroit _ 10 00 

Geneseo 30 00 

Geneva _ _ 20 00 

Grand Rapids _ 10 00 

Greeley _ 10 00 

Hinsdale _ 10 00 

Helena.. _ 10 00 

Hobart 5 00 

Humboldt _ 15 00 

Janesville _ 20 00 

Kenosha _ _ 10 00 

Madison 30 00 

Marietta _ _. 12 35 

Minneapolis (American) 30 00 

Muskegon (Unity Club) 15 00 

Omaha _ __ _ 18 00 

" balance for 1885-6 ._ 10 00 

Princeton _ 10 00 

Quincy _ _ 77 40 

Sheffield 24 00 

Sioux City _ _ 50 00 

Sioux Falls.. _ 7 00 

St. Joseph : 10 00 

St. Louis (Church of the Unitv) 290 00 

St. Paul '. _ 125 00 

Topeka _ 10 00 

$1206 25 

Members of the Church of Messiah, Chicago, paid 

individually $ 190 00 

Members of Unity Church, Chicago, paid individu- 
ally _ 45 00 



Guaranty Report. 



When it was known, immediately after the Cincinnati Conference 
of 1886, that some of the churches were likely to withhold their usual 
contributions to the Conference treasury, a guaranty fund of $1520 
was at once raised by a few friends to meet the expected deficit. Of 
*his amount it has been necessary to call for $974.15, as the following 
\ems show: 
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Total current expenses for year 1886 7, as above, $2787 25 

Contributed by churches, as above, $1206 25 

Contributed by individuals other than guarantors 
($880.01 mentioned in Treasurer's account, 
less $425.50 of this, advanced by guarantors) 455 11 

Received from other sources ($187.50 mentioned 
in Treasurer's account, less $35.76 cost of 
investing permanent fund) 151 74 

$1813 10 
Deficit made good by twenty-one guarantors 974 15 

$2787 25 • 
W. C. Gannett, Agent for Guarantors. 



Treasurer's Report of the 
Women's Western Unitarian Conference. 

May 12, 1886 to May 77, 1887. 

RECEIPTS. 



Cash in hand, May 12 — $ 4 36 

By the Unitarian Soc, Algona, Iowa 5 00 

u " Cincinnati branch of the W. A. C 5 00 

" «' Church of the Unity, Cleveland, 20 00 

" " Unity Church, Denver, Colo 5 00 

" 4 * Unitarian Soc, Davenport, Iowa 5 00 

44 u " " Des Moines, 4< _ 10 00 

44 " " 44 Janesville, Wis 5 00 

44 44 4i 44 Madison, " 5 00 

44 44 Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo 35 75 

44 44 St. Louis branch of the W. W. U. C 20 00 

44 44 Unity Circle, 1st Unitarian Soc., Sioux 

Citv, Iowa _. 5 00 

44 " Church of the Messiah, Chicago. Ills... 50 00 

44 44 Third Church, " "... 2100 

44 " All Souls Church, " " ._. 20 00 

44 " Contributions for P. O. Mission work,._ _ 25 50 

44 44 Personal contributions 39 00 

Annual memberships, $1 each. _ $ 234 00 

Life 44 $10 " 20 00 



$280 61 



$254 00 
$534 61 



To 



PAYMENTS. 

Traveling Expenses of Secretary $ 20 26 

C. H. Kerr & Co., for stationery 12 25 

Bookshelves, twine, and paper ; 5 12 

Postal cards for office use 10 00 

Unity Mission Tracts _ 18 13 

Postage, wrapping paper, &c, for Secretary. 4 77 

Incidentals — Secretary 4 05 

Secretary's salary 200 00 

Rent and expenses of Central Office 216 00 

Subscription for Christian Register ± 15 62 

" " Unity... 18 75 

Postage and stationery for Treas 6 34 

Balance _ 3 32 



$534 61 



STATE EXHIBIT. 





Annual 


Life 


Other 






Memberships. 


Memberships. 


Contributions. 




Colorado 


$ 6 


$-- 


$ 5 00 


$ 11 00 


Dakota 


1 







1 CO 


Iowa 


11 




25 00 


36 00 


Illinois 


176 


20 


134 50 


330 50 


Kentucky 





__ 


5 00 


5 00 


Massachusetts 


1 


.. 




1 00 


Michigan 


2 




3 00 


5 00 


Minnesota 


11 






11 00 


Missouri 


1 




55 75 


56 75 


New York... 


1 






1 00 


Ohio 


8 




25 66 


33 00 


Texas 


2 






2 00 


Wisconsin 


14 


~.~ 


23 00 


37 00 




$530 25 



Treasurer's Report of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

May 1, 1SS6, to May 20, 1887. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand May 1, 1886 $ 57 83 

deceived on bills outstanding, May 1, 1886 103 30 

" from sale of mdse 1,375 67 

44 " Annual Memberships _ 86 00 

" " Life • " „ 70 00 

44 44 Donations: 

44 44 Cleveland _ 20 00 

44 »« Chicago, Church of Messiah 20 00 

" " " All Souls Church 20 00 

44 " " Third Church 55 00 

44 44 Davenport, la ._ 10 00 

44 Geneseo, Ills 10 00 

44 44 Humboldt, la _ 5 00 

44 44 Minneapolis (Scandinavian) 5 00 

44 " Quincy, Ills 20 00 

44 " St. Louis (Church of Unity) 21 00 

44 « Sioux City, la 10 00 

44 44 Friends __ 4 26 

$200 26 

44 44 Rentals at Head-quarters: 

" W. W. U. C $216 00 

44 Charles H. Kerr & Co 120 00 

44 J.T.Sunderland 15 00 

351 00 

$2,244 06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid on bills outstanding prior to May 1, 1886..$ 310 84 

" for mdse. bought and publications made. . 869 36 

" 44 Room rent and Clerk-. 432 79 

44 44 Boy 143 00 

44 4t Secretary and Treasurer 150 00 

44 44 General expense, stationery, express- 
age, printing, &c 126 71 

44 44 Room expense, repairing furniture, 

laundry, &c !--- 15 77 

44 44 Insurance 12 93 

44 44 Gas 8 20 

44 " Advertising in Unity. 30 00 

44 44 Postage 67 00 

44 44 Carpenter's bill to W\ U. C 40 00 

Cash on hand.. 37 46 

— $2,244 06 

RESOURCES. 

Cash on hand _ $ 37 46 

Mdse. and plates 862 11 

Furniture.. -. 40 00 

Accounts receivable __ 70 81 

$1,010 38 

LIABILITIES. 

Notes payable $ 103 17 

Accounts payable 5 10 

Present worth of W. U. S. S. Society 902 11 

$1,010 38 

Ellen T. Leonard, Treasurer, 



Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Treasurer. 



Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual 
Meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

All Souls Church, Chicago, May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1887. 

A large audience assembled at 8 p.m., May 17, to hear the opening 
sermon, by Rev. H. M. Simmons on "The Divine Unity." Rev. F, 
L. Hosmer and J. LI. Jones conducted the devotional exercises. 

The exercises were opened May 18, at 9 a.m., by a devotional 
meeting led by Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Des Moines, Iowa. At 10 
a.m., Rev. J. Ll. Jones, minister of All Souls Church, welcomed 
the Conference. 

President Shorey delivered the opening address. 

On motion Rev.Judson Fisher, of Sheffield, was elected Assistant 
Secretary. 

Moved and parsed that a business committee of seven be appointed. 

The chair announced the committee as follows: Rev. J. C. 
Learned, Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mr. J. M. Good, Mr. J. D. Ludden, 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Rev. M. J. Miller, Rev. J. Ll. Jones. 

Mr. J. R. Effinger,the Secretary, then made his report, which was 
referred to the Business Committee. 

Mr. Galloway, the Treasurer, submitted his report. 

Mr. Effinger moved the appointment of a committee on creden- 
tials, carried. Mr. Effinger, Mr. Copeland, and Miss Hultin were 
announced as the committee. 
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Reports from State Conferences were called for. 

Mr. Crothers reported for Minnesota; Mr. Hunting for Iowa; 
Mr. Powell for Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri ; Mr. Rowen for the 
church at Detroit; Mr. Sunderland for Michigan and Mr. Effinger 
for Illinois. 

Mr. Galvin asked the privilege of the floor. He stated that he 
was the bearer of u a printed address in the interest of harmony and 
co-operation," to the members of the Conference from " the Executive 
Committee of the Western Unitarian Association," and desired per- 
' mission to distribute copies of the same. Referred to the Committee 
on Business. 

Mr. Gannett and Mr. Blake reported on publications. A supple- 
ment to the Treasurer's report in reference to the guaranty-fund, was 
made by Mr. Gannett. Mr. Gannett, Mr. Utter, Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Hunting offered various resolutions which were referred without 
reading to the Business Committee. The Conference adjourned. 

At 2 p.m. President Shorey called the Conference to order and 
introduced W." W. Clay, of Chicago, who read a paper on " Church 
Architecture." 

At 2:80 p.m. Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, gave a paper entitled " Church Organization and Membership." 
A discussion followed, Messrs Powell, Blake and Jones taking part. 

At 3:80 p.m. Rev. S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul, Minnesota, read a 
paper on " Prayer." A brief discussion followed, in which Rev. 
Charles Ellis, of Michigan, Rev. J. C. Adams, of the Universalist 
church, Chicago, Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, and William 
Salter of Chicago, participated. 

The Business Committee reported back the resolutions referred to 
them, recommending that they be taken up in the order in which they 
were presented. In reference to Mr. Galvin's request, they reported 
that, while in their judgment " the printed address " offered to the 
Conference, presented no new suggestions not already made familiar 
in recent discussions, they yet recommended that copies of it be 
placed on the rack near the door for distribution. 

Mr. Copeland moved that this recommendation of the Business 
Committee be adopted. Mr. Judy seconded. Mr. Blake opposed. 
Mr. Cole moved to adjourn. Lost. Mr. Sprigg offered as a substitute : 
Resolved — That this Conference concur in the recommendation to 
place the pamphlet at the door. Passed. The Conference then ad- 
journed. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the church was filled to hear ad- 
dresses on " Church Union", by Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago, Rev. 
Reed Stuart, Detroit, Michigan, and Rev. Amos Crum, Dubu- 
que, Iowa. 

The exercises opened Thursday at 9 a.m. by devotional meeting, 
led by Rev. Marion Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa. 

At 10 a.m. the Committee on Delegates reported one hundred 
and nine accredited delegates, from thirty-two societies and associate 
organizations. Mr. Jones moved that the report be accepted subject 
to further revision. Passed. 

Mr. Powell moved that each person having a right to vote in 
the Conference, presenting a resolution, shall be given ten minutes. 
All others having a right to vote in the Conference shall be given 
five minutes to each separate resolution. An amendment was 
offered that the time be extended to fifteen minutes. Amendment 
lost. The original motion was then carried. 

Mr. Gannett addressed the Conference, and submitted the follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved, That, while the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence HAS NEITHER THE WISH NOR THE RIGHT TO BIND A SIN- 
GLE MEMBER BY DECLARATIONS CONCERNING FELLOWSHIP OR 
DOCTRINE, IT YET THINKS SOME PRACTICAL GOOD MAY BE DONE 
BY SETTING FORTH IN SIMPLE WORDS THE THINGS MOST COM- 
MONLY BELIEVED TO-DAY AMONG US, — THE STATEMENT BEING 
ALWAYS OPEN TO RE-STATEMENT, AND TO BE REGARDED ONLY 
AS THE THOUGHT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Therefore, Speaking in the spirit and understanding 

ABOVE SET FORTH, WE, DELEGATES OF THE WESTERN UNITAR- 
IAN Churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 
19, 1887, declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no 
doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish to join us 
to help establish truth and righteousness and love in 
the world. 

and, inasmuch as many people wish to know what 
unitarianism commonly stands for, speaking always in 
the spirit above set forth we make the following state- 
ment of its past history and our present faiths. 

our history. 

In this country Unitarians came out from the Congregational 
churches of New England some eighty years ago, — came out as New 
Protestants, asserting — 

(1) The Supremacy of Character above Belief, in Religion. 

(2) The Rights of Reason in the use of the Bible Revelation. 

(3) The Dignity, as against the Depravity, of Human Nature. 

(4) The Unity, not Trinity, of God ; the Divinity, not Deity, 
of the Christ ; and that Jesus was sent as teacher to save us from 
our sins, not as substitute to save us from the penalties of sin. 

Channing was their leader then. Since Channing's day belief in 
the Bible as a miraculous revelation, and in Jesus as having any au- 



thority save as his word coincides with natural reason and natural 
right has largely faded away among them. This second movement of 
their thought began some fifty years ago; and Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker have been their real, though at first their unaccepted, 
leaders in it. 

To-day few Unitarians but trust free thought and trust it every- 
where ; we only fear thought bound. Therefore our beliefs are still 
deepening and widening, as science, history and life reveal new truth ; 
while our increasing emphasis is still on the right life and great faith 
to which the right life leads, — faith in the Moral Order of the Uni- 
verse, faith in All-Ruling Righteousness. 

OUR FELLOWSHIP. 

In aH matters of church government we are strict Congregation - 
alists. We have no " creed " in the usual sense ; that is, no articles 
of doctrinal belief which bind our churches and fix the conditions of 
our fellowship. Character has always been to us the supreme mat- 
ter. We have doctrinal beliefs, and for the most part hold such be- 
liefs in common ; but above all "doctrines" we emphasize the principles 
of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. These princi- 
ples make our all-sufficient test of fellowship. All names that divide 
" religion " are to us of little consequence compared with religion it- 
self. Whoever loves Truth and lives the Good, is, in a broad sense, 
of our religious fellowship ; whoever loves the one or lives the oth- 
er better than ourselves is our teacher, whatever church or age he 
may belong to. So our church is wide, our teachers many, and our 
holy writings large. 

OUR DOCTRINES. 

With a few exceptions we may be called Christian theists; theists, 
as worshiping the One-in-All, and naming that One, u God, our 
Father " ; Christian, because revering Jesus as the greatest of the 
historic prophets of religion ; these names, as names, receiving more 
stress in our older than in our younger churches. The general faith 
is hinted well in words which several of our churches have adopted 
for their covenant : " In the freedom of the Truth, and in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man." It is hinted in such words as these: " Unitarianism is a re- 
ligion of love to God and love to man :" " It is belief in the human- 
ity of God and the divinity of man :" «« It is that free and progressive 
development of historic Christianity, which aspires to be synony- 
mous with universal ethics and universal religion." But because we 
have no " creed " which we impose as te6t of fellowship, specific 
statements of belief abound among us, — always somewhat differing, 
always largely agreeing. One such we offer here. 

We believe that to love the good and live the good is the supreme 
thins in religion : 

We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in matters 
of religious belief : 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new : 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men truth 
and righteousness and love, as prophets of religion : 

We believe in the growing nobility of Man : 

We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 
changing Order; to know this Order is truth; to obey it is right, 
and liberty, and stronger life : 

We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own recom- 
pense, no good thing being failure and no evil thing success ; that 
heaven and hell are states of being; that no evil can befall the good 
man in either life or death ; that all things work together for the vic- 
tory of Good: 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to make the 
good things better and the worst good, counting nothing good for self 
that is not good for all : 

We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in man the 
sense of union, here and now, with things eternal, — the sense of 
deathlessness ; and this sense is to us an earnest of a life to come : 

We worship One-in-All, — that Life whence suns and stars derive 
their orbits and the soul of man its Ought, — that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, giving us power to become 
the sons of God, — that Love with whom our souls commune. This 
One we name, — the Eternal God, our Father. 

Mr. Utter offered as a substitute to Mr. Gannett's resolution the 
following: 

Whereas, by virtue of its act of incorporation the Western Unita- 
rian Conference exists for the purpose of promoting the interests of 
the churches associated in it ; and, 

Whereas, according to the principles of Congregationalism, all 
questions of doctrine and of fellowship, so far as the latter may be 
limited by or hinges upon the former, pertain to the individual 
churches and can be decided only by them ; therefore, 

Resolved, that any action on these questions is beyond the prov- 
ince of thi6 Conference, and consequently null and void. 

A discussion on these resolutions followed, in which Messrs. 
Robbins, Sprigg, Van Inwagen, Powell, Tones, Tiffany, Crothers, 
Blake, Judy, Hosmer, Learned, Cole, Ellis, Copeland, Hunting, 
Thayer and Mrs. Sayres took part. 

The substitute was then voted down. 

Mr. Thayer offered the following amendment. 

Resolved, That, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by declara- 
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tions concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical 
good mav be done by setting forth in simple words the things most 
commonly believed to-day among us, — the statement being alwayh 
open to restatement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
majority. • 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth, we, whose names are hereto appended, delegates from Western 
Unitarian churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 19, 
1887, declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
and welcome all who wish to join us, to help establish truth and 
righteousness and love in the world. (Then followed the rest of 
Mr. Gannett's statement as printed above.) 
The amendment was lost. 
Mr. Galloway spoke to the main question. 

Mr. Hunting moved as an amendment to the resolution to strike 
out the words between " therefore" and " to know." 

Mr. Judy seconded the amendment. This amendment was lost. 
Mr. Gannett's resolution was then carried by a vote of 59 to 13. 
Mr. Utter moved that the seventh resolution be taken up. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. Utter read the resolution as follows: 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Association, the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and the several state conferences are doing mis- 
sionary work with the same aims and purposes in the same territory ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, that the Western Unitarian Conference, now assembled, 
hereby suggests the formation of a general missionary board, to con- 
sist, if agreeable to the other bodies named, of the secretaries of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and the several state conferences, with the addition perhaps of the 
missionaries ac work in this territory, said board to have consultative 
and advisory power in regard to all missionary work within the 
limits of the Western Unitarian Conference, its recommendations to 
be honored by the executive boards of the several organizations so 
far as it seems possible and right to them, and to this end 

Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to act for the 
Conference in perfecting the organization of such a general mission- 
ary board in connection with the other missionary bodies above 
named. This resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 
Rev. Mr. Miller offered the following resolution. 
Resolved, that the Western Unitarian Conference at each annual 
session shall give an opportunity for any duly accredited delegate to 
read 6uch brief statements of religious faith as the individual may 
wish to offer. The same to be received without debate or vote and 
published with the Conference minutes. Provided that the person 
who makes the statement shall subscribe his name and pay the cost 
of publication. This was adopted. 

The fifth resolution was called for. It was read by Mr. Hunt- 
ing. Mr. Judy moved an amendment by striking out two clauses. 
Amendment carried. Resolution was adopted as follows: 

Whereas, this Conference aims to be strictly representative of the 
churches composing it according to the article of its incorporation 
which 6ay s, " The object for which it i6 formed is the transaction of 
business pertaining to the general interests of the societies connected 
with the conference ; '* therefore, 

Resolved, that this Conference will endeavor to carry out the 
aims, teachings and spirit of the churches forming it. 
The sixth resolution was adopted as follows: 

Resolved, that the interest of the Western Unitarian Conference is 
identical with that of the American Unitarian Association in every- 
thing pertaining to the missionary work to be done, that their 
cause is our cause, that we know no east or west in the grand work 
of spiritual emancipation which this time demands of us, and that we 
extend to them a fraternal hand and a consecrated heart and ask their 
co-operation, as in years past, in the propagation of Unitarianism 
in the west 
The meeting adjourned. 

In the afternoon Rev. S. J. Barrows, of Boston, read a paper on 
" A New Study of Celsus." 

Mr. Hosmer offered the following resolution: 
* Whereas, since the last meeting of this Conference the Rev. W . G. 
Eliot, D.D., of St. Louis, for so many years identified with the 
Unitarian cause in the west, has passed from this earthly life ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, that the delegates and members of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, in conference assembled, desire hereby to express 
our deep and enduring regard for this elder brother and associate so 
widely beloved, our grateful appreciation of his noble life, of his great 
services to the cause of true religion and the educational interests of 
his adopted city and state, a£ well as through the entire west ; and that 
our sense of loss in his death finds its comfort in the deeper sense of 
joy and quickened faith as we look back over a life so prolonged, 
so blessing, and so blessed, so rich in accomplishment even up to Its 
last hour. To us he has but joined that great company who " being 
dead, yet speak." 

Resolved, that this expression of our feeling be entered upon our 
records, and that copies be sent to the family of our friend and to the 
church of which he was senior minister. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Learned, and passed unani- 
mously by rising vote. 



Mr. Learned reported for -the Business Committee, nominating 
the following officers: 

President, Hon. D. L. Shorev, Chicago; Vice-President, Rev. S. S. 
Hunting, Des Moines; Secretary, Rev. J. R. Effinger, Chicago; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Galloway, Chicago. 

Directors for three years: " Messrs J. V. Blake, W. C. Gannett, D. 
L. Shorey, J. C. Learned, J. N. Sprigg, S. M. Crothers, Miss S. A. 
Brown. 

Directors to fill vacancies for two years: Mayor John A. Roche, 
Mr. John Wilkinson, Rev. Mary A. Safford. 

Moved that this report of the Committee be adopted, and that the 
Secretary east the ballot of the Conference. Adopted. 

The officers named were declared elected. The financial outlook 
was considered. It was determined to engage the whole time of the 
Secretary, instead of three-fifth6 of it as last year, at a salary of two 
thousand dollars; and to announce no definite apportionments for the 
churches for the current year, but to look to them as heretofore for 
the help they usually give. The Business Committee recommended 
the raising of a guaranty fund to meet possible deficit for coming 
year. Over eighteen hundred dollars was secured for this purpose 
from delegates and friends during the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions. Mr. Effinger moved that the thanks of the Conference be 
given to the people of All Souls church for their hospitality and 
courtesy during the Conference. Seconded and passed by a rising 
vote. The meeting then adjourned. 

Thursday evening session. 

The meeting was called to order by the # president. Rev. C. 
Covell, of Buda, led in prayer. Rev. Mary A. Safford read a paper 
on t4 Reasons for Church doing." 

Rev. Joseph Waite followed with a paper on the same topic. 

The chair announced David Utter, J. R. Effinger and A. M. Judy 
as the committee to confer with committees from the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the several State Conferences concerning the 
appointment of a missionary board. 

Mr. Utter moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Whereas, there is a vacancy of five of the members of the school 
board of Chicago, which is about to be filled by appointment by the 
newly elected mayor, 

Resolved, that we heartily favor the movement for the appointment 
of women upon said board, and we recognize the wisdom and justice 
of permitting the mothers of Chicago to share with the men in the 
management and control of those who have charge of the education 
of their children. Adopted. 

After a reception in the church parlors the Conference adjourned, 
sine die. 

J. R. Effinger, 

Secretary. 
Judson Fisher, 

Assistant Secretary. 



Sixth Annual Meeting of the Women's Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the W. W. U. C. was held in All 
Souls church, Chicago, on Tuesday afternoon, May 17, 1887, Mrs. 
E. A. West presiding. 

Opened by devotional meeting led by Rev. Mary A. Safford, of 
Sioux City. Psalm read and prayer offered by Rev. Augusta J. 
Chapin, of Oak Park. Soulful words were uttered by Miss Safford 
on the strength and comfort 'derived from the thought of God as 
all good and ever near. 

The president delivered her annual address, ahd the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read and accepted. 

A report of missionary work in Dakota, prepared by Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak., was read by Miss Jennie Dow. Report 
of the church activities of Michigan was given by Mrs. E. R. Sunder- 
land; of Wisconsin by Mrs. Minnie S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis.; 
of Illinois by Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, III. The report of 
the work in Colorado, prepared by Mrs. E. H. Hiscock, of Denver, 
was read by Mrs. H. A. McConnell. 

An address upon "What did Phoebe do? " was delivered by Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Mrs. A. L. Moss, a member of the St. Louis Branch Conference, 
instructed by the ladies of the Church of the Messiah of that place, 
presented the following statement and notice : 

"Whereas it has* been determined to send a delegate to the 
Women's Western Unitarian Conference, to be held at Chicago, 
May 17, 1887, and it is thought to be proper to formulate an expres- 
sion of feeling in regard to the purpose and object of this Conference, 
it is Resolved, that we, the ladies of the Church of the Messiah, 
who are also members of the St. Louis Branch of the Women's 
Western Unitarian Conference, do hereby emphasize our belief in 
the necessity of a clearly denned religious basis of action, founded 
on Theistic and Christian principles." Passed almost unanimously 
at St. Louis, May 8, 1887. 

In accordance with the resolution of the ladies of the Church of 
the Messiah, just read, I give notice that I shall, at the next annual 
meeting of this Conference, move an amendment to our Articles of 
Incorporation, substituting in Article 2 for the words ** The Advance - 
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ment of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion," the words 
" The Promotion of Unitarianism, whose Central Principles are Love 
to God and Love to Man." Anna L. Moss. 

The Nominating Committee made the following report: 

President, Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago, 111. First Vice President, 
Mrs. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. Second Vice President, Mrs. 
A. G. Jennings, La Porte, Ind. Secretary, Miss Florence Hilton, 
Chicago, III. Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago, III. 

For Directors for three years: Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago, 111.; 
Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. C. C. Warren, Hinsdale, 
111.; Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, III.; Mrs. M. S. Savage, 
Cooksville, Wis.; Miss S. A. Brown, Lawrence, Kan.; Mrs. J. C. 
Hilton, Chicago, 111. 

For Post-office Mission Central Committee: Rev. A. M. Judy, 
Davenport, la. ; Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, 111.; Miss Florence Hil- 
ton, Chicago, 111. 

For Study Class Committee: Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago ; Miss Florence Hilton, Chicago. 

For Literature Committee: Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago; Mrs. S. C. 
LI. Jones, Chicago; Mrs. E. E. Marean, Chicago; Mrs. E. C. Whip- 
ple, Sheffield ; Miss F. Hilton, Chicago. 

The officers nominated were elected. 

Miss F. Le Baron presented the following, which was carried 
unanimously : 

I move a vote of thanks to our retiring secretary, Miss Mary H. 
Graves, for her faithful and efficient service during the past year, 
together with our sincere regret that Miss Graves feels obliged to 
terminate her official connection with this association. 

A letter was then read from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, of Boston, 
President of the Women's Auxiliary Conference, conveying the 
greetings of the directors of that Conference and messages of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. It was moved by Mrs. C. T. Cole, and 
carried, that Miss Mary H. Graves convey to the meeting of the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference, to be held at Boston, May 23d, the 
thanks and kind greetings of this Conference. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Mary H. Graves, 

Secretary of W. W. U. C. 



Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School-Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the Sunday-School Society was held 
in Chicago, Friday, May 20, 1887, at All Souls Church. The session 
opened at 10 a. m. with a service selected from " Unity Services and 
Songs," and with the singing of several songs from the same book. 

An address followed by the President, J. V. Blake, after which 
the annual report of the work of the Society and its schools was 
read by the Secretary, and the Treasurer's report by the treasurer. 

A Business Committee was appointed consisting of F. L. Hosmer, 
of Cleveland, J. N. Sprigg, of Quincy, A. M. Judy, of Davenport, 
J. LI. Jones of Chicago, and Mary A. Safford of Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Treasurer's report showed that the indebtedness of $175 last 
year, had been reduced to $32.76. Three life memberships of $10 
each were promptly subscribed, one from Sioux City, Iowa, one 
from All Souls Church, Chicago, one from the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, and the remaining $2.76 was paid by a friend. This can- 
celed the debt and, offsetting the cash on hand and accounts receiv- 
able against the notes and accounts payable, gave the society an even 
balance sheet with which to begin the new year. Rev. A. M. Judy, 
of Davenport, Iowa, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, that we recognize that a Sunday-school manual in 
which the early history of the Christian church is illustrated by its 
art and by appropriate text, would be of great service to the 
Sunday-schools; and that therefore we would suggest to the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, of Boston, the preparation of such a 
manual; and* that this Society will co-operate as far as possible, if 
so desired. 

It was further 

Resolved, that this Board of Directors confer with Rev. Arthur 
Knapp, and, if possible, arrange for him a lecture course, looking to- 
ward the preparation of the above manual, under the auspices of the 
Western Sunday-school Society. 

These resolutions were adopted. 

Rev. David Utter introduced the subject of lesson-papers under 
the Union Course system of study for the coming winter. This 
course of study is upon Jesus and his associates, and is intended for 
use not only in the three schools of Chicago, which are following the 
Union series, but also for any schools outside which may wish to 
join. Sample lesson slips were distributed for examination, — the 
entire course being now ready, so that it can be supplied complete in 
advance. 

A paper was read by Prof. Alexander Kerr, of Madison, Wis., 
upon Bible Class Work, which engaged the interest of the audience; 
and following this, Mrs. S. W. Conger, of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, gave some excellent suggestive thoughts in her paper 
entitled, *' What shall our Unitarian Sunday-schools Study ?" That 
part of the programme which called for "Queries and Discussion," in 



charge of Miss E. E. Gordon, of Sioux City, Iowa, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour was reluctantly postponed to some future time. 

The Business Committee reported nomination of officers for the 
% coming year, as follows: For President, J.V. Blake; V ice- President, 
Mrs. S. W. Conger; Secretary and Treasurer, Ellen T. Leonard. 
For Directors for three years, in place of those whose term expired 
with the date of this meeting, Miss M. L. Southworth, of Cleveland, 
William Bouton, of St. Louis, W. C. Gannett and E. T. Leonard, of 
Chicago. The officers nominated were elected. 

The returns from the subscription cards,which had been circulated 
for memberships earlier in the meeting, were announced as amount- 
ing to $49, life and annual, cash in hand, and three annual to be 
paid during the year. The plan for a Sunday-school Record Book, 
to be published in the fall of 1887, was presented, with sample copy 
modeled by hand, and suggestions with regard to the same were 
invited. 

It was moved by Mr. Jones that a committee of three be appointed 
from this Society by the Chair, to confer with a committee from the two 
Conferences at the Headquarters, for the adjustment of the business 
relations between these three bodies during the year ending May, 1888. 
The Chair appointed J. LI. Jones, Mrs. S. W. Conger, and Mrs. Jona- 
than Slade, all of Chicago. 

A motion was made by Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and carried, that the thanks of the Society be tendered to the 
officers thereof for the faithfulness of their efforts in promoting the 
welfare of the Society and its schools. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Ellen T. Leonard, Secretary. 



The Discussion on the Resolution 
Concerning a Declaration of Fellowship and Faith. 

REPORTED BY MRS. R. HOWARD KELLY, AND SLIGHTLY REVISED. 

The Conference met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., May 19th, 1887. 

The President, D. L. Shorey, In the chair. 

After a report by the Committee on Delegates, giving the names 
of delegates entitled to vote, and a report from the Committee on 
Business, Rev. Enoch Powell moved that the time given to the 
speakers be limited to ten minutes for the mover of a resolution, and 
to five minutes for those following. The motion was seconded by 
Rev. J. LI. Jones, and carried. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett, of Chicago: 

Mr. Chairman: The resolution lam to offer and to speak to, is 
in the nature of a substitute for, and enlargement of, the resolution 
passed at Cincinnati last year. It is so long that it ought to be before 
our eyes, as we can not take it in unless we read it ; therefore I would 
like to have everybody here have one of these little leaflets, entitled 
" The Things Most Commonly Believed To-Day Among Us." 

[The printed leaflets were distributed. The resolution and ap- 
pended "declaration " will be found on page 200 above, in the official 
report of the Conference.] 

I want to speak to three points: 

First, as to the form of the resolution that I offer. 

Second, as to the congregational right of this resolution. 

Third, as to the advantages of this resolution. 

AS TO THE FORM. 

I said just now, it is in the nature of a substitute for the resolution 
passed last May at Cincinnati. At Cincinnati I offered two resolu- 
tions, which are now familiar. The first was ; 

Resolved, "That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions 
"its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish to 
"join it to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the 
"world." 

This resolution passed by a large majority, thirty-four to ten. 

The second resolution was not passed, but was lost by a small 
majority, and that one read : • 

Resolved, " That while the above expressly represents the basis 
" and width of our fellowship, and while the Conference has neither 
" the wish nor the right to bind itself or any single member by a 
44 declaration of doctrines, it yet thinks some practical good may be 
"done by setting forth in simple words the things most commonly 
" believed to-day among us, the statement being always open to re- 
" statement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the majority; 
" and that to this end a committee of five be appointed to draw up 
" such a declaration of belief, to be submitted to the Conference at 
"its next annual meeting," — which meant this present meeting. 

The first resolution, the one passed, was very sweeping. It said, 
as if speaking for the whole of us, "The Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes 
all," etc.* In the course of the year, the question has been raised 
whether that were "congregational," and there are some who feel that, 
strictly and literally taken, it did perhaps infringe upon the rights of 
congregations. Therefore I offer now a change in the wording of 
that " fellowship " resolution as passed at the last Conference at Cin- 
cinnati ; and what I further do to-day i6 to offer in one resolution the 
substance of those two resolutions offered at Cincinnati. You will 
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notice that the change consists in making the " fellowship " resolu- 
tion, which at Cincinnati we made to cover everybody, in the present 
resolution apply only to the majority, binding nobody, and not 
extending beyond today: 

I will read the present preamble, and will you please follow: 
Resolved, " That, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
44 neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by declara- 
u tions concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical 
44 good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things most 
44 commonly believed to-day among us, — the statement being always 
44 open to re-statement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
44 majority." 

You notice that I say "concerning fellowship " as well as doctrine, 
— to that extent modifying the resolution passed last May at Cincin- 
nati. To continue: 

t 44 Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
4 forth, we, delegates of the Western Unitarian Churches in Confer- 
44 ence assembled at Chicago. May 19, 1887, declare our fellowship to 
44 be conditioned on no doctrinal tests," — changing dogmatic to 
doctrinal — 44 and welcome all who wish to join us to help establish 
44 truth and righteousness and love in the world." 

44 And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarianism 
44 commonly stands for, speaking always in the spirit above set forth, 
41 we make the following statement of its past history and our present 
"faiths." 

That is the resolution that I offer, and appended to it comes the 
44 Statement." 

Now I am going to risk the fate of this whole declaration by 
pointing out one word which is ambiguous. This is a word whose 
ambiguity has been developed this year in the course of the discus- 
sion. Of course I ought to make this explanation. The one ambig- 
uous word here is the word 44 fellowship." At the risk of losing the 
whole thing, I am going to tell you what the offerer of the resolution 
means by that word 44 fellowship." I mean fellowship absolute and 
unconditioned; full, co-equal fellowship; applying to all, to lay-men 
and lay- women and to ministers, equally; full co-equal fellowship in 
everything which lies within the privilege and title of Unitarians, 
and that governs the use of our Unitarian name. I mean that. I 
do not mean mere church hospitalities, nor mere right to the office of 
Sunday-school teacher or trustee. I do not mean anything short of 
full, co-equal fellowship. I think the word 44 fellowship " means just 
that. "Church-fellowship" is almost a technical phrase, as I under- 
stand it, and -means whole, co-equal fellowship. I dwell on this point 
because a good deal has been said about it. The right to the name, 
the right to our Unitarian name, as well as the right to be a Unita- 
rian, is the meaning of " fellowship" to me. 

That whole phrase was caught out of our old 1875 declaration, 
which was something like this one. Away back in 1875, when the 
Western Unitarian Conference had a sort of resurrection, after years 
of almost stagnation and death, they passed this resolution : " Re- 
44 solved, that the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fel- 
44 lowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who desire 
"to work with it in advancing the Kingdom of God." Let me 
remind you how that resolution came to be offered-, and to be passed, 
I believe, unanimously. In the east, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was dropping from its official Year- Book list of ministers, the 
names of a few ministers who did not take the " Christian " name, or 
did not claim it, — dropping from the Year- Book those names, say ing, 
44 You have no right there, because you do not take the Christian 
name." The Western Conference passed their resolution directly 
looking toward that action of the A. U. A. I think that showed very 
clearly what the word 4 fellowship ' meant at that time. It meant, 
44 Whether you take the 4 Christian * name or not, you are entitled to 
the • Unitarian ' name. Christian name or not, you are entitled to 
the Unitarian name. The Western Conference conditions its fellow- 
ship on no dogmatic tests." That has been ringing in our ears twelve 
years. I caught that into the phrase used at Cincinnati ; and here it 
is again. That is my reason for keeping the word " fellowship," and 
I keep it in its absolute sense. I know some of you do not agree with 
me. Some of you use the word in a much narrower sense, but I 
risk the whole resolution on that word " fellowship." 

Now, to go on. You see this " declaration " is divided into three 
parts: a little sketch of " our history," a word about "our fellowship," 
and then some words about " our doctrines." 

In the history, if you will read it carefully, you will find that, in 
a nut-shell, it states the three phases of our history, — the Channing 
phase, when it began,— the Parker and Emerson phase, later on, — 
and the out-look to-day. 

Then come a few lines about our fellowship; I will not read that. 
I would like to read the rest of it, about our doctrines. Please notice 
how frank it is. Frankness is essential ; there ought to be nothing 
unfrank in a Unitarian word or deed. 

44 With a few exceptions" — notice those words allowing for excep- 
tions — "with a few exceptions we may be called Christian theists; 
44 theists, as worshipping the One-in- All, and naming that One, 4 God, 
44 our Father;* Christian, because revering Jesus as the greatest of the 
44 historic prophets of religion ; these names, as names, receiving 
44 more stress in our older than in our younger churches. The gene- 
44 ral faith is hinted well in words which several of our churches have 
44 adopted for their covenant : 4 In the freedom of the Truth, and in 



44 4 the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God and the 
444 service of man.' " That is Charles Ames* form, which has been 
copied by quite a number of our churches. — " It is hinted in such 
41 words as these: * Unitarianism is a religion of love to God and 
44 love to man.' " We have been saying that for fifty years. Those 
words were put into a resolution offered in Cincinnati, and it was 
refused there because from the way in which it was offered it seemed 
to be in the nature of a binding creed. With this preamble here, it 
becomes something which everybody can say. — " It is hinted in such 
"words as these: 4 Unitarianism is belief in the humanity of God 
and the divinity of man.' " There is a whole sermon, a month of 
sermons, in that little phrase by Edwin Browne of Charleston: 
44 Unitarianism is belief in the humanity of God and the divinity of 
44 man." And here is Mr. Barrows' word : " It is that free and pro- 
44 gressive development of historic Christianity, which aspires to be 
44 synonymous with universal ethics and universal religion." So 
there we have four short statements of Unitarianism : Charles Ames', 
Mr. Sunderlands' — or that of Jesus, we will call it; Edwin Browne's, 
and Mr. Barrows'. 

44 But because we have no 4 creed' which we impose as test of fel- 
44 lowship, specific statements of belief abound among us, — always 
"somewhat differing, always largely agreeing. One such we offer 
" here." And a little statement follows. It contains words from the 
Bible; it contains words which Socrates uttered at Athens after he 
had been sentenced to death for his faith ; it contains some heart- 
words, I think, by Samuel Longfellow ; it contains a great line of 
William Salter's; it contains the old watch-words of Unitarians. To 
me this statement seems very noble; it has on my mind somewhat 
of the effect of the chanting of a great Psalm. Yet I can easily 
understand how a more ennobling, how a larger, — no, not larger, but 
a better, more inspiring statement, could be made. I do not expect 
all of you to have my feeling about it. I am going to read it to you, 
though. 

"We believe that to love the good and live the good is the su- 
44 preme thing in religion : 

44 We hold reason and conscience to be final authorities in matters 
"of religious belief : 
^" We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new: 

44 We revere Jesus and all holy souls that have taught men truth 
44 and righteousness and love, as prophets of religion : 

44 We believe in the growing nobility of Man : 

44 We trust the unfolding Universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 
44 changing Order ; to know this Order is truth ; to obey it is right, and 
44 liberty, and stronger life: 

44 We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their own recom- 
44 pense, no good thing being failure and no evil thing success ; that 
"heaven and hell are states of being; that no evil can befall the 
"good man in either life or death; that all things work together for 
44 the victory of Good : 

44 We believe that we ought to join hand; and work to make the 
44 good things better and the worst good, counting nothing good for 
44 self that is not good for all. 

" We believe that this self-forgetting, loyal life awakes in men 
44 the sense of union, here and now, with things eternal, — the sense 
44 of deathlessness ; and this sense is to us an earnest of a life to 
44 come : 

44 We worship One-in- All, — that Life whence suns and stars de- 
44 rive their orbits and the soul of man its Ought,— that Light which 
"lighteth every man that cometh into the world, giving us power 
44 to become the sons of God, — that Love with whom our souls 
44 commune. This One we name, — the Eternal God, our Father." 

AS TO THE RIGHT. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as shortly as I can, I wish to speak about the 
right of passing Ihis as a resolution by the Conference, and then 
about the advantages of doing so. 

If there is any wrong in passing it, it is because it is uncongre- 
gational, because it infringes on the rights of our congregations. 
That objection will be raised in a moment before you ; it will be dis- 
cussed this morning, no doubt. In the first place, let me say that 
this thing, in principle, is no new thing. This is not the first time it 
has been done ; there is ample precedent for it. Precedent made by 
bodies whom you know well, and respect. In the American* Uni- 
tarian Association's by-laws, stand the words, " The object of the 
Association is to promote the interests of pure Christianity." I call 
that a statement of faith ; don't you ? Is not the A. U. A. to-day 
almost insisting on that as a statement of faith, if it take the posi- 
tion that it won't grant aid to churches that do not take the " Christ- 
ian " name ? I am not now criticising the position ; but there is the 
A. U. A. basing itself on those words " pure Christianity ", — and 
I don't know that anybody has ever challenged them as uncongre- 
gational ; and the A. U. A. is to-day a delegate body as ours is. If 
nobody challenges them as uncongregational, the mass of Unitarian 
people in America does not take it as uncongregational to use them 
so. Another precedent: in the constitution of our National Unitar- 
ian Conference certain doctrinal phrases are embedded, — " the Lord 
Jesus Christ," and others. Those words Dr. Bellows said were in- 
corporated there in order to keep out certain people. Four or five 
years ago the National Conference, leaving in those words, added 
this article to its constitution: "While we believe that the Preanr 
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"and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of 
44 the majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on 
44 record our declaration that they are no authoritative test of U nitarian 
41 ism, and are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, 
44 while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
" purposes and practical aims."" In other words, the National Con- 
ference, in rather a blundering way. states its beliefs and then says, 
*• Never mind." What we do, we do in a frank way, first saying the 
"Never mind", and then saying, 44 Hallelujah ! we "believe." And if 
you want another precedent, I hold in my hand here, what is called 
44 a Statement of Belief adopted by the New-Hampshire Unitarian 
Association." It wa6 passed unanimously at Concord in I878. It is 
a little statement of twelve articles, each article having notes, com- 
menting on and describing it, and at the end are these words; 
44 This Statement of Belief was unanimously adopted by the N. H. 
Unitarian Association, not as a creed in the sense of a limit of in- 
quiry or a test of fellovship, but as an affirmation of the most distinc- 
tive views that are now generally held by Unitarians." Precisely the 
sort of statement which I offer you here. Here, then, are three prece- 
dents, those of the A. U. A., the National Conference, and the 
New Hampshire Association. The last statement has been put in a 
tract by the A. U. A. and has been circulated widely, and I do not 
think ft has ever done a bit of "binding;" I don't see how it could. 
Those are the precedents. 

But now look straight at this resolution itself; if you please, put all 
your common-sense and all your common sympathies, and all your dis- 
sy mpathies, if you will, right on the Preamble. The word 44 uncongre- 
gational" means, somehow infringing on the rights and liberties of con- 
gregations and individuals. Does this ? Can it ? " It yet thinks some 
practical good may be done by setting forth in simple words, the 
things most commonly believed to-day among us,— the statement be- 
ing always open to re-statement," — any time, five years from now, 
or next year, — " and to be regarded only as the thought of the ma- 
jority." Can that infringe on the right of a congregation ? Sup- 
pose Mr. Jones' church reads something in this statement which it 
does not believe, while the rest of the Conference does believe it, — 
are the rights of Mr. Jones' church infringed by that expression of 
belief? Infringed when it says, " The Conference has neither the wish 
nor the right to bind a single member by declarations concerning 
jellowship or doctrine " ? Surely Mr. Jones' congregation has its 
right6 absolutely intact. Isn't that common-sense, and the real truth 
of the matter ? 

But I claim more than that; instead of being merely congregational 
in the old sense, I say this kind of a statement protects the rights of 
a minority better than if we say nothing at all. Do you remember 
how all this 44 issue" began, eighteen months ago? It began in 
somebody's challenging the right of certain Unitarian ministers to 
the name 4t Unitarian," and the challenge went on persistently. Five 
persons were pointing fingers and say ing, 4t There is the door for per- 
sons who think like you." There is where all this discussion began. 
And now I say, that the man who is pointed to the door, or this 
church if it is pointed to the door, or any church that is pointed to the 
door, will be protected by this statement here, and that those door- 
pointers are the ones who will be condemned out of the Conference 
words, — the words which say, 44 So far as only the majority of us are 
concerned, do we make the statement on these matters; it binds none, 
is always open to re-statement, and is to be regarded only as the 
thought of the majority." That is more congregational than our 
common Congregationalism, inasmuch as the rights of the minority to 
dissent are maintained as well as the rights of the majority to speak. 

THE ADVANTAGES. 

Now, on the point of the advantages. I think there will be four 
advantages from passing the resolution. 

The first is the missionary advantage. That is my main reason 
for proposing the 44 declaration." I believe we owe our Unitarianism 
in the most voiceful way to the broad world. Anything that is 
safe to do, safe for a Unitarian to do in missionary ways, he ought 
to do. We owe to the world a statement of faiths ; and if it be right 
to make Conference statements, we owe that kind of statement. 
For the language of the choral " We believe, we believe, we believe," 
is heard by many ; it spreads into literature, into encyclopedias, into 
newspapers and sermons, into tracts, into leaflets; spreads in all 
sorts of ways, and more widely than the individual's statement can. 

We owe the most voiceful Unitarianism to the broad world. Then 
shall we see the real missionary effect. We shall see the faith spread 
wider and wider, — not like the wild fire over the prairies ; nothing 
rational spreads like that, — things rational spread like the morning 
light. This kind of word, a Conference word, will have more effect 
than any individual's word, to spread it. 

Secondly, I think for us Unitarians to base our faith on those 
deeper things of the Spirit — righteousness, truthfulness, love — in a 
man, will tend to spiritualize our Unitarianism ; and we need that 
spiritualizing. What faith does not ? Get down to the deepest 
thing in your nature, — isn't it love of truthfulness, love of righteous- 
ness, and love of love ? If we base our Unitarian fellowship on those 
deepest things of God in man, it will surely help to spiritualize our 
faith. 

Then there is a third point on which I cannot now enlarge, but 
which I believe will be enlarged on considerably during the next ten 



years. This resolution would remove the inconsistency which has 
been dangling around our Unitarianism for the last seventy years. 
AVe have been trying to be creedless, and all the while have been 
holding on to a " creed." I say, we have always been affirming that 
we are creedlebs, and always, when the pinch has come, have held 
on to a ** creed in a testing sense." Now, this kind of declaration has 
the advantage of absolute creedlessness, opening fellowship to all, and 
yet is a declaration of the things commonly believed to-day among 
us. It will remove that inconsistency from our Unitarianism. 

Finally, I oelieve the passage of this resolution will have a real 
effect to allay the 44 issue " trouble in the west. If it be passed, see 
where our friends will be put. We 6hall be a Conference stating 
these great "We believes" of Unitarianism, — stating them more boldly 
than perhaps any large body of Unitarians has ever done; we shall be 
a body stating these things, and here will be a set of friends, (I will 
not call them enemies), saying, * 4 We are going to leave you because 
you won't say to other men, 4 You have got to believe those things.* 
They say, " You must believe those things in order to be a 4 Unita- 
rian ; " tve leave that matter of believing open, and bind none. I 
think, if we make this declaration, we shall put our friends in a 
position from which they themselves will wish to retire in three or 
four years. At any rate we put ourselves in a position where we 
shall at last be understood. I repeat — the difference between us is 
just this : We say what they say about beliefs, but they add, " You 
must believe this in order to be a 4 Unitarian.' " 

Friends, for these reasons I offer this resolution, hoping it may 
pass by a large majority vote. If it do not get a majority vote, of 
course that ends it. If it get only a small majority, I shall myself 
move to re-consider and table it, convinced it will not have the good 
effect I hope from it. If it pass by a large majority vote, I think it 
will be a very great benefit to ourselves and to our friends in the east 
and in the west, and that it will tend to the energizing of the spirit 
of the church. 

[Mr. Gannett's "time" had been twice extended by courtesy of 
the Conference.] 

Rev. David Utter, of Chicago: 

I wish to move as a substitute to Mr. Gannett's motion the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, by virtue of its act of incorporation the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference exists for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of the churches associated in it; and 

Whereas, according to the principles of Congregationalism all 
questions of doctrine and of fellowship, so far as the latter may be 
limited by or hinges upon the former, pertain to the individual 
churches, and can be decided only by them, therefore, 

Resolved* that any action on these questions is beyond the province 
of this Conference, and consequently null and void. 

Mr. Utter's substitute was seconded by Mr. J.N. Sprigg. 
Mr. Utter: 

I move this at this point in order that we may discuss the ob- 
jections to Mr .Gannett's motion, discuss the two questions at once, 
upon their merits. 

You all know, friends, that I agree very largely with Mr. Gan- 
nett. You know, or I can tell you, that 1 believe as much in liberty 
and the absolute freedom of the individual as he. I am as far from 
wishing to bind anyone as he; indeed I think even farther. My ob- 
jection to Mr. Gannett's motion is its binding force; it is because it is 
a creed and it will have that force. We are bound by the simple 
statements of men whom we reverence. The trouble to-day with our 
conservative friends in the east, or the difference that exists between us 
and them, is because of the reverence in which they hold certain 
words, — mere words spoken by the fathers of our faith. It is the 
reverence in which they hold, perhaps, that little statement passed by 
the New Hampshire Association. That is "binding." And because 
the preamble to this statement of Mr. Gannett's says it shall have 
no binding force, that will not prevent its having a binding 
force. It does infringe upon our congregational rights, and 
therefore I have moved this substitute for it, which, if passed, 
leaves the Conference upon the business basis where its articles of 
incorporation placed it — a basis which puts us in the best position that 
has ever been contrived by the mind of man for absolute liberty in 
religious ways. No scheme or plan that has ever been devised has 
given so great liberty to individuals within churches as the congre- 
gational scheme or plan, and that plan says simply that the individual 
church shall decide all matters of doctrine. The'church settles with 
the minister the matters of doctrine between itself and himself. A 
Conference has no fellowship except the fellowship of the churches 
composing it; therefore it does not belong to this Conference, it is be- 
yond its province, to pass such a resolution as Mr. Gannett's. This 
is the theoretical objection, which others will state doubtless much 
better than I can state it. 

Now as to the practical good that Mr. Gannett's resolution will do. 
With all due respect I think we have had a specimen of it during the 
year that is past. I think the year has been disastrous. 1 think there 
is a line of cleavage running all through our churches which this 
resolution will deepen, and which even my resolution will not wholly 
mend. The only thing that even a congregational resolution would do 
would be to put the churches upon grounds that are defensible, would 
be to put our Unitarian churches upon ground where they would just 
barely live for a while, and then would grow. But that resolution 
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means war and division all through our churches. My friends, it 
has begun already. I stand here on your sufferance not as a repre- 
sentative of my church, not as a delegate from any church. 
You know there is this line of division in all our churches. 
But I urge not consequences; for one I can stand, if I stand 
alone, forever, in the defense of any principle in which I be- 
lieve; and can be one of a small minority, if need be, work- 
ing with the Western Conference, though defamed as atheistic 
around the earth, — it will make no matter. I do not plead 
consequences. What I say is simply in rebuttal of the great good 
our dear friend Mr. Gannett has said he thinks will come from his 
resolution. I think he is entirely mistaken ; I hope you know he is mis- 
taken, and will vote down his resolution. It can do no good. I 
urge this, because it is right, as it seems to me ; because it is the true 
ground upon which our churches can stand, and can find a real 
ground of union. No Unitarian church ever yet stood upon a creed ; 
no Unitarian church or body of churches ever did stand on or can 
formulate a_statement of faith upon which they can all agree. Oh, 
friends, let unstop trying to state our beliefs, as I pleaded with the 
Conference last year at Cincinnati, and go on and do the work that is 
before us to do. Now this we can do under this congregational 
plan. 

As I say, experience ha6 proved in all the history of religion in 
the United States, and even back in old England, that the autonomy of 
the individual church, absolute as you can make it, is the best way. 
I plead for my liberty. I don't want your creed, brother Gannett, 
good as it is. There are things in there contrary to my taste. For 
one thing there is a little literary statement. It calls " fellowship " a 
principle, and it calls "character" a principle. I don't know that 
these things are "principles," — the standing up for them may be some- 
body's principle of action. But I speak of that not as an objection. 
I like the statement, it is grand as Gannett's statement, but not as 
my own, you see — not as a thing we should vote up or down. Let us 
have none of them, but stand on simple Congregationalism and be 
free. ^ 

The Chairman : 

The question before the house is on the substitute offered by Mr. 
Utter. If this substitute is adopted, it will take the place of the 
morion offered by Mr. Gannett. 
Rev. George A. Thayer: 

Is this in the nature of a first amendment to the resolution, and, 
if so, may I offer a second amendment ? 
The Chairman : 

This is a substitute for Mr. Gannett's motion. My idea as chair- 
man is that we should first decide whether this shall be accepted as 
a substitute, and then any amendment you may wish to offer may 
be made. 

Rev. J. V. Blake: 

I want to announce to all members of the Board of Directors of 
the Sunday-school society, if they do not understand it so already, 
that they are entitled ex officio to a vote, whatever else they may not 
represent. 

Doctor Joseph Robbins, of Quincy : 

I hope the amendment proposed by Mr. Utter will prevail, and 
that we shall place ourselves upon the ground which we ought to 
' have taken affirmatively, instead of negatively, last year, — at least in 
my judgment. I do not believe that the action of the Conference 
then, although it voted down a resolution affirming the congregational 
position and the right of the churches only, the individual bodies, 
and not this Conference, to deal with this question, — I do uot believe, 
notwithstanding the Conference voted that resolution down, that it 
abandoned by its action the congregational position. I do not regard 
the statement of fellowship made by the Conference last year as be- 
ing a departure from the congregational position. In fact, I differ 
with my friend from the Church of the Messiah [Mr. Utter], because, 
as I understand that resolution adopted by the Conference last year, 
it not only did not deal with any doctrinal question, but absolutely 
refused to do so. The Conference should always be its own best 
interpreter, and the declaration that it started out with, namely, that 
it conditions its fellowship upon no dogmatic te6|, is interpreted by 
the statement that follows, — that it welcomes all who wish to join it 
to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 

My advocacy of Mr. Utter's resolution as a substitute for Mr. 
Gannett's is based upon two grounds. First, I do not think the 
Conference ought to run any risk of being accused of adopting a 
creed. The Unitarian body, on being accused by Evangelistic bodies 
of having no creed, has boasted that that is a fact ; it has been proud 
of the position; but when one portion of the Unitarian body itself ac- 
cuses another portion of having no creed, we begin to get nervous. 
Now, I apprehend that it is more important that we do right, than 
that we have peace; although I see no reason, if we adopt the substi- 
tute proposed by Mr. Utter, why we should not have peace. His 
substitute being adopted, there are then no grounds for anybody that 
is disposed to be peaceful, to find fault; we have placed ourselves 
upon the platform to which Unitarianism has grown, to which it 
owes its growth and liberty, and from which it ought never to depart. 
It is true that a line of division does, more or less, run through the 
bodies connected with this Conference ; but it is also true that the 
great bulk of the individuals represented in this Conference, that the 



great bulk of the societies represented in this Conference, are true to 
the broad position which this Conference has laid down. 

And I advocate this resolution of Mr. Utter's, because I believe 
that it is taking no step backward from the step which was taken last 
year. Our word then was simply reiterating what the Conference 
had said before, that it conditioned its fellowship upon no dogmatic 
test. If the question were reduced to this, whether this Conference 
should take a position any less broad than that, or die, I should say, 
44 Let it die." But I understand that, if we pass this substitute, we 
simply say that, if anybody believes that the declarations we made 
last year, trenched upon the doctrines or the rights of anybody, — if 
anybody believes that, they would know from our present declaration 
that any such interpretation is annulled by the action now taken. 
We should now say that last year's action did not have a dogmatic 
significance, and that we will not have a dogmatic significance in any 
declaration we make. 

Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati: 

I think I heartily agree with the gentleman who has just spoken, 
that our main resource, or only way out of our difficulty, is to fall 
back upon our simple position of Congregationalism. I wish to say 
here, that any action taken by this Conference that did not approve 
itself to my judgment or to the belief of my church, would have not 
the slightest weight with me, and I should wash my hands of it alto- 
gether, saying that the Conference is simply speaking for the 
churches that endorse it. I think our safety would be in declining 
to pass any resolution. But supposing we should not decline, — I 
simply say what I say, because somebody wants, to know what I 
would like to say, — supposing that it were not the sentiment of this 
convention that it was unwise to pass any resolutions of fellowship 
or statement of belief, then I should insist that it was the duty of this 
and all conventions to attach to any resolution touching religious 
beliefs or fellowship the names of the individuals who voted for it, 
and of the churches who voted for it; and some day, if we lived to 
read it, we would see something like this : 4i Whereas the name 
4 Western Unitarian Conference' attached to a statement of beliefs, 
or to a resolution concerning fellowship, means to many of our 
brethren the body of Unitarian churches in the west; Therefore, 
in order to avoid producing false impressions as to the significance 
of such statements passed in any annual association of the Con- 
ference, it is resolved that any such statement or resolution should 
be signed by those who have voted for it, and go forth to the public 
as simply their expression of opinion, or the opinion of the churches 
which may authorize their signature." That seems to me to be good, 
sound, Unitarian, congregational doctrine; call it by whatever 
name, it is doctrine that recognizes the right of each man to think 
for himself, and his duty to speak for himself. 
Mr. J. N. Sprigg, of Quincy: 

I do not 6ee why the suggestion of the gentleman would not be 
entirely proper, and from a Unitarian stand-point. It seems to me 
that each of us is quite as competent to say what he believes over 
his own signature, as to say what he believes as delegate to this Con- 
ference ; and if it is necessary to correct any improper impression 
that has gone out, it would be a good deal safer correction should 
the names of these people be attached to this declaration individually ; 
because we must remember that these statements have gone out far 
beyond the limits of this Conference. I wish I could vote for Mr. 
Gannett's proposition. I don't suppose there is a society in our 
Western Conference that does not wish it. But does this ask that 
the majority of the delegates to this Conference express such a propo- 
sition? Now, the delegates of this Conference, from a fundamental 
view of the question, are the Conference itself. When the Confer- 
ence is adjourned, they are no longer delegates. And a majority of 
the delegates is a majority of the Conference, and the Conference 
acts only by the majority vote. If a statement were to go out that 
this Conference had adopted a certain proposition and it were not 
stated that they unanimously adopted it, it is understood that they 
adopted it by a majority vote ; so whether we say that a majority of 
the delegates adopted this proposition, or that the Conference adopted 
it, it is precisely the same thing. If the majority of [he persons here 
in this room, after the Conference is adjourned, see fit to call them- 
selves together as individuals to take action in regard to this matter 
or any other matter, they are then entirely free to form their own 
opinion; but as long as they are delegates, they represent the 
societies. Now, so far as our society in Quincy is concerned, we 
cannot come here as delegates to this Conference* to vote in favor of 
any proposition. Our society stands by this Conference, and it will 
stand by this Conference as long as it shows the great heart that it 
has shown in times past; stands by it, not for the purpose of adopt- 
ing statements, which we reserve entirely to ourselves, but for the 
purpose of missionary work, for the building up of our cause. Now, 
what is a " majority " statement? If Dr. Channing was right, if the 
people whom we heard from that platform la6t night are right, if our 
friend there and the leaders of this convention, whom we have heard 
from year to year, are right, each individual soul is a majority, be- 
cause God is with it. 

Mr. J. Van Inwaeen, of Hinsdale: 

After attending this convention yesterday morning, and getting 
pretty clear ideas in regard to this question which is now before us, 
and aided by the attention which I have given it the last year, I took 
my pencil last evening and jotted down a few sentiments that I 
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would like to read, before we vote upon the resolution that is be- 
fore us. 

It seems to me that it is more important to agree in our work 
than in our words. Inasmuch as such a Conference as this repre- 
sents very many churches, in which a congregational freedom is 
allowed for each church society as well as a proportionate freedom 
for the individual members of these churches, is it best to try to fasten 
any declaration upon this body, unless it is a "statement that not 
merely represents the views of a majority of delegates present, but, 
instead, is one that ally without any dissent, can adopt? The great 
strength and growth of the Unitarian system of religion in this 
country up to the present time, is clearly due to the unity that has 
prevailed in its work and purposes. Anything that shall now divide 
this unity of action and purpose, will, I believe, weaken and perma- 
nently impair the future growth and usefulness of our most loved 
denomination. Is that desirable or necessary? It is my judgment 
that not one clerical member of this body, especially among those 
who have given the deepest thought to the subject which is now 
agitating this Conference, has changed an iota in his inward 
purpose or zeal to devote himself, in the future as in the past, to 
the establishment of either "pure Christianity", from a liberal 
standpoint, or "truth, righteousness and love". It seems to 
me that there can be no question or debate as to the im- 
portance of the work that the American Unitarians ought to accom- 
plish in their old-time fashion, standing shoulder to shoulder in the 
Father's service. Will you not sink your individual propositions, 
for the sake of keeping in one line all of the strong heads, hearts and 
hands, that are capable of, and so necessary to, the work that 
properly belongs to our great and growing religious system ? 

With these convictions, my better judgment impels me to vote 
against any more word statements or declarations, that seem calcu- 
lated to divide the Unitarian forces in twain in their future work and 
in their great opportunities as well as responsibilities. 

Rev. Enoch Powell, of Topeka: 

I would like to offer one suggestion before the motion is put. I 
want to call attention to the first statement in Mr. Gannett's resolu- 
tion — "Resolved, that while the Unitarian Conference has neither 
the wish nor the right to bind a single member". — Well, if we haven't 
the wish nor the right to bind a single member, the first question that 
arises is, Would the statement of belief that follows, do this binding? 
I think it is the general sense, at least the feeling of a great many of 
us, that it would do so; and consequently, I for one, shall vote, and 
I think a great many will vote, for this substitute. Then, the next 
question that comes up is, whether we feel or think that some practi- 
cal good may come from it. I- for one, say that I do not think any 
practical good ever did come, or ever will come, from a Unitarian 
Conference of this kind formulating our belief. I would like this 
statement, if there were no authority in it; but as authority coming 
from this Conference, I believe it would do a great deal of harm in- 
stead of a great deal of good. 

Rev. J. LI. Jones, of Chicago: 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak a word to the substitute. 
Congregationalism cannot be so' interpreted as to rob a body having 
this significance of the power of utterance on living questions. If it 
can, then, so much the worse for Congregationalism. The argument 
made is just the argument that was made in 1857 on the floor of this 
same body against an utterance concerning slavery. The utterance 
was made, and delegates withdrew, and the Conference acquired 
strength thereby. The same argument can be made, and has been 
made, against an utterance upon the Temperance question, upon the 
Woman's Suffrage question, upon any other question. 

Those of us who were in favor of the Cincinnati resolution were 
confronted soon by the argument, " Your resolution was all right, 
your principle is true, but you must not undertake to work under it ; 
give up your hands, and you are all right." To-day we are asked not 
only to give up our hands but to hold our tongue^ and then we are all 
right. We are all right; but this Conference has a moral power 
which it has a right to give expression to, if the right of the minority 
be guarded so wisely as it is here. 

But I object to the substitute because it seems to imply that the 
position taken at Cincinnati was an uncongregational one and must 
be rescinded. Technicality is out of the question, gentlemen. We 
have had a great deal to say about misunderstanding and misrepresent- 
ations, and there has been ground for it ; but the truth remains that 
the division has sprung largely because the issue has been understood, 
and because the world, even the Unitarian world, is not prepared to 
take that Cincinnati position. It is not a question of the west nor a 
question of Unitarianism. It is a question as to whether the time 
has come when a religious body, organized for religious purposes, 
dare plant itself upon the large proposition which received your 
hearty enthusiasm as expressed in the utterances of last night and the 
night before. I stand against this substitute because it seems to take 
that plank out of the Cincinnati resolution — which is, as Dr. Robbins 
has well said, a non-doctrinal, non-dogmatic statement, insisting that 
religion is a matter of character and not of words. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, we may, if we dare, by some insinuation seem to discredit 
that statement, but, if we do, the world will wait and will rebuke us 
for it some day. 

Now, one word about the results. There has been a great deal 
done and said in the way of alarming our friends here and in the 



east, but I see none of the catastrophes coming that have been pre- 
dicted. Where have we had, gentlemen, a more enthusiastic, more 
potent, session of the Conference than this ? The returns will come 
next week that the American Unitarian Association has received 
three or four or five thousand dollars more than the year before. 
The depths of our churches have been stirred nobly and grandly, 
and there are no consequences to be feared. I believe this Confer- 
ence has a right to a tongue, and having a tongue, I believe it has a 
right to hands; and I believe the main issue, — when it is not over- 
laden with technicalities, — that the main issue is, whether a body of 
men and women can find religious life enough upon the great im- 
perishable realities about which there can be no quarreling — truth, 
righteousness, love; whether these things do not imply all the inspir- 
ation and all the truths which religion and the church imply. I 
hope this substitute will be voted down because it has a tendency to 
blur in some way and to cast a reflection upon what future genera- 
tions will regard as a brave, large, true and perfect utterance, which 
has enkindled the western churches, which has deepened the religi- 
ous life east and west, and which will enrich our treasury, and which 
will enrich our own lives religiously. 

Friends, let us stand on the largest thing ; let the word of the 
Conference be the same word as that which stimulated us in our 
opening sermon, and which came to us again last night. I believe 
that "Congregationalism " cannot be so interpreted as to emasculate 
such a body as this, as to devitalize our churches. Let the friction 
come, let the division come — we will see more clearly eye to eye and 
touch more closely elbow to elbow. Only keep unsullied the great 
non-doctrinal and non-creedal basis. This is not Brother Gannett's 
statement, nor any man's statement; it is the product of the teeming 
centuries, it is the utterance of prophetic voices. Call that " Gan- 
nett's " statement ? I deny the imputation on the honor of Socrates 
and Jesus, I deny the imputation on the honor of Christianity. If we 
can find more gold and better gold in the treasury of the past, we 
will pay tribute to it in the long run. We will stand, if we may, by 
that statement, together; if we must, we will stand by it individually. 
Any how as a Conference, friends, we will stand by that utterance 
made at Cincinnati, which is Congregationalism with a tongue; and 
we will yet minister unto this Congregationalism with 6uch hands as 
it has never yet had in America. 

Judge Joel Tiffany, of Hinsdale: 

I rise to inquire whether an association, or a congregation, or an 
associated congregation of churches, have a right to assume a name 
and make it their own, to represent both government and practice. 
Early Unitarian churches asserted the right to separate from the ortho- 
dox churches and to place themselves before the world as congrega- 
tions having congregational authority, to be interfered with by 
nobody — each congregation to determine what should be its mode of 
government. They assumed that name and became known by it, so 
that when the word " Unitarian " was given to represent a church or 
a society, we knew something about what it signified. In law, your 
Honor will remember that where we get a trade mark we are entitled 
to it. When we take a name to represent a principle or a business, we 
are entitled to keep it, and nobody else has a right to take from us 
that name and make it mean something else. Now, as I under- 
stand, the Unitarian society was purely congregational, and that left 
each congregation to determine what "should be the expression of its 
faith, and what should be the mode of its practice; but are we now 
to take the name "Unitarian " and make it mean something differ- 
ent from what it formerly meant? Have we a right to do that? 
Has a Unitarian Conference a right to do anything of the kind, to 
eliminate any of those principles which entered into the early con- 
gregations calling themselves Unitarians ? If any of those eastern 
congregations object to this being put forth by the Western Confer- 
ence, they have a right to object. If the original proprietors of the 
name " Unitarian " and " Unitarian society," object to being repre- 
sented by what the Western Conference puts forth before the world, 
I say they have a right, they have a legal right, they have a religious 
right, to object to it, and not be interfered with. Now, I do not know 
by what authority the Western Conference, or these western societies, 
that are more modern a good deal than the original ones, can come 
and take that name and use it. It seems to me it is not called for; 
and, furthermore, ^t seems to me that this Western Conference 
by this action is trying to give us the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers, of St. Paul : 

I suppose I am the only person who came to this Con- 
ference with his mind absolutely free on thi6 question of 
creed. I came with the thought uppermost in my mind which 
Mr. Simmons had in his, — that what we wanted was unity; 
not the name, but something that was absolutely going to 
unite; and I have been waiting until I could hear some proposition 
that showed some sign of doing that. My mind has been open. I 
heard Mr. Gannett's remarks and I thought of an eld member in my 
Presbyterian church in California. When I began to preach Uni- 
tarianism, some of his neighbors said to him, " Your minister is get- 
ting heretic;" and he used to always say, " That is the pure milk of 
the word." I thought Mr. Gannett was reading the pure milk of 
the word; and the question comes to me, ix>es that, and will that, as 
a matter of fact, unite these churches of ours? Now, I don't care to 
argue about that; the question is, After those propositions are 
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printed and scattered through the country, will they then have a : 
uniting force? For one, I believe that no form of words possibly ; 
can unite our Unitarian churches here or otherwhere. You know ! 
that Fielding says that virtue is like a saint, — it is not canonized 
until it is dead ; and I have sometimes thought that was the trouble 
with our fellowship, — most of you kill fellowship practically before 
you are going to exalt it and make it a better word. 

As I have listened here to the proposition of Mr. Utter, I 
felt very much as I did when I heard my first Unitarian sermon. I 
said, " That is what has been in my mind, floating about." And 
what seems the practical, sensible, free, brotherly thing to do ? 
Simply to stop this thing where it is. I feel about this whole West- 
ern issue as some one did about the Indian, — that the only good 
issue is a dead issue. I don't want anybody to take anything back. 
I was disappointed when I heard Mr. Jones speak. I sympathize 
with the Western Conference; but when you say we want these 
words, I answer, Wait till we are united. Wait till we have a Con- 
ference that is so large that the biggest church in Wisconsin won't 
hold it. I like that idea of the choral chant, but I say, First get 
your chorus and then get your chant; one thing at a time. Mr. 
Jones has spoken about taking off your hands or your tongue. I 
think you have reduced it to just that, — ydu have either got to make 
this a working body or a talking body. If you are going to make it 
a talking body you' can pass all the resolutions you want. If you 
are going to make it a working body, you have got to stop talking. 
Horace Greeley's idea that the only way to resume is to resume, is 
right; that is the best way for us, — not to ask anybody to put any- 
thing down, or take anything back, but simply to go ahead. 
, If you want to know what I think, as a stranger, of this whole\ 
' convention, my diagnosis is this: it is suffering from a morbid self- ] 
consciousness that is peculiar to all little bodies. What you want is 
to get all sorts of people in here. First enlarge your tea-pot, and/ 
I then there won't be 60 much of a tempest in it. y 

Rev. J. V. Blake, of Chicago: 

I would suggest that Brother Crothers' idea of resuming work 
cannot be carried out, as we have never stopped. 

I am not going to argue the matter at all. It is a custom in my 
church for the minister to appoint delegates to the Conference, and 
I regard it as a very good custom indeed. I did so on this occasion. 
I took special pains to represent, in the four delegates that have come 
here from my church, every shade of opinion that I could gather 
in that four, and I think I was very successful in doing so. I will 
simply speak a word to them ; and the rest of you, if you can profit 
by it, may do so. I want to say a word of instructive information to 
these delegates, and also to those members of the Sunday-school 
society board who belong to my society and can vote. The first 
thing 'is this, that if you vote for Mr. Utter's substitute and it is 
passed, the consequence is that all possibility of considering Mr. 
Gannett's resolution is ended. You cannot have any more to do with 
that. This resolution of Mr. Utter's then ha6 the attention of the 
house as the original motion, and you will have to consider that on 
its merits; but you cannot take up Mr. Gannett's again, unless by 
6ome subsequent action it be brought forward anew. The effect of 
not passing this substitute resolution is to leave Mr. Gannett's motion 
just as it was before, before the house for consideration. You have 
not done anything, then, by voting against the substitute and by not 
passing it, except to say, " We will consider the other in debate, and 
see what wisdom there is in it." I want you all to understand that 
fully. 

Then I want to say with regard to this resolution of Mr. Utter's, 
that, if it is passed, the effect will be to make it the voice of the Con- 
ference and that would be the same thing as to disown and to re- 
pudiate the expression set forth at Cincinnati a year ago. Now, if 
you are ready to do that, do it, but understand what you are doing. 
I am speaking entirely to my own people. I want you to know that 
if Mr. Utter's resolution is passed as a substitute, and then adopted, 
you have repudiated and disowned the free-fellowship principle set 
forth at Cincinnati, and have condemned the action of that Con- 
ference. 

And then I want you to know this, that, as regards the con- 
gregational right itself," in my humble judgment it is a glaring folly 
to say that this Conference has no right of utterance. For instance, 
if you had a consensus of opinion in vour church, and Brother 
Jones' church has the same consensus of opinion, — and that would 
very likely be the fact, — isn't it competent for each one of those 
churches representing that fact to appoint three or four people to 
meet together and express certain things they want to do and say in 
common ? How unsound it is to say that it is not competent I How 
unreasonable to say that that would be an infringement of the 
congregational right and liberty of each church ! Not to have that 
power would be simply to deprive yourself of a congregational right, 
namely, the congregational right to meet with other churches for the 
purpose of setting forth certain propositions and facts. So under- 
stand that, unless you wish to deny your right in that respect, you 
will not vote for this substitute. 

Rev. A. M. Judy, of Davenport: 

I want simply to call the Conference back to what seems to me 
the most fundamental question at issue, namely, Is this declaration 
likely to become in effect a creed? Is Mr. Utter's position right 
that, although we say we do not intend to have a creed, it would 



practically have a credal effect? Friends, I tell you that is the real 
question at issue now, the important one. Do you think that, although 
we say here we do not mean this for a creed, in the course of time 
those words will come to be so honored, that people will scarcely 
dare to speak but against them, and so the free development of our 
church may be practically stopped? I say that is the issue. I can 
not say that I think that will be the effect, but I think that the point 
is worth the most serious consideration. 

Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland : 

I stand here as a congregational ist of the congregationalists ; and 
as such, I want to call attention t» what Mr. Gannett so very plainly, 
as it 6eems to me, showed, — that his resolution binds no one, no one 
who dissents from it. That is so plainly put in and connected with 
what follows, that I do not see how the congregational polity i6in a nv 
way infringed. If it be, then this Conference has no business at any 
time whatever to pass a resolution by which any great measure is 
affected, — temperance, or any thing else ; and the venerable Doctor 
Eliot wa6 quite right in stepping out of the Conference when it 
passed upon the question of slavery,— right, because by this theory 
the Conference vote bound all in the Conference. But this resolution 
guards against even the possibility of that. 

I voted for the resolution concerning a declaration of faith, last 
year at Cincinnati ; I voted for it, not because I particularly wanted it, 
but because there are many who say Unitarianism is not clear to 
outsiders. I want to tell you a little story that some of you may 
have heard. It is said that a stranger was in the town of Meadville, 
where our theological school is- situated, and, stopping one night at 
the hotel, he was out walking in the town and said to a man, "What 
building is that on the hill?" '« I don't know." Another man who 
was passing and heard the question said, "That is the Unitarian theo- 
logical school." "Oh, what do they believe?" "Well, I don't 



feeling around the country ; not in our churches, or where our 
churches are well known, but in the country at large. And it seems 
to me, as Mr. Gannett said, this statement does have a great moral 
effect a6 being a sort of expression of the thought of the Conference, 
like what the Quakers call " bearing testimony," and without com- 
mitting any individual who dissents from it; and while I find my- 
self in sympathy with my friends on the right, and while 1 agree with 
them generally, I do believe that Mr. Gannett's statement is the 
braver, the bolder, and the nobler statement, and will have more 
effect for the Unitarian name in this country. 

Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis: 

I am rather a late convert in some respects. Last year I voted 
for indefinite postponement of this matter. When it came to the fi- 
nal test, I voted for the resolution that was passed at Cincinnati and 
for tabling the rest of it,— the proposition to have a theological state- 
ment. 

One fact has been overlooked I think. Our friend from the north- 
west, who comes with such an unprejudiced eye to look in upon us 
and give us his diagnosis of our looks, seems to imply that the 
trouble began with that resolution passed at Cincinnati. No mistake 
could be greater. It is to be remembered, and not lost sight of, that 
the agitation of this whole matter was begun before any such propo- 
sition was thought of. Why, it was declared that by the constitution 
of our Conference we were already not merely non- Christian, hut un- 
christian, and even atheistic. We had not got " God " in our consti- 
tution, we had not got theism there. But the whole trouble was that 
we did not have any belief ! The whole effort was to have a state- 
ment made. Now here comes a proposition which would 6eem, at 
least, to offset some of those charges, and which, thinking it over 
more and more, I am inclined to think might disabuse some of the 
good people down east of their impression that we are atheistic and 
un-Christian. I think, on the whole, that it might be a good thing. 
This is a resolution which leaves everybody free, — congregations, in- 
dividuals, everybody. We might pass it as a vote of the majority 
and no man's right would be infringed on. Therefore I shall vote 
for Mr. Gannett's resolution. 

Mr. W. R. Cole, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa: 

I came here very much a friend of Congregationalism, but I be- 
lieve if Congregationalism stultifies a man's conscience, closes his lips, 
and makes the Western Conference impotent to make any great 
moral declaration, then I don't want anything to do with Congrega- 
tionalism. Now, friends, let us look at this matter squarely. Does 
this resolution of Brother Gannett's infringe upon our congregational 
liberty? I don't think it does in the least degree. If it did, I would 
not favor it. I could not vote for it, because Congregationalism in- 
terpreted in its true sense is a sublime principle, which we cannot 
afford to violate. But let us look at it closely. How does it affect 
us? It does not bind us. No one will be bound at all, and that kind 
of Congregationalism is just what we want to-day. Does it infringe 
upon the freedom of any church, or the freedom of any individual 
in any church? 

The question is to be answered by the declaration, just as it is. 
Now, it says, "The Conference has neither the wish nor the right to 
bind a single member by declarations concerning fellowship or doc- 
trine." What can be broader? What can be more emphatic? 
Nothing can be, but this is carried still farther. It seems as 
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though our friends are agonizing not to touch Congregationalism, 
and they say, "Speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth:" — what is the spirit, what is the understanding? It is the under- 
standing that we have no right to bind any church or any individual in 
the church. That is the spirit and the understanding. Then they 
go on and repeat that again ; they say "Always in the spirit above set 
forth, we make the following declaration." That covers the whole 
ground. Now, I will vote for this. I shall vote against that substi- 
tute. We do not want anything forced in here, to cut off a con- 
sideration of this. Let us consider this on its own merit, then take 
up something of that kind on its own merits. Whether we are in 
favor of this resolution or not, let us at least vote down that substi- 
tute, and take things fair and square on their own merits. 

Some say, this is too inclusive, it makes our fellowship too broad. 
We differ in regard to that. The only trouble I have with this i6, 
it isn't broad enough. I want this so broad that we not only invite 
those to our fellowship who are willing to work for the filling of the 
world with truth, righteousness and love, but I want to invite those 
to our fellowship who do not know anything about truth, righteous- 
ness and love. This is the business" of the Western Conference, 
to make men conscious of these great principles. For my part, I 
think the example of Jesus in this respect is good enongh as a guide 
in fellowship for this Western Conference ; when we 6ee him eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners, as a matter of fellowship I 
think that is a grand idea. 

Rev. Charles Ellis, of East Saginaw, Michigan: 

Mr. Chairman, I was delegate twenty-two years ago to the first 
National Unitarian Conference in New York. Toward the close of 
that meeting there was a great debate on the adoption of a preamble 
to the constitution. Among the delegates was a man sent by the In- 
dependent Congregational Society of Florence, Massachusetts — a 
society that did not call itself religious, did not call itself Christian, 
did not call itself Unitarian ; but the man who was there as its dele- 
gate was a man who in his boyhood gave up all chances of prefer- 
ment, and threw himself into the cause of the slave and worked with 
the abolitionists and for the slaves for half a century. He lived and 
labored in poverty all that time ; if ever a man lived and worked in 
the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, it was that man. And yet because he 
was poor, and his clothes were old and almost ragged, men, Unitar- 
ians, rich men of New York backed by the ministers of the Unitar- 
ian Church in New York, stood on the platform and derided that 
man, and they called him "rag-tag and bob-tail;" they didn't want 
any such in the Unitarian church ; and it was because he was there, 
that such a tremendous effort was made against Frothingham and 
Abbot, the men who apposed the resolution. 

I went out of that Conference, and I said, "Never again will I 
enter it as a delegate, or in any other way, until it has grown large 
enough to welcome such men as Charles C. Burleigh as a Unitarian 
and a delegate." 

Now, for the first time, after twenty-two years, I am here again 
as a delegate to a Unitarian Conference, and I see here a disposition 
to act the same part over again, which was acted toward Charles C. 
Burleigh. Some of you don't want anybody in here, who can not 
swear that he is a Unitarian and has been all his life. I think that 
is all wrong. I agree with this declaration of Mr. Gannett's. It says 
in the outset, we don't propose to bind anybody, but it goes to show, 
to some extent, what Unitarianism is. 

You are but a handful, but the world is full of men and women 
growing out of the old churches, who are hungry, starving for the 
word that Unitarianism has to give them, and you, by adopting this 
resolution, will cast abroad these little leaves like snow-flakes from 
the skies, and they will tell the world, to some extent, what Unitar- 
ianism is and what you can do for it. 

Rev. W. E. Copeland, of Omaha: 

I have been pretty nearly converted to the congregational side, 
but I object to its coming up in the form of a substitute. I want a 
square vote on Mr. Gannett's proposition. He has said that if it 
can not be passed by a strong vote of the Conference, he don't want 
it at all. If we pass this substitute by one or two votes, it cuts off the 
discussion on the original question. 

Mrs. Henry Say res, of Chicago: 

I stand before you, perhaps not the oldest in years, but I think the 
oldest delegate here. Thirty-five years I have stood in the Confer- 
ence, and it has been a Conference of unity. I have been termed, 
and always supposed that I was, a conservative Unitarian ; but that 
did not hurt the work I was to do for my fellow-creatures. When 
we stand by that banner, "Truth, love and righteousness," it don't 
hurt the work we want to do for our Father, God. I thank God to- 
day that I have the privilege of sitting under that deep searcher after 
truth, our Brother Jones, and it hurts me when I hear him pro- 
nounced an atheist or a non-believer in God. It hurts me very 
much ; no one can sit under his preaching and not go away feeling 
that he has been lifted way above. And I am in sympathy with Mr. 
Gannett's resolution, whatever my friends may think, and even 
though I did receive a little notice — " Be very careful, Mrs. Say res, 
don't get on the slippery path." That note, an anonymous note, I 
have received within a few days: "Be very careful, my dear old 
Unitarian friend, that, when you attend the Western Conference, you 
don't get on the slippery side." I do not feel that I am on the slip- 



pery side when I stand up boldly and endorse that resolution, but 
that I am strong in my great belief in God, our Eternal Father. 

On vote of the Conference, Mr. Utter's substitute for the original 
motion was lost 

Rev. George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati: 

I offer the following amendment to Mr. Gannett's resolution, — 
words to be inserted after the first " therefore," so that the whole shall 
read : 

Resolved, That, while the Western Unitarian Conference has 
neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by declara- 
tions concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some practical 
good may be done by setting forth in simple words the things most 
commonly believed to-day among us, — the statement being always 
open to restatement, and to be regarded only as the thought of the 
majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the .spirit and understanding above set 
forth, we, whose names are hereto appended, delegates from Western 
Unitarian churches in Conference assembled at Chicago, May 19, 
1887, declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
and welcome all who wish to join us, to help establish truth and 
righteousness and love in the world. [Then followed the rest of Mr. 
Gannett's statement as printed above, in the minutes of the Annual 
Meeting on page 200.] 

The motion was seconded, and, on being put to the Conference, 
was lost. 

Mr. J. B. Galloway, of Chicago: 

I can readily see that this Conference is being carried off its feet 
by Mr. Jones' eloquence and Mr. Gannett's inspiring declarations, 
and I think it will land where anything lands that is carried off by 
the waves of the ocean — in gravel. As treasurer of the Conference 
I have been in that gravel during the whole year financially, and I don't 
wish to be there another year. I believe everything that Mr. Gan- 
nett has said in that resolution, but, as I understand it, this is but the 
opening wedge, and if we once begin to say, " We believe," no mat- 
ter what it is, that is a creed. 

We believe that "pure Christianity " will cover it all ; if any man 
can say that he does not stand for pure Christianity, then he may as 
well say, " I do not stand for truth, righteousness and love." Now, 
have we not the right to define what pure Christianity is? And if 
we have, we have just as much right to say, " We believe in pure 
Christianity." I was asked in the Christian Association rooms one 
day if I were a Christian. I did not tell the man it was none of his 
business, whether I was or not; I said, "That depends on what you 
call a Christian." Now then, if we are a*ked whether we are Chris- 
tians, let us say to those who ask the question, *• Define your mean- 
ing of Christianity, then we can answer the question; if you define 
it as the spread of truth, righteousness and love through the world, 
then I am standing for pure Christianity." If the man says, " I mean 
a man who believes in the divinity of Christ, and the immaculate 
conception," then I would tell him I was not a Christian, for upon 
that point my mind for twenty years has been made up. I left the 
church in which I was brought up, to become a Unitarian. I am one 
by sufferance. I do not believe your most radical minister is as 
radical as I am, but I am not called on to state what my beliefs are. 

The only question is, Are you going to start out to say, " I be- 
lieve." I think the trouble arose at the Conference last year, simply 
because there was an entering wedge entered in a resolution there. 

Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Des Moines: 

I move an amendment to Mr. Gannett's resolution by striking out 
the whole of the paragraph between the words " Therefore '* and " to 
know." 

Motion seconded by Rev. A. M. Judy. 

Mr. Hunting: 

I was not at the Cincinnati Conference. I have supported this 
Western Conference in its work and shall continue to do so. I am 
not in favor of reiterating any thing said last year. I am satisfied 
with what was done by the brothers at the Western Conference last 
year on the technical question of fellowship. That resolution read 
a little differently from this. I stand fairly and squarely upon our 
Conference as it has been. I find introduced here a special defini- 
tion of the word " fellowship," to which I object. The devil in the 
Western Conference is the devil of definitions. We don't want it. 
I am told if we vote on this thing, we vote on the definition, and 
therefore especially I would like to have this part stricken out, leav- 
ing it as it wa6 last year so far, but the other part I can heartily 
accept. I object to the word doctrinal, as substituted for the word 
dogmatic, because dogmatic has a little stronger meaning. I move 
that we simply preface this resolution by the words, "that it is 
proper and desirable that people should know," etc., in order to put 
simply that issue before us, and that we leave the rest of it as it is; 
then I shall vote for it; otherwise, I shall not. 

Rev. A. M.Judy, of Davenport: 

This question has always been essentially a question not as to who 
is to come into the Unitarian churches and Conference to-dav, 
but as to who is to be put out of the churches and Conference in 
the future. If we make a statement here which somebody outgrows 
in the future, we don't want to give the church in the future a right 
to say, " You don't believe that statement, so get out ; here is our state- 
ment." Now, by cutting out that portion there about " fellowship," 
which I think is unnecessarily reiterating and adds nothing to the 
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spirit of the resolution, we project the statement as a majority state- 
ment, so it stands simply thus : " Here is our statement ; but any body 
who don't believe that statement has a perfect right to stand in our 
Conference and maintain his position. No one has the right to bind 
the church or the individual." 

Many people think that our aim is to invite in, when the truth is, 
that I cannot conscientiously say that I can really, heartily, welcome 
a man who is ready to preach atheism. I can vote for all the re6t 
of that resolution, but I cannot heartily welcome a man who wants 
to preach atheism. I do not want to run the danger of making an 
essential statement, which is what every orthodox church in the 
world has done. But I cannot heartily say that I want to back up, 
give my money, and all that, to a man who preaches atheism. 

Mr. Gannett: 

Mr. Hunting, will your amendment in your judgment rescind 
the Cincinnati resolution ? 

Mr. Hunting: 

Not in the least. 

Mr. Gannett: 

Mr. Judy, will thi6 amendment, which you have seconded, in your 
judgment rescind the Cincinnati resolution ? 

Mr. Judy: 

You have yourself proposed to change that resolution. 

Mr. Gannett: 

Yes: and will this amendment, which you second, in your judg- 
ment rescind it otherwise and tnore ? 

Mr. Judy: 

I think it will. 

Mr. Gannett: 

That is the trouble, friends. If we adopt this suggestion, it will, 
in the minds of some people at least, take out a great deal of what 
you said last year ; that is why I object to it. 

Rev. W. E. Copeland: 

I think Brother Gannett is mistaken. If I understand the Eng- 
lish language at all, we do not rescind any thing that is on the 
books. What we want is something with" which to answer the 
people, when they ask us the question, What do Unitarians believe ? 
I meet in my western field very often just this question as to what 
we believe. I want to leave that •* fellowship " clause out. 



The question on the amendment offered by Mr. Hunting was put 
to the Conference, and lost. 



The question on the adoption of the original resolution offered by 
Mr. Gannett, was then put to the Conference and carried, fifty -nine 
voting Aye, and thirteen, No. 
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. ). G. Milsted, Chicago, Ills. 



Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills. 
Miss S. A. Brown, Lawrence, Ks. 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Chicago, Ills. 



To May % i8qo. 

Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. L. Shorey, Chicago. Ills. 
J. N. Sprigg, Quincy, Ills. 



Executive Committee:—]. R. Effinger, J. B. Galloway, J. LI. Jones. 



Life Members of the W. U. C. 
Including all names on the list from the beginning. 



Illunois. 

Cheney, C. C Chicago. 

EffingerJ. R «• 

Felix, BF " 

Furness, W. E " 

Marean, Mrs. E. E " 

Mears.N " 

Moulton, B P " 

Shorey, D. L " 

Tilton, Miss C. P " 

Tilton, Mrs. L. J •• 

Tucker, Mrs. B. C " 

Wilkinson, J «• 

Wilson, F. C « 



Massachusetts. 

Batchelor, G Wellesley Hills. 

Batchelor, Mrs. P •« " 

Ferry, C. B Northimpton. 

Frothingham, F Milton. 

Missouri. 

Rowse, E. S ^...St. Louis. 

Pennsylvania. 

Clark, E. W Philadelphia. 



List of Societies, 

within the limits of the western unitarian conference, with their 
ministers. 

Where there is no settled pastor, the name of one of the officers or 
interested laymen is printed in italics. The list is only approxi- 
mately correct, as some embryo societies are not included. 



Colorado. 



PLACE. NAME. MINISTER. 

Boulder... First Unitarian Col. I, Phillips. 

Denver First Unitarian Thomas J. Van Ness. 

Greeley Unitarian. N. S. Hogeland. 

Dakota. 

Sioux Falls All Souls Church Miss C.J. Bartlett. 

44 "Circuit Mrs. Eliza Tupper 

Wilkes. 
Illinois. 

Alton First Congregational J. B. Frost. 

Bloomington Unitarian. __ Henry A. Westall. 

Buda Christian .Chester Covell. 

Chicago -Church of the Messiah ._ David Utter. 
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Chicago Unity Church Thomas G. Milsted. 

" Third Unitarian J. Vila Blake. 

« J__ All Souls Church Jenkin LI. Jones. 

Geneseo ._ First Unitarian Milton J.Miller. 

Geneva First Unitarian James H. West. 

Hinsdale Unity Church J. Van Inwagen. 

Mattoon Unitarian Society _ Judge Bennett. 

Monmouth Unity Church Mrs. J. R. Webster. 

Moline Unitarian Arthur M.Judyr- 

Quincy ..Second Congregational Charles F. Bradley. 

Rockford Christian Union ..Thomas Kerr. 

Sheffield .Unitarian Judson Fisher. 

Shelbyville First Congregational Jasper L. Douthit. 

Tremont Liberal Christian Church Mrs. W. L. Robison. 

Warren S.A.Clark. 

Indiana. 

Evansville Church of the Unity Miss C. F. Pushee, 

Secy. 

Hobart First Unitarian W. H. Rtfenburg. 

La Porte First Unitarian Allen G. Jennings. 

Iowa. 

Algona ..Unity Society _ Miss Ida C. Hultin. 

Davenport First Unitarian Arthur M.Judy. 

Des Moines First Unitarian ..Miss Ida C. Hultin. 

Humboldt Unity Society .Miss Marion Mur- 

dock. 

Iowa City Unitarian and Universalist Arthur Beavis. 

Keokuk First Unitarian Dr. J.M. Shajfer. 

Rock Rapids... Unitarian ...T. C. Puckett. 

Sioux City First Unitarian ..'.. Miss Mary A. Saf- 

ford. 
Kansas. 

Lawrence Unitarian Clark G. Howland. 

Topeka First Unitarian Enoch Powell. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville Church of the Messiah. Charles J. K.Jones. 

Michigan. 

Ann Arbor First Unitarian Jabez T. Sunderland. 

Big Rapids Unitarian Henry A. Wales. 

Detroit .First Congregat'nal Unitarian .Reed Stuart. 

East Saginaw. .First Unitarian Society Rowland Connor. 

Grand Haven. .First Unitarian George Stick ney. 

Grand Rapids. .First Unitarian lohn E. Roberts. 

" ..Free Holland Church .F.W.N. Hugenholtz. 

Jackson ..First Unitarian Charles F. Elliott. 

Kalamazoo First Unitarian ...Hon. Charles S.May. 

Leslie Unitarian Society Frank E. Kittredge, 

(add. Quincy.) 

Manistee ..Unitarian Church Albert Walkley. 

Midland Unitarian Church __ Leverett R. Daniels. 

Mt. Pleasant. ..First Unitarian 

Muskegon Unity Club Maj.G. Daxns. 

Sherwood Church of Sherwood Miss Bertha Sawin. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth ._ Unitarian Judge O. P.Stearns. 

Luverne Congreg'nal Unitarian Church./^. C. Mahoney. 

Minneapolis First Unitarian. __ Henry M. Simmons. 

" • Scandinavian Liberal Church.. Kristofer Janson. 

St. Paul Unity Church S. M. Crothers. 

" Scandinavian Liberal Church. .Kristofer Janson. 

Brown County .Scandinavian Circuit Kristofer Janson. 

Winona _ 

Missouri. 

St. Louis Church of the Messiah .John Snyder. 

44 Church of the Unity -John C. Learned. 

Kansas City First Unitarian _ James Scammon. 

St. Joseph First Unitarian C. B. Roberts. 

Nebraska. 

Beatrice _ Enoch Powell. 

North Platte. .First Unitarian George Vroman. 

Omaha .First Unitarian William E.Copeland. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati First Congregational George A. Thayer. 

Cleveland Church of the Unity Fred* rick L.Hosmer. 

Marietta First Unitarian .James T. Lusk. 

Pennsylvania. 

Meadville Independent Congregational ..Henry H. Barber. 

44 .Theological School Preset. A. A. Liver- 
more. 
Wisconsin. 

Arcadia Peopled Church T.Grafton Owen. 

Baraboo Free Congregational Joseph Waite, (add., 



Cooksville Unity Society _ Mrs. M. S. Savage. 

Gilmanton Unitarian Nathaniel C. Earl. 



Helena Unitarian Society ..Thomas L. Jones. 

Janesville All Souls Joseph Waite. 

Kenosha First Unitarian _ ..Z. G.Simmons. 

Madison First Unitarian Joseph H. Crooker. 

Milwaukee First Unitarian _ .Trowbridge B. 

Forbush. 

List of Ministers, 

WITH THEIR RESIDENCES. 

Those marked f are not settled as pastors of churches. 
Name. Address. 

Barber, H. H Meadville, Pa 

Bartlett Miss C. J Sioux Falls, Dak 

Beavis, Arthur Iowa City, Iowa 

Blake, James Vila .Chicago, 111 — 

■Bowker, S. D _ Kansas City, Mo 

Jradley, Charles F _ Quincy, 111 

•Brown, John S Lawrence, Kas — _ 

■Brown, James Mode, III 

•Cary, George L.._ Meadville, Pa _ 

•Clute, Oscar, Miss'y of A. U. A. 
for Iowa, Dak., Minn Iowa City, Iowa _ 

tCole, William R Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Connor, Rowland ...East Saginaw, Mich _ 

Copeland, Wm. Ellery Oma*ha,Neb 

Covell, Chester Buda, 111 

Crothers, S. M -St. Paul, Minn . 

Crooker, Joseph H Madison, Wis . . 

Daniels, Leverett R Midland, Mich 

-(■Davis, Joel P _ Des Moines, Iowa _.. 

Douthit, Jasper L Shelbyville, 111 _ 

f Dudley, John L Milwaukee, Wis... 

Earl, Nathaniel C Gilmanton, Wis _ 

tEddowes, Timothv H Geneva, III ... 

fEffinger, John R., Sec'y W. U. C. Chicago, III 

Elliott, Charles F Jackson, Mich 

jEllis, Charles _ ....East Saginaw, Mich _ 

Fisher, Judson.. Sheffield, 111 „ __ 

Forbush, Trowbridge B __ Milwaukee, Wis ._._ 

Frost, J. B ...Alton, 111 

fGalvin, Edward I .Chicago, 111 . 

jGannett, William C Chicago, III. _ 

fGibbs, Edward P Grand Haven, Mich. 

"Gibbs, Joseph F Greeley, Col _ _ . 

"Gibson, C. K Grand Rapids, Mich 

•Gordon, Gustavus E Milwaukee, Wis 

■Graves, Miss Mary A Chicago, III. 

"Gray, J. Fletcher.". Beardstown, 111 

ilas'sall, Robert Keokuk, Iowa 

ieadle, Edwin C. Mt. Pleasant, Mich 

"Hewett, James O. M Chicago, 111 

^ogeland, Napoleon S Gieeley, Col 

"Hoisington, William H Roscoe, 111. _ 

"Hoskin, A. A Milwaukee, Wis 

Iosmer, Frederick L____ Cleveland, Ohio 

■Hosmer, James K St. Louis, Mo 

lowland, Clark G.__. Lawrence, Kan 

Hugenholtz, F. W. N Grand Rapids, Mich 

jlluidekoper, Frederic Meadville, Pa 

Hultin, Ida C Algona, Iowa 

fllunting, Sylvan S Des Moines, Iowa - m 

Janson, Kristofer, Miss'y of 

A. U. A _ " Minneapolis, Minn 

Jennings, Allen G., Miss'y of 

A.U. A. for Ind., Ohio, Ky....La Porte, Ind 

Jones, Charles J K Louisville, Ky ._ 

Jones, Jenkin Lloyd Chicago, 111 

Judy, Arthur M ,_ Davenport, Iowa _ 

Kerr, Thomas .Rockford, III 

tKittredge, Frank E ......Quincy, Mich _. 

jKrauss, E. C P .Kansas City, Mo 

Learned, John C St. Louis, Mo 

f Livermore, Abiel A., Pres. Theol. 

School , _ ..Meadville, Pa 

-f-Loomis, Simon B Lone Rock, Wis 

Lusk, James T Marietta, Ohio 

f MacCauley, Clay Minneapolis, Minn _ 

Miller, Milton J. "_ Geneseo, 111 

Milsted., Thomas G Chicago, III.. 

f Morton, Frederic W Bloomington, III 

Murdock, Miss Marion Humboldt, Iowa 

■fNorris, Miss Anna J Sinaloa Colony, Mexico. _ 

Owen, Thomas Grafton Arcadia, Wis 

Powell, Enoch Topeka, Kansas 

tRoberts, Abraham A Aberdeen, Dakota 

Roberts, C. B St. Joseph, Mo.. 

Roberts, John E Grand Rapids, Mich 

Safford, Miss Mary A Sioux City, Iowa - 

■(■Spencer, Abraham A Madison, Wis 
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Snyder, John St. Louis, Mo 

Simmons, Henry M Minneapolis, Minn 

tStone, William G. M Denver, Col 

Stuart, Reed Detroit, Mich 

Sunderland, Jabez T „. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

tTaft, Stephen H Humboldt, Iowa... 

Thayer, George A Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

Utter, David Chicago, 111 

Van Ness, Thomas J Denver, Col 

Waite, Joseph Janesville, Wis 

Wales, Henry A. Big Rapids, Mich. 

Walkley, Albert Manistee, Mich 

We&taH, Henry A Bloomington, 111... 

West, James H ..Geneva, 111 

tWilkes, Mrs. Eliza Tupper Sioux Falls, D. T_. 

yWoodward, George W Chicago, 111 



Illinois— con tin ued. 

Tilton, Miss K Chicago. 

Tilton, Mrs. L " 

Van Inwagen, Mrs. J Hinsdale. 

West, Mrs. E. A Chicago. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. J «• 

Wilson, Mrs. F. C " 

Wright, Mrs. K •« 



Cole, Mrs. C. T Mount Pleasant. 

French, Mrs. G. H Davenport. 

Harkness, Mrs. C. F Humboldt. 

Hunting, Mrs. J. M Dtrs Moines. 

. Safford, Rev. Mary A Humboldt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Davis, Mrs. C Shrewsbury. 



Women's Western Unitarian Conference. 

Headquarters: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Organized at St. Louis, 1881. 

Incorporated under laws of Illinois, 1882. 

Object: "The advancement of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion.*' — at present, by uniting the women of our 
churches (1) in a central organization, (2) in religious study classes, 
(8) in Post-office Mission work. • 

Income: The Conference depends wholly on the contributions 
of the women of the western Unitarian churches. About $800.00 
is needed for the year's work, and the work would enlarge with 
larger resources. 

Annual Meeting, in May in connection with the W. U. C. 

Members and Delegates: (t Life membership, $10.00; an- 
nual membership, $1.00. Delegate membership: " Delegate mem- 
bership shall be acquired by certificate of appointment by any reli- 
gious society or organization that shall have, during the previous 
year, contributed not less than five dollars to the Conference ; and 
such society or organization may be represented by two general 
delegates." 

Officers: President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. Twen- 
ty-one Directors chosen for three years, seven annually. Vacancies 
in the Board may be filled by the remaining members. Five mem- 
bers a quorum. Directors' regular meetings on the first Thursday 
of June, September, December, March. 

Officers for 1887-S. 

President Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago, Ills. 

i/i~ p~«vw,,/* i Mrs » J- c - Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vtce Presidents ) Mrs. A. G.Jennings, La Porte, Ind. 

Secretary Miss Florence Hilton, Chicago, Ills. 

Treasurer Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago, Ills. 

(Treasurer's address, 561 Webster Ave., Chicago.) 

Board of Directors: 
To May] 1888. 



Mrs. E. L. Brown, Hyde Park, Ills. 
Mrs. W. C. Dow, Chicago, Ills. 
Miss Florence Hilton, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. E. H. Hiscock, Denver, Col. 



Miss M. C. LeDuc, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. E. E. Marean, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. A. A. Roberts, Aberdeen, Dlik. 



To May, 1889. 



Miss M. II. Gale. Cleveland, O. 
Miss E. M. Gould, Davenport, la. 
Mrs. A. G.Jennings, LaPorte, Ind. 
Mrs. S. C. LI. Jcnes, Chicago, Ills. 



Mrs. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss F. L. Roberts, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



To May 1890. 



Miss S. A. Brown, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. C.J. Richardson, Princeton, Ills. 



Mrs. M. S. Savage, Cooksville, Wis. 
Mrs. C. C. Warren, Hinsdale, Ills. 
Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago, Ills. 



Post-office Mission Central Committee ; Rev. A. M. Judy, Daven- 
port, la.; Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, 111.; Miss F. Hilton. 

Literature Committee: Mrs. E. A. West, Mrs. S. C. U. Jones, 
Mrs. E. E. Marean, Mrs. E. C. Whipple, Sheffield, 111., Miss F. 
Hilton. 

Study Class Committee: Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Mrs. E. A. West, Miss F. Hilton. 



Life Members of the W. W. U. C. 
Including all names on the list from the beginning. 
Illinois. Illinois— continued. 



Adams, Mrs. G. E Chicago. 

Beecher, Mrs. J " 

Blackman, Mrs. E •' 

Chambers, Mrs. G Riverside. 

Driver, Mrs. H, M " 

Felix, Mrs. B. F Chicago. 

Foster. Mrs. N. S 

Gore, Mrs. G.P " 

Hull, Mrs. M.D •« 



Ingalls, Mrs. E Chicago. 

Jones, J. LI " 

Jones, Mrs. S. C. LI ,# 

LeBaron, Miss F Elgin. 

McFadon, Mrs. A. C Quincy. 

Moulton, Mrs. B. P Chicago. 

Root, Mrs. H. E Alton. 

Sayres, Mrs. H Chicago. 

Spear, Mrs. E. R Riverside. 



MICHIGAN. 

Ashley, Mrs. J. M Ann Arbor. 

Bagley, Mrs. J. J Detroit. 

Davis, C _ Muskegon. 

Hall. Mrs. P Ann Arbor. 

Palmer, Mrs. T. W Detroit. 

Papineau, Mrs. S. L Lansing. 

Scheffeler, Mrs. J. A. F Tawas City. 

Sunderland, Mrs. E. R Ann Arbor. 



MINNESOTA. 

Ludden, Mrs. J. D St. P^ul. 



Brockhauser, Miss St. Louis 

Chapman, Mrs. J. G •* 

Chapman, Mrs. N.C " 

Crane, Mrs. W •• 

Cutter, Mrs. N 

Goddard, Mrs. J. W 

Hagardine, Mrs. W '• 

Jones, Mrs. R 

Keferstein, Mrs _ " 

Leighton, Mrs. G. E * 4 

Louderman, Mrs J. H 

Moore, Mrs. R '* 

Noyes, Mrs. W " 

Partridge, Mrs. G 

Powell. Mrs " 

Reed, Mrs. A. P 

Richards, Mrs. E. " 

Rowse, Mrs. E. S " 

Todd, Mrs. A 



Ellis, Miss S. E Cincinnati. 

Peters, Miss J " 

Strong, Mrs. S. M Cleveland. 

WISCONSIN. 

Allis, Mrs.E. P Milwaukee. 

Button, Mrs. H. H 

Metcalf, Mrs. W. H 

Norris, Mrs. G. D '* 



Western Directors of the Women's National Auxiliary. 
(See page 214, below.) 

8& SPSSST* f ohi ° Conteence ' 

Mrs. T B. Forbush, Wis. " 

Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mich. •« 



Mrs.J.R. Effinger, Ills. Conference. 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, Iowa •« 

Mrs. A. G. Jennings, Ind. " 



Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Headquarters : 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Organized 1873: Incorporated under laws of Illinois, 1882. 

Object: "To improve the quality of Sunday-school publi- 
cations, and to aid in making Sunday-schools effective nurseries of 
progressive, reverent and helpful churches.'' 

Motto on Seal: "The world is saved by the breath of the 
School-Children." 

Income : The Society depends in part on the sale of its publica- 
tions, in part on the contributions of friends of its work in our 
western Sunday-schools. About 5500 is needed for this year's work. 

Annual Meeting, in May, in connection with the W. U. C. 

Members: Life membership, $10.00. Annual membership, 
$1.00. 

Officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
elected at each annual meeting from the Board of Directors. Twelve 
Directors, four retiring eaehyear. Vacancies in Board may be filled 
by remaining members. Five members a quorum for business. 
Directors' meetings held on the first Monday of each month. 

Officers for 18S7-8. 

.President, „ Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills- 

Vice-President Mrs. S. W. Conger, Chicago, Ills. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Ellen T. Leonard, Chicago, Ills. 

Board of Directors. 
To May, 1888. 
Mrs. H. H. Badger, Chicago, Ills. I Rev. D. Utter, Chicago, Ills. 

Mrs.J.Slade, " •« | Rev. J. LI. Jones, •* " 

To May, 1889. 
Rev. J. V. Blake, Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. S. \V. Conger, " " 

To May, 1890. 
Win. Bouton, St. Louis, Mo. I Rev. W. C. Gannett, Chicago, Ills. 

Miss M. L. Southworth, Cleveland, O. | Ellen T. Leonard, " " 

For list of the Western Sunday-school Society's publications see 
second page of cover. 



IC.H. Kerr, Chicago, Ills. 
I Mrs. W. C. Dow. ?i »• 



Life Members of the W. U. S. S. S. 
Including all names on the list from the beginning. 

Illinois. Illinois— continued. 



Chicago. 



Adams, Mrs. G. E.. 

Blackman, Mrs. E 

Furness, W. E 

Gannett, W. C *' 

Harvey, J. D " 

Jones,}. LI " 

Jones, Mrs. S. C. LI " 

Leonard, Myron *' 

Loveday, Mrs. F. M " 

McFadon, Mrs. A. C Quincy 



Miller, M.J Geneseo. 

Root, Mrs. A. K. Alton. 

Shippen, Joseph Chicago. 

Utter, Mrs. D 

Wilkinson, Hilda " 

Wilkinson, J " 

Wilkinson, Mrs. J •* 

Wilson, F. C " 
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IOWA. 

Booge, Miss L Sioux City. 

Taft, Mrs. M. A Humboldt. 

MISSOURI. 

Casc.J. B St. Louis. 

Goddard, Mrs. J. W « 

Learned, J. C •* 

Learned, Mrs. J. C " 

Richardson, Mrs. L. S " 

Rowse, E. S 4 « 

Smith, Mrs. J " 

Snyder, J " 

Tifden, G " 

MICHIGAN. 

Brigham, Mrs. G.N Grand Rapids. 

Davis, C Muskegon. 

Udell, Mrs. C. S Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA. 

Clark, Mrs. M. C St. Paul. 

Ludden, J. D " 

Ludden, Mrs. J. D " 

NKW JERSEY. 

Dix, Miss D, L Trenton. 



NEW YORK. 

Angle, 1. L Rochester. 

Mann, N. M 4< 

OHIO. 

Caldwell, J. D Cincinnati. 

Hosmer, F. L Cleveland. 

Kilpatrick,T 

Noyes, C _ Cincinnati. 

Payne, Mrs. M. P Cleveland. 

Southworth, Miss M. L " 

Wade, J. H »« 

Wade, Mrs. J. H 

White, J. H " 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Richmond, Miss Providence. 

WISCONSIN. 

Allis.Mrs. E. P Milwaukee. 

Cook, Mrs. F. B Janesville. 

Hams, J " 

Robinson. Miss J Milwaukee, 

Wells, Miss M " 

Wells, Miss S 

Whitehead, Miss J " 



Western State Conferences. 

1866. — Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent So- 
cieties. 

Rev. T. B. Forbush, Milwaukee, President; Rev. Joseph Waite» 
Janesville, Vice-President; Rev. J. H. Crooker, Madison, General 
Secretary; Miss M. E. French, Kenosha, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
M. S. Savage, Cooksville, Secretary Post Office Mission work; 
Miss E. A. Giles, Madison, Treasurer. 

1875. — Michigan Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. 

, President; Rev. E. P. Gibbs, Grand Haven* 

Secretary ; George Stickney, Grand Haven, Treasurer. 

1875. — Illinois Conference of Unitarian and Other Independent 
Societies. 

John A. Roche, Chicago, President; Rev. J. R. Effinger, Chicago, 
Secretary; Mrs. M. A. Dow, Chicago, Treasurer. 

1877. — Iowa Association of Unitarian and Other Independent 
Churches. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, President; T. C. Puckett, 
Rock Rapids," Vice-President; Rev. A. M. Judy, Davenport, General 
Secretary; G. S. Garfield, Humboldt, Sec*y Unity club work; Miss 
C. J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls, D. T., Sec'y Sunday -school work; Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, D. T. f Sec'y Post-Office Mission work; 
Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Sec'y Lay Leaders' society; W. H. 
Fleming, Des Moines, Treasurer ; Rev. Oscar Clute, Minister-at-large 
for Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota. 

1878. — Indiana Conference of Unitarian and Other Independent 
Societies. 

William H. Rifenburg, Hobart, President; Augustus Wood, 
Valparaiso, Treasurer; Rev. A. G. Jennings, Secretary, and Minister- 
at-large for Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 

1 879.—-Ohio Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches. 

, President ; Rev. J. T. Lusk, Marietta, Secretary 

and Treasurer. 

1880. — Missouri River Conference. 

James Scammon, Kansas City, President; Miss Sarah A. Brown, 
Lawrence, Secretary; Mrs. Kersey Coats, Kansas City, Treasurer ; 
Rev. Enoch Powell, Topeka, Missionary. 

1882. — Nebraska Unitarian Association. 

Thomas L. Kimball, Omaha, President; Rev. Enoch Powell, 
Topeka, Kan., Secretary; Mrs. E. M. Abbott, Grand Island, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. E. Copeland, Omaha, Missionary. 



Post-Office Mission. 

WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE. 

The object of the Post Office Mission is the distribution of liberal 
religious literature — tracts, papers and books. The American Unitar- 
ian Association furnishes the workers with its tracts, free; the Unitv 
Publishing Committee furnishes its tracts at a cheap price. By ad- 
vertisement and otherwise, each worker aims to develop a little par- 
ish of correspondents, who in turn will pass on the material regu- 
larly sent to them. The Women's W. U. C. takes the Post-office 
Mission of the west in its special charge, and for suggestions about 
methods and material its P. O. M. Central Committee, named above 
(page 211) may be applied to. 

"The P. O. Mission had increased the circulation of our tracts 
last year five-fold, and this year it has nearly, if not quite, doubled 
last year's circulation," says the Secretary of the A, U. A. 



Our list of «' Workers " is doubtless incomplete. Unity will 
be glad to learn of mistakes and omissions, in order to print a more 
complete list in the fall. 

Workers. 

Colorado. 

" ( Denver. 

Dakota. 

Rev. A. A. Roberts _. Aberdeen 

Mrs. H. E. Moody _„_Deadwood 

Mrs. E. T. Wilkes Sioux Falls 

Mrs. J. H. Morrison Yankton 

Illinois. 



MrsH. C.Dillon.... 
Mrs. A. G. Rhodes.. 



John Burnham Batavia 

Rev. C. Covell Buda 

Miss F. Hilton, Sec'y W. W. 

U. C Chicago, 175 Dearborn street 

Mrs. John Adams Chicago, (Church of the Messiah) . 

SKroSi - (Unity Church) 

Mrs. E. E. Marean •« (All Souls Church) 

MissF. Le Baron .Elgin 

Mrs. M.J. Miller Geneseo..A 

Miss S. S. Carr Geneva . 



Mrs. P. R. Stowell Metamora 

Mrs. J. R. Effinger...! Normal Park 

Mrs. C. J. Richardson Princeton 

Miss C. Battey Sheffield 

Indiana. 

Mrs. Mary R. Wood Hobart 

Rev. A. G.Jennings La Porte 



Iowa. 

Rev. A. M.Judy ) 

Miss E. M. Gould I Davenport. 

Miss C. M. Holmes ) 

F. W. Bicknell Humboldt 

Rev. S. S. Hunting *] 

Mu 8 G U e L ;. B . ro . w !:::::::::: [d-««~ 

Miss E. F. Stowe J 

Rev. O. Clute Iowa City 

Mrs. C. T. Cole Mount Pleasant. 



Rev. J. S. Brown.. 
Miss S. A. Brown. 
Mrs. G. M. Wood. 
Rev. E. Powell 



Kansas. 

Lawrence. 

Topeka 



Michigan. 

Mrs. C. S. Udell Grand Rapids. 

Rev. L. R. Daniels Midland 

C. Davis Muskegon 

Minnesota. 
Miss J. E. McCaine Saint Paul 

Missouri. 
Mrs. E. R. Stevens St. Louis 

Nebraska. 

Mrs. B. W. Davis Beatrice 

Miss T. M. Grant Omaha 



Ohio. 

Mrs. Fayette Smith Cincinnati (Ridgeway Ave). 

Miss Mary H. Gale Cleveland 

Wisconsin. 

Rev. T. G. Owens Arcadia 

Miss Julia Avery Baraboo 

Mrs. M. S. Savage Cooksville 

Miss M. E.French Kenosha 

Miss Jessie Spencer Madison 



Western Committee on Fellowship of Ministers. 

Appointed by the National Unitarian Conference to approve candi- 
dates for the Unitarian ministry coming from outside the denomination, 
and accredit them to the churches ; this certificate of approval not 
being a requisite for admission, but an introduction helpful both to 
candidates and to the churches. Such candidates, in the west, are 
requested to apply to one of the following committee: 

Rev. John R. Effinger, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. John C. Learned, St* Louis, Mo. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(See page 214 below.) 
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Western Unitarian Association. 

Office: 115 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 

Organized: June, 1886. 

Object: u A more definite co-operation with the American 
Unitarian Association in its western work." 

Annual Meeting at such time and place as the Directors may 
arrange. 

Membership acquired by payment of $1.00, and approval of 
Board of Directors; and each such member shall pay yearly $1.00 as 
dues. Life membership, $25.00. 

Officers: President, Vice-President, General Secretary, Record- 
ing Secretary who shall also be Treasurer, — these chosen annually, — 
and twenty-seven others who, with them, shall constitute a Board 
of Directors; these others to be chosen for three years,, one- third - 
annually. Directors' meetings, at least twice a year; seven a quorum 

Board of Directors. 

President Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo 

Vice-President Joseph Shippen, Chicago, Ills 

General Secretary _ 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer Mrs. Jonathan Sladk, Chicago, Ills 

Rev. H. II. Barber Meadville, Pa. Rev. A. G.Jennings I.aPorte, Ind 



Rev". J. T. Bixby,...\7.'.Yonkers, N, y! 

Rev. Oscar Clute Iowa City, la. 

J. L. Danforth Louisville, Kv. 

H. C. Dillon Denver, Col. 

Rev. J. L. Douthit Shelby vine, 111. 

G. A. Follansbee Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. E. I. Galvin Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. G. E. Gordon Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Ellen M. Gould Davenport, la. 

P. P. Hey wood Chicago, Ills. 

M. B. Hull Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. Kristofer Janson. . Minneapolis, 

Minn. 



Rev. E. 



O. E. Leamard Lawrence, Kan 

George E. Leighton St. Louis, Mo 

J.E.McKei han " " 

Rev. T. G. K listed Chicago, Ills. 

C. H. S. Mixer 

Rev. John Snyder St. Louis, Mo, 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland... Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

H. T. Thompson Chicago, Ills. 

A. M. Thomson '« " 

Mrs. Lucian Tilton " " 

Rev. John Tunis.. South Scituate, Mass. 
Rev. Albert Walkley... Manistee, Mich. 

Executive Committee. 

I. Galvin, P. P. Heywood, Joseph Shippen, Rev. J. T. 

" ~ Th< 



Sunderland, H. T. Thompson. 



Unity Publishing Committee. 

Organized in 1878, to publish Unity and other aids to the liberal 
religious work of the west. Its members are 
J. LI. Jones. 
J. V. Blake, J. C. Learned, 

W. C. Gannett, H. M. Simmons, 

F. L. Hosmer, David Utter. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

(1) Unity, a weekly paper (see below.^ 

(2) Two Series of Tracts, the *» Unity Mission Tracts," and 
44 Unity Short Tracts." Learned, Gannett and Jones, the sub-com- 
mittee in charge. For subjects and prices of these tracts, see third 
page of cover. 

(3) Unity Hymns and Chorals. For the Congregation and the 
Home. 258 Hvmns, 66 Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake and F. L. Hosmer. 
In cloth. 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00. 

Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound 
together; cloth, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $4000. 

Scriptures Old and New. Arranged by subjects for Pulpit 
Readings, etc. Selected by F. L. Hosmer and H. M. Simmons. 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards, 50 cents. 



Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 

A book-publishing and selling firm, established in connection with 
the Western Unitarian Head- quarters, and dealing specially in the 
literature of the liberal religious faith. It is also the publisher of 
Unity (see just below). On the last page is a list of its publications. 
In addition to its own publications it has arrangements with Roberts 
Brothers, George II . Ellis, and the American Unitarian Association 
of Boston, and with G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, by which 
many of their publications will be kept in stock. 

General orders are solicited by call or by mail. 



2. Our Best Words, a semi-monthly of 8 to 10 pages. 

. " It stands for Unitarian Christianity, with Je6us Christ as Leader 
in Morals and Religion." 

J. L. Douthit, Editor and Publisher, Shelby ville, Ills., $1.00 a 
year. 

3. The Unitarian, a monthly of 32 pages. 

44 It stands for earnest, rational, distinctly avowed Christianity, 
while yet desiring to keep our fellowship as wide as aims of common 
work and worship will allow." 

Brooke Herford and J. T. Sunderland, Editors. 
Editorial Contributors. 
Oscar Clute, George L. Chaney, 

Robert Collyer, H. Price Collier, 

John Snyder, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. 

Published at 115 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 50 cents a year, in 
advance. 

The Channing Club of Chicago. 
organized 1881. 

Membership open to the members and ministers of the Unitarian 
congregations of Chicago and vicinity. At the meetings, the mem- 
bers, after dining together, discuss some subject of interest to the 
churches. 

Committee oj Managers, E. H. Griggs, M. B. Hull, H. T. Thomp- 
son, J. A. Roche, G. W. Dexter; by whom a President for each 
meeting is chosen. Secretary and Treasurer, J. H. Van Vlissingen. 
94 Washington 6treet, Room 32, Chicago, Ills. 



Unitarian Periodicals, Published in the West. 
1. Unity* a weekly of 12 to 16 pages. Its motto is •* Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion." It aims to represent the 
spirit and hope, the word and work, of western Unitarianisin— this 
being to it but another name for those common elements of Religious 
Faith and Life which underlie and overlie all churches, — another 
name for an enthusiasm for truth and righteousness and love and 
aspiration. 

J. Ll. Jones, Editor. 

Associate Editors. 

J. Vila Blake, J. C. Learned, 

W. C. Gannett, H. M. Simmons, 

F. L. Hosmer, David Utter. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 

$1.50 a year. 



Chicago Women's Unitarian Association and Loan 
Library. 

This Association, composed of the women of Unitarian sympa- 
thies in Chicago and the vicinity, is auxiliary to the Women's West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. It was formed in order to strengthen 
social relations with each other, to study together the meaning, use 
and growth of Unitarianism, and to become more familiar with 
Unitarian literature. Its only condition of membership is the 
annual payment of $1.00 into the treasury. The membership last 
year was about 200. The meetings, which come once a month 
except in summer, itinerate from church to church. A social with 
mid-day lunch begins each meeting ; after which a paper and discus- 
sion follow. 

The Association has established a Loan Library at the Unitarian 
Headquarters, for the use of members and others, and especially to 
aid the Post-Office Mission workers. The shelves now contain about 
300 books, mainly selected to illustrate the thought, faith, poetry, 
worship and life of Liberal Religion; and gifts of such books are 
requested from friends, that the library may grow in value. The cat- 
alogue is sent, and books are loaned for 15 days by mail, on applica- 
tion enclosing ten cents for postage. Apply to Mis6 F. Hilton, 
Unitarian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills. 

[A somewhat similar Women's Association exists in St. Louis 
and several other places.] 

President, Mrs. S. W. Conger; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. G. A. Fol- 
lansbee, Mrs. W. C. Dow, Mrs. W. G. Cutler, Mrs. G. F. Shears. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. R. Effinger ; Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, 561 Web- 
ster Ave., Chicago. 

Programme for 1887-8. 

44 Current Religious Events of the Month,"— a short report at the be- 
ginning of each meeting Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones 

44 Temperance Work in in the Liberal Church" Mrs. E. A. West 

44 The Wages of Sin" Mrs. G. F. Shears 

44 The Value of Beauty".. Mrs. E. E. Marean 

44 Contact with Children as a Means of Education " 

Mrs. C. H. S. Mixer 
44 Recent Controversies in the Roman Catholic Church," 

Mrs. L. Tilton 

u Relation of Health to Religion" Dr. L. G. Bedell 

44 Dean Stanley and the Broad Church Movement" 

Miss Florence Hilton 
Rev. Florence Kollock 



Unity Clubs. 

Many of the Unitarian churches of the west have long had their 

social and study side organized under the name of « 4 Unity Club" the 

name, or some name similar, covering a larger variety of aims and methods. 
To stimulate to better work and render that work easier by sharing ex- 
perience and helpful suggestions, a^ Central Unity Club Bureau has just 
come into being in the east, (see page 216 below,) with which it may be 
well for our western workers to connect themselves. When our western 
clubs re-organize themselves in the fall, Unity asks each one to report to 
this" office the name and address of its President and Secretary and a 
brief outline of its winter's programme. And then we shall hope to pub- 
lish the list, which, if published now, would be very incomplete. 
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Hillside Home School. 

A School for Children of the Liberal Faith. 

The undersigned propose to open next September (1887) a Home 
School, in Helena Valley, Iowa Co., Wis., situated on the beautiful 
Wisconsin River Valley, forty miles west of Madison. 

The aim will be to provide home comfort and guardianship with 
thorough training; to produce, in healthy bodies, healthy minds and 
self-reliant, reverent character. 

A farm of a hundred acres, with its garden, farm-yard and work- 
shop, will give opportunity for manual and domestic training for 
boys and girls, indoors and outdoors. 

The number of family pupils will be limited to twenty. 

Terms, $350.sK) per year. 

Address either of the undersigned at Hillside Home School, 
Spring Green, Wis. 

Ellen C. Lloyd Jones. 
Jane Lloyd Jones. 
References : 

President W. D. Parker, Normal School River Falls, Wis. 

Prof. William F. Allen, State University Madison, Wis. 

Prof. J. B. Thayer, Sup't of Public Instruction " " 

Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones Chicago, III. 

Rev. H. M. Simmons Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. John C. Learned -St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. John Snyder " " 

Rev. Oscar Clute .Iowa City, la. 

Rev. J. H. Crooker Madison, Wis. 

C. E. Estabrook, Attorney General " " 

Mrs. E. Tupper Wilkes _ Sioux Falls, Dak. 

Rev. Oscar McCullough... _ Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Boston, Mass. 

W. C. Gannett Chicago, Ills. 



Forms of Bequest. 

No special formula of giving is essential, if the intention is clear; 
but the name of the corporation is essential, to avoid question as to 
what body is meant. 

The following formulas are recommended : 

For money or personal property : 

To the W extern Unitarian Conference {or the Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference, or the Western Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society), a corporation oi ganized under the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois, and having its office at Chicago, I give and bequeath, etc. 

For real estate, the same formula, ending with the words, I give 
and devise, etc. 



II. 

National Organizations. 



National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches. 

Organized in New York, 1865. 

Meeting: Every second year in the fall for a four or five days' 
session, usually at Saratoga, N. Y. Its twelfth session held there 
Sept. 20-24, 1886. 

Object: u To energize and stimulate the denomination to the 
largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and work." "A 
purely advisory body." 

Members and Delegates: "The National Conference shall 
be composed of such delegates, elected once in two years, not to ex- 
ceed three from any church, including its minister, who shall 
officially be one, as any of our churches may accredit to it by a cer- 
tificate of their appointment." "The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Western Conference, and such other theological, academic 
or humane organizations in our body as the Conference may see fit 
to invite, shall be entitled to representation by not more than three 
delegates each." 

Officers: President, six Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, 
and Treasurer, elected at each meeting; and a Council of Ten, half 
laymen and half ministers — five members retiring at each meeting. 

The Council, three months before each meeting, issues a letter 
of call to the churches and organizations in the fellowship, with a form 
of certificate for delegates. It invites parish reports, etc., to be sent 
to the Secretary one month before the meeting ; and after the meet- 
ing it sends to the churches and organizations a report of the pro- 
ceedings, and an address containing the Conference recommendations 
as to work and the money required for the work and such other ad- 
vice and encouragement as it may deem appropriate. 

Fellowship and Faith: The doctrinal position of the Con- 
ference is indicated by the following extracts from its Constitution: 

Preamble ("1865)— Whereas the great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration, at this time, increase our sense 
of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove 



Vice-Presidents. 



their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and pos- 
sessions to the service of God, and the building up of the kingdom 
of his Son — Therefore, etc. 

Article IX. (added 1870)— Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the 
spirit, and the widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellow- 
ship all who wish to be followers of Christ. 

Article X. (added 1882)— While we believe that the Preamble 
and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the 
majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on record our 
declaration that they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and 
are not intended to" exclude from our fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims. 

officers. 

Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Washington, D. C President. 

Hon. John D. Long, Hingham, Mass ._ ") 

Hon. George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo. ._ | 

Dorman B. Eaton, New York, N. Y 

Hon. Daniel L. Shorey, Chicago, 111 

Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, 111 

Rev. R. N. Bellows, 109 E. 15th St., New York.'. General Secretary. 
William H. Reed, Boston, Mass _ ._ Treasurer. 

Council. 

Rev. James De Normandie, Chairman Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. James Freeman Clarke _ Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway Boston, Mass. 

Rev Jenkin LI. Jones Chicago, Ills. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall Newton, Mass. 

Rev. John Snyder St. Louis, Mo. 

John Harson Rhoades New York, N. Y. 

Thomas J. Morris _ Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Brooke Herford ..,- _ Boston, Mass. 

And the General Secretary, ex officio. 

Committee on Fellowship of Ministers. 

Regulations prepared in accordance with instructions given by the 
National Conference, in 1878: — 

1. Whenever any person, who has not received instruction in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, the Theological School at Meadville, 
or in any school of theology of the Unitarian faith elsewhere, shall 
desire to enter the Unitarian ministry, he shall be requested to make 
application, expressing such desire, to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship, or to the Chairman of the sub committee nearest 
his residence. 

2. Upon making such application, the candidate shall present to 
the Committee satisfactory testimonials of his fitness for the minis- 
try, and, if he shall have been previously connected with any minis- 
terial body or church not of the Unitarian faith, a certificate of dis- 
mission from such organization. 

3. If the Committee are assured of the fitness of the candidate, 
they shall give to him a certificate of their approval, and they shall 
at once inform the Secretary of each Local Conference of their 
action in the premises. 

Rev. Charles C. Everett, D. D., Chairman ._ Cambridge, Mass 

Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Secretary Providence, R. I. 

And four sub-committees for Eastern, Middle, Western and Pacific 
States, respectively. 

(For Western Sub-committee, see page 212 above.) 



Women's Auxiliary Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. 

Organized In Saratoga, 1880. 

Biennial Meeting: In connection with the National Unita- 
rian Conference. 

Object: To interest women in the work of the National Confer- 
ence and assist it in raising money, and to promote local organiza- 
tions of women for Christian work. 

Members and Delegates: "This Conference shall be com- 
posed of delegates from each organization of women within our fel- 
lowship; and all the women attending the National Conference shall 
be cordially invited to participate in the proceedings of this Auxil- 
iary Conference. From each an annual subscription of $1.00, or a 
life-membership fee of $25.00, shall be sought, as an earnest of the 
4 faith that is in us.* " The Conference distributes its funds through 
the American Unitarian Association, and may name the special ob- 
ject of its contribution. 

Officers: President, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and a Board of Directors, each of whom shall represent a local 
Conference. These officers to be chosen at the biennial meeting, and 
together to constitute an Executive Committee. Five a quorum. 

The Executive Committee, three months before each National 
Conference meeting, issues a letter of call to the women of each 
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church and organization in its fellowship; it invites parish reports, 
etc., from them ; it presents a report at the biennial meeting, and also 
submits a statement of its work and recommendations to the general 
session of the National Conference. 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, Boston, Mass ...President. 

Mrs. Samuel J. Hooper, Boston, Mass ) 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Boston (Dorchester), Mass. I Vice-Presidents. 

Miss Frances LeBaron, Elgin, 111 ) 

Mrs. George W. Thacher, Boston, Mass Secretary. 

Miss Flora L. Close, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass Treasurer. 

And twenty-five Directors, representing the several State and 
local Conferences. 

(For the Western Directors, see page, 211 above.) 



To May, i88q. 



T. Gaffield, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, Newton, Mass. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 



D. S. Richardson, Lowell, Mass. 
Kev. S. B. Stewart, Lynn, Mass. 
W. L. Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 



American Unitarian Association. 

The mother-association of Unitarians in the United States. 
A missionary body, composed of life-members and delegates from 
churches and associations. 

Organized, 1825. Incorporated, 1847. 

Object, Work and Income: "To diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity." "To this end it collects 
and diffuses religious information. It publishes and distributes books 
and tracts. It supports missionaries, aids clergymen and young men 
preparing for the ministry, and helps in building churches. It seeks 
to produce union, sympathy, and co-operation among the Unitarian 
churches and people ; and for its missionary activities solicits their 
benefactions, whether by yearly contribution, or by gift of endow- 
ment funds to be held in trust. 

Head-quarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston, in a new Building, 
dedicated May, 1886. The Building contains the Book-room of the 
Association and the Unitarian Sunday-school Society, the Reading- 
room, the Rooms occupied by various Secretaries and Committees, 
and Channing Hall. The Hall and Committee-rooms are at the 
service of Unitarians for denominational meetings of all kinds. 

Life-Members and Delegates: Life-membership, $50.00. 
" Any church or missionary association, of at least two years' stand- 
ing, shall, upon sending a contribution for missionary use6 to the 
Treasurer of the Association for tirfb successive years, be entitled to 
representation at all business meetings of the Association, by the 
persons of its minister or president, ami two additional lay delegates ; 
provided that such contributions shall be placed in the hands of the 
officers of the Association on or before May 1, to entitle a church to 
be represented in the following annual meeting. Delegate members 
shall have the right to vote at all meetings of the Association." 

'Annual Meeting, in May, at such time and place as the Board 
of Directors may appoint. 

Officers: "The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, and one or more Assistant Secretaries, a Treasurer, 
and eighteen other persons, who, with them, shall constitute a Board 
of Directors. These officers, fourteen of whom, at least, shall be lay- 
men, shall be chosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting. The Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall be chosen 
annually, to serve for one year each, or until their successors are 
chosen. The other Directors shall be chosen for three years, or until 
their successors are chosen ; and one-third shall be chosen annually." 

This Board to meet at least once in three months, eight constitut- 
ing a quorum ; and to have charge of all the business and interests 
of the Association, the direction of its funds and operations; with 
power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number and to 
choose from their own number an Executive Committee. 

Publications: The A. U. A. keeps on sale in its book room, 
besides many publications of its own, all other Unitarian books, and 
many new books of liberal religious thought issued by other pub- 
lishers. A list with prices will be furnished on application. 

It publishes between one and two hundred tracts, which are furn- 
ished free to any who apply by letter or otherwise. 

It offers, as a gift, a selection from its publications, of about thirty 
volumes, to colleges or public libraries, upon their application and 
assurance of welcome. It also gives, without cost, a selection of 
volumes illustrating the Unitarian faith, to Trinitarian ministers set- 
tled in New England, who apply for them with the desire candidly 
to know what Unitarians believe; and Channing's Works, to any 
minister not owning them, settled over a religious society in the 
United States or Canada, or any student of a theological school in- 
tending to enter the ministry, who makes application. 
officers. 

George S.Hale, Boston, Mass President 

George W. Curtis, Staten Island, N. Y { ,.. „ ., * 

George O. Shattuck, Boston, Mass J Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concord, Mass Secretary 

George W. Fox, Boston, Mass _ Ass't Secretary- 
Charles H. Burrage, Boston, Mass Treasurer- 

Other Directors^ 

To May, 1SS8. 

Rev. S. C. Beach, Dedham. Maw. I Rev. O. A. Thayer, Cincinnati, O. 

A. L. Caldcr, Providence, R. I. R C v. C. W. Wendt*, Oakland, Cal. 

J. C. OUs, Worcester, Mass. | Mrs. II. L. Wentworth, Danvers, Mass. 



To May, i9qo. 



Rev. J. H. Allen, Cambridge. Mass. 
Rev. G. Batchelor, Wellesley Hills. 
Rev. II. N. Brown, Brookline, Mass. 



D. B. Eaton, New York. N. Y. 
W. E.James, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, Boston, Mass. 



The Board of Directors is divided into Standing Committees on 
Finance, Publication, New England States, Middle and Southern 
States, Western States and Pacific Coast, Foreign Missions, Theo- 
logical Education, and Executive. 



Rev. M.J. Savage Boston. 

Rev.T. R. Slicer Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. K. G. Wells Boston. 

Rev. G. H. Young Boston. 



Unitarian Sunday- School Society. 

Organized 1827. Incorporated 1835. 

Object: "To promote moral and religious education in Sunday- 
schools." 

Headquarters, Book Room and Publication Office in the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon street, Boston. 

Members and Delegates: Life membership $10. Any Uni 
tarian parish or Sunday-school contributing to the funds of the society 
may appoint three delegate members for one year from the October 1 fol- 
lowing the gift. 

Annual Meeting, in October. Special Meeting in Boston in 
Anniversary Week. 

Income, partly from the sale of its publications, partly from the annual 
contributions of the churches, whose regular aid it asks as one of their 
missionary societies. 

Publications: Many Sunday-school manuals, a Service Book and 
Hymnal, and various other helps for the school work, an illustrated Sun- 
day-school paper called Every Other Sunday, and a current series ot 
Lessons, this year on Bible Biographies. A list of the works sent on 
application. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev. W. H. Lyon, Boston _ President. 

Rev. C. F. Dole, Boston (Jamaica Plain) ) ... „ 

John W. Porter, Boston (Neponset) \ Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Newton, Mass _ Secretary. 

R. C. Humphreys, Boston (Dorchester) Treasurer. 

Other Directors. 

Rev. H. N. Brown Brookline, Mass. 

Miss E. P. Channing Milton, Mass. 

R. C. Metcalf Winchester, Mass. 

Rev. J. F. Moors Greenfield, Mass. 

J. O. Norris Melrose, Mass. 

The Board of Directors is divided into Standing Committees on 
Publication, Finance, Meetings, Outlook and Work, Missions, Mer- 
chandise and Apparatus. 

Ladies' Commission on Sunday- School Books. 

"Its chief object is the preparation of lists of books suitable for Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school libraries. Books received from publishers are care- 
fully examined, and those approved by five readers are placed on the 
Catalogue of the Commission." 

Annual lists have been issued every May since 1866; and a consolidated 
and revised catalogue made from these lists was printed in 1886. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at the office of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society, 25 Beacon street, Boston. 

Miss M. H. Brooks, President; Mrs. F. H. Lee, Secretary; Miss C. G. 
Soule, Librarian. 

Church Building Loan Fund. 

Organized, 1885: By the A. U. A. and National Conference. 

Objkct : To aid Unitarian Societies in the erection of churches. 

Officers: The Trustees of the Fund are elected by the Directors of 
the A. U. A. ; but in the transaction of business, the Trustees are an 
entirely independent board. 

All business communications should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
Brookline, Mass. 

RULES. 

1. The Officers of this Board shall be a President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer and a Standing Committee of three, to receive and report appli- 
cations for aid, these officers to be chosen annually. 

2. The Board shall meet annually in the month of May, during anni- 
versary week, and at other times, according to its own votes or the call of 
its officers. 

3. No money from the fund held by this Board shall be bestowed as 
a gift, and all loans from the same shall be made on adequate security. 

4. No money shall be loaned except by consent of seven of the nine 
Tru>tees. 

5. No change shall be made in the conditions of any loan or in the 
terms of its repayment except by unanimous consent of the full Board of 
Trustees. 

6. No money shall be loaned until the act of incorporation of the 
Society applying for aid, and the plan of the building it proposes to erect, 
have been submitted to the Trustees and approved by them. 
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7. Not more than half the whole value of a building and the land on 
which it stands shall be loaned from this fund; nor shall any loan be made, 
unless it suffices to clear the property of all other indebtedness. 

8. Sums not exceeding $5,000 may be loaned from this fund, with or 
without interest as shall be determined in each case; but, in every case, 
provision shall be made for the annual repayment of a certain fixed por- 
tion of the sum loaned, as may be agreed upon. 

9. In return for every loan, the Trustees shall take the note of the 
Society, with such personal indorsement or guarantee thereof as they 
shall deem satisfactory, said note to be secured also by a mortgage on the 
church property; and in no case shall the Trustees suffer default to be 
made without proceeding to legal measures for the collection of the debt. 

Trustees, (Jan. 1, 1887.) 



Hon. G. D. Robinson, Chicopee, 
Mass Presiaent. 

Rev. Howard N. Brown, Brook- 
line, Mass Secretary. 

Charles H. Barrage, Boston, 

Mass Treasurer. 

Rev. Brooke Hcrford, Boston Mass. 

Rev. Gnndall Reynolds, Concord, Mass. 



Henry W. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 
J. Harsen Rhoadcs, New York, 

N. Y. 
Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, Chicago. 

111. 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 



Standing Committee. 
Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Rev. Howard N. Brown. 



Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 

Organized, 1886. 

Object: "To enlist our churches in Temperance work, and to assist 
in forming Temperance societies." 

Methods: •« It works upon the broadest principles, encouraging 
Temperance workers everywhere to unite, whatever special opinions they 
may hold. It does not regard the Pledge method as essential, but recom- 
mends as useful Declarations of membership limited to a definite time, with 
opportunity for renewal, or such as may be surrendered upon deliberate 
change of purpose. It regards Total Abstinence as the wisest rule for per- 
sonal habits and for teaching. It emphasizes personal responsibility, the 
value of Temperance education, the need of removing the temptations to 
which men are exposed, and of substituting innocent amusements and 
useful occupations for the attractions of the saloon. The spirit which it 
seeks to illustrate is that of the words, ' Bear ye one another's burdens and 
so fulfil the law of Christ ', and ' Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.' " 

Branch Societies: " It is composed of branch societies formed in 
* sympathy with its general purpose either in churches or Sunday-schools. 
Each branch follows its own plan of organization and work, the office of 
the Central Society being simply advisory." Each branch may be repre- 
sented at its biennial meeting by two delegates. 

Biennial Meeting, in connection with the National Conference. 
Special meetings as called. 

Publications and Helps: The Society has published pamphlets 
suggesting methods of work, membership cards, etc., and " Temperance 
Services and Hymns" (price 10 cents). For publications address the Secre- 
tary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Boston, (Dorchester) President. 

W. H. Baldwin, Boston _ Vice-President. 

Rev. J. L. Marsh, Winchester, Mass Secretary and Treasurer. 

Directors. 

Rev. C. F. Dole. G. M. Rose. 

Mrs. W. S. Crosby. Mrs. P. R. Wright. 

Miss M. J. May. Mrs. C. G. Ames. 

Rev. A. G. Jennings. Rev. J. U. Jones. 
Rev. L. Clark. 



National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 

Organized, 1887. 

Object : " To form a Union of Unity and other clubs for mutual 
sympathy and assistance in plans and work." 

Members and Delegates : " Any club paying a sum of not less than 
five dollars a year into the treasury of this Bureau shall become thereby a 
member upon the acceptance of the Board of Directors ; and shall be en- 
titled to a representation of one general delegate and one additional dele- 
gate for every twenty-five members." — Two copies of all publications of 
the Bureau will be sent to all clubs that are members or that desire them. 

Annual meeting, in Boston in Anniversary Week. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston, Mass President. 

Rev. J. LI. Jones, Chicago, 111 ) 

Rev. C, W. Wendte, Oakland, Cal I Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. J. W. Day.Newport, R. I \ 

Rev. G. M. Bodge, East Boston, Mass Recording Secretary. 

Rev. A.J. Rich, Fall River, Mass Cor. Sec'y for east. 

Miss E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, Iowa* Cor. Sec'y for west. 

Other Directors. 

Rev. G. M. Cooke, Rev. E. C. Abbott, 

Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. S. C. Beane, 



Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
W. H. Preston, 
C. M. Woodward, 
Rev. A. M. Judy, 



Miss F. M. Howe, 
Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, 
A. W. Stearns, 
Mrs. E. E. Marean. 



III. 

Other Organizations. 



The Southern Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 

Organized 1884. 

Arthur B. Rose, M. D., Charleston, S. C President. 

J. R. Hodge, Atlanta, Ga Secretary and Treasurer. 



The Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 

Organized 1885. 

Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal President- 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, Oakland, Cal Secretary. 

C. H. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. Treasurer. 



Fourteen Local Conferences 

in New York and the New England States. 



Divinity School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Admission. — Graduates of some college, or persons who shall give 
evidence of an education equal to that of college graduates, will be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of D. B. Persons not having such 
education may be admitted as special students on giving evidence of a good 
English training, and passing examination in some of the Greek and Latin 
classic authors and in the Greek of the New Testament. 

Students may attend without extra charge any exercises for which they 
are fitted in other departments of the University. 

Expenses. — Instruction, $50.00 per year. Room, $35.00 to $75.00 a 
year. Board in Cambridge about $4.50 a week. Pecuniary aid is furnished 
to students who need sucn help and whose character and scholarship justify 
it. 

For information apply to the Dean of the Faculty, Prof. C. C. Everett, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President. 



Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Penn. 

Admission: The School is open to young men and women desiring 
education for the Christian ministry. 

Expenses: Tuition and use of books free to all. The necessary ex 
penses for the academic year are from $200 to $250. Students who need 
aid receive it from beneficiary funds. 

For information apply to the President. 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President. 



Unitarian Periodicals Published in the East. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

A weekly of sixteen pages, published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, $3.00 a year. Rev. S. J. Barrows, Editor. 

The Christian Register aims to be a religious journal, a family journal, 
a literary journal. Many prominent writers write for it. " Its motto is 
'Liberty, Holiness and Love.' It stands for love to God and love to man, 
for freedom in inquiry, for reason and faith in religion, for the broadest 
principles of fellowship, for devout worship, for ethical and spiritual truth. 
Although independent of all ecclesiastical organization, it has always been, 
and still is, an exponent of American Unitarianism, which it regards as 
that free and progressive development of historic Christianity which seeks 
t6 realize universal ethics and universal religion." 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 

An illustrated fortnightly, published by the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Price, 40 cents a year. Rev. H. 
G. Spaulding, Editor. 

THE UNITARIAN REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 

A monthly, published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Price, I3.00 
a year. Single numbers, 30 cents. Rev. J. H. Allen, Editor. (Editor's 
address, 25 Beacon St., Boston.) 
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EDITORIAL. 



"Shut up men's mouths and minds, and all will agiee," 
said Channing. Yes ; because one zero is a? big as any other. 

One of the pleasant features of the Minneapolis dedication 
was the flowers sent for the decoration, by the minister's old 
pa:ish at Kenosha, Wis. Sometimes, at least, a man's good 
work- do follow him. 

Rabbi Iliowizi, in his address at the Unitarian church at 
MinneajK)lis, noticed elsewhere, dwelt on the community of 
purpose between himself and Brother Simmons ; " loth," he 
said, "were laboring for the unity of men." The essentials 
for true Christianity, he claimed, are found in the Hebrew 
doctrine and belief. 

It would be well for citizens of the United States to ponder 
on the- following sayings of Channing: — "A bad sovereign 
makes an unhappy country. Does this rule change when the 
] eople are sovereign ? " "No man has a claim to office but 
on grounds of spiritual distinction : " and, " It is as well that 
the few, as the many, should rule, if both have the spirit of 
ruling." 

For the benefit of those who will not take time to count, 
we will say the last issue of Unity gave in its Year Book de- 
partment the titles of eighty societies within the limits of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the names of 90 min- 
isters, 57 of whom are actually engaged in the ministry, while 
many of the other 33 frequently lc nd a hand in public and 
private ways. 

The English Unitarians are also exercised concerning the 
opportunities, and consequently their obligations, of a misssion 
to Japan. Why not a combined mission ? An English and an 
American movement towards the rationalizing of the religion 
of this rising nation would be an international missionary 
movement that of itself would be a prophecy of greater 
things. It is time the English and American Unitarians 
were doing something together, now that they are becoming 
so well acquainted. 

An English exchange thus speaks of the transplanting of 
our American post-office mission to London. It calls it "an 
American notion recently imported, the object of which is to 
advertise our publications in local papers, and to supply them 
free to all inquirers. Miss Florence Hill has become the 
secretary of this mission, and reports that already the adver- 
tisements have led to much interesting correspondence." 
A friend at our elbow says that here in Chicago there is only^ 
a " ton " more of it. Let Florence Hill and Florence Hilton 
work together, and their tract-lines will encircle the globe. 

The. annual list of books for Sunday-school libraries, rec- 
ommended by The Ladies' Commission, is ready for 1887. 
It contains a few words of advice and information about 
seventy-seven books issued since their last year's annual list. 
With this comes also a list of some three hundred and eighty- 
eight books selected from the annual catalogues, with de- 
scriptive notes showing the character of each book and desig- 
nating the ages of children for whom it is suited. These 
catalogues are valuable not only to Sunday-schools selecting 
their libraries, but to parents and others who are choosing 
reading for young folks. Published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 



Our neighbor, the Universaiist, devotes a column -and-a- 
half editorial to the Western Unitarian Conference, from 
which we quote the foil wing opening sentences : 

"The recent session of the Western Unitarian Conference had, if pos- 
sible, an interest even greater than usually attaches to the gatherings of 
that somewhat unique body. None of its meetings can be uninteresting, 
partly on account of the character and ability of the men and women who 
compose them ; partly on account of the task they always set for them- 
selves of keeping up a religious platform, broad enough for all good people 
to stand upon." 

The editorial closes with these words in approval of the 
resolution touching fellowship and faith : 

" It is especially gratifying to be relieved from the spectacle of a body 
of intelligent men and women, with very definite beliefs, denying them- 
selves the right to say in any form, however general and non-committal, 
what those beliefs are. The Western Conference certainly ought to stand 
the better with all reasoning people for having found its tongue." 

At the annual meeting of the Sunday-school Society, held 
May 20th, Mrs. Conger in her paper entitled " What Shall Our 
Unitarian Sunday-schools Study?" pleaded for more direct 
use of the Bible. She thought that in the present plans for 
study, which included so many manuals requiring reference 
books and supplementary reading, we should find that after 
all it was only about the Bible we had been studying, not in 
reality the Bible itself. She would have its beautiful passages 
memorized freely; the importance of its ethical lessons em- 
phasized. " Give the Bible the benefit of rational treatment. 
Let us be so candid and fair that the children never will con- 
sider anything mysterious in one book that is not so in an- 
other; that they will realize the fact that legend, or poetry, 
or history shows its real worth best when judged simply 
for what it is." 

We quote the following helpful thoughts from Professor 
Kerr's paper upon Bible class work. "The teacher should keep 
constantly in view such a quickening of conscience as shall 
lead its possessor to magnify the golden rule above all the 
creeds of Christendom. He should hold himself and his class 
as far as possible to the ethics of the Bible, and by his 
words and his example guide to right thinking and right liv- 
ing." " The scriptures have been darkened by reading into 
them endless theories which the original writers probably 
never dreamed of. The great object to be attained is spiritual 
insight, which shall enable us to penetrate these disguises and 
discern the truth. It is as we free ourselves froni these pre- 
conceived opinions and come to the Bible itself that we de- 
rive the highest satisfaction." "We should come to the Bi- 
ble, not to seek arguments for special pleading in support of 
a theory or subject matter for destructive criticism, but to 
find the law of righteousness which pervades its pages; the 
lessons of wisdom contained in proverb and paradox; the 
beauty and inspiration which live in parable and psalm, to the 
end that all these things may be reflected in character and in 
the conduct of life." He emphasized in closing " the neces- 
sity of a genuine religious spirit pervading and animating 
the instruction, and clearly distinguishing it from the work 
of merely secular education. ' ' 

"The Unitarian Church Tempe ance Society" has shown 
itself very much in earnest since it began to be, at the Sara- 
toga meeting of the National Conference last September. It 
numbers alre?dy some thirty "branches," most ot them on 
the At I ntic side of *he tree, but one or two dippii g into the 
Pacific. Thj )oung Society bravely stepped to the frrnt in 
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the recent Anniversary Week in Boston, and held mass meet- 
ing in one of the largest halls in the city, with ex-Governor 
Long presiding. In another column are caught some echoes 
from ti e meeting. It h .s published two or three little 
pamphlets abdii the why and how to woik for temperance; 
and now i: issues "Temperance Services and Hymn?." 
Thanks to friends who paid the first cost of plates, this little 
bo ik is sold for ten cents, holding four services and fifty-one 
lnmns, fifty-one be ides <he two or thtee songs with printed 
music embodied in each service. The services are called, (1) 
"Self-Con rol: 'On Honor ';" (2) " Self-Sacrifice : < F * 
th ir Sake';" (3) "Temperance;" (4) "The City of Gol," 
a Festival service. And now, any friend in any church who 
will pay the £5.00 for the fitty copies or the $10.00 for the 
hundred copies needed in the Sunday-school, renders it easy 
oiice in each three months to impress one phase of the great 
question strongly on the children's minds. The services can 
easily be filled out and varied by other exercises, an J they 
are ol s :ch natuie that nearly every one, whatever his present 
habit with wine or beer, would heartily approve the lesson 
tau ht. Were a few sentences here and theie omitted, and 
the present day trusted as much as the bib'e day for impres- 
sive wordings of the impulse tint inspires the movement, the 
bs.ok would be more to our own liking ; but as it is, it will be a 
real helper, and we have long needed such a helper in the 
school?. 

Why should not every one of our Sunday-schools, east and 
west, join this Tempeiance Society, ils welcome is so broad? 
" It is composed of such branch societies as mr.y be found in 
sympathy with its general purpose," it says. " Its office is 
simply advisory to the branches. Each branch follows its 
own plans of organization and woik." It does not regard 
th* Pledge method js essential, but as a wise way, if limited 
in time with opportunities for renewal. It does not exact 
total abstinence, though it recommends it as the wisest rule 
both for on's own sake and "for their sake." This 
would seem to mean, for instance, that any Sunday-school, 
even without special tempeiance oiganization and < fficers, — 
any Sun lay-school that tatneslly adopts the temperance pur- 
pose and keeps it iO the front, if only by the regular use of such 
services as these, — may become a "branch," and join the 
all-hands-round of comradeship in the t acred endeavor. 

The latest contribution to Indian studies comes in the 
shape of a book recently published by the Indian Right Asso- 
ciation, and is the result of a tour made by Mr. J. B. Harri- 
son among the different tribes, with the desire of finding out 
the exact truth concerning them. It is written somewhat in 
the style of a newspaper correspondent, and, indeed, the 
sketches were first published as letters in the Boston Herald, 
The first part of the book consists of descriptive notes on the 
various reservations, and the second part is made up of reflec- 
tions and opinions thus suggested to the writer. He repeats 
what people are slow to understand, that it will never do to 
judge one reservation or tribe by another. On the whole, 
. the report is anything but encouraging. One sees by such a 
ceport as that of the Rosebud Agency in Dakota, how much 
ran be done by wise management toward civilization, even 
under adverse conditions, and by such a report as that from 
Omaha, Nebraska, how soon a gain can be lost by sudden 
ceasing of any control or direction whatever. The character 
of the land which a tribe occupies has, says Mr. Harrison, 
far more to do with its industrial and social progress and 
development than people understand. One of the most seri- 
ous evils seems to us to lie in the fact that most of the In- 
dians educated in our eastern schools go back to the reserva- 
tions to find, in consequence of the present system, nothing 
to do. There is a general prejudice against the young men 
who have been in eastern schools, both among the Indians 
and the white employes. "I saw some pathetic cases of re- 
turned students who were eager to work, and who felt keenly 
the degradation of their enforced idleness, but who could 
obtain no employment. They were tinsmiths, carpenters, 
harness makers, etc., among a population where there would 



not be a stroke of work for them from the beginning of the 
year to the end. An idle man does not f lift up a tribe.' M 
It is true always that " life develops from within," and it is a 
terrible mistake not to utilize to the utmost all these young 
people. No quotations can give much of an idea oi the vari- 
ous points Mr. Harrison touches. The book should be stud- 
ied. We wish at least that it might induce every one of its 
readers to send immediately the membership fee of $2 to the 
Indian Rights Association, No. 13 16 Filbert street, Phila- 
phia. 1. e. m. 

We are glad to make room for the following communica- 
tions from one whose sympathies are purely cosmopolitan, and 
would be very glad to know that his words J ad touched a 
sympathelic chord in some heart in a way to make kindly 
Jeelings portable. Let the feelings towards these brethren 
who sit upon the ashes of their homes be cashed. There is 
at the present time no quarter of the globe more competent to 
understand or more able to succor those who suffer by fite 
than Chicago. 

Dear Unity : — I have just heard from London of the destruction ol 
the Unitarian village of Toroczko, in Transylvania, so well described some 
years ago by a letter from C. *H. A. Dall, in the journal of the American 
Unitarian Association, and by Mr. Robert Morison in the Unitarian Re- 
view in 1874, as well as by the Hungarian novelist Maurus Jokai, in his 
romance, "The people who love but once." 

A fire broke out there on the first of May, when there was a great 
drought and a high wind, and in two hours all the buildings and trees 
which were in the direction of the wind were in flames. It was impossible 
te put out the fire or to save the people's property. Four people were 
killed and eighteen wounded. 

The loss is estimated at about $75,000.00, not more than $4500.00 of 
which are covered by insurance. 

The people are very poor, and the heavy strain upon the resources of 
Hungary made by the destructive floods which are even now devastating 
the plains along the banks of the Maros and the Theiss, and still more the 
heavy sacrifices which both Austrians and Hungarians are obliged to bear 
to protect their national existence among the political dangers by which 
southeastern Europe is threatened, make it impossible for them to render 
any effectual aid to their brethren in Thoroczko. 

Mr. Ierson, the secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has also issued an appeal to the English Unitarians through the columns 
of the Christian Life, and knowing what my countrymen have done for 
Transylvania, in the past, I doubt not that this appeal will meet with a gen- 
erous response. 

But still it will hardly suffice, and since the heaviest blow inflicted upon 
Hungarian prosperity in the last few years has come from the competition 
of your western prairies with the plains of Hungary, formerly the granary 
of western Europe, I venture to ask you to draw the attention of American 
Unitarians also to this terrible misfortune that has befallen our poor breth- 
ren in Hungary. Yours truly, 

John Fretwell, 18 Laight St. 
New York City, June 9, 1887. 



Unitarianism ; The Gospel of Unity. 

We can not do our readers better service this week than to 
slip into our editorial space the following extract frcm the 
dedicatory address oi H. M. Simmons on the opening of his 
new church. We are Lorry to be compelled to filch it from 
the columns of a local raper — thus to lose the writer's 
own touches. He said : 

" ' The new church was called a ' Unitarian ' church, and 
its central idea was sounded in the root of that word, * Unity.' 
The best ground for our being is that we preach brotherhood 
and peace. When a sect in Tiverton was about to build a 
new church the mayor is said to have forbidden it, saying 
there were already four cl urches there; if any men were not 
satisfied with four ways of going to heaven thiy would nol 
go at all while he was mayor. There were already far more 
ways of going to heaven in Minneapolis, and if we were only 
going to open another way, perhaps the mayor would have 
1 een warranted in opposing us. But we are not starting a 
new way, but only trying to stop the quarrels about the old 
ways, and to proclaim' principles that will unite men. 

"Rev. Edwaid Everett Hale once endeavored to prove from 
an old historian that the name Unitarian really came from an 
effort of several sects of the early reformers to unite. But if, 
as mote commonly supposed, it came from the doctrine of the 
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unity of God, still the idea of .' one God through all and in 
all ' includes that of the unity of men as its most practical 
princ pie. Human unity has also been made the leading doc- 
trine of our preachers. Channing emphasized it ; and Dr. 
Putnam, so long our prominent preacher in Boston, said what 
he worked for was 'a sense of the univeisal unity and brother- 
hood.' Our denomi. ation has been so willing that men 
should differ in their religious doctrines, that it has never 
adopted anything like a creed ; and one said if it ever should 
the creed should be stamped like a railwa\ ticket: 'Goid 
for this day only.' Carlyle said he and Sterling agreed in 
everything except opinions, and thought that the best com- 
panionship ; and we think men may differ in religious opin- 
ions to any degree, and si ill ' keep th* unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.' This ch.irch gives as its object ' to form 
a society whose people, without regard to theological differ- 
ences, may unite for mutual helpfulness ' in intellectual, hu- 
mane and religious work. When our denominational paper 
in Chicago, which is named Unity, announced as its aim 10 
stand tor ' the unity of all religions in righteousness and th? 
unity of men with each other/ Professor Swing, in the Affi- 
ance, said that if we would ' raise the flag of unity in that 
sense of brotherhood,' it would be the best flag that could 
wave over any region. That is the flag we are trying to wave 
in Minneapolis. Of course other churches are doing the 
same to greater or less extent. But we carrying this prin- 
ciple in our name ought to make a specialty of it and always 
intend to." Mr. Simmons then traced the progress of this 
idea of human unity, and the blessings that had come of it, 
and the evils that came from forgetting it. Jesus made it 
the first principle of religion when he gave his highest bless- 
ing to peace workers, and pronounced them "sons of God." 
The better heathen saw it. Says the Buddhist scripture : 
" He who is beloved of God honors every form of religious 
faith;" and a Persian apothegm says : " To him who has risen 
to the throne of the Highest all religions are alike — Christians, 
Jews, Gentiles and Moslems, all adore Him in their several 
ways." 

41 * Everywhere the spirit walks 
The garden of the heart and talks 
With man as under Eden's trees 
In all his varied languages.' 

" So there is growing in the world an idea of the unity of re- 
ligion and races, which rebukes the old wars and contentions, 
and will bring new peace and prosperity to mankind. 

" By showing that religion is universal it gives new faith in 
it too. Religion is rooted in the human soul and will not 
pass away. It is wide as mankind and counts Christianity 
but as a chapter in its history. Centuries before the cathedral 
it built the Parthenon; and thousands of years before Pericles 
it built the pyramids; and long before them it had erected its 
altars wherever man dwelt. As Heber Newton says, 'It 
came when the first man lifted his eyes in wonder, and it 
came to stay.' It has stayed and strengthened through hu- 
man progress, — from the savagery which built its rude 
mounds in Minnesota, to the cities which lift their church 
spires as symbols of the spirit of man, ever reaching heaven- 
ward. Religion has been a leading force in civilization, too. 
Its temples taught the race architecture, and its work in them 
founded most of the arts. Its statues started sculpture, and 
its frescoes perfected painting. Its songs and psalms gave 
birth to poetry, and its efforts to make them more sublime 
gave music its highest harmonies. It gave subjects to 
ifischylus and Euripides, and introduced the modern drama. 
Nor is religion likely to decline. Progress has not changed 
the human heart, nor silenced one of the instincts that have 
inspired the worship of the past. The love which lent to 
religion its hopes cannot be suppressed. The upward look 
of man toward the Infinite cannot be stopped. As one says : 
' Churches come and go; creeds are formulated and forgot- 
ten, but the heart still ponders the mystery of life, and hands 
are always being lifted to the Eternal.' / 

" To this eternal religion we dedicate our new church. Not 
indeed to any special religious name, but to those principles 
which are common to all religion, and are the best things 



in Christianity. We dedicate it to justice and love, which are 
the best earthly names of God and the best way of worshiping 
Him. We dedicate it to the trust and hope which God has given 
to all races. May it be the home of virtues as solid and endur- 
ing as its own quartzite walls, and of graces as beautiful as its 
own architecture and decorations. And may all who inhabit 
it inherit the love and devotion shown by you who have built 
it with such sacrifice." 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Wind Song. 

Upon the lyric limbs 

Of yonder spreading tree 
The spirit of the wind 

Makes tuneful moan to me. 

The music arms outfield 

To meet the rhythmic skies 
Are swaying in a wealth 

Of tender melodies — 

In melodies whose soul 

No mortal tongue can sound — 
From heaven flung to earth, 

And voiced in their rebound. 

Eugene Ashton. 



Echoes from the Unitarian Festival in Boston, 
May 26. 

PERFECT GOD, PERFECT WORLD. 

It is our sacred mission to proclaim that there is in the 
universe nothing whatever but God; that therefore the sur- 
roundings of the human spirit are so perfect that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, 
what touches every man to conceive of, infinite love and 
truth and wisdom and beauty and power being so close to 
each person that the instant one smallest vibration of love or 
hope is felt in the lonely spirit, that moment the Eternal 
passes the vibration on through all his infinity. This divine 
ideal we worship, and it is our business to pass the benedic- 
tion on. Perfect God, perfect spirit surrounding the soul, 
and, since there is nothing whatever but God to make worlds 
out of, perfect universe. No chemist, no physicist, has yet 
been able to detect one single atom that has lost the tril- 
lionth part of its potency — not one single imperfect atom — 
in all the universe that God has made out of his own bosom. 
In that lamp yonder, if that lamp were in the sun, we should 
see shining the hydrogen atom, vibrating eight hundred 
thousand million times a second. That is to say, that the God 
we worship is able to divide one second very easily into eight 
hundred thousand million parts; and, in every throb of those 
parts, his infinite care is present with us. We breathe fif- 
teen times a minute, but that is a great deal too seldom for 
God's care to touch us. God's care in that light touches us 
eight hundred thousand million times a second, but that is 
nofr fast enough. His presence is continuous, forever with us. 

Perfect God, perfect world, and therefore perfect body ! 
That is to say, the body that he lends you and me for tem- 
porary manifestation of ourselves in time is perfect. No imper- 
fect atom in any one body ! And, therefore, what is the nght 
attitude toward this perfect God and perfect universe ? Now, 
I will tell you the general attitude, you know [assuming a 
doleful and complaining tone], " Oh, dear, dear, I do not 
know what life is made for I " Why, it is comic, it is stupid, 
to the last degree. Do you suppose you ever saw God in 
that way ? Why, of course, the attitude is joy and hope and 
aggressive courage. Let us build heaven right off. Why 
not ? What hinders ? I say I shall meet over yonder, bv 
and by, persons who will come to me and say : " Why, posi- 
tively, we cannot find heaven anywhere. We are beginning 
to think it is nowhere." Then I shall say: "Now, my 
friends, let half a dozen of us get together, do the best deeds 
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we can, think the best thoughts we can, and think them to- 
gether, send thrills of hope and love into each others' breasts, 
then God, if he be the God we worship, cannot help making 
heaven in the only place it is found, — that is, inside us." 
Perfect God, perfect world, perfect body, and therefore in 
the end, perfect heaven. That is our inspiration. — 5. R. 
Calthrop. 

SACRED HISTORY CONTINUED. 

I count it a privilege to live in the same world with those 
who are striving to enact a continuation of the world's best 
history, to make their own life a little bit of that sacred his- 
tory, to make their collective life, as religious communities 
or churches, a continuation of sacred history, and to make 
this world's life a continuation and extension of that living 
stream which, rising from the beginning in the heart of God 
and flowing through all the ages o f humanity, was never, 
perhaps, in fuller tide than now. 

Brothers, the twentieth century is at hand. Here, in our 
own country, we are living in a time which commits us to a 
greater service, a broader sacrifice. Only day before yester- 
day Columbus sailed into these waters. Only yesterday 
Washington was here. To-morrow the land will echo to the 
tread of 200,000,000 of people. Now, every year more peo- 
ple are landed on these shores than came to this country 
during the first 300 years after Columbus discovered America. 
This is the true colonial period. Not only this, we are at the 
beginning comparatively of Christian history. What are 
eighteen centuries in the long calendar of God ? As one 
day! '•Christianity," says James Freeman Clarke, "has 
just begun." So far from leaving Jesus behind, we have 
hardly got in sight of him. He moves in advance : we move 
after him. — Charles G. Anus. Extracts from the "Christian 
Register 1 ' report. 



Echoes from the Unitarian Church Temperance 
Meeting. 

In Boston May 23. 

Intemperance to-day is lifting its hydra-head everywhere. 
It is seen in the household. It sometimes grins at us at the 
communion table. The Unitarian church, or any other 
church, is a piece of sentimentalisra, — a matter of cologne 
water and aesthetic tea-parties and sewing-circles, — unless it 
recognizes this as one of the evils which it has to fight, a foe- 
man worthy of its steel, as something worthy of its attack, as 
one of the devils it should overthrow, — one of the menaces to 
the salvation of the human soul which it should meet. The 
giant antagonist of the church to-day is the grog-shop. Root 
out your grog-shop, and your church will pretty easily shut up 
its charity bureau. — Ex- Governor Long. 

A message from far-away Oregon reaches me : "A good 
motto for a church temperance society would be words used 
by Mr. Foxley before Cambridge University, England : 
' Begin as Jesus began. Expect great movements, and work 
for them. But do not wait for them. Make little move- 
ments. It is from little movements that great movements 
come.' "— C R. Eliot. 

The sin of drinking rests on the individual. Either a man 
can help getting drunk or he can not. If he can not, then he is 
diseased or insane; and he should be treated as such. If he 
can help it, then he should be held personally responsible, 
just as a man should be for lying or stealing or committing 
perjury. To hear some temperance speakers, one would 
think heaven would be full of reformed drunkards, who 
would lean over the battlements, and look down into hell, 
just as full of moderate drinkers who were never drunk in their 
lives. I do not believe in moderate drinking, but I do be- 
lieve in holding the man who gets drunk responsible for his 
own actions. — Minot J. Savage. 

Why do you want to let a boy or a girl wait till he shall be 
twenty-one, twenty- five, or thirty years old, before he is 
prejudiced against this great evil ? Was there not great good 



sense in that remark of Coleridge, that he had tried to preju- 
dice his children in favor of strawberries and cream when 
they were four ? Why wait till your boys and girls are old 
enough to form reliable opinions of their own? Why not 
influence them at the age when they are most susceptible ? 
We go along in a smooth and even way, and take it for granted 
that God Almighty is going to educate our children. But 
you will find in thousands of cases that the boy or girl not 
having been called to consider this subject is absolutely unpre- 
pared to reply to arguments when he is thrown into temptation. 
Why not let the Sunday-school take the training of the 
children in this business? — Edward Everett Hale. 

If you follow this question to its ultimate reach, you will 
find that the brand of intemperance settles down upon a great 
many of us who complacently fold our arms and look down 
upon what we consider the intemperate world beneath us. If 
we have no patience and little charity with the Irishman who 
can not go to his shoveling in the morning without his glass 
of grog, I do not know where we are to go to find our larger 
patience for the man of business, or the preacher, who can not 
go to his daily task without his stimulating cigar. If we have 
no patience and no philosophy to justify the habitual tippler, 
I do not know where we are going to find anything to justify 
the woman who says that she is "not good for anything 
until she gets her cup of tea or coffe ." I am not a scientist 
or physiologist ; but I believe that it will be found that these 
favorites of your dining-room and your smoking-room, the 
tobacco and the tea-cup and coffee-cup, are all related in this 
matter, and the roots of intemperance find their way into 
these indulgences. 

We have a new mayor in Chicago, and we are proud of 
him ; and he is going to try to do his duty in this matter. 
And the friends of morality and temperance are saying, Now 
John Roche is going to stand by our side, we shall accom- 
plish something. Not much, O Chicagoans, will you accom- 
plish for temperance, though you have a temperance mayor, 
while all the churches of Chicago are gloomily locked and 
closed six days of the week, and over 3000 places are lighted, 
handsomely furnished, hospitably opened all hours of the day 
and night in the interests of intemperance ! If every church 
would do nothing more than furnish cold water during these 
hot days, they would do a stroke of temperance business 
grander than all the temperance talking in ten years. — J. LI. 
yones. 

As to the effects of stimulants, I do not care a fig for what 
a chemist in his laboratory says ; nor do I care an iota what a 
physician says, if a physician drinks himself, as many of them 
do. I judge from results. When I see the drinking of tea 
make a woman throw her baby out of a three-story window or 
commit similar cruelties, then I will go into such a crusade 
against tea as you never yet have heard. But when I go up 
to the Woman's Reformatory, at Sherborn, and ask Mrs. 
Johnson, who is the marvelous executive head, how many of 
these women are here for crimes committed when they were 
drunk, and learn that ninety-seven out of one hundred are 
there because of strong drink ; when I go to trie Concord Re- 
formatory, with its eight hundred men, and ask Col. Tufts 
the same question, and he tells me eight out of ten ; when I 
go to the insane asylums, not only in Massachusetts and in 
New York, but in Great Britain, and am told that six out of 
ten patients are there as the result of strong drink ; when I go 
to South Boston, and visit the philanthropic institution built 
up by that grand servant of God, Dr. Howe, and ask how 
many of these imbecile children had drunken parents, and am 
told one hundred and forty-five out of three hundred ; when 
in New York and Chicago, and wherever I go, I hear the 
same thing, — then I don't care what the laboratory may say of 
the effects of alcohol. I know by its fruits. — Mrs. Mary A. 
Liver more. Exracts from the " Christian Register" Report. 



This sayi .g of Channing — " Nothing but sympathy with 
society will lead to its cire," reminds us of Doctor Bellows' 
remark that " the only way to be able to make the worid 
better is to love it as it is." 
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Music in Sunday-School. 

KZAD BEFORE THE IOWA STATS CONFERENCE, AT HUMBOLDT, AND PUBLISHED BY 
REQUEST OF THE CONFERENCE. 

There is a pretty Greek legend which the poet Collins has 
related in verse : 

u When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, ^ 
The Passions, oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic ceil ; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when ail were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatched her instruments of sound, 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each (for madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power." 

The poet then tells us in varied verse how Fear, Anger, De- 
spair, Hope, Revenge, Pity, Jealousy, Melancholy, Cheerful- 
ness, Joy, Mirth and Love, each made trial of his skill, rinding 
instrument and tones suited to express himself. 

Among the many myths of the ancients, this is one of the 
prettiest. They knew full well the power of music to express 
the emotions, and indeed long before " Delos rose and Phoe- 
bus sprung/' this divine art was known to mankind. Music 
is as old as speech. As has been said, " it is probably, in its 
rudest form, the earliest art practised by savage nations." 
It is interesting to note, in the early history of harmony, that 
music was the direct outgrowth or, I might better say, direct 
medium for the expression of man's religious nature. True, 
the sister fine-arts contributed their share to his development 
in this direction, but music has ever taken precedence. 

There is something in harmonious sounds which rouses and 
raises us as nothing appealing to the other senses can do— we 
seem to be lifted into an atmosphere of reverence through its 
influence. As Martin Luther has so beautifully expressed it, 
" Music is the art of the prophets — the only art that can calm 
the agitation of the soul: it is one of the most delightful gifts 
God has given us." 

Beethoven, through whom the god of music has spoken to 
us, said, " Music is a direct mediator between the spiritual 
and the sensual life ; although the spirit may not be master of 
that which it creates through music, yet it is blest in this cre- 
ation, which, like every other creation of art, is mightier than 
the artist." 

'Tis said from the days of Solomon came the luxury of the 
orchestra, but before Hebrew, and even Egyptian instruments 
was that most wonderful instrument — the human voice. And 
it is of the cultivation of this we would more particularly 
speak. 

Music fosters refined sentiments, and we claim there is a 
strong relation between voice culture and heart culture ! 

Carlyle said, "The meaning of song goes deep. Who is 
there that can, in logical words, express the effect music has 
on us ? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the infinite, and lets us for mo- 
ments gaze out into that." 

Every child should be taught to sing, even if, as is com- 
monly asserted, some can never learn to execute music, either 
vocal or instrumental. Leaving the latter out of considera- 
tion, I would modify the first part of the statement somewhat. 
Every child can learn to sing the scale at least, and thus gain 
better control over his voice. In conversation we are con- 
stantly using the notes of the scale, — why not sweeten and modu- 
late our tones by musical practice? 

"'Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
Tis modulation that must charm the ear." 

This is true both in s#ng and speech. 

And it is wonderful how much of our inner selves we reveal 
through the voice ! " The voice all modes of passion can 
express. " 



We are told that Plato had a habit of making any man, whom 
it was his interest to know well, read or talk with him. The 
quality of the voice, the intonations, the inflections of the 
reader or speaker, were to the philosopher so many indica- 
tions, if not certain, at least probable, of his moral char- 
acter. 

A writer of our own time tells us that "GrStry, in his 
' Essays on Music/ asserts that he has never been mistaken in 
the opinion he has formed of individuals who had said noth- 
ing more to him than ' Good-day, sir/ or ' Good-morning, 
my friend/ " The same writer adds, " It is not only of the 
intention of people that judgment has been formed from listen- 
ing to the tones of the voice, but it is assumed that their 
tastes, instincts and inclinations may thus in part be 
discovered." 

If, then, we each possess so wonderful a revealer of our 
inner selves, how careful we should be to cultivate not only 
best thoughts but best tones ! 

And again I repeat, every child should learn to sing. This 
practice once adopted, the problem is largely solved. Let 
children be taught in the school, in the home ; let them even 
be taught in the Sunday-school. And here the question nat- 
urally arises, what shall we sing ? I would reply in the words 
of another: " In the selection of songs great care should be 
taken as to the character of the sentiments contained in 
them." The memory is peculiarly tyrannical in this. The 
sentiments we sing seem to remain most strongly with us. 
Then the music should be good. " Children can appreciate, 
and, if properly instructed, execute good music. Of course 
they should be gradually led along — not many dirges or 
chorals on the one hand, and no frivolous trash on the other. 
Let the sentiment be cheering and refining ; hymns and songs 
of which we never weary, but whose wealth of meaning 
grows greater with the passing years. ' ' The good tunes we 
have learned should be oft repeated. As Goethe has said, 
" The effect of good music is not caused by its novelty. On 
the contrary, it strikes us all the more forcibly the more 
familiar we are with it." The happy idea suggested and 
adopted recently of setting new words to old, familiar tunes, 
is to my mind a good one. Until such time as the new 
thought shall sing itself more fully, we can all be helped by 
hese and by the beautiful collection made by J. Vila Blake and 
others, now in use in our Sunday-schools. There are many 
beautiful tunes in the little book called "The Sunny Side," 
but the words set to a great number of them are not what we 
want. Every hymn we use should possess the merit of being 
true poetry, and the tunes should be adapted to the words — 
our growing thought must be set to music. 

And I would say just here, that every Sunday-school has 
need of an efficient chorister. This chorister should, if pos- 
sible, be relieved of class work, and should devote a certain 
portion of time each Sunday to the singing, and should give 
a talk on the sentiment and melody of all new pieces. In 
this way only can the children fully appreciate the singing 
and be taught to feel what they sing. As a rule, I think we 
are not careful enough to sing with understanding and clear 
enunciation. If we feel the meaning of the words we shall 
try to speak them distinctly, that our listeners may enjoy 

them with us. 

This applies not alone to singing in Sunday-schools. Many 
church choirs fail ' in this respect, and are not so frankly 
advised of their shortcomings as were the singers in the fol- 
lowing incident : "One Sunday after the choir at Oberlin 
college had sung without distinctly pronouncing the words, 
President Finney in his prayer alluded to the singers as fol- 
lows: 'O, Lord, we have sung an anthem to thy praise. 
Thou knowest the words, but we do not. We do pray thee 
that those who lead us may open their mouths, that we may 
know what they say, that we may join in thy praise.' " 

What we need is more enthusiasm over music. I think we 
do not sing enough. There seems to be a lack of time for 
singing in Unitarian Sunday-schools. Sentiments, however 
well taught, are not sufficient. Song must accompany our 
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growing worship — it must be and must remain an integral 
part of it, and what better medium for its expression and its 
promulgation than the sweet voices of children ? Infant classes, 
where room permits, should do more singing than the rest of 
the school; and it should be careful singing even with these 
little ones. 

" Correct taste in music," says some one, " flings wide the 
gate to the highway of all that is beautiful, noble and good." 
If this be true, how fitting an aid is music in the liberal work 
of to-day, whose mission is to accomplish "all that is beauti- 
ful, noble and good." Let us teach children to admire and 
understand good music. Let us show them the deep relation 
existing between art and ethics, between " the holiness of 
beauty and the beauty of holiness.' ' 

The Unitarian Sunday-school songs are still largely a thing 
of the future. The new faith will continue to seek expression 
in glowing words and great music. As the best music of the 
past has been the outgrowth of the religious sentiment, so the 
broader and deeper faith of to-day will yet develop a higher 
and more heavenly harmony. The very essence of the new 
faith is harmony. Its first note was sounded when the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and its last will not be heard until 
all the children of God shout for joy over the unity of all 

souls. 

M. Vaupel Clark. 



For All. 



Thou grievest for the fallen foes 
Who follow not thy ways — 

Up from thy heart the human goes 
To mix in God-like rays. 

Oh, happy wonder ! — for above 

The passion of your deeds, 
The sun of heaven shines in love, 
And earth's dim hunger feeds. 

The spring that utters sweetly thine 

A note for all who seek, 
Brings from the under-thought divine 

Compassion for the weak. 

Not in its hate the light doth kiss 
The barest need of man — 

Nor yet the waters give him bliss 
From stream within that ran. 

The gentler circle draws him near, 

Forgets his sin, and fills 
His shadows with a purpose clear 

That leads him to the hills. 



H. L. T. 



Congregationalists and the Bible. 

The General Association of the Congregationalist Church of 
New York state convened in Syracuse May 17, 18, 19. Among 
the notable clergymen could be seen the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., Rev. Wm. S. Smart, D.D., Rev. Edward Beecher, 
D.D., Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., 
and Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Rev. Lyman Abbott, in a 
most thorough and critical review, gave a synopsis of the life 
and work of Henry Ward Beecher. His friendship for the 
great but departed preacher colored in some respects his esti- 
mate of the man. He was found making statements which 
taxed the credulity of many listeners, as, " Henry Ward 
Beecher could will himself asleep and then awake in five min- 
utes." Yet his tribute was eloquent, breezy, thoughtful, and 
with some exceptions very truthful. 

The annual sermon was delivered by Rev. James S. Ainslie, 
of Ogdensburg. The preacher took for his text "The love 
of Christ constraineth us." The sermon was well written, 
entertaining and inspiring. One could notice how difficult 
it was for the average Congregationalist to reconcile the Bible 



to nature. The speaker apologized constantly to the audience 
for being unable to get at " the interior disposition of God" 
in nature, or know whether he is good by the universe which 
he created. Yet he said, notwithstanding, that " God is a 
God of grace, as nature intimates." (The writer questioned 
the consistency of this remark with the other statement about 
the "interior disposition of God.") He went so far as to 
actually, and many outsiders thought unguardedly, say, that 
" God has put benevolence in the world." It was painful to 
watch the natural and artificial working of his mind, and see 
how theology forced him to bolster up the Bible at the risk 
of nature, to defend it at the expense of reason. He com- 
pared the universe to a machine made by man, and, as we can 
not get at the nature or interior disposition of the man who 
made the machine, as we can not tell whether he is good or 
bad, so we can not say whether God is good or bad by the uni- 
verse. The sophistry of such logic is so transparent that one 
need not bring up evidence to the contrary. The thought of 
a celebrated New England divine rang in our ears : "If this 
world is a bad world, then God is a bad God." Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps wrote in The Gates Ajar: " The more I love 
Roy the more I love him — God." She would build the lad- 
der to God upon human affection. This idea that there is 
nothing good in the world except the Bible, no religion 
except alleged orthodoxy, no God in nature except one of 
fixed anger and willful imperialism, is gross imposition and 
absolute ignorance. The Bible is a worthless book if it finds 
not its anchor in human affection. And all human affection 
is natural affection— the affection of nature. Such affection 
gives us an intimation most decidedly of the love of God — a 
love not without its testimony in the human race. Man 
sometimes gets the idea that nature is something apart from 
himself. It is outside of him — away from him. Man is as 
surely a part of nature as the apple is a part of the tree or hy- 
drogen is a part of water. 

When will our dear friends cease battling with phantasies; 
when will they bring their thought in loving sympathy with 
life ; when will they see that love in man and love in God are 
one ; that truth is inseparable from the will of God ; that na- 
ture is a surer record of God's disposition to us than all the 
manifold bibles of the world, and that our bible is only great 
and good as it is one with the love and wisdom of God, as 
shown in the world without and within. 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 



Woman's Activities in Dakota. 

READ AT THE W. W. U. CONFERENCE MEETING, IN CHICAGO, MAY 
l6, 1887, BY MRS. E. T. WILKES, SIOUX FALLS, DAK. 

When the official bulletin of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for the territory of Dakota announces that we have 
3905 public schools with 5055 teachers, it means that 4000 
women are helping to educate the 103,382 children in these 
schools. 

When it says that $1,000,000 is invested in church prop- 
erty, representing at least 1000 churches, it means that at least 
20,000 women are carrying on the activities of those churches. 

The 1 01 2 post-offices represent 400 women at work either as 
post-mistresses or clerks; and the 325 newspapers have over 
100 women actively engaged. 

If the day is at hand in Dakota when Iowa's ideal shall be 
realized — a "school-house be found on every hill-top and a 
church in every valley" — it will be because of her women's 
activities. 

But it is not in these improvements alone that we see the 
woman's hand. The great number of improved farms in our 
area, every year increasing at an almost incredible rate, stands 
for the toil and sacrifice of many women. You cannot drive 
an hour over Dakota prairies without seeing. women behind 
the plough, driving oxen, at the barrow, stacking hay, or 
driving reapers, as the season may be. That this wilderness 
may blossom as a garden, women's lives are willingly sacri- 
ficed. As brave have been the offerings on this altar as those 
made by the boys in blue. 
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" Do you like this pioneer life ?' M asked a sad-eyed woman 
living oil a new farm ten miles from any town, in a house 
barren-of all comforts or beauty. 

"Yes, it'll give the boys a better chance, and I don't 
mind the doing without things, but I do wish I had my old 
yard back in the east, but it's awful lonesome." And a far- 
off look in her eyes told a pathetic story. 

And when, a year later, I visited the farm and found the 
mother gone, I knew it was not the privation and hard work 
that had killed her, so much as that "awful lonesomeness.' , 
The "unsatisfying monotony" of their pioneer life kills more 
women than its hardships. 

In comparison with these widespread activities of women, 
you wish me to report what we are doing with our higher 
ethics to uplift these best activities — what we,with our inspir- 
ing faith, are doing to broaden and cheer these starved souls. 

Alas ! as yet we have but tiny sparks kindled, the very least 
leaven set at work. 

In the Black Hills Mrs. Judge Moody is making her influ- 
ence strongly felt in the cause of freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion. She would be surprised to hear her 
name mentioned in a report, as she is not working in an 
official way. But it is no uncommon thing to hear some one 
from that region speak of a tract coming from her, or to hear 
people say: 

" I never heard of Unitarianism till I met Mrs. Moody." 

She is making her liberal faith felt in her own community, 
and her influence has done much to liberalize one orthodox 
church. 

At Yankton, Mrs. •Morrison, a New England Unitarian, 
ministers to a large circle, lending reading matter, talking of 
her great hopes, and strongly protesting against the old 
dogmas. 

Many under her influence have been converted to Uni- 
tarianism, and now, where so long she stood alone for our 
faith, there is quite a circle calling earnestly for the Dakota 
itinerant to cross and help them to organize for work. 

At Aberdeen Mrs. A. A. Roberts is living ; and you who 
know her know that means that all the best things in that 
community have a new impulse. As yet little can be done 
there for distinctive church work, but any new community is 
to be congratulated that has a Mr. and Mrs. Roberts to help 
mould its society. 

At Sioux Falls we have the only church in Dakota, "All 
Souls." It is only a young thing, but a very vigorous child. 
We have had regular services there since Nov. 5, when Mr. 
Effinger preached in a law office to a congregation of twenty- 
five. We are now worshiping in the Advent church, which 
its owners conveniently use Saturdays and leave for our use 
Sundays. There are forty families connected with the church, a 
ladies' circle, a Unity Club and a Sunday-school of forty-four 
members. Like ail young westerners it measures itself by the 
world. All Dakota comes into its plans for conquest. It 
hopes for a church-home ere long, from which missionaries 
are to be sent to all the region beyond, and where innumera- 
ble conferences are to be held. And if the example of its 
young minister's earnestness and hard work is to ife fol- 
lowed, it will subdue kingdoms. 

Its itinerant, Mrs. Wilkes, is doing missionary work in 
school-houses and at Canton, where eager congregations 
come to hear of this new religion. Many who come to fight 
the old, we hope will stay to pray. Many who come to ques- 
tion will stay to affirm. Many who come to mourn will stay 
tc praise. 

We can not separate woman's activities from man's in what 
has been accomplished in our part of the field. We have not 
tried there to put asunder in our work what God hath joined 
together. What has been done has been largely through the 
inspiration given by Mr. Effinger, Mr. Hunting and Mr. 
Clute. 

What has been done in Sioux Falls, Rock Rapids, and Lu- 
verne can be done in nearly every town in Dakota. Four 
thousand school-houses in Dakota are waiting the liberal 
preacher's word and the leader's Unity Club and Sunday- 
school. O sisters, time would fail me to tell of the hearts 



that need our hopes, the souls that need our inspiration, the 
lives that need our uplifting word. Let us not fail to carry 
our message to every hamlet in the land. I hope to see the 
day when every community will have not only its Methodist 
class-leader but its Unity circle leader. Our civilization waits 
for a religion without a "creed," to spiritualize and save it. 

«« On the errands of angels we plod, 
If with hearts of the angels we plan." 



Civil and Intercivil and International Sunday- 
school Conventions. 

Everybody is talking about organization. People seem to 
feel, and wisely, that without government and organization 
not only our schools and churches but also our great business 
houses, commercial interests, would be inefficient. Indeed 
even undertakers have got the notion into their heads that 
burying the dead is an art, and in order to perfect the art they 
must preach and uphold organization. We have been enter- 
tained in Syracuse by the state Sunday-school Convention. 
Of course its character is not inclusive but exclusive, and the 
evangelical church Sunday-schools are the ones mostly in- 
terested in the work. It occurred to me while I was watch- 
ing the progress of the convention, what a grand thing it 
would be if we, as liberal people, could establish or work up 
state or intercivil, or broader still, international Sunday- 
school conventions. Orthodoxy begins well by insinuating 
its effete doctrines into the pliant minds of the young, and we 
are too often careless about matters which involve the civili- 
zation and education of the children. The foundation of 
their character rests too often on wrong conceptions of duty, 
man and God, and the work of reconstruction is tedious 
because we fail to do what we can among the young. At 
such conventions there ought to be represented the Universal- 
ist and Unitarian Sunday-school workers, and a standard of 
education should be adopted which would be broad enough 
to make us non-sectarian and non-partisan. We could there 
discuss matters of overriding importance. We could propose 
methods which many schools would find useful in their work. 
We could approach the question of civilization unhesitatingly 
and do much for the uplifting and welfare of mankind. I 
should be glad to hear what the editors of Unity think of 
such an enterprise, and I am sure that with work ancf motive 
power and material we could do a great thing for the church 
of the future — which church will be one broad enough to be 
altogether love for man and God. 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Th* Work of a True Church. A paper given before the Illinois 
Conference of Unitarian churches, Chicago, Oct. 13, 1886, by 
James H. West. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Paper, 14 
pages, 6 cents. 

Nothing stands in greater need of revision to-day, we are 
apt to say, than the methods of the churches. Any expecta- 
tion that the old methods will successfully continue with old 
doctrines defunct is a vain one. 

But the answer may be made that the methods have 
changed; that even faster than the decay of the old belief 
has come in an entirely new way of carrying on the church 
life. Before the gray old doctrines are decently buried, in 
comes tripping all the pretty flock of worldly interests and 
worldly amusements to take possession of the religious admin- 
istration. The penitential psalms may be still said or sung, 
the fall and depravity of man and his terrible fate hereafter 
may be preached or assented to in creeds; but the most 
solemn forms no longer conflict with the healthy pleasures of 
using the church for all the social needs of the community. 
The church gives a concert or play, gives a party, a festival 
or a fair, gives a sleighride, a steamboat excursion, or a picnic, 
gives a base-ball game, or a ball — as a benefit, of course. 

Now, without criticising these apparent incongruities too 
severely, we see how even in Unitarian, as well as in Cathol 
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and Evangelical churches, the social and recreative currents 
of life may sap if not supersede the moral and spiritual growth. 
The tendency in orthodoxy for a long time has been growing 
to cover up the sharp theories of incredible belief with the 
fragrant roses of social attraction. " We have the best so- 
ciables in town," said a leading Presbyterian lady the other 
day.. " There were over 400 persons in the church on the 
last evening." Then every June they expect to make. $500 
out of their steamboat excursion with games and lemonade. 
.Certainly this is humane and innocent compared with teach- 
ing and subscribing to that "infernal confession," asBeecher 
calls it, to which he once subscribed in his ignorance, and 
asked God to forgive him for it ! 

- And yet the true church life and the true church work are 
apart alike from the teaching of dead dogmas or the invention 
of new amusements. It is not the keeping up and constant 
expounding of an old dialect ; nor is it the multiplication for 
young or old of even harmless pleasures. So when such an 
earnest utterance is made on this business, as is contained in 
the pamphlet before us, it is well worth while, we think, to 
call attention to it, and increase its circulation. 

Mr. West leaves behind him at the start all the conventional 
objects for which a church is supposed to exist. It is not for 
the salvation of men, Jieathen or civilized, from the pains and 
penalties of a life hereafter. It is not for the worship of an 
Infinite Unknown. It is not for the church's own spiritual 
delectation. " The ashes and gall in life, the sorrow and sin 
in life, we now know as a fact, do not come about because 
men do not believe in a God, nor because they are careless of 
a possible future," but because of ignorance of the true upbuild- 
ing forces of life ; for want of power to see the beauty here and 
now, and obedience to its blessed laws. " Not God-praise 
nor man- praise," nor craving for future bliss, is what is wanted, 
but enthusiasm for humanity. "Here God and man are 
coupled. It is the old faiths which separate God and man." 

" Every church should be 'the Church of Human Help.' 
If it is not this it is nothing." 

To-day mankind "is living in a new universe, so to speak. 
And its religion should be arranged to conform to this." 
The "church should stand for truth; the word of the new 
universe," as revealed by modern thought. The truth being 
the voice of God, must help men. " The higher ethics 
bears down on us with the weight of multitudinous worlds, 
and says: ' We must be true ; we only may be prosperous. ' " 

Then the church must teach men how to live — how to live 
out the word of truth. After countless centuries of fruitless 
God-praise, still the world's present awful woe exists — a sum- 
mons to us to come out from fear and credulity into the realm 
of real light and usefulness. 

And yet no "dressing up morality and the brotherhood of 
man only in Jewish gabardine and frock" will do. Passion 
and ignorance can only be cured by a sense of the universal. 
The church must be the rallying point of the moral forces of 
society. It must be a school of the higher ethics, where wor- 
ship comes as a consequence of this knowledge and insight. 

"Would that there might be one of these societies for ethical 
culture, and for the stinging of public conscience, in every 
village; a hundred in every city." "First that which is nat- 
ural and afterwards that which is spiritual. Religion always 
until now has begun at the wrong end. But our friends, the 
ethical workers, pure and simple, are to-day the John the Bap- 
tists of a new and better era." 

Whatever methods a writer of Mr. West's spirit may assist 
in formulating, they will be charged with earnestness. At the 
present moment nothing seems to us so essential to our church 
life. If we can have genuine earnestness, however varient the 
points of speculative belief, or the outward administration; if 
we can have indeed the "Church of Human Help," changing 
those who belong to it into true men and women, the interests 
of religion will be safe. l. 

Social Studies. By R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls Church, 
New York. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., $1.00. 

We have here a collection of ten papers, "by the brilliant 



and vivacious rector of All Souls (Episcopal) church, New 
York. But the Rev. Heber Newton is something more than 
brilliant, he has strong common sense, is what is called level 
headed, as well as a man whose ability to put things in an in- 
teresting and forcible way is unsurpassed anywhere. The 
subjects of these ten papers are as follows: A Bird's-Eye 
View of the Labor Question, The Story of Co-operative Pro- 
duction and Co-operative Credit in the United States, The 
Story of Co-operative Distribution in the United States, Is 
the State Just to the Workingman? Old-Time Guilds and 
Modern Commercial Associations, The Prevention of Intem- 
perance, Moral Education in the Public Schools, The Free 
Kindergarten in Church Work, The Religious Aspect of So- 
cialism, and Communism. Several of these papers have been 
printed elsewhere, that on Kindergartens, in substance at 
least, in Barnard's American Journal of Education and in 
pamphlet form; the essay on Communism in the Unitarian 
Review, Socialism in the Princeton Review, and others in the 
North American Rtview, and other publications. But they 
are entirely worthy of being gathered into a sheaf, as we 
have them here, and we wish that they might be widely read. 



Elementary Principles of Elettro- Therapeutics. For the use of 
Physicians and Students. Prepared by C. M. Haynes, M. D. 
Third Edition. The Clark & Longley Company, Chicago. 

This book seems to be the property of the Mcintosh Gal- 
vanic and Faradic Battery Company. Our respect for this 
firm, who make the best and most ingenious batteries and 
electrical apparatus of all sorts, produced in Chicago, and as 
good, it is safe to say, as can be found anywhere, and our 
conviction that electricity has its place in surgery, and to 
some extent in therapeutics, move us to treat this book with 
more respect than it really deserves. For it seems carefully 
calculated to strengthen, or even exaggerate, the popular im- 
pression that electricity is an extremely valuable curative 
agent. 

The Kernel ami the Hush. Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the 
author of " Philochristus" and '< Onesimus." Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 

The author of this peculiar book, and its somewhat cele- 
brated predecessors, is said to be Prof. E. A. Abbott, of 
England. His peculiar belief is, that without faith in mir- 
acles, or without accepting supernaturalism in any form, one 
may yet be a minister in the Church of England, and not 
only hold the form of the creed with mental reservations, but 
hold it really, and may and should really worship Christ. 
To make this seem possible, he appears to us to confuse the 
sense of ordinary language, or to use language to express 
thoughts that are not quite clear. We all understand that in 
one sense there is a divinity in humanity, and in a figurative 
sense this may be worshipful, but to make such considerations 
the justification of the worship of Jesus of Nazareth, seems, 
as we have said, confusing. 



Bridge Disasters in America. The Causes and the Remedy. By 
George L. Vose. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

This title is descriptive of a book that surely has a very 
real mission. " No less than forty bridges fall in the United 
States every year. No system of public inspection or control 
at present existing has been able to detect in advance the 
defects in these structures or prevent the disasters. Hun- 
dreds of bridges are to-day standing in this country simply 
because they never have happened to receive the load which 
is at any time liable to come upon them. . . . Many now 
in use upon our railroads are in no way better than those at 
Ashtabula and Tariffville, and which await only the ripe com- 
bination of circumstances to tumble down. There is at pres- 
ent in this country absolutely no law, no control, no inspec- 
tion which can prevent the building and use of unsafe bridges, 
and there never will be until the people who make the laws 
see the need of such control. 1 ' The author holds that 
whether the bridge is safe or not is not a matter of opinion, 
but of inspection and arithmetic, and surely this little book 
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will do much wherever read towards creating a demand for 
thorough inspection of all bridges on all public highways and 
railroads. 

Theophtlns Trent. Old Times in the Oak Openings. By Benjamin 

F. Taylor. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1887. 

The last book by that well-known Western writer, Benja- 
min F. Taylor, was called by him a novel, but its chief inter- 
est lies in its delineations of life in Michigan during the early 
days. The hero, if he can be called by that name, is a 
country schoolmaster, who comes west in a canal boat. The 
village in which he teacihes is " a bit of a peninusula fenced 
off from the world with the bars up/ 1 four miles from a stage 
route. No one in the place had dyspepsia, nor knew the 
meaning of the word "ennui." Various experiences, more 
or less startling, are related in a rambling, familiar way with- 
out much attempt at sequence or connection. e. e. m. 

THE HOME. 



Tommy's Dream. 

Tommy has told a lie. His mamma said he might take one 
apple, but he took two large ones, and soon came for another, 
saying he had been playing and had not yet had any. So he 
was given another apple, and ate it. The first thing that hap- 
pened was that he fell very sick and had to be put to bed and 
take medicine. After a while, when he felt a little better, 
he fell asleep, and it was then he had his dream. His mamma 
had learned what a naughty lie he had told, and had talked 
with him sadly about it; and he had had much sharp pain in 
his stomach. When he fell asleep, his mamma's talk and the 
pain mixed in his dream in a very odd way. Tommy 
dreamed that he had the pain all over again and he felt much 
worse than before. He tossed about and kicked and cried. 
His mamma sent for the doctor. " Ah ! " said the physician, 
" what is the matter with the little lad ? " Now if Tommy's 
mother had only told the truth, how well it would have been 
for Tommy! But she did not. O no. You will see that 
nothing happened in the dream as it happens when people 
tell the truth. No; his mamma said, "O, there's nothing 
the matter with Tom; his bed lime has come, that is ail." 
Tommy could hardly believe his ears when he heard his 
mamma say this. He roared from the bed, " That's not true. 
I don't go to bed in the middle of the day; and I'm all 
doubled up with pain." Now the doctor knew well that 
Tommy was sick, but he had no wish to speak the truth; so 
he said, " My little man, I see you are feeling very well," — 
and went away. " O," said Tommy, " I shall never get well 
unless some one tells the truth." So he tossed and kicked 
and cried more than ever. But at last, late in the afternoon — 
so he 1 reamed — the pain grew less and he fell asleep and slept 
all night. He woke early in the morning, feeling quite well, 
and went out to play in the garden. While he was hunting a 
splendid yellow and brown butterfly, his mother and father 
sat down to , breakfast. Tommy soon tired of chasing the 
butterfly, and the odor of coffee and cakes through the open 
window made him think how hungry he was. He saw Jane, the 
cook, pulling some radishes in the garden ; so he called out to 
her, "Jane, is breakfast ready?" " No, indeed," said Jai e. 
" Haven't papa and mamma come down yet ? " said Tommy. 
" Not yet," said Jane. Jane knew that they were eating 
breakfast at that moment, but she did not care to tell the 
tiuth. So Tommy went to the barn to see the red bossy with 
the white star in his forehead. A f ter seeing the bossy and 
scratching the head and stroking the ears ot the pretty creat- 
ure a long time, Tommy thought it must be breakfast time, 
anii went into the house. But there he found Jane just deal- 
ing the tabic Breakfast was done. With much grumbling 
and pouting Tommy had to eat seme bread in the pantry, aud 
go late to school. " Teacher," said Tommy at school, " has 
th- geography class recited?" "Yes," said the teacher. 
"Then I must study the history lesson,*' said Tommy. 
" Certainly," said the teacher. But after a little while she 



called up the class in geography, and Tommy had no lesson 
because he had been learning the history. " You said the 
geography had recited," cried Tommy. "It was the his- 
tory," said the teacher. "But you said geography," said 
Tommy. " O, it is no matter what I said," the teacher 
answered. Tommy opened his eyes very wide indeed. 
" What does every one mean this morning by telling such 
mv hoppers? " said Tcmmy ; " I can't get along if no one tells 
me the truth." I suppose my readers know what " whop- 
per "means; I must tell you the story just as. Tommy 
dreamed it, you know, even if the words are strange. 
I suppose " whopper " means some kind of a falsehood, prob- 
ably a very big one. Soon came the recess, and the teacher 
went out into the play ground with the children to enjoy the 
fresh air; but while they were playing, Tommy saw smoke 
coming from a window in the roof of the school-house, and 
ran to tell the teacher. Sure enough, the school building 
had caught fire, ard soon the flames crept out under the eaves 
and the roof began to burn briskly. A man who was 1 assing 
cried to the teacher, "I will send you the fire engine," and 
ran swiftly down the street. When he reached the engine 
house, he found people getting out the engine, because they 
had heard a cry of fire. "Where is the fire?" Said one, 
" SoiLe one said it was the school-house." " No," said the 
man, "It is farmer Mm ray's barn ; I have just come from 
there." He knew very well the school-liouse was burning, 
but he did not care to tell the truth. So the engine went off 
to the farmer's place, and the school was burned down. Ah ! 
How hot and bright the flames we;e! With this thought 
Tommy woke up, to find the sun of the summer morning 
shining waim and bright on his his eyes. " What a strange 
dream ! " said he, when he was wide awake. But very soon 
he grew quite sober, thinking of his dream. Tommy began 
to look at a lie as never he had before in his life. He began 
to see that nothing in the world can go on unless people tell 
the truth; that if all people should tell only lies, everything 
would be in confusion, no one would know what to do, where 
to go, what to say, one thing after another would be ruined 
and nothing would be mended, because no one would tell 
truly how to mend it or what tools to use or where they were 
to be found, or any other true thing. What a world that 
would be ! What a dreadful place 1 Soon it would be no 
place at all; all the people would be starved. No food could 
be raised, nothing at all could be done, because nw one 
could tiust another's word, and whoever did follow what he 
was told, would go wrong and do harm instead of good. 
What a mean thing, then, a falsehood is! — because the yower 
to tell a lie comes from the fact that other pei pie tell the 
truth, and no one could live long enough to tell many false 
hoods if every one deceived every one all the time. There- 
fore a lie is not only very bad in itself, but a very mean bad- 
nes?, because it skulks under other people's truthfulness. It is 
like a base fellow living in another's house, eating his food, 
and yet plotting against him and doing him harm with the 
very strength which the food gives. j. t. b. 

My Flowers. 

All in the early morning hours 

I walked through blooming garden bowers, 

Where purple pinks and pansies grew, 

And roses sparkled in the dew. 

They were so lovely in my sight, 

I plucked the red ones and the white, 

And with full hands I wandered down 

Until I reached the busy town. 

Then round me, like a swarm of bees, 

Came ragged children, crying " Please ! 

Oh, please give me a flower !"— And so 

I had to let my treasures go. 

I gave them every one away ; 

But somehow all the long, warm day, 

Those flowers seemed just as sweet and bright 

As if they still were in my sight. 

-—Mary E. Bradley, in St. Nicholas for April. 
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NOTES from the field. 



Chicago. — The Chicago Women's Unita- 
rian Association held its May meeting on 
Thursday, the 26th, at Unity church. 

Mrs. S. W. Conger, the leader, had for her 
topic " Alice and Phoebe Cary " as poets of 
the liberal faith, which was well treated, and 
the selections from their poems included many 
favorites. 

Mrs. Plummer spoke of the beauty and 
worth of their poems for children, and read 
selections from them. " One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought " was sung by Miss Howe, and was 
an interesting feature of the programme. 

Election of officers for the coming year was 
engaged in, with the following result: 

President, Mrs. S. W. Conger; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs. Geo. A. Follansbee, Mrs. W. C. 
Dow, Mrs. W. G. Cutler, Mrs. G. F. Shears. 
Treasurer, Mrs. John C. Hilton; Secretary, 
Mr6. Tohn R. Effinger. 

Minneapolis. — At last the Unitarian 
church is completed, dedicated and occupied. 
This happy consummation took place June 5th. 
A thousand witnessed the impressive dedica- 
tion, and it is estimated that 200 or 800 were 
turnedaway. Rev. Mr. Dobbynand Doctor Tut- 
tle of the neighboring Universalist churches, 
the Unitarian neighbors, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
of St. Paul, and Kristofer Janson, of Minne- 
apolis, and Rabbi Iliowizi, of the Reformed He- 
brew church, took part in the exercises. Let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulations were 
received from the secretaries of the A. U. A. 
and W. U. C, from Robert Collyer, Gannett, 
Jones and others. The leading address was 
made by the pastor. The people joined with 
him in an impressive responsive service, from 
both of which we will make extracts for our 
columns. At present we must content our- 
selves by giving the following description of 
the building, which we condense from a local 
paper. 

The First Unitarian church, regarded as one 
of the handsomest and mo6t complete temples 
of worship in the northwest, is situated at the 
corner of Eighth street and Mary place. 

The church has been built under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. O. C. Merriman, S. C. Gale, 
R. E. Grimshaw and Mary E. Hale, as a 
building committee, with Mr. Oliver Erickson, 
superintendent of construction. The ground 
measurement is 50x115 feet. The material used 
is what i6 known as "Broken Ashler, 1 ' or 
Indian red Luverne jasper. The design of 
the church is a combination of Queen Anne 
and Italian. In the interior arrangement the 



high basement or first story contains, besides 
kitchen, toilet rooms, boiler rooms and other 
apartments, a music hall, 31x64 feet, with a 
stage at one end. On the second floor is 
the main auditorium, 47x65 feet, with two gal- 
leries; elegant parlors, pastor's study, library 
and class rooms. The galleries are but little 
above the main floor, and do not extend over it. 
The ceiling is flat and paneled with hard wood. 
The interior finish is of birch. The doors and 
windows are hung with curtains. The parlors 
have easy chairs, fire-places and other attrac- 
tive features. The pulpit is located on one 
side instead of at the end, and the 600 seats are 
arranged in amphitheatrical form, parlors and 
reception rooms looking into the auditorium. 
The heating is by steam. The gas fixtures 
are of antique brass. In one corner is a fire- 
place and in the niche above this will stand a 
bust of Emerson. The decorations are of a 
modest character, but highly ornamentive. 
Rich olive tints prevail. The halls and side 
rooms are decorated in' harmony. Of the 
features of the church, one of the most promi- 
nent is the main entrance. This is from the 
old Italian, having a double arch with mas- 
sive pillars of polished St. Cloud granite. 
The pastor's study in the southwest corner on 
the gallery floor, is the most charming room 
in the church. It has a fireplace, an oriel- 
window, and one end is completely taken up 
with a bookcase. The furnishing is cosy and 
attractive. In the opposite corner on this 
floor is the Unity or Young People's Club 
room, with a tiled fire-place. The auditorium 
has five chandeliers, with smaller lights where- 
ever needed. The organ is a very fine In- 
strument, and was presented to the church by 
Mr. S. C. Gale. In the reception room is a 
small but especially handsome window, much 
of it being of settings of gems. The cost of the 
church was estimated at $85,000 to $40,000, 
but with all finishing touches will probably 
reach nearly $50,000. The site has much in- 
creased in value since purchased, so that the 
whole property is worth $70,000. 

Denver. Here in Denver, during your 
Conference week, some of us longed every 
day to be in Chicago and hear the words we 
must now content ourselves to read. There- 
ports already received but heighten the regret 
over forced absence, and make us inwardly 
resolve to go next year if alive. 

Last week we had something of a conference 
ourselves, which may prove to have more 
than local interest. Dean Hart had criticised 
and denounced Canon Freemantle's " The- 
ology under its changed conditions " Tan article 
with which all your readers should oe famil- 
iar), and our minister, Mr. Van Ness, having 
been requested to preach upon the same theme, 
did so to the satisfaction of all progressive 
minds. Thi6 sermon was published, and it 
evoked from the Dean a letter, which for its 
tone has been largely apologized for among 
his own people. He dared Mr. Van Ness to 
reply to Dean Burgon's criticism, and seemed 
to fully believe it an impossible thing to do 
and not give up all that science, free thought, 
and the study of comparative religion have 
taught. Mr. Van Ness replied last Sunday, 
and the church could not hold all who came 
to hear the easy, scholarly, and gentlemanly 
way in which the subject was handled. Un- 
doubtedly some ideas have been awakened 
which will result in a better understanding of 
where the world of thought stands to-day. 

Each day of the week intervening between 
the two sermons, brought out letters upon the 
subject, some wise and some otherwise; but 
the Dean's last letter is quite lacking in the 
bravado with which his "preliminary canter" 
(as he termed it) was full, and is largely oc- 
cupied in telling what a lively life his orthodox 
father lived. He asserts his belief with Dean 
Burgon that there can be no progress in the- 
ology. Think of that, ye advanced Unita- 
rians, and be grateful that he closes by beseech- 



ing the Lord to bring into the way of truth all 
such as have erred and are deceived. He 
evidently does not 

" Prize the doubt, 
Low kinds exist without." 

But we must 

" Welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough, 

. . . Learn, nor account the pang." 

Who of you are coming out to assist In 

dedicating our now nearly finished church? 

A warm welcome awaits all. 

B. H. H. 

Philadelphia.— The managers of the Free 
Library Association, which was instituted 
in January, 1886, in connection with the 
First Unitarian church, have ju6t issued a re- 
port which indicates the satisfactory work so 
far accomplished and gives as their conclusion 
from past experience the impression that sim- 
ilar work is widely needed, whether done in 
connection with their own or other religious or 
secular institutions. As hundreds of men, 
women and children have shared consciously 
and gratefully in the opportunities furnished, 
it can easily be understood that the books and 
social pleasures have touched good soil. 

The plan is kept finely within the bounds of 
unsectarianism marked out for it. Though 
most or many of those assisted seem to be 
Catholics, and though one of our priests has 
uttered some protest to such of them as re- 
sort within Unitarian precincts for what they 
can, as asserted, get from the kindness of their 
own church, it appears that the archbishop, 
in response to the wise explanation of Dr. 
Furness, has encouraged rather than repulsed 
the formation of the questioned and similar 
associations. Under the wise tutelage of Miss 
Hinckley and Mr. Bond and their few co- 
workers, there would seem to be little danger 
that this effort could develop in any direc- 
tion but that of good. 

— I understand that some one officially con- 
nected with a Baptist church in Camden has 
circulated a printed protest in criticism of 
Unitariani8m in general, and of the Camden 
movement in particular, as tempting young 
people from tiheir allegiance to the instituted 
orthodoxies. If I can get hold of thi6 precious 
document I may be forced to quote from it 
briefly for Unity's edification. 
— The window to be put in the First church 
in memory of Mrs. Doctor Furness is a loyal 
tribute from her children. It will unite sim- 
plicity with beauty, and take its place among 
the tenderer symbolisms with which we can 
all share our years. h. l. t. 

Gilmanton, Wis.— The Unitarian so- 
ciety at the close of service on Sunday, May 
29, voted to give their minister leave of ab- 
sence for the Sunday- included in the pro- 
gramme of the Wisconsin Conference, and, 
forthwith, he set out to improve the privilege. 
He had an afternoon appointment six miles 
on the road, after filling which he proceeded 
to Independence, a town twelve miles farther 
on the road, where he had an engagement to 
deliver two lectures. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings he tried to tell the people of 
that town how the earth and its inhabitants 
were made. Thursday he proceeded to Bara- 
boo, where his heart was gladdened by meeting 
his fellow laborers whom he had not 6een for 
many months. It is not necessary to say 
anything about the Conference, except that 
it was a very rich feast, as it will probably be 
reported by some one " having authority." 
— The Gifmanton society is prospering, and 
the Gilmanton minister has commenced work 
at Independence with some prospect of good 
being done. He also contemplates carrying 
our gospel into some of the neighboring 
towns. 

—Rev. T. G. Owen holds the fort at Ar- 
cadia, and Rev. Mr. Heddsus is looking over 
the field at Fountain City and Waumander, 
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with the view of being established at the for- 
mer place, and dividing his time between the 
two places. 

Nathaniel the Hermit. 



Yellow Sl 

Commencement oi 



O.— Thirtieth Annual 
Antioch College, 1887. 
Elocutionary Entertaln- 



-Musical Entertainment. 
-Anniversary of the Union 

•Baccalaureate Sermon by 

D. D., LL.D. 

—Diploma Meeting of the 



June 16, 8 p.m. 
ment. 

June 17, 8 p.m.— 

June 18, 8 p.m.- 
Society. 

June 19, 3 p.m.— 
Pres. D. A. Long, 

June 20, 10 a.m.- 
Union Society. 

June 20, 3 p.m. — Anniversary of the Athe- 
naeum. 

June 20, 8 p.m. — Anniversary of the Star 
Society. 

June 21, 10 a.m. — Lecture before the Liter- 
ary Societies by Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., 
ofChicago. Subject, " Social Forces." 

June 21, 3 p.m. — Lecture before the students 
by Rev. J. LI. Jones, of Chicago. Subject, 
" Browning." 

June 21, p.m. — Alumni Banquet. 

June 21, 8 p.m. — Lecture by Rev. M. J. 
Miller, '59, of Geneseo, 111., before the Alumni. 

June 22, 8 a.m. — Meeting of the Trustees. 

June 22, 10 a.m. — Commencement Exer- 
cises. 

June 22, 12 m. — Commencement Dinner. 

June 22, 4 p.m. — Meeting of the Alumni, 
une 22, 8 p.m.— President's Reception. 
Baraboo.— The 37th session of the Wis- 
consin Unitarian Conference was held at this 
place on the 2nd and 3rd insts. The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. F. Dole, of 
Boston, his subject being "Our Propaganda." 
Friday forenoon was spent in picnicking on the 
shores of the ever delightful " Devil's Lake." In 
the afternoon there were essays by Revs. Owen, 
of Arcadia, and Forbush, of Milwaukee. Rev. 
David Utter, of Chicago, preached in the evening. 
Saturday morning Mrs. Savage reported on the 
Post-office Mission, Professor Mason read a paper 
on the Religious Possibilities of Agnosticism. In 
the afternoon, Professor Keyes, of Janesville, dis- 
cussed the importance of Physical Education. In 
the evening, M. M. Bostwick, of Janesville, and D. 
E. Spencer, of Madison, both of them young men, 
read papers on Unitarianism, and H. M. Lewis 
and H. H. Giles, of Madison, made addresses. 
Sunday there was preaching by Earl of Gilman- 
ton, and Crooker of Madison. During the session 
resolutions were passed thanking the Woman's 
Auxiliary for their aid in building Arcadia par- 
sonage, encouraging the Post-office Mission work- 
ers, promising aid to the Winona movement, and 
inviting the co-operation of the Minnesota churches, 
until they organize a State Conference of their own. 
Bnglewood.— June 12 was children's day. 
Miss Kol lock's church was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers, and filled to its utmost 
capacity. After songs and recitations, a dozen 
children were dedicated by parents and min- 
ister. Six young people were tenderly received 
into the church by the rite of baptism. The 
spontaneity and sincerity of the whole service 
was deeply affecting. The well -filled ranks 
of the Sunday-school and the interested faces 
of the congregation were even more beautiful 
than the flowers as a testimonial of the en- 
thusiasm which is felt by her people for Miss 
Kollock's work. 

Hinsdale.— It was June 12, and children's 
day here. Unity church was a bower of 
beauty. William C. Gannett was the preacher. 
At the close of the impressive service, they 
brought their little children to him and he 
dedicated them in a simple baptismal service 
which touched the hearts of all present. Long 
will live the day in the memory of the in- 
terested congregation which filled the house. 

Camden, New Jersey.— Sidney H. 
Morse, whose Radical was one of those inesti- 
mable blessings which the liberal world is 
never likely to forget, has been staying here 



under duty to an ideal of Wait Whitman 
which he projects putting into a statue. Mr. 
Morse came here from Washington, where he 
had received some sittings from the President. 
One Sunday evening he spoke for Mr. Haskell, 
in Unity church, on Self-Government as un- 
derstood spiritually, politically, industrially. 

Boston Notes.— Last Sunday James Free- 
man Clarke attended the special service at his 
church for communion and baptism. Rev. 
Charles G. Ames officiated at communion. 
Mr. Clarke baptised four children and wel- 
comed one more member into his church by 
his simple rite of confirmation. The pastors 
voice is feeble, and indicates the severity of 
his late relapse of three months' duration. 
— Anniversary week! Who says that its value 
or its enthusiasm has abated"? Let him lie 
down and sleep as bed-fellow to the man who 
writes that the world is going sadly worse. 
Good news and freih zeal have been con- 
tributed to our chuiches by evangelists from 
the north, the south, the east, and the west. 
Other denominations have opened their book 
of welcome, and now glow afresh with 



gathered heat from distant missionaries and 
other laborers. The venerable peace society 
is renewing its youth.- Only we miss the 
lightning of the old Antislavery society, 
which formerly obtruded its red-hot truths in 
season and out of season. In its place the 
tardy temperance movements of the Episcopal 
and Unitarian denominations are purifying 
our atmosphere, and ushering in a brighter 
morrow. 

— Your Brother Jones helped us appreciate 
the needs and opportunities of the west. 
Brother Chaney's and Allen's southern hopes 
were represented by proxy. England's strug- 
gles and successes were told by Brother Per- 
ris and other. 

— This is flr6t our series of anniversary meet- 
ings in the new Unitarian building. So fast 
do present facts become history that we al- 
ready drop the adjective new in speaking of 
our denominational home. The effort has 
been made to give it religious as well as busi- 
ness uses, and so envelop it in a warm color 
of affection rather than a glaring hue of 
pride. 
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most Perfect made 
The United States Government 

Places Dr. Price's at the head of the entire list. 

(See National. Boabd or Health Bulletin— Supplement No. 6, page 55, Washington 

D.C.) 

The Canadian Government 

Places Dr. Price's at the head of the entire list. 

(See report to the Commissioner or Inland Revenue Department, Ottawa (seat of 
government, Canada, April 3rd, 1883.) 

It is the purest and strongest. Free from Ammo- 
nia, free from Lime, free from Alum, and is recom- 
mended for general family use by the Heads of the 
Great Universities and Public Food Analysts. 

Person* doubting the truthfulness of this can write any of the Chemists named: 

Prof. R. OGDENDOREMUS, M. D., L. L. D., Bellevue Medical College, New York. 

Prof. H. C WHITE. State Chemist, University Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Prof. R. C. KEDZIE, Late President State Board of Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. H. M. SCHEFFER, Analytical Chemist St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. CHARLES E. DWIGHT\ Analytical Chemist, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Prof. JAMES F. BABCOCK, State Assayer, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. ELIAS H. BARTLEYrB. S., Chemist to the Dep't of Health, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. CURTIS C. HOWARD, M. Sc, Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. M. DELFONTAINE, Analytical Chemist, Chicago, 111. 

Prof. R. S. G. PATON, Late Chemist Health Department, Chicago, Ut 

Prof. JOHN M. ORDWAY, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Prof. R. A. WITTHAUS. A, M.. M. D., University of Buffalo, N. Y, 

Prof. A. H. SABIN State Chemist, Burlington, Vi 

Prof. JOHN BOHLANDER, Jr., A. mTm. D., Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, 
College Medicine and Surgery, Cincinnati, O. 

Profs. AUSTEN & WILBERProf s.Chemistry, Rutgers College,New Brunswick.N. J. 

Prof. GEORGE E. BARKER, Prof. Chemistry University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Prot PETER COLLIER, Chief Chemist for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Profs. HEYS & RICE. Profs. Chemistry, Ontario School Pharmacy,Toronto,Canada, 

Dr. JAMES ALBRECHT, Chemist at the United States Mint, New Orleans, La. 

Prof. EDGAR EVERHART. Prof. Chemistry, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 

Plot £. W. HILGARQi Prot Chemistry, University California, BerkeleyTOaJL 
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KEEP YOUR OLD DICTIONARIES 



EVERY OWNER OF A 



Webster's or Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary 



SHOULD AT ONCE PROCURE A COPT OF 



The Supplemental Dictionary. 

IT CONTAINS FULLY THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND WORDS, PHRASES, AND NEW DEFINITIONS TO 
OLD WORDS, AND OVER FOUR HUNDRED NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 



EDITED AND COMPILED BT 



Rt Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, A.M., D.D. 



TEN GOOD REASONS 

•why every Owner of a Webster or a Worcester should have a copy of the 

SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 



1 Because of the incompleteness of Webster's and Worcester's 
• dictionaries in the number of words treated. 

2 Because no intelligent person can afford to be without the 
• 36,000 words and definitions in all departments of knowledge 
when they can be obtained for the moderate price asked for the 
Supplemental. 

3 Because, in connection with an old or late edition of Webster 

• or Worcester, you have a combination of words, definitions, and 
phrases not obtainable in any other way at ten times the cost. 

4 Because the English language is constantly growing, and a 
• Supplement to the present unabridged dictionaries is the only 
way you can obtain the innumerable words that are being coined to 
meet the demands of the different arts and sciences, not to mention the 
words from the French and German which are being anglicized, and 
which must find a place in every English dictionary. 

5 Because no dictionary yet published contains all the words 
• and phrases used by the English-speaking people, or is free from 
imperfections. Webster and Worcester are standard in the United 
States, and are as free from imperfections as any English dictionary. 
With either of these dictionaries and the Supplemental you are as 
well equipped as thongh you had the best of the so-called cyclopaedic 
dictionaries. 

6 Because the Supplemental Dictionary, though compiled 
• largely from English dictionaries of very recent date, has been 
carefully edited and made to conform to the American spelling and pro- 



nunciation as laid down by Webster, and is therefore of more value to 
Americans than any dictionary they can purchase. 

7 Because with the Supplements that will be issued every few 
• years, giving all the new words and meanings which come into 
general use, at a mere nominal price, the Supplemental will be kept 
in advance of all unabridged dictionaries that are revised not oftener 
than fifteen or twenty years. 

8 Because every word, phrase, or new definition which may 
• appear hereafter in the different dictionaries now in course of 
completion, and which is not in your old or Supplemental dictiona- 
ries, will be given in the series of supplements mentioned above, while 
every word, definition, or phrase which we have in the Supplemental, 
not found in these dictionaries, can be had only by purchasing the 
Supplemental. 

9 Because every owner of the Supplemental is personally inter- 
• ested in making the series of Supplements of incalculable value 
by sending to the publishers every word or phrase which he may come 
across in his varied readings, which cannot be found in his old or 
Supplemental dictionary. 

-| f\ Because if you are a teacher, minister, lawyer, doctor, 
-L V/« student, or business man, you need it ; if the head of a family, 
you especially need it for your children, even though you never look 
into it yourself. In fact, it is indispensable to every owner of an 
unabridged dictionary, as it contains the very words that are most 
referred to — those of recent origin. 
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Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine of Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, and Ex-Pres't Board of Education. 

Rev. HENRY COLMAN, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Lake Geneva wig 

RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D., for twelve years Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, Comparative and Human Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago; Author of "King- 
doms of Nature," etc., etc. 

Rev. CHARLES R. BLISS, Secretary New West Education 
Commission, Chicago. 

A. MUEHSAM, Esq., New York. 
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EDITORIAL. 



In the death of H?nnah E. Stevenso»\ the venerable friend 
and fellow- worker of Theodore Pirker, the world has lost a 
soul endowed with a great capacity for friendship and helpful- 
ness. We hope in due time to speak in these columns a more 
deliberate word of appreciation and gratis ude. Meanwhile we 
mourn with many a spirit released from body ; a noble life 
nobly rounded out. 

The latest Unitarian papers from London are full of their 
Anniveisaries, which seem to have been characterized by as 
much heartiness, helpfulness and forward-looking cheer as 
th se lecently held on this side of the water at Chicago and 
Boston. Our American fellow-worker, Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick, wa ther^ to enter into the English joys. At the 
" Soiree " he made a speech on Unitarian aff irs *n America, 
so eloquent that the Inquirer refrained from printing extracts, 
because " next week it is to be printed in full." 

The Secretary will tell next week the story of the Illinois 
Conference held at Buda. But there is no hope that any of 
us can get into type the serenity, heartiness and bemty of 
that occasion. The west, let it be known, has at least one 
patriarch, who for years has lalwcl in one place and for cne 
people, and now as a matter of course his word is a blessing, 
his smile a benedi< tion. He preaches when silent and works 
when his hands are idle. His slow, modest but sure success 
ought to shame his younger brethren out of their hasty honors 
and easy triumphs, the celebrity that is a sensation to-day and 
a depression to-morrow. 

From one of the dailies we learn that in a city where women 
have been placed on the school beard the janitors complain 
that they abuse their power by " nosing " about the base- 
ments, ferreting out unwholesome odors and demanding a 
general purification of premises. As might have been ex- 
pected ! Woman has so long wielded the broom and scrub- 
brush that she will inevitably carry them into office with her. 
As has been so often prognosticated she will be the deal' of our 
present political system if allowed equal political rights and 
privileges. Only think of going into a justice office denuded 
of its halo of smoke and its spatterwork floor I Or i.-to a 
police court all washed and shorn of impious expletives ! 
How can the car of progress be stayed in its onward march ? 

The season for vacation draws on apace. The months in 
which Nature is most busy, if indeed there are any degrees in 
her ceaseless activities, are being set aside more and more for 
rest and recreation, by those who can take them. School- 
houses will soon be locked, children will have long play days, 
teachers will unwind the tension keys and sink into inactivity, 
the lawyer will try to neglect his brief, the business man his 
trade, and sleep rather than sermons will be the end and aim 
of the minister. This is well, it is true economy. In all this 
the rush will be for water. A lake, a bay, a river, the ocean 
beach, or at least a bubbling spring, is a vacation necessity. 
Let it be'remembered, however, that water has other uses than 
boating, bathing and fishing, and that the most successful fish- 
ing is that done without rod or line, leaving the fish in his 
beauty and his joy. Emerson saw the universe orbed in a 
dew-drop; life is reflected ever in water, there is in it that 
which ought to awake the poet in every soul. Water in a crystal 
vase, water in which the laughing babe splashes, water in the 



old oaken bucket or in the quiet river, water in the yeasty 
foam of old ocean, or in the humble blessedness of the rain, 
is always beautiful, always spiritual ; its symbolism is always 
of heaven. Cleared of its superstition and its formalism, 
baptism, water baptism, is one of the most beautiful, persist- 
ent and universal symbols of religion. May then the rain 
ever lead us to think more lovingly and naturally of that well 
of water that springeth into everlasting life ; drinking from 
this well of truth and love allays forever the thirst of the 
passion that is selfish and the power that is cruel. 

The New Theology Herald brings us the programme of 
the Lakeside School of New Theology from August 5th to 
August 21st. The opening sermon, Friday, August 5th, is 
by the editcr of the New Theology Herald, Rev. J. G. Town- 
send. On Saturday there is to be a paper by our Doctor 
Thomas; Profes or Carey, of Meadville, will address the 
school on Monday, Augu t 8th, and Rev. E. L. Rexford, 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., and Rev. A. A. Miner, lecture 
and preach later in the course. A very attractive programme, 
and with the attractions of Chautauqua Lake ad^ed, surely 
the summer school should be successful as well as profitable. 

Wednesday evening of last week was given 1 y the Con- 
gregationalists, at their Home Missionary Convention at 
Saratoga, to the discussion of city evangelization, and a very 
f 11 repoit of the discussion is g ven in this week's Christian 
Union. It seems that a committee was appointed at the 
meeting of n year ago to take this matter into consideration 
and present a report and provide* for the thorough discussion 
of the subject at this meeting. From the report of the com- 
mittee it appears that in no one of the great cities of our 
country h*s the increase of churches and of church member- 
ship at all kept pace with the increase of population. The 
committee recommend no new methods, but simply greater 
zeal in providing churches for churchless wards, .gospel ser- 
tices, Sunday-schools, tenement ho se visitations, etc. Fol- 
lowing the repoit came addresses from the Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D. D., upon I he Great City a Great Pe»il ; by Rev. Lyman 
Abbot, D. D., upon The Great City a Gieat Opportunity; 
Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., considered the j.rcblem of Sma'ler 
Towns; Rev. J. H. Seeley, D. D.,gave some final suggestions 
as to method. All of which is well worth reading, since the 
increase of city life is one of the marked features of the age 
in which we 1 ve, and the decline of interest in churches one 
of the marked features of city life. But is it not time that 
some new thought be pu» into this matter, some new methods 
proposed ? It is a common belief, among the multitude of 
the unchurched, that the whole difficulty is in the way the 
churches are e »nducted, that they might be attractive to 11 
if the people who managed them only wished to make them 
so. Is this a popular error, or is the church an outworn 
piece of machinery so far as cities are concerned ? 

No question in regard to Shakespeare is more complicated, 
or more fascinating in its many uncertainties, than, " Have 
we any true portrait of William Shakespeare of Stratford ? " 
The face commonly represented as a picture of Shakespeare 
is the so-called Chandos portrait, which has no authority reach- 
ing farther back than Malone, 1 793, who announced that this 
picture was painted in Shakespeare's life-time. How he knew, 
or why he thought this to be true, has not transpired. The 
picture with most authority is the Droeshout engraving, which 
appeared with the first folio edition of the plays in 1862, ac- 
companied by the famous lines of Ben Johnson testifying as 
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to its correctness as a likeness. But this probably was made 
seven years after Shakespeare's death, and if the engraver had 
anything to copy from except his memory, we feel the greater 
regret, because the picture is so little worthy of Shakespeare. 
Indeed, it would be hard to imagine anything more expres- 
sionless and wooden than this cut. And yet perhaps we have 
something even worse in the bust in the Stratford church 
which, although it represents a noble cranium, gives us a face 
in which we can take no possible interest. This is said to 
have been cut by Gerard Johnson, an Amsterdam tomb maker, 
but who first said this nobody knows. In 1849 came tne dis " 
covery of the " Becker Death Mask," a plaster'cast found in 
a junk shop in Mayence, and said to have been marked with 
the date of Shakespeare's death. There is no other link, ex- 
cept this date, connecting it with Shakespeare. We cannot 
follow the intricacies of the copyings and multiplications of 
these, and a few other " originals," nor the various theories 
concerning the portraits. But it seems almost wicked for the 
author of the little book, "Was Shakespeare Shapleigh?" 
to make confusion so much more confounded by inventing 
connecting links and wonderful discoveries in garrets and 
pawn shops, to connect a good many of these portraits with 
one William Shapleigh, wholly fictitious so far as known to 
this writer. 

Sunday Circles. 

A CHURCH WITHOUT A MINISTER. 

It is time for another step forward in our mission work. 
The Post-Office Mission is well established now. It is not 
too much to hope that within ten years the post-office secre- 
tary will become as common a church-officer among us as the 
minister or janitor ; that every live church will have a corner 
of the field assigned it, its chosen paper in which to advertise 
the offer of the tracts, its winter advertisements promptly in, 
its tracts and letters circulating, and the $25 or $50 to keep 
the mission going heartily given by the church to whom this 
mail-bag mission is its Africa and China. And now to start 
the next thing. It is the Sunday Circle, the Lay Meeting, 
the Church in a Parlor, the gathering of the six, the twenty, the 
forty neighbors, who feel unfed at the usual church-tables, and 
who therefore seldom go to them, — the gathering of these and 
their children to greet one another of a Sunday morning, to 
hear a sermon read, to sing some hymns and read together 
words of prayer and uplift. 

" This, every week ? " Yes, every week, or, if wiser, every 
second week, — but regularly; a meeting to look forward to. 
and invite a friend to, and to come to with best clothes on ana 
children at the side, and to take some personal part in besides 
the listening. 

" And this without a minister? " Yes, without a ministei. 
Can six or even twenty neighbors keep a minister in bread 
and brains ? Without a minister. The liberal faith must get 
rid of the idea that a church involves a minister in the sense 
in which a baby involves a father and a mother. It is the 
relic of the priest idea. It is intellectual and spiritual lazi- 
ness to dream that the idea is true. We make much of our 
Congregationalism, and are afraid of anything that may in- 
fringe on our right to think as we please, — but we take our 
rights out in the thinking; the Episcopalians aje more con- 
gregational than we in worship, the Methodists more congre- 
gational than we in teaching activities. In few churches the 
laity practically do so little as in our own, and really leave 
so much to the minister both to regulate and do. Pew are 
really so autocratic or patriarchal in government. Without a 
minister : the new church in which the unchurched liberals 
of the country will some day begin again to cluster will be 
the church without a minister, the church which will cost 
much less effort of their pockets and more effort of their minds. 
Their pockets want rest, and their minds want more work on 
Sundays. It is good to have a good pastor : when the circle 
is large, he is needed. But in many places the circle is not 
large, and in most places the circle does not exist except po- 
tentially in some earnest heart as center, some earnest heart 



that begins to wonder how it can draw around itself, and 
visibly, that possible circumference. Given a simple service 
and songs in which all join, given a girl at the melodeon or 
piano, given a noble sermon printed, given a good reader, 
now one and now another, and given that in the reader which 
makes the listeners feel it natural he should read noble things 
aloud, — given this, and all this regularly, and the habit of 
coming together for this clad in one's best mood and coat and 
with the children, — given this, and we have ? large part of a 
good pastor. There is many a town and many a country 
cross-roads where that re?der lives, — often thee or four of 
him and five or six of her lives, — never thinking of himself or 
herself as the quarter or the sixth part of a pastor ; never think- 
ing of it because it is so taken for granted that a " church " 
involves a "minister" — and both a church-begging and a 
church-* ebt for the building. Only let those four-fourths 
and those sixth-sixths find each other out and put themselves 
together, arid in three months, if they choose to, they can 
have a chuich. It will be a little one, which is all they 
nted ; one, gathering in a parlor or a school-house, and 
th refore a cheap one costing in money but a trifle, which is 
all they can afford ; but one which it will take themselves 
to make, and which therefore will be a real church, and may 
be a very live church in its outgo of influence. 

There are two tools which such a liberal church will pro- 
bably need at the start. One is a service-book containing a 
hundred hymns set to a few familiar tunes, with some re- 
sponsive services and prayers. The other is a weekly sermon 
—a sermon sure to be on hand each week, and sure each 
time to interest the ten or fifty hearers, and make them sure 
to come next Sunday morning for another ; and this means 
careful selection such as the readers at the cross-roads very 
likely cannot give. A song and service-book, which perhaps 
may answer the need, is partly ready in our " Unity Mission 
Tracts." No. 11, called " Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity," 
contains fifty of our best loved hymns with eleven printed 
tunes, and No. 28, called "Love to God and Love to Man," 
contains about fifty more songs rf our faith adapted mostly to 
the popular revival tunes. A third tract yet to be made is to 
hold responsive services for reading and singing, and when 
this is ready, the three can probably be furnished in one 
cover for fifteen or twenty cents. As to the supply of ser- 
mons, cannot some Committee of our Western Conference or 
Women's Conference select a series of thirty or forty— each 
one a sure success in interest and inspiration — and have them 
ready in pamphlet or book form for next winter's use, and 
advertise in early fall the terms and system of supply? 

" What would such a Sunday Circle cost ? " The circle has 
thirty members, we will say, and in each pair of hands is the 
service book at twenty cents — $6.00; and for forty Sundays, 
$4.00 more should cover all expenses * f the sermon -pamphlets 
and the postage on borrowed books. The best parlor for the 
purpose is the one where the welcome is the heartiest and 
everybody is most apt to feel at home; or if no parlor is con- 
venient, the school-house comes* free. There is some one in 
the thirty able, and only too glad that she is able, to 
be at the parlor-organ every Sunday, rain or shine. There 
are eight more who agree together that they will open their 
mouths and sing, and they prepare themselves accordingly — 
and the result is that pretty nearly all the rest join in. There 
are three willing to take turns at the reading, and they pre- 
pare themselves for that part so as to do it at their best; but prac- 
tically one does it so much better than the others that it is gradu- 
ally left to her, while the other two are apt to lead in the fifteen 
minutes' talk which follows the sermon, and which sometimes 
proves more helpful than the sermon; three more presently start 
a little Sunday-school for the children. Nobody charges for any 
of these things, so the church, including the plant in service- 
books, would cost but $10 that first year, except for one rea- 
son, — it knows that no church is a church which lives for and by 
itself, so $10 more are sent to the Western Conference, and 
as a church they help in good works in the town with $30 
more. Total cost of this people's church for the year, 
then, $50. 
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The contribution sent to the Western Conference entitles 
them to delegates, who come back from the meeting in such 
a glow that when the State Conference holds its summer 
meeting, one-fifth part of the congregation set off together 
to attend it, hoping for the same good time there; and they 
bring back a promise from the State missionary that he will 
visit them that fall. As the second winter goes by, their 
circle enlarges a little, and once they hire a hall and pay the 
traveling expenses of a minister who preaches to a congrega- 
tion of two hundred; and then they begin to wonder if next 
winter they ought not to give the town three such Sundays, 
and whether, possibly, in time ahead, they could pay their 
part and have a circuit pastor regularly once a month. All 
the while the Sunday circle in the parlor meets, more and 
more the members feel that the meetings count for real good 
in their lives, and the town is beginning to feel in little ways 
the influence of a liberal church in its midst. 

The above is only in its minor details a dream. Not lomj 
ago we were in a small town, near Chicago, where much 
more than all this has Seen realized by " a church without a 
minister." 

If we have the figures right, the liberal church in Hobart, 
Ind., is seventeen or eighteen years old; only three months 
of this time has it ever had a minister living in the town. 
Once a month, for some years past, it has had a visit from a 
helpful minister near by. Another Sunday of the month, 
the people themselves take charge of the service. But every 
Sunday, summer or winter, something meets. The congrega- 
tion is the largest, we believe, in town. So is the Sunday- 
school. And this work has gone steadily on till the town is 
leavened through and through by the influence spreading 
from that liberal church — a church without a minister; and 
more than leavened — shaped and charactered by it. The 
people of the church talk of their " religious privileges," — 
they " would not live in a town without a Unitarian church.'* 
The secret mainly lies in those unfailing meetings and in the 
heart and character of two or three citizens who made them 
to be unfailing. 

It is the next thing to be done in missionary ways, — to 
develop the Sunday Circle, the Lay Church. The Post- 
Office Mission le ds naturally to it. Let the worker, in that 
Mission aim at this result, and reckon their year's success 
not merely by the number of tracts sent out and correspond- 
ents written to, but rather by the two or the three little churches 
they have started without ministers. Those would be " mission 
parishes" worth counting. The Iowa Conference, last year, 
took the lead in this uirection by organizing a " Society of 
Lay Leaders;" and this last week the Illinois Conference 
passed the following resolution, which we trust will pass from 
word into deed, next fall : 

Resolved, That the Illinois Conference believes that the next mission* 
ary step forward should be the development of the Unity Sunday Circle, 
the little church cradled in a home parlor before even the hall is reached ; 
believes that this, the next missionary agency to be organized, may become 
a worthy second to the P. O. Mission. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the Conference requests the W. U. C. and the 
W. W. U. C. to take the matter into their special consideration as a thing . 
to push this year; and that a committee to consist of Mr. Covell and two 
others whom he may select be appointed by the Illinois Conference to 
carry out the above suggestion as far as possible. 



Worship. 

The word worship is compounded of two Saxon words, 
weorthan, to be worth or worthy; and seipe, state or condition, 
whence our English termination " ship" , as in hardship, 
statesmanship, etc. Worship is, then, weorth-scipe, a state or 
condition of worthiness. 

A state of worthiness! What could be a better expression? 
It asserts a state of worthiness to be the essence of worship. 
In the desires we must seek for worthiness; in the hidden 
tendency, taste, longing, and trust of the heart. It is right, 
as it is necessary, that all the multiform desires of our nature 
should have their place and due regard; and because there are 
some higher and some lower, there is a chance for un worthi- 
ness, as well as worthiness, of character. A man is judged by 



what he wants most, what he deems most valuable, what he 
most puts trust in and lives for. He is worthy who pants 
less for breath in the efforts of his coarse daily labor than for 
deeper life and spiritual being; who would not weigh the 
golden gain of his work against the value of truth and an un- 
spotted honesty; who places his trust in no compromises and 
equivocations but in simple right; who believes that right is 
the best policy, and not that the best policy is right; and 
who, having asked himself the momentous question, " What 
ought I to live for? " answers that he ought to live for spir- 
itual growth, and really lives for it, and rears his head as 
much as he can out of earth into heaven, though he may be 
plunged twelve weary hours of every hard-worked day in 
cares and labors to procure a scanty subsistence. 

This then is that worthiness which is worship, an interior 
condition, a state of earnestness for the good, of trust in the 
immutable and true, of longing for grace and strength and 
inward well-being. So far have our Saxon fathers led us on 
the way to the understanding of worship. But observation 
supplies another element, this, namely, that worship is always 
exercised towards personality. Combine now these elements 
that we may define worship clearly to the mind. Worship is 
a state of worthinesss in ourselves, and it is an exercise or af- 
fection of the soul towards personal Being; uniting these I 
define as follows: Worship is the soul's homage, veneration- 
adoration, towards One who is perfectly those things which 
the soul pronounces most valuable, and for which it lives; to 
which being, therefore, the soul's desire and living for those 
things, is a state of worthiness. 

And now observe how this view of worship tests the wor- 
shiper; with what solemn consequences it affects him. Sup- 
pose a selfish, ungenerous, greedy, and untruthful soul, and 
that soul bowing in prayer to God. What is its true attitude? 
What is its act ? It is an attitude, an act of entreaty; a petition, 
perhaps, that its greed may be satisfied, and its untruths covered 
up; this entreaty is commonly called prayer. But how is it with 
regard to worship ? Ah ! there is no worship in the act — I 
mean worship of God. If there were in the universe such a 
being as the old theologians called Satan, a malicious, selfish, 
cruel, revengeful, gold-loving, crafty spirit, then selfish or re- 
vengeful or gold-loving prayer would be a state of worthiness 
as towards him; and would not the words utter really a wor- 
ship of him, though addressed to God. To pray is to ask for 
what we worship; if we ask for spiritual good, we worship the 
spiritual Good, that is, God, and our worship is the sure 
pledge of his answering inspiration; if we ask for outward 
advantages, we worship some other who does not even exist 
to answer us. Remember Fichte's words, " We cannot win 
blessedness, but we may cast away our wretchedness [that is, 
we may turn from trust in these outward things and from 
worship of strange gods, and love with our whole soul spiritial 
good and worship God! and thereupon blessedness will forth- 
with of itself supply the vacant place. Blessedness is un- 
wavering repose in the One and Eternal; wretchedness is 
vagrancy amid the manifold and transitory; and therefore the 
condition of becoming blessed is the return of our love from 
the many to the One." J. v. b. 
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Who Knows? 

Do you recall our talk that day ? 

We sat in the dusky gloom 

Of the summer-scented room ; 

The air was pierced by the thrush's call, 

And the light wind's play 

Threw the woodbine's shadow along the wall. — 

The talk we had, 

Half jesting, half sad, 

On many a deep and impossible theme, 

Of soul and substance, Plato's dream, 

The things that are and the things that seem ? 
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Knowledge ungained by sense that fancy lures. 

Sudden — was it miracle or chance ? — 

Some careless word of yours, 

And that backward toss of the head, 

That forbids denial in advance, 

Proved that I knew it all before. 

A moment and the vision fled ; 

But the words you spoke, the look you wore, 

The woodbine's shadow on the wall, 

And the thrush's mellow call, 

I had somewhere heard and seen it all ; 

Though when or how I could not say, 

Since, as you said, we met but yesterday. 

Well, now, suppose 

We were to meet on the other shore, 

Just strangers, perhaps, and nothing more, 

Who knows ? 

And our talk should turn on the same old theme 

Of soul and substance, Plato's dream, 

The things that are and the things that seem ; 

That there in the spirit-land — 

For once in a way 

Give fancy full sway — 

In the house not made with^hand, 

Shadows light 

Of the woodbine's sprite 

Faintly flickered along the wall ; 

And you were to say the self-same thing, 

With the same impatient, backward fling 

Of the head — should I not say 

As I did that day, 

All this I have surely heard before ; 

Somewhere met, and known you, sir, of yore ; 

Have seen, and heard, and known it all 

In some far-off time beyond recall, 

To prove which— listen that thrush's call — 

Then would you smiling answer me Nay, 

And repeat that we met but yesterday ? 

Cblxa P. Wooley. 

Prohibition: Its Domain. 

Here is a man who drinks to excess — who robs his family of 
the necessaries of life that he may yield to his insatiable appe- 
tite — who disturbs the peace — who makes himself an annoy 
ance in the community. Is he morally responsible for his 
action ? and what can prohibition do for him ? 

Let me suggest an answer to this question by asking anoth- 
er. t)oes his conduct bring upon him any inevitable conse- 
quences, any just judgment, so beyond escape that it is mani- 
festly from God ? Then has he taken a wrong road, back 
which he can never be carried, but must climb, with bitter 
pain and unflinching courage. Prohibition might bar his 
path and say: " Thou shall go no farther in the direction of 
strong drink ! " But a thousand temptations would still lie 
open to him which he could escape only by his own choice. 
God meant him to choose for himself between good and evil, 
and the puny hand of man can never build the will of another 
into his character. No law save the Divine has any province 
here, and the least attempt to punish a drunkard as long as 
his evil deeds affect his own "soul only, is an intrusion between 
the Creator and His creature. But the moment this creature 
oversteps the line, and infringes upon the rights of society, 
of humanity at large, he is answerable to that sense of justice 
which is constantly being developed in mankind. Human 
law can properly reach him, and is not the right of his family 
to eat bread before he drinks whiskey, the right of an orderly 
citizen to work and worship undisturbed, the right of a lady 
to walk the street safely, clearly enough defined to justify 
prohibition in his case? 

In the face of the multiplicity of such cases, and the enor- 
mity of the evils growing out of them, has society no right to 
insist that the generations of the future shall come into the 
world with this awful animal appetite diminished and not 
increased? Has it no right to say to the liquor dealer, " All 



honorable avenues of supp6rt are open *> you ; but no dollar 
acquired by pandering to the baser nature of man, which tends 
toward the destruction of the human race, shall ever reach 
your | ocket?" The inordinate love of money itself, the de- 
sire for wealth at no matter what cost to the world, is a sin 
against the community scar ely second to the drink habit. 
And whenever the sin of an individual against his own soul 
has developed into a sin against the community, it has entered 
the domain of prohibition, and may be justly dealt with ac- 
cording to its importance. The largest freedom of each indi- 
vidual, as well as the surest process of the human race lies in 
this very fact. For prohibition to the one means liberty to 
many, and the diverse prohibitions of many mike the com- 
mon liberty of all. 

Minnie Stebbins Savage. 



Satisfied. 



When hope grows dim and shadows fall, 

And light seems all denied, 
I turn unto the One in All, 

Rest and am satisfied. 

On rugged ways and storm-swept heights, 

My spirit must abide, 
Bjtsees, through all, love's beacon lights — 

Trusts and is satisfied. 

And through the clearing mists I hear, 

Far up the mountain side, 
The call, in accents sweet and^clear, 

Come and be satisfied. 

Above the cloud-rapped mountain top, 

God's love light still abide; 
Before that shrine my spirit stops, 

Glad, happy, satisfied. 

The shidows far beneath me lie, 

The storm-clouds roll aside, 
A» d in the deep sunlighted sky, 

My soul is satisfied. 

When ai.gel hands shall lift the veil, 

Disclosing life's full tide, 
Its glory then the stars shall hail, 

Wait and be satisfied. 

Louise M. Dunning. 



Dedication of the Minneapolis Unitarian Church 
June 5, 1887.* 

Minister; Let us dedicate this House which we. have built, 
to the divine and undying sentiment of the soul, that has 
raised temples in every age and land, and is the source of all 
the religions of mankind. 

People: We dedicate this as another Temple to the univer- 
sal and ever-enduring Religion, whose manifold ways make 
but one worship. 

Choir: All nations of men whom Thou hast made, 
Shall raise their worship to Thee, O Lord. 

Minister: Let it be consecrated to the worship of the Infin- 
ite One, whose "greatness is unsearchable" and beyond 
highest name or thought, but who dwells in all men and 
counts all as his children. 

People: To the " One God and Father of all, over all and 
through all and in all," we dedicate this House. 

Choir: He is not far from every one of us, 

For in him we live and have our being. 

* We print these extracts from the " Order of Exercises, 11 as one more sign that the 
liberal faith is blooming into beauty. The thought-basis of the society is indicated 
by the following lines from its constitution, printed on the first page of the pro- 
gramme: " Our object^— To form a society where people without regard to theological 
differences may unite for mutual helpfulness, intellectual, moral and religious cut- 
tur. and human, ^rk." 
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Minister: Let religion here be unfettered by forms, since 
" God is a Spirit, and they who worship him must worship 
him in Spirit and in Truth." 

People: Not to the letter that kilieth, but to the Spirit that 
giveth life we dedicate this House, — to the freest and fullest 
thought, and to the sincere service of Truth. 

Choir: The Lord will be with thee, fear not ; 
Serve him in sincerity and truth. 

Minister: Let all who gather here learn that God's great 
earthly name is Justice, and that his truest worship is to' 
remove wrongs and relieve the oppressed. 

People: To the holy religion of human Justice, which seeks 
first to " let the oppressed go free and break every yoke," we 
dedicate these walls. 

Choir: Defend the afflicted and fatherless ; 
Deliver the poor and the needy. 

Minister: Let all learn that His deeper name is Love, — that 
«• every one who loveth is begotten of God," and every one 
" wKj dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him." 

People: To human Love, which " is the fulfilling of the 
law," and which makes every one who shares it another " Son 
of God " and truer " temple of God,", we dedicate this House. 

Choir: If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
And his love is perfected within us. 

Minister: Let this Love bring its peace and unity to all 
within these walls, and its charity toward all without. Let it 
inspire prayer and praise and sermon, and be the chief sacra- 
ment. By its baptism let children be consecrated and kept 
pure ; by its communion let all hearts be enlarged and sancti- 
fied ; by its tenderness let marriage be made holier and homes'- 
more heavenly ; and from its divine promise let death learn 
that Love is everlasting. 

People: To peace and unity among all ; to warmer hearts 
and happier homes ; to truer life on earth and trust in life 
eternal, we dedicate this Temple. 

Choir: Trust ye in the Lord, the Eternal ; 

He will preserve thy soul forevermore. 

All: Father, sanctify this place, that it may be to us and to 
our children's children the House of God and Gate of Heaven. 
All join in singing: 

(Tune: Balerma.) 

0! Thou whose own vast temple stands, 

Built over earth and sea ; 
Accept the walls that human hands 

Have raised to worship Thee. 

Lord, from thine inmost being send, 

Within these courts to bide, 
That peac* whose blessing without end 

Shall shine on every side. 

May all the souls that worship here, 

In weakness, age and youth, 
Both they who mourn, and they who fear, 

Be strengthened by thy truth. 

May faith grow firm, and love grow warm, 

And pure devotion rise, 
While round these hallowed wails the storm 

Of earth-born passion dies. — Adapted. 

Minister: Peace be within these walls ! The Eternal Love 
enfold and fill and keep us and all who meet here after us, 
henceforth forevermore! Amen. 



Unitarians and Poetry. 

Why do Unitarians, and especially Unitarian ministers, 
run so much to poetry ? I am afr tid the answer may smack 
of denominational ronreit. But wc will even take the risk 
f »r the sake of truth. It is because Unitarians *;re so much 
i«i sympathy with nature. Natuie is one great book of 
poems* There are the epics of her seas, the odes of her rivers, 
the pastorals of her fi Ids and flocks, the love-sonnets of her 
thousand creatures of instinct, or of reason, and the deep 
metaph\sical plaints or testacies which rise out of the d< pths 
of man's heart toward God. Yes, the earth and the sky are 
fill of beauty. And Baumgarten define*! the beautiful by the 
significant word, awthanomai, " I leel." And true poet ry is 
the laoguage of feeling, or of imagination, or of both. Usu- 
ally both. What a mistake is the common idea that Unita- 
rians have an unfeeling religion. Some Unitarians, like some 
others, are without feeling, without the sentimen.al, without 
ima. ination. But it is not of the nature of their religion to 
be so. The exact contrary is true. If I may so speak, God 
is a great poet — is the Homer of all the little *ingtrs of earth. 
May I say that Unitarians get very neai to God ; and that 
they, accordingly, sing. What a sweet and rich piece of 
sentiment is Parker's prayer to God as a Mother I Emerson's 
wide sweep ng i lea of the Deity is an -jpic in itself. How 
tender and touching is Channing's Fatherhood of God. What 
•a natural, cjuiet, bubbling spring of poesy — coming from 
away down in the heart — is Gannett's " How Pray?" The 
final religion will be natural. And nature, as I've said, is 
poetic at ever* turn. As one becomes truly reHgious, he be- 
comes poetical — as murh as his nature will permit. Of 
course there are many human turnips and some Unitarian 
turnips — that haven't blood enough to nourish poetic idea. 
But when the world shall be full of God's simple, pure, sweet, 
natural religion, it shall flourish .poets in every househould — 
genuine poets, though not g^eat, perhaps. A few years ago 
nearly every lady of any leisure was trying to paint. I look 
upon this as a grand, common impulse toward nature; And 
it was strictly a poetic impulse. And it was full of refining 
and liberalizing influence. It blent little societies into a 
larger and finer harmony. It inspiied much spiritual thought 
and joy. Nor has the impulse yet consumed its strength ; 
nor will it. Such things are of nature and God. T» ey do 
not die, but silently grow. So should Unitarian societies 
and ministers encourage the tendency to poesy, whet* er ex- 
pressed in word or color ; the tendency toward nature, the 
bright impulse toward God. 

W. W. Fellows. 



Question. 

If love seeks thee and finds thee not — 
If light in thy way loses thee — 

Where on earth's fields hath God a spot, 
Or on the bosom of the sea ? 

H. 



L* T. 



The Iron Bed of Procrustes. 

The age of fable has bequeathed us a very suggestive bit of 
mythology in the story of Procrustes. Upon andiron bedstead 
which this notorious highwayman possessed, all the victims 
which fell into his hands were stretched. If they were too 
long for the bed their legs were cut off. If too short they 
were stretched. Bed and victim must be made to fit at any 
cost. 

This myth suggests an analogy in the mental history of 
man. Established opinion has ever been tramping up and 
down the highway of thought and has stretched upon the 
Procrustean bed of torture the advanced thinkers of every age. 

In the past men of independent thought were burned, 
poisoned, hung, drowned, buried alive, smothered, crucified 
— for attempting to enlarge or purify the world's knowledge 
and life. None of these things are done now. The man of 
ideas is merely figuratively stretched on the Procrustean bed 
of dogmatism. Instead of chopping off his legs his char «cter 
is impugned, his h art decla:ed hardened, his sanity impeach- 
ed. Instead of stretching the linker's limbs his ideas are 
tortured and twisted and bent until their original form and 
power is destroyed. 

Time was in Christian history when the church willingly 
saciificed life in the holy effort to make earth's noblest men 
fit the iron bed of dogma I Mother church found the good 
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monk Luther, an eccentric child. She tried to out him to 
bed and to sleep, b"t he refused to be silenced by such be- 
numbing lullaby. The success of Luther's protest encour- 
aged the human spirit. Since his time the rise and progress 
of rationalism and the disintegration of dogmatic theology 
has been a movement of steadily increasing breadth and mo- 
mentum. 

Organised Christianity is now ashamed of its iron bed. But 
no amount of sanctimonious whitewash or pious paint can 
efface the stains and spots upon it. Liberal and humane men 
in all denominations wish to put the hateful thing in the the 
ological attic. But mark the irony of fate. Science and the 
purified religious consciousness Of humanity insist in bring- 
ing that iron bed (the plan of which was revealed from heaven) 
into the clear light of day. 

It is not proposed to stretch persons upon this bedstead. 
The intelligence of the age proposes to put it to a new and 
more noble use. Henceforth it shall be called the Bed of 
Truth, and all ideas which will not fit it must be modified 
until they do. If any man chooses to tie to theories that 
cannot rest peacefully upon this humanized Procrustean bed he 
may be permitt d to do so. There is no law to prev nt one from 
believing in any amount of superstition — except the law of 
right thinking, — and if one will ignore that law there is little 
to be paid. (There are asylums for such.) People may lie 
down on their bed of dogmatism i>» fancied security, but the 
coverings that prevent contact with the iron framework of truth 
are being rapidly worn out, and at no distant day contact with 
reality will startle the human mind into a self-conscious appre- 
ciation of the fact that it has been bound for centuries upon 
the Procrustean bed of delusion. 

Frank L. Phalen. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



Was Skakesfeare Shafleigh? A Correspondence in Two Entangle- 
ments. The whole edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian of 
Harvard College. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The first half of this little book appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May; the second entanglement, which is as much 
worse than the first as the first is worse than nothing, appears 
here for the first, and we wish we could say for the last, time. 
To say that ail creation has been ransacked for improbable 
events and discoveries to make the entanglement in regard to 
Shakespearean portraits worse, is speaking mildly. And yet, 
from a literary point of view, the work is excellently done. 
There is an air of reality about it (and some other character- 
istics also), that remind one strongly of Hale's " Man With- 
out a Country." Let all who are not well up in Shakes- 
pearean matters, and who have not steady memories in the 
way of discriminating fact and fable, carefully avoid this book, 
and when any one springs the question, " Was Shakespeare 
Shapleigh? " let the listener shake his head with a wise, cau- 
tious smile and say, " I think the boy lied." 



Faith on the Earth and other Sermons. By John W. Chadwick 
Boston: George H. Ellis. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 

All Mr^ Chadwick's sermons are of a high order. They 
bear evidence of wide reading and real thinking. There is 
nothing somnolent about them ; though it is plain that they 
are not suited to the average congregation. The average 
congregation, unless we are mistaken, would find itself too 
severely taxed to follow them — except possibly on occasion. 
The average congregation would probably prefer something 
nearer the plane of Talmage or Moody. It is complimentary, 
then, to the intellectual power of the Second Unitarian 
Society in Brooklyn, that for over twenty years it has heard 
and fe^ upon the strong meat of such discourses. 

But they are not wanting in moral power, and they are rich 
in fine touches of poetic beauty, as we should expect. Who* 
ever reads them may glean, besides the fruits of careful study 
and quick observation, sallies of "daring faith," felicitous 
sentences, a subtle humor, tender tributes, and a sure hope 
for the future. 



Perhaps we can render no better service here than to call 
attention to their titles : 1. Faith on Earth ; 11. The Great 
Discoverer; in. Ethicai Culture (this was replied to by Dr. 
Adler); iv. Gnostics and Agnostics; v. The National Time- 
view; vi. Progressive Orthodoxy; (this is one of the most 
timely where none are out of date); vn. Revivals of Religion ; 
viii. Positive and Negative Theology. (These constitute the 
eleventh series. The twelfth series follows). 1. The Divine 
Sufficiency. (This is the very striking and able sermon 
preached at the opening session of the National Conference of 
* Unitarians at Saratoga, Sept. 20, 1886.) il The Earthquake 
God; in. Things that Remain; iv. The Child in t/;e Midst; 
v. The Holy Spirit ; vi. The Spirit of Truth ; vn. The Good 
New Times ; vin. Henry Ward Beecher. 



Faith and Righteousness. A Memorial of Sumner Ellis, D. D., with 
an outline of his Life and Ministry, by Rev. C. R. Moor. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. 825 pp., 12mo., gilt. 

This volume will be welcomed by the many friends of Doc- 
tor Ellis, late pastor of St. Paul's Universalist church, of Chi- 
cago. There have been few nobler men than Doctor Ellis. He 
was sweet-spirited, generous, scholarly, and in every way 
manly. The volume before us contains a well written sketch 
of his life, and some of his best sermons. The latter show 
the man : They are thoughtful, fairand elegant. Doctor Ellis's 
style is uniformly easy and finished, and each sermon presents 
its subject with a completeness not often found in discourses 
of the same length. The topics are well chosen, and all to- 
gether present in an interesting way many of the living ques- 
tions of the day. Among the subjects discussed are, " The 
Christ consciousness," "The Fallacy of Disbelief," "Faith 
Confirmed by Prayer," and " Current Tendencies in Thought 
and Life." 

The Golden City. True Catholicism. The Bible or the Creed. By 
B. F. Barrett. Swedenborg Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 

The average New Churchman seems to find it more difficult 
to understand, than others, why all men do not see the truth 
as he sees it. In the writings of Swedenborg and those of 
many of his disciples, there is much that is beautiful, true and 
good, many interpretations of the ancient Scriptures that as 
far excel the literal truth they were intended to convey as 
sunlight exceeds starlight. But the trouble with most of us 
is, that all these beautiful interpretations seem to us to pro- 
ceed upon a method that is absolutely false. To us it seems 
the only right and honest way to find in a writing just what 
the writer meant to put there, and nothing more. If other 
beautiful and true things are suggested, say them for our- 
selves, but do not deceive ourselves by supposing that these 
imaginings of our own were providentially meant as infallible 
truth for us. 

Talks about Law. A Popular Statement of What our Law is and 
how it is Administered. By Edmund P. Dole. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

Just the book some of us have been looking for for years, 
explaining all about courts, pleadings, lawyers, evidence, 
where our law comes from, the beginning of a lawsuit, law 
terms, and so forth, in a perfectly clear and popular manner. 
Whether the book is accurate in all respects, some better 
judge may say, but it answers hundreds of questions that re- 
main unanswered in the common mind many years. Why 
would it not be an excellent plan to have such a book made 
part of a high school course ? Surely it would be as valuable 
as arithmetic or physiology. 

Philosophical Realism, by William J. Gill, Author of " Evolution 
and Progress," and "Analytical Processes." Boston: W. H. 
Bradley. Cloth, f 1.50; paper, 85 cents. 

This is an intelligent presentation of idealism. All that is 
known is the ego, and the ego is larger than the "internal." 
It extends to all that it thinks about. The external world is 
real, but is a manifestation of thought. The work is the- 
oretic, and makes a strained and needless application of its 
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principles to " Christian Science." Some of the discussions 
are very strong and clear. The book discusses many prob- 
lems of interest to the general reader, since the relations and 
applications of idealism are endless. It treats of pantheism, 
transcendentalism, design, atomism and many scientific ques- 
tions, and aims to weave its explanation of ail into a compre- 
hensive system. 

THE HOME. 



Disciplining Another's Baby. 

Dick is a " dyed in the wool " patriot, having been knit 
out of the reddest, the whitest and the bluest of yarn. Of 
course time and use have subdued the red, given tone to the 
white and modified the blue, still Dick is always ready to 
" show his colors " — a most reliable sort of fellow. 

Santa Claus, his brother, looks very like many pictures you 
have seen of the famous individual after whom he is named — 
the same jolly face, the same roly-poly body and fat hands ; 
he is always dressed in the same gay clothes, blue pants, green 
coat, black boots with red tops and yellow necktie. He,<too, 
is remarkable for his reliability, devotion and soft, easy man- 
ner, makes a comfortable pillow, a good cushion, will cover 
a hole in a basket or act as a screen for a venturesome mouse 
caught out in daylight. 

They both belong to the sweetest, busiest little daffy-down- 
dilly of a three years old boy you ever saw, who goes dancing 
about the house, the garden, the lawn, like the little sunbeam 
he is, with his heart full of love and tenderness and his head 
full of immature, uncultivated wisdom, which is sometimes 
almost as dangerous to peace and comfort as unripe fruit from 
the orchard. He does a deal of thinking in his way, some of 
it very wise and some of it very 0/for-wise. No man " on 
'Change" i j busier than he, few brains work more steadily, 
few feet take more steps during the waking hours, few persons 
go to bed more reluctantly, or rise in the morning with more 
alacrity, than our little hero. There are no idle moments with 
him. What his hands find to do he does with all his might, 
and as soon as one task is fairly finished he is at the next. 
No "waiting for a job." He finds constant employment. 
His one misfortune is that his well meant endeavors are not 
always appreciated, but he rarely wastes time in brooding 
over his trials and the ingratitude which often awaits genius 
and generosity. He really hasn't time to worry over his 
worries, and so they just vanish into thin air like so many soap- 
bubbles. But when grief does overtake him he makes a business 
of it, for he never half does anything; still he doesn't hold 
on to it, hug, nor court it, and gets away from it with all pos- 
sible speed; indeed, so successful is he in this respect that 
often joy follows grief so closely that laughter chases away 
tears like an April shower before the spring sun. There is no 
end of lessons of wisdom to be learned from this little teacher. 
He is a regular professor in the family. Of course his two chil- 
dren, Dick and Santa Claus are model dollies, and he is very 
devoted to them, takes them out airing daily if his multifar- 
ious duties permit, though sometimes the pressure of work 
so absorbs him that he forgets to bring them in ; however, 
this discipline has inured them to all sorts of weather, and 
they don't mind a night in the dew, frost or rain, in fact will 
endure a snow storm with perfect equanimity and come out 
of it — Santa Claus as smilingly and Dick as patriotically as 
they went into it. If they fall from a chamber window they 
are picked up quite unhurt, a tumble down stairs and no 
damage done. You can pick them out of the slop jar, wring 
them out, and to the eyes of the " Prof." they are, impossi- 
ble, more attractive than ever when taken down dry from 
their hospital over the kitchen stove. In fact there never 
were two more perfect children's children than Santa Claus 
and Dick ; they are indeed "a joy forever/' giving no anxiety, 
no heart aches, nor trouble of any kind. With such an ad- 
mirably disciplined family it is quite incomprehensible to the 
professor the anxiety and care his sisters bestow on their 
Parisian children, who are tenderly washed, hands, face and 



feet, but no royal bath tub business about, and when taken 
out airing are carefully returned to their nicely cushioned 
chairs or snugly tucked in their little cribs. All this is det- 
rimental to their growth and maturity, for as soon as they 
lie down their eyes close, while Santa Claus and Dick are 
always open-eyed and live amid the bustle of active life, and 
learn to conform to circumstances. 

One morning as the professor, with Santa Claus, Dick, his 
little knife and a number of other treasures stowed away in 
his doll carriage, was going out with his friend Alice and her 
family, he spied his sister Pansy's beautiful bisque doll repos- 
ing on its little bed. At once his heart was touched by its 
loneliness and want of proper exposure, companionship and 
discipline, and he determined to give her an airing too; so he 
stowed the fair Elaine, who had hitherto known only the 
gentlest of handling, the smoothest of silk and softest of fur, 
in among his treasures between Santa Claus and Dick. All 
went well for a time as they trundled the carriages up and 
down the walk, but after a time the professor wanted his knife 
from the bottom of the carriage, tossing Santa Claus and then 
Dick out on the walk, as was his wont, where they lay quietly 
— Santa Claus all smiles, Dick all patriotism as usual — then 
Elaine, who no sooner struck the pavement than she flew into 
an infinite number of little pieces. The professor was never 
more amazed in his life. For a few minutes he could only 
stand and stare, then gathering up the pieces he started to the 
house with a growing indignation at Elaine's conduct. What 
could possess her to behave so was beyond his comprehension. 
Carrying the pieces to his mother he exclaimed with no small 
vexation in his voice, 

" Des see what s'e did ! Bokted hersef all to pieces ! ! " 

" But it was you who broke her, my dear." 

" No, I din riot, s'e bokted hersef. I din not do it," said 
the professor, decidedly. 

" Mamma, I shouldn't wonder if Alice did it. You know 
he never denies anything he has really done," interposed his 
usual apologist. 

" No, Alice din not do it Alice din not touch her. S'e 
des din it hersef," stoutly maintained the professor, and 
rushing off he brought in Santa Claus, Dick and the carriage; 
throwing out the dolls he exclaimed, 

" Nats 'e way. I fr'oed out Santa C'aus and he 'haved 
hesef. I froed out Dick an' he 'haved hesef, nen I froed out 
Elaine an' se' des bokted hersef all up. I nezer, nezer saw 
sut' a naughty dolly, nezer ! !" 

" But," said mamma, " when you threw Elaine down you 
broke her, my dear." 

" No, I din not bokt her, s'e bokt hersef. I froed her 
down so," throwing down the smiling Santa Claus, " and he 
don't bokt ;" then throwing down the patriotic Dick to still 
further demonstrate the fact, " 'an he don't bokt, but s'e dest 
bokted all up, taus s'e was naughty," solemnly reiterated the 
"Prof." Now, mamma found that there was no more use 
of wasting words on this little man than Wordsworth did 
on his little maid, one of seven. He demonstrated over and 
over that good dolls could be thrown down with impunity. 
He had always thrown Santa Claus and Dick down anywhere, 
and they were good dolls and came up all right. He only 
threw Elaine down once and she " bokted hersef all up 'cause 
s'e was so naughty." That was all there was about it. 

Oh, mothers ! how many of us are much wiser than the little 
professor? We try the same treatment on a whole brood of 
children irrespective of native differences, and are as surprised 
as he at the result. We give advice freely where we had 
better have held our peace. We criticise where we should 
have reverently inquired. We use our moral and spiritual 
pruning knives where we should have used props. We endea- 
vor to inure the child to hardship where we should have pro- 
tected, and if by some fortunate combination of circumstances 
we are apparently successful, how we hug our theories and 
point with pride to the result of our method, and lose patience 
with the lack of wisdom that dares not follow our course. Let 
us learn with Rousseau that " the training of children is an 
occupation where we must know how to lose time in order to 
gain it" Digitized by VniJVsM" 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — A meeting of the Directors of the 
W. W. U. C. was held Thursday, June 2d, at the 
Unitarian headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Mrs. West in the chair, and all the local 
directors present, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. 
Warren, Mrs. Marean, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Roberts, Miss Hilton. The reports 
of secretary and treasurer were read and accepted. 
It was heartily agreed that the leading and special 
work of the Conference should be as heretofore 
the Post-office Mission work, for which over five 
hundred dollars ($500) was spent last year. But 
this is not enough. In order adequately to meet 
the demands for tracts and denominational litera- 
ture, more money is needed. 

In what new channels should the energies of 
the Conference be directed ? 

After various suggestions and discussions it was 
decided that a beginning at least might be made 
to help in the following three causes: That of 
temperance; home missionary work as represented 
by Mr. Bond's industrial and mission school in 
the Crow Creek Indian Reservation, Montana, 
and foreign missionary work, the need for which 
has been brought to our knowledge by the Hindu 
Pundita Ramabai, now pleading so earnestly in 
this country for help to establish schools for in- 
tellectual and industrial training among the women 
of India. To reach those ends it was moved by 
Mrs. Marean that Mrs. West appoint chairmen of 
three committees to represent the three interests 
indicated, each chairman to fill out her com- 
mittee from such members of the Conference as 
she may choose, or who may avow an interest in 
any of the three lines of work. This motion was 
seconded and passed. 

Mrs. West appointed : Mrs. Jones, chairman 
of committee on temperance. 

Mrs. Marean> chairman of foreign missionary 
work. 

Mrs. Dow, chairman of home missionary work. 

Mrs. Dow offered to correspond at once with 
Mr. Bond and see what help was needed most. 

Cheering and suggestive letters were read from 
Mrs. Richardson, Princeton, and Miss Le Baron, 
of Elgin. From Mrs. Learned, St. Louis ; Mrs. 
Savage, Cooksville, Wis.; Miss Gould, Davenport, 
Iowa; Miss Gale, Cleveland, Ohio, greetings were 
also received, but by accident did not reach the 
secretary in time for the meeting. It was pro- 
posed that subscriptions to our periodicals be in- 
creased, and a motion made that any person who 
should be willing to forward the Register or Unity 
send his or her name to the secretary. It was 
voted that the secretary order one hundred tracts 
of Mr. Sunderland's, " What do Unitarians Be- 
ieve," as needed in the P» O. mission work, and 
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that she be permitted to use her judgment in the 
future in purchasing such tracts as seem necessary. 
It was voted that the secretary be sent to the 
State Conference at Buda, June 16th. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

Florence Hilton, Sec'y. 

Philadelphia.— Sidney H. Morse recently 
spoke informally about Emerson before a section 
meeting of the Ethical Culture Society. He has 
completed a fine bust of Emerson, which was ex 
hibited on the occasion. 

— The Spring Garden Society will have no 
evening meetings during the summer. The Ger- 
mantown and First societies will, no doubt, stop 
their meetings altogether. 

— The final assembling this season of the Unity 
Ethical Association in Camden will be devoted to 
Emerson. With an essay and readings, it is be- 
lieved the occasion will be happy in its effects. 
— Morse's figure of Whitman is about completed 
in the sketch. It is a very satisfactory thing, and 
there seems to be a general feeling that it should 
be thrown up large into a public memorial. 
— Dr. Furness will spend his summer in some 
New Jersey retreat, probably with his son, Horace 
Howard. 

— Clifford will be in New England during July 
and August. 

— Weston is to summer in the Adirondacks. 
— The report of the Seybert Commission, which 
has been investigating Siiritualism, and is made 
up of a number of scientific and literary experts, is 
decidedly dampening t-> those who may have 
hoped for favorable results. The studies will still 
go on in accordance with Mr. Seybert's bequest. 
It proceeds under the supervision of the univer- 
sity. 

— The Ethical Culture Society has had an ending 
of its school season till fall. There will be none 
but section meetings of the society through the 
summer. 

— Mr. Clifford's spoken tribute to Hannah Steven- 
son was one of those nobly poetic and humaniz- 
ing memorials which shame the best things we 
can put into stone and bronze. H. L. t. 

Boston Notes. — The closing exercises of 
our public and private industrial schools give 
great satisfaction to all who are watching our 
changing city charities. " Not alms, but oppor- 
tunity for self-help," is to-day the approved motto 
in philanthropy. Annually our Normal Kinder- 
garten graduates twelve well-equipped teachers, 
and all of them are directly needed in the grow- 
ing demand in New England and elsewhere for 
kindergartens. 

— So much summer correspondence and maturing 
of plans are projected by our church organizations 
that much good work for next autumn and winter 
seems to " cast its shadow before." Not the least 
advantage gained by the numerous conferences 
and class meetings of the past winter is the cour 
age to stand up more confidently to new church 
work. 

— Summer visitors to our city from the west and 
the south will be cordially welcomed at our A. U. 
A. building, and to the use of all its conveniences 
and appliances. Some courteous officers or min- 
isters, or other ladies and gentlemen, are always 
in attendance to receive or to give interesting in- 
formation. 

— The ministers' circulating library attached to 
the book room is a decided success. 

Last Sunday's Happenings.— Mr. Ma- 
sted preached his last sermon before vacation and 
started immediately for Europe. Miss Murdock 
preached for Mr. Hosmer at Cleveland, Mr. Hos- 
mer preaching at Meadville. Mr. Jones spoke in 
the evening at Kenosha. This is the last of a 
series of four sermons recently giv . n in thu> church 
by Messrs Simmons, Gannett and Jones. This 
parish is not too dead to contain a good many 
warm hearts, active brains and ready ha ds. Mr. 
Blake and Mr. West exchanged. Mr. Effinger 
preached in Buda; Mr. Gannett at Hobart, In- 
diana. Pastor and people of All Souls church 
rejoiced in welcoming back from the east Mrs. E. 
T. Wilkes. She occupied the platform with the 
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pastor, took part in the services ami made a tell- 
ng address at the close of the sermon. 

Kansas City.— The fact that a number of 
our older societies did not send delegates to Chi- 
cago does not suggest to some of us out here as 
ominous a failure of the Western Conference as 
seems to disturb the vision of some. Kansas City 
will serve as an example. Within a week after 
the Cincinnati meeting a few of our good but 
frightened ones called a meeting to take action 
regretting the harm they supposed had been done 
at Cincinnati. Twelve persons were present. 
Two were not members, and two others spoke and 
voted against allowing our peace to be disturbed 
by any action in the matter; this left eight to vote 
for the agitators. We are about 100 strong, and 
shall be found with the Conference if permitted. 
Yours in Unity, S. D. Bowker. 

Meadville. — We go to press before "eceivfog 
any particulars of the Anniversary of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. But the programme 
shows hymns by Emma Endicott Marean, Mr. 
Mott, one of the graduating class, and Mrs. E. L. 
Douthit. Prayer was offered by Rev. William L. 
Chaffin, and the following essays were given by 
the graduating class : " Enthusiasm in the Min- 
istry," by Henry Harrison Brown, Saratoga, N. 
Y.; " The Church and the Children," by Albert 
Wilgus, Dayton, Ind.; " English Unitarian Lead- 
ers," by Frederick Blount Mott, Leicester, Eng. 
Miss Murdock also read a paper and received the 
degree of B. D. 

Tuskegee, Alabama.— The Southern let- 
ter published by the Normal School for colored 
teachers at this place for June contains an ac- 
count of the anniversary exercises. Among the 
industrial exhibits were a cart, a wagon, the pro- 
ducts of a saw-mill, home-grown honey, and a 
boys' hall in process of erection, the bricks for 
which have been made and are being laid by the 
students. Over 3,000 people were pre>ent at the 
anniversary exercises. Seventeen students gradu- 
ated. This is work in which our readers ought 
to be interested. 
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Treasurer's Report op the Women's 

Western Unitarian Conference. 

May 17, 1887, to Date. 

By cash in hand, May 17 $ 8.32 

" Society at Buda, Ills 5.00 

" Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo 6.00 

«' Mrs. Wm. C. Dow, Chicago, Ills. 500 

" Miss Helen Gale, Oak Park, Ills. 1.00 
«« Miss M. A. French, Kenosha, Wis. 

Post-office Mission 5.00 



Annual memberships. 



$25.32 
. 74.00 



$99.32 



PAYMENTS. 

To Unity Mission and Short Tracts. $ 8.60 

Rent and Expenses 18.00 

Secretary's salary 16.66 

Postage for Secretary 8.00 

Stationery and Postage for Treasurer. 2.00 

$48.26 

Annual Memberships Received from March 3 to 
May 17. 

Mrs. J. W. C. Morrison, Yankton, Dakota; 
Mrs.W. H Metcalf, Mrs. D. Fisher, Mrs. W. 
H. Bradley, Mrs. L. Vance, Mrs. G. D. Norris, 
Mrs. C. M. Wells, Mrs. Edward Illsley, Mrs. 
Proeschel, Mrs. C. J. Dyer, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Miss Grace T. Howe, Miss M. E. French, 
Kenosha, Wis.;, Mrs. Geo. N. Holden, Manly 
Junction, Iowa; Mrs. C. C.Jones, Miss Mary 
E. Hale, Miss M. C. LeDuc, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mrs. E. M. Latimer, Mrs. Clement 
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EDITORIAL. 



" Nature is loved by what is best in us." 

" Accuse not nature; she hath done her part. 
Do thou but thine." 

" He who knows a flower well knows God and his Uni 
verse." 

" Some plants the sunshine ask, and some the shade." 

" There's never a leaf nor a flower too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace." 

" Go thou to thy learned task, 

I stay with the flowers of spring ; 
Do thou of the ages ask 

What me the hours will bring." 

" There was never mystery 

But 'tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowMB. u - 

" Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth on the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine." 

" Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 

They are nature's offerings, their place is there/ 

They speak of hopes to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory, — bring flowers, Mght Covers." 

"Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

A preacher once said, " What a pity flowers can utter no 
sound ! A singing rose, a whispering violet, a murmuring 
honeysuckle,— oh, what a rare and exquisite miracle would 
these be !" But no, we would not have it so, but as God 
has made the flowers. And though they have no speech nor 
language, and their voice is not heard, yet their sound is gone 
forth through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world. 

MY NASTURTIUMS. 

Quaint blossoms with the old fantastic name, 

By jester christened at some ancient feast : 

How royally to-day among the least 

Considered herbs, it flings its spice and flame! 

How careless wears a velvet of the same 

Un fathomed red, which ceased when Titian ceased 

To paint it in the robes of doge and priest! 

Oh long lost, loyal red which never came 

Again to painter's palette — on my sight 

It flashes at this moment, trained and poured 

Through my nasturtiums in the morning light, 

Like great-souled kings to kingdoms full restored, 



They stand alone and draw them to their hight, 
And shower me from their stintless golden hoard. 

— H. H. 

THE WHITE CLOVER. 

There is a little perfumed flower, 

It well might grace the loveliest bower, 

Yet poet never deigned to sing 

Of such an humble, rustic thing ; 

Nor is it strange, for it can show 

Scarce one tint of Iris' Bow. 

Nature perchance, in careless hour, 

With pencil dry might paint the flower ; 

Yet instant blushed her fault to see, 

So gave a double fragrancy, 

Rich recompense for aught denied. 

Who would not its homely garb abide 

If gentlest soul were breathing there 

Blessings through all its little sphere. 

Sweet flower, the lesson thou hast taught 

Shall check each proud, ambitious thought, 

Teach me internal worth to prize, 

Though found in lowliest, rudest guise. 



We head our editorial column this week with the above 
quotations, the overflow of one Sunday's Service of Beauty. 
They are some of the mottoes that accompanied the floral 
class offerings of a Sunday-school on Flower Sunday. They 
carry to the reader, as they did to the congregation, their own 
suggestions, and the editor must suppress the impulse to preach 
upon the fertile texts, as did the preacher. Suffice it at this 
time to call attention to the rapid growth of the religious 
sensibilities in our churches, as indicated by the large increase 
in the use of flowers and the attendant recognition of beauty 
as a help to and element in the divine life. One need not be 
very old to recall the time when flowers at church would shock 
the proprieties. One of the heretical innovations of Theodore 
Parker was the vase of flowers that was always on his pulpit. 
There are many, doubtless, who will claim the honor of having 
originated " Flower Sunday " and " Children's Day " in the 
church. While we are so near the roots of this new " Holy- 
day," in the calendar of the church, that is based on the uni- 
versal experience of humanity and the ever present sanctities 
of nature, can we not fix its beginning? Who will contribute 
any facts to our columns, concerning the rise of " Flower 
Sunday " in the American churches? Correspondence solic- 
ited. 

The " National Library," published by Cassell & Co., 
brings some of the best old English classics into the dime list 
of "heap reading. There seems to be no excuse left for the 
reading of trashy pages because the classic ones are not at 
hand. 

Birrell, in his essay on Emerson, in the new " Obiter 
Dicta," says, "Emerson bathes the universe in his thought. 
Nothing less than the whole ever contented Emerson ; his 
was no parochial spirit." Perhaps this quality, more than any 
other, makes Emerson the voice of the highest religious spirit 
of the age. The present hunger of the heart is for the whole, 
not a part. We have had enough of religious analysis to do 
a little in the synthesis line now. Not the j^/arian but the 
6fr/7-arian is the one that has the most to offer to the world 
to-day 
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The second volume of " Obiter Dicta " sustains the de- 
light of the former one. This book may well be taken as the 
exception that proves the good rul« quoted by the author, 
" When a new book is published, read an old one." 

The Young Crusader tells a story of a small boy in 
a Boston office who, when challenged, declared that there was 
one thing that he could do which the four grown up men in 
the office could not, viz.: " Keep from swearing." 

The genial face of Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia, 
teamed upon us on Tuesday morning. Mr. Ames is en route 
for St. Paul, where the Ames clan gathers for the summer. 
We wish it might happen oftener — his coming this way. We 
like to feel the magnetic presence of our beloved Philadel- 
phian. 

Robert Collyer occupied his old pulpit last Sunday, and 
spoke on "The New Theology." He closed up with the 
following bit of breezy courage and forward-looking proph- 
esy : "Keep your glasses clean and mind your light, you 
young men and women. Keep your light burning strong and 
clear, as the fathers tried to do in their day, and many of the 
mothers, too, often more diligently than the fathers. Mind 
the light, you fathers and mothers, of the open day. Make 
it stronger and clearer, if you can, and when the orders come 
to put in new burners, put them in. Don't imagine that 
what is good and bright enough f.»r us will be good and 
bright eno gh in the time to come. And do not fear, dear 
friends, that this advancing and ever widening faith in God's 
eternal love, and that his blending of faith with reason, can 
fail of its holy purpose." 

Our sympathies are alwa\ s with pacific methods. We be- 
lieve in patient magnanimity towards the brethren who, in 
the war of the Rebellion, did such great evil. It was a trying 
ordeal through which they passed. Their soldiers fought 
with a valor worthy of a better cause. Many of them were 
unwitting victims of their inheritance and environment. We 
believe that the new south is going to be a loyal south, and 
we would like to reduce the friction and pain to the minimum. 
But President Cleveland's suggestion to return the rebel flags 
was a concession to the feelings of individuals that insulted prin- 
ciple. Alas ! for the nation that forgets its annals, or reads 
small its heroic records. Alas! for the new south, if the 
nation is not to conserve for the benefit of its children the 
full records of that cause i»i which their fathers fought so 
valiantly on the wrong side. We have a right to be lessoned 
by the latter facts as well as by the former. The following 
lines, clipped fi\ m the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, from 
the pen of one of our contributors, express sentiments which 
must be considered if a fair conclusion is to be reached in the 



matter : 



SEND BACK THE FLAGS. 

Send back the battle flags — merely 

A handful of tattered old rags, 
Dusty and draggled and brown-stained. 

Surely, we'll send back the flags! 
That was a farce that you played us. 

Men of the Blue and the Gray : 
Rise from your graves, buried heroes — 

This is the end of the play. 

The brown stains were heart's blood ; the tatters 

Were torn by the shells booming by; 
But honor's a sentiment only, 

The patriot died for a lie. 
So send back the flags that we captured 

At a cost of a million of lives; 
Send back the slave to his bondage, 

To the lash, and the hounds, and the gyves. 

Send back the battle flags. Only — 

A trifle you'll send us instead ? 
Just the lives of our fathers and brothers, 

The tears that we wept for the dead. 
Let us make a clean sweep of all rubbish! 

See, here are the chains and the staves, 
The pistol that murdered our Lincoln, 

The thought of the far *• nameless graves." 



Send back the scars of the veterans, 

The maimed and the halt and the blind ; 
Send back the widows and orphans — 

All — leave no traces behind. 
Send all the memories that haunt us, 

Of slaughter and prison and pen ; 
Wipe out the past of a nation — 

We'll send back the battle flags then. 

Alice Williams Brotherton. 



Antioch College. 

To the lovers of free thought, practical education and hu- 
man equality, Antioch College is, or ought to be, a shrine. 
Here, thirty-one years ago, in the heart of what was then literally 
a wilderness, Horace Mann laid the foundations of a college, 
based upen the unprecedented heresies, at that time, of co- 
education of the sexes and of the races. He was a pi neer in 
the new education that sought to teach things rather than 
words, to make men and women rather than scholars, to put 
morality at the basis of the intellectual as well as the religious 
life. American annals are full of thrilling tales of pioneer 
hardships and heroic martyrdoms; none of them are more thrill- 
ing and suggestive than the story of Horace Mann's heroism 
and martyrdom. 

The subsequent years of Antioch College are closely con- 
nected with much that is the best in Unitarian history. . . 
Here Doctors Hill and Hosmer presided. Here Badger, 
George L. Cary, William F. Allen, Fay, Lucretia Crocker and 
many others whose names are familiar, have taught. 

Very many of our Unitarian ministers are children of 
Antioch. In the palmy days of the Lyceum Emerson, 
Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, Beecher, as well as 
the leading lights of the Unitarian ministry, have been 
heard in its chapel. 

Since then Antioch has seen dark dayr, and at one time it 
seemed as though its doors must be permanently closed, but the 
planting had been too genuine, and the seed too vital for such 
a fate. Antioch is again looking up. The catalogue shows 
an attendance of 239 pupils with a slight preponderance of 
boys. Ti is is an increase of fifty pupils over last year. The 
trustees were able to pay three thousand dollars (£3000.00) 
towards salaries, and five hundred ($500.00) towards 
the repair of buildings. This sum, together with the 
tuitions and aid received from the Christian Educational 
Society, under the thrifty administration of Presidf nt Long, 
enabled the institution to pay all bills with a slight balance 
to its credit. The funds of the college are in good shape, and 
the trustees were enabled to make a like appropriation for 
next year. Of the non-resident trustees the following 
members were present, — Messrs. Hosea, Champion, and 
Thayer, of Cincinnati; Professor Bell, uf Indianapolis; Hon. J. 
Warren Keifer, of Springfield ; Hon. John Little, of Xenia ; 
Professor Derby, of Columbus ; Hosmei of Cleveland, and 
Jones, of Chicago. Tuesday, the 21st was lecture day. In 
the forenoon Doctor Thomas, of Chicago, lectured on *' Social 
Forces," before the literary societies. In the afternoon 
Jones, of Chicago, spoke on " Browning," before the students. 
In the evening Rev. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, 111., gave the 
address before the alumni association. It was an address full 
of fresh thought ; in it the courage of the new science blended 
with the earnestness and the reverence of the religion that is 
always old and always new. After the lecture there was an 
alumni supper and some more speeches. Each time the 
chapel was filled. Next morning the spacious campus 
swarmed with happy, healthy people. All the roads leading 
into the beautiful village of Yellow Springs guided long pro- 
cessions of farmers' wagons, carnages and buggies to the 
commencement exercises that took place at ten o'clock. 
Four graduates received the degree of B. A., two of them 
ladies. Ella M. Coan, the daughter of one of the leading 
ministers of the " Christian Fellowship," whose death last 
year depriv d Antioch of a faithful friend and trustee, took for 
her theme the " Liberal Element." She showed a grasp of 
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thought and maturity of judgment seldom found in graduat- 
ing papers. We can not forbear making room for her close- 
ing paragraph. 

The liberal movement is cthicpl and social, and not speculative. 
It so reaches up into all heights and down into all depths of being 
that it belongs to all men who are brought face to face with the hard 
questions of life. Its science must be the strong, willing handmaid 
of the ethical nature of man, the guide to a higher civilization of 
cultured souls to whom the conflict is none the less real, but waged 
in the pure white light of the upper skies. The men who are to be 
its prophets must be more ihan mere polite scholars and literary 
gentlemen. They must be men whose training has enlarged their 
whole nature; men of faith, who are tall enough to look over the 
boundaries of the present and see the armies of the future marching 
and counter-marching in the newly descending heavens. They may 
be born in cabins, may preach in the wilderness or be burned at the 
6take, but if by them "some new truth is said into the ears of the 
eager people, then by them comes a larger liberty into the world. 
They will live upon the earth as long as truth remains among men. 
The* liberal element is ever in the minority, but it contains its own, 
justifi ation. It is inherent in its very nature. It cannot but win 
with its faith in human possibilities and "6weet reasonableness." This* 
is its ground of advance, and thus it prepares the way of the Lord. 

The other lady, Eulalie D. Guthrie, of Mitchell, D kota, 
is both a child and grandchild of the college. Both her 
father and mother were graduates of the school before her. 
Her theme was "'I he Obedient Spirit,'.' and like the other 
paper was ch racterized by a deep courageous religiousness. 
Leslie A. Cranston, of Gibson, 111., discoursed on «' Personal 
Rights," and Frank Southard, of Raymond, Ohio, on ■■ Po- 
litical Cobwebs," in a manner that made them worthy class- 
mates of the young ladies, which is saying much for them. 
After the exercises there was a big dinner in the dining-room 
in the Woman's building, with speeches, reminiscences, etc. 

The trustees elected Rev. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of E. W. Clark, of 
Germantown, Penn., and Rev. E. A. Devore, of West Mil- 
ton, Ohio, vice Rev. A. W. Coan, deceased. 

Let none of the old friends of Antioch despair for this 
child of their affection. The spirit of Horace Mann is march- 
ing on. Antioch College is no longer a missionary exotic, a 
New England slip, transplanted to western soil but poorly 
adapted to it ; but it is a native growth, rooted in its own 
locality to which it ministers. For the present the details of 
the management rest with the " Christian " denomination, so 
called, but it is not on that account doing any the less for 
liberal thought and for progressive ideas. During the year 
lectures upon such men as Bryant, Matthew Arnold, Glad- 
stone and Savonarola have been heard. The latest books on 
timely subjects find their way into the library, so far as means 
permit. The college is now under the fostering care of a 
denomination about three times as large as the Unitarians, 
and working out the»r religious problems on lines very simi- 
lar to those that mark the Unitarian movement. They are 
trying to live up to the ideal of a creedless church, where 
character, not dogma, is to be the test of religion. Their 
ministers frequently and readily pass from one pulpit to the 
other. The resident minister at Yellow Springs, Rev. E. A. 
Coil, is soon to assume charge of the Unitarian church at 
Westboro, Mass. 

Let our readers remember Antioch. Send books to its 
library, papers to its reading room, funds to the treasury, and 
students to its halls. Let those who are looking for an eco- 
nomic school, in a small town, delightfully located, think of 
Antioch. The estimate annual expenses, including tuition, 
boaid, lights, fuel, room rent, books and washing, is esti- 
mated from £127.00 to £145.00. 



" Whatever lifts man above immediate existence, the 
wants and impulse of the present moment, and gives him 
self-control, is called ethical. . . . The ethical points 
toward immortality as its presupposition. Death comes 
through the inadequacy of the individual organism to adjust 
itself to the environment ; the conditions are too general, and 
the individual gets lost in the changes that come to it. Were 
the individual capable of adapting himself to all changes, 
there could be no death ; the individual would be perfectly 
universal." — William T. Harris. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Flower Souls. 

All laden is the vale 

With sounds of fragrant n tes, 
The flowers sing a hymn 

From all their tinted throats. 

With guileless voice they sing — 

Their souls are in their e>^ ; 
Tney jraise all beauty's King 

With fragnnt melodies. 

The flowers I can but think 

Are deathless in their Leauty; 
Their lives seem so complete — 
So void of undone duty. 

Eugene Ashton. 



The Illinois Conference and a Birthday Party. 

We left Chicago, a party of seven. At Hinsdale we were 
reinforced by one, at Princeton by twelve, and at the Rock 
Island crossing by two, arriving in Buda twenty-two strong. 
Friendly hands were waiting to greet us, and we were soon 
resting in our respective homes. The evening hour brought 
us together in the little church, a full house, and W. C. Gan- 
nett in the pulpit. We listened to a sermon upon the theme 
— " We see as we are." We see with our souls and not with 
our physical eyes. The divinity without us is only revealed 
to divinity within. It was a sermon to make us all thought- 
ful lest having eyes we see not, and ears we hear not. 

On Friday morning the conference was called to order, 
Kersey H. Fell, of Bloomington, in the chair. The reports 
of secretary and treasurer were read and referred to business 
committee. The Woman's conference was well represented 
by its secretary, Miss Florence Hilton. Mrs. M. J. Miller, 
of Geneseo, spoke for the post -office mission. Her corre- 
spondence, of which she gave us copious extracts, proved most 
interesting and instructive. From one advertisement in a sin- 
gle issue of the Western Plowman she received 130 responses, 
and from these a permanent list of thirty correspondents. A 
general talk on the subject followed, in which Mrs. Marcan, 
Mrs.- Richardson, Mrs. Hosmer, of St. Louis, Mrs. Fisher and 
others participated. Prof. T. Metcalf and Prof. Geo. P. 
Brown, delegates from Bloomington, put in an appearance 
and took part in the discussion. 

The noon hour found us in the midst of an interesting dis- 
cussion on "The advantages of long Pastorates," opened by 
J. V. Blake. 

In the afternoon Judson Fisher gave a vigorous sermon on 
" What Unitarianijm stands for." 

The business committee reported as follows : 

Your business committee, to whom was referred the report of the 
secretary and treasurer and other matters pertaining to the business 
of the conference, would respectfully report that they find the con- 
ference indebted to our retiring secretary to the extent of about 
$550, the exact sum not being determinable, owing to the absence of 
the treasurer. This indebtedness arises chiefly from the withdrawal 
of the co-operation of the American Unitarian Association, and 
until such co-operation is again tendered U6 by this association, we 
would report that it is inexpedient to undertake and employ # the full 
services of a secretary, but we earnestly recommend that strenuous 
efforts be made to hold the ground already secured, and that we 
hopefully push forward our work' on the lines already established. 
We would further recommend the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the conference are due, end are hereby 
tendered to our retiring secretary, Rev. John R. EflSnger, for his four 
years 1 laborious work in our cause. With high zeal and noble pru- 
dence he has laid the foundations of a working conference, which 
we hope will continue to appeal for support with growing success to 
our churches. 

Resolved, That we extend hearty congratulations to the pastor and 
parish at Buda, on this the happy celebration of the 70th birthday of 
the former, and the 32nd anniversary of their church life under his 
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pastorate. We thank them for this object lesson in patient work and 
persistent co-operation. 

Resolved, That we recommend the election and employment of 
Rev. Chester Covell, as secretary to the conference, at the minimum 
salary of $400.00 (four hundred dollars), to be augmented by as much 
more as the work and subscriptions may warrant. 

Resolved* That we rejoice in the work of the National Unitarian 
Temperance Society and the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, and 
that we earnestly urge the cooperation of our parishes with the 
same. 

All of which were adopted and the committee discharged. 

"The Aim of Sunday-school Work" was presented by 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, in her usual clear and interesting man- 
ner. J. R. Effinger opened discussion on " The Support of 
the Local Church," which called out from others some prac- 
tical suggestions of value to us Unitarians. Let there be 
method — wise, manly, womanly, and let every youngest mem- 
ber of the parish feel some responsibility for carrying it out. 
The evening sermon by J. LI. Jones on *' Religion from the 
Near End," was followed by a collection, which showed an 
immediate generous application of the fine thought of the 
earnest discourse. Delegates and friends were present from 
Chicago, Bloomington, Quincy, Princeton, Geneseo, Gales- 
burg, Hinsdale, Kewanee, Sheffield, Mineral, and also from 
Iowa and Nebraska. The Conference was eminently earnest, 
practical and inspiring. The side-talks, the hearty greetings, 
the strolls, the longest way around to the meeting- house, the 
music of the birds, the lovely stretches of green fields and 
woods which invited the eye in every direction, and the night 
under the wonderful stars made the occasion precious. 

Saturday, brought the seventieth birthday of our beloved 
friend nd host, Chester Covell. A telegram had called Jones 
home in the night, and the morning train bore away Ga mett 
and others, after the tender and beautiful service of song and 
prayer led by Blake, and a paper on the " Significance of the 
Pulpit," by M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, with touching allusion 
to his long time neighbor and brother of the Buda pulpit. 

Those of us who were left behind found ourselves on holy 
ground. The memories and associations of more than h*lf a 
century gathered like an aureole around the gr.*y head of 
brother Covell. Loving words we.e spoken in just recogni- 
tion of the sincere, steady, manly life of the good Buda pastor. 
Not a man of us in Illinois who had not been the stronger for 
knowing that he stood there year in and year out, immovable 
in his loyalty to truth and righteousness. We knew that 
whatever troubled the waters of our denominational life, we 
should always find him standing firm for peace and freedom 
and the broadest thing. 

Our company was swollen by the spiritual presence of 
many who were absent in the body. Letters came from vari- 
ous points in Illinois, from California, Arizona, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey and Utah. These letters came o t of loving, grateful 
hearts, throbbing warm with interest in the man and his work; 
one from Mary T. H. Wilhrd — mother of Frances Willard 
— now eighty-two, in her home at Evanston. Across sixty- 
five years she recalls Chester's father and mother who lived 
neighbors to her father and mother. She was Chester's 
school teach«T for three terms. She says, " you never gave 
me any trouble that I can recall. I think there was no in- 
subordination in your nature against rightly constituted 
authority.' * Not having seen him for many years she quotes 
the word of a friend who had met him, " you seemed like a 
man who had met the world and mastered it." 

Samuel Fooler, an old boyhood mate, from the home 
ground in New York state, forty years parted from him, 
writes an ardent love-letter. He puts Chester next his wife in 
his affections, "the one I could always hitch to." The 
children of the Buda parish, now widely scattered, write back 
in grateful remembrance of the church and what it means 
to-day in their individual lives. 

Friends of thirty years ago in Illinois, when the Buda 
pastor was locating land in Bureau county, when he was 
farmer, school-teacher, school director, county superintendent, 
inspirer and promoter of public improvement and of every 



good thing in his neighborhood, — these friends were present' 
some in person, some by letter, in prose or in verse celebrat* 
ing the birthday. Mr. C. P. Mason, one of the church 
family, gave an interesting account of the coming of the 
minister into that locality thiity-five years ago on a land-look- 
ing expedition, and of his first preaching in the log 
school-house, near the site of the present village. Mr. Peter 
Longenecker, who heard the first sermon, was present and 
spoke with deep feeling. 

There was a poem by Mr. J. D. Rowley, and address by 
Dr. John Richards of the parish. There were addresses by J. 
V. Blake and J. R. Efhnger, of Chicago; C. E. Switzer, of 
Galesburg; C. K. Ladd, of Kewanee, and S. L. Pervier, of 
Sheffield. Thirty-one letters «nd one poem written for the 
occasion were read by Mrs. Laura C. Ford. 

Following these was a letter from Mrs. H. H. Covell, the 
pastor's wife. It was the word of a true and deeply religious 
woman and worthy the occasion. I give it entire. 

Dear Friends: — This anniversary should not be one-sided in its 
words o! recognition and appreciation. In our circular of invitation 
two land-marks are made of the years — 70 and 32. Seventy years 
have come to your pastor as they" come to other men; thirty-two are 
, embraced in tne relation of pastor and people. It is an occasion in 
which two parties equally share. There could be no words of cheer 
for the pulpit today had there been no responsive pew. This thought 
with others presses upon me, till I cannot forbear giving them 
utterance. 

More than half of my life I have lived with you, — and you have 
been to me my family. Your children have been my children. The 
sentiment of tender, true friendship between us has reached a matur- 
ity that can be trusted. I am sure of it. I am settled upon it. It is 
so much a part of my life — I go on in its abiding presence as I do in 
the blessing of the sunshine, apparently unconscious. The tender- 
ness that comes with reminiscence broods over us to-day, and for 
once in my life I could easily confess my love for the living and my 
grief for the dead. But the hopes and needs of the future are too 
vivid to allow a monopoly of sentiment. 

This should be a season of renewal in all spiritual things — a 
quickening of our love for the faith we profess, and our sense of the 
sacredness of its stewardship; a re-baptizing into the spirit of high 
resolve, else its real aim is lost. 

I know your pastor did not invite you here to listen only to words 
of personal appreciation and congratulation, however dear. He 
needed no reassurance of your tender regard. All along this has 
come to him in full measure, and he responded. And here may be 
the mutual weakness to overcome. 

In our long family relation we have come near crystallizing 
around the idea of friendship. 

A pastorate of years is a beautiful picture* but its termination in- 
volves serious problems. The relation is not easily dissolved. An 
adjustment to the new circumstances is unnatural. 

There has been something like a wrench. 

We have gone on in one way till we scarcely know how to make 
a turn. Only as we place the value of an idea higher than an indi- 
vidual or a personality can we pass the crisis safely. The friend is 
the bible. He represents our cause till, at last, he and our cause are 
synonymous — we have no cause separate from him. 

Loyalty in friendship is precious beyond expression, but the fruit 
of this relation between pastor and people should be a loyalty other 
than that of friendship. 

This church was organized and has grown in answer to another 
want. Your fathers planted their homes on these prairies. Next to 
them, as natural as growth in body or mind, came the desire for 
church home. Had there been no ."individuality in the character of 
this desire, aside from the idea of worship in its general sense, there 
might have been no demand for this special church. Ideas shape 
our choice in matters of worship and religion, as in all other depart-, 
ments of life. It was the persistency of ideas that laid this founda- 
tion — that would not allow your fathers to accept other foundations. 
This is your inheritance — the imperativeness of ideas in religion. It is 
a plea for this inheritance that I make to-day, — that you lose not the 
sight of it in the more readily-grown love of friend for friend. 

Tour children are to be considered even as your fathers cared for 
you. 

In your hands their simple prairie beginnings have grown to the 
beautiful country homes round about our little village— its pride and 
strength. This spiritual home of their planting — is it less impor- 
tant? And whose is it? And to whom shall it descend — and how? 
You who have so vigilantly guarded from degeneracy all material 
things, need but quickening", that resolve and effort keep their accus- 
tomed hold, and more — grow with the growth of years. To go 
back, or to stand still, is a crime against two parties — yourself and 
your children. With you there is no question as to the church home 
most necessary for you. With them it is not 60 clear. They read- 
ily see the difference between ourselves and our neighbors — the rea- 
son is not so apparent 
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Dear fellow-workers, we should be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is within us — aye, more — teach by our example that we have 
a faith. 

I have in my mind one instance in our spiritual commonwealth 
which always presses itself upon me as a command: •• Go thou and 
do likewise. 

The pastor gathers the children and young people of his flock for 
regular instruction in the meetings of their religion. The name he 
takes for his work is an old one, but in the Divine light of discovery, 
which is like the coming of the Lord in these later days, this pastor's 
prophetic instinct finds the perennial fitness in the name ; and so his 
class is called a Confirmation Class. As I said, this is some of the 
work we ought to do for the young who belong to us. It should 
not be dogmatizing, but in the spirit of freedom, righteousness, and 
love we should seek to establish them in a faith beyond the reach of 
cavilling ; — a religion so natural it could not be resisted ; — so moral 
and saving its Divine beneficence could not be questioned. 

Friends, this is not a chimera. The faith and the religion are 
ours theoretically. They only wait illustration and unfolding in our 
lives — our lives and words. 

Irreverence and indifference are most difficult to eradicate when 
once rooted. A religion so consistent as ours, so full of all blessed 
benignity, can never be responsible for these dreaded evils. 

If they come we sow the seed with our own hands, from a crop 
grown in our own hearts, for which -we alone atc responsible. Irrev- 
erence and indifference ? To guard from these i6 our problem. We 
have attained our religious freedom; we have grown almost callous 
in its enjoyment, and what legacy are we thinking about for this 
next generation ? The question haunts me. We have spoiled all 
relish for a more conservative way. Without consistent zeal and 
earnestness we practically deny all that we claim. The quick instinct 
of youth readily discerns if we be alive or flagging in our interest. 

The work of the past will not answer for the present. The house 
the fathers built will not stand intact, and sufficient for two or three 
generations. Growth means a constant replenishing. 

We must pass along the word of life committed to our keeping. 

This is the vatchman's cry, forever sounding in my ear; and this 
day I said I will lay bare my burden to my friends. 
Yours in all sincerity, 

H. H. Covell. 

Mr. Covell rose and, with tears in his voice, disclaimed 
much that had been said of him. "Still," said he, "the 
substance of what you say of us ought to be true — no more of 
me than of any man. Men ought to be noble. The capac- 
ities of their nature point to high excellence as their aim 
and destiny. ... A poor, lean, unproductive, unevent- 
ful life seems out of place on this planet. . . . Oppor- 
tunities are such and of such infinite variety that every kind 
and quality of capacity is sure to find ample ministry. Bound- 
less love and infinite wisdom could not devise better condi- 
tions for human growth. Men ought to be true, and good, 
and loving and forgiving. They ought to be helpers of each 
other. They ought to be sincere, upright, honest, tender. 
They ought to be noble. Ought, 'lo I say? This grand 
word, born in the beginning, traveling down through the 
centuries, moving the heart and touching the lip of every 
child of man, is yet inadequate to give full expression in the 
case. Nobility is not only the duty, 1 ut the right and natural 
inheritance of men. 

" Were men as open-eyed religiously, as jealous of their 
rights ethically and religiously as in finance, society, gov- 
ernment, then would there l>e such vigorous declaration and 
maintenance of their rights to manhood as this world has not 
yet witnessed. And we are coming to this. The world 
waits for it. The signs are here already. Behold them in 
the ever-inrreasing study of the long-neglected book of God 
— Nature. Behold them in the growing reverence paid to 
the laws of God as they apply to our whole complex being. 
Behold them in those humane institutions all over the land 
that give bread to the hungry, raiment to the naked, eyes to 
the blind, ears to the deaf, feet to the lame, health to the 
sick, reason to the demented. Behold them in those move- 
ments whose object is enlightenment, sobriety, social purity, 
religious freedom, culture for the masses of the people. Be* 
hold them in this gathering, in the transactions of this hour. 

"You came not here from your homes and labors and com- 
forts at the expense of time and money simply to see me turn 
the corner of three score years and ten. Not for me and 
mine are these glad looking faces here to-day; but for a 
cause, and that cause is no more, no less than fullness of life 
in man, the securing of the rights that fall to our humanity 



by the gift of God, the right to nobleness, to godliness, to 
virtue, to high excellence, the right to be and become all 
that the forces of our nature promise. ... In this 
third of a century nearly which I have spent with you I have 
witnessed great changes in society, in the theories and meth- 
ods of doing in all branches of life and in the religious 
thought of the world. And while I, living in the midst of 
this illuminating time, have found occasion to change my atti- 
tude toward many things and theories, yet in reference to the 
great purpose of life, the opening of the mind and heart to 
the divinity within and without us, I am the same as when 
first I opened my mouth among you in 1853, the same yes- 
terday, to-day and forever. Near a half century ago I chose 
the church as the sphere of my action, and with all its faults 
and crimes and superstitions I would do it again if I had it to 
do over. The true church has its basis in the indestructible 
needs of the human soul, and its true mission is to reveal 
truth and duty and beauty and light and love to the world. 

" And now as I look back on these years, I cannot be blind 
to some victories that have been won, some good that has 
been done, some souls that have been helped. I confess to a 
satisfaction in the recollection of every good accomplishment. 
I will not disguise the joy I have felt in signs of growing in- 
telligence, of fuller appreciation of the best thought, of aspira- 
tions for the better life; and in all evidence of self-denial for 
the good of others. Nor will I disguise the pain I have felt 
in witnessing any downward step that may have been taken, 
any departures from principle, any indifference to the sublime 
questions of life and religion. Like a father, I have taken 
the honor of the family in my keeping. When joy came to 
it, it came to me. When sorrow came to it, it came to me. 
And while my wife and I have taken the weight and measure 
of every member of our household over and over again, while 
we have been keenly alive to faults and shortcomings, 
it gives me pleasure to say that little of disgrace has ever 
come, scarcely a note of discord during this third of a century. 
A private family with no more jars, no more friction, with 
as much brotherly feeling and kind regard as has been mani- 
fest in our church relation might justly challenge our admira- 
tion. That we have stood for what we ought and been truly 
loyal to our light; that we have finished the work given us to 
do, cannot be said — we have rather just begun it. The path 
• may seem long behind us and the end near before us; but as 
we travel on new and more inviting fields come to view. We 
have but touched the uses, the beauties, the duties of the near 
end of some things; but that touch is the prophecy and 
promise of greater things. Oh, ye children of light, ye lovers 
of truth, be loyal to the light already given and more 
shall come to you. Obey the truth revealed and her treasures 
shall open upon you. 

" Dear parishioners, we have traveled together a long way, 
and if there shall be a little less of personal nearness in com- 
ing years we know it is for the best. Spirit nearness remains. 
Let us behave ourselves in the future as in the p»ast, in such 
manner as to retain the confidence, the friendship and affec- 
tion of each other.' ' 

Thus spoke the pastor in resigning his official relation to 
the church of Buda. His personal relation will never cease, 
and, in a sense, he will always be pastor of the Buda church. 

Mr. Covell was elected secretary of the state conference in 
place of J. R. Effinger resigned. 

Mr. Jones said, in nominating Mr. Covell, that thebusiness 
committee had selected him as the youngest man in the con- 
ference. His freshness of thought and ripe experience will 
make his services invaluable to our missionary interests. 

According to programme the closing words had been 
spoken and the birthday jubilee was at end. But wait a bit. 
A certain important side of the church life had not been 
heard from. Its time was coming. At noon on Sunday the 
unsuspecting pastor took his place at the head of his Sunday- 
school. After brief preliminary exercises he was invited to 
face such music as he had never faced before. First a teacher 
on behalf of the teachers, ;<nd then class after class approached 
him with baskets of flowers and loving words until they had 
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him banked in with blossoms and fairly choked with emotion. 
At last he found his voice and in trembling tones expressed 
his surprise and delight at these manifestations of affection. 
The venerable pastor, surrounded by the fresh young faces of 
his children, the smiles, the tears, the flowers, the broken 
words of kindness and love — it was a picture long to be re- 
membered by those who witnessed it and a delightful illustra- 
tion of " the advantages of a long pastorate." j. r. e. 

Report of the Secretary of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference. 

Buda, Illinois, June 18, 1887. 

Since (Xtobei 1, 1886, with two-fifths of his time at your 
service, your secretary has traveled 6462 miles, and visited 
nine places — five established churches, three mission sta- 
tions, one wholly new field — and has planted one new self- 
supporting church. The churches visited were found to be 
in a flourishing condition. 

All Souls church, Chicago, is a bee-hive, making honey in 
all weather, and storing it up in lives of young and old. 

Geneseo settled down to a steady business of character- 
building some seventeen years ago, and the same two master- 
builders who took charge there are still on deck, doing loving 
and faithful service; and the current year began with unusual 
signs of prosperity. 

Geneva, where Conant began to preach forty-six years ago, 
is renewing its youth under its young minister, whose ordina- 
tion took place in this church three years ago. It is raising 
more money and doing more work than for many a day. 

Quincy, another of our elder parishes, was, when visited, 
without a minister, but with marked indications of a vigorous 
laity intent upon putting themselves into good working order 
when the new minister should put in an appearance. 
Charles F. Bradley, of Sandwich, Mass., has been called to 
the pulpit. 

Moline, next to the youngest church in this conference, 
gave a hearty greeting to your secretary, and besides gave him 
new hope for the interest committed to hands so willing and 
hearts so warm as theirs. The socials, the kitchen -garden, 
the Sunday-school were being carefully cared for. 

Hinsdale was visited on the 27th day of March. At the 
close of the service it was resolved to continue weekly meet- 
ings. In fourteen days' time the organization of Unity church 
was effected, and there has been no break in the succession of 
services from the beginning. A Sunday-school has been 
organized, the teachers have organized themselves into a study- 
class which meets once a week, and there is every indication 
of a live, vigorous church. The question of a permanent 
minister is being seriously considered. 

The mission stations at Mattoon, Tremontand Warren have 
been visited regularly each month excepting Tremont, where 
services — suspended through the winter months — have been 
resumed with much interest. They have just made an ar- 
rangement with Rev. H. A. Westall, of Bloomington, by 
which they are to have preaching every Sunday afternoon. 
Mattoon is showing increased interest and confidence. Mr. 
H. D. Stevens, of Indianapolis, who is just finding his way 
into our ministry, has supplied them acceptably several times, 
and the hope has been expressed that some arrangement may 
be made, by which to secure him as their minister. 

Warren has sustained monthly services uninterruptedly 
through the year. At each visit I am impressed by the great 
interest the people have in our message. The movement is 
vigorous and enthusiastic, and promises to endure. Nora, 
near by, gives an audience two hundred strong, when we 
drive down after preaching twice in Warren and hold a third 
service. The adjacent country, I am told, has many liberal- 
minded formers. 

Galena, twenty miles away, is the most important point of 
all. I made a rather hurried visit to the place in mid- winter, 
found a few zealous friends and left them with a conditional 
understanding that a public meeting should be held the next 
month, but the arrangements were not completed. If we had 
the means to plant a man at Warren, I should expect him 



soon to be preaching regularly at Galena on the west, and at 
Nora on the south — and if he were just the man for the place, 
he would gather considerable support from the country around. 

I have been assisted from time to time by Messrs. Gannett, 
Galvin, Gillette, Stevens, Miss Graves and Mrs. Effinger. 
With their help I have been able to keep up the supply at our 
three missionary out-posts, spend five Sundays with our es- 
tablished churches, and a number of Sundays in inaugurating 
a new society at Hinsdale. 

The question of ways and means has hampered us as usual, 
or rather more than usual. At the annual session of this con- 
ference in October last, it was unanimously resolved that we 
extend cordial thanks to the American Unitarian Association 
for its past support, and that we solicit its co-operation in the 
fulure as in the past. This request was promptly forwarded 
to Boston. In January we learned that our request was* 
denied. The failure of the A. U. A. to respond as hereto- 
fore to our call for help struck off at once half of the resources 
of the conference. The field work has paid expenses and 
something over, but the remuneration for service rendered 
has been small. 

A committee was appointed at the October Conference to 
co-operate with your Secretary in making arrangements for a. 
series of ten Saturday evening lectures and ten Sunday morn- 
ing sermons, to be given during the winter at the university 
town of Champaign. In this matter the help of the American 
Unitarian Association was solicited, but not secured. 

Your secretary had correspondence on the subject with 
Prof. S. A. Forbes, of the State University, who is a member 
of our committee, and the chairman, Mr. Jones, corresponded 
with Secretary Reynolds, but without satisfactory results- 
And yet another resolution I desire to recall to your minds. 
I allude to the appointment of a committee of three — Mrs. J. 
LI. Jones, Rev. T. H. Eddowes, and Rev. Chester Covell — 
to prepare a brief history of the first fifty years of Unitarian- 
ism in Illinois, and to publish it in pamphlet form in connec- 
tion with the semicentennial address of Mr. Learned, deliv- 
ered before the October Conference. I do not know what 
progress this committee has made in its work, but I do know 
that its report is looked forward to with much interest as a 
permanent contribution to the history of the Unitarian move- 
ment in ihe west. To the chairman of that committee — Mrs. 
Jones — we are already indebted for valuable historical papers 
on the Western Conference, and our debt will be still larger 
when the Unitarian History of Illinois is laid before us. 

The engagement of my whole time by the Western Confer- 
ence puts upon me the necessity of surrendering into your 
hands the responsible trust which you imposed upon me as 
your secretary. 

From the central office I shall still stand ready to further 
your plans of work as f. r as in me lies consistently with other 
duties ; and I shall ever feel grateful for the kindness, the 
generous confidence and interest which I have received both 
from the ministry and laity of this conference. 

John R. Effinger, Secretary. 

Treasurer's Report of the Illinois Unitarian Conference 
from October 1, 1886, to June 15, 1887. 
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Chicago — Third Church $6000 

" All Souls Church 30 00 

Geneseo _•_ 20 00 

Princeton 15 00 

Tremont 10 00 

Quincy 20 21 

Individuals 3900 

From the field above expenses 85 60, 

$279 90 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing reports and programmes $ 28 00 

Paid to Mr. Effinger 251 90 

$279 90 
Marietta A. Dow, Treasurer. 
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Satisfied. 

[Owing to some important errors in the proof-reading of this poem in our last 
i; sue we are glad to reprint it, knowing that it will bear re-reading.— Editor.] 

When hope grows dim and shadows fall, 

And light seems all denied, 
I turn unto the One in All, 

Rest, and am satisfied. 

On rugged ways and storm-swept heights, 

My spirit may abide, 
But sees, through all, love's beacon lights — 

Trusts, and is satisfied. 

And through the clearing mists I hear, 

Far up the mountain side, 
The call in accents sweet and clear, 

Come, and be satisfied. 

Above the cloud-capped mountain top, 

God's love-lights still abide ; 
Before that shrine my spirit stops, 

Glad, happy, satisfied. 

The shadows far beneath me lie, 

The storm-clouds roll aside, 
And in the deep, sunlighted sky, 

My soul is satisfied. 

When angel hands shall lift the veil, 

Disclosing life's full tide, 
Its glory then the stars shall pale ; 

Wait, and be satisfied. 

Louise M. Dunning. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



The New Birth; -with a chapter on Mind Cure. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. 



By L. P. Mercer. 



This little volume, with its clear print of 127 pages, is a very 
pretty specimen of book-making. The title, moreover, is 
suggestive. And when we say it is written from the Sweden - 
borgian standpoint, and well written too, we have already 
recommended it to the attention of a class of earnest and cul- 
tivated readers. 

Perhaps not a very large class. For " The New Chmch " 
of Swedenborg, like the church of the Unitarians, has a lim- 
ited constituency. The two churches a e small, however, for 
different reasons. Let us by a convenient contrast compare 
them. Let us compare this book, which may be said to con- 
de. se within it the " Four Leading Doctrines " of Sweden- 
borg, with Gannett's " Year of Miracle," or West's " Uplifts 
of Heart and Will," which happen to be before me, and are 
very significant expressions of the Unitarian faith. F r the 
life and position of any church may be discerned in the 
literature of that church. 

The Unitarian church is small because in its treatment of 
religious themes and in its utterances of worship, it takes too 
little for granted, and always did, of all the great assemblage 
of beliefs once held or handed down from the past. It has 
dropped by the way and lost forever out of its liturgy and its 
homily, page after page of biblical and theological expres- 
sions, which in a former age seemed the only medium of the 
truth of God. To many therefore the language of Unita- 
rianism seems bare and negative. That fidelity to truth which 
leads the Unitarian to employ those words and those only, 
which express his meaning rationally and clearly, forces from 
the traditionalist and sentimentalist the cry, " ITiey have taken 
away my Lord, and I kiow not where th y have laid Him." 

But the Swedenborgian (and the remark pertains to the 
author before us) takes too much for granted. The style of this 
book seems every way smooth and dignified and excellent. 
But whoever without preparatory and habitual training essays 
to read it, will find himself dealing with a dialect strange and 
elusive; No novice can use or understand it. It is a language 
apart from the ordinary life of man. It is no longer heard on 



the streets, in court of justice, in congress, or in the schools. 
It is little heard in homes, except at morning devotions. It 
rises into mysticism — quietism. Some have adopted it and 
found great truth and comfort in it. And many of its positions 
seem so rational and just that one is disposed to give great 
credit and acceptance to the system. But on the whole, one 
needs to have been brought up in it or to have been forced 
to study it as a refuge from a bad theology in order to do it 
justice. It is religion standing on its head. 

"The New Birth" as treated by "The New Church," is 
freely described by the old phraseology, but with new mean- 
ings. Science and philosophy come to illustrate and expand 
the words of ancient scripture. Genesis is true. ' ' This story 
of man's fall is the only thing that can enable us to see our 
true position, and prepare us for regeneration by the grace of 
God." (p. 19). " Without the written word and the dispo- 
sition to accept it, learn it, and obey it as God's word, this 
work could never be accomplished." (p. 22). 

" The Holy Spirit is the proceeding spirit and life of Jesus 
as the human nature, and consequent form, which the divine 
essence assumed and glorified on the earth. . . . The 
humanity of Christ could not become the medium of the 
power of the Highest, except as it was wholly conformed to 
the divine essence as its soul. . . . The Holy Spirit is 
not an impersonal influence which pervades humanity, nor a 
blind unconscious force that is one with nature. It is the 
proceeding life, and thus the personal sphere of Jesus Christ." 
(PP- 38-9)- 

Of worship, Mr. Mercer says : " It is the very essence of 
all religion." " In all such acts [acknowledgement,. prayer, 
confession, adoration, &c.,] it is necessary that we should 
realize the Lord Jesus Christ as a personal, visible, approach- 
able God, wifrh whom we may be united in love and faith." 
(P- 58). " An <* he is to be addressed in the second person 
singular." "This fiction of a prayerful and devout spirit, 
without prayerful and devout acts . . . tends really to 
divorce religion from life." (p. 61). " Practical righteous- 
ness without acts of prayer, without acts of self-examination 
and repentance, without interior study and thought, is a thing 
impossible. " ' ' Love cannot exist without its indicating signs, 
the externals of worship." (p. 65). 

Precisely wherein we agree with such statements, or dis- 
agree, it is not easy for us to say, until we define alike the 
data of religious thought, or stand upon the same plane of 
vision. Sometimes the verbal differences which seem most 
radical and irreconcilable grow rather out of the accidents of 
our life, out of circumstances, association, education, rather 
than from any real divergence upon the great verities of senti- 
ment and life. l. 

The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger, author of " The Free- 
dom of Fakh." Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, i6mo M pp. 339. $1.50. 

As one familiar with Mr. Munger's earlier writings would 
infer, upon reading its title, the object of this book is to set 
forth the truths it treats in the light of common human ex- 
perience. The inductive method, which is a favorite method 
with this preacher, is here used in the presentation of ten 
discourses, to which are added four bearing upon the con- 
sistency of the adoption of the principle of evolution by 
Christians. The matter is candid, thoughtful (much of it) 
and suggestive. e. r. c. 

A Day in Ancient Rome, Being a revision of Lohr's " Aug Dem Alten 
Rom." By Edgar S. Shuraway, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature, Rutger's College. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

The title page informs us that this is the fortieth thousand 
of this little book of 96 pages ; and no wonder, for it is a very 
engaging little work. It leads us from place to place* in a 
pleasing walk about Rome as it was in the ancient Latin days. 
It is full of fine illustrations comprising plans of various por- 
tions of the city, well executed portraits of the old writers and 
emperors, fine prints of the arches and other ruins as they now 
are in modern Rome, and large and good pictures of portions 
of the ancient city restored. Some legends and stories are 
incorporated in the text. It is a beautiful little book. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



The Channing Club. — This organization 
last week atoned for a somewhat torpid year by 
the brilliant reception it gave to Robert Collyer, 
who is first, last and always in the hearts of the 
Unitarians of Chicago. Something over two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down to supper 
at the Tremont House. In due time Mayor Roche 
called the company to their higher enjoyment. 
After a feeling speech, in which he alluded to the 
impulse he received, when a young man, listening 
to Robert Collyer's preaching twenty years ago, 
he withdrew to attend to other duties and called 
D. L. Shorey to the chair, after which Robert 
Collyer, with the old time combination of pith and 
pathos, wit and wisdom, told the story of his Chi- 
cago ministry, in a way that warmed the company 
to heartiest fellowship and loving enthusiasm. 
So much as our space permits we will print in an- 
other issue. Speeches followed from various per- 
sons present, and the meeting closed by the trans- 
action of necessary business and the election of 
officers for the next year as follows : Executive 
Committee, Hon. John A. Roche, D. L. Shorey, 
P. P. Heywood, Geo. W. Dexter and E. H. Griggs ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. K. Waldron. 

Chicago. — At its recent picnic, the members 
of the Church of the Messiah surprised Pastor 
Utter with a vacation draft of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Mr. Utter has been burglarized two 
or three times since his arrival in Chicago, so the 
draft was inclosed in a neat bank called "Secu- 
rity." The Third church picnicked in Jackson 
park last week and closed their church for the 
season last Sunday. The Church of the Messiah 
will be closed after next Sunday. All Souls 
church celebrated its annual floral service last 
Sunday, at which four children were christened. 
A pleasant episode was the reception of a floral 
offering from the Sunday-school of the Third 
Unitarian church. Next Sunday they will hold a 
patriotic service, Mr. Blake and Rabbi Hirsch 
joining with the pastor. The church will be kept 
open throughout the vacation, Mr. Jones occupy- 
ing the pulpit July 10th and 17th, after which 
the pulpit will be supplied by lay members. 
— A pleasant reception was tendered to Robert 
Collyer by the ladies of Unity Church, last Mon- 
day evening. Many representatives of the four 
Unitarian churches, and from the great liberal 
church outside of the Unitarian churches, were 
present to greet the man whom Chicago ever de- 
lights to honor. 

B08ton Notes. — Rev. James F. Clarke has 
gone with his family to his seaside home, and al- 
ready feels a benefit from his change of residence. 
— The National Bureau of Unity Clubs has ar- 



ranged for a meeting of delegates July 27th, during 
the "Grove Meeting, ,, at Weirs, N. H. Also for 
a similar meeting at Lakeview, Framington, Mass., 
for Aug. 17. A circular with full information, to- 
gether with a copy of the constitution and a list 
of department committees, will soon be sent to 
every Unitarian minister, and to the head of every 
Unity Club. 

— The officers of the Meadville School begin to 
appear at our A. U. A. building. They seem satisfied 
with the work of last year, and hopeful of the 
future work to be expecte*d from them. 
— An interesting new departure has been taken m 
the Orthodox church in Berkeley street. De- 
pending upon the income from a charitable fund, 
they have determined to open their doors for a 
" People's Church," with a Sunday work of good 
sermon, music of a high class, courteous ushers and 
comfortable sittings, and on week-days popular 
amusements, children's festivals, semi-literary and 
semi-scientific conferences, and various industrial 
departments. 

Warren, 111, — The new State Secretary, 
Rev. Chester Covell, preaches at this place on 
Sunday, July 3. 

Meadville Theological School.— The 

anniversary exercises of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical school took place on Thursday, June 16. On 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday there were 
examinations in the different studies pursued 
through the year. The annual sermon before the 
school was given by Rev. J. G. Townsend, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., in the Unitarian church, on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Hosmer, of Cleve- 
land, took part in the service. The pulpit and 
front of the church were tastefully decorated with 
masses of wild flowers and ferns. The sermon, 
from the text " Man shall not live by bread alone," 
emphasized the spiritual side of life, and presented 
religion as inherent in man and as natural as smiles 
and tears. It was charming in its "sweet reason- 
ableness " and its simplicity. Droctor Townsend 
speaks without notes, has a poetic rather than 
argumentative style, appeals to the deeper senti- 
ments of the soul as one who believes in them, 
and thus awakens responses. Following the ser- 
vice in the church a pleasant reception was held in 
the adjacent parlors, the special feature of which 
was the surprise which has been prepared for Pro- 
fessor Cary. And happily it was a complete surprise. 
This commencement rounded the full quarter-cen- 
tury of this loved and honored teacher's connec- 
tion with the school as professor of New Testa- 
ment literature. The modest scholar suddenly 
found himself the object of all eyes, while Mr. 
Mott, of the graduating class, in the name of the 
students who have come under Professor Cary's 
instructions through these twenty-five years, 
voiced the grateful remembrance of them all in 
presenting to him an elegant mantel clock. Brief 
addresses followed from several graduates present 
and from students now in the school. Among 
the former were Mr. Chaffin, of North Easton, 
Mass., Mr. Hamlet, of Brookfield, Mass., Miss 
Murdock, of Humboldt, la., and Professor Barber, 
now connected with the school. Secretary Rey- 
nolds spoke and Doctor Livermore added his 
pleasant and appreciative word. Letters were 
read from various graduates and other friends. 
An event worthy to be celebrated, all felt — 
this quarter- century of devoted and noble ser- 
vice; and the only regret was that all the stu- 
dents who have gone out from his instruction 
could not have gathered around their teacher on 
this festival occasion. 

On Thursday morning the graduating exercises 
took place in the church. Mr. Chaffin offered 
prayer. There were three original hymns upon the 
programme, by Mrs. Emma E. Marean, Mr. Mott, 
of the graduating class, and Mrs. E. L. Douthit. 
We give them for the interest of those who will 
not see the programme : 

Eternal Life, whose love divine 

Enfolds us each and all, 
We know no other truth than thine, 

We heed no other call. 

Oh, may we serve in thought and deed 
Thy kingdom yet to be, 



Till Truth and Righteousness and Love 
Shall lead all souls to thee. 



Hold our hands ! thou mighty Father, 
Keep our faces turned to thee ; 

In the work we take upon us 
Friend and guide and helper be. 

Hold our hands! all -holy Spirit, 
Let us in thy strength be strong, 

Healing all the human blindness 
That has done thy goodness wrong. 

Hold our hands ! O, God Eternal, 
May we as thy prophets be, 

In thy perfect wisdom trusting, 
Stand for all we know of thee. 



Go ye forth, the Lord is calling 

Laborers unto his fields, 
Where the harvest white is falling 

'Neath the blade the spirit wields. 

Is your heart within you sinking 
At the weary work undone ? 

Does your soul despair of drinking 
Of the glory Christ has won ? 

What though high the sun is burning? 

What though hard the cross ye bear ! 
Press ye onward ! never turning 

Till the pearly gates appear. 

The essays, all marked by a practical aim and 
earnest spirit, were as follows : Enthusiasm in the 
Ministry, by Mr. Henry H. Brown, of Saratoga, 
N. Y.; The Church and the Children, by Mr. 
Albert Wilgus, of Dayton, Ind. ; English Unitarian 
Leaders, by Mr. Frederick B. Mott, of Leicester, 
England. Besides the above, Miss Helen G. 
Putnam, of Dedham, Mass., who has been a spe- 
cial student in the school the past year, goes out 
into the field. All four enter at once upon active 
work. Miss Putnam will join our little band of 
women preachers in the northwest ; Mr. Mott is 
to preach the next few Sundays in some vacant 
pulpits in Massachusetts; Mr. Brown will spend 
the summer in missionary work in Maine, 
where he had experience last summer and is 
wanted again ; and Mr. Wilgus will begin a move- 
ment in Lafayette, Ind. The good wishes of pro- 
fessors and fellow-students go with them, and the 
good wishes of those already at work will greet 
them. At the giving of the diplomas to the grad- 
uating class the degree of B. D. was conferred 
upon Miss Marion Murdock, of the class of '85, 
upon having passed the requisite examinations. 
There have been thirty-one students, regular and 
special, in the school the past year. H. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



All Souls Church. — A national service 
will be held in this church next Sunday 
morning beginning at 11 am. Rev. J. Vila* 
Blake and Rabbi Hirsch, and their respective 
congregations, are expected to join with the 
church and pastor. Sunday-school at 9:30 
a.m. A new course of lessons on the life and 
times of Channing is just beginning, and all 
interested in the subject are invited to enter 
the school. Teachers* meeting, Friday even- 
ing at 7:30. 

♦-* 

Something: New 
and most important. Plallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
can furnish you work that yon can do at great profit 
and live at home, wherever you are located. Either 
aex; all ages. Asa P. Rand, Westboro, Mass., writes 
as that he made fttiO profit in a single day. Every worker 
can make from $5 to $25 and upwards' per day. All is 
new. Capital not required ; yon are started free. Full 
particulars free. Send your* address at once. 



When on your vacation, if you think of spend- 
ing a week, or even less time in Boston, and want com- 
fortable quarters, convenient location and moderate 
charges, no house in the city is so well prepared to give 
you all these as the United States Hotel; located with- 
in five minutes walk of all the Western and Southern 
depots and steamboat landings, as well as the great 
retail establishments and places of amusement and 
Interest. 
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EDITORIAL. 



We do not wish men to act as if nothing were known and 
nothing valuable had been done; but that would be less an 
evil than to suppose all is known and nothing to be done. 

The fear of death is really for many people nothing more 
than the fear of losing their bodies; as for their souls they 
have lost those long since. They cannot bear to think of a 
cessation of their physical senses and pleasures, though their 
minds and affections have scarcely ever been objects of regard 
and cultivation. 

Whoever pronounces the word " Evolution " as the 
rational symbol of his religious philosophy or faith, thereby 
links himself with all the past. The believer in "develop- 
ment " has in his hand no instrument wherewith to sever him- 
self from any historic good. He stands on the shoulders of 
all time. Ail effects are thus bound to all causes. 

We often hear of the number of Unitarians to be found in 
orthodox churches ; — not those who have been made such by 
orthodox preaching, but more particularly those who have 
been fitted for those fellowships by Unitarian preaching. 
Neither " ethical " nor " Christian " Unitarians appear to be 
covetous of the chief honor in this business. Each seems to 
be quite willing to give the credit to the other party. And 
yet it would look reasonable that the transition would be 
easiest between those who stood nearest together, would it 
not ? Take Phillips Brooks's church in Boston, for example, 
which is said to have many Unitarians in it. Are they more 
likely to have gone there from Theodore Parker's old society, 
or Mr. Savage's, or from the First church and King's chapel ? 
It would be easy to make a similar comparison in other cities. 

St. Louis has been trying the Sunday closing law. The 
strain is likely to be a severe one. It is hoped by the license 
and beer-gard«n advocates that the " test-cases" now before 
the courts will result in a decision of the unconstitutionality 
<»f the law, which was originally passed in 1857. The press 
gives little encouragement of enforcement. The German 
papers treat it as a part of the puritanism of the churches, and 
speak bitterly of the selfishness of the clergy of the "Evan- 
gelical Alliance," who manage to shut up all places of resort 
for the poor and over-worked, then close their churches for 
the heated term and go off on fine salaries to enjoy vacation 
pleasures, by sea and land. Mr. Snyder preached on the 
folly of making Sabbatarianism the ground for this form of 
legislation, with an appeal to the public to broaden and mul- 
tiply all rational means of Sunday amusement and recreation. 
If a great city leaves its crowded masses to be furnished with 
entertainment on Sundays by private enterprise, it is very 
likely to take that form out of which the most money can be 
made. 

St. Jerome, that great scholar and gossip among the Latin 
fathers, was much given to dreams and visions. He liked 
the smooth style of Cicero. He disliked the uncouth idiom 
of the Scriptures. Once, however, in the spirit, he was sum- 
moned before the Judge of the Universe. " Who art thou ?" 
asked a voice. " I am a Christian," replied Jerome. " Thou 
liest," thundered back the great Judge, " thou art naught but 
a Ciceronian." Thereupon he betook himself to the Sacred 
Writings "Thou knowest, O Lord," he prayed, "that 
whenever I have and study secular writings I deny Thee." 



But the change did not temper his spirit, 
most reckless partisan of the western church. 



He became the 



The Thoughtful Unchurched. 

Nearly thirty years ago, at a religious anniversary in the 
city of New York, Rev. Doctor Osgood, still loyal to the Unita- 
rian name, prophesied the church to be. In his vision he saw 
a building of God. Into it a great company entered : the 
High Church of Pope Hildebrand, the Low Church of John 
Calvin, and the No-Church of Ralph Waldo Emerson — all 
united in the Broad Church of a Divine Humanity. 

Emerson was his typical man of the unchurched. " But 
this No-Church (he said) is to be respected." There are t 
elements outside of all forms of Christianity indispensable to 
a rounded faith; and the church of the future must "take 
the 'No-Church ' into its keeping." 

Emerson then was the favorite type of a man unchurched 
— denying himself the luxury of a religion. But now we see 
there are many types. Besides transcendentalists there are sci- 
entists, statesmen, reformers, authors, ethical culturists — how 
many names under these heads rise to our thought ! What 
university does not number such among its ablest professors ? 
What community can not name such among its influential 
citizens? 

Doubtless the first question of the Unitarian, or of any 
church, concerns the life lived within itself. Religion above 
all things begins at home, and with the individual. The first 
law of an effective altruism is self-fidelity. Has the personal 
character been disciplined and renewed ? 

"This above all, — to thy own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

Even the second duty of the church, in importance, is per- 
haps that which it owes to the thoughtless unchurched : to the 
weak and ignorant and bad. But because we have felt that, 
as a church, we had some special fitness for appealing to the 
intelligent and strong, the question is inevitably asked which 
involves our relations to the thoughtful unchurched. 

" All, as many as we are (said Renan to an English audi- 
ence), we are sons of martyrs." Yes; and these men stand- 
ing outside of leligious fellowships are the sons of martyrs ! 
Get at their history and you shall find that somewhere back a 
heart was pierced for an honest doubt ; a life was hurt or 
blasted for opinion's sake. Not a few stand there as martyrs 
in their own right, wearing names of pitiless odium placed 
there by the sects. The church of God ordained to teach 
religion and virtue has cumbered itself with cabalism and tra- 
dition ; it has made thinking with honesty a peril, and exist- 
ence a burden; until good men and true welcomed excom- 
munication as a relief and joy. 

But why trouble ourselves about these? Because we can 
not help it. Because we are a Unitarian church. Because so 
recently we ourselves were cast out standing for freedom and for 
reason, and still remember the epithets that were lavished upon 
us. Nor has the Christian world even yet forgotten or forgiven 
us for our religious crimes. So we feel ourselves neai these 
exiles of faith, better fitted than others to enter into their 
thought, to do them justice. Our mission is to unbelievers. 
Mo;eover we think we see how religion stabs itself, dooms it- 
self to eternal incompleteness, wh'le it seeks to organize with- 
out their presence or their aid. We ought to be able to make 
them feel that they need us, but we need them. 

"There are many of our best men (said Max Mtiller in 
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Westminster Abbey), men of the greatest power and influence 
in literature, science, art, politics, aye, even in the church 
itself, who are no longer Christian in the old sense of the word. 
Some imagine that they have ceased to be Christians alto- 
gether, because they feel that they can not believe as much 
as others profess to believe. We can not afford to lose these 
men ; nor shall we lose them if we learn to be satisfied with 
what satisfied Christ and the apostles, with what satisfied many 
a hard-working missionary." 

Christianity has been identified with civilization, yet what 
do we see? A church calling itself Christian, freely offering 
salvation and fraternal sympathy to a negro of the plantation, 
or to an Indian of the reserve, yet hesitating to make a fellow- 
ship here or a hope hereafter broad enough to include men 
like Emerson and Darwin, or women like Harriet Martineau 
and George Eliot ! 

Can we do anything to correct this false perspective of the 
creeds? Or have we only some milder martyrdom kept in 
store, for those who will not speak our phrases or think our 
thoughts? If any duty rests upon us in this matter more than 
upon others, it is to be just to men who, by the free use of 
reason, have been forced out of religious associations. We 
have much yet to learn from the representatives of non-con- 
formity and infidelity. Mostly they have been driven into 
their antagonism by inadequate ideas of God, by a Christian- 
ity repulsive to intelligence, by a worship destitute of dignity 
and sincerity. 

We have heard it said in our time that *' no man is an athe- , 
ist who believes in a single attribute of God. M So, no man 
is an infidel who believes in a single virtue. Church member 
or not, and before that was possible, he was a child of God ; 
and any virtue practiced is a form of enthusiasm ; is a letter 
in the language of worship; is the germ which holds in it the 
potency of an elaborate ritual. We have not to create a sen- 
timent, but to organize and develop a sentiment which 
already exists. It is on this ground that the Unitarian church 
historically stands. The first and simplest form of spiritual con- 
sciousness, the soul's native and inalienable conviction, leads 
up and on until life opens upon all human and cosmic and 
divine relations. If some cry out to you to put a roof over 
men's heads, reply, " But we cannot build a house from roof 
down \ we must build from foundation up," or have but a 
castle in the air. 

When Luther made his simple catechism for the least in- 
structed in the Christian faith, he wished also to frame a form 
of worship so broad that even the heathen and Turks might 
join in it. And Frederick Denison Maurice, saturated with 
Christian feeling, would not have the co-operative societies of 
England carry the word " Christian " in their organization, 
well knowing, as he said, that "there were many reasons 
besides disbelieving " which made men unwilling to use it. 
" I have felt (he wrote) that a Working College, it it is to do 
anything, must be in direct hostility to the Secularists; that 
is to say, must assert that as its foundation principle which 
they are denying. But to do this effectually it must also be 
in direct hostility to the Religionists ; that is to say, it must 
assert the principle that God is to be sought and honored in 
every pursuit, not merely in something technically called re- 
ligious." 

What, then, is our thought of a Broad Church ? It is the 
most "complete expression," "the most effective organization 
of the moral order." It is a co-operative society of righteous 
endeavor. It is a school of the motives, a college of the 
sentiments, and a field of action. There we are to learn the 
relations of man to man, of man to the universe, in order to 
feel and live them. All are welcome. And we do not fore- 
close thought in that institution by pledging any learner to 
conclusions not reached by his own powers. We lead him on 
and up as far as we can, to the best and highest we know. 
We would approach all men, whether within or without, with 
self-evidencing testimony, with charity, with truthfulness, 
with impartiality. We would teach them to discern the deep 
significance of every responsible act; to invest their daily 
words and deeds with faithfulness ; with conscience, which is 



" the creative principle of religion ;" with a spirit which per- 
mits no isolation of human lives or callings ; but with divine 
sympathy links least with largest, finite with infinite. 

j. c. L. 

Morality of Newspapers. 

D. R. Goudie, of this city, has written a strong editorial in 
his good paper, The Best of Everything, for June 25th, After 
quoting from a daily newspaper an article in praise of a recent 
aot of the Illinois legislature against selling tobacco to 
minors, Mr. Goudie remarks : 

" The above article meets our entire approval, and we sincerely 
twist that the act referred to will be * vigorously enforced. ' We also 
want to draw the attention of our readers to the 6omewhat singular 
circumstance that while the editor was inserting his editorial 
4 Against Selling Tobacco to Minors/ the advertising department of 
his paper was putting in a two-column advertisement in favor of a new 
brand of five-cent cigars. In other words, while the editor was show* 
ing up the evils arising from the use of tobacco by the children, 
and laying the lash on the backs of 'the petty hucksters/ 'the 
miserable people who carry on this traffic utterly indifferent to the 
injury they are doing, and the vicious and criminal habits they are 
inculcating, so long as they- gather in the nickles,' his 4 wicked part- 
ner/ the business manger, is raking in — not nickles — but hundreds 
of dollars for doing precisely the same work as the * petty hucksters/ 
only he is doing it in a wholesale manner. 

***** * 

We have reprinted from the same paper admirable articles denounc- 
ing the drinking habits of the people, and showing up in the most 
telling language the wretchedness, misery and crime that comes from 
indulgence in strong drink, and a few days thereafter we have seen 
' an entire page of the paper given up to an audacious and lying adver- 
tisement of a new brand of bad whisky with a nice name. Who 
can measure the injury that may have been inflicted on individuals 
and society by that and subsequent advertisements of the same kind ? 
The advertiser certainly did not pay hundreds of dollars for his 
"ad." without the belief that he was going to make many new cus- 
tomers. If he did make customers what follows? Drunkards, mis- 
ery, wretchedness, poverty and death. 

***** * 

The editor sits in his sanctum and preaches temperance, or even 
prohibition. He thunders out his anathemas on the liquor dealer, 
and deplores the evils of the drink habit, while the business manager 
rakes in the dollars by spreading before the people the lying adver- 
tisements by which the suffering and the unwary are lured to a 
drunkard's doom. The editor does the work of the moralist and 
teacher for the subscription price of the paper, and the advertisement 
department does the work of the devil for the sake of the shekels. 
Verily it is a strange combination. 

One of the most necessary reforms of this age and country is a 
reform in the method of conducting our newspapers. As it is now 
the editor uses his columns for the denunciation of all kinds of ras- 
cality, boodleism, etc., and the business manager charges so much 
per line for advertisements, the only and obvious purpose of which 
i& to swindle the unsuspecting greenhorns out of their money. 
* * * * * * 

"Who will help us to teach the newspapers consistency? Who 
will give us a hand for a raid on our great dailies? Echo answers, 
who ? This paper wants advertising and wants it bad, yet we have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no liquor dealer, no gambler, no 
4 business chance ' shark, etc., rich enough to buy one inch of space 
in its columns. Not because our paper i6 a temperance organ — for it is 
not. Not because we are under any obligation to any sect or party — for 
we are not — but simply because we consider it the duty of a paper to be 
consistent with itself. If it preaches temperance, honesty and fair- 
dealing in its editorial columns, it should be careful that its advertis- 
ing 6pace does not counteract and destroy the value of its teaching/ 

These are good ringing words. They have a tone of a bell 
calling the people to soberness and truth. If we know Mr. 
Goudie aright, his paper will set a good example. The ad- 
vertising pages of our huge dailies and weeklies are traps, 
snares, and black pits of fraud and shame which perplex the 
innocent, entice the weak, lead on the erring, and defile the 
whole country. And all for the dollar ! If only some papers 
offended in this odious matter they could be cut off from the 
household and family table, and left where they belong with 
other unwholesome and unrespectable things. But as all err 
in this detestable way, sound-hearted and sound-minded peo- 
ple either must forego the news altogether, or take it into 
their families mingled with this shameless traffic. But shame 
on the editors who do it, say we ! And the greater shame the 
more their position makes them inaccessible to reproach or 
penalty, and hence lays on them, if they had the conscience 
to feel it, the more serious responsibilty. J. v. b. 
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The Whirlpools. 

One strange, weird night, 
When heaved the ocean's boundless breast 
All silvered with the full moon's light, 
I could not rest. 

Our ship sailed fast ; 
The gleaming waters of the sea, 
Toward our right, whirled, circling past 
In majesty. 

Drawn round and round 
In still, smooth, swift, resistless flow, 
The current like a thread was wound, 
And sucked below. 

White hands upraised, 
And pale, beseeching faces set 
Toward the zenith — these, amazed, 
My vision met. 

I could not reach ; 
In vain the faces turned to me ; 
But when my last gaze yielded each 
Unto the sea 

There lay, beneath, 
The safe, strong arms of God's great love ; 
And so I saw the billows wreathe, 
And smiled above. 

Thanks for your care ! 
What fine proportions match these walls 
To yonder frescoed ceiling there ! 
This scene appals ! 

Here ebbs and flows 
A strong high tide of human life, 
And to my ear the uproar grows 

Tumultuous strife. 

The garment's hem, 
The borders of the room are calm ; 
The power of mind lifts out of them 
Half like a psalm. 

One finger feels 
The centering pulses of the world, 
When swift the bulletin reveals 

How, hurled and whirled, 

The hot blood leaps 
From point to higher point " On Change;" 
And fresh life round the maelstrom creeps 
In closer range. 

This is the pit ! 
The circling wh-irlpool, drawing down 
All venturing mortals into it 

To burn, not drown. 

For vice is fire 
With awful anguish at its core ; 
Are its red depths a funeral pyre, 

And nothing more? 

Can I be mad ? 
Or do these fiends forefingers hold 
Toward each victim, making glad, 

And shouting " Sold!" 

No lost soul cries 
," Save, save me ! " Each is wrapt intent 
Upon a hidden golden prize 

Till life is spent. 



Perhaps I dream, 
But if the scene is such as this, 
These human souls, down-circling, seem 
In some abyss 

Beyond compare 
With cool, deep billows of the sea ; 
— And yet the love of God is there, 
Which comforts me. 

Now let us go ! 
I have the picture in my heart, 
And, seeing it, shall ever know 
Thy kindly part. 

Minnie Stkbbins Savage. 



Matthew Arnold as a Pleader for the Things of 
the Spirit. 

Like Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Arnold has written a great deal on 
government, and like Mr. Ruskin he pleads always fbr an 
ideal state, an ideal truth, ideal justice, ideal manners, and an 
ideal religion. He is the farthest removed (re m your utilita- 
rian. 

But one is tempted to compare Mr. Arnold's views on 
democracy with those of some other famous defenders of it, 
to see how he stands by the side of those who are actually in 
the drift of the democratic spirit. Arnold is for equality, but 
he is still an aristocratic Englishman desiring equality on the 
terms, and only on the terms, of a fine culture. He does not 
propose to bend for a moment to the Philistine, to say nothing 
about the Populace. 

Walt Whitman's democrat is one who can read Homer and 
Goethe, and then don a flannel shirt and go out among the 
crowd of workmen and take a real interest in their pursuits, 
not meeting them in a lofty condescension, but on equal 
terms. I must confess that Whitman's democrat has a deep 
attraction to me, the more so because he seems in harmony 
with that divine law that is vivifying, spiritualizing, up-lifting 
the human race. Does not the Christian philosophy say: " It 
behooved him to be made in all points like unto his brethren ?" 
The spirit of the New Testament is, "I am among you as a 
servant." Caring for inferior things, for the weak, the 
ignorant, the outcast, for those who can not care for themselves, 
that is the nature of the All-Good. Going down to the very 
bottom of life to help up the lowest, that is the lesson of 
Christianity. When culture, and riches, and power estrange 
us from our kind, they have unmanned us, they have wrenched 
us from our vocation. 

One must, however, hold to this view concerning Mr. 
Arnold's teaching on Democracy : the sum of it is correct, its 
dominant spirit is fused with a salutary wisdom. 

There is this danger in America : Every one tends more 
and more to become no larger than his occupation — a me- 
chanic is just a mechanic, a farmer is just a farmer, each one's 
mental vision comprehends no more than just the little firma- 
ment of his pwn daily cares. He becomes indifferent to ideas. 
His life is eked out in a dull routine, and from indifference to 
ideas he drifts into hardness, into insusceptibility to ideas. 
This secularizing tendency does exist among us in a frightful 
degree. And it comes from our insistent failure to see and 
emphasize the true end of life. Our democracy is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Attend one of our " ruffianly nominations," 
where rankness, tobacco, whisky and profanity are as obtrusive 
as volubility and cheap philosophy, and you can not go 
away with much pride in our boasted franchise. We are con- 
stantly in danger, too, of putting mere quantity above quality. 
A government is a spiritual compact, and railroads, and ma- 
chine shops and fine business houses — large material results — 
are not positive proof that we are advancing beyond all other* 
in humaneness. Our thanksgiving sermon is generally a large 
throated boast about the number of bushels of wheat anrf 
pounds of pork we have produced. I went, not long snce 
into a large town — a brag town of 30,000 inhabitants, whost 
material thrift is something phenomenal — to get a book ; but 
how out of all proportion was the little bookstore I visited to 
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the surrounding vast store-houses and machine shops, and rail- 
roads ! Just a few inferior books on the shelves and nobody 
buying those. 

Now, Mr. Arnold comes to us and says, it is not so im- 
portant that we have farmers and engineers and architects, as 
that we have men, and that it is not so important what one 
has as what one is. He justly condemns the wide-jawed greed 
for material gain which leads to indifference to the only abso- 
lute good, and he insists that governments must produce men 
and women. This places him among first-rate teachers. No 
first-rate mind will ever teach that one is first a mechanic — a 
handle of the state or social machine — but that he is first a 
man. He does not exist for his body, but his body for him. 
By the perversity of some ill-starred god we are fast making 
the soul the servant of the body in this railroading, all-for- 
trade country of ours. The natural man calls loudly for his 
due, and the modest, shrinking, spiritual man must sit 
meekly by while the lordly worldlings have their carouse. 
Matthew Arnold is the prophet of a better day. He possesses 
in a large degree what most men lack, a clear discernment 
of the chief good of life. He returns to it again and agnin 
with the insistence of Socrates, or one of the old Hebrew 
prophets. " And the philosophers and the prophets, whom I 
at any rate am disponed to believe, and who say that moral 
causes govern the standing and the falling of stales, will tell 
us that the failure to mind whatsoever thing?? are elevated must 
impair with an inexorable fatality the life of a nation, just as 
the failure to mind whatsoever things are just, or whatsoever 
things are amiable, or whatsoever things are pure, will impair 
it ; and that if the failure to mind whatsoever things are ele- 
vated should be real in your American democracy, and should 
grow into a disease, and take a firm hold on you, then the 
life of even these great United States must inevitably suffer 
and be impaired more and more, until it perish." (Discourse 
on Numbers.) 

That for which Mr. Arnold stands, his highest and con- 
stant strain, is the sentiment of the ideal life. His pleading 
is for a renewed human society which shall find enjoyment in 
the things of the mind, in truth, righteousness and beauty. 
It is the old plea of Isaiah, Plato and Paul, which has been 
urged with so much charm of persuasion by Emerson and 
Ruskin. 

Mr. Arnold's method is the one he attributes to the New 
Testament, it is the method of inwardness. It is not new but 
it is fine and rare. We may say of Arnold what Mr. Scherer 
says of Amiel : " His malady is sublime and the expression of 
it wonderful." We do not, it is true, find in Arnold the- pas- 
sionate longing to possess God which Arnold found in Ober- 
mann, and we find in Amiel. Arnold's spiritual yearnings 
are fine, they have been sublimated in the school of life and 
fused into one undefinable ecstacy of passion — the passion* for 
perfection. There are points of resemblance between Amiel 
and Arnold. They have the same critical keenness, the same 
hungering for the things of the spirit, the same deftness of 
literary touch, the same distrust of conservative theological 
systems, the same method of referring all things to the spirit ; 
but the Frenchman is the profounder, perhaps ; his philosophy 
is deeper ; and he is master of a pathos which Arnold lacks. 
But Arnold is more connected, more complete, and more con- 
sistent throughout in his philosophy. 

Here, then, is Arnold's chief service to us: he brings 
brightness with him ; he puts light into our eyes (as Joubert 
said of Plato), so that we can see the true and good when they 
are presented to us ; and shall we not say that this illumination 
is more needed and more to be cherished and sought after 
than any grouping of mere bloodless, spiritless facts ? He be- 
gets in us the habit of referring all things not to conventional 
standards — that is the habit of every commonplace thinker 
— but to eternal verity. He is an earnest apostle of things as 
they ought to be, as contradistinguished from things as they 
are. He insists that what we need is not more railroads and 
larger market reports, but more light. He is the greatest 
pleader of this century for culture, he has put a new life into 
the word ; but the culture for which he pleads is vastly more 
than what your Philistine comprehends in that word. It is 



the expansion of life on all sides toward perfection 3 it is to 
grow stronger, sweeter, purer, in the hidden man ; to put far 
from oneself all seeming and to be bent on being. It would 
be easy to give a large number of extracts from Mr. Arnold's 
works which would clearly set forth this ruling spirit in them, 
but a small number must suffice now. 

Of Heine he says : "To this intellectual deliverance there 
was the addition of something else wanting, and that some- 
thing else was something immense ; the old-fashioned, labori- 
ous, eternally needful moral deliverance. , ' 
^Of Joubert he says : 

" For certainly it is natural that the love of light, which is 
already, in some measure, the possession of light, should irra- 
diate and beautify the whole life of him who has it." 

Again : 

" The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweet- 
ness and light. He who works for sweetness and light, works 
to make reason and the will of God prevail. He who works 
for machinery, he who works for hatred, works only for con- 
fusion. Culture looks beyond machinery, culture hates 
hatred, culture has one great passion, the passion for sweetness 
and light. It has one even greater! — the passion for making 
them prevail. It is not satisfied till we all come to a perfect 
man ; it knows that the sweetness and light of the few must 
be imperfect until the raw and unkindled masses of humanity 
are touched with sweetness and light." 

Mr. Arnold has the Greek serenity and self- poise, his usual 
mood is quiet and subdued. His feelings are those of the 
thoroughly cultivated man in whom that wise temperance 
which is bred of thought fulness is in the mastery. At his 
best, his thought, whether in prose or poetry, is beautiful 
with a beauty which is everlasting ; and it is radiant betimes 
with a light which is surely divine. 

G. D. Black. 

About Ourselves. 

FROM A PAPER READ BY ROBERT COLLY ER BEFORE THE CHANNING 
CLUB OF CHICAGO, JUNE 24, 1887. 

There are some here this evening who may remember that 
time I can never forget. The hard, horny hand, only two 
weeks away from the hammer and the anvil when you clasped it 
in yours, and the face you saw not quite clean yet from the 
grime of the forge. And my tongue, when you asked me to 
preach in the old church on Washington street, had still the 
strong Yorkshire burr in it, and that almost unpardonable sin- 
to a well-trained ear. I noticed it last summer in full force 
when an old friend on the other side of the water came to see 
me, and talking of another man who had come to grief observed: 
" Mr. Callyer, there was a 'hi' on him, the 'hi' of providence." 
In the old times, when they told a lot of poor creatuies to say 
"shibboleth," and they could only say "sibboleth," they 
slew them at the fords of the Jordan, so I was bewildered over 
that fatal letter, and could not get it right either way, to save 
my life. Nor did I know what to say to you beyond what I 
had said in my old mother church only a month before as a 
Methodist in very bad standing, who had been turned adrift 
because he would not believe in the eternal torments on which 
the old church set such a store, or in trje total depravity oi 
his own children — for that was where the trouble began on 
that question; or that men and women he deemed among the 
noblest he had ever known would be lost, because they did 
not believe in the trinity. A man, in a word, with plenty of 
reasons just then for what he could not believe, but very few 
for what he could. 

It all comes back to me now when my hair has grown white 
in the service — the good and happy service of all these years; 
that sweet and noble welcome you gave me in despite of the 
heavy discount I must have drawn on your expectations, and 
your patience and loving kindness with the rude, rough anvil 
block in the old mother church first, and then in my ever dear 
Unity. You may have forgotten it. I never can; and can 
only say, when it all comes back to me, if I forget you and 
yours may my right hand forget its cunning. We hear now 
and then of self-made men, and, stumbling into the pulpit as 
I did, from nowhere in particular, and with no training, those 
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who do not know my secret might call me a self-made minister.* 
It is not true. I am, under God, what you made me, the old* 
Unitarians in this city first, and then the great, masterful, warm- 
hearted city. I was a stranger, and you took me in; naked, 
and you clothed me with loving kindness; and I sit in my 
home far away from you now, and it all comes back to me 
fresh as the blossoms came back this spring. When the white 
man struck these prairies, and finding the natives, said : "Who 
are you, anyhow ? " they answered : "We are Illinois" — that 
is, we are men. It was about all I could say when I came 
among you, and I was not so sure of that even, with that brand 
of heresy on my brow that was still smarting from the burns. 
But you said : " It is all fight ; there is your work among the 
poor and in the pulpit, and we are right here to help you in 
the one and hear you in the other. 1 ' And you were my tutors, 
if I ever learned how to preach, and were what Paul would 
call my helpers in the Lord. So, in speaking about ourselves, 
I have had no option but to dwell on this memory, first of all 
for my own sake, and then for another reason and a better. 

It may fall out that the new generation which is taking 
chirgc of our good cause in this city will stumble on some 
rude, rough block that has been cast out as worthless or as a 
stumbling block indeed and rock of offense, and you will per- 
haps wonder whether it is worth your while to take ii in and 
see what can be made of it after all. Now, God forbid that 
I should boast, but if ever you should hear these old veterans 
say that there was some worth in the twenty years and more 
of my ministry in this town, mind what I tell you to-night: 
It was their courage and patience and loyalty — the fathers and 
mothers — that made me what I was. The reason lies with 
those gray heads and ever warm hearts, and others to match 
them, that are now. lying still in Rosehill and in Grace- 
land ; and — if I may use a term I rather like to use, — "don't 
you forget it." Give such an one, if you find him, the good 
welcome they gave me, and be sure that the better half of 
what he may be and do, if he is worth his salt, lies with you. 
I wonder still how they did stand it and bear with me and 
hold up my hands and heart. But so it was, and so it will be 
again, no doubt, if the new generation is true to its trust as 
the old was. Another memory stirs in me as I think of those 
good old times. It came to pass thirty years ago this summer, 
in this month, and it may be in this very week, that the old hive 
swarmed. It was not a strong hive, but the time had come 
for swarming, and so it had to be done. And the new swarm 
clustered on the north side and waited for a hive of its own, 
and got one, and got into it in the winter of 1859 — Christmas 
day, of all days in the year — and it was the coldest hive any 
swarm ever tried to endure. 

And then you know the story. We had two churches, if I 
may drop my metaphor, and I was called to the ministry of 
the second church. This is all about ourselves and among 
ourselves, arid so I may venture to say again that it grew clear 
in no long time that the daughter was not quite of the same 
temper and disposition as the mother; and I might even go 
so far as to say the dynamitic words radical and conservative, 
and use these as the terms of a certain difference and 
distinction. Now, when you strike these lines in religion 
there is still apt to be trouble, but in those times we were a 
little more sensitive about them even than we are now. 'I he 
minister of the new church was called to take the pulpit, or 
platform rather, of Theodore Parker, in Boston; called twice, 
indeed, but had the good sense to say no twice. But you 
will see how such a call would help settle the question as to 
which side he must belong, and the church that held on to 
him, as I think, by its heart-strings. But the truth was this: 
that to save his soul the minister could not have told you what 
he was, and he is still very much of that mind. I fear or 
hope — I do not know which — that he said what came first and 
let it go for what it was worth ; but there was no system about 
it and no training ; only this one purpose and plan : to be true 
to his own soul. So the purpose and plan must have leaned 
to radicalism if it was so, while that of the mother church 
leaned toward conservatism, especially in the good and loyal 
hearts of men like Jonathan Burr and of many good women, 
who wanted it all down in black and white,'just as Channing 



said it. And I mention it only for this reason. You may be 
sure, as it ciowds my heart with proud and tender memories 
again, that the old mother church, true as the daylight to her 
own spirit and purpose, was true as the daylight to her 
daughter, and said what a great minister said of his son when 
he found out what a radical he was : "I don't believe in his 
beliefs, but I do believe in him." So the old brave mother 
Messiah said of her daughter Unity, she was not going back 
on her well-born child. They were going to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, even if eyes front was not to be learnt, and one 
did look to the right and the other to the left. 

And so the day never came in all those twenty years when 
the two churches were not one in the spirit and purpose to 
stand fast in the liberty wherein Christ had made them free, 
and to keep free of entanglement in the yoke of bondage. 
Radicalism and conservatism, if the distinction must be 
drawn, were only as the double beat of the one heart, or as 
the forces that hold the stars on their steadfast way. It comes 
back to me now in tender memories touched with tears, how 
we never saw the day, so far as the two churches were con- 
cerned, when their ministers were not just as welcome in the 
one pulpit as the other; when in our little festivals on both 
sides of the river we were not only all welcome, but all expected. 
And what good times we did have at those festivals, to be sure; 
and how " poor as a church mouse " did lose its meaning ! 
So the second thing I love to remember '* about ourselves," 
the two churches first, and then the three and then the four, 
is that we never grew weak and poor, or sour and bitter, or 
even distant, as we say, because we could not quite agree. It 
was a good, honest give and take ; we were of one heart when 
we were not quite of one opinion, of the same household of 
faith, while we loved each our own rooms with their windows 
to the rising or the setting sun, or the north or the south, and 
none of us were so sure we were right as we were sure we were 
all right so long as we stood true to the words of the Master 
— "By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one for another." 

Then another memory stirs me and takes a wider sweep and 
grows very sweet and good as I plod on toward sunset and my 
rest. It is told of old Mr. Lenox, that when Doctor Dewey had 
newly come to New York, and Lenox, who was a good Pres- 
byterian, met him in a company, and, inquiring who he was, 
was told he was the new minister of the Unitarian church of 
the Messiah, the old gentleman sighed and said, then may God 
have mercy on his soul ! Now I have good reason for believ- 
ing that, all those years ago, there was such an element of 
sincere and painful bigotry in this city; but I do not think it 
outlived the years I remember, and I am sure there was left in 
it no man to whom two and two would make four who would say, 
touching any good and sincere Unitarian, "Well, may God 
have mercy on his soul ! M And for this there was a good and 
sound reason. Channing had said many years before our 
time, "lvalue Unitarianism only as a charter of freedom 
wherewith to seek the truth from God and his Christ, and to 
meet the wants of the soul as it seeks that truth." And 
then he said : "I want to stand under the broad sky to look 
for the truth, and welcome it from whatever quarter it may 
come," and, once more, that he wanted to be one with all 
those who were seekers of the truth wherever he might find 
them, and would not now that he had broken away from the 
bondage of one sect go into bondage with another — no, not 
even with the Unitarians if this should be their purpose. 



Moral Heroism. 

Life is single, with an eye 
One with the humor of every sky ; 
Only the timorous stand with dread 
Where the near gods have bid them tread. 
Out of the rainbow pluck the stcrm, 
And from the tempest all its harm. 
We may be saved by many ways, 
But never where the coward stays. 



H. L. ! . 
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Conversation. 



There is a very wonderful and beautiful promise in the 
fiftieth Psalm that needs frequent repetition in these days: 
"To him that ordereth his conversation aright will I shew the 
salvation of God." 

It is very much to be true in our conversation. Upon the 
reading of this remark, your first exclamation will be, " Why, 
I am true !" But think it over, see if you always say exactly 
what you mean, if you say anything ; or if you sometimes let 
a wrong expression of your opinion go forth in your silence. 
Politeness demands much from us, and we sometimes are so 
anxious to give all she demands that we are not absolutely 
truthful. It is very hard to be disagreeable, and ^so easy to 
be gracefully pleasing, and seemingly kind, or to think it is 
not just our business to say an unpleasantly true or wholesome 
thing. Sometimes it is not our business — we need not go up 
and down the world soliciting unpleasant conversation ; but 
if we are conversing, let us do it in an honest way. I heard 
some one say the other day, when speaking of a man who 
was singularly intelligent, well read, and clear in his opinions, 
which were always his own, and grew out of much thought 
and sifting, " Well, he is smart enough to dare to be honest." 
There is a good deal more in this remark than we are quite 
willing to believe, and it will bear thinking about. 

Further, it is much to be kind in our conversation. We 
can say what we do say in a polite way, a gentle or a strong 
way, a sympathetic or a reproving way, as the need may be. 
Nothing which is untrue or cowardly can be kind. Very 
often a person goes on thinking in a wrong way upon a sub- 
ject about which he holds decided, and decidedly expressed, 
opinions, because no one of the many persons he has con- 
versed with has had the courage or the kindness to show him 
he was all wrong. We are very apt to color the expression of 
our opinions by the general tone of the company of con- 
versationalists in which we may be. Perhaps we do this un- 
consciously ; and yet, it is not a true thing nor a kind thing 
to do even while it seems polite. 

" Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way." 

It is much to have our conversation clean. Do not start 
and think I am making an unnecessary remark to intelligent, 
cultivated people. Alas, nothing that can be said about 
conversation is more sadly needed 1 han this. Everywhere we 
meet " smuttiness." Not alone in the bar-room, the smoking 
car, the corner lounging place and the low assembling places 
of our land, but in the homes, among our boys and girls, among 
their mothers and fathers, their grown brothers and sisters. 
There is so much funniness, sometimes, in a slightly smutty 
story that it travels on and on along a line of people whom you 
would suppose would never repeat it. This thought of perfect 
cleanness in our conversation bears, too, its need of careful 
thinking over in oider that we may guard our lips. 

Be ready to say the strong word. The ability to do this in 
all needy places seems a gift with some persons; but, if you 
will watch and ask, you will find that it is not an easy, natural 
thing to do, but is the outcome of goodness, thought, earnest- 
ness, unselfishness and a desire to help in the progress of the 
world. 

"Turning the conversation " is, perhaps, one form of this. 
If you see that a conversation grows unkindly personal, or 
dwells upon a subject that is unpleasant or painful tv some 
one piesmt, or is not good for the boy or girl who is listen- 
ing, or is not profitable in any way, put in your strong turn- 
ing word. You may do more good than you know. Words 
are powerful things. If you keep your own, and those of as 
many others as you can influence, kind, true, clean and strong, 
your mission cannot be called a small one* 

Carleton says : 

" ' Careful with Are/ is good advice we know , 
'Careful with words' is ten times doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead ; 
But God himself can't kill them when they're said." 

Last of all, we touch upon the promised reward to him 
who ordereth his conversation aright. " To him will I shew 



the salvation of God." Very ample is it — full of peace and 
satisfaction. One beautiful phase of it is that we do not hare 
to wait to the end of our lives to see it. If we keep our con- 
versation always ordered aright, we shall see the salvation ot 
God all along our way. Life will be rich and beautiful ; re- 
turns that seem all out of proportion to our efforts will flow 
in upon us ; we shall feel that we are a help, a comfort, a 
power in the world, and the right thought that must lie back 
of the right word will make us grow in grace and strength. 

Juniata Stafford. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



Temperance in the Church. 

Editor of Unity: — Your lively columns induce me to give 
you a passing notice of progressive work at Luverne, Min- 
nesota. The Unitarian banner is afloat, and the standard 
bearer and body-guards are at their posts, while the regiment 
is ready for marching or for fatigue service. (I was forgetting 
army phrases till President Cleveland gave the order to return 
the rebel flags!) 

Last Sunday was " Flower Sunday," the first such in the 
life of the society. The result was very satisfactory and we 
hope very useful. In the first place there was the Banner, 
exhibited at the Westein Conference meetings recently held 
in Chicago, which appeared in public here for the first time. 
The Sunday-school answered the following questions : 

1. What are the great words on the banner about God ? 
Ans. The Fatherhood of God. 

2. What are the great words about' man ? 
Ans. The Brotherhood of man. 

3. What are the words by which we fellowship all who 
work with us ? 

Ans. Truth, righteousness and love. 

4. What do W. U. C. mean ? 

Ans. Western Unitarian Conference. (Then we looked 
on the other side of the lanner.) 

5. What is the name of this society ? 

Ans. Unity Congregational society of Luverne, Minnesota. 

6. What is the object of this society ? 

Ans. To promote True Christianity as the Religion c f 
Righteousness, Freedom and Fellowship. 

We used the " Service of Beauty," to which we had added 
the singing and responses on the 123rd page of " Sunny Side." 
The twelve recitations of the masters and misses made an 
instructive entertainment to the paients and friends of the 
Sunday-school. With the "Service of Beauty" it seemed a 
fit time to introduce some moral instruction lest the " Beauty 
God hath given might win us from the work ordained of 
Heaven." So I took the opportunity to explain to the 
people, who crowded the hall in which we worship, the object 
of the " Unitarian Church Temperance Society," also reading 
the Constitution. The congregation seemed to be deeply 
interested in the plan. and the general method. I had re- 
sojved to see if the Sunday-school would freely take a pledge 
while "among the lilies" and surrounded with flowers. So 
they were all asked if they would willingly take a pledge not 
to use intoxicating liquor or tobacco for the next twelve 
months. They all voted yes. Then came the subject of 
profane swearing. The thing was explained and attention 
called to the aptness of children, in anger, to say what they 
hear their elders say, and we should be verv careful not to ask 
a pledge which any are liable to break. When we were ready 
the pledge was presented as follows : 

THE TRUE HELPERS* PLEDGE. 

" I do faithfully promise that I will hot drink any alcoholic 
liquors nor use any tobacco during the next twelve months, 
nor will I intentionally use any profane language." The 
exhortation to be faithful and add to their number during the 
year, with the b'essing on them as thus entering the church 
by the tempe ance gate, seemed to impress the parents quite 
as much as it did the children. The children all took the 
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pledge standing ; when they were seated I turned to the con- 
gregation. I did have to admit to them that I could not ask 
them to follow the example of the children ! I felt that we 
stood on delicate ground, but, as a teacher, I declared the 
whole truth about the effect of tobacco on the body and on 
the mind. I think some wives there were sad that things are 
as they are, and daily the fathers of those boys smoke in their 
presence. I think the children gave the most eloquent ser- 
mon ever given in that hall — as action is more eloquent tl>an 
words. But it was the time to see if all that congregation 
would voluntarily subscribe to the following declaration and 
obligation. I was desirous of doing this, because directly 
opposite on the other side of the street are three saloons 
licensed at $500.00, and to be licensed after the first of July, 
probably, for $1000.00 annually. 

DECLARATION AND OBLIGATION. 

" The purpose of this society shall be to work for the cause 
of Temperance in whatever ways may seem to it wise and 
right ; to study the social problems of poverty, crime and dis- 
ease in their relations to intoxicating drinks, and to diffuse 
whatever knowledge may be gained ) to discuss methods of 
temperance reform ; to devise, and, so far as possible, to exe- 
cute plans for reform when it is practicable to do so. 

" We recognize our duty to be watchful of our influence over 
others, and discourage, in all ways that commend themselves 
to our judgment and conscience, the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage." 

After a sufficient explanation I asked all in the congrega- 
tion who heartily approved of this declaration and obligation, 
if they would be pleased to signify it by rising. Greatly to 
my delight nearly every adult person in the house arose. Was 
it not grand to pledge duty in the midst of beauty f It was a 
delightful hour for children and parents. 

We are only five hundred miles west of Chicago, and the 
sun to-day does not shine on a moie beautiful country than 
this valley of the Rock river in southwestern Minnesota and 
northern Iowa. Remember that the first Unitarian sermon 
ever preached here was in the month of November last. We 
are looking forward for a church edifice, and hope the abun- 
dant crop of this year will give the necessary means to 
build it. 

A man from Mankato, Minn., came up, and said he was a 
Methodist, but we had the most pleasing service he ever wit- 
nessed. He wanted something to carry away, and he took 
the resolutions and statement of doctrines which were passed 
at the last session of the Western ^Conference. 

May I not ask some of my brother ministers if it is not well 
to bring together into the closest union the useful and the 
good? 

The services closed by the "communion of the Flowers," 
everybody in the house taking of the emblems of " Divinity " 
in the beauty of a small bouquet, which is a " broken sight " 
of the All-Beauty. s. s. h. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



THE HOME. 



Two Pets. 



A Nameless Nobleman. By Jane G. Austin. Boston : Ticknor & 
Co. 

Ticknor & Co. publish a series of novels for summer reading 
which is deservedly successful. The series for this year con- 
sists of thirteen volumes, one appearing each week through 
the months of May, June and July, and includes some of the 
most successful novels of the past few years. "A Nameless 
Nobleman' ' is one of the best of these ; it is the story of a 
French nobleman who left the roses of Provence and the 
gayeties of the French court under Louis Quatorze for New 
England life among the Puritans in Plymouth. The rep- 
utation of the book is already assured— this is the seventeenth 
edition — but it will gain new friends in this form. Other 
books in this series are" Guenn, The Story of Margaret Kent," 
and Howe's " Story of a Country Town." With good paper, 
good print and heavy paper covers, they yet sell for fifty 
cents a volume. e. e. m. 



Is there any especial thing in your church, Unity children, 
which you love more than anything else, and which you like 
to look at every time you go there ? Perhaps you have never 
thought of it in this way, but every child could find some 
spot or some thing to especially care for and enjoy, — a 
window, a bit of carving, a pew belonging to himself or some 
one else, or a picture. I am not going to tell you what I love 
best in my church, but I am going to tell you of two things 
I saw last summer in England, which are the pride and joy of 
a little country church many centuries old. The church 
stands on a little hill rising from Sedge moor, where many 
battles have been fought. One of these things is a stone 
figure of a Crusader, representing some knight who had been 
to the " Holy Land," to do what he thought a brave and 
good deed, — to fight and kill those who had possession of the 
tomb where Jesus is supposed to have been buried. This old 
stone figure, with its legs crossed, — showing that the person 
in whose memory it had been made had really been in the 
" Holy Land," — had for centuries stood in the little church- 
yard, among the old tombs and graves, but of late it has been 
taken into the church to preserve it, as it is the only 
Crusader they have ! It is much worn by many suns 
and many rains and winds, and by heat and cold, and 
dampness. One or both feet are broken, and the armor 
which nowadays it is clothed in is lichen and moss, of 
many colored greens and grays ! One of the hands laid across 
the chest is worn away, so that only the shadow of it, as it 
were, remains. But the most pitiful thing is the poor face, 
worn nearly smooth by the rain and wind, which for centuries 
have swept across it ! The head is of a queer shape, long and 
narrow, with deep holes where the eyes once were ; there is 
scarcely a trace of nose or mouth, but on cheek and chin two 
or three round holes, where water has, by constant dropping 
perhaps, worn away the stone, — and the helmet is of moss. 

This is one of the pets of the little church ; — this unknown 
hero, tenderly cared for by loving hands. 

The other is a font ! You all know who King Alfred 
was, — if you do not, ask your father or mother to tell you ! 
And now I have only time to say that after one of his many 
battles with the Danes, on this very spot, he made peace with 
Guthrura, the leader, or petty king it may be, on condition 
that the latter would be baptized ! So he sent to London for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and for the sake of peace, 
perhaps, this Dane was baptized. This very font they say, and 
I believe it, was used on that occasion. The christening 
took place in the open air at the foot of the little hill where 
the church stands; and I dare say the hill-side was covered 
with warriors all anxious to witness the solemn ceremony. 
For hundreds of years it stood, and perhaps was often used, 
at the foot of the hill where the great christening occurred, 
for it was found not so very long ago buried deep down in 
the earth. And because of the rough, rude shape, and the 
legends of the spot, it was taken up from the earth, christened 
" Kmg Alfred's Font," and received into the church. Now 
it stands just by the entrance, where all the little babies are 
baptized, and through this ceremony, it is believed, they enter 
into the church family. 

We people out west have a little personal interest in this 
font, aside from the story I have just told you. A few years 
ago a young man, a son of the pastor of the little old church, 
came to America for his health, and went to Colorado. H t 
grew worse and died among strangers ; but every one very 
kind to him, and his pretty sister told me, wiih tears in her 
eyes, that she loved all Americans for that reason. 

In a town in Colorado, in the little Episcopal church, there 
is a small stone model of this very font, sent by the parents 
of the young Englishman, in loving memory of him, to the 
American strangers who were so kind to their son. s. b. b. 
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Philadelphia. —The Anti - Poverty So- 
ciety in this city enjoys a flourishing existence, 
and has Sunday evening meetings that are 
regarded with great interest. 
— An extensive plan for the evangelization of 
the city is afoot for the fall. A house-to-house 
visitation is proposed. 

—Unity church, Camden, is the only liberal 
meeting-place in this vicinity that is now open, 
and it is probable there will be a continuation 
of its work right through the hot weather. 
— The Woodstown experiment toward Unita- 
rian organization is in the hands of enthusi- 
astic workers. If the Camden people estab- 
lish their paper in the fall, as is altogether 
likely, these smaller circles are certain to real- 
ize a help from its leverage, as accomplished 
by the more general circulation of worthy 
liberal literature. 

— Mr. Haskell gives a fine account of the work 
that Mr. Gilbert is likely to accomplish at 
Vineland. / h. l. t. 

Cincinnati '.— Mr. Thayer has begun the 
publication of a new series of sermons on 
Reasonable Religion. No. 1 is entitled "Work 
and Salvation ;" No. 2, " The New Bible." 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



Boston Notes.— At the closing meeting 
for the summer of Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke's society, a letter from him was read. 
He hopes to return to his pulpit with renewed 
strength in October. 

— In our city the union services of our 
churches will be held during the summer in 
our First church in the center of the city and 
in the New South church at the south end. 
Our city ministers will preach almost every 
Sunday in some chapel in the mountains or 
by the seashore. A few will do missionary 
work in the west. 

— The salvation army of our city continues 
to preach in a small hall. No persecution and 
not much notice is excited by their public or 
private parades. 

—Rev. Mr. Hale's church building will be 
occupied as a Hebrew synagogue in Septem- 
ber next. Doctor Hale will probably occupy a 
hall until he finds a new church home. 

July fourth has passed with usual pomp and 

circumstance and tire-crackers. More noisy 
than usual. "Country Week" excursions for 
poor children begin now. Ministers of all 
denominations who will remain in town during 
July and August are registering their names 
at the Young Men's Christian Union as ready 
to serve distressed and bereaved families. The 
great hegira of families with their school 
children has begun. This season our seashore 
facilities are more limited than for some years 
past, because heretofore all kinds of such 
facilities have not paid a dividend. A good 
deal of missionary work is to be done in 
small parishes in New England this summer. 
Humboldt, Iowa.— Our parish, though 
located in a most quiet and unassuming little 
town, loyally points with pride to her minis- 
ter, as we think justly on many grounds, but 
we now have one new reason upon which we 
base our claim for a distinction not enjoyed by 
any other society, either liberal or orthodox, 
in the world. Our honored and beloved Rev. 
Marion Murdock has returned to us this week 
from the Meadville commencement with a 
diploma showing that she has received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and she is the 
only woman in the world upon whom this 
degree has been conferred. However, we do 
not harbor any feeling of selfishness in the 
matter, and trust others of our most worthy 
reverend women will follow her example, 
and that numerous sister parishes may soon 
lay like claim to honors for their pastors. 

G. 



All Souls Church. — Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, residence 3939 Langley 
avenue. Sunday, July 10, Mr. Jones will 
preach at 11 a. m. Sunday-school at 9:30. 
Teachers' meetings suspended until Septem- 
ber. The church and Sunday-school will be 
kept open throughout the summer, Mr. Jones 
occupying the pulpit July 10 and 17, after 
which the services will be conducted by mem- 
bers of the society. 

A Profitable Investment 

can be made In a postal card, If It is used to send your 
addresB on to Hallett & Co , Portland, Maine, who 
can furnish you work that you can do end live at 
home, wherever yon are located; few there are who 
can not earn over $5 per day, and some have made 
over $50. Capital not required; you are started free. 
Either sex; all ages. All particulars free. 

Cheap Information. The United States Hotel 
Company, of Boston, publish the most elegant set 
of maps of the city proper and harbor, together with 
the most complete history of the city and suburbs, 
(beautifully illustrated), ever sent out as an advertise- 
ment. Ten cents in stamps pays the postage . Order It. 



"Unity Mission Tracts." 

Designed to answer the question, What is UniUaanism? 

and to illustrate the liberal Faith, Worship and Life. 

Dnity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Each 5 Cents. Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 

1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths ol 
Reason. 

2. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. A 
quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 

3. Unitarianism as 8hown in Western Church 
Covenants, etc. Short answers to "What is Unitari- 
ani&m 7" . ~. .. 

4. About Prayer. By several writers. (1) "Shall we 
pray?" C4) "What does Prayer do for us?" (3) "How 
Pray?" (4) Poems. 

6. TJnltarianism; its Story and its Principles. 
By J. C. Learned. (1) Its Story from Bible times through 
the Trinity-growing centuries and the Reformation, up to 
to-day. (2) The Principles involved in this long struggle 
for Reason in Religion. .„—«„, /v# 

7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith il) as the feeling of Trust; <2» a* a system of Beliefo. 

8. Emerson's "Divinity School Address. No 
better entrance into Emerson than through this ever* 
fresh Address. ... 

9 . Jesus. By J. LL Jones. (1) The secret of his power. 
<2) How he "saves." (8) His relation to Christianity and 
to other teachers. _ __ . 

10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
By J. T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical sag* 

^l.^Bong* of Faith. Hope. Charity. Set to Old 
Tunes. Fifty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 
familiar tunes. A live-cent hymn-boos: for young onurcnes, 
etc. Wo discount on thiM.) „ _ _ _, , 

12. The Ona Religion. By C. C. Everett di One Rel- 
igion, many Theologies. (2) What this one Faith is. At 
the end. Poems. - — . 

13. Responsive Services for Reading and Sink- 
ing. In preparation. A five-oent service-book for young 
churches, etc. . „_. ., 

14. The Quiet Moment. In preparation. A "Daily 
Strength" book. -. . . 

15. God. 16. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 
several writers. ^ _ ,. __ 

18. Channing. 19. Parker. 30 Emerson (("J"**- 
oration), 21. Marti neau. Our Four Great Masters. Bketeto 
of the life, and "Gospel passages" from works, of •ach. 

22. Is a Scientific Basis for Religion PoMlbler 
By M. J. Savage. JV*. d) What is Science ? , (2) What is Re- 
ligion? <S) Where are we now? Reviews eleven of mans 
permanent beliefs. _ _ __ „. . 

23. The Syrapatny of Religions. By T. W. Higgm- 
son. No belief, no ritual, no ethics the monopoly of any 
one religion. «.•,«» j t~* 

24. The Bible Regained By J. a Learned. Lost 
first, through Catholic concealment, and then by F^otestsiu 
idolatry : now being regained, no longf <r as the Book ol OOd, 
but of Man. 

26. The Co-Education of Husband and Wife. By 
Mrs. 8.C. LI. Jones. (1) The Wooing. (2) The Wedding. 
13) Home-Making and Chi Id-Rearing. ^„_„ J 

20. The Religious Education of Children. By 
Mrs. 8. C. LI. Jones. In Preparation. «„..,.. , 

27. What la it to be a Christian P By Jenkin Lloyd 

28. Love to Ood and Love to Man. Forty-seven 
songs, most of which are adapted to "Revival" tunes. No 
discount on this. _ „ «. „ . . . 

20. The Death of Jesus. By W. M. Salter, of the 
Ethical Culture Society. 



Scott's Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphltes. 

For Children and Pulmonary Troubles. 
Dr. W. S. Hoy, Point Pleasant, W. Va., save: "I 
have made a thorough test with Scott's Emulsion in 
Pulmonary Troubles and General Debility, and have 
been astonished at the good results; for children with 
Rickets or Marasmus it is unequaled." 

"PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautiful and heath- 
f allocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, 
Principal. 



" Unity Short Tracts." 

published from the Office of Unity, 175 Dearborn Street, 

Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 



(80 eta. a hundred ) 
By W. C. Gannett. (60 



A STUDY OF 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

BY LEWIS O. JANES. 

320 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.60 
"No fairer statement has been made of th< 
grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Ho 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori 
gin of Christianity. * * Its theologv and christologj 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind ; but the tempei 
and the spirit of the book are so reflned, so earnest, 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are compelled to disagree with its most promi- 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing."- Brooklyn Union. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

0HARLE3 H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



1. Unitarian Affirmations 

2. A Blessing- on the Day. 

3 * A U Book-8helf of the Liberal Faith. OO cts. a 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 

4. The Art of Married Life. By George 8. Her- 
rlam. (60 eta.) ,_. 4 , 

6. Jesus. By S..T. Barrows. (30 cts.) 

6. The Faltns ot Evolution. By William J. Potter. 

7. A Negative and Doubting* Oospel. By A. Walk- 
e & Channing, the Man and his Massacre. By W. 

*0. The Hell of Evolution. By John R. Effinger. 

10. Unitarianism in a Nut-Shell. (30 et*.) 

11. Channing, and the Unitarian Movement In 
America. By W. C. Gannett. (60 cU.i 

13. The Manliness of Christ. By J. LI. Jones. (90 
cts.) 

13. Blessed be Drudgery! By W. C. Gannett. (60 cts.) 

14. Death lessness. By J. LI. J. nnd W. C. G. (60 cts.j 

15. A Tract Directory. Prepared for the use of Poet- 
Office Mission Workers. (60 cts.) 

16 How we Got the Temperance Society in the 
Church. By W. C. Gannett. (60 cts.> 

17 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-day 
among us. The declaration of fellowship find faith 
adopted by deloRatos at the Western Unitarian Conference 
in Chicago, 1887. (30 cts.) 



lOZZONI'S 



MEDICATED 

. COMPLEXION 

w Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
I moves all pimple*, freckles and discoloration*. For 
j by all first class druggists, or mailed for 80 cts. 
in stamps by 
J.A.POZEOXI, 



OWDER. 

CHICM0E»«LfC0LLE6r 
M organ Park(near Chicago). Boarding F 
School for Girls and Youn* Ladles. ForBH 
catalogue address G. THAYER. LL. D., 
Morgan Park, 111., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, UL 
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EDITORIAL. 



" 'Pray tell me where is Christianity? 1 
Transpose the letters : Ifs in Charity" 

Chiming with the article on Race Consciousness, to be 
found in another column, comes many a word to-day in pub- 
lic print and private letter. Thus, for instance, in a letter to 
a friend from a New England woman : "I feel that our in- 
terest and love for each other individually draws its deepest 
inspiration from this great Human bond. In fact, I can con- 
ceive of no real friendship outside of it. The intensity of 
this feeling is really the measure of our friendship." On the 
preceding page she wrote: " How this question of Human 
Rights is forcing its way to our very lintels and doorposts ; 
and moreover it has come to stay, and, like Garrison, 'will be 
heard.' All the world is in mortal throes, and we ignore it 
longer at our peril." 

Dare to fail, but don't dare not to try 1 If the cause is a 
good one, our failure is not failure for the cause, but inevitable 
aid to it ; for the good in many others responds to our en- 
deavor succeeding or failing, and our failure mat point the 
way for the next trier to succeed. Be willing to contribute 
our failure then, if that is what awaits us, to the cause, taking 
comfort in the thought that we have made our bravest, largest 
and an indispensable contribution to the final good, and that 
in only a selfish sense is it failure, — looking to the end in 
view it is real part of the success. But this grand sort of fail 
ure is only for those who strive hard. To come short in the' 
trying — where three-fourths of all our so-called failures lie^— is a 
different matter. A different word belongs to it. "Failure" 
is a word of honor — akin to " forlorn hope." It is faith in 
God to dare to "fail." 

" We were once personally invited by that most implacable 
of logicians, Orestes A. Brownson, to grant him the premise 
of our own existence, on strength of which he professed he 
would make a Roman Catholic of us ; but, not fancying the 
prospect, we declined the risk." And hence we have Joseph 
Henry Allen still with and of us to write the article on 
" Our Western Opportunity" in the July Unitarian Review, 
from which we quote the words. We are very glad that he 
was so discreet. 

Doctor McGlynn believes in every doctrine of his Church 
and in the supremacy of the Pope on every spiritual matter, — 
but on land-questions, No / When it comes to that, he must 
"oppose and defy the unjust encroachments of the insatiate 
lust of the Roman machine for power, rather than submit to 
such encroachments." " If a man goes against his conscience 
in obedience to the Pope, he sins. And should a high Roman 
tribunal summon a man before it for teaching the truth which 
he knows to exist, and should it condemn his doctrines with- 
out giving them a trial and command him to retract them, it 
is his duty before God to refuse to do so. And should they 
command him to retract under penalty of imprisonment or 
martyrdom, it is his duty to resist and to be burnt alive at the 
stake rather than commit the unpardonable sin against the 
Holy Ghost of declaring what his conscience believes to be 
false." Noble words! And three hundred years ago the 
speaker would have had a chance to turn them into noble deed, 
and wither in 4 the dungeon or to burn, — and to have had his 



monument erected in 1887 in Rome for that deed, like a 
Galileo or a Bruno. But we suspect that Doctor McGlynn 
will either eat these brave words of his, or else will see, and 
seeing say, that his " land- question " involves the deepest 
things of the " Spirit," and that the " anti-poverty" which 
is to marshal in the kingdom of Heaven on Earth belongs 
to the inmost concerns of God, — and then what will he do 
for Pope ? Or what with him ? Will the American citizen 
excommunicate the Pope ? 

The case of Prof. E. C. Smith, of Andover, seems to us to 
involve, first and last, three strains, if not three breaches, of 
the laws of ethics. It seems unethical to bind a "creed" upon a 
theological school, as the school's founders did. But given a 
"creed" like Andover's, it seems unethical for a professor, ac- 
cepting office under it, to teach that " the Bible is not the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and un- 
trustworthy even in some of its religious teachings," — thus 
the Board of Visitors report his word, — to say nothing of the 
question of probation after death. And given this heresy in 
Professor Smyth, it seems unethical for the Visitors to make 
him the solitary scape-goat in the matter and let the as- 
sociates indicted with him off on a technicality. It seems 
unethical all round. And yet we doubt not that in all three 
cases the men concerned believed they were obeying the high 
right. 

The Women of the W. C. T. U. are going to add one 
more department to their good work, this time to help the 
workers themselves, — a department of replenishing, to save 
them from the rut of a reform and the hard mercy of a single 
noble end. The officers, and chiefly Mrs. E. W. Andrew, 
their editor of publications, will submit to the next annual 
meeting a Course of Reading, the hope being that the local 
Unions will take it up Chautauqua-fashion. It is in part 
Mrs. Livermore's suggestion : " Four years ago," she says, 
" I arranged an afternoon lecture course for our Union at 
Melrose, simply to stimulate them mentally. It has done 
that. Debates follow every lecture, books treating upon the 
topic of the lecture are suggested, and the membership has in- 
creased to over three hundred, and more temperance work is 
done than ever before." Ajad as a beginning, to whet the 
appetite for what is soon to follow, a special edition of 
Frances Power Cobbe's "Duties of Women" has just been 
issued by the W. C. T. U., as Number One in their " Li- 
brary for Local Unions," — Miss Willard claiming, "This is the 
proudest and happiest day of my literary life because I am 
writing an introduction to the 'White Ribboners' Edition,' 
of the priceless book. Thanks to the splendid organization 
already existing, in three years' time we shall probably hear 
of three thousand study-circles added, at almost one stroke, to 
the Chautauqua and Unity Club bands of the country. It 
makes the spirit leap within to think of the good that will 
come of them, with Miss Cobbe's book to lead the way. 

It is Teachers' Week in Chicago. The daily papers 
have been telling the country that the National Educational 
Association is i«i convention here. But we — we know it ! 
Apart from the sayings and the doings,to get even the wing 
of the ten or fifteen thousand earnest, relf-reliant faces, is 
worth a journey to the city. These are the faces into which 
600,000 smaller faces look each day for character as well as 
for geography and grammar. The speakers of the opening 
evening seemed to give that fact for key-note to the grea* 
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Convention. Mayor Roche put it thus: "The problem 
which I trust you are here to solve is, How shall we reach and 
lift up to a higher intellectual and moral plane the mass of the 
pwople, and thus fit them to become better men and women, 
better neighbors, and better citizens ? How can we make the 
curriculum of studies best adapted to the wants of the great mul- 
titude whose theo etical education begins and ends with the 
common school ?" And the orator of this first session, taking 
again for subject this very "Problem of To-day," said that, 
as Palestine and Greece and Rome in their day had made 
each its special contribution to the forming of the race, so 
must we to-day make special contribution : " May we not say, 
therefore, that the great problem of these latter decades of the 
nineteenth century is the educational problem. This is a 
critical period of the human race. Mankind are tried to-day 
by their very prosperity as they have never been tried before, 
and the great question with us is whether we can endure the 
unwonted strain. How many nations have succumbed to a 
degree of prosperity far less than ours ! How many nations 
have been crushed by far lighter loads of the good things of 
life than that which is laid upon us ! I put, then, the work of 
the schoolmaster in its highest form as pre-eminenily the work 
of those decades in which we are living. By this I mean not 
the process by which we make the schools subserve our out- 
ward interests, but the process by which we make the schools 
and all else subserve the inner wants of the man. The develop- 
ment of character — that is the problem of to-day ; so to mold, 
and to strengthen, and to ennoble the men and women of this 
and coming generations, that they shall not be enervated by 
luxury or enfeebled by indulgence — this is the burden that is 
laid upon us. M m 

Of the fifteen thousand teachers, if that be the true 
count, it looks as if one thousand men were lost among 
fourteen thousand women. How comes it, then, — can 
any one give good reason for it ? — that of the thirty-seven 
appointed writers and debaters named on the programme of 
the " general " meetings, only two are ladies? And of the 
thirty-six officers, only five are ladies, and these five all in the 
honorable, but also honorary, office of Vice-President? In 
the "departments," the women's proportion is enlarged, — 
there are six of them among the twenty-eight officers, and fif- 
teen among the sixty-two appointed writers and speakers. Of 
these fifteen, eleven are assigned to subjects connected with 
elementary schools and kindergartens, music and ait. Can it 
be that the brains and the skill and the knowledge and the 
power to treat well the themes of education, are really appor- 
tioned thus in Nature? or rather, that the old tiadition of 
man's mastery has much to do with the matter ? 

In these days it would be a poor Convention that could not 
somehow include and celebrate an anniversary. One session 
of the Teachers' Week is devoted to considering "the Educa- 
tional Influence and Results of the Ordinance of 1787," — that 
Ordinance being a hundred years old on July 13. And well 
the teachers might pause amid their talk of better methods for 
the future to think back to that great organizing act which 
secured for the five unborn States c f Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, the condensed results of civilization. 
The Ordinance not only established the free public school ; it 
excluded slavery, gave liberty of worship, assured the writ of 
habeas corpus and the trial by jury, protected private property, 
enforced contracts, abolished primogeniture, forbade cruel 
punishments, made the rivers common highways, — and (alas, 
the failure here !) required justice towards the Indian. The 
fruitage of all history, the survival of the fittest in the various 
lines of man's ideals and endeavors, the beatitudes of right 
and justice spelt slowly out by centuries of tragedy and 
struggle, the summarized results of human civilization up to 
the day when the Fathers in 1787 planned for the nation yet 
to be — that is what the Ordinance was ; that is what the 
teachers paused to consider. And when, in the fall, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Constitution comes, every man and 
woman of us that has power to think and thank and worship, 
should, in home and church, with children and with towns- 
people, do what the teachers did — pause and think back to 



the great organizing Law which embodied for the nation a 
hundred years ago the best of all that earth had previously 
dreamed and wrought. 



Prayer Without Pronoun. 



" Uplifts of Heart and Will " is the name of a very earnest 
book,* religious, worshipful. It is a book of prayers without 
the " Our Father " or the " Thou." The writer calls them 
"religious meditations or aspirations," " upward-lookings," 
but they are in reality prayers and were originally used as 
such in public religious services. In the usual forms of prayer 
both the address and the petition trouble him. The address, 
he thinks, suggests an ulterior deity, and the petition "beg- 
ging." "It is never in 'petitional address' at all that the 
soul enters into truly exalted calm, or meets its highest in- 
centive to purposeful activity. No true, manly, self-reliant 
spirit is ever uplifted — is ever anything but abused — by beg- 
ging ! But Prayer, real Prayer, the upward-looking of the 
soul towards the Moral Ideal, together with a forceful urging 
of the will to the attainment in the life of all nobility and 
wholeness, — this, with the growing years, will come to mean 
more and more for man. It will never pass away. Ever the 
order and beauty and bounty of the natural world call on man 
for recognition and acceptance, that he may pattern his own 
life thereby; and the sphere of exalting sentiment flames 
within his own inner being, urging him ceaselessly to purity, 
to truth and to World-helpfulness." Believing that there must 
be others like himself who are troubled by the usual forms of 
prayer, but who feel the essential prayer within them craving 
utterance, this minister has prepared his little book of thirty- 
seven "aspirations, addressed to reverent, loving, aspiring 
men and women." He evidently hopes that families will 
use it for " morning up ward -looking," and that congregations 
will use it in concert or as a responsive service. 

And, because there are others like himself, we are thankful 
he has made the book. It may serve the need of some who 
turn away from names implying " personality " in nature, — 
turn away with their sense of truth and reverence shocked as by 
belittling of the infinite ; and it may tempt others, whom these 
forms of his will hardly satisfy, to let their own feeling seek 
out happier utterance still, instead of lapsing into silence. 
And the book has much also for those who are not troubled 
by the usual forms of prayer. It is full of a happy sense of 
Nature's beauty and bounty. It bows in awe before the all- 
surrounding mystery ; and for this mystery it has many 
names: "In the over-shadowing presence of the world- 
power we bow :" " Breathed upon and blest by the unseen, 
unknown, unfathomed Spirit of All:" "The eternal power 
which is our life and our strength, in which we live and move 
and have our being : " The power divine and infinite which is 
our life, the spirit-energy of the worlds, the mystery of 
eternal being which we call ' God.' " (The book is by no 
means chary in its use of this last name among the many 
others.^ It trusts; and what it trusts in is the " Heart of 
good, the "source of love," the "sure mercies of the 
eternal developing power," the "helpful, uplifting forces of 
the world about us," "the Heart of Things which must be 
peace and strength and fullness and everything t ! iat is satis- 
fying, if we could only search it out and know it as it is." 
It is one unceasing aspiration towards "the Moral Ideal," 
the "Blessed Best," and this aspiration always seeks to 
press from words into resolve and loyal, helpful deed. And 
not a prayer in it which does not strengthen one's hand-clasp 
with men and women, and those especially who sorrow 
(" May they be heroic grievers, and we compassionate com- 
forters !"), or voice the longing to be in some way a " world- 
helper," and so to do our part while here. If this sense of 
the "God," this trust in the Good, this aspiration for the Right, 
this longing to be Helpful, are not the cardinal elements of 
"prayer," what are such elements? Either these elements 
make " theism," or "theism" is not necessary to wotship. 

* Uplifts of Hzabt and Will : a Series of Religions Meditations or Aspirations. 
B rJ «u M H.W^ C**go: C.ur 1 «H.K.„*C0. 1 88T. Pricttc**. 
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To our own judgment they make theism ; but the other alter- 
native is open, — for will any one deny that this is "worship?" 
We take it that the man who cares to formulate and print 
such prayers, devoid of pronouns as they are, must be a 
deeper worshiper than most of us. The book convicts both 
those who scoff at "prayer" and those who scoff at this as 
"prayer," of a mistake. To bear witness against both classes 
and against all who in things of the spirit over-emphasize the 
name and form, is part of its mission. 

Why then does it fail to satisfy us as a book of prayer ? 
First, because here is the usual monotone that besets the wor- 
ship of nearly every one. Few have a nature or experience 
so large that the prayer-rivers in the soul flow many ways to 
find the Ocean. With most of us the life-wants carve deep 
and deeper some two or three channels for such thoughts and 
words. And again, it disappoints because the poetry fails, — 
and prayer must be poetry ; that is, if it be not all a free 
escape and vanishing into the infinite, then escapes and van- 
ishes must come the oftener in single words and phrases that 
open out in far horizons. But the little book lacks these, and 
it is not that other. 

And that, for us, is its main trouble, — it is not zfree escape 
into the infinite. The very quality that will make it serve, 
we hope, the need of some, must dwarf its good for others, — 
it lacks the daring "anthropomorphism" by which the heart 
in every sentence of prayer is wont to realize the presence of 
the infinite. In many and many a place in these pages we 
have a sense of a watched phrase, a measured word, a cau- 
tious preliminary survey of the thought, with repression of 
the feeling. That in us which makes us smile before things 
beautiful and not know we smile, — that which makes us lay 
the hand upon the friend in earnest talk and fasten eye on 
eye, thinking not of either hand or eye, — that which makes 
us lift the child and kiss it, not thinking kiss and scarce 
remembering it, — that which makes us throw our, arms about 
a mother's neck, — all that is too much absent from this book ; 
and that we want in "prayer." The awe should come in, 
too ; it can not but come in, and come to stay ; it shades the 
tone, it slows the word, it hushes in the manner, — but need 
it cast about for words or thoughts? It betakes itself instinct- 
ively to simple, familiar, nearing words, those of the heart, — 
not to the careful and distancing words of the mind. There 
is nothing so familiar 10 the finite as the infinite. And prayer 
in its best mood is a reverent abandon of oneself to this fact 
of the awing and delighting nearness of the infinite. In that 
mood the most natural pronoun is the one that is the most 
lifejull and most direct. " It " seems less full, less true, far 
less exact, than "He," and "He" and "His" more artificial 
than the "Thou" and "Thine." In truth, the actual experi- 
ence, as we realize it, seems to crowd us towards the first per- 
son : one sometimes begins to understand in prayer, or to 
remember after prayer, the experience, "I and the Father are 
one." But the sense and habit of finite personality is too 
strong upon us, the sense and habit of affection too, and the 
mind drops down into the separating and the loving "Thou." 
All this is the Bean's instinctive prompting, but it seems to 
be the mind's deliberate avowal also ; for at the tost the mind 
says "Thou," as it does at first ; though between the first and 
last there often comes a period of doubt and dumbness. The 
mind's ascent of the thought of God seems to lead it from a 
lower to a higher anthropomorphism, across a natural growth 
of dim denial. First, the upland pastures; then wide, dark 
belts of forest-tangle ; then, again, the open on the upper 
heights. In the lower stage "God" is to us really as another 
man, an ulterior anthropoid deity. That thought we outgrow 
and leave, and travel through much wilderness of "nature'' 
and "impersonality," still upward, till we emerge and find 
ourselves again in the thought of "personality," — but now 
understanding (1) that Nature, being One throughout; 
must be as "personal" as self, because it is the source of self, 
and (2) that Man, because the highest known in Nature, must 
be best symbol of the One-in-All. Best symbol, now : this truth 
is very poetry. Symbol : that One-in-AU is not — another 
man ! So the mind returns to "He" and "Thou." Instead 
of longer saying "all-developing energy," it says freely 



"God." Instead of "children of the universe" or "of the on- 
working elements," it says simply "child of God." Instead of 
saying "Heart of Good," it says rejoicingly "our Father." 
Thus at the last says mind once more, as well as heart. But 
perhaps mind seldom reaches the freedom of this higher under- 
standing save by entering and sturdily pushing through that 
dark belt of "impersonality." 

And for us the book of prayer or book of hymns that does 
not recognize all this, but is still groping in what seems to us 
the middle wilderness, lacks so much in vision of the mind 
and freedom of the heart, that, spite of its most real elements 
of worship, it fails to satisfy. And yet for many reasons one 
can be glad and thankful such a book is written. As the ad- 
vertisements in another column show, these "Uplifts" earn 
their name and make a book of spiritual help. w. c. G. 

The Bureau of Unity Clubs. 

The National Bureau of Unity Clubs starts out bravely. 
The directors have arranged for a Unity Club day at the 
Unitarian grove meeting at Weirs, N. H., July 26, and for 
another meeting at Lakeside, N. Y., August 10, during the 
Chautauquan Assembly at that place. A new circular just re- 
ceived indicates the lines of help in which the Bureau hopes 
to aid the associate clubs. (1) It hopes to collect and re- 
port inform »tion as to best methods of club work and study ; 
(2) To be a central office of reference where arrangements 
can be made with speakers, readers, lecturers, singers and 
dramatic companies ; (3) To investigate through committees 
and report on special subjects of club interest, — and suggestions 
to this end are requested ; (4) To advise about club libraries, 
and eventually to furni h them n^ore cheaply than the open 
market prices; (5) And, in general, to assist, upon request, 
in any social, literary, philanthropic or other religious work 
which any club may undertake. It also hopes to publish a 
regular Organ or Bulletin of Communication in reference to 
all these matters. As a beginning of its service it has request- 
ed the following persons to act as "coi respondents" for the 
next year on the subjects indicated. " If in the arrange- 
ments of your club meetings, you think that the advice of any 
such correspondent will be of any value to you, have the 
goodness to address a letter to him and you will receive such 
information as it is in his power to give." 
Poetry, Rev. George W. Cooke, W. Dedham, Mass. 
Fine Arts, Miss Ellen D. Hale, 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Fiction, Mrs. C. P.Woolley, 876 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 
History, W. F. Allen, Wisconsin University, Madison. 
Biography, Prof. J. K. Hosmer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Science, Rev. S. R. Calthrop, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charity, Mrs. M. C. Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Social and Political Science, Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 
Religious History and Thought, J. C. Learned, St. Louis. 
Music, Rev. J. Vila Blake, Chicago, 111. 
Dramatics and Lectures, East, Rev. E. C. Abbott, Lawrence, 
Mass.; West, Mr. F. K. Gillette, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Amusements, Rev. G. M. Bodge, East Boston; Rev. E. R. 
Butler, Boston; Mr. W. H. Preston, Somerville. 

Organization and Method, Mrs. Emma E. Marean, 3619 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

It will take a year or two to get such large plans as these 
into good working order. If each c< ^respondent could find 
time this summer to prepare, and the Bureau find money by 
Setpember to prim two or three pages of practical sug- 
gestions in regard to his or her own subjects, — plotting easy 
programmes and naming the three or four most helpful books 
to fit each one, — it would be a real aiJ. Such a leaflet, or 
rather a ten-cent pamphlet, already exists for the last subject 
on the list. (See advertisement' on last page.) It is clear 
that the Bureau will be pushed to its best effort if a large num- 
ber of clubs unite in calling for its aid. We hope our west- 
ern dubs will each and all this fall spare the $5.00 for annual 
membership, and thus not only get the good, but help make 
the good, of this young church-^h^og y h^Q| 
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Hannah Elizabeth Stevenson. 



By Three Friends of Hers. 



We dedicate this number of Unity largely to the memory 
of one who, had she lived until to-day (July 16), would call it 
birthday, and begin her eighty first year on the earth. Not 
many persons at the west knew of her ; therefore the more 
we wish our little western paper to tell about Hannah Steven- 
son, its friend and ours. And the reader's friend perhaps, 
although unknown ; for whoever owes any conscious impulse 
of upward thought or life to Theodore Parker and his writ- 
ings owes part of that impulse to the woman who was a bright- 
ness, steadfast as a shadow, at his side through all the years 
when he was Boston's greatest pulpit-voice of righteousness. 
Three " boys" to her join in this birthday tribute of grateful 
reverence ; and if their words hold repetition, it is because in 
all she used to wake the Parker memory, and on all to make 
the same impression of strong cheer and happy fellowship 
with things good and loving. And here is another message 
which shall serve as text to what they say. It is from Samuel 
Longfellow : "I never met her without getting added cheer- 
fulness, courage and hope. She was a determined optimist, 
I think. Not that she did not see the evil that is in the 
world, but she had an absolute and unshaken confidence in 
the supremacy and victory of good. In her theology she 
was a firm believer in the tmmediateness of the Divine Presence. 
I remember her speaking of this as the characteristic and cen- 
tral doctrine of what she held as the true theology. Her 
warm heart overflowed in sympathy with men and women and 
children. She must have brought sunshine to many a dark- 
ened house ; and the little ones must have delighted in her 
company." 

You ask me for the words that I said on the twelfth of June 
in my Germantown pulpit about Miss Stevenson. If I give 
them to you for Unity as they were spoken, it must be 
remembered that I had no thought of their being printed for a 
wider audience than that which was before me. I wished to 
tell something of her noble life to those who have not even 
known her name; and the very lack of that knowledge in 
those who listened made the speaking come all the closer to 
intimate personal relations. But whatever might be allowed 
for the fervor of private affection, I am sure that any just 
estimate of her, made up from the witness of loving friends, 
and of the shining track her life has left, would fully justify 
the warmest tributes they could pay to her memory. 

I was preaching that Sunday on "The Real Miracle." 
Having tried to show that the real miracle is not the working 
of anything against law, or without it, but of everything by 
law, I concluded the sermon as follows : 

The liberal world in religion has become accustomed to 
this view of the history of " miracles," and of the real mar- 
vels of existence. But, for the great mass of " Christen- 
dom," how needful still is the noble psalm that burst in 
reverence and joy from the mouth and /rora the soul of 
Theodore Parker : — 

" Not only to Hebrew Moses, but to all human kind, God 
speaks in every burning bush ; and the rising of nature's song 
wakes new morning in the soul of man. This perpetual re- 
newal of vegetation ; this annual wonder of blossoming — 
what a religious revelation it offers to us ! . . . Every 
flowering bush burns with God, and is not consumed. With 
neither trick nor miracle he changes water into wine on all 
the vine-clad hills of Italy, France and Spain, and fills not 
five thousand men, but five thousand times two hundred 
thousand — a thousand million men — every day ; and on the 
broken bread of this meal supports the multitudinous armies of 
beast, bird, fish, insect, reptile. . . . Compared to this 
wonder of law, the miracles of the Old Testament or New are 
no fact, but poor poetry. They are like ghosts among a 
market-full of busy men and women." 



And to-day, friends, I wish to pay one word of tribute to 
a fellow-worker of Theodore Parker who died on Sunday 
morning last " at sunrise." How holy to me seemed the 
hour as I rose to-day with the sun, and thought of the passing 
of her spirit so, "in the calm dew and freshness of the moral" 
For, though she was eighty years of age, yet to the last, even 
in weakness and pain which might have made the noonday 
as the night, it was always sunrise in her soul. A new dawn 
was rayed out in every look and word and act of hers, a bas- 
ing upon all about her. 

Her very name may be scarcely known to any of you — 
Hannah Elizabeth Stevenson, of Boston. Though her life 
was single, yet she gave new strength and joy to the marriage- 
bond between many a husband and wife, and help to such as 
could by no means make that bond a bond of peace. And 
though she had not in her own life the privilege of mother- 
hood, still many are the children of her heart to-day who 
rise up and call her blessed. Among these it came to me, just 
as I began the work of my life, to be received. From that day 
to this she has been indeed to me what I have always called 
her, Alma Mater y for my most liberal education was the bless- 
ing of her friendship — as it has been, no doubt, with many 
more. But she was more than a benign mother. She was 
Benignity itself. I missed the sad privilege of being at rhe 
funeral. But it is comforting to know that Samuel Longfel 
low was there, and breathed the uplifting word of prayer and 
of gratitude, while another rea^l the fitting sentences for one 
whose life was uptight and lovely, and whose end was peace. 

When Theodore Parker was in his first pulpit, in the little 
West Roxbury meeting-house, she, with her sister, was wont to 
walk the whole way — seven miles, I think — from Boston and 
back, to hear him preach. In Boston, when he m ent there to his 
pulpit-throne, she lived in his family, endeared alike to him 
and to his wife until their dying day. She was help and in- 
spiration to him in all his brave work. If not technically a 
scholar, she yet had what the best gifted women possess be- 
yond most men, an original power of perception and of sympa- 
thy — intuition, it used to be called, and may be still — which 
is like the scholar's instinct and enthusiasm, often outrunning 
these. Then came the loving service and admiring devotion 
of a woman's heart to one who was filled with spirit and power 
and faculty and courage and self-consecration needful for per- 
haps the noblest work ever dv.ne by preacher on this continent. 
His senior by two or three years, and already well ta.ight — 
at one time, she was, I think, a pupil of R. W. Emerson, 
whose friendship she enjoyed until his death — she divined 
even earlier than Parker himself the new and higher leadings 
of religious thought and life, whereof he became a first and 
every way foremost prophet in this land. In this sense she 
may be called the teacher of Parker, himself a teacher of 
teachers in the highest things. She was helper in his work, 
support in trial, fearless comrade in the warfare against slavery, 
bigotry and persecution, with him enduring hardship as a 
good soldier of truth and of loving duty to God and man. 
Fellow- laborer in health, comforter in sickness and sorrow, 
watcher at his bedside when in Florence he "breathed his last, 
she shared and sustained alike his inmost and his outward life. 
To the help of this noble woman we owe perhaps more than 
the world can ever know of the great work that Parker did, of 
the large human good he wrought. In the lives of Parker by 
John Weiss and O. B. Frothingham are to be caught pleasant 
glimpses of their relations with each other, but little therein 
is seen of how they really wrought together. How fittingly 
by its editor is that best portrait-book of Parker's many-vol- 
umed mind and heart, the " Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man," dedicated with loving admi- 
ration to her, with ample acknowledgment of her partnership 
in his life and work, and revering recognition of her daily 
illustration of the principles he taught and himself in so much 
exemplified. Even so was she dedicated in all the ffilelity of 
a great and noble nature to the task given him in such large 
measure to perform. This in my hand is his sermon-case. 
Reverence is the only word that speaks my feeling as I touch 
it. His name is printed on it. Her hands made it for him 
How well-worn it is! No doubt it carried many a mighty lin 
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which has had to do with the history of this country in the 
last generation, and is even yet working, both here and in 
many other lands, for the political, the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. 

Not only with Mr. and Mrs. Parker and their friends, but 
with scores and scores besides of the benefactors of her time, was 
this woman an earnest, wise, devoted, though never a publicly 
conspicuous worker. As Assistant Secretary for some years 
of the Free Religious Association, she was the companion 
still in her old age of those in that body who were among the 
leaders of the van in religious progress and the advancement 
of life everywhere. At the same time she served with Unita- 
rians in things of special interest to them, but which had a 
larger than denominational importance, and she co-operated 
with men and women of all religious or other faiths in every 
good work. During the war she went out to nurse the sol- 
diers, sick or wounded, in field and hospital. I now and then 
hear our poet-neighbor, Walt Whitman, speak warmly of her 
service there, whereof he had personal knowledge. And it 
seems as though her whole life had been given just to that. 
In the irrepressible conflict of human existence it was her joy 
to strengthen the weak, to encourage the faint, to heal the bro- 
ken in heart and bind up their wounds, to comfort those that 
mourn. She hath done what she could, and how much it is ! 
For one who has but a mite to give, a mite is large measure. 
But not a mite, rather a munificence, was her gift to the world. 
Freely she received, still more freely she gave, in moral above 
all material values. None could more modestly and sincerely 
ask, as did she, for the simple epitaph, " Helper." But little 
she ki.ew, how in thrown case, that one word should tell of all 
that quiet heroism and constant reaching to the noblest aims 
can do in a true woman's life ! 

" Kneeling where a woman lies, 
Spent in willing sacrifice, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave." 

And so I say that life is the real miracle. It is the life of 
Jesus, and it is the life of Parker, his loving disciple, and it 
is the life of this good woman, companion in the spirit of them 
both — though she wore no religious badge, and called her 
faith by no man's, no creed's, no church's name — it is the 
life of these and of all their like that shows in this world the 
wondrous power and goodness of God. 

And love is miracle of miracles, wonder of wonders, both 
in what it is and in what evermore it does. We are finite 
workers of this miracle, if we will, as God is its infinite 
worker. Love has its sad things as well as its glad things. 
It has its bitter tragedies, no less than its sweet triumphs. But 
always it is the wonder-worker of life. Yea, it giveth life 
forevermore. 

****** 

So much I told my people of her. And since that Sunday 
morning it has come to me to add, in response to your re- 
quest, this word. 

Those who best know her would think it scarcely possible 
to speak with praise too glowing or unqualified of Miss Ste- 
venson's personal traits, or of her capacity for loving, helpful, 
various friendship. To be so answering to the wants of different 
persons, under the most diverse circumstances, so efficient, I 
had almost said sufficient for all needs, so loyal in every rela- 
tion, was to suggest an infiniteness of nature which made her 
seem more in her single self than whole multitudes even of 
excellent people bound by the ordinary limits of humanity. 

It is difficult to think of a fault in her, unless it were a fault 
not the defect but the emphasis of some good quality. I used 
to be nearest hurt with her when, to my own, and, as I sup- 
posed, also to her satisfaction, having got somebody's merit 
down to zero, I saw her put to left of that a unit to show how 
much it could count in such company. It was seldom that 
she could not in that manner preserve a person from the little 
detractions which steal so much away. 

If not, as I said, technically a scholar, she was scholar in a 
ense far better for the ethical and social, as well as for the 
ntellectual, purposes of life. For the best of philosophy, of 



literature, of the spirit and achievement of science and art, 
and the meaning in all the wide discussion, and likewise in 
the narrower contentions of thought and of practical endeavor 
in her own time — all this possessed her as mental and moral 
result, ready for application to human wants. Her resources 
of intellectual strength, clear perception, sound judgment anc} 
discrimination — the qualities and properties of the head — were 
not less than those of the heart, her steadfast affection, sympa- 
thy, tenderness. She saw at once another's need, and would 
let nothing go undone that might help to satisfy it. She was 
persistent to prove in public that Lincoln's great phrase at 
Gettysburg — " goverment of the people, by the people, for the 
people " — was really of Parker's making. But she was equally 
untiring in any case of securing the right thing to the 
humblest, poorest person who had once gained the consent of 
her care. 

She was as ready in the helps of wit, humor, the child-like 
play of mirth, as she was in the sober gifts of mind and heart. 
Her laughter — though it often hid the face of pain, and 
veiled the flood of tears — relieved many a scene of dullness or 
of gloom for which no other cure was found. Quicker reply 
in fun was seldom heard. One day when I was with her, leav- 
ing the Boston Athenaeum, she met Charles Sumner going in. 
After a little talk together, they moved their opposite ways ; 
but quickly Mr. Sumner turned and called after her: " Well, 
Hannah ! What good thing are you doing now ? n The swift 
compliment, and rather heavy, fell upon her with some danger 
of embarrassment. But how cleverly she shifted the confusion 
back to him, as instantly she answered : " Oh, — talking about 
you/ 99 The big Newfoundland-dog-like Senator was glad to 
hasten for shelter within the portals of art. It was, I think, 
just after his relief from the censure passed upon him by the 
legislature of his state, for his resolution to erase the battle- 
names from the flags of the restored country. He no doubt 
appreciated the loyalty of such talkers about him as she. 

She had usually the most distinct and just estimatts of 
people, great or small. And her own gifts were ever ready 
for all persons and occasions. I have heard her hold her own 
well in high converse by the country wayside, on a quiet sum- 
mer morning, with Samuel Johnson — "Stupendous Samuel," 
she used to call him, — and directly seen her as much to the 
purpose engaged, in sport or in serious mood, with the plain 
farmer in barn or field, or with his wife among her milk-pans 
or her garden greens. 

Such a lover of nature, as well as of men and women — and 
she was a delightful playmate with all children ! She knew 
all things in the country, no less than in the town, and seemed 
known and welcomed of them. The walk was more than a 
walk ; the drive lifted the common roads up to some grander 
and more joyous sphere, when her spirit guided the com- 
panionship. One little town, North Andover, Mass., a place 
of all rural beauties and delights, of all quaintnesses and curi- 
osities, and "queer people," too, fully typical of the New 
England country life, spite of the "modern improvements" 
— this place knew her love, and returned it. One day the 
sisters went there, and with much entreaty got a kindly cou- 
ple, but shy, — how endeared were they to become ! — to 
' take them for a fortnight," on approval, as it were, to board. 
The fortnight stretched all through the summer. The winter 
connection was not broken. The fortnight reached on 
through well-nigh twenty summers, until at last this June has 
had to spend its own days without those twin-lovers there ! 
In that dear old town are houses with rooms that never more 
will be lighted just as they have been by those spirits twain 
whose love flamed ever in one gentle glow. 

It is hard not to show some things from Miss Stevenson's 
letters. Such letters ! not often matched for words or thought, 
and never, within my knowing, for friendship's measureless 
outpourings. Yet always the wise head guides the rushing 
heart. Real literature, too, some passages might be. But as 
feeling is led by thought, so all her written thinking is trans- 
fused with the life-blood of the heart, with such a " moral 
flow" as seems to make all humanity its bed, and every little 
waif a pebble nestling or a flower nodding by the love-washed 
shore. 
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It brought back one's heart from despair of all good in ex- 
istence, only to come and look in her eyes and hear her voice. 
Perfect faith, perfect peace seemed born of her perfect love. 
She was such a warder-off of real harms, and driver away 
of fancied ills, the black dogs of the fearful or the morbid mind ! 
Blessing every day there was for many through that expulsion 
of evil which came to be in the very thought of her and in the 
sense that she was near. Once, when a ' * devastator of the day , ' ' 
some keen-scented agent or other, upon whom mo r e vigorous 
applications had been wasted as easily as hints, who already 
had afflicted me, made threat of repeating his destruction of 
a Saturday morning, she, overhearing his purpose, called 
from the upper window to her good host below : "Mr. B., 
is that a decided case of small-pox at the parsonage ?" "What !" 
exclaimed the devastator, "Small-pox at the parsonage? Good 
morning!" and off he went rapidly in the other direction. 
And so she made many disturbing or destroying agents take 
another road when she saw them on theii way to hearts and 
homes. Where many a pain was coming, she filled the place 
with joy. For the sake of others she qould bear all things. 
She could do good to one or to a hundred. She knew how 
to moderate the different climates of individuals inharmoni- 
ously brought together, and get an equable zone wherein good 
fruit of all might grow. And the solitary she could set in 
families of newly-roused natures fed and fructified through 
the mediating ministry of her all-hospitable soul. Herself ot 
the best New England stock, she added to that best. And 
the grafts of her unselfish life upon less perfect growths have 
improved the products of the Fruit-bearer, the Earth. 
* * * * * * 

I have before me a recent photograph oitwo seated in a room, 
among household gods endeared for their sake to many who 
dwell not under that roof, but know its hospitality. Sitting 
there, like spirits of love and tranquil fuith, they make me 
think of ancient homage paid to the Mothers as divinities. 
And could all the heart-children come to this room, as to a 
shrine of affection, what blessings would be poured out, until 
the house could not receive them ! 

A few weeks pass, and the eye that looks on this picture 
sees the two sisters sitting together still ; but the saddened mind 
becomes aware that shadow is more lasting than substance in 
mortal form. For the one has been taken, and the other is 
left — of these twain who are one soul, and seemed almost one 
flesh. 

And yet, as they were lovely and pleasant in their lives, so, 

to fond hearts that look upon this picture now, or see them 

still with the inward eye, in death they are not divided. 

. John H. Clifford. 
Gbbmahtown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I first met Hannah E. Stevenson in my college days at 
Cambridge, somewhere in the neighborhood of 1853 or '54, 
when I went into Boston one evening to attend one of Theo- 
doie Parker's receptions. It was the first time, too, I ever 
spoke to Theodore Parker, though I had frequently heard him 
speak in public, and was introduced to him as " a young man 
from Harvard college who heard him whenever I could." My 
chief remembrances of the evening are, Mr. Parker's wel- 
coming shake of the hand and smiling eyes, as he said some 
pleasant words about his gratification at finding a friend 
among the Harvard students, the college at that time not 
showing much affection for him — this, and Miss Stevenson's 
genial efforts, supplementing Mrs. Parker's quiet domestic 
dignity, to make the guests feel at home. I remember her as 
interesting herself specially in the young people and strangers 
like myself, who were present, and breaking the ice for them 
in a most friendly way in the presence of such notabilities as 
Wendell Phillips, Doctor Howe, and others of Boston's great 
group of advanced thinkers and philanthropists at that time. 
Yes, one other thing concerning that reception sticks closely 
in my memory. I was presented to some elderly ladies who 
were seated on a sofa discussing the nature of the 9oul. A 
chair was placed for me in front of them, and it was, I sup- 
pose, a compliment to my intelligence that they continued 
the discussion and asked my opinion on the question. But, 



though I had passed the sophomore year, and was still a 
young man, I was not much more ready to venture an opinion 
on the nature of the Soul then than I am now. I stammered, 
however, some sentences, which I do not think could have 
thrown much light upon the subject, for the ladies afterward 
kept the discussion mainly to themselves, and I became a 
helpjpss listener. I think it was Miss Stevenson who extricated 
me from the dilemma by taking me to a group of more mun- 
dane talkers. 

A number of years later the Civil War had come. Theo 
dore Parker was buried in Italy; but " his soul was marching 
on " in America. And then I heard of Miss Stevenson car- 
rying her warm sympathies, Wter instinctive tact, her womanly 
help, into work for the soldiers in hospital and at home, and 
leaving cheer and courage wherever she went. Still later, as 
Secretary of the Boston Freedmen's Aid Society, she became, 
to a large extent, the animating spirit of that most judiciously 
managed and successful philanthropy. Then it was that I 
began to meet her again, in connection with that work, and 
also when I was occasionally asked to speak on Sunday to the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, which, though it had 
lost i.s great leader, was still trying bravely in a smaller hall 
to continue its existence. 

But it was not till 1867, when the Free Religious Associa- 
tion was formed, that I came into near intercourse with Miss 
Stevenson. She was one of the comparatively few women 
who attended the preliminary meeting at Dr. Bartol's in Feb- 
ruary of that year, and she was again present at the first pub- 
lic meeting in the following May at Horticultural Hall, and 
of the organization there effected was made one of the Di- 
rectors. She took her place as naturally in this new move- 
ment as previously in the work for the soldiers and the freed- 
men. They were all logical steps in the developing expression 
of her religious thought, — that thought which, as a young 
woman, she had begun eagerly to imbibe from TheoJore 
Parker's teachings, and which never grew old: it only 
ripened with the passing years and continued to bring forth 
fruit even in old age. In 1869 Miss Stevenson was elected 
Assistant Secretary of the Free Religious Association, and she 
held that office, by which she also remained ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, for fourteen years. As I was 
Secretary of the Association during this time, I know per- 
sonally, as none other can, how faithful, encouraging and 
judicious was all her work in this capacity. In the meantime, 
too, The Index was transferred to the Association, and she 
was elected one of the seven incorporated Trustees, to whose 
hands the publication of the paper was committed. This 
office she held to the time of her death. 

Mi>s Stevenson, therefore, has been a part of the Free Re- 
ligious Association during the entire twenty years of its exist- 
ence. The service she gave it was not such as brought her 
conspicuously before the public eye, but it was none the less 
valuable service. In the counsels of committees the power of 
her personality always made itself felt. In a rare degree she 
combined zeal with judgment ; a quick instinct of the right 
with intellectual acumen and the advantages of a wide experi- 
ence and culture. She formed her decisions with intuitive 
rapidity, yet was able to give good reasons for them, and they 
generally proved to be correct. She had the gift of seeing 
at once the central point of a question, and was so clear and 
persuasive in stating it that others were easily led to follow 
the course which she advised. Though holding her purposes 
firmly, she was not opinionative nor combative, but always 
helpful. The Free Religious Association, perhaps, has had 
no member who individually did better work in propagating 
its views and principles. She drew young people around her 
by natural attraction, won their confidence, and knew just 
when a.»d how to sow the seeds of liberal thought for which 
her quick eye saw their minds were ready. She circulated 
more of the publications of the Association, I think, than any 
other member of the committee in individual capacity. Yet 
she never thrust them in the face of the unwilling and unpre- 
pared, but seemed to know by instinctive sympathy just where 
and what to send. 

By invitation of Miss Stevenson, the meetings of the Index 
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Trustees, as also the meetings of the Executive Committee of 
the Free Religious Association, during the years when she 
was Assistant Secretary, were held at the joint residence of 
herself and a widowed sister, This long-continued hospital- 
ity, so cordially given by the two sisters, was itself a benefac- 
tion gratefully appreciated ; and resolutions to this effect, and 
also designed to express a sense of the valuable service ren- 
dered by Miss Stevenson to the cause of Free Religion, were 
adopted by the Index Trustees at their last meeting, and were 
subsequently indorsed by the Executive Committee of the 
Association and sent to the surviving sister. These sisters, 
though not entirely agreeing in their religious views and rela- 
tions, yet, united in a close bond of mutual respect and love, 
fully shared each other's joy in doing good. 

In this brief notice I have confined myself so exclusively 
to my official connection with Miss Stevenson, that what I 
have written seems wholly inadequate to express my sense of 
the rare bountifulness and beauty of her large womanly nature. 
For no one could come to know her in any form of work 
without seeing that she was a Lady Bountiful, carrying bless- 
ing in whatever path she moved. She had unusual mental 
gifts, but her heart was still larger, and lavished its affections 
in a ceaseless and luxuriant outflow. Thus she drew within 
her charmed circle little children, young men and young 
women, the physically suffering and desiitute, and those 
hungry for thought, the sick soldier, the benighted freedman, 
all ages and all conditions of human life ; while she herself 
never seemed to grow old, though she lived to the verge of 
eighty years. Her letters overflowed with expressions of per- 
sonal interest, often couched in most picturesque form. I 
rarely received even a brief business note from her which did 
not contain some tender inquiry or message, in phrase all her 
own, for those I loved and whom she had taken into her 
heart. Among the things for which I value the Free Religious 
Association personally for myself is that it enabled me to know 
this gifted woman and to count her my friend. 

Wm. J. Potter. 



Sometimes she was "Miss Stevenson/ 1 sometimes "Aunt 
Hannah, 1 ' or oftener, in speaking of her to each other, "dear 
Aunt Hannah ;" but simple " Hannah Stevenson " was, after 
all, the name that fitted best in thought the sweet and noble 
woman friend who has just missed her eighty-first birthday on 
the earth. She seemed a bright contemporary of all the 
young things in one's mind and heart, — not <?/// enough to be 
the "aunt," too real for other prefix. And then there are 
persons whom one always likes to think of by the first name, 
it honors so one's self. Therefore, " Hannah Stevenson." 

Another reverend name stands just behind hers in the 
thought of many of us, and that is Theodore Parker^. To 
belong, as she did, to the " first families " of Boston meant, 
fifty years ago, to be cramped by the standards of a culture 
high in certain aspects, but narrow and provincial ; and to 
then welcome Parker meant to be a fugitive from this circle 
— a fugitive looked at severely as an estray, except as love on 
both sides kept the family ties perfect in their strength. In 
her case, it always kept them so. She must have been in- 
fluenced by the emancipating Transcendentalism of the day, 
and yet have craved something more stalwart and practica 
than it directly offered. She was nearing thirty- four and Par- 
ker was nearing thirty-one, when he preached in 1841 the ser- 
mon on "The Transient and the Permanent in Christianity" 
that made him first infamous, then famous. It linked him at 
the moment in ihe city talk and city papers with Voltaire and 
Paine as " infidel " and " scorner " and " blasphemer." The 
night she read the sermon, it thrilled her with its high fidelity 
and that deep reverence which it took most Boston Unita- 
rians years to recognize as such. She wrote to him about it— 
I think, first some verses, sent without her name. 

Will she not forgive me if I draw them from their hiding- 
place at the end of Mr. Parker's own copy of his seimon, ly- 
ing now before me ? They are simple lines but prophetic, 
and others will like to see this first greeting of the two friends! 



With lowly heart and lofty aim 
Speed on thy pilgrim way, 

Unmoved if breath of vulgar fame 
Revile or laud to-day. 

Still on — though slander's varied forms 
May hiss and howl around : 

The heavenly harmony within 
Can deaden all that sound. 

On — though the sunlight of friends' smile 

To chilling aspects turn: 
For in the darkened, lonely wild 

Stars myriad o'er thee burn. 

And cheerful strike thy harp the while, 
E'en mid the pains and needs 

Of one who seeks the Holy Land 
Asjthe Good Spirit leads. 

For souls athir&t are drinking in 
Thy clear tones with delight. 
Heaven bless thee for thy uttered word! 
Heaven guide thy footsteps right! 
July io, 1 841. 



H. E. S. 



The friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Parker, thus begun, grew 
very close. By and by, sickness in the Parker family brought 
her into the home to do what a friend there could ; and her 
mind-help and heart-help proved so large that, when, in Jan- 
uary, 1847, tne village pastor moved to Boston to become the 
preacher to the multitude, and the hard names grew still 
harder, even to "liar," "scoundrel/' "the wolf in the sheep's 
clothing," — then both his work and his heart needed Hannah 
Stevenson. Thenceforth she was part of his home. 

How much she was already to him is hinted in a letter 
written just before this moving, in answer to her remonstrance 
against certain anti-slavery language which he had made so 
strong it sounded coarse. He answered slowly, but decidingly, 
" I am glad I said it, glad I said it ju t so;" and then : " I 
like your letter much. The wounds of a friend I will bear 
thankfully, and keep forever the blessed scars thereof. Do 
so always. I don't want to wait for my foes to tell me my 
faults. You have an insight, a depth of vision, and a delicacy 
of soul far greater than I have ever met before, and can help 
me more than any other one." Those who knew her well in 
later years can easily believe that Parker never in his estimate 
uncrowned her of those words. She was a sister to his mind, 
making, with Mrs. Parker, a home audience for all the best 
that he could think and say, — one with whom he could talk 
his way toward clear truth before its public utterance ; one 
sure to appreciate, — sure, too, to frankly criticise. To a 
close woman-friend the earnest in a man is apt to sparkle 
into fun, the fun is always deepening into earnest; and so it 
was between these two. It was she to whom are written those 
letters printed in the " Life," beginning "Dear old Ladye," 
"Dear poor old Ladye," — letters in which book-talk, his 
latest reading, politics, reforms, and purest nonsense, all bub- 
ble out together; and we can see his laughing face bending 
above the letter as he writes. She could say from knowledge 
whom Parker meant or did not mean by this or that pillory 
passage in the sermons. And she it is to whom we owe many 
of «the little personal anecdotes and home touches in Froth- 
ingham's " Life of Parker," and which she afterward gathered 
together hers If in the sketch she wrpte to preface Putnam's 
edition of the " Discourse of Religion." 

All that friendship lay on the farther side of the war years ; 
for the date on the gray stone in the Florence burying-ground 
is May 10, i860. But we, — we always thought of her still as 
Theodore Parker's friend, a womanly translation of his life 
that made him more than any " Life " we read a presence. Not 
by any means that she became his mere memorial, as friends 
of the noble sometimes do. It was her very independence, 
the sweet force of her own self, that made it seem so natural 
she should have been to Parker what she was. Her love 
of him still held room for criticism ; but she watched, with 
full assurance of their coming, the signs of growing justice 
toward him, and felt " heartiest satisfaction " when, at last, 
the American Unitarian Association published the volume of 
his works two years ago. Speaking then of ' 'the right of Parker 
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to be considered a representative Unitarian/ ' she wrote : " It 
has long been clear that, in Kngland and among the younger 
men here, that was his recognized position, but the old animus 
of the American Unitarian Association seemed to gloom over it 
still, and chill all kind feeling toward the man and his work. This 
step, however, commits k to his companionship ; and we can 
forget its tardiness in its apparent spontaneoumtss now. I 
really think there will be a sort of light-heartedness in the 
ranks with the feeling that an act of justice has been done. I 
feel like congratulating the denomination on this Emancipa- 
tion Act." 

She never grew " conservative" with years, perhaps be- 
cause she could never have' been aggressively "radical with 
youth. Her sympathy kept constant to the freshening 
thought in our religious movement, and still she judged the 
men and movement. To a question where Parker, with his 
ardent theism, would have found himself in the recent " issue 
in the west," she answered last July: " Do you hesitate to 
believe that Parker would still have been in the forefront for 
freedom, if among the combatants? With the ameliorating 
influence of age, I think he would have been as gentle and 
self-restrained as others are row — God bless them ! — in the 
battle they have not sought to wage. The brave, assured tone 
of Unity each week stirs my heart, and I cannot resist the 
feeling that great results are to follow this movement." On 
the eve of the recent Conference came her greeting, /or the 
very first time not in her own quaint handwriting: "Too 
weak to read or write, but brimful of hope for the result of 
the Conference of 17th- 19th instant Lovingly, H. E. S." 
The answer, telling the result, was sent early to reach her in 
time; and she " kept it by her till she knew no more." 

I knew her best as one sitting in that simple parlor on the 
Boston hill, more and more sure to be M in" as years went by 
and foot or hand or throat was bound by pain; the other sis- 
ter, always sitting with her, completing the quiet picture and 
the cordial welcome. "Lovingly, H. E. S." Always that. 
What dear letters of love she wrote! Had she kept this 
eightieth birthday on the earth, and kept it according to her 
wont in these latter years, we know one thing she would have 
done. This is from her birthday letter five years back : 
July 16, 1882, North Andover. 

Dear , On this loveliest of midsummer mornings, 

in the dewy freshness of the day, the sky all blue, the air balm, 
the earth all green and leafy, the fields fragrant with new 
mowing ; the red-breasts encouraging their little fledglings 
with promises of "cherry, cherry, cherry!"; the mysterious 
little summoner calling "Bob White" in notes so distinct that 
you expect the summoned individual to reply, "Here I am;" 
the family of squirrels that live in the near wood-pile and for- 
age about the fences and doors, their lives a perpetual wink, 
— in the midst of all this homely rural delight, I sit in the 
open door, and consecrate the day by reading yet again my" 
Lesson for the Day; and, while my heart throbs with joy for 
"the love of God to the hillsides and the good news revealed 
in wild flowers," I remember with deeper joy what friends 
make my inner life fragrant and musical. And so, on this 
day, the seventy-fifth anniversary of my plain, common, in- 
conspicuous, but happy life, I write to those I love. 

Is that "seventy-five," or is it the happy heart and haj>py 
eyes of twenty ? How happy-sweet her voice always was ! 
You heard it as pleasant sound behind any words she spoke. 
Her face was one where goodness had made plainness beauti- 
ful. She seemed of no age, — any more than love or good- 
ness has an age. And therefore death makes little difference 
in our thought of her and in the blessing of the thought. But 
it gives leave now to say the things we only felt before. 

W. C. Gannett. 
(In part from the Christian Register.) 



" The pilgrim they laid in a chamber 
Whose window opened toward the sun-rising. 
The name of the chamber was Peace. 
There he lay till break of day, and then 
He rose and sang." 
-Bunyan. 



Preachers Who Fire Over Peoples' Heads. 

Sometimes a criticism intended in reproach becomes a com- 
pliment. What is meant, when we are told that some of our 
preachers aim too high ? What are we to conclude, when it 
is charged to them that they occupy top lofty a signal -post or 
attempt too much with the baby-brains of their auditors ? We 
have material for several inferences. Let us be just by 
assuming the higher truth. What, forsooth, does the preacher 
mean by his vaulting ambition? No doubt a tribute to the 
best that is in man. He grants the severe direction of his 
thought, but insists upon the ability, of men to equal and fol- 
low it. He appeals to their future as against their past. He 
asks them to choose between their yesterday's weakness and 
their to-morrow's strength. Over whose head does this shot 
whistle?, I ask my friend who complains. Ah! 'tis not his, 
but another's ! All around the circle they tell me their charge, 
b-it they do not bring in their victim. What value has an 
appeal that is not on the upward note ? Why should we wish 
our thought easy ? How dare we say truth is ever too high 
for us? Bless us! wise men are not so common that we 
should wish to escape the dangers of their glory. It is no com- 
pliment to your intelligence to suppose that you are hungry 
for commonplaces, and that you resent wisdom as an offering 
of injustice. The cheap, the mean, the brass, the echo, the 
traditional, is plentiful enough in the churches. One can 
easily be fed that way into rapid theological gluttony. But 
you who think at all are worthy of thinking well. It is es- 
pecially true of liberal churches that they deserve something 
more than a shallow freedom. 

I have in mind one spokesman for truth, speaker in an 
eastern church, whose discourses, Sunday after Sunday, are 
full of a spiritual beauty, and a lofty, wonderful independence, 
which are the love of all who can measure the style of the man. 
Yet divers presumed thinkers have approached me with ques- 
tions as to the purity of the method pursued by this philoso- 
pher. Is he not a wanderer from the plain facts of life ? Does 
he not deal in big abstract realities (they allow me that /) of 
which those who hear him can little conceive ? Why should 
he not come down ? May it not be a sort of philosophic 
pride which reserves him thus on his isolated height ? And 
then he dares to question the ordinary manner of discourse, 
which fixes argument and illustration in logical proportions! 
Well — let us weigh all that, indeed, and more, as we have 
often enough done, and remain steadfast, as we will find our- 
selves, in i.ur admiration. For here is a spokesman for truth 
who never moves one hair's-breadth from the simple course of 
his ideal. He believes men are to be measured by high things 
rather than low. He conceives that his listeners form a 
spiritual democracy, with, many visions essentially so equal 
that they may become one. He would no more think of 
questioning their duty to hear than his to say, and as to this he 
is quite at peace. Shall we catch this music as it comes, or 
si ep from its path unworthy of the sympathy it invites ? Two 
things are necessary if he is to be entirely understood — an 
independence not less than his, and a sweetness that mingles 
all things in an atmosphere of love. How can you see if not 
by first being free ? And freedom means generosity, sweet- 
ness, to be free of paltry aims, to avoid illusive ease, to accept 
all that is implied in the possession of reason and affection. 
This man, of whom one and another substitute a question for 
a tribute, is no more to be turned from his ample dreams than 
the worl Is physical from their courses. To admit for an in- 
stant that he could suffer such a temptation isjuinous. At 
once he would be doubting his faith and doubting his friends. 

Besides, he may <ay he has spoken and been heard ! What 
theory so strong as to stand against the first breath of appre- 
ciation ? And the first soul moved higher by the tenderness of 
his thought bears with it the assurance of the final recognition of 
the dullest. I have seen this in my eastern teacher and found 
in it the refutation of all criticism. One does not shrink, 
then, from the danger of a too marked ascension, but rather 
from the tendency to coddle people, to give them simply 
what they come to hear, to shatter faith in the capacity of 
the race to see and suffer for the grander truths. Must we 
ever show men the specific direction for their daily deeds ? 
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Is it not more important to help them to self-help than to make 
them slaves to the mass or to our untrostmg commonplaces? 
No fact that one mind can see can be entirely incommunicable 
to another. The direct shot is from truth in one brain to 
truth in another. The stricter the purity, the surer the des- 
tiny. And purity means height. Thus my dear friend, and 
any other like unto him, stands acquitted — cleared by his 
two-sided faith, the one in his ideal, the other in man's power 
of growth. H. L. T. 



Race Consciousness. 

Every heartfelt word I read or hear about human brother- 
hood, or race fellowship, sends me back, in thought at least, 
to the pages of Henry James, who wrote so earnestly 011 that 
subject. It was his great theme, the doctrine of " Society, 
the Redeemed Form of Man," as he named his last book. 
This, he taught, is the real Incarnation (typified by the per- 
sonal Christ), the Divine Natural Humanity, the God- Man ; 
our race-consciousness or social consciousness being our real 
life ; while our personal consciousness, or feeling of self-hood 
(our proprium, according to Swedenborg), is our everlasting 
bane, except as we make it a mere stepping-stone to a higher 
life of spontaneous worship of God in the service of our fel- 
low-men. 

The great marriage that Mr. James wrote so much about 
implies the union of each with all, or the harmonizing of 
public and private interests. He says : " Our natural evo- 
lution, or our race destiny, is to put on Divine form and or- 
der ; and this form and order undeniably consist in each man 
seeking supremely th£ good of the whole and in all men seek- 
ing supremely the good of each." He says: "I find it 
unspeakably blessed to believe that there is a Divinz-natural 
destiny slowly but surely working out, which no spiritual 
wickedness in high places, nor any personal stupidity and 
egotism on our part can seriously compromise." 

The purpose of God in creation is, he teaches, " to form a 
heaven out of the human race, and make history infallibly 
conduce to that supreme end, in becoming ever more and 
more a grand school of discipline for humanity, in which 
men, taught by a profound experience of the evils of self-love 
and love of the world, may at last become naturally or spon- 
taneously roused to react against these evils, and freely in- 
cline instead to the promotion and culture of a race-sentiment 
in humanity, which has no practical admixture of evil and 
falsity in it to betray and defeat their devotion." 

Only one more quotation, and that shall be from a private 
letter written by Mr. James in 1875 : 

" But what I feel myself most inclined to desire is that we 
may all of us, each in his degree, have so pungent an expe- 
rience of the evil and honor wrapped up in our existing 
civilization, as to make us revolt from it as a Divine finality 
in the earth, and open our ears consequently to the truth of 
human solidarity which is alone able to end the dire enchant- 
ment we are under. I don't believe that anyone can posi- 
tively promote human destiny more than another ; but we can 
all of us promote it negatively % by standing in our ranks and 
bearing patiently what outward oppression is incident to our 
position, while inwardly loathing it as a Divine obligation; 
and he will promote it most who, feeling most this inward re- 
bellion, yet most abounds in the requisite outward patience. 
This is a sort of living prayer that escapes Mr. Tyndall's 
criticism, and fills one with peace at times proof against all 
disturbance. In fact, the rdle of faith in human affairs was 
never so urgent and active — it seems to me — as now ; and I feel 
sure, for my part, that it is really moving the world onward 
to its destined rest more than all the intellectual, or rather 
scientific and religious, activity of the time. The splen- 
dor of faith as a factor in human progress is that it is invisi- 
ble, or unsuspected, and so provokes no friction by which its 
force is wasted, but goes directly to the heart ?nd hand of 
God from which it comes." F. E. R. 



The Cosmic Tortoise. 

Eureka! Eureka! 

Our elders were right, 
Their long buried wisdom 

Again sees the light. 

But just as you'd startle, 
Should hoary-haired Eld, 

On shelf of museum 
At Bulak beheld, 

To life re-awaken, 

Step loftily down, 
And homage to Ram'ses 

Demand with a frown, — 

So shrinketh, half- frighted, 
E'en Progress herself, 

When mummied Truth rises 
From Fable's dim shelf. 

But Science, keen-sighted 
And wise to the core, 

Sees grandest of truths in 
This pearl of myth lore. 

Our planet is resting 
On pachyderm strength, 

And that on the tortoise 
Outstretcheth its length ; 

The reptile on Vishnu 
His weight doth repose, 

And gods need no foothold, 
As everyone knows. 

Form changes, Truth never : 
Our Vishnu is Force, 

Persistent in matter 
As tortoise in course ; 

And losing nought ever, 
Though changing in name, 

Continues like Proteus 
Forever the same. 

Our law Evolution 
The Cosmos sustains, 

With swing elephantine 
Its rhythm maintains. 

Thus ancient and modern 

In harmony meet, 
And round the truth, spheroid, 

To fullness complete ; 

While planet and atom, 
In star-beam and sod, 

Keep step to the music 
Orchestral of God ! 



Mrs. J. W. F. 



Sex in Sin. 



Remorse is written on her face, — 
But watch them draw their skirts aside, 
And note that scornful look they cast 
On one who fain would stem sin's tide. 

And watch them now, — for here he comes 
Who lured that fallen one to sin ; 
They greet him with their sweetest smile, 
Ope wide their doors and bid him in. 

The sin in her, whom we call weak, 
Through life remains a damning blot; 
But 'tis in him, whom we call strong, 
An "indiscretion" soon forgot. 

Windsor, Nova Scotia. Digitized by V^rOC^ 
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The Aztecs: Their History \ Manners and Customs. From the French 
of Lucien Biart. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.00. 

Travelers who visit Mexico to-day tell us wonderful stories 
of its beauty and fertility in places. Scholarly or thoughtful 
persons, finding, in the midst of all this, vestiges of an ancient 
and wonderful civilization which met the astonished eyes of 
the Spanish conquerors, will naturally desire to learn some- 
thing of that period. Special students in this subject have 
brought a vast amount of knowledge within the grasp of the 
general reader. Seldom is the information given with such 
clearness, freedom from exaggeration and from tiresome sta- 
tistics, as we find in the above mentioned work on the ancient 
Mexicans. The author says he prepared the volume with a 
view to interest and instruct the reader who is unfamiliar with 
these primitive people. In this he has assuredly been most 
successful. He presents us with a very interesting and satis- 
factory volume, which will meet the demand of the general 
reader for historical information. 

After a brief description df the country, its first inhabitants, 
its different tribes, we follow the various wanderings of the 
special tribe of Aztecs who finally overcome others and settle 
on the Lake Tezcoco, founding there in 1325 the city of 
Mexico. A comprehensive and orderly account is given of 
the religious worship and priestly ceremonies of these people, 
of the government and its attendant divisions, of princely 
royalty on the one hand and servitude on the other ; ceremo- 
nies connected with birth, marriage and death; education 
and parental counsel; justice as administered by supreme and 
severe laws; military institutions and customs of war; agri- 
culture and markets, including a description of the wonderful 
floating gardens which were invented by the Aztecs and cul- 
tivated with great success. Trades, arts, costumes, food, 
amusements and sports; all these are written of understand- 
ing^ and with admirable succinctness. 

Although we find much to deplore in the sickening accounts 
of human sacrifice and barbarity, we also see many laws in 
force among the Aztecs showing a zeal for morality. Steal- 
ing of all kinds was severely condemned, guardians who ren- 
dered false accounts were hanged. Drunkenness was a capi- 
tal crime. A person who became intoxicated, if he belonged 
to the nobility, was strangled and his body thrown into a 
lake or river ; if a plebeian, he lost his liberty, but it was only 
on the second offence that he was punished with death. A 
law-giver, hav'ng been asked why he was more severe toward 
a noble than toward a plebeian, answered : " It is because the 
crime of the first is more serious, since he ought to show a 
good exam pie." The same king ordered that historians who 
recorded facts incorrectly in their paintings should be pun- 
ished with death. Truth and industry were regarded as vir- 
tues of supreme importance. If children were detected in a 
lie, their tongues were pricked with agave thorns. The young 
were brought up with a profound respect for their parents ; 
and the documents quoted, " being exhortations of a father 
to his son, and those of a mother to her daughter," are codes 
of counsel suitable for all times. 

Memorials oj the Rev. Charles Wicksteed y B. A. Edited by his son, 
Philip Henry Wicksteed. London: Williams & Norgate. 1886. 

The portrait of an honored Unitarian minister of England, 
who died two years ago, — drawn by his son, himself an 
honored Unitarian minister, Martineau's successor in a 
London parish. A triptych portrait, showing the man in a 
life-sketch, in his letters, and in a dozen sermons. He be- 
longed to the scholar-generation of Martineau and Thom and 
J. J. Tayler, less gifted than these dear friends of his, but 
standing wrth them before the little public of his Church a 
fourth. A man among his fellows to balance views, avoid 
extremes, see the common sense of the thing, expound the 
intermediate ground, — but to outsiders a sturdy, knock-down 
defender of the faith called Unitarian, for this was common 

nse, and he thought that "the great thing to do with a 



truth was to tell it." A man living for unselfish ends, and in 
all his work "doing nothing badly, if thought and care could 
secure its being done well." "I think my chief and only 
power," he says, " is the putting to their full use the facul- 
ties I have. If it be so, I have reason to be grateful and con- 
tented! My two talents are made four; how can I murmur 
that of five which I never had I cannot make ten ? In his 
home " a lover to the day of his death," and to his children 
"a sort of incarnation of the moral and religious life in its 
awful but not in its forbidding aspects;" and " he never for- 
got or was forgotten by a friend." — Nothing rare in all this, 
yet how much it means when seventy-five years of thought 
and work and love can be summed up so. 

But this life had its pathos in a haunting shadow, — appar- 
ently the shadow of a father's temperament cast across his own. 
The hard-working minister of Liverpool and Leeds broke 
down at only forty four. " The weight and responsibility of 
such an office have always to me crushed out the joy of it." 
The work was given up, and the city pastor, hiding himself 
in a valley of Wales, turned farmer. It was a lovely spot, 
but as he drained the stiff clay meadows the meadows drained 
his pockets, and again he had to write it "Failure." But 
again only a surface -failure ; for there the boys and girls 
grew up and there he regained health. At sixty three, re- 
turning to the old work, he became a sort of Minister-at- 
Large lor England ! Up and down the land he went preach- 
ing Unitarianism, — the lecture invitations pouring in till the 
old man was well past seventy. So that the sun-set years 
were among his busiest and happiest and most consciously 
successful. And sun-set years must be a blessed time to take 
one's consciousness of service. w. c. G. 

A Half Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

Salem town in Massachusetts has always been especially 
fortunate in finding chroniclers of its distinctive sights and 
customs, who could relate from pers nal knowledge and inter- 
est or from direct tradition. Mrs. Silsl>ee, wi.o writes of " A 
Half Century in Salem," does so with every right of one at 
home in its inner social circles. Sl>e gives us more or less 
" harmless gossip, 1 ' using names freely, but with kindly intent. 
She tells us the true story of those Salem gibraltare, which 
helped to make the town famous, and remembers the election 
cake, which seems to be becoming almost a lost art in New 
England, — or is it that cake doesn't taste as once it did? 
She is one whose great grandchildren boast, as she says, of a 
grandmother eight or nine times removed, who was hung for 
a witch on Witch Hill. The book is interesting, even to one 
not a Salemite. s. e. m. 

Magazine of American History^ illustrated. Edited by Mrs. Martha 
J. Lamb, 748 Broadway, N. Y. 

This magazine for July, comes with its usual -typographical 
beauty and good table of contents. The short description of 
the famous Pickett charge at Gettysburg is very stirring. 
There is an article on manuscript sources of American his- 
tory, and one on the United States mail service. The leading 
article is on " Henry Laurens in the London Tower," an in- 
teresting and dignified incident of our Revolution. 

Shakesperiana. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Society. 
For June and Jul}'. 

Devoted as usu il to many special attractions of its great 
subject. A publication to be prized by Shakespeare lovers. 
The leadi g article for June is "On the Likeness between 
Bobadil and Falstaff;" for July, "The Taming of a Shrew, 
and the Taming of the Shrew." In the June number a note 
is given from a letter by George Eliot, in which the great 
novelist says: "Shakespeare's great tragedies thrill me, let 
them be acted as they may." We like that. We would not 
envy the mind or heart of a person who could find nothing to 
say of a poor performance of Shakespeare but that the play was 
murdered. We should think it as much murdered by the 
stupidity of the spectator as by the poor actor. 
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"Ifs" for Mothers and Fathers. 

You will do well by your children, 
If you treat them as "children" without much thought of what 

they will "turn out" to be; 
If you take pains to give them a happy childhood; 
If you manage them by a few clear rules and never threaten; 
If you train their wills instead of breaking them; 
If you encourage them to talk at meal times; 
If you see that each of them can do something to entertain 

company; 
If you give each of them a share in any good work that you 

do; 
If you give them freedom to strike out new ways of employing 

and enjoying themselves. 

F. £. M. 



"And Dod will Say ." 

Two little cousins, each a four-year-old, were talking about 
heaven. One of them asked : " How will we det into Dod's 
heaven? Will we open a door in the clouds?" "Why, I 
know," was the response. "We will doe up to heaven and 
knock bam-bam-bam, and Dod will turn the handle and open 
the door; and we will walk i \ and Dod will say, 'Why, how! 
ou turn to heaven, too?' And I will say: «Es, Dod. Don't 
ou know every night in my wayers I say, Take me to heaven?' 
And Dod will say, 'Tourse I does, ray baby — tourse I does.' " 
And the little voice took a tender tone that showed how truly 
she felt our Father's fatherhood. — Babyhood. 



"Amen." 



"Is God twins?" asked a three-year-old of his mother, 
when he found he should close his evening prayer with 
"Amen" instead of "A man." The baby was more pro- 
found than he knew, as babies frequently are. Perhaps that 
is the way the children would like it best, but we older ones 
put it differently by saying, "Our Father and Mother in 
Heaven." We have a very definite thought when we say 
this; the baby had a definite question. These "Pleasant- 
ries" in the Chtistian Register, where this was told, have 
a cruel way of stopping just at the interesting climax ! We 
wish we knew how the mother answered that query. 



A German Legend. 

When God the Lord had made the whole wide world, and 
saw that it was all good, he sent all the animals to Adam, 
that he should give to each its name ; but all the flowers he 
placed before himself, and went from one to another, telling 
each its name so that they all knew what they were to be 
called. 

But one little flower had looked up so happily with its blue 
eyes at the blessed God, opening its golden heart to him, it 
forgot itself, and so did not know its name. It was very 
much ashamed, and bowed its blossoms and buds, saying, 
"Ah, dear Lord, be not angry with me; I could not help 
gazing at thee, till I forgot everything, even my name thou 
gavest me; wilt thou tell it to me again, and I will not again 
forget." Then God looked kindly at the little flower at his 
feet ; "I am not angry with you ; that you forgot yourself is 
no sin, only ' Forget-me-not.' " And with that he went away, 
for the dear Lord could not stay long by a little flower — 
earth and heaven wait upon him. — Selected. 



" To think, to feel, to do • 

Only the holy Right, 
To yield no step in the awful race, 
No blow in the fearful fight." 



A Rock that Makes Children Better. 

It is nothing but a rock, that once lay on the beach of one 
of the coves of Cape Cod Bay. One day in 1620 some Eng- 
lishmen came rowing along the beach, wanting a good place 
to land, and they saw the rock, and said, "That will be a 
good place to step ashore, — steer the boat for that rock. ' ' And 
the Pilgrim Fathers, as we call them, — for they were the men 
in the boat, — landed at the rock. At least, this is the story 
that has come down to us from that day. And so the rock 
has grown almost sacred to the nation, — almost a Holy Rock.- 
It is no longer on the beach, but up in the town under a 
canopy with a fence around it, so that neither the waves can 
wash it nor people chip it away. And men and women and 
children come from far and near to see it. 

The other day the children of the Unity Sunday-school in 
Worcester went down to Plymouth to see it. It was their 
Sunday-school picnic. Senator Hoar, one of the Massachu- 
setts senators, invited them: he thought it might make them 
better men and women by and by, if they should see that rock. 
They went to Burial Hill, and by the other burial place where 
the dead Pilgrims were laid in that first winter when half of 
the little company died; and to Pilgrim Hall, where the May- 
flower relics are kept; and to the great statue of Faith, which 
the nation has built in memory of the forefathers. But the 
old rock was the best of all. The iron gates were opened and 
the children gathered round it, and there Senator Hoar talked 
to them. And this is what he said, — we find it in a Worcester 
pader sent by some friend: 

" I do not think there is any need of speaking here. There 
can be no eloquence like that of the rock itself. There is no 
child here so small as not to know its story. There is no 
person here so old as not to be stirred in its presence. The 
children know why we have brought them here. They know 
what their fathers did and what has come of it. They came 
across the ocean, leaving behind home and wealth and luxury, 
and landed on this coast in midwinter, when the woods all 
round them were filled with wild beasts and savages; they en- 
countered sickness anti cold and suffering ; more than half of 
them died before spring; and yet, when the ship went home 
to England, not one of them went back. It was because of 
that that we now have a country. 

"There were other colonies at other places. But it was 
th^ men who came here who brought with them freedom and 
justice and law. But for them and the principles they brought 
with them, the nation upon this continent would nr t have 
been this nation. There would have been a nation where the 
rule of many by one would still have been the law. There 
would have been a nation where slavery prevailed — where 
women would be whipped, and little children would be sold 
at auction, and it would be a crime to teach men to read the 
Bible, and the limbs of the men and women who do the work 
would be the property of other people and not their own. 
But it is because these men and women brought over here the 
principles of justice and freedom and law, because they were 
ready to give up everything for them, to live for them and to 
die for them, and because they taught their children to live 
for them and die for them, that now we have a country where 
these principles prevail from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

" This is why we have brought you children here. We 
want you to see the spot where your fathers set their feet, and 
to remember who they were and what they did. We want 
you to know that freedom and justice can not be kept unless 
you are ready to do the same thing; unless the boys when they 
grow up are ready to leave everything else for them, and, if 
need be, to die for them; and unless the girls will give their 
brothers and sons and husbands for them. You may not 
fully realize all this now, though I think you understand it 
pretty well. But as you grow older you will know it better, 
and you will remember, as long as you live, the day you came 
here, and what you have seen and heard." w. c. g. 



"On bravely through the sunshine and the shower> ! 
Time hath his work to do, and we have ours." 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Where are the Ministers P— Most of 
them are off in search of rest. Crothers, of St. 
Paul, is summering with his old friends at 
Brattleboro, Vt. Simmons finds the new church 
at Minneapolis working so well that he can 
not stop. Learned, of St. Louis, passed 
through Chicago the other day, on his way to 
Dublin, N. H. Snyder and his family are rus- 
ticating in western Massachusetts. We are 
sorry to hear that Bro. Waite, of Janesville, 
Wis., is compelled to suspend his successful 
labors on account of illness. Miss Murdock 
and Miss Safford are to spend a month at Ham- 
ilton, 111. Missionary Clute is in the east. 
Utter, of the First church, Chicago, is bicy- 
cling in southern Ohio. Milsted, of Unity 
church, Chicago, is in Europe. Mr. Blake, of 
the Third church, will spend his summer in 
and around the city. The associate editors of 
Unity are taking their turns in relieving the 
senior editor, and for five or six weeks he will 
be off the tripod. Unity will be glad to note 
the wanderings of other workers, if the neces- 
sary information be conveyed to the office. 

Unitarian Grove Meeting at Weirs* 
N. H., July 26-81.— The approaching 
tenth annual meeting promises to be the best 
yet. The committee extend hearty invitation 
to all people, good Unitarian- wise or otherwise. 
Tuesday begins it—* " Unity Club Bureau " 
day — with papers on science, art (by Ellen 
Hale and Darius Cobb), and poetry (by J. LI. 
Jones and G. W. Cooke). Wednesday offers 
addresses and a lake excursion. Thursday, a 
temperance meeting, a woman's meeting (Mrs. 
J. W. Howe and others), a "Unity of the Spirit" 
meeting, with addresses from seven denom- 
inations, and a lecture on " Hamlet," by J. K. 
Applebee. Friday, a sermon and Laymen's 
meetings, with " Honorables " and "Judges " 
promised. Saturday, more of sermon, more 
of address rby Professor Booker T. Wash- 
ington) on " Education in the South," more of 
the lake, and more conference meeting. Sun- 
day, sermons by Minot J. Savage and Brooke 
Herford. Monday, August I, an excursion to 
Mount Washington, — it's top! 

Weirs is in the midst of the mountain and 
lake region, and it will be impossible not to 
have a good time with nature, as well as a 
good time with each other. Prices at hotels 
and private houses vary from $1 to $2 a day, 
and from $5 to $10 a week; or cottages can 
be had for self-boarding. To secure a room 
apply to "The Unitarian Grove Meeting 
Committee, Weirs, N. H." For other details 
write to the Secretary, James B. Morrison, 
Lancaster, N. H. 



The Free Religious Association.— At 

the recent annual meeting, the President, Wm. 
J. Potter, suggested a reconstruction of the 
Association, — its division into four working 
sections, each having its own organization, 
but all to be included In one general body. 
The Executive Committee now issue a circu- 
lar, submitting the plan to the consideration 
of friends, and the President (to be addressed 
at New Bedford, Mass.) invites correspond- 
ence and suggestions on the subject. The 
four sections proposed are: 

(1.) Section of Sociology. — For the 
thoughtful study of all problems pertaining to 
the social elevation of mankind, and for incit- 
ing and organizing practical measures to pro- 
mote such progress. 

(2.) Section of Religious and Ethical 
Philosophy. — Designed to bring together 
scattered thinkers and scholars on these sub- 
jects, and to encourage original research 
therein, according to the scientific method. 

(3.) Section of Natural Science in its 
Relation to Religion and Ethics. — For 
intellectual workers occupying a distinct and 
wide domain, but so closely allied to those of 
the second section that the two at first, per- 
haps, might best be classed together. 

(4.) Section of the Relation of Relig- 
ion to the State. — For resisting encroach- 
ments on liberty of conscience In religion, and 
for removing barriers to such liberty which 
may still exist in statute-books, contrary to the 
fundamental theory of civil government In 
this country. 

The English Unitarian Anniver- 
saries were lively this year. Two import- 
ant suggestions made there bear on problems 
of our own. The British Unitarian Associa- 
tion now grants its aid, the $150 to $300, year 
after year, directly to the struggling church, 
the church electing its own minister: in place 
of this system, which often fails to lift the 
church and make it self-supporting, the Rev. 
H. S. Solly urged the employment by the 
Association of men specially qualified for up- 
building work, whom it should send as its 
missionaries to these needy churches for two 
or three years, — the congregation, on its part, 
to accept this agent as its minister and par to 
the Association whatever it raised on salary 
account, the aim being to increase this pay- 
ment till it became an adequate salary, when 
the congregation would become independent 
and again appoint its own pastor. An in- 
creased prestige and continuity for the work, 
larger subscriptions to support it, and, on the 
missionary '8 part, the stimulus of a " career," 
— were the advantages claimed for the plan. 
Special visitations for short periods by " half 
a dozen high-class ministers" employed as 
missionaries, were also urged. 

The other suggestion came up in the Sun- 
day-school Society's meeting, to which, by 
the way, our English cousins pay far more at- 
tention than we do here. What should ne 
say to a 9 o'clock breakfast at a central hall, 
nearly the entire floor covered with tables and 
the tables crowded, — and this on a rainy Lon- 
don morning, with the people coming London 
distances by train and omnibus? That is the 
way they do the thing in England. After the 
breakfast came the reports and talks, and then 
Rev. Joseph Wood read a paper proposing a 
Sunday-school Training College. " Let us 
suppose that during the long vacation of 
Manchester New College, [their theological 
school,] when the class-rooms are silent and 
the professors' chairs are vacant, a score of 
teachers from different parts of the country 
could be persuaded to come into residence for 
a fortnight's instruction and training in Sun- 
day-school teaching and management. Let 
us suppose a fortnight's or a month's associa- 
tion of these teachers in a kind of collegiate 
life. Let us suppose that during the fortnight 
there should be given, by the best qualified 
men to be found, four sets of lectures of twelve 
each— one set on school management and 



organization; one on the principles and 
methods of kindergarten, as applied to infant 
classes in Sunday-schools; one on how to 
teach the Bible to children ; and one on child 
nature, the order of growth in a child's 
faculties, and the kindred topics of what may 
be called simple and practical psychology. 
And suppose that alongside with these lec- 
tures on the theory and art of teaching, prac- 
tical acquaintance is made with the best 
methods by visits to some of our best schools, 
Board schools and others. Do you not think 
those teachers would derive immense benefit 
from such a course of training, even within 
the limits of a single fortnight ? Do you think 
it possible for such a gathering to take place 
once a year and not be productive of large re- 
sults in our schools ?" The discussion showed 
that these " supposes " seemed to some of the 
others impracticable, but that, instead of the 
central training college, normal classes could 
perhaps be organized in the large cities with 
a traveling lectureship. 

A third most interesting and urgent plea 
came from a Japanese, the Marquis Tokugawa, 
— a plea with the Association to establish in 
Japan, and that without delay, a Unitarian 
Mission. In the decay of the native faith the 
land, he said, was ready for a religion of 
reason and character, which Unitarians better 
than the other Churches could propagate. 

Our John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, was 
present at these anniversary meetings, adding 
much, we hear by English letters, to the snap 
and brightness of them. He gave a noble 
sermon to the ministers on u The Revelation 
of God," (printed in the Unitarian Review for 
June), and his soiree speech Is reported at full 
length in the papers. It was a slowing, hope- 
ful picture of the Unitarian outlook in Amer- 
ica, the very opposite»of the wail that another 
Brooklyn messenger gave forth to the same 
audience on the same theme three or four 
years ago. Mr. Chadwick spoke, apparently, 
before word of our last Conference had 
reached him, but in frankest sympathy with 
the general position of the Western Confer- 
ence. He writes that the interest in the ques- 
tion that has been before us all the year is 
scarcely less there than here, and that the 
ministers there as here seem to have been well 
pamphleted by our critics. 

"Elderly People's Sunday."— Many 

of us now keep •« Children's Sunday;" at 
Hudson, Mass., " the pastor recently preached 
the annual sermon to those who have reached 
the age of seventy," and, in a word to the 
Christian Register, he advocates " Elderly 
People's Sunday, as a tender tribute of grati- 
tude to those for whom the most that we 
can do is much too little." It is not many 
western parishes that could gather " from four- 
teen to twenty -seven of these special listeners," 
nor many western villages where, through the 
newspaper " forty aged people could regard 
the sermon as their own." "A graceful part of 
the service is the singing by a choir of chil- 
dren." It surely is a tender thought, a lovely 
deed of reverence. And yet, do the aged 
people usually like thus to be classed by them- 
selves, — or rather, just the other way, to feel 
that not even reverence separates them from 
the young singers and workers of the day? 

The Christian Register.— Our big sis- 
ter has another gift to enable her to see more 
of the world, and the world to see more of her, 
in missionary ways. $500, $ 1,000 and now an- 
other $1,000, in all $2,500, have been given her 
within a few weeks, the income of which is to 
send the Register abroad with a free gospel. 
May the fund double and triple, and then re- 
peat the process! No paper more deserves 
and more rewards such mission-trust 

Buda, 111. — The perverse types in Unity, 
July 2, in reporting Mrs. Covell's letter, read 
at the anniversary of her husband's seventieth 
birthday, made her say "the friend is the 
Bible? Instead of "the friend is tangibU;* also, 
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The New Theology Herald for July appears in the shape 
of a neat monthly, a form much better adapted to its mission- 
ary work than the previous semi-monthly. It is rich with 
suggestive material. One of the editors, in an article, tries to 
discover the common ground under the "freethinker" and 
the Liberal theologian. The article closes with the following 
timely wisdom: — 

" The tide of thought is changing. Iconoclasm has had its best day. 
The destroyer is laying down his hammer, and the builder is coming with 
his square and plumb-line. When the first flush of antagonism toward discov- 
ered error has been superseded by a vital enthusiasm for the larger, nobler 
truth, the freethinker may become a zealous worker on the growing tem- 
ple of the broader faith. The hammer of his logic will then be used to 
shape instead of to smite, and walls will rise instead of crumble as he 
works. Hasten the day when the theologian will be free to think, and the 
Freethinker free to perceive and teach a rational, scientific theology." 

The Jewish Messenger, for July 15th, publishes in full 
Rabbi Iliowizi's address at the dedication of the Unitarian 
church, Minneapolis. It is a comparative study of the 
"Priest, Prophet and Sage." The address throughout is 
characterized by scholarship, liberality and piety. We make 
room for a single paragraph from what is worth printing 
entire: 

44 The wise Hillel said, 'What is hateful to thyself do unto none/ 
is the quintessence of religion. Here is the golden rule, the test of 
man, race and creed. Show me a church wherein no prayer for 
the human family is offered, and I will show you a sepulchral pyra- 
mid of priestcraft, a monument of Baal, the home of the devil. As 
the clouds of ignorance and barbarism are dispersing, priestcraft finds 
no atmosphere to live in. There is no room for a priest and a prophet 
in the same hemisphere. But the sage and the prophet, like the 
heart and the mind, do supplement one another. The sage takes up 
the task where the prophet has dropped it. He is building temples 
of love, charity, and the worship of the only God. May the Lord 
help us to share in the work, the triumphs and the glories of the sage, 
this being the end of our life in this period of the world'6 history. 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the last week, the 
teachers' association, spoken of in our last, held steadily to 
its work. In the many- sided programme the Manual Train- 
ing numbers represented the enthusiastic meetings. Technical 
education and practical training had the floor. The winning 
argument was, that it developed mind, it told for char- 
acter. This is a prophecy that the time is coming when the 
moral education section of the National Teachers' Association 
will lay first claim upon the enthusiasm of its members. . . . 
The next time this great body meets in Chicago, perhaps in 
1897, there will be practical plans discussed for the systematic 
and direct training of the conscience in all departments of 
the public schools, as there was this year for the training of 
the hand. Moral Science, which is now largely left to the 
labored work of the senior year in college, will begin with the 
kindergarten. The golden rule is capable of being exempli- 
fied and amplified wherever and whenever the multiplication 
table and its amplification is possible. 

Church dedication at its truest is the church-*.?*. The 
more elaborate and costly the building, the more elaborate 
and thorough should be the use made of it. A month before 
the first Unitarian society in Philadelphia dedicated their 
fine new church, the people organized a " Free Library As- 
sociation" for workingmen and boys in the vestry. In the 
handsome room papers and magazines, bright readable books 
and quiet games are open to all comers, and in the coffee- 
room attachment five cents give the coffee and the biscuits. 



"Members" pay fifteen cents a month, which includes the 
coffee without extra charge. The directors take turn in 
couples in being at the post each evening. One evening a 
week music. Open seven evenings a week. Average attend- 
ance about 50 ; largest attendance, 227 ; cost per year about 
$650, mainly met by subscriptions. All summer long an ice- 
water fountain at the church-door offers its cup to the public. 
The annual report closes with the words: " Reading-rooms 
and coffee-rooms are no new method of temperance work ; 
but here is offered, besides, a new and noble u e for rich and 
costly houses of worship. With such buildings already erected, 
more rooms and buildings for this purpose need not be hired. 
The churches of a large city do not perhaps outnumber its 
liquor saloons; but turned into reading-rooms and coffee 
rooms, made attractive on week days as well as Sundays, they 
are numerous enough to offer strong barriers against such 
evil influences." 

At the last meeting of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the suggestion of the Western 
Conference to form a missionary board, consisting of the sec- 
retaries of the A. U. A., the W. U. C, and the several • State 
Conferences in the west, was declined, and the Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, was appointed as the western 
agent of the association, his labors to begin the first of Sep- 
tember. Just what the functions of this new office are to be, 
and what his relations to our western organizations and western 
workers, does not yet appear. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation is already represented in the western field by Rev. 
Messrs. O. Clute, A. G. Jennings, Enoch Powell, J.H.Crooker, 
J. T. Sunderland, C. G. Howland, J. L. Douthit, A.J. Beavis 
and C. W. Wendte. These men are supported, in whole or 
in part, from the treasury of the Association. If these men 
are to be marshalled under the generalship of Mr. Eliot they 
will form a most effective missionary corps, admit ably adapted 
for work either of advance or cf defense. The selection 
of Mr. Eliot is a most sagacious one, represening as he does 
in his very name, as well as in his person, a wise conservatism 
that will re-assure the most timid, east and west, while at the 
same time he is so zealCus, noble and efficient as to command 
the respect and largely the co-operation of the radical. He 
is a man whose word can never fail of bearing the fruii of the 
Spirit and whose work can never come amiss. 

Still, we can but regard this appointment, coming as it 
does, as a mistake, which sooner or later the A. U. A. will 
see to be such and will regret. It is a mistake because, for 
the second time, our eastern as ociation has refused the 
friendly overtures for co-operation of an 1 rganization which, 
by virtue of age, the work it has done, the territory it occu- 
pies, as well as its constituency, it cannot afford to ignore ; 
because, again, by making this appointment in this way it 
undertakes the missionary interests of the Mississippi valley 
with the minimum relations to the resident workers; because, 
lastly, while claiming to represent the Unitarianism of the 
United States, geographically speaking, it has by this vote 
deliberately indicated an executive distrust of a considetable 
fraction of American Unitarianism, theologically speaking ; 
for the refusal to accept the co-operation of the Western Con- 
ference is unquestionably based chiefly upon theological con- 
siderations. In many ways these directors have told us, "We 
do not distrust your motives, ability, spirit or right to the 
Unitarian name," but now, by this vote, they say, " We do 
not propose to co-operate with your kind of Unitarianism. " 
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We think ihis a mistake, because the non-doctrinal basis of 
the Western Conference represents a Unitarianism that has 
come to stay, that has to-day a larger representation in the 
east than in the west. It represents the kind of Unitarianism 
whirh alone can be propagated in most new fields east or 
west, Unitarianism for which the college as well as the theo- 
logic dogmatist is preparing a future place. 

Right heartily we welcome our Brother Eliot to a difficult 
and unenviable task. If he enters upon his work in a broad, 
hospitable spirit, anxious to relate himself to whatever vital 
forces there may be already at work within the Western Con- 
ference, — a spirit and attitude that will enable him to work 
with our c urches, not against them, he will bring about by 
the kind methods of evolution a better understanding all 
around, and will secure the desired co-operation between the 
A. U. A., and the Western organizations. But with all his 
sweetness and gentleness, if he undertakes to emphasize the 
feeling which lay back of his election, and to continue the 
work which his predecessor began, — that of counteracting 
rather than augmenting the influences and activities of the 
western churches, — if his missionary work is to be within 
rather than with our churches, then Brother Eliot will meet 
with friction and failure. Thus openly we express our disap- 
pointment in this refusal of the A. U. A. to accept the open 
hand of the Western Conference. It is with equal openness 
and heartiness that we welcome our brother to an important 
and a promising field. So far as he will accept it, we pledge 
, him our earnest co-operation. We will welcome him to our 
councils and our pulpits, and if he comes to Chicago for 
headquarters, to all cordial comradeship, — not forgetting to 
sympathize with Portland, aye, with the entire Pacific coast, 
over the great loss to them which such a removal will be. 

Idealism is the largest expression of human love. It is a 
circle drawn full about the race. Without it we are isolated 
beings. Its influence is sped direct to the heart. Over vales 
and mountains, higher than the impending clouds or the warm 
sunset, deeper than worlds or oceans of waters and space, it 
holds the solution of all difficulties, and the union of all to- 
days for a morrow of transcendent harmony. It is the poetry 
of the human soul ; it outlasts all shocks of systems, and rides 
unharmed ovei the fears of departing faith to a destiny signifi- 
cant with the revelations of a nobler spiritual man. The ideal 
might be written of in another word — spontaneity. It is most 
real, yet ever untouched, unheralded, undefined. Though 
men scorn it from their byways, or laugh good-naturedly at 
its pleading, no weight of misunderstanding can destroy its 
efficient power. What it did for Jesus, Brown, Emerson, that 
may it do for any man. Who shall name it? Better for it to 
blossom unsolicited in the rose, and freely sail upon the seas, 
than come into the dead atmosphere of our imprisoning 
creeds. We hold to it as an influence. We desire no mere 
goal-definiteness in any of its gifts. Whenever we think 
purely, act heroically, it is there. We reach for it, and it is 
gone. Can we explain the rose or grasp the seciet of the 
seas ? But we are one with the mystery of both, and they 
neither magnify nor belittle us, but simply reveal to us our 
best selves. t. 

In another column, under the caption of " Why not Be 
Noble?" we print one of several protests which have come 
to us concerning our editorial word upon the proposition of 
President Cleveland to return the Confederate flags. Mr. 
Lyche always writes vigorously, and oftentimes, as in this 
case, vehemently. Such writings frequently, as in this case, 
fail to do justice or even to understand the position criticised. 
Waiving the consideration that these flags are not at the dis- 
posal of the President any more than any other property of 
the United States, we reiterate that our protest was made in 
the interest of peace and a fraternity that is national. Love 
is not generated by mutilating history or desecrating the land- 
marks that indicate the progress of the race. Why should 
the patriotic children of Georgia in coming generations be 
haunted ever with the emblems of their fathers' humiliation 
hanging in their state house, while the children of Wisconsin 
find in their state house only the emblems of a national glory? 



Our critic little understands the feelings of the soldiers on 
either side when he characterizes the struggle as a great 
" quarrel," ard talks of " Northern triumph " and " South- 
ern Shame." We think he but poorly apprehends the pres- 
ent condition of humanity or the true import of the great, sad 
war, when Jie speaks of a" thing of the past, the question 
settled, the cause secured." Human freedom is ever in 
jeopardy. Race distinctions, class prejudices, governmental 
arrogances still enslave, buy and sell human rights. Time 
depersonalizes feeling, but will not deface or ignore the price 
humanity has paid for what freedom it now enjoys. The 
present writer knows what it is to share his raiions and to en- 
joy spiritual companionship with a soldier from across the 
line under the flag of truce that enabled contending armies 
to amicably join in the awful but sacred sacrament of bury- 
ing their dead. He yields to no one in his desire and readi- 
ness to shake hands and forgive, not by forgetting, but by 
translating, transfiguring the gory paths that led to peace. 
The " gray " as well as the " blue " has common interests in 
those things that have shaped for freedom and right. Must 
the monuments of Gettysburg be demolished in order that the 
heroes of Pennsylvania and Virginia may shake hands upon the 
field which trimanity will not forget, as they did on the 3d in- 
stant ? Must the cross become a forbidden symbol and Calvary 
a tabooed word in order that the Jew and Christian may join 
fraternal hands and kneel before a common altar? Will we 
send the relics that are gathered in the Old South Church of 
Boston to a junk shop in order to advance the international 
fellowship between England and America? This is not the 
way the higher life is evolved. Patriotism is the road to cos- 
mopolitanism. Love of country is the surest way to secure 
love of humanity. It was not malignity against southern sol- 
diers but enthusiasm for human freedom that led us to plead 
for the preservation of the national consciousness as opposed 
tq state consciousness. South and north, let our children 
first remember that they are citizens of the United States and 
then citizens of Georgia or Wisconsin. We yield to no ore 
in our love for the new, our pity for the old, our faith in the 
future south. In the name of those who died wearing the 
" gray," as well as those who wore the " blue," we deny that 
on either side does the epithet " brutal passion" belong. In 
ways they knew not of together they wrought out the higher 
destiny of a country whose work for freedom is but just be- 
gun. As a warning to tyrants, and as an encouragement to 
truth seekers and freedom lovers, let all the annals of the past 
be concerved. In love, south and north will study these 
annals together. Thus will they best emulate the heroism 
and avoid the mistakes of their forefathers. 



The Summer Holiday. 

More and more the summer holiday is establishing itself as 
a custom in our busy American life. It is no longer the pecu- 
liar privilege of the professions, so-called, but happily has 
made its way in some measure into all occupations and pur- 
suits. Its value is becoming recognized on the ground of 
economy, aside from considerations of mere pleasure. There 
is good return in the investment. With every year what 
pilgrimages are made to the shrines of mountain and sea, to 
earlier country homes and places of familiar association, — 
more efficacious to body and mind than the journeys of holy 
palmers of old, and not less religious if in quest of that re- 
newal, without and within, which shall make life's daily duties 
shine the more when one returns to take them up again. 
" Two months in the summer — who wouldn't like to be a 
minister?" said a man to the writer; but when answered that 
the field was an open one and qualified laborers never long 
standing idle in the market-place, he seemed not eager to act 
upon the suggestion ! And yet those persons are to be felici- 
tated, as for the most part ministers, teachers, clerks in vari- 
ous kinds of business, and increasingly such workers as are on 
fixed salaries and have not sole responsibility and care but 
only subordinate or associated — such are to be felicitated on 
this feature of their lot, that at a definite point in the calendar 
there comes in the respite, the break fron^the harness for 
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awhile ; that it is not so much a question whether one will 
take a holiday or can afford the time, as something that is set- 
tled for him by sensible custom. Otherwise there might be 
fewer vacations, not to say lower grade of service throughout 
the year. For there is perhaps no time in any business or 
employment when one feels that he can just as well go as stay, 
when no loss is involved with the gain, or when one volun- 
tarily leaves his accustomed care without some sacrifice in one 
direction or another. One often hears the man immersed in 
business cares say : "I wish I could take a week or ten days 
off, and I know that it would do me good; but I can't get 
away ; I can't leave my business.' ' One might answer, " Yes, 
you can get away ; you can leave your business ; because if 
you were obliged by reason of sickness or other cause you 
would do so as matter of course, — a week or a month, or even 
longer. What you really mean is that you cannot leave your 
business and at the same time feel that everything will go on 
just as if you were by. You can not leave without some sacri- 
fice, and this it seems to you wiser not to make." And there 
are positions, and there are times in all positions of care and 
responsibility, when one seems riveted to his burden or his 
burden riveted to him, and when the sacrifice involved is 
altogether too much to make except under absolute necessity. 
At the same time we are to bear in mind that the pressure ot 
routine upon us has both its nerving and its deadening side ; 
that what with some effort we can do at any time, or about 
as easily at one time as at another, we are apt to let go by 
without doing at all ; as one meets people living their lives 
long within shadow of the mountain who have never looked 
from its top, or within a few miles of the cataract who have 
never seen its plunge. 

But when these longer breaks are really beyond reach, there 
are frequent brief respites possible in ^ery lot if one wisely 
lays out his time, — respites from the routine which every call- 
ing comes more or less to be ; respites nor for mere idleness 
but for diversion of thought, for renewal of the spirit, for the 
keeping of oneself above one's employment, so to speak, and 
not as a mere appendage to it. Whatever does this touches 
life with healing and helping power. A single day in the quiet 
woods and by country way-sides, away from the routine of 
common cares, is a tonic to body and mind. It takes the 
though from wonted channels and freshens the whole life. 
Nature draws us out of ourselves and takes us up into the 
peace of her own calm, unhasting and unresting life. 

Invaluable to our busy lives are these outings that take 
us at intervals amid new scenes and contacts, be it for the 
briefer or longer time. It does us all good to get outside our 
work now and then, to look upon it from changed standpoint 
and in larger perspective. Then the solid advantages, the 
real blessings and compensations of our daily routine, — the 
deeper satisfactions inwoven with our lot, — standout in bolder 
relief while the annoyancts that fret and chafe the spirit are 
seen to be trivial in the comparison, scars here and there on 
the great mountain-range of our life and lost in the larger 
view. Those little annoyances, from which no life that is of 
much account is free, — how they get magnified to our 
near vis • on and swell into burdens hard to bear! " Insect 
miseries" Emerson calls them in one of his poems, and aptly 
so both for their pettiness and their sman ; as an insect's bite, 
not serious, is for the moment more painful than a heavier 
hurt. We have all seen people go into a passion over a house- 
fly and strike out right and left, who would bear themselves 
bravely in a larger contest. It is for the most part the little 
annoyances, but oft repeated, that fret and chafe until they 
seem supreme and reduce one's lot to what has been express- 
ively called the " horrid grind." It is all very well to say 
to such an one, "Oh, these are trivial things; don't mind 
them." But the jaded and worn nerves do mind them, and 
mind them against reason. Th«re is no cure for this soreness, 
which is half of body and half of mind, like escape into tem- 
porary freedom from care, a turning from the wheel of labor, 
a new leverage under which one lifts and readjusts his daily 
life, and comes back to it with newness of heart as well as 
newness of strength. Mountain or shore, solitude or society, 
contact with new scenes or the old and familiar places, — 



whichever one finds most invigoration in is for him best. 
Temperaments differ, and no medicine is alike good for all 
constitutions. But that outing is a good investment that gives 
one back to his labor reinforced in all wa>s to meet its oppor- 
tunities and demands. f. l. h. 
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Joan of Arc. 

BEFORE A PAINTING BY LA PAGE. 



O wondrous girl ! in humblest peasant guise, 
With naked feet and hands embrowned by toil, 
Thy soul, unspotted by the great world's soil, 

Obedient springs, with solemn, wordless cries, 

To meet the summons from the regnant skies. 
Thy gentle breast heaves with no base recoil 
At thought of danger ; vain the tempter's foil 

To balk the purpose in those awful eyes. 

How the magnificence of ages pales 

Before the grandeur of the hour supreme 

When soul th' inexorable perceives, nor quails ! 
How through its reverent submission gleam 

The victories whose triumph never fails, — 
Whose truth o'ertops th' loftiest poet-dream ! 



Call that a baseless dream ? Great lives deny 

Th' interpretation shallow and profane ! 

The soul hath power inherent to attain 
The heights whose solitary glories lie 
Forever hidden to the common eye. 

That life a failure? I hen indeed 'twere vain 

To set our striving to a nobler strain ; 
Amid earth's discords would its music die. 
Know the world's dreamers never yet have failed ! 

Like stars that fling a sudden lustre round, 
And by impervious clouds are quickly veiled, . 

Their swift light fades within the narrow bound 
Our senses on the spirit have entailed ; 

But where its radiance falls is hallowed ground. 

Sarah £. Burton. 

Boston Art Museum. 



Dr. McGlynn and an Alleged New Protestantism. 

Puck is busy caricaturing the George-McGlynn movement 
in politics and political economy and attempting, in its usual 
forcible way, to show by illustration the crisis into which 
such philosophy as the nationalization of the land would 
inevitably precipitate us. Still there are two sides to the 
question, and there is more than the usual amount of bigotry 
on the side of opposition. I have been wonderfully refreshed 
by rereading the favorable notices and booming criticism which 
"Progress and Poverty" received some years ago from the 
New York press, and then pondering the. editorial odium 
which the same press unsparingly heaped upon Henry George, 
because, like all sensible men, he sought to make his theory 
practical. 

I had occasion to meet Doctor McGlynn some weeks ago 
and we had a pleasant conversation together in a prominent 
hotel. He talked fearlessly and with a wisdom which brought 
comfort to all doubters of his sincerity. He looks you in the 
eye and ravishes you with his eloquence, earnestness, scholar- 
ship, genius. Henry George could have no better advocate. 
He admitted his obstinacy to the mother church, — especially 
to the Pope as a dictator of American rights or the authority 
over American citizenship. "I will not," he said, "go to 
Rome. Rather and first, will I see the Pope Americanized, 
made cosmopolitan enough to get out of his exclusivrness and 
imperialism and be one with us all." There is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in the Catholic church. The average church- 
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man is attached to Doctor McGlynn although he dare not ex- 
press his opinions. It was rumored that when Doctor Mc- 
Glynn gave his address in this city on "The Cross of the 
New Crusade/ ' that the Catholics were compelled by loyal 
priests to remain away from the hall in which he was to lec- 
ture. This contemptible and underhand way of creating 
loyalty to Rome and antagonism to the excommunicated 
priest is making friends all over America for the Doctor. I 
am able to make two observations : 

1. Doctor McGlynn is the wedge which is splitting the 
Catholic church. Those who follow him will never remain 
loyal Catholics in the orthodox use of that word. They may 
react and center about the liberalism which, in religion, is 
making God, nature and man one in law, or they may insti- 
tute a new Protestantism which will weaken the authority ot 
the Pope and drive him either into our great cities or back 
into the forests where live the savages whose only law is will, 
passion and appetite. This will further have much to do in 
undermining the foundation of our Mediaeval Protestantism, 
which asserts itself in the religion of the present orthodox 
church, and driving men toward the realization of the philoso- 
phy of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 

2. His efforts may mark a new era in municipal govern- 
ment, in political civilization. The land may never be 
nationalized, Henry George's theories may never be realized, 
but a better time will come to the down-trodden masses by 
insinuating a moral principle into politics and making law ex 
press as much for the poor as for the rich. The Republican 
and Democratic parties have no special issues. They fight 
over presidential nominees and elections, but their mission is 
almost an ignis fatuus. They may be compared to the two 
Sunday-school boys who thus catechized each other: "Where 
are you, Tom, in your catechism? " "I am still at Original 
Sin," said Tom. " Where are you, pray ? " " O," said Will, 
"I am past Redemption." The cry is uttered for redress. 
The appeal is made fcr equality in the deep and well expressed 
meaning of the word — not in material wealth — but in rights. 
And the time must come, if there is a God, when His will shall 
be done in earth as it is in Heaven. 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 

Why Not Be Noble ? 

A virtue he had which I should learn to imitate. He never spoke of 
what was disagreeable and past" — Thomas Carlyle, on his father. 

I am sorry to see Unity raise its voice (even in rather a 
screeching manner) against 2m »ble, human act, against a spirit 
that is right and beautiful ; sorry to see it natter prejudices and 
sentiments we surely should strive to rid the world from. 
They need not strengthening. 

I refer to its article on the battle flags, and the violent poem 
accompanying it. 

This idea, which Unity combats, seems to be the noblest thiag 
that has come forth from Washington in many a day. Surely 
it were a noble deed, to be justly proud of, could the 
American nation (or rather, that part of it which actually 
fought and won) return all signs of Northern triumph and 
Southern shame, to signify that the quarrel was not only for- 
given, but desired to be forgotten. It were not perhaps 
"natural," but surely noble. 

It is sad enough for those who have learnt to love different 
nationalities to find one treasuring and glorying before all the 
world in the signs of another's loss, error, humiliation and 
shame ; but sadder, surely, when such is the case with differ- 
ent sections, portions of one nation. Why act the boy who 
is ever and forever glorying in the "whipping" he gave 
another boy ? Were it not noble in that boy to try to forget 
his triumph and the other's humiliation, satisfied in the re- 
sults? But what would we think of a man, who to every 
stranger would show, with exultation, " the proof of how he 
once humiliated his own brother?" 

Do we not always as individuals strive to practice and teach 
absolute forgetfulness of everything in the past, that brought 
us triumph through another's loss or humiliation, lest it re- 
main to us both a haunting ghost making good and frank re- 
lations in the present and future impossible ? 



But why teach a nation to do what in the individual we 
think mean and wrong. Does a wrong grow into a right by 
being the work of many, — of a nation or part of a nation ? 

We know this idea is new, almost startling; that to " the 
natural man " it is hard thus completely to forgive by forget- 
ing, that strong natural sentiments and passions run in the 
other direction ; but why should Unity strengthen those more 
brutal passions ? why not have spoken for peace, good-will and 
forgetfulness of the things that are behind, for the sake of 
what is and may be ? / 

The world has hardly ever seen nations act so nobly, so 
"sentimentally," though I believe the Roman nation did so, 
or at least believed in doing so. But why could not the 
American nation have set the world this healthy, beautiful 
and Christian example ? Too low and difficult, demanding too 
much self-denial — was it? Natural enough, but a great pity! 

But Unity has surely taken the losing side this time. 
Many things prophesy that even in Europe the day may be 
near when the people in sign of peace, good-will and universal 
brotherhood will destroy the mutually humiliating and dis- 
tancing " triumphs " with which their capitals are now deco- 
rated. The custom of embellishing our national homes with 
the scalps of enemies, under any form civilization may have 
given it, will have to go at last. Brothers will not forever 
remember and glory in the loss and shame of brothers. 

Unity has placed itself in a majority which rapidly will 
dwindle into a minority. The better feeling, the better senti- 
ment has been born ; pelt and stone it as you will, triumph it 
must, — in spite of Uyint. 

Yet one can well understand the black anger that comes 
over those who once risked their all for the triumph which 
these battle flags commemorate. 

We, the rest of \M have little right to speak here. They 
must do whatever is done. " Is then the war a thing to be 
ashamed of?" they indignantly ask. No, of all wars it is 
perhaps the noblest. Glory in it ; remember the men who 
died in it or lived through it. 

It was a noble, noble thing; but it were nobler still 
could you, now that the thing you fought for is gained, most 
nobly gained, now that what the war accomplished can never 
be undone, could you say to those who fought : " The prin- 
ciple we fought for is won and safe ; we fought for it ; we had 
no enmity towards you; let us be friends; forget it all, — come, 
here are the flags we took from you in those hot days ; bravely 
you defended them ; bravely you know we fought for them — 
here they are ; take them ; thus we tear from our heart every 
enmity ; if our children must know that we fought one 
another, let them also know how we forgave and forgot. 
There are your flags ! What memories they have for you and 
us! There they are; take them away, and give us your 
hands." 

No, we must not blame human nature that it shrinks from 
this, — at first. Soon it will not shrink from it. 

H. Tambs Lyche. 



Amiel and Browning. / 

An Extract From a Private Letter. 

"Mrs. brought me Amiel' s journal. It gives one a 

curious sensation to read it immediately after reading John 
Fiske's "Cosmic Philosophy" and Browning's poems, or 
" Browning's Women," as I have done. It is as if the focus 
of my eyesight had suddenly changed. 

Amiel 's aspiration is to find happiness in rest, in the in- 
finite, the absolute — to live now in the eternities, that trials 
may be seen in their proper proportions — to live according 
to the great universal laws that make duty, whether in great 
or small things, inflexible. 

In Evolution there is of course no such thing as rest, but 
growth. It deals with the finite. The infinite already per- 
fect cannot grow, though its manifestations may become 
clearer through evolution. I have been trying to reconcile 
myself to accept both. 

Browning's people battle with their trials instead of spread- 
ing their wings and rising above them spiritually ; they go 
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into combat, and are supposed to gain their strength in that 
way. In the first philosophy there can be no such thing as a 
tragedy in a life. There can be no real misery in a life where 
you have sought happiness only in the spirit, and lived ac- 
cording to law to the best of your ability and light. Robert 
Browning and George Eliot acknowledge the force of circum- 
stances, while Amiel, this new and very old style of philos- 
opher, ignores them. Amiel suggests a thousand problems, 
but solves or follows out none, and is sometimes a little ex- 
asperating on that account. He lacks oxygen. a. a. g. 



The Stars Respond to Joy. 

The smile of man is sweet — 
Yea, when the sun above 
May kiss the hungering earth, 
Life takes its coursers fleet, 
And far, i« hours of love, 
Wins Truth to larger birth. 

This teacher tells of years 
Made gifts of thought and deed : 
Men rise to joy, and see 
New days through this day's tears : 
Laugh ! laugh ! and yom may feed 
All wonders ere they flee I 

Talk not of sin, but seek 
The air of Beauty, won 

To scenes of day and night : 
A thought you need not speak, 
A deed yet best undone, 

Fills the whole world with light. 

What to me are your wrongs ? 
What to you are my crimes ? 
The gayety of Truth 
Fills life with ceaseless throngs 
Of merrydaying rhymes 
Cast in undying youth. 



H. L. T. 



A Prophet of Fifty Years Ago. 

"There is another class of persons who are devoted to the 
removal of the abuses that prevail in modern society. They 
witness the oppressions that are done under the sun, and they 
cannot keep silence. They have faith that God governs man ; 
they believe in a better future than the past. Their daily 
prayer is for the coming of the kingdom of righteousness, 
truth and love; they look forward to a more pure, more 
lovely, more divine state of society than was ever realized on 
earth. With these views, I rejoice to say, I strongly and en- 
tirely sympathize." 

Thus wrote a noble man, and an earnest, devoted Unitarian 
minister nearly fifty years ago. Were he now living, I know 
how deeply he would sympathize with the stand taken by our 
Western Unitarian Conference. He used the self-same words 
as we have chosen for our basis of fellowship. 

Again the same writer, feeling the restrictions under which 
he was placed by the narrow usages and formulated beliefs of 
the majority of the Unitarian body at that day, frankly says : 

"For my own part I have long been persuaded that we 
should offer a more spiritual worship, enjoy a more sincere 
communion with each other, and find our Sabbath services 
far more attractive and fruitful, were all such restrictions re- 
moved, even if we came together as the disciples did, in a 
large upper room, in a fisher's boat, or by the shore of the 
sea. The minister should take his stand where he can freely 
speak out all that is in his soul. He would be joined by 
those who find he addresses a powerful and living word to 
their hearts, who are helped by him in their endeavors after a 
just and truthful life, and are drawn by a spiritual affinity 
with the message he declares, and who are too desirous that 
the truth of God should prevail to think of its external, tem- 



porary effects. Such an assembly would constitute the true 
church of the first-born. It would consist of those who are 
united by no other tie than faith in divine things ; by the de- 
sire to cultivate the holiest principles of our nature — rever- 
ence, justice and love ; to ascertain and follow the laws of 
Providence in the constitution of the inner spirit and of the 
outward world ; and to convert the jarring elements of earth 
into materials for a pure, serene and joyful life. 

"The basis of worship in such a church would be. feeling, 
not speculation ; the platform would be broad enough to wel- 
come every seeking spirit in whatever stage of progress it 
might be; all should be encouraged, none excluded; espe- 
cially they who are yet feeling after God, if haply they may 
find Him, should be taken by the hand, not driven from the 
fold. 1 his would leave the investigation of truth entirely 
free. The sincerest convictions could be uttered without 
dread or misgiving. We should meet, not as having attained, 
but as learners ; of course every ray of light would be sought, 
not shunned ; we should let the dead past bury its dead ; 
we should look on life and truth with young eyes ; and thus 
seeking to be little children, we should enter the kingdom of 
God, and we should know where we were by the divine peace 
and joy with which our hearts would overflow. In such a 
church there could be no cold or formal preaching. The in- 
struction would be the overflowing of an individual soul. The 
topics of discourse would be taken from the experience of life; 
they would embrace the widest range of thought, and the 
more exciting and soul-stirring the better. The infinite 
Bible of the universe would be the text-book, and whatever 
the soul feels or forebodes, the commentary.' ' 

I am deeply impressed with the belief that this same pure, 
devoted, earnest spirit, which wrought so mightily in George 
Ripley fifty years ago, is with us to-day in our struggles after 
a better faith, a purer love and a more consecrated life. Pos- 
sessing this faith, aspiring to this love, living this life, we shall 
surely conquer. j. s. b. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



A Century of Electricity. By T. C. Medenhall. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is a book of 225 pages with a double column index of 
three pages. The preface says : " The author has endeavoied 
to sketch the growth of the science of electricity, and its prin- 
cipal applications. The book is not a history of the science, 
nor is it a scientific treatise ; but the author trusts that, as far 
as it goes, it is not far wrong in either its history or its science. 
The use of technical language has been avoided as far as pos- 
sible ; and the effort has been to enable the intelligent reader, 
unfamiliar with the nomenclature of the science, to understand 
the more important phases of its development, and to give 
him such a knowledge of the fundamental principles as will 
enable him to comprehend the meaning of what he sees in 
electrical devices, with which ht almost daily comes in con- 
tact." In the last chapter the author cautions us against ex- 
pecting another century of such extraordinary progress in 
electrical discovery as the last ; yet still much remains to be 
done, and he says, " In every house, in cities and towns, 
there must be a supply of electricity to be drawn upon, as 
water at present. Then, in addition to its use as a source ot 
light, much of the labor of the household will be performed 
by means of small electric motors. The economical storage 
of this form of energy must soon be accomplished, and this will 
greatly enlarge the field of its usefulness. The successful 
transfer of the energy of falling waters through metallic con- 
ductors to distant points, is one of the results which can and 
will be reached. Seeingrby electricity has been much talked 
of; some schemes for its accomplishment have been suggested, 
and the operation is one which cannot be classed with the 
impossible. These and many other things will doubtless 
come in time, along with other useful applications of the 
ekctric current not now thought of." The book is in eleven 
chapters. The first treats of the subject from the beginning 
to the end of the eighteenth century. Then follow chapters 
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on Galvani, Volta, Oersted, Faraday, the telegraph, multiplex 
telegraphy and submarine rabies, the electric motor, the tele- 
phone, and other subjects. The book has useful illustrations 
to help the verbal descriptions. Concerning electricity as a 
motor the author says: " The motor is now in a stage of de- 
velopment somewhat similar to that of the electric light ten 
years ago, and there is reason to believe that it will yet over- 
take its more brilliant forerunner. 1 ' 



The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Eight lectures preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford in the year 1886. Bv Charles 
Bigg, D.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

That this book is the Bampton Lectures is prima facie evi- 
dence of a book solid both in aim and worth. There 
are eight chapters, of course, as the Bampton foundation pro- 
vides always for eight lectures. The first lecture is devoted 
to Philo; the second and third to Clement; the fourth, fifth 
and sixth to Origen ; the seventh to the Reformed Paganism, 
including such topics as " The Pythagoreans," " The Life of 
Apolionius," " The Trinitarian Platonists/ ' " The Unitarian 
Platonists," " Celsus." The eighth is a summary, taking up 
again Clement and Origen, and treating especially " Paulin- 
ism" and " Quietism." The author sums up the general 
merits of the Alexandrines, from which we quote: "As we 
turn the pages of the Alexandrines, it is, to use a well-worn 
simile, as if we were walking through the streets of some long- 
buried city. Only with effort, only imperfectly, can we re- 
call the vanished life. . . . It has been urged that they 
are too intellectual and cramp the play of the emotions. 
This is true, and it is a fault, but on the other hand they are 
not effeminate. Their tone is bracing and salutary. Their 
use of Scripture is often wild and fantastic, but it has no 
faults of the Middle Ages; it is free, unprejudiced, reasonable 
in endeavor, if not always in result. . . . Almost 
alone they strove to reconcile the revelation of God in Jesus 
with the older revelation of God in Nature. What could be 
done at that time they did, and their principles are of per- 
manent value. . . . Last and highest among their 
merits we must place their preaching of the Fatherhood of 
God." The book is well made, being printed in good, large 
type, well leaded. The text is bountifully supplied with 
learned critical notes at the bottom of the pages. 

The Volcano Under the City. By a Volunteer Special. New York : 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

This is a volume of 320 pages with an appendix of some 
fifteen pages more. We have read it through with intense 
interest. It is an attempt to give a history of the draft riots 
of New York in 1 863. The thread of the narrative is sometimes 
a little broken and tangled, requiring a tendon in reading, 
but this proceeds perhaps in part from the nature of the mate- 
rial from which the writer had to construct his story, and 
the difficulty of drawing out a consecutive narrative from the 
more or less imperfect mass of telegrams and similar records 
which make up the police history of the memorable and trag- 
ical four days of the riot. Nevertheless the narrative is 
graphic, exciting, as it cannot help being, and the author has 
done well to weave in the telegrams so constantly, thus mak- 
ing, to a considerable extent, the records tell their own story. 
This is done in a manne. showing perfectly and painfully the 
rapid succession of events and the tense excitement of the 
hour. The chapters bear such titles as "Burned Alive ;" 
"Down with Property;" "Sacking an Orphan Asylum;" 
"Tuesday's Hard Fight;'' "Street to Street, House to 
House;" "Through a Dark Night;" "The Fighting on 
Wednesday ;" " Wednesday Night's Grapple." A map of the 
city is added. The book withal k a sober book; we mean 
that no thoughtful person will put it down wiihout sober re- 
flections and serious questions in his mind. He will conclude 
that the book is well named " The Volcano Under the City," 
and many subsequent facts will occur to him which strengthen 
this conclusion — facts that tax the utmost grain of goo 1 
citizenship, and need in dealing with them the best qualities 
both of heart and of head. • 



The Rigveda % the Oldest Literature of the Indians. By Adolp h 
Kaegi. Authorized translation with additions to the notes, by R. 
Arrowsmith, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

The translator of this work, after speaking of his endeavor 
to bring down the subject to date, since the second German 
edition of the work in 1880, says very modestly, "The refer- 
ences have been verified as far as practicable, and it is be- 
lieved that a reasonable degree of accuracy has been attained." 
The author, Dr. Kaegi, says in his preface to the second 
edition that the work is founded throughout on personal in- 
vestigations of the sources and personal examination of the in- 
vestigations of others. The work fills 200 pages. Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. have given it excellent dress by large, handsome type, 
on heavy paper, as the subject deserves. There is an introduc- 
tion treating of Vedic literature and interpretation, and of the 
Vedic people and its civilization, covering twenty pages. 
Then follows the main treatise in seventy pages, treating of 
the Rigveda, the language and form of the hymns, its general 
contents, religious poetry, religious thought, and the Vedic 
belief, a division especially devoted to the divinities of the 
Veda, and, finally, the secular poetry, such as a wedding hymn, 
funeral hymn, historical and humorous compositions, etc. 
Then follow eighty-seven pages of critical and bibliographical 
notes. Then sixteen pages of an Index of Matters, Names and 
Words ; and finally two pages of Bible passages referred to 
either in the treatise or in the notes. The treatise is full of 
metrical translations of Vedic hymns, and the author calls at- 
tention to the fact that in the section on the Vedic beliet 
and divinities he has confined himself so closely to the original 
that almost the whole of the text is made up of the words of 
the Vedic poets. 



Evolution and Christianity. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents. 

This is a beautiful specimen of the book-maker's art — a 
volume of 75 pages, neat and dainty in form, clearly printed 
on good paper, agreeable to the eye and convenient for the 
hand. The leading chapters are entitled Evolution, Christ- 
ianity, Evolution and Christianity Compared. The author 
maintains that the old ideas of creation and the primal per- 
fection of men are no longer tenable in the face of all that 
science and research have brought to light, and that it is the 
law of evolution only that will rightly explain all the phenom- 
ena of the world. Christianity, instead of being a super- 
natural irruption of divine forces, is itself included in this 
law, is the direct outgrowth and flowering out of causes which 
began antecedent to it. 

In this onward movement the fundamental doctrines of 
religion, the ideas of God and righteousness and immortality, 
are undisturbed. The book is marred by frequent infelicities 
of expression, and at times by an apparent lack of clearness in 
the author's thought, but its main purpose is in line with the 
growing consensus of opinion among scholarly and thought- 
ful minds. J. R. e. 



Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M. A., D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
2 and 3 Bible House. 

The value of this book needs not be enforced for those 
who observe the author's name. Cheyne edits also " Hosea 
and Micah" in the useful " Cambridge Bible for Schools." 
This volume treats of Job, Proverbs, the wisdom of the Son 
of Sirach and Ecclesiastes. There are some 800 pages in all. 
The treatment is both critical and poetical ; that is to say, 
the books are treated both from critical and philological points 
of view, and also with reference to literary beauty and mean- 
ing. The table of contents is full and carefully divided. 
After the treatment of each book, there is a brief biblio- 
graphy of the subject entitled "Aids to the Student." The 
appendix of sixteen pages has a table of contents of its own. 
A valuable book for students, or indeed for all careful readers 
and lovers of the great Hebrew literature. 
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A Branch of May. Poems by Lizette Woodworth Reese. Baltimore, 
Md. : Cushings & Bailey. 

This book of forty -two 1 2mo pages contains in its thirty -two 
pieces more poetry than is usually found in larger volumes from 
famous poets, although it is the author's first book. The 
pieces are mainly descriptive, even the love songs, which are 
many, being largely so. In both des-.riptive and lyrical 
power Miss Reese shows rank with genius. Doubtless the 
opening and closing poems are, on the whole, the most strik- 
ing in a collection notable for striking /eatures. The former 
is as follows : 

BETRAYED. 

She is false, O Death, she is fair! 

Let me hide my head on thy knee ; 
Blind mine eyes, dull mine ears, O Death! 

She hath broke my heart for me! 

Giv£ me a perfect dream ; 

Find me a rare, dim place ; 
But let not her voice come nigh, 

And keep out her face, her face! 



Practical Ckeirosopky. By Ed. Heron-Allen. Published by G. P 
Putnam's Sons, New York and London. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
Anything about the hand will attract interest and perhaps 
wonder ; for certainly the human hand is one of the greatest 
wonders of the earth. This little work of 1 25 pages is divided 
into four parts, treating in part I — Hand Superstitions and 
Customs. Part II— The Physiology of the Hand. Part III— 
On the Shapes of Hands. Part IV— Cheiromancy, or Palm- 
istry. There are thirteen plates, showing different kinds of 
hands, with their significance as to character. Readers must 
judge for themselves of the value of the palmistry in the book ; 
but all will agree that it is curious and interesting. 

Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. For Primary Schools. 
By Anna B. Badlam. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

Primary teachers in need of suggestive aids in the work of 
training the powers of observation and expression in little 
children will hail this manual with delight. It is excellent. 
It is divided into lessons in language, lessons in reading, and 
an appendix containing miscellaneous exercises in oral lan- 
guage, which are very suggestive. The author says that in 
arranging the lessons she has indicated merely the points that 
are to serve as guides to the teacher for the development of 
the subject matter of each lesson, in the belief that formal 
rules should have no place in the work with the little children. 
The book gives an insight into the child's needs and how 
they are to be met. J- J- 

THE HOME. 



the long legs and arms, the jacket and the buttons, but the 
freedom, dignity, force, intelligence, courage, and other 
good virtues with which those legs measured off the ground 
and those arms kept quiet time to the walk. I found that I 
had admired the heart that beat under the jacket and buttons ; 
for, as I learned in later years, my childish hero was a down- 
right good boy, manly, large, and very polite. That is the 
sort of " old boy " it is worth while to be, an " old boy " 
who has not copied silly or weak men, but strong men who 
showed their force in their quiet gentleness. Look quietly and 
carefully at the men about you. Let not any loud boasting 
mislead and befool you. It is much better to be a fine speci- 
men of a boy than a bad specimen of a man. Make up your 
minds well what manly qualities are, and then stand as high 
as you can without heels, and look down with a boy's scorn 
on a creature who is a man in body but never out-grew his 
apron in mind. Think not rudeness is manly. Mistake not 
coarseness, roughness, unfeelingness, harshness, for strength. 
Believe not a hard face shows force of mind. Deem not a 
strut or swagger to be dignity or power. Admire not an im- 
perious manner to servants or clerks or porters, nor mistake 
it for highmindedness. Take not quarrelsomeness for courage, 
nor think fierceness brave. Shakespeare says there are many 
cowards who try to pass for brave men by wearing «/ on their 
chins the beards of Hercules or frowning Mars," but " whose 
hearts are all as false as stairs of sand." Believe that the 
manly way is courtesy, kindness, gentleness, good manners. 
Then the older you grow, the more you will make a fine " old 
boy," which is the best kind of a good man. j. v. b. 



Contentment. 



The everlasting cry for more 
From hungry lives to Heaven 

Has locked and sealed contentment's door 
With surety seven fold seven. 

Our having ever grasping breeds, 

Contentment lies immured 
In just supply for present needs 

With future unsecured. 



Eugene Ashton. 



About Manliness. 

I tltink I never knew a boy who was not ambitious to be 
manly. But I have known many boys make strange mistakes 
as to what manliness is — and men too, for that matter ; both 
boys and men often think that to be manly one must be bold 
in manner, talk loudly, and sometimes rudely. By and by, 
when you grow older, you will know that years make not 
men, real men, in anything but bodies. And a man who is 
a man in body, but so silly as to think roughness and rude- 
ness show strength, is not half so pleasing an object as a boy, 
who, being a boy iji body, is so far a man as to be gentle, 
polite and respectful. You all want to be big, no doubt ; I 
can look back to the time when I was small, and I remember 
there was a certain boy,— a giant of majestic force I thought 
him then,— who had attained the age of eighteen years. Ah ! 
how I wished to grow like him ! Those trowsers of incredible 
length, that jacket buttoned up plainly and tightly to the 
neck with fine buttons, that surprising stature, seemed the 
height of my wildest dreams. But when I became eighteen 
years old I learned that what in truth I had admired was not 



Give. 

See the rivers flowing 

Downward toward the sea, 
Pouring all their treasures 

Bountiful and free ! 
Yet, to help their giving, 

Hidden springs arise ; 
Or, if need be, showers 

Feed them from the skies. 

Watch the princely flowers 

Their rich fragrance spread ; 
Load the air with perfumes, 

From their beauty shed ; 
Yet their lavish spending 

Leaves them not in dearth, 
With fresh life replenished 

From their mother earth. 

Give thy heart's best treasures ; 

From fair Nature learn ; 
Give thy love and ask not, 

Wait not a return. 
And the more thou spendest 

From thy little store 
With a double bounty, 

God will give thee more. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



The Lakeside School of New Theol- 
ogy. — The revised programme for this gather 
ing, as printed in the last number of the New 
Theology Herald, extends from August 5 to 
21. We print it entire, hoping many of our 
readers may be able to profit by it. President 
Cone, Doctor Minor and Doctor Rexford, 
represent the Universalist denomination. 
Doctor Hill, Professor Cary, Messrs. Rich, 
Mason, Mayo and Jones are Unitarian. Doctor 
Thomas, Messrs. Haven, E. P. Adams, Doctor 
Townsend and Solon Lauer represent what 
might be called the Independent Move- 
ment, the People's church, which (may it 
be!) is the seed of the great liberal church that 
is to come. One lawyer, one physician, one 
school teacher, a lecturer, an elocutionist and 
a musician are to enrich the programme. We 
are sorry that but one woman's name appears. 
The New Theology is to find many of its best 
public interpreters among the women. 

Friday, Aug. 5. 
2 p. m.— Opening by Rev. J. (i. Townsend, D. D. Rev. 

P. J. Chase. Subject: "The Coming Man." 

Saturday, Aug. 6. 

10:45 a. m. 

2 p. m— Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., of Chicago. Sub- 
ject: "Social Forces." 

Sunday, Aug. 7. 
10:45 a. m.— Rev. J. G. Townsend. D. D. Sermon. 
2 p. m.— Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., of Chicago. Sub- 
ject: "The Cross of Christ." 
7:45 p. m.— President O. Gone, D. D., of Buchtel 
College. Sermon. 

Monday, Aug. 8. 
10:45 a. m.— Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Subject: " How to Study the 
Scriptures." 
2 p. m.— Dr. Henry R. Rogers, of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Subject: " The Sun in its New Role." 
Tuhbday, Aug. 9. 

9 a. m— Conversation Meeting, led by Rev. J. G. 

Townsend. Subject: " What is the New Theology?" 
10:45 a. m.— Solon Lauer. Snbject: "The Crisis. ' 
2 p. m.— Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk. Subject: — 
7:45 p. m.— Rev. M. L. Williston, of Davenport, Iowa. 

Subject: "Scotland and England." Illustrated with 

Stereopticon Views. 

Wedmksday. Aug. 10. 

(Unity Club Day.) 

10:45 a. m.— Pres. O. Cone, D. D., of Buchtel College. 

Subject: " MeHsianlo Prophecies." 

2 p. m — Arthur Stearns, Esq., of Cleveland. Subject: 
" Co- Education of the Sexes." 

7:45 p. m.— Grand Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bently Con- 
cert Company. 
On this day, in addition to the above, addresses will 
be given by A. J. Rich, Corresponding Secretary of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Editor of Unity, Chicago ; Rev. A. D. Mayo and 
Rev. J. G. Townsend. This day will be one of unusual 
interest and importance, representing as it does a large 
and comprehensive educational movement in the 
churches. 



Thursday, Aug. 11. 
9 a. m.— Conversation Meeting, led by Pres. O. Cone, 

D. D. Subject: " Education." 
10:45 a. m.— Rev. L. W. Mason, of Union City, Pa. Sub- 
ject: " Discernment of Spiritual Truth." 
2 p. m.— Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D., of Detroit. Sub- 
ject: " Clement of Alexandria, or the Earliest Type 
of Christian Theology." 
7:45 p. m.- Rev. M. L. Williston, of Davenport, Iowa. 
Subject: "Switzerland and Egypt." Illustrated 
with Stereopticon Views. 

Friday, Aug. 1%. 

10:45 a. m. Conversation Meeting, led by Rev. J. G. 
Townsend. Subject : " The Dynamic of the New 
Theology." 

2 p. m.— Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., ex-President 
of Harvard University. Subject: " The Crucifixion 
Historically Considered. 

7:45 p. m.— Grand Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bentley Con 
cert Company. 

Saturday, Aug. 13. 
10:45 a. m.— Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D. Subject 

" Toads." 
2 p. m.— Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D. Subject: " The 

Heathen as a Faotor in Modern Theology." 
7:45 p. m.— Prof . J. B. Roberts, of Philadelphia. Sub- 
ject: "Elocution." 

Sunday, Aug. 14. 

10:45 a. m— Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D. Sermon. 

2 p. m.— Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D. Sermon. 

7:45 p. m.— John R. Clark. Subject : " The Chivalry 

of Reform Movements." 

Monday, Aug. 15. 
10:45 a. m.— Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D , LL. D. Subject : 

" Children to be Taught from Nature." 
2 p. m.— Solon Lauer. Subject : " Scientific Theology." 

Tursday, Aug. 16. 
10:45 a. m.— Theodore W, Haven, Ph. D., Battle Creek' 

Mich. Sermon. 
2 p. m.— Prof. 8. G. Love, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Jamestown, New York. Subject : " The 
Philosophy of Education." 
7:45 p. m.— " Merchant of Venice." Given by Prof. J. 
B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, supported by his English 
Literature Class of Buffalo, and histrionic talent of 
Jamestown. 

Wednesday, Aug. 17. 
10:30 a. m. 

2 p. m.— Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Subject : " The 

New Theology " 

3 p. m.— Grand Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bentley Concert 

Company. 
7:45 p. m.— F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D., of Philadelphia. Sub- 
ject : " The Wage Winners." 

Thursday, Aug. 18. 
10:30 a. m. -Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Subject 

" Utopia ; " to be foUowed by Conversation. 
2 p. m.— F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D. Subject : •• The Indus- 
trial Relations of the State." 
7:45 p. m.— John R. Clark, of Detroit. Subject: 
"Gough, in Humor and Eloquence." 
Friday, Aug. 19. 
10:80 a. m.— F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D. Subject : " Co-opera- 

tion in the United States." 
2 p. m.— John R. Clark. Subject : " To and and Fro 

in London." 
7:45 p. m.— " Richelieu." Given by Prof. J. B. Roberts, 
supported by his English Literature Class of Buffalo, 
and histrionic talent of Jamestown. 
Saturday, Aug. 20. 
10:30 a. m.— Rev. A. N. Somers. 8ubject : " Does the 
World Owe me a Living t or A Study of Crime and 
Pauperism." 
2 p. m.— Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., of Boston. 8ubject : 
" The Human Element in the Bible." 

7:46 p. m. 

Sunday, Aug. 21. 
10:30 a. m.— Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Sermon. 
2 p. m — Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. Subject: "The 

Commanding Power of the Gospel." 
7:45 p. m.— Sacred Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bentley 
Concert Company. 
The Mrs. W J. Bentley Concert Company will 
remain and slug during the entire assembly. 

Sioux City, Iowa.-— The church is very 
active and is a growing power in the state. 
At its recent " Flower Service " fifteen new 
members were welcomed, and a number of 
children were dedicated. The devoted earn- 
estness of its minister, Miss Safford, and the 
ever-thoughtful activity of our lay-leader 
secretary, Miss Gordon, make Sioux City a 
very center of liberal interest for us. The 
society is developing some strong workers, 
women and men, and the programme of the 
Unity Club banquet recently held is of special 
interest in Unity Club work. m. m. 

— The programme of the banquet has been in 



the drawer for some weeks waiting for space 
It has so much good reading that we print the 
" Toast Topics " and the literary starters for 
the same. Almost any one ought to respond 
after having the cue given them thus. We 
omit names : 

TOASTS. 

Our Club— "Measure not the work until the day's out 

and the labor done." 

Our Leaders—" We are all wise in capacity, though so 

few in energy. There needs but one wise man in a 

company, and all are wise, so rapid is the contagion." 

Formers and Reformers— " There's perfect goodness 

somewhere, so I strive." 
The Inner Circle—" Love works at the center." 
The Outer Circle— "Our doubts are traitors, and make 
us lose the good we oft might win, by fearing to 
attempt." 
The Present Time— 

" Draw new furrows 'neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in the Now." 
Our Oldest Member— 

" Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told, 
Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old." 

Poetry and Scienoe— " Without the first, we never could 
have had the second." 

Notes from the Northwest — Mr. 

Hunting will spend some weeks upon his 
farm in Minnesota. Mrs. Wilkes is holding 
meetings at Luverne during the summer. 
Miss Bartlett continues her work at Sioux 
Falls, where the new church is under wav. 
Miss Putnam, of the Meadville Theological 
School, is preaching for the summer at Rock 
Rapids. Misses Safford, Gordon and Mur- 
dock spend the summer at Hamilton, 111. 
Miss Amelia Murdock has charge of the Sun- 
day-school at Humboldt during the vacation. 
Miss Wakefield continues her efficient Sun- 
day-school service during the summer at 
Sioux City. Miss Mila Tupper, of Cornell 
university, is speaking for the new society at 
Eagle Grove for the season. Miss Hultin 
spends a part of her vacation in Michigan. 

Des Moines.— Dear Unity: The year's 
work here closed Sunday, July 10, with an 
added membership of nine, six at the begin- 
ning and three at the close of the service. 
The congregation has steadily increased, and 
after our vacation we shall go on with renewed 
courage. Rev. Ida C. Hultin, our pastor, 
has gone to Michigan for her vacation and 
will be with us again next year. The West- 
ern Conference has been invited to hold its 
next annual meeting at Des Moines, and we 
sincerely hope it will accept. s. b. m. 

Geneva, 111.— We learn with regret of the 
resignation of Mr. West. The Geneva peo- 
ple feel that he has filled an important place 
in their spiritual history, and part with him 
on financial grounds only. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not lose his ability, piety, and 
unflinching mental courage from our west- 
ern ranks. The Geneva people speak warmly, 
too, of Mrs. West's services in organizing 
the young people into a Unity Hejp So- 
ciety. 

Books Slightly Damaged and Greatly 
Beduoed in Price. 

We have on hand two copies of "The 
Thought of God," by F. L. Hosmer and W. 
C. Gannett, which can not be sold as perfect 
on account of the cover being wrinkled and 
slightly stained. In other respects they are 
perfect. We will mail them for 65 cents 
each ; regular price $i.ot>. 

A few copies of James H. West's " Uplifts 
of Heart and Will" have been bound, in 
which the presswork is defective, although 
not enough so as to make the book illegible. 
In other respects these copies are as good as 
the regular edition. To close them out we 
offer them at 25 cents each, post-paid ; regular 
price 50 cents. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn street. 

Chicago, til. 
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It is no sign of wise freedom or bravery to cast the pearls 
we have to swine before we go searching for new treasure. 
Tne man who does that will find himself without a jewel with 
which to compare and judge his new acquisitions, and, per- 
haps, without that in his soul which will enable him to tell 
pearls from peas. 

Emerson says, " He who would gather immortal palms must 
not be hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore 
if it be goodness;" — and it is evident that we need a thor- 
ough exploring expedition among our laws and moral stand- 
ards. President Bascom is reported as having said in his 
baccalaureate the other day, that the offenses for which some 
are languishing in prisons are mere bagatelles compared to 
those for which others are held in honor. Society has hardly 
yet begun to learn that the one true test of good and evil for 
it to use, is Justice. 

Why is mankind so troubled at the diversity in religious 
opinions ? Everywhere God has written the word Progress, 
and everywhere, but in the matter of religion, we believe it. 
We feel no call to ride in stage coaches out of respect for our 
grandfathers. We stand and watch the steam thresher, with 
all its cogs and belts and bands ; and as the separator pours 
the grain one way in a great golden stream, while the straw 
and chaff go the other, do we doubt whether this machine is 
a legitimate product of natural science, because through the 
open barn doors of our neighbor we can hear him threshing 
out his little three-acre crop with a flail ? 

Let the people give gladly when the contribution box 
comes round; for here is the harder way they had to do it in 
Boston two hundred years ago, as quoted by Mr. Dole: "The 
Magistrates and chiefe Gentlemen first, and then the elders and 
all the congregation of men and most of them that are not of 
the Church, all single persons, widows and women in absence 
of their husbands, come up one after another one way, and 
bring their offerings to the Deacon at his seate and put it into 
a box of wood for the purpose, if it bee money or papers ; if it 
be any other chattle, they set it or lay it downe before the 
Deacons, and so passe another way to their seats again." 

The New Theology Herald, with an insight that is refresh- 
ing, thus describes the real infidel : 

If there is any infidel, it is he who in the presence of truth clings 
to error; who, when his heart beats responsive to the larger influx of 
spiritual life, sits mourning the demise of superstition ; who, when 
his voice should ring with the accents of the larger truth, is silent or 
feeble voiced because of tenderness for the false and foolish. 

If there is any Atheist it is he who trembles for God's throne when 
man-made foundations are seen to crumble; who fears for God's 
omnipotence when opposed by the presumptuous weapons of human 
folly ; who, in the midst of God's glories, fears lest the decay of be- 
lief in ancient marvels should cause man to doubt the Divine Creator; 
who, in the light of an ever-present inspiration, bewails the loss of 
ancient parchments, or the failing authority of ancient oracles. The 
greatest skeptic is he who fears to test the strength of Faith by every 
means. 

Dr. Bernhard Stade' s "History of Israel," published 
this year in Berlin, has not yet received the notice in our 
papers it should. It continues the work so patiently carried 
on during the last fifty years by Ewald, Graf, Kuenen and 
Wellhausen. Doctor Stade dates the oldest part of the 
Pentateuch, known as the writing of the Jehovist, in the lat- 
ter part of the ninth century B. C; the book oMDeuteron- 



omy 621 B. C; and the larger part, known as the "Priestly 
Codex," or work of the Elohist, and made the groundwork 
of the Pentateuch, still later, during the Babylonian exile. 
His conclusions are still more startling than Kuenen's, and 
he finds little but legend in the stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses and Joshua. But a scholarly reviewer in the 
Nation defends them and says: " Never has the minute exam- 
ination and dissection of historical tradition been carried 
out with more painstaking earnestness, sounder knowledge, 
and greater freedom from religious or anti-religious prepos- 
sessions, than in the histories of Wellhausen and Stade!" 

The consciousness of deathlessness, when attained, is some- 
thing very different from an external dogma taken from a 
book. The last makes immortality an arbitrary gift; the 
other founds it in the nature of things. The one is a repeti- 
tion of creation, the other is continuation, eternal life. The 
one depends on frail external evidence ; the other is perfected, 
incorporated into our lives — an achievement of Living. The 
one faith is a prop, a crutch, a parachute ; the other, strength, 
faculty, eternal buoyancy. The one is superficial, kept for 
emergencies ; the other is an axiom of the soul, having to do 
constantly with all human interests. The one is liable to be 
torn away, because it is attached, and not ingrown ; the 
other, when attained, points, as constant as the needle to the 
pole, to the endless persistence of mind force and heart force — 
the sublime, immortal destiny of man. 

"When after ages look back upon our own, they will rec- 
ognize that in science its key-note has been the idea of 
Unity." So says Grant Allen in his recent article on " The 
Progress of Science from 1836 to 1886." Instead of the 
" fragmentary and disjunctive science of fifty years ago," we 
now see a " unified cosmos, consisting everywhere of the 
same prime elements, animated everywhere by the same con- 
stant and indestructible energies, evolving everywhere along 
the same lines in accordance with the self-same underlying 
principles," in "mind and matter," in "body, soul and 
spirit." J. <Addington Symonds in his able article on " The 
Progress of Thought " in the same period, asserts the same, 
and adds that this idea brings more spirituality to thought. 
He says, " When we begin to regard this Unity with' eyes 
from which the scales of Christian antagonism have fallen, 
we discover that we cannot think of it except as spiritual." 
Science " while establishing law, has prepared the way for 
the identification of Law with God." He claims that " the 
main fact in the intellectual development of the last half-cen- 
tury " is " the restoration of spirituality to our thoughts about 
the universe". 

What the leading thinkers of the early church taught about 
the scriptural "firmament" and the "waters above" it, is shown 
by Andrew D. White in his new papers <jn "The Warfare of 
Science." Saint Ambrose held the firmament to be a solid 
vault, and the thunder to be caused by the winds breaking 
through it;" and taught that if the vault revolved, this "water 
is just what is needed to lubricate and cool its axis." Saint 
Jerome held the same, w ith the addition that to keep the 
upper waters in place, the Creator had turned them into ice. 
Saint Augustine "thought it his duty to guard especially the 
whole theory of the waters above the heavens." The "ven- 
erable Bede wrote of these waters : "Some declare that they 
were stored there for the deluge, but others, more correctly, 
that they were intended to temper the fire of the stars." 
Among their other interesting theories, was that of Tertullian 
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and his followers, who held that lightning was identical with 
hell-fire, and that the sulphurous smell attending it was proof. 
All these and many similar conclusions were based on scrip- 
ture texts, and on Augustine's axiom, that "Nothing is to be 
accepted save on the authority of scripture, since greater is 
that authority than all the powers of the human mind." 

Not all slavery is abolished yet. Rev. Mr. Pentecost told the 
other day of a widow in Newark, who had been making chil- 
dren's dresses at eight cents apiece, and was able by close effort 
to earn twenty- four cents a day, — with which to support herself 
and four children, and, as he satirically said, " to buy drink 
and indulge in the other extravagances, to which we are told 
the poor are especially addicted." He added that it was 
money in the purse of that employer that he could hire the 
woman, instead of owning her as a slave. If the story was 
not true, and if the woman got treble those wages, she was 
still a slave; and a society in which she lives beside men who 
spend millions for private luxuries, has something rotten in 
it. Not that we have any quarrel with rich men, merely as 
such. Many of them are the hardest workers in the commu- 
nity and deserve luxuries. Nor is the rich man's wealth 
monopolized by himself, as popularly assumed; but most of it 
is invested in the public service, and most of his income re- 
invested in some business which benefits others and which the 
rich man only manages, — and manages better than a poor 
man could. So far as rich men use their wealth generously 
and with public spirit, they deserve the great gratitude of the 
community, instead of the curses so many are getting to-day. 
Still the poor have right to complain, while some men have 
private palaces and only occasionally try to remedy the ine- 
quality by a charity-ball where the costumes cost forty-fold 
more than the charities come to. The coming man will be 
ashamed to live in a too costly mansion; and the coming 
woman will see that the beauty God gives her makes dia- 
monds dull and trains ridiculous. 



The Oliver Wendell Holmes Hospital. 

Last spring, when the senior editor took a flying trip into 
the northwestern part of Unity's diocese, he had the pleasure 
of looking through the Oliver Wendell Holmes Hospital at 
Hudson, Wisconsin, a sanitarium perfect in its appointments 
and ideal in its situation. The building was dedicated last 
month with fitting ceremonies. The following response to 
the toast "Oliver Wendell Holmes" was made by Hon. E. 
E. Woodman, of St. Paul. We are glad to let him thus speak 
without consent or request to his associates the readers of 
Unity : 

" One of the distinguishing characteristics of the nineteenth 
century is the widespread philanthropy that marks the time. 
Near the close of the eighteenth century there was a sun-burst 
of science, and by its illumination men saw the intrinsic 
equality of human souls. Uplifted by this grand idea, they 
tore down thrones and tyrannies, and forever swept into the 
rubbish of the ages the divine right of kings and all the tinsel 
fripperies of artificial ranks and orders among men. 

"In the nineteenth century, with the sun of science riding 
high in the heavens, and our knowledge ever broadening and 
deepening under its glorious light, a larger and nobler idea is 
swaying the human soul, not the equality, but the brotherhood 
of men. Thus has the century blossomed in charities that, as 
being the expression of love in the soul, and as going out to 
others rather than centering in ourselves, we feel to be diviner 
than faith, diviner than hope. In every civilized land are a 
thousand monuments to the pervading and moving power of 
this noble sentiment. Beginning a hundred years ago with 
prison reform, and showing its least works to-day in Fresh 
Air Funds and Flower Missions, the best thought of the cen- 
tury has been given to the amelioration of the social state of 
the poor, the unfortunate and the afflicted. 

"The institution that you have dedicated to-day stands in 
line with these humanities. This suggested the propriety of 
the name it bears. Certainly nothing but a foundation in 
Samaritan ethics could make it worthy to be the namesake of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. For it is he that has touched the 



well-springs of feeling in all our hearts and given them vent 
in charities. As old Burton was the anatomist of Melancholy, 
so he is the anatomist of Love. Having risen to the lofty 
conception of the unity of the spirit, not in man alone, but 
throughout the universe, he has a heart of tenderness and 
humility toward even our lowly brother of a shell-fish ; and in 
the far frontier of life, where the nautilus sails its ship, has 
been inspired with the noblest aspiration of the human soul : 
" * Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
****** 

Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea." 

" To adorn a well of healing his name is best. In thus 
using it we seek to honor the distinguished instructor in his 
long professional career ; the humanitarian poet, who has in- 
terpreted the spirit of his age ; and the benign autocrat, under 
whose enchanting sway that spirit has been moved to all ben- 
evolences." 

Calamities and Providence. 

The ancients thought calamities sent from Providence to 
punish sin, and generally knew what the sin was. When that 
destructive storm fell on the wheat harvest in Samuel's time, he 
told the people it was because they had asked for a king ; and 
when a pestilence visited Israel in David's time, the Biblical 
writer assures us that its destruction of 20,000 men was be- 
cause David had committed the great sin of taking a census. 
Jesus rose above such errors, and taught a Providence that 
sent sun and rain on evil and good alike, and let the tower of 
Siloam fall regardless of its victims. But few Christians have 
followed him here, and the idea that storms were divine 
punishments was a " truism" in mediaeval thought, President 
White says. So late as the 17th century, the Catholic Bishop 
Majoii's authoritative work compares thunder and lightning 
to "bombs against the wicked," and says, " It is not to be 
doubted that, of all instruments of God's vengeance, the 
thunderbolt is the chief." A Protestant Swabian pastor, soon 
after, enumerates five sins especially punished with lightning 
and hail, — three of which are incredulity, neglect to repair 
churches, and withholding tithes from the clergy. So in this 
country Increase Mather taught that the scanty harvests of 
one year were probably caused by the low salaries the people 
were paying their preachers ; and his son Cotton Mather tells 
of two ministers who were ill-paid, and " God, who will not 
be mocked," made the town lose cattle to " the value of 300 
pounds sterling." Even so late as 1870, the French Bishop 
of Verdun ascribed a drought to the sin of Sabbath-breaking. 

Such thoughts, however, are fast disappearing. We have 
learned that Providence makes no distinction between 
Protestant, papist and pagan, or even between worshipers 
and wicked. Corn grows as well for a Catholic as for a Cal- 
vinist, and as well for an atheist as for either. The earthquake 
smites saint and scoffer alike, and sometimes slays the theolo- 
gian and saves the thief. Lightning cares for neither theology 
nor morals, but would just as soon strike a Christian church 
as a Mohammedan mosque, — and would sooner strike a tall 
steeple than a small saloon. Providence always acts through 
law. 

But do not these calamities prove there is no Providence at 
all ? How can they be reconciled with goodness in God or 
nature ? In answering, we must exclude the calamities we 
bring upon ourselves. When our fire-traps burn, we have no 
right to infer there is no Providence. When our weak 
bridges break, we have no right to conclude there is no God. 
Rather the fact that fire burns wherever it gets a chance, is 
only a proof that Providence is faithful. The laws that let 
weak bridges break, but are themselves never broken, are 
proofs of the best possible God, who can always be trusted. 
Even the damages of earthquakes are partly our own fault, 
and are largely due to architects, — as Gibbon long ago said. 
Nor is the earthquake any worse than our own customs. Its 
shock is no more cruel to a city than a Christian siege. If 
earthquakes have destroyed 100,000 lives this century,— our 
wars since the middle of it have destroyed twenty times as 
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many. Earthquakes, too, unlike wars, are a necessity of 
nature, coming from the same forces that have shaped the 
earth, and that still bless it, — and it will be a sorry day for 
man when the planet's internal disturbances cease. Nor 
could a true God interfere with them ; — for Deity must be 
faithful to the divine laws, and as Mr.Chadwick finely said of 
the Charleston earthquake, "So help him God, He could 
not do otherwise." 

So of our more familiar tornadoes. An observer compared 
the terrible scene after one to a battlefield. Perhaps it was as 
bad, but by means so broad. 'In any of our late great wars, 
an action which killed but fifty men would hardly have had 
the honor of a mention in the morning paper. In the museum 
at Madison, one sees a board that has been driven through a 
tree in a tornado ; and not far away a Gatling gun which 
shoots four hundred times a minute. Beside our torpedoes, 
— tornadoes seem quite harmless and humane ; and cyclones 
are innocent compared with Christian cannon. At any rate, 
so long as we honor Napoleon for destroying two million men, 
let us not blame God or nature too severely for a storm that 
destroys but forty. Besides, these storms are necessary parts 
of the wind system which is fanning the cities and refreshing 
the farms, ventilating the valleys, purifying the prairies, and 
bearing moisture from the oceans to water our grain and to 
make the rivers to grind it with. Before we curse the winds 
for taking the lives of a few men, we want to remember that 
they are giving life to us all. 

Calamities are, besides, great educators. The best Provi- 
dence is not one which pets us, but pushes us out to struggle 
and be strengthened. To so-called evils we owe much of our 
progress. Hunger has developed our fisheries and farms. 
Cold has taught us to master fire for furnaces and factories. 
Need underlies all the arts. The storms on land have led 
to houses and started architecture. The storms at sea have 
brought stronger ships and the triumphs of navigation. 
Lightning gave the first lessons in electricity, and out of the 
tempest has come the telegraph. Nor has the education been 
merely mental, but moral. Storms have strengthened not 
only ships, but human bravery; and have not only built 
houses, but brought h.imaner sentiments in them, and warmed 
both hearths and hearts. They have evoked a pity and sym- 
pathy in the human soul, that far more than redeems any 
want of it in the wind. Calamities level our false distinctions, 
show us all equal before the great powers of nature, open our 
pockets and hearts, and bind mankind in closer brotherhood. 
They do more than prosperity to broaden minds, soften feel- 
ings, and bring spiritual sentiments. Through them we learn 
relentless law ; — but also learn that this law is evolving love, 
and is itself love, and argues an eternal love that can be 
trusted. h. m. s. 
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The soul doth own a hope 
That cannot dream of pain, 
And lips to beauty ope 
Nor count their kisses vain ; — 
'Tisjoy and love.and mirth, 
With all the words so true : 
'Tis all of heaven and naught of earth 
Along the road to Rue ! 

Charles G. Blanden. 



The Road to Rue. 

r THE END OF THAT MIRTH IS HEAVINESS.' 

Yes, all is bright and fair, 
And merry music's played ; — 
There's neither grief nor care 
Nor weary footprints made ; 
Life's sweetest roses grow, 
And all the skies are blue, 
And all the rivers pleasant flow 
Along the road to Rue. 

. The heart is gay and glad ; — 
The eyes are strangely bright, — 
There spring no fountains sad 
To dim their crystal sight, 
For Laughter rules the day, 
And witching faces through 

The leafage look nor turn away, 
Along the road to Rue. 



The Injustice of Socialism. 

Under the above heading, a, writer in the April Century 
arraigns the socialistic doctrine, " from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs." He says: "Accord- 
ing to this rule, a man of superior talents or creative genius 
would receive no higher recompense than the most inefficient 
workman, and, indeed, if the latter had a larger family, he 
would apparently receive more. The obvious intent of this 
rule is to prevent men of superior abilites from rising above 
the mass." 

Such a conclusion is unavoidable if wages be the only 
criterion of success, if we recognize no higher, recompense 
than money, and the things which money will buy. Mercenary 
as we are, I think we are hardly ready to admit this, — we are 
not ready to say that the crown of wild olive was an injustice 
to the victor in the Olympic games, and that Jesus and Soc- 
rates never rose above the masses. In what does rising above 
the masses consist ? When we compare men with their fel- 
lows, the standard must be found in those things which con- 
stitute them men, in their inherent manhood. "Ahorse 
does not say to a horse : I am superior to you, for I possess 
much fodder and much barley, and my bits are of gold, and 
my harness is embroidered ; but he says : I am swifter 
than you. And every animal is better or worse from his 
own merit or his own badness. Is there then no virtue in man 
only ? And must we look to the hair, and our clothes, and 
our ancestors ?" 

There is nothing in the system of Socialism to prevent a man's 
doing the best of which he is capable, and freedom to do his 
best is all that a brave man wants. The socialist says that the 
man of superior talents and creative genius is already blest 
above his fellows in the possession of these gifts and in the as- 
surance of honor and gratitude which must surely come to 
him from their exercise. Society is under no obligations to 
reward him for his good fortune. A true man feels that the 
highest recompense of a good deed is in the ability to do it, 
in the consciousness of having done it. 

Is he indeed just who says, " Because my brother is inferior 
to me, — weaker of limb, dimmer of sight, cloudier of intel- 
lect, therefore I should have the softer couch, better food, 
more perfect schooling, and restful leisure?" Is it justice or 
selfishness which speaks here ? Whence has a man his superior 
talents, and creative genius, and to what end ? Are they not 
an inheritance from all past ages ? Does not their present 
value depend upon their adaptability to the wants of man- 
kind ? Do they then belong to the man alone ? Is he ele- 
vated or degraded when they are made an article of mer- 
chandise ? 

Under our present system, when a man has spent unremu- 
nerative years in the study of a profession, or in scientific re- 
search, justice demands that he should be reimbursed for the 
expense he has so incurred, and large fees are the approved 
means. According to the socialistic scheme, a man is to be 
considered as much a worker for the commonwealth during 
his years of preparation as while actually engaged in work, 
and to be paid accordingly. This would open up the learned 
professions to much talent which is now shut out for lack of 
means, while it would rid them of many worthless members. 
Once make other occupations as respectable and as remuner- 
ative as the professions, and we shall have many good butch- 
ers and bakers and candlestick makers from the ranks, of our 
incompetent professional men 0jgitjzed by V^rOOQ 
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Most critics of socialism seem to assume that it means a re- 
turn to barbarism or semi-civilization, and that it puts a pre- 
m ium on incompetence and idleness. A careful reading 
of the leaders of the movement will convince any one that 
this is a mistake. It looks forward, not back. 

A review of the history of the race will show that where man 
has worked simply to supply his individual wants, he has not 
risen above savagery, and his achievements have been of the 
most meagre description. Men early learned this, and saw 
that for any work of magnitude co-operation and division of 
labor were absolutely necessary. Then followed compulsory 
co-operation, or slavery, — the strong compelling the weak 
to work for them. This system is still prevalent in many 
parts of the world, and is the earliest of which we have any 
record among historic nations. As the moral sense developed, 
and there faintly dawned upon men's minds the thought of 
the brotherhood of men, the condition of the workers was 
ameliorated, and slavery was succeeded by serfdom. Under 
this system, the workman had liberty of perton, and the 
privilege of having a home and family ; otherwise he was little 
better off than the slave. 

Serfdom, or feudalism, because of the same developing 
moral sense, was succeeded by our present wage system, with 
whose workings we all are familiar. Have we reached the 
final stage in this evolution of co-operation ? The socialist 
says, no. Under all these systems, the workers have occupied 
an inferior position, and attained a lower degree of mental 
and moral development. They cannot reach the full stature 
of men under their present conditions. The world is now 
ready for the next step in advance, — the co-operation of 
equals. Men are brothers, and therefore equals, — not equal 
in ability (no two men, be they two capitalists or two laborers, 
are equals in that sense), but equals in right. 

For idlers, socialism has less encouragement than the pres- 
ent order of society. It lays down as a fundamental princi- 
ple, "if a man will not work, neither shall he eat," and ap- 
plies this principle to all who are able to work, so that no man 
can lead a life of idleness and self-indulgence on the stored- 
up industry of father or grandfather. Each man must work 
according to his ability, that is, according to the powers God 
has given him. If he came into the world handicapped by 
physical, mental, or moral weakness, he should not, therefore, 
be given the harder task, the fewer advantages, the greater 
temptations, — he rather should be helped and taught, that in 
him or in his descendants this disability may be removed. 
There is no true progress which does not includt all mankind. 
If for the next five hundred years not one invention or discovery 
was added to the sum of man's knowledge and power, and 
all the wisdom and skill and zeal of men were turned to bring- 
ing the masses of mankind up to the level of the more favored 
of our own time, it would be no era of loss, Thes« five cen- 
turies would shine forth as the brightest in all human history, 
and from the vantage ground thus gained the race would go 
forward with an impetus beside which our present boasted 
progress would seem but a snail's pace. 

Socialism is not absolute justice, — that would be too much 
to claim for anything of human devising, — but socialism is 
not a thing to be shuddered at and condemned unheard. It 
is a strong//^ for justice, — a plea for the children robbed of 
their childhood in factory and mine, condemned to ignor- 
ance and depravity by the influences among which they are 
born and reared, — a plea for the homes bereft of the mother's 
presence and care, because only so can the children be clothed 
and fed, — a plea for the women who are driven to prosti- 
tution for lack of work which will support them, — a plea for 
the equal rights of all. 

Only to the very rich man is the message of socialism a 
harsh one, and even to him, not so harsh as the words of 
Christ. To the rich young man Christ said : " Sell whatso- 
ever thou hast and give to the poor ; and come, take up the 
cross and follow me." The socialist invites no man to the 
life of poverty and hardship which Jesus led. 

Over a hundred years ago, our own Benjamin Franklin 
said : " If every man did his share of labor, and wasted effort 



were stopped, four hours labor a day would give to everybody 
all the wealth he could use." 

Lida Minniss Brown. 



Days of Quietness. 

The seashore, the mountains, mineral springs and farm- 
houses throughout the country are being rapidly filled with 
people in search of health and rest ostensibly, often pleasure 
and excitement in reality. Having summered in all such 
places, fate has thrown us this year among scenes entirely 
new, and our fashion of seekirfg rest and health will at least 
have the merit of being unique. 

We are right in the midst of the " piney woods " of North 
Carolina, on an elevated ridge, where the air is dry and brac- 
ing and where the cool breezes ever blow. Our grounds are 
simply a few acres of cleared land surrounded on all sides by 
the forest primeval. Whichever way we look giant pine trees, 
with the intervening spaces filled with oaks, meet the view. 
No other habitation is in sight, and we seldom see a passer-by. 
I fear I shall fail to describe our life so that the reader can 
get a true idea of its delightfulness,'but will try. 

We begin the day very early, wakened from sleep by the 
notes of the wool birds or the joyous song of a mocking bird, 
and before the freshness and coolness of the morning are 
gone the household work is performed and the husband is 
bidden good-by, as a certain office in the distance claims his 
attention through the day. Then there is a long, quiet, un- 
interrupted day before us, with time enough to do all we 
wsh, or to leave undone whatever we are disinclined to do. 
Oiur life is one of leisure and rest. Imagine what that means 
to one who has always been hurried, who has had six things 
to do in the time needed for one, who has struggled cease- 
lessly to obtain bread and butter, who has felt guilty if every 
moment was not filled with work of some kind, and who, with 
all the need for doing, has been compelled to spend months 
on a bed of pain and weakness ! Leisure and rest and health 
have we found in our hermit-like seclusion. 

The long, bright days are spent in holding intercourse by 
means of the pen with distant friends; in reading whatever is 
light and amusing, without feeling conscience-stricken for not 
studying or improving our minds ; in lying absolutely idle in 
the hammock looking up into the impenetrable blue heights 
of the sky, flecked with the fleeciest of clouds, or into the 
equaly impenetrable green depths of the woods; listening to 
the soothing murmur of the wind through the pines, and to 
the tinkling of the oak leaves, which always reminds me of 
the tinkling of the golden bough which JEneas found — Sic 
lent crepitabat bractea vento ; watching the graceful gyrations 
of the buzzards circling far above us ; thinking thoughts too 
deep and tender for utterance; and drinking in the sweet, 
health-giving air with an ever-growing love to the Giver of 
all good. The good is so much more tangible than hereto- 
fore that our gratitude deepens in consequence. 

The only real event, and about our only connection with 
the outside world, comes in the morning when the mail ar- 
rives ; but when one lives so quietly it is surprising what 
trifles become momentous events. We watch with keen in- 
terest the efforts of a wasp which has killed a monster gray 
grasshopper that she is trying to take to her nest, probably for 
the nourishment of the larvae. The grasshopper proves too 
burdensome, so she leaves it on the ground and seeks for her 
mate to assist her. He is nowhere to be found and she flies 
about in frantic dismay, accomplishing nothing. Before her 
recreant spouse returns the ever vigilant ants have discovered 
the prize, and in a few minutes myriads of these tiny 
creatures are at work to secure for themselves the wasp's un- 
fortunate victim. They sever its legs, wings and head from 
the body, and detachments of them carry the various mem- 
bers to their underground residence. Our attention is then 
called off, but the next morning we notice that the ants are 
carrying away the very last portion of their stolen property. 
The birds, too, are ever interesting and diverting. We watch 
them building their nests and laugh as they struggle and pull 
at the southern moss growing on the trees, in th< " 
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to obtain pieces of it for lining their little abodes. To save 
our moss, which we have brought here, it not being native to 
this section, we put out strings for their birdships, which 
they joyously bear away. The growth of the flowers, vines 
and fruit trees is observed daily, and the wild flowers, many 
of them new to a northerner, are analyzed in a manner most 
unscientific, but sufficiently accurate to determine what they 
are. 

And so, in dreaming and planning and hoping and grow- 
ing in harmony with our Mother Nature, the warm, quiet 
hours slip away and almost before we know it the coolness of 
the evening is upon us. Then, away down the long avenue 
of trees a figure, dim in the distance, is seen, and we go forth 
into the dusk, down the green pathway to receive the wel- 
coming kiss of the " gude man" as he returns home. 

Arm in arm we walk back, talking of the happenings of the 
day, and after a light repast sit on the veranda and watch the 
• stars shining with a soft brightness peculiar to the southern 
atmosphere. Bats flit in and out among the trees in search 
of insects, while the katydids and crickets sing soprano to 
the far-off bass notes of a choir of frogs. Anon the rich, 
melodious voice of a negro is heard singing a weird minor 
song as he wends his way to his cabin. We listen in speech- 
less enjoyment until the last note dies on the air, and as the 
restfulness and peace of the evening envelop our bodies we 
lay them down to rest with hearts happy and trusting. Ere 
long the sweetest, soundest sleep creeps over our senses, and 
the almost undreamed-of luxury of a night's sleep, unbroken 
by wakeful hours or even moments, brings refreshment to 
mind and body. 

On Sunday the programme is little changed, except that we 
have the company of the husband and father. There is no 
church to attend, but devotional reading, worshipful thoughts 
and the singing of the sweet old-fashioned hymns, so fitted to 
our surroundings, makes the day different from the others 
and satisfying to our spiritual natures. 

The heat might be unpleasant were it not for tlje'never- 
failing cool breezes. Moreover, being so far removed from 
the world of fashion and conventionality, the simplest, thin- 
nest garments are worn, and we vex not ourselves to concoct 
divers dyspeptic dishes for the table. A plain diet in which 
milk, fruit and vegetables are prominent adds both to our 
healthfulness and comfort. 

Lonely we seldom are; although we enjoy social inter- 
course, it is sometimes good to be away from people ; to be 
free from ihe work, responsibilities, petty jealousies, gossip 
and strife of the world. Some day we shall go back to the 
conflict of life with tempers sweetened, bodies strengthened, 
hearts softened and souls enlarged ; but never shall we lose 
from our memories the peace, quiet and helpfulness of these 
long, beautiful, care-free, summer days. 

Julia W. Good ridge. 
Southern Pinks, N. C. 



Address of Rabbi Iliowizi at Dedication of Unita- 
rian Church of Minneapolis. 

If one of our forefathers, who died at the beginning of this 
century, would on a sudden appear among the living and look 
bewildered with amazement at the great industrial, social, po- 
litical and other changes the march of civilization has brought 
about, what great achievement could we point to and exclaim, 
" Did you ever dream, O sire, that this would come to pass? " 
Some years ago a prominent Englishman said that, under 
similar circumstances, he would pick up a copy of the London 
Times and say : " Here is the wonder of wonders. ' ' And 
wonderful it is to contemplate that daily product of literary 
genius and mechanical skill mirroring, as it does, the world's 
history of each day. Yet it appears to me there is a greater 
wonder which may justly be considered the triumph of tri- 
umphs, and that is the dawn of the realization of that sweet 
prophetic dream, that heavenly vision that tells of a blessed 
age when " the wolf shall dwell with the sheep, the lion with 
the fading " and when the " earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord as waters cover the sea." This denomi- 



nation with the monotheistic, humanitarian ideal before them, 
this beautiful plan of worship with no idolatrous image, no 
heathen rite to defy the letter and the spirit of the Decalogue ; 
this cultured audience whose eyes are beaming "peace on 
earth and good will to all men," the representatives of the 
great Universalist church, the fearless expounders of Unita- 
rian thought, and myself, the humble representative of^the 
hoary mother religion, who am here to fraternize with the 
youngest of her noblest offsprings, are all proofs that the pro- 
phetic vision is being realized, and that the dark ages are 
gone, gone let us hope forever. Let the Old World not smile 
at the multiplicity of denominations in this free continent. 
They are the blossoms of liberty, the healthiest symptoms of a 
nation's life whose mind is unchained, whose beacon is 
thought, and whose aspiration, whose treasure, is independ- 
ence. The darkest era of Christianity embraces all those ages 
during which it has been identified with but one denomina- 
tion — Catholicism. The first split in the ranks of that power- 
ful, ostentatious church was the first rent in the horizon hith- 
erto black with the clouds of barbarism, ignorance, super- 
stition, hatred and oppression. The human mind, so long 
sterile under the withering breath of a baneful priest craft, in 
the new rays of freedom's smiling sun began to unbosom its 
latent, godlike fertility. Thought has wings, and, like the 
mythical wind, once freed invades and sweeps the whole face 
of the earth. 

Christianity once divided continued to subdivide and 
ramify, each succeeding branch being an improvement pn the 
one that gave it birth, until the two youngest and noblest 
twigs, Universalism and Unitarianism, came to light. 

Yea, progressive Israel looks at you as the cream of Christ- 
ianity, as the worthy ideal scions of ideal Judaism, children 
of whom the eternal mother need not be ashamed. Do not 
consider it a slight compliment to be thus cordially recognized 
by that proud, invincible race, who, in the long career of its 
tragic history, did never, never condescend to bow before 
heathen pomp or greatness, whether enthroned in Constanti- 
nople or worshiped in Rome, but having spun the celestial 
thread out of which the world's ideals are woven, was, like 
the silk worm, ever ready to die rather than betray its sacred 
trust. We recognize you because you do not misinterpret 
our prophecy, you do not break our Decalogue, save the 
Sabbath, which the future will restore to its original sanctity. 
We recognize you because your hands are not reeking with 
another's blood ; there is no dark page in your history. We 
recognize you because our mission is almost identical. We 
preach the love and brotherhood of all men, and the unity of 
God. On our banner is written : " Truth, charity and 
peace." For these we are living, for these we are striving. 
Our phalanx is small, compared with the dark powers we are 
confronting, but the spirit of the Lord is upon us, and Sam- 
son-like we battle with the Philistines. It is now our turn to 
be aggressive, but neither the sword, nor the rack, nor the 
stake are our weapons. We smite with "the breath of the lips," 
we conquer with the spirit. I am convinced that from this 
house of worship more good will spring, more light will 
emanate than from churches many times larger and richer 
than yours, because you are marching abreast with the age ; 
you are appealing to the sound common sense of the times, 
while the others are centuries behind this period of reason. 
You are talking to the living, they to the dead ; you promise 
salvation to all good men, they have perdition for the major- 
ity of the human race. 

Ignorance, fanaticism, and hypocrisy are evil powers no 
Alcides, no Theseus could strangle. Their vitality is appalling. 
Time and light, that have caused chaos to recede, will destroy 
~these sad relics of barbarism that are still a barrier to the de- 
velopment of healthy thought, to the progress of civilization. 
Time and light being our co-workers, whom should we fear ? 
That light, pure ethereal light, may not be wanting in this 
quarter of our glorious country, God has caused His people to 
build Him a temple, the Universaliststo build grand churches, 
and now this city is enriched by this solid, magnificent edifice, 
which by Heaven's grace will, like the trunk of the banyan 
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tree, become the focus of many similar places radiating light 
and hope to benighted man. 



Beyond the Human. 

>Lo ! evermore the mystery of Life 
Encompasseth the world ! Lo ! evermore 
The finite, baffled, seeks the infinite. 
The tear-loved sphere whirls ever on through space, 
And answerless the human questions fall 
To earth, or pierce the great beyond unheard. 
Lo ! every heart has reared its Babel to 
The skies, while deed and hope with pigmy strokes 
Have thought to build beyond the flooded world — 
Have sought to stand upon some topmost point 
While all the whirl of waters 'neath assailed 
No more the being lifted by a hope 
Of God-like power to ask the why of God. 

Eugene Ashton. 



Funerals and Officiating Ministers. 

They are both necessary, and the first is inevitable. They 
usually go together. Some funerals dispense with formal 
services, or a layman speaks an oration, or the mourners meet 
and lay away their own dead in silence. Generally the feel- 
ing in a Christian land is in the direction of some formality 
and a clergyman to lead the services ; anything else would 
seem a little off color and to be deplored. As to what min- 
ister shall officiate there is but one party to say, namely, the 
chief mourners, the family of the deceased, unless, as is. not 
infrequently the case, the request of the dead had been made 
for some particular parson to preside. It is a part of the reg- 
ular pastor's work and duty to do this service, and where 
there is a pastor, he is the one thought of at once. And yet, 
if he should be a new man, and the deceased was well known 
by a former pastor, tljat pastor may be called to assist in the 
services, althcmgh he may have most to do and say. It is a 
courtesy due the regular pastor to conduct funerals in his own 
parish, even though but little acquainted with the deceased, 
unless a request had been otherwise made, and nothing, in 
such a case, is to be thought strange of it. But the family 
can always have their wishes respected by consulting with 
the pastor. It is a very unnecessary and discourteous thing 
to send out of town for a minister to attend a funeral of a 
member of a parish with a settled pastor, and not invite that 
pastor to be present and perhaps take some part. Sometimes 
it is a fashion, as in other things, and to have a "big funeral," 
as the Catholics say, is a passion for some people, and Doctor 
A. or Professor B., or some noted man, is invited to officiate. 
It is all right to send for any one who is a friend of the de- 
ceased, but that need not be done without consulting the 
regular pastor first and letting him know the wishes of the 
family, precisely as may happen in the matter of weddings ; 
but in either case the way is plain to a courteous man or wo- 
man, and the pastor cannot be ignored without chagrin to the 
pastor and his family, and without the breaking of all rules of 
courtesy on the part of the other parties concerned. Under- 
stand me, I do not say that this neglect and discourtesy is al- 
ways meant, but it really has no excuse to the kind and the 
naturally courteous. The parties must have the man they 
want ; that is right smd well ; but when another's official 
work is assumed, let him have as little cause to complain as 
possible. 

There is another point quite as important in the matter of 
some funerals as that of the officiating clergyman ; I refer to- 
the compensation. This is a delicate matter, and one that 
needs light to many who do not act, or act unadvisedly from 
ignorance of what to do. There are few cases wheie the 
pastor of a church ever expects pay for services at a taieral. 
He always expects it at weddings ; that is his and his only 
perquisite ; but at funerals of his own people only when he is 
called out of town, or is put to any cost. His time must be 
thrown in as belonging to tho parish. Not infrequently, in 



the case of rich people, a present of fifty or a hundred dollars 
from the family he serves is given to him in a qifiet way, per- 
haps ostensibly for special acts of kindness, or as a recognition 
of friendship. This ought to be much oftener than it is to 
offset some things not so pleasant, as I will presently state. 
But here is a funeral in a family where there is no pastor. 
If a minister in town of another church is asked to officiate, 
he expects nothing and does it as a matter of courtesy to the 
society or the family, and yet a five dollar bill, or even more, 
if the family is well to do, should be sent to him through the 
undertaker, or directly from the family, with a note of thanks 
for the service, which is ihe much finer way of procedure. 
The same should be do.ie in the absence of the regular pastor. 

Then again for that large class of persons who have no 
minister or church, and never pay anything for the support of 
religion, what shall they do about getting a minister to 
officiate at a funeral? Yet the man they think they should 
like, or want, and of course always pay him handsomely for * 
it, not by asking him how much he will settle for, or want, 
but by sending or giving it to him in an envelope, consider- 
ing that they can afford to be generous, since they have no 
pew rents to pay as do others; and also take into account 
his time and the distance and his expense in getting there. 
Let me be very plain in this matter, and say that perhaps, 
from ignorance of what is proper and just in such cases, the 
officiating clergymen at funerals of non-attendants are often 
treated very meanly. I could write pages, and almost books, 
of cases of gross treatment of that class of people supposed 
always ready and willing to serve the living and the dead, 
where there is no shadow of obligation, and no thought that 
compensation is as obligatory as that of the shroud maker or 
the undertaker. A minister told me the other day of having 
driven in a snow storm forty miles among the hills and 
in the cold of New Hampshire to attend the funeral of a 
man, well-to-do and a stranger, and with hardly a thank'ee, 
and no more. 

Another hired a team, drove five miles and officiated at a 
funeral in a family of rich farmers, all strangers to him. In 
about a year, one of the family called on this same clergyman 
to marry him, and before leaving asked him, " What the legal 
fee was.'* The reply he got was that he did not know, but 
that he read the other evening of an Episcopal clergyman in 
Salem who, for marrying a couple got a check for a thousand 
dollars, but that all did not fare as well. He came, however, 
with his bride and planked down a five dollar bill, but forgot 
to pay the funeral bill. He did, however, going out of the 
door, mention it, saying that he had heard that there was 
some expense by way of a team, in attending the funeral, and 
had his hand on his pocketbook, when the minister said that 
he never set any price on such services, when his hand let 
the pocketbook down into its greedy pocket, never to come 
out again, although the parson added, but if " I go to any 
expense I am always willing that should be paid." There 
ought not to be this ignorance on so important matters as 
these. Here is a man who, though of the officiating minis- 
ter's faith, but not an attendent or a supporter of his church, 
has no claims upon his services, and should pay him, and, if 
rich, handsomely, for attendance at funerals. If he is the 
man to be buried; his friends, employing a clergyman, whose 
salary he does not help pay, should pay for that service as a 
matter of course. Some of the family may go to his church, 
but that is not enough; or he may simply be called in to 
assist another clergyman who is his minister, it matters not, 
he is entitled to pay, and should get it, and sometimes does, 
but generally not from rich families. To my own knowledge 
there are some exceptions, and I will say that a little over a 
year ago I received twenty-five dollars from the widow of the 
man I buried, who belonged to a church of another denomi- 
nation, and the first time I saw her afterwards she said, " I 
have not paid you enough," and gave me ten dollars more, 
which gift is repeated from time to time. I shall not tell you 
how others have treated me in similar cases, but you would 
not believe me were I to tell you. Now, if any one reads 
this paper and feels condemned, I advise you, be it late, to 
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rectify the matter by sending the officiating and unpaid pas- 
tor a generous fee, if you are able, or send it to his wife, who 
is tugging away in the kitchen, to help her to a servant, and 
to save her from working off her fingers and the bloom of 
her cheeks. Send it as a matter of justice. And especially 
you rich folks, think of getting out of paying a funeral debt, 
and to a minister upon whom you have not the least claim. 
One hundred, two hundred thousand dollars, and the grave- 
digger paid, the florist paid, perhaps a hundred dollars, fif- 
teen or thirty hacks, possibly a reporter to take down the 
remarks, but not a dollar for the pastor, or rather for the 
clergyman, who was not, and never had been his pastor, and 
who is still wondering how people can Ve so thoughtless or so 
mean. I am willing to be the martyr to bear the burden of 
this utterance, and I can do it better for Unity than you 
western folks, and I shall not be suspected of being person- 
ally concerned in this matter of unmet justice away off here 
to the east, as no one here, perhaps, takes your paper (I am 
sorry if it is so), so it cannot be too plain speech for me who 
have for twenty odd years been attending to ministerial 
duties, and have fared, I venture to say, as well as the best, 
in the matter of officiating at funerals outside of my parish, 
or of persons supporting no church. And I hope this word 
will do good; and instruct the ignorant of what is proper. 
For no one should oblige 01 tempt the minister to send a bill 
for services rendered at funerals, since it is is a delicate thing 
to do. I am perfectly willing to have this paper quoted Jar 
and near. a. j. rT 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



In Thoughts from the Visions of the Night. By M. S. Paden. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street ; paper, 
5# x6 X * n ches, pp. 16, 20 cents. 

This poem is a rumination suggested by the words of Job 
which form its title. It is in 'rhyme, the quatrain form pre- 
vailing. Its thought is purely Christian. One very rarely 
sees a poem of modern production with a text for a title 
which is worth reading ; but Miss Paden's is not only worth 
reading but worth memorizing also, both for its religious or 
spiritual value and its poetical quality. In our opinion, 
" H. H." (who has been accounted the first female poet of < 
this country) never produced a religious poem so thoroughly 
acceptable as this. While quite H. H.'s equal in poetic 
power, Miss Paden is more artistic in her expression than was 
she. We are aware that this is saying much ; but much re- 
quires to be said. There are not half a dozen men in America 
who are writing poetry as strong, uniformly, as that which 
Miss Paden is writing ; and strength is a quality greatly to 
be desired in modern verse. May it not be long before we 
have a volume of this poet's writings ! e. r. c. 



German Novelettes. For School and Home. Selected from the best 
Modern Writers, with Etymological, Grammatical and Explanatory 
notes. By Dr. William Bernhardt. Volume I. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

This carefully edited, beautifully printed, German reader 
for the school and home contains five pretty stories, and will 
no doubt be found very useful. The idea of the series is to 
furnish persons who have acquired some ability in reading 
German just the right sort of short stories to afford them the 
needed practice in the language. 



Zury: The Meanest Man in Spring County. A Novel of Western 
Life. Bv Joseph Kirkland. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

In this book, as in "The Story of a Country Town/' and 
others whose number is growing, we have "realism" applied 
to a phase of western pioneer life but lately past, and it is 
safe to say that it is a genuine contribution toward the Ameri- 
can Novel, for which we are told we are waiting. The author, 



who appears to be a new candidate for literary honors, has 
written a book that will attract attention as original, and 
smacking of the soil. Besides its racy delineations of char- 
acter in a new and crude civilization, the motive or moral of 
the book seems to be the tracing of how, under the pressure 
of circumstances, avarice is developed and a miser made, — 
and, happily in this case, un-made at last. 



F. K. G. 



Profit Sharing. By N. O. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Three good articles reprinted from the Missouri Repub- 
lican, St. Louis, Mo., to which is added an essay entitled, 
"Am I my Brother's Keeper?" The aim of the little pam- 
phlet is to advocate profit-sharing, on which point it gives 
valuable information. There are some documents at the end 
headed "No Longer an Experiment," which show that the 
author himself has adopted in his own business, with happy 
results, the just and wise principle which he advocates. We 
commend the little pamphlet for its large, brotherly spirit, 
lor the information gathered in a small space, and for its 
wisdom. 



THE HOME. 
The Lad and the Lapis. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

Many years ago a simple-minded youth possessed of some 
wealth resolved to increase his revenue by shrewd investments. 
This determination reaching the ears of interested friends 
was hailed by them with joyous acclamations and subtle ar- 
guments. "Now this youth is silly enough to share whatever 
he possesses with us, consequently any sudden prosperity 
awaiting him will be as freely bestowed upon his friends as 
heretofore, and it is of the utmost importance that he should 
be rightly counseled how and where to invest his money." 

Whereupon, with one accord, they immediately hastened 
to the lad, and after much persuasion induced the simpleton 
to invest his property in a mine of apparently inexhaustible 
wealth. He staked his all and lost. Such a terrible misfor- 
tune drove the poor fellow frantic, and for years he wandered 
aimlessly over the earth, a broken-hearted, dispirited mortal. 

One day he found himself far away from the busy world, in 
a desert place of sand and stone. Not a sound to be heard, 
save the beating of his own rebellious heart, not a face to be 
seen save the reflection, in a little pool of water at his feet, of 
his own unhappy features. He sat down upon a slight ele- 
vation of sand and began to toy idly with the soil by his side, 
recalling the happy hours thus spent in his innocent boyhood 
as he sifted the grains through his fingers into tiny mounds 
and minature gardens. He remembered with a momentary 
gleam of pleasure his boyish delight at the sight of any pretty 
colored pebbles brought to light by his little hands and treas- 
ured as something very wonderful until discarded for those 
still more marvellous in his childish eyes. While indulging 
in these peaceful thoughts he picked up a bit of stone, and me- 
chanically putting it in his pocket, resumed his tiresome jour- 
ney over the barren moor, till at length worn and jaded he 
threw himself at the foot of a rocky hill and fell asleep. 

But his rest was broken and disturbed by fearful dreams; 
strange voices laughed and jeered at him, and he seemed to 
be constantly struggling with unseen foes. In his desperation 
he jumped up from the hard couch and striking his hands vio- 
lently upon the rough ledge, awoke. A confused clamor at 
first sounded in his ears ; then a tone clear and distinct above 
all others shouted to the bewildered dreamer. " Look at your 
pebble, silly boy ! " He thrust his hand into his pocket, and 
lo ! in place of the useless bauble he had put there th# night 
before, he beheld a rare and costly gem. Wonder stricken, 
he laid it upon his open palm where it appeared to nestle 
coyly 'neath his earnest gaze, irradiating the gloom surround- 
ing him with its clear, pure rays. A long, long time the 
youth stood entranced at the sight of this dazzling jewel, un- 
til by degrees the soft and tender glow reached up and en- 
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circled his cold, hungry heart with a sympathetic beam of 
warmth and brightness. 

Overcome with joy and admiration he fell upon his knees, 
and presssing the priceless treasure to his bosom thanked God 
for the gift so miraculously sent him. Then arising from the 
ground refreshed and strengthened, determined now to 
wrestle with adversity, he retraced his steps and mingled once 
more in the noisy whir of life. Holding the pebble tightly 
clasped within his palm, he roamed from place to place in 
search of work. Obtaining employment of the humblest kind 
he often faltered and stumbled on his way, many times strong- 
ly tempted to give up the fight ; whenever this weakness came 
upon him, he retired to some quiet spot and gazing upon his 
jewel drew fresh courage from its cheering light. Every night 
he placed this talisman upon his pillow, and resting his tired 
head upon it gained fresh inspiration for the waking hours. 
And the youth increased in stature far beyond his fellow-men; 
they marvelled at his strength and spoke of his manly virtue, 
none knew of the secret power within his grasp, none dreamed 
of the glory of his vision — " Though all men have the key to 
this casket few possess the skill to open it." 

j. M. F. 



How To Keep a Secret. 



" 'In violet/ my mamma says 

A secret should be kept ; 
I heard her say to papa 

Last night before I slept. 
I heard her talking in my room 

With papa, soft and low, 
' Secrets are kept in violet/ 

And I'm so glad to know ; 
For I have the loveliest secret 

I want to talk about, 
Of course I can't tell any one, 

Lest it should be let out. 
But I can tell the violets,"— 

She darted down the walk, 
" You see, they're just the very ones, 

For violets don't talk." 
The violets heard a whisper, 

A murmur soft and low, 
Then warningly she ended with 

" You mustn't tell, you know." 



I knew her small first finger-tip 

Was scarred with needle pricks, 
And that something was often brought 

For dear mamma to fix. 
And on my birthday by my plate 

A handkerchief I found, 
All snowy white and neatly hemmed 

With tiny stitches round. 
" 'Tis yours," she cried ; " I was so 'fraid 

I could not get it done. 
See all the stitches round the edge, 

I hemmed them every one. 
It was a secret ; no one knew, 

'Cept mamma and the violets, 
'Twas being done for you." 

" 'Tis beautiful," I said, and kissed 

Her shining curls of gold ; 
And it was kept inviolate, 

For not a violet told. — Young Folks. 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 



Faith. 



A SERMON BY REV. G. W. BUCKLEY, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

" Trust in the Lord and do good/' — Psalms. 

" Believe and love — a believing love will relieve us of a vast load 
of care." — Emerson. 

The word faith is one of the oldest and most significant in 
human speech. Its parentage is traced back as far as the 
very ancient Hindoo word "srad-dha," belief in the unseen. 
The Roman6had " credo," from which comes our own creed. 
It has been invested with much mystery and undergone varied 
interpretation. What religious faith signifies to any age marks 
the intellectual and moral height of that age. It evidently 
is a variable quantity with the individual and the race. It is 
not the same in youth as in middle life ; not the same, socially, 
in the morn as in the noontide of civilization. It is not the 
same in the same age with the priest as with the prophet ; 
with the highest intellects and the multitude; not the sume 
with the Israelites, relapsing into idolatry of the goldetf calf, 
so soon as Moses is absent, as with the great law-giver him- 
self. Again, it is not the same with Moses as with Jesus ; 
not the same with the church of St. Paul as that of the middle 
ages ; " nor with the Protestant churches of the reformation as 
with those of to-day. 

The early son of earth will point to sacrifice, and offerings, 
and prayer, and various performances as evidencing faith. 
This is the ritual faith. Later faith becomes an intellectual 
condition. It takes the form of assent to human dogmas 
about the unknowable. This is the theological faith. Still 
later it takes the shape of a moral condition of the soul to be 
evidenced by rectitude of life. Faith becomes ethical. 

But howsoever external and savage the worship, it was once 
the projection of the human soul ; arose as high as the general 
condition would permit; was related to its needs as the 
environment of the lowest organism is lo the organs. Time 
was when the shedding of blood on the altar of sacrifice was 
perhaps as sincere an offering to God as we may now believe 
the shedding tears of a " broken and contrite heart." 

The history of mankind has familiarized us with the rising 
of individual genius above the age. As mountain peaks push 
up into an atmosphere much rarer than that of the plain, so 
there are souls which ascend to inspiration far purer than that 
of their contemporaries. They seem to be trustees of the 
great I Am, appointed to receive the statutes of truth and 
love; statutes flexible enough to provide for the infinite possi- 
bilities of the race. History has also acquainted us with this 
important fact, that the teachings or faith of these Alpine 
heights of religious consciousness undergo subsequent perver- 
sion and distortion, through ambitious children of organiza- 
tion, until, could they return to earth, each would indignantly 
"profess unto them," in the words of Jesus, " I never knew 
you, depart from me, ye that work iniquity." When the seer 
has gone, then the organizer and theologian comes — after 
Jesus, St. Paul; after St. Paul, Tertullian, Athanasius, Augus- 
tin. The sublimest affirmations of the spirit in flesh descend- 
ing through smaller souls take their coloring, as the pearly 
rain-drops the impurity of each stratum of air through which 
they fall to earth. In time we have the superstition of the 
Catholic church of the middle ages, or the savagery of Cal- 
vinism. 

The truth as it appears to Buddha, after his death, is pre- 
sented as canonical scriptures, and upon these are built church 
discipline, and huge commentaries. Buddha becomes an 
idolized personality, worshiped as God, with increase of rites 
and ceremonies to clog the spirit. The religion of Zoroaster 
likewise loses its high character. By the third century of our 
era there were no less than seventy Persian sects, each claim- 
ing authority from the teachings of the Master. Artaxerxes, 
like another Constantine, assembled a general council of the 



Magi to fix definite articles of Zoroastrian faith. Conformity 
to these was then sought by prohibition of every other wor- 
ship, by persecution of the adherents of foreign religion and 
the heretics at home. 

The simple faith of Jesus in God, and the ideals of right, 
which had existed from the beginning, early began to sink 
behind an idolatrous worship of his own personality. St. 
Paul, with his great theological and organizing genius, inau- 
gurated the movement away from the universal religion of the 
Master. Notwithstanding the frequent prominence given to 
the essentiality of practicing truth, righteousness and love, the 
saving faith ever involved with him the personal mediation of 
Jesus. 

Paul had a profoundly earnest, and, to no small degree, 
catholic mind. He seems to have had much regard for in- 
dividual liberty of conscience; but his subtle dialectics, es- 
pecially about vicarious atonement and election, are the foun- 
tain-head of most of the theological controversy of after cen- 
turies. However, the early Christians generally made their 
lives stand for a higher faith than intellectual assent to pro- 
positions about the divine plan. They did, indeed, live by 
faith; for m the midst of a corrupt empire they exhibited a 
brotherly love, a meekness of spirit, a devotion to principle, 
a purity of life, seldom, if ever, surpassed for any considerable 
time by so large a sect of men. 

But this faith faded away under the blighting influence of 
augmented power and wealth. It grew more and more dog- 
matic, signifying some opinion about Christ. There was 
Arianism, a near relative of modern Unitarian ism. This 
found an opposite extreme in patripassianism ; and ranged be- 
tween these two were various other issues concerning the 
nature of Christ. 

Thus we have, as in the history of the Persian relijgion, con- 
flicting divisions in the church ; and the opinion grows that 
uniformity in belief and worship is essential. Thence come 
different councils or synods with their authoritative promul- 
gations of' what shall be believed, until in 451 the council of 
Chalcedon declares as final the christology of the church to 
be Trinitarian. 

Faith now becomes assent to what the church prescribes as 
the revealed truth of the Bible. O.ie dogma is piled upon 
another, to obscure heaven's true light. But valiant Luther, 
wrestling with the devil in his cell at Erfurth, perceived that 
all the popes and cardinals on earth could not determine a 
lie to be truth. With him, and yet more with Calvin, faith, 
though still theological, stood more for an inner condition and 
less for outward performance. However, Luther, grand soul 
though he were, while protesting against the authority of 
Rome, appears the uncompromising stickler for subscription 
to propositions no enlightened protestant pulpit maintains to- 
day. The transubstantiation of the Catholic church — how 
absurd say we. But is it much more absurd than Luther's 
oonsubstantiation ? The noble Swiss, Zwingli, more modern, 
proclaimed the bread and wine to be merely symbols ; and 
for this difference of opinion Luther refused fellowship with 
him. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of creed the Reformation 
brought about, the faith that saves must needs be theological, 
— assent to the declared opinion of some body of men about 
the divine discipline. Luther is credited with saying : " Hast 
thou sinned, then believe. Yea sin boldly, still more boldly be- 
lieve. Though thou hast committed murder a hundred times, 
only believe a hundred times more." 

Let us present again the three stages of faith in this wise : 
First, belief that there is a God, expressing itself through 
the early ritualism of sacrifice, offerings, and various objective 
forms. Second, belief about God, expressing itself through 
theology, or the authoritative opinions of a priesthood. Third, 
belief in God, expressing itself through the ethics of right- 
eous being. This latter is the faith "formata," which is love 
and virtue. 

The vast majority in Christendom have not yet outgrown 
the second stage. A few, rapidly becoming many, have 
caught the sweeter " incense of the breezy morn " of that 
final faith of " freedom, fellowship and character in religion." 
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Into the literature and the public worship of the day it is 
breathing itself more and more. The work to be done now 
is to transmute dogmatic faiih into moral faith — transmute 
the faith in salvation through a particular belief about God, 
about one of his sons, about one of his inspired books, into 
faith in the saving power of a virtuous activity of the soul. In 
the spirit of the prophet, when he indignantly cried out in the 
name of the Lord, " To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ?" Who hath required this at your hands to 
tread my courts ? Bring no more vain oblations. Wash you, 
make you clean, cease to do evil, learn to do right, — in that 
spirit, the prophet of these days proclaims : " To what pur- 
pose areyour confusing and unthinkabledogmas — your middle- 
aged, sixteenth century, or eighteenth century, theology? 
Make clean the heart within ; wash in the everlasting fount 
of truth and love. Do any of the beatitudes of Jesus declare : 
Blessed are the Trinitarians, or the Unitarians; bles-ed are 
they that hunger and thirst after theology ; blessed are the 
merciless ; blessed are the war-makers ; blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for theology's sake ? Nay, — but blessed 
are the pure in heart ; blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; blessed are the merciful ; blessed are the 
peacemakers ; blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

So anxious has the selfish heart of man been to be saved and 
rewarded, that he must needs invent a scheme whereby may 
be cast upon one the burdens of all. Thus shall A escape the 
penalty of his lesser goodness, through greater goodness on 
the part of B. We have been far more anxious to be saved 
than to earn the right to be saved. Fenerbach may almost be 
forgiven for pronouncing the essence of religion to be covet- 
ousness. 

Our whole civilization has been materialized by poverty of 
spiritual faith. In the disposition to look for reward and 
happiness tq outward agencies, heaven itself has been a place 
for distributing among the saints the sinners' comforts and 
enjoyments on earth. Christian churches can be counted by 
thousands and thousands in the land ; but need we better 
evidence of the want of true faith than the spectacle of mad 
gain, of unbridled cupidity, which we must bear witness to 
for several decades of political and social existence ? We 
have faith in matter, not in spirit ; faith in physical, not moral 
law ; faith in the conservation of material, not of spiritual 
force ; faith in steam, electricity and dollars, not in honesty, 
truth and love ; faith in acts of congress, in protective tariffs, 
more than in the laws of God, and honest days' works. We 
have faith in temporary shifts and sharp practices, as though 
we could evade right and somehow escape the penalty. In 
private and public life ; in business and politics, our con- 
duct is dictated by immediate and not ultimate ends, by the 
evanescent interests of a brief existence on earth rather than 
by the enduring interests of life eternal in the universe, some- 
how and somewhere. A low ethics in the competition of 
private business is applied to the economy of a great state. 
Smartness in the politician magnetizes the voter more than 
goodness. National wealth, rather than national virtue, is 
the end of our policy. The true grandeur of the nation is 
not what Charles Sumner eloquently proclaimed it to be, the 
dispensation of justice, but the procurement of a surplus 
revenue. European war with murder and rapine is preferable 
to peace, if believed to increase the sale of our grain and 
wares. The balance of trade is infinitely more important 
than the balance of right. We have heard from the news- 
papers how the chaplain in the House of Congress in his 
opening prayer " thanked God that our silver and gold had 
multiplied ;" but no report has yet come of thanks given for 
increased faith in the ideals of virtue, which live to perish 
never, whatsoever become of the surplus ; whatsoever the rise 
and fall of empires in the womb of time. 

The faith in monopoly and unjust combination, in craft and 
• overreaching, is the faith that destroys, instead of building 
up, a nation— destroys the very ones themselves most actu- 
ated by it. The love of dollars and power rather than man- 
kind early sowed the dragon's teeth from which have sprung 
a crop of evil agencies, hostile to our material, intellectual 



and spiritual development. In politics this moral skepticism 
has manifested itself in what log-rolling and bribery, what 
perjury, deceit and circumvention ; what absenteeism ; swap- 
ping and purchasing of votes ; false representations of the 
conditions and needs of private enterprises; cunning and 
misleading adjustments of duties for special favor! What 
tortuosity of conduct and impairment of usefulness has it not 
caused to some of the most gifted of our statesmen ? 

The skepticism of moral cowardice and un-self-reliance 
seems to have enfeebled our whole civilization. Our educa- 
tion fails to instruct the young how to meet the highest re- 
sponsibilities of life with the courage that overcomes resist- 
ances, and the resignation that submits without sulking com- 
plaint to the inevitable. The boys and girls have unusual metal 
who graduate from our schools and colleges fit for anything 
more than dress parade. The large majority of them have 
imbibed the idea that to get on in the world with the least 
possible work and discomfort is the end of life. The road to 
success commences with them at the top round of the ladder, 
rather than at the bottom ; and if not started from the top 
they think themselves wronged, lose heart, sit down and rail 
at the world. 

Our religion has been a burden-shifting theology, provid- 
ing salvation by the easier way of dogma and rite, than that 
of unremitted striving of the spirit to overcome the flesh. 
There has been no end of professed belief about God ; but 
pxacticaily we have acted as atheists. A New York financier 
is reported to have exclaimed on being reproached with sharp 
practice in Wall street: " Up town I endeavor to do my 
duty to God, the church and my family ; but down town I 
have to take care of myself." 

Because new churches are being built ; because there may 
be religious revivals and more members added to the rolls ; 
because some evangelists draw large crowds to their entertain- 
ments—does it signify a revival of spiritual faith in society, 
an outgoing of the human heart toward God, in a deeper love 
and practice of the moral verities? May it not rather indicate 
a revival of interest in the curious and antique ; a revival of 
desire for social advantages ; a revival of pride in church archi- 
tecture? In the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians held a festival of homage to Apollo. The island 
of Delos was consecrated by the removal of all coffins contain- 
ing human remains, and ancient observances of worship were 
revived. Nevertheless, there existed at Athens widespread 
impiety and self-seeking materialism. 

And now let the central thought of the hour be this : the 
faith to be preached and practiced in these generations of 
men is faith in the moral sentiment, the voice of God in the 
soul, faith in the triumph of right over wrong, which makes 
our lives a daily song of the ideal world yet to come; which 
moulds us into justice, truth and love, bringing harmony with 
nature, man and God. 

Faith is virtuous thought translated into action. Faith is 
that reverence for our higher selves which makes us doers as 
well as hearers of the word. Herbeit Spencer maintains that 
the growth of an organism depends on the adjustment of 
internal processes to external processess. Well, let us say 
the growth of the soul is in proportion to the adjustment of 
the outward life to the moral sentiment. According to di- 
versities of character, this moral sentiment in different indi- 
viduals must needs express itself by different works. Only 
let it consecrate us in the direction of our bent. Have we a 
genius for trade, commerce, manufacturing, agriculture,, 
building, invention; for law, medicine, divinity, teaching, 
journalism, literature, music or what not — let us be more 
intent on the merit of our work than the wages thereof. 
Whether employer or employe, whether leader or led, let the 
end be moral — the transmutation of the work and the dollars 
into better character and the amelioration of mankind;* into 
charities for needy sons and daughters of earth, asylums, 
reformatories, home missions, educational institutions — into 
various deeds of love and instrumentalities for preventing and 
alleviating suffering, and promoting virtue among men. 

Through the conscience, God declares himself to us not 
less in the market place than the church. We can worship 
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Him as truly, yea, more truly, in every honest transaction, in 
every errand of mercy, every kind word and act, every dis- 
pensation of justice, every allegiance to truth, in every self- 
renunciation, or virtuous aspiration, — more truly than in 
hymn singing, or praying, or preaching. The latter worship 
is only the means; the former is the end. May the one be an 
inspiration to the other unto salvation! 

In place of the departing enthusiasm for a personal medi- 
ator to save us, we must have an enthusiasm for the eternal 
attributes of goodness, in fidelity to which Jesus offered the 
sacrifice of his young and richly endowed life. " Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for 
another." This is the working faith. 

But there is also a passive faith, the faith of resignation, 
which shall greatly bless us, if happily we do find it. I do 
not mean that submissive fatalism which influences man to 
readily succumb to circumstance ; but that sweet resignation 
which reconciles to the sorrows and adversities common to 
the lot of man, that sublime trust in the beneficence of 
God, which causes the soul to sink self in the vaster self of 
the universe, to subserve willingly its high end in the great 
sweep Godward. This is the faith which lives by adversity 
not less than by prosperity ; which translates all sorrow and 
resistance into angels of God ; which finds nourishment unto 
purification even in the death of the fairest flower of the 
household. This is the faith to walk under "sorrow's fire- 
whip," and believe it swung by the hand of God, lash us in 
whatsoever form it may — in death, in physical infirmity, in the 
limitations or resistances of heredity and outward circum- 
stance, in the misunderstanding, betrayal or unjust censure of 
friends, in revilement and persecution for righteousness' sake. 
" By, faith we understand, that the worlds have been framed 
by the word of God; " therefore would we have this faith 
most difficult to acquire, the faith that cries out " Though he 
slay me yet will I trust in Him;" " my strength and my Re- 
deemer." 

This working, submissive faith it is which makes saviors of 
the race ; which will make saviors out of any of us in propor- 
tion as we have it. It is a transforming power. The soul 
that waxes strong in it is glorified and doth glorify. As the 
sun illuminates the physical world, producing such multiform 
growth, utility and beauty, so does this faith illuminate the 
soul, generating growth, and usefulness, and holiness among 
men. It transfigures the world without into poetry, truth and 
love. It is the harraonizer of self and the world; the subjecter 
of appetite and passion to the spiritual law. It is, indeed, 
what St. Paul defines it, "The giving of substance to things 
hoped for; the proving of things not seen;" for it beholds face 
to face the ideal future, and strives to make it into the pres- 
ent flesh. By this faith the just do live and attain immor- 
tality, for thty "see," with the psalmist, "the end of perfec- 
tion." The storm-cloud cannot be so thick but hope's tele- 
scope shall pierce it. 

Years since, Fred Douglass was speaking in a large city on 
the wrongs and sufferings of his race. In despondent mood 
he portrayed for the colored man a hopeless future. The tall, 
gaunt, dusky form of old Sojourner Truth arose in the au- 
dience, and cried out: "Hold! Frederick, is God dead?" 
No, God lives, and all the manifold activities of matter and 
mind, nature's catastrophes, man's revolutions, his joys and 
"sorrows, all the conflicts and contrasts of life are playing parts 
in the vast movement of fate centering in Himself, " for, 
certainly, our appetites here, be it of war, or peace, or hate, 
or love, all this is ruled by the sight above. " 

In varied forms and degrees has this faith been exemplified 
on earth — in the resignation and virtue of Epictetus under the 
lash of slavery ; in the patience and purity of Marcus Aure- 
lius, in his daily striving for self-mastery amid the temptations 
of absolute power in a corrupt age ; in the saintly Fenelon, 
walking unspotted and loving in the immoral, hypocritical 
and skeptical court of Louis XIV ; in Channing's piety and de- 
votion to duty through many years of physical suffering ; in the 
philanthropy of Wilberforce or Florence Nightingale ; in the 
moral statesmanship of Solon, Cato, Gladstone, Sumner ; in 



the steadfast service of human rights in the face of obloquy of 
Roger Williams, of Garrison, of Lincoln. 

This is the faith which carries the crosses, and leads to the 
crosses of the world ; which Socrates taught to the Greeks, 
and brought him the hemlock ; which Jesus published to the 
Jews, and brought him the agony of Gethsemane; which 
made Saint Paul, and many another soul, count his thorn 
in the flesh for the glory of God. This is the old and the 
new faith that shall come again to baptize n,an unto eternal 
life. This is the Holy Ghost, the Comforter of Jesus, which 
shall return to sit in tongues of fire on the justified when his 
personality no longer overshadows our worship. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



Editor of Unity : May I say one word on the subject of 
Ifs for parents. It seems to me that your contributor has 
omitted one that, to my mind, is very essential for those 
who " wish to do well by their children." Should she not 
have included : if you teach them to think and believe for 
themselves ? Your paper (which I was very glad to receive) 
is the advocate of '^freedom, fellowship and character in relig- 
ion." Have not children as much light to absolute freedom 
of opinion as to freedom in other respects ? but how seldom 
it is accorded ! 

Freedom is as essential as fellowship in religion — is, indeed, 
as it figures in your announcement, precedent of it. Yet, 
many parents, who above ail things desire fellowship in religion 
with their children, never dream of allowing them that abso- 
lute freedom of opinion which is the first essential of true fel- 
lowship. A man because he has won his own freedom of 
opinion has no right to exact from his children the adoption 
of opinions because they constitute his own idea of freedom. 
Every child has a right, first to be taught to think, and, being 
able to think, to choose consciously his own opinions. 

Free religionists who have themselves gained freedom seem 
to forget this. They bring their children up in the atmosphere 
of free religion, precisely as orthodox parents do in the atmos- 
phere of orthodoxy, and look for fellowship with them as a con- 
sequence of similarity of opinion, whereas, to me, fellowship, 
to have any value, must be able, if necessary, to exist in the 
face of the possibility of other opinions. 

In the same way, every progressive mind has a right to 
change in opinion; indeed, progress, in its very nature, implies 
change. And the earlier a child is taught to consider the 
opinions of others as not infallible, and to think out his own, 
the sooner he will be intelligently free — i.e., capable of choice, 
in which alone is freedom. No mind is free as long as it un- 
hesitatingly accepts the opinion of any other without thought. 

I hope F. E. M. will excuse this expression of opinion; the 
importance of my If must justify me. Yours truly, 

Janet E. Remtz-Rkks. 

Editors of Unity: I was glad to see Mr. H. Tambs 
Lyche's rebuke in the last Unity. Surely Mr. Lyche puts it 
justly when he says, " Why teach a nation to do what in the in- 
dividual we think wrong." In state affairs it is sometimes 
considered proper, for the sake of expediency, to do things 
which in pure ethics would be wrong ; but I can see no good 
reason why a paper, which has for its object the teaching of 
high ideals in religion and ethics, should advocate such 
matters. 

Besides, even on any grounds, it would seem in this partic- 
ular case that forgiveness and forgetful ness would be the 
better policy. Yours truly, 

G. M. Alves. 

Henderson, Kt., July 25th, 1887. 



No man however great is complete without a knowledge of 
other men and their achievements in his line. 



A monopoly in full possession of the field and able to fiyi its 
own prices is on the road to bankruptcy. ^ 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD- 



Chicago. — The Woman's Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is one of the most forehanded of our 
western study organizations. It is already 
out with it6 next year's programme of study 
and its list of over two hundred members. The 
following is the order of studies : 

September jq. 

Church of the Messiah, Mrs. E. A. West, Leader. 

Topic : "Temperance Work in the Liberal Churches." 

October 27. 

Third Church, Mrs. E. E. Marean, Leader. Topic: 

"New Methods in Foreign Missions." 

November 17. 

All Souls Church. Sermon by Rev. Florence Kollock. 

December 22. 

Unity Church, Dr. Leila G. Bedell, Leader. Topic: 

"Relation of Health to Religion." 

January 26. 

Church of the Messiah, Mrs. G. F. Shears, Leader. 

Topic: "The Wages of Sin." 

February 23. 

Third Church, Mrs. S. W. Conger and Mrs. C. H. S. 

Mixer, Leaders. Topic: "Contact with Children as 

an Educating Influence." 

March 33. 
All Souls Church, Mrs. G. A. Follansbee, Leader. 
Topic: "Recent Controversies in the Roman Catholic 
Church." 

April 28. 

Unity Church. Miss Florence Hilton, Leader. Topic: 

"Dean Stanley and the Broad Church Movement/' 

At the beginning of each meeting ten min- 
utes will be devoted to a review of the current 
religious events of the month, in charge of 
Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones. 

— The managers of the New Church Inde- 
pendent^ the Swendenborgian monthly of this 
city, announce that if the necessary financial 
backing can be secured they will issue their 
periodical as a weekly, beginning in Decem- 
ber, under the name of The New Christianity. 
Rev. S. H.Spencer, of Henry, 111., is expected 
to take the chief editorial responsibility. While 
we caflnot indorse the entire platform laid 
down in his prospectus, we cheerfully join 
hands with him over his second article: 

Since pure or absolute religious truth is not attaina- 
ble by finite minds, but only aspects of truth agreeable 
to individual genius and state, therefore soundness of 
doctrine is not to be determined by council or creed; 
and the new paper will strenuousl v maintain the sacred - 
ness of individual freedom and the rights of the indi- 
vidual conscience. 

Philadelphia. — Mr. Mangasarian's last 
6ermon before vacation gave " Five Reasons 
why we Fellowship with Unitarians." 
— The Unity Ethical Association in Camden 
has had a series of successful meetings, from 
which everybody is encouraged to proceed 
happily into the new season's work. 
— Since coming here, Morse has made a bust 



of Emerson which is entitled to the consider- 
ation of art and literature alike as being a 
work of unusual expressiveness and beauty. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, of thi6 city, who is now 
abroad, has undertaken to introduce it into 
England. Mr. Smith is the gentleman who 
proposed Whitman^ visit to England, and was 
prepared to accord him royal financial treat- 
ment while going and coming and while there. 
— I understand that Morse, who is still here, 
is to make the Emerson head for the Minne- 
apolis church. 

— Two Hebrew shoemakers have been fined 
under the law of 1794 for plying their trade 
on Sunday. It i6 a 6ad outrage upon human 
honesty. 

— The Camden society propose publishing a 
monthly record as soon as the necessary 
plans can be matured. The opposition the 
church finds in Camden is mostly the result 
of misunderstanding, and as the local papers, 
though inclined to be fair, are inefficient in 
their reports, it is thought the community 
might be enlightened by the circulation of a 
periodical compend of liberal literature. 

Sioux Falls, Dak. — The walls of our 
new church are going up rapidly. We pur- 
pose having a corner-stone service soon, and 
the children will take part in it. The church 
is after the plan of Mr. Powell's church in 
Topeka, but it is built of Sioux Falls jasper 
granite instead of wood. There will be a very 
high and spacious basement. There is also a 
large parlor, a kitchen, a minister's study and 
two large and handsome rooms over the par- 
lor which will be fitted up for the minister, 
who may lodge there if he wishes. We still 
hope to have it done before cold weather. The 
little church we are now in is very much 
crowded. 

— Mrs. Wilkes is busy, as usual. She preaches 
now every Sunday at Luverne. She recently 
preached a most eloquent and touching ser- 
mon in the prison chapel. Her subject was 
" Forgiveness," and her text, «* Her sins which 
are many, are forgiven ; for 6he loved much." 
— Miss Putnam, of Meadville school, who Is 
spending her vacation at Rock Rapids, will 
exchange with Mis6 Bartlett July 31. 
— Our Sunday-school went on a picnic ex- 
cursion to Spirit Lake, Friday, July 22. 
— Mr. Hunting is now at his home in Des 
Moines. He delivered a Fourth of July ora- 
tion at Luverne, which was said to be the 
finest thing of the kind ever heard there. 

Boston Notes. — It is pretty well deter- 
mined by the A. U. A. to start a mission in Japan 
as soon "as the acceptable minister offers him- 
self. 

— The Liberal Christian Mission of Rev. 
Narcisse Cyr, to Paris, France, and its sub- 
urbs, promises to set an entering wedge in the 
hard theology of the French evangelists. In- 
deed, that theology is already breaking up. 
Truly, pure Christianity never seems to have a 
resting time. 

— Large preparations are making at Weirs* 
N.H., to receive delegates to the grove meeting, 
and from the appearances and reports the 
managers will not be disappointed in the num- 
ber of expected visitors. 

— Rev. C. A. Bartol is an expert at rowing 
and sailing a boat at his seashore home. 
Manchester-by-the-sea, Mass. Rev. Chas. F. 
Dole is the expert in the same exercises at 
Bar Harbor, Me. 

— Many more books, are now sold than last 
year at the A. U. A. building for summer va- 
cation reading. Some all the time to persons 
not Unitarians. 

— Union services of our churches have a small 
attendance. Rev. Charles R. Weld, of Balti- 
more, filled last Sunday the pulpit of the First 
church. 

— A good deal of enthusiasm is expressed this 
year in the churches of Boston and suburbs in 
the Grove meeting at Weirs, N. H., 6et down 



for next week. The success of the National 
Bureau of Unity clubs seems assured by the 
prominence to be given its lecturers at Weire. 
Your Rev. J. LI. Jones will be one of its 
heaviest advocates. ' e. r. b. 

Dorchester, Mass.— The children of the 
First Parish are setting some good examples. 
They decide this year to give up their own 
picnic and give the money for it to city chil- 
dren who would not otherwise get a picnic. 
Some of the elders must have "caught on " to 
the idea, for the collection for the purpose 
came to more than $180. And not long ago the 
"True Helpers," the temperance society of 
this same school, reprinted a temperance 
story by Miss Phelps, as their tract, — " the very 
best story of the kind there is," said one who 
knorws. Send to them for a copy, and 6ee 
what you think. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The new church at Hinsdale, near Chicago, has asked 
W. C. Gannett to be its minister, and he has accepted the 
call. Happy church ! happy minister ! Indeed, how could 
either be said to be happy unless both were? This church is 
a bright, earnest movement in a delightful suburb. The lead- 
ers are Unitarians from Chicago, who wish thus to have their 
church make a home where they do. Mr. Gannett takes up 
the work unhindered by any fixed customs. Pastor and peo- 
ple will work out their aims together. 

A petition, signed by seventy-four women graduates of 
the University of London, in favor of the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women, has been sent to Sir J. 
Lubbock, M. P., for presentation in the House of Commons. 
That a woman has as much right to a vote per se as a man 
seems plain. That there are difficulties and dangers in all 
voting is equally plain. That certain peculiar dangers threaten 
the extension of suffrage to women is also equally plain. 
Hence we are glad of all signs that carefully educated minds 
are studying the subject. 

As to the Jury System, it needs careful attention and study. 
That something should be done either with it or about it, is, 
if not plain, at least urgently suggested by many facts. On 
the one hand is the opinion which we have stated in another 
note. On the other hand, a paper, speaking of the melan- 
choly trial and conviction of Jacob Sharp, in New York, says 
of the jury : " On an absolutely secret ballot they stood 
twelve for conviction at once. Not one of them hesitated, 
although the seeming flaw in the evidence had been urged 
upon their attention. And the fact inspires the public with 
a fresh confidence in the jury system. In fact, juries have 
done fairly well in this country of late." There are inherent 
difficulties and dangers in any system of criminal judgment, 
and it is probable that these lie in the same weaknesses of 
human nature that make the criminals ; nevertheless one way 
may be more just and less dangerous than another. The sub- 
ject is one that needs attention. 

The subject of Federal aid to education is one of the ques- 
tions of the hour. Our creed is very simple, namely, that, as 
we once heard a generous merchant say, " the money of the 
country must educate the children of the country" — and we 
care not at all whose the money is or where it is, or whose the 
children are or where they are. On this point The American 
has the following, which we think wise and right: 

"The reservation to the states of the local functions which 
give each state a distinct and firm entity is consented to, on 
all hands. There is no American who is worth attention who 
desires to make such a nation as France, with the life of 
everything centered at Paris. Nor does any wise person wish 
to take from the states any function whose exercise in one 
way or the other, well or ill, concerns alone the people who 
reside in each one of them. The aggregate of the national 
functions is so great, and the importance of each so enor- 
mous, that it would be the height of folly to bring to Wash- 
ington anything that can be safely and justly left at Harris- 
burg or Dover. But is education one of this clas< ? What 
does more concern the nation ? What more seriously im- 
perils the people of Pennsylvania thjn the ignorance of the peo- 
ple in other states ? The function of the "common defense* ' of 
the people we may take as the most natural and most un- 
questionable of those assigned to the nation, but it would be 



hard to prove that the preservation of the common intelli- 
gence of the people was any less important. If a foreign 
enemy may come in through Maine or California, and must 
be repelled by the arm of the general government, is it any 
less a matter of concern when ignorance and consequent 
menace to republican institutions invade us by way of Florida 
or Lousiana ? ' ' ^ 

"The July Westminster Review contains an article on 
1 American Education.' The system is very thoroughly 
discussed, and its faults and virtues weighed. In the course 
of it note is taken of the alleged ' godlessness ' of American 
schools, and in discussing this matter the writer makes the 
statement ' that the popular religion, though seldom openly 
attacked, is gradually, by the simple force of enlightenment, 
sinking into the position of a tolerated form of charlatanry, 
alongside the once respectable alchemy and astrology. 1 " This 
is worthy of note ; though we should not call it "godless- 
ness," but rather Immanuel, that is to say, the God- with- us 
of pure, simple and noble ideas of religion. Of course the 
common theology must fall into disrepute before growing 
science and education — of course ! But a nobler religion 
takes its place. Apropos of this is the following from a cor- 
respondent: " Would it not be well, in presence of the as- 
tonishing controversy between Andover and the American 
Board, to make it plain that the basis of all Christian dogma 
is the belief that the Maker of mankind has, from the making 
of the first man, doomed the vast majority of His creatures to 
never ending torment ; a thing absolutely incredible to any 
sane man who has not had it instilled into him from baby- 
hood." 

The Best of Everything, published by D. R. Goudie, 
163 Washington Street, Chicago, having changed its dress and 
appearing now in regular newspaper form, issues a manifesto 
setting forth four special points that the editor means to urge. 
First, he wishes to sweep away "the present absurd, cum- 
brous, unjust and unbusinesslike custom of trial by jury," in 
place of which he proposes " a permanent court of well paid, 
intelligent, upright judges, appointed by and subject to the 
supreme authority of the state or nation. ' ' Secondly, he says, 
" We want a new system of taking the vote in all 
elections, city, state, and national. . . . The meth- 
ods of business and legal procedure that . did well 
enough for a nation of two millions of homogeneous people 
do not serve the interests of sixty millions, made up < f all 
nations, creeds and tongues." Thirdly, the editor means to 
advocate boards or courts of arbitration to decide disputes be- 
tween employers and employed. Fourthly, and not least, he 
says, " We want the absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic 
as soon as the people are sensible enough to realize that it is, 
par excellence, the curse of the world, the producer of eight- 
tenths of all the ignorance, poverty, vice and crime that ex- 
ist in our country.'* These are brave aims for a newspaper, 
either weekly or daily, and Mr. Goudie sets them forth in 
the most uncompromising way. 

Touching the mooted point of legalized arbitration and 
courts for the same in labor disputes, The Best of Everything 
has the following paragraph, which is worthy of thought : "It 
has always appeared to us as exceedingly strange that we had 
the power to force our neighbor into court over a dispute in 
reference to property that might not involve a value of ten 
cents, and compel him to abide by the decision of the judge 
or jury before whom we appeared. That we could force him 
before the same tribunal for a single remark in disparagement 
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of our character or standing as a citizen, and that he would 
be compelled to abide whatever penalty the said court might 
see fit to impose upon him; while thousands of workmen 
had no court before which they could bring their employer, 
although the whole living of themselves and little ones were 
involved in the contest ; nor had the employer a tribunal to 
which he could appeal, no matter how unjust, tyrannical and 
arbitrary the walking delegate might be. Such a state of 
affairs is a scandal and reproach to our common sense ; it is 
unbusinesslike and unjust to both employer and employe. 
Absolute freedom of contract is all very well in its way, but 
the trouble is, that it never has, does not now, and never will 
exist in the business and manufacturing world ; brute force, 
in one shape or another, and on one side or the other, has 
carried the day in almost every dispute which has been de- 
cided outside of the law courts.' * 

T^e beautiful charity called "The Fresh Air Fund" is 
now making its first appearance in Chicago. The Daily 
News has undertaken the collection and application of the 
funds vuth the co-operation of the officers of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, especially the executive care of Secretary 
W. Alex. Johnson, and the money is coming in handsomely. 
The object of the charity, as every one knows, is to give poor 
children and very young children with their.mothers the ad- 
vantage of a visit to the country for some days or weeks. In 
some places the charity is called The Country Week. Always 
it is hailed with enthusiasm everywhere, as it deserves to be, 
and it has done great and beneficent service in Boston, New 
York, Cincinnati and other places. No doubt it will now 
become a permanent summer charity in Chicago. The money, 
as we have said, is forthcoming plentifully. The pressing 
need now is some families in the country who will receive one 
or more children for a couple of weeks. Who of our friends 
living within two hours by railroad of Chicago, willing to 
take these little ones, will send in their names to W. Alex. 
Johnson, Sec. of the C. O. S., 116 La Salle Stieet, Chicago? 
Time and need presses. Let charitable hearts speak quickly. 
Fear not. You will find yourselves as much blest as the chil- 
dren. The experience in the east has been that families who 
thus have opened their doors once have found the experience 
so delightful that they have been eager to do it and anxious 
to get the children the next year. 

Already we have expressed ourselves carefully, feelingly, 
loyally, and, we hope, fraternally towards all, on the question 
of giving back the battle flags. We are sorry to see that a 
Union soldier who has been serving as a pension examiner in 
Cincinnati has been turned out of office because in a private 
party of friends he confessed the same view that we hold. 
We said a party of friends, but there was preseut eilher one 
loose-tongue or one false friend at least; for the man's opin- 
ion was telegraphed to Washington, and his dismissal instantly 
ordered. On this fact the American very justly says that if 
the offender " had taken any public occasion to denounce 
Mr. Cleveland's action, his dismissal would have been con- 
doned because of his impropriety. But the private expression 
of his opinion in moderate terms is something for which a 
free citizen of a republic is responsible to nobody. It is a 
distinct attempt to import monarchical ideas into our system, 
when such an utterance is made the ground for a removal 
from the public service. On the monarchical theory the 
official is the personal servant of the sovereign, and must 
show all the deference which is employed in personal service. 
In our system he is* the servant of the public, and there can 
be no adequate reason for his removal which does not con- 
nect itself with the public interests. The public have an in- 
terest in having the chief magistrate treated with proper 
courtesy by his subordinates on all public occasions. But it 
is not their interest to have those subordinates coerced into a 
suppression of their personal opinions, under such penalty as 
this. And its interests are not served by having any head of 
department dismiss a subordinate without a hearing, however 
grave the charges brought against him." 



Was It Honest ? 



In a recent number of the Critic appears the following:— 
««A knowledge of books, if onlv of their outsides, is a valuable 
thing to possess. A well-known bibliophile, browsing in a second- 
hand bookstall a few weeks ago, picked up a little volume from the 
ten-cent counter. To the looker-on he showed no excitement, but 
his heart was beating like a trip-hammer as he slowly put on his 
spectacles and turned to the title-page of the book. Then he glanced 
through it leaf by leaf, fumbled about in his pocket for a ten-cent 
piece, dropped it into the palm of the keeper of the stall, and walked 
home with the book in his hand: he couldn't trust it to his pocket. 
When he got to the little room where he lodges, he sat down and 
again turned the pages carefully. This time he was alone, so he 
could let a smile of satisfaction play without restraint upon his face, 
and his gray eyes twinkled brightly through his spectacles. He 
kept the book all night to gloat over, and the next day sold it to a 
wealthy bibliophile for $500! 

Was it honest ? We confess we think it dishonest, and 
dishonesty of just so much the more sad and blameworthy 
kind as it is connected with the domains of thought, litera- 
ture, and scholarship, where, if any where, honest dealing 
should find especial fellowship and be cherished most care- 
fully. Yet we have reason to know that this act is no isolated 
case. We remember being confounded years ago when a very 
eminent scholar in this country told us, with a triumphant 
laugh, of his purchase of a copy of Wetstein's New Testa- 
ment. That is a rare book, selling, when found at all, for 
about $30; yet this scholar happening to light on a copy 
whose owner was ignorant of its value, carried it off for $7, 
gloating over his bargain. Again we ask, Was it honest ? 
Sometimes the true character of an act will appear most 
plainly by setting it against its exact opposite, — as foul air, 
to which we have grown used and insensible, becomes appar- 
ent to us when once we get our heads outside of it and draw 
a deep breatji of the pure atmosphere. Beside the foregoing 
acts, we will place the act of a poor man of which we were 
informed. He purchased a special book from a dry goods 
merchant after haggling about the price ; but the next day he 
returned and laying down three shillings on the merchant's 
desk, said: "I sold the book for more than I thought I could 
when I beat down your price yesterday; here is your share of 
it." Now how do the two kinds of acts look against each 
other? W r hichis the honest one, the act which each of the 
two scholars did without scruple, or the act of the poor book- 
dealer? And from whom ought we to have expected the 
most enlightened and delicate honesty, from the second-hand 
book-dealer or from the scholar? 

But there is another question about these scholars' act. 
Was it dignified? Supposing for a moment it be called hon- 
est as trade goes, still, was it noble, high-minded ? We say 
No ! As to the point of honesty, let traders dispute as they 
will. We know all about the arguments on the business side. 
We have been all over the poor, shambling reasoning a hun- 
dred times. We have not the space, nor indeed the heart, for 
it just now. But on the point of the nobility and personal 
dignity of the act in question, we will spend a word, and say 
plainly that it is ignoble, undignified and supine, for two 
strong reasons at least. First, the act which these scholars 
were guilty of was neither more nor less than the getting of 
something for nothing; and this is a deed which we have char- 
acterized over and over again in Unity as a mean, base, fraud- 
ulent thing. We shall say it a hundred times yet! we would 
like to say it till the air rang with it. If there be a disease with 
which the world is sicker than it is with that base sickness of 
trying to get something for nothing, we know not what to 
name it. It passes us to understand how a man can hold 
anything in his hand for which he has given no equivalent of 
any kind, and not only feel happy in having the thing but 
actually gloat over the fact of having gotten it for nothing. 

Secondly, the act of the two scholars was a mean one be- 
cause it took advantage of ignorance. To wring things from 
other hands as alert, strong and cunning as our own, has at 
least some show of credit in it, aricl even possibly the charm 
of agile dexterity; but merely to prey on ignorance, as when 
these two scholars took advantage of their unlettered fellow 
men, is an act bigger in size but no better in quality, as we 
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can see, than stealing a blind man's pennies or robbing a 
cripple. Ah ! poor human justice! Many a w. etched fellow 
has gone to prison for an act.kss u.ean and more tempted, — 
yes, and less hurtful to society, than the act which the 
scholars did, with few men, we fear, to say them nay 1 

j. v. B. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED, 



Experience. 

I knew that thou wouldst fail — 

Oh ! I knew it ! 

Dost thou recall the day — 

Alas ! that so I rue it, 

And all my heart again doth quail ! — 

When on thy bosom I did lay 

My head, and ask, almost in dream, 

This question — What the deepest joy doth seem ? 

Then answered I — not waiting thee, — 

With the still quickness of a dream, 

Half thought, half speech, as in a dream — 

" My incommunicable bliss 

That filleth me is this, is this, 

That I love thee." 

But answered thou — 

I hear thee now — 

" Nay, not so, nay, 

But this I say, — 

The dearest joy to me 

Is to be loved by thee." 

How all my heart in me did quail ! 

Then I knew that thou wouldst fail. 

J.V.B. 



The Unitarian Review. 

If Unity before this has not given special mention to the 
Unitarian Review since it passed into the strong hands of 
Rev. Joseph Henry Allen as editor, it is not because we failed 
to hail Mr. Allen's editorship in our minds or were insensible 
to the growing value of the Review. But perhaps we are a 
little glad that we have delayed till now a special article," be- 
cause we have so noble a number as that for July for our 
text and occasion. Of Mr. Allen himself we need not speak. 
His broad and varied scholarship stands among the foremost 
in the Unitarian fold, and, for that matter, in any fold. His 
wide mental sympathies bring the man to the aid of the 
scholar. His peculiar historical training and uncommon 
power of actually himself living in and reproducing the life 
of any epoch which he studies, and his previous experience in 
editing the Christian Examiner (the cessation of which we 
have never ceased to lament as a loss to Unitarian scholarly 
development), — all these qualifications set ihe editing of the 
Review in a high place in giving it into his hands. As to the 
Revitw, we want to say strongly that it is taking on a very 
noble tone indeed ; of which fact the July number is a happy 
example. It opens with an article by Doctor Hedge on the sub- 
ject of " Feudal Society " — an article worth studious reading. 
By way of introduction to a graphic page which we wish to 
quote, we will say that the article begins with the statement 
that in history there is properly no beginning, since we can 
find no time when civil society was absolutely new. Then, 
if no beginning, so history shows no decline. There has 
been no halt in the march of humanity, nor even a retreat. 
If there seem to be an arrest, it is only as the winter seems to 
arrest vegetation, but really rests, not arrests. Thence, feud- 
alism is not an absolutely new product, but must be studied 
in its source in the German tribes which overran the Roman 
empire. By this study the vassalage, the war element, the 
knights, the peculiar position of woman, which are the salient 
points of the feudal system, are explained. Doctor Hedge treats 
interestingly of the separative tendency of the feudal system 
which spread power broadcast. He says that the king was 
merely one noble among many, with perhaps more numerous 



vassals and a court, but with no more actual power than many 
of the barons of his realm ; and he traces to this tendency the 
rise of the country in national polity over capital cities, such 
as Athens, Rome, Sparta, Carthage, of which, in the earlier 
civilization, the countries were mere dependencies. Chiv- 
alry, Doctor Hedge says, was the application of Christianity to 
the business of arms, associated with the old German rever- 
ence for women. Now for the graphic page of details which 
we wish to quote. Doctor Hedge says that the chivalric life of 
feudalism is not brilliant on close inspection, but more like 
theatrical illusions, dispelled by a peep behind the scenes. 
This he enforces by the following description of the house- 
hold conveniences and manners. Readers o: "Ivanhoe" will re- 
call a similar testimony in that novel, thoufh not so much at 
length. Doctor Hedge says : " The floor was usually covered 
with straw or with rushes, not too often renewed, and harbor- 
ing fragments of food and all manner of impurities. Our fine 
lady's wardrobe and household appointments, though not 
wanting in jewels and other splendors for festive seasons, 
were lamentably deficient in what are now regarded as the 
necessaries of life. She had no stockings to her feet, most 
likely no cloths to her table, possibly no sheets to her bed. 
If she had handkerchiefs, the supply was exceedingly limited, 
consisting of one or two for state occasions, and none for 
common use. She had no accommodations for sitting in her 
bower, except perhaps a stone seat in the embrasure of the 
window and her bed. Chairs were unknown. At meals the 
company sat on rude wooden benches around coarse wooden 
table*?. Waiters were abundant, but the table furniture was 
scanty and vile to a degree very shocking to modern sensi- 
bility. A few pieces of plate, hereditary or plundered, graced 
the tables of the wealthy ; but the dishes were mostly wooden 
trays, and the plates or trenchers were of the same material. 
The custom of a plate to each person was a luxury undreamed 
of. One plate for two was the utmost allowance ; and, at 
festive entertainments, the gallantry of the age contrived to 
couple the sexes, so that each gentleman should share his plate 
with a lady. In the novel of "Launcelot du Lac, M a lady whom 
her jealous husband had compelled to dine in the kitchen 
complains that it is a very long time since any knight has 
eaten off the same plate with her. Gentleman and lady have 
a plate between them, but no fork. The fork is altogether a 
modern invention. Knightly and fair fingers came into pri- 
mary relations with boiled and roast,— a fashion more primi- 
tive than nice, especially when we add the absence of nap- 
kins.' ' 

In concluding the article Dr. Hedge says nobly: "Tha 
conditions may change, but the problem of life is ever the 
same. In every age, the problem for the individual is how 
to make the most of a day, — to fill up the given mould of ex- 
istence with an adequate flow of conscious life 

Historic progress is not of men, but of man. Individuals 
are relatively no wiser and no better from age to age ; but 
humanity advances all the while with sure and steady pace." 
But we hope and think that if there be no wiser individuals 
than in the old times, yet surely there are a greater number 
of wise ones. 

The article by Rev. C. F. Dole on " The Voluntary Sys- 
tem in tne Support of Churches/ ' is not only very interesting 
and very well done, but of a high nobility of tone. What a 
ring for truth and fellowship has the following : " In a 
church, all are supporters together according to their means, 
and all are equal beneficiaries. Neither, again, is it a true 
church when you gather the rich by themselves, howsoever 
you contrive by subtle barriers to exclude the poor, or how- 
ever you contribute to support a mission church around the 
corner. A fashionable church ! What would Jesus Christ 
have thought of such an anomaly ? As though he ever con- 
templated any church that was not the expression of the mis- 
sionary spirit ! A church of the respectable ! What respect 
would Jesus have had for its smooth self-complacency ? " 

Other articles we must pass over for lack of space, just ex- 
pressing our pleasure in the broad-minded editorial article on 
the " Western Opportunity," in which Mr. Allen says plainly 
that the western opportunity for a high and and pure religion 
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is not to be judged " by anything.we have known of theolog- 
ical motives and controversies familiar to us in older com- 
munities. ' ' We wish to say a warm word, though we have 
but a little space left, for the department of the Review 
called "The Editor's Note Book." This is distinguished in 
this number, as we have had occasion to observe in other 
numbers, by the widest and most heart-felt devotion to hu- 
mane causes and questions. Mr. Allen discusses in, to ns, 
a very wise and impressive manner, the appalling facts which 
he groups under the title "Crime as a Political Factor." 
Also there is a discussion of fresh aspects of the labor question 
called out by sundry books, the most notable being the recent 
translation of Karl Marx. Following this is a discussion 
longer still, and very interesting for facts as well as wise in 
views and warm in spirit, entitled "Industrial Arbitration." 
From this editorial department we quote the following con- 
cerning such facts as the crimes in Ireland and among our 
own anarchists : " However we judge the particular case, the 
fact that strikes sharpest is the existence of crime, ferocious 
and sanguinary, unaccompanied by any sense of guilt. It is 
like the horror of a battlefield, where the furious effort to 
maim and kill is unchecked by mercy or remorse, — unimpelled, 
too, by personal animosity or hate, so that, the battle over, 
each is equally eager to bind up the other's wounds. It is, 
in a way, one deep mystery of our moral nature ; but, in 
another way, it is a fact that meets us under all sorts of dis- 
guises and at every turn. Whether in war, or in party poli- 
tics, or in the social struggle, men continually do or consent 
to deeds which as private acts they shrink from and abhor. 
'Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?' But 
he will do it at the very next bidding of a party leader, in 
the next emergency that gives him a pretext for casting off his 
private sense of right in favor of what has the sanction of po- 
litical antipathy and passion." We would like to quote 
more, especially from the discussion of Arbitration, but have 
no space. The Review ends with its departments of " Criti- 
cal Theology " and "Literary Criticism," of which we need 
not speak. If the Review goes on like this — and why should 
it not in Mr. Allen's hands ?- — it will go through deep seas 
and leave a shining wake. It ought to be in all Unitarian 
households ; to help which distribution, so far as we have in- 
fluence, is one reason for this article, but a still greater reason 
is our delight in the tone and power of the Review. 

j. v. B. 

Kitchen Windows. 

Sure, ma'am, I could niver engage to ye ; the kitchen is 
too small for me comfort at all and intirely." With this, 
my girl, with recommendations from a dozen last employers, 
majestically departed. 

That my kitchen was small had not before ever suggested 
itself to me, although I had worked in it many a month. So 
it happened that Miss Bridget O'Hauty-Tauty's words set me 
thinking. 

Much of my work in the kitchen is done either by the win- 
dow or the open door ; and as I live in an up-stairs flat, my 
window and door give me a good long look far down the 
street. As I look out I see two trees, an aspen and a cotton- 
wood. Very early in the season the first delicate green of the 
new foliage steals over my trees ; and the summer through 
they wave and nod in a friendly way. They seem to scrub 
and rub with me, and to iron and bake. They shake and 
rustle and grow green and full, until at last the fall winds 
strip them ; then the graceful network of branches seems pen- 
ciled against the sky like some beautiful arabesque on the 
front of heaven's blue portal. 

As I sit at my ironing-table in hot summer days, it is no 
fancy, real coolness comes over to me from those two trees, 
a block away, — coolness and peace and quiet pleasure, borne 
on the subtle lines of that great invisible, intangible some- 
thing we call spirit, which links the farthest star to the tiniest 
speck in space. 

So I say my kitchen is not small to me, because in at my 
door or my window comes the joy and beauty of the forest, 
the bigness of the sky, the out-doorness of the world. 



Places are small or big but relatively. It is always well to 
have windows to scrub as well as kitchens. How we should 
pity or else laugh at a man who should shut himself up in a 
cave and complain at want of sunshine and space! 

Some of us women do that same thing. We get surrounded 
by our work, shut in; and leaving out the windows, the work 
which might have been joy and beauty becomes toil andi 
drudgery. 

Besides the trees, my kitchen has a fine outlook to the very 
tall chimney of the Cook County Hospital. From this chim- 
ney often rolls up a billowy mass of smoke. It goes with the 
wind, sometimes rolling quietly and majestically upward, or 
again curvetting and dividing, chased about like great play- 
boys. Sometimes, as the sun goes down, the cloud of smoke 
rises into the blue sky all tinged with fire, a fit pathway for 
Apollo's sun-steeds, and one over which dewy Iris might 
speed in lack of a rainbow. 

From this same little kitchen I see the ice men going their 
rounds, leaving the crystal winter; I see the banana men 
trundling their carts ; the apple men and vegetable men, the 
newsboys, the fish man, the balloon man, the popcorn man,, 
with his musical cadence, these and many more I seem to» 
receive as friends of toil. 

I see the back yards fill with the clean washed clothes ; I 
see into people's morning lives ; I see children at play, their 
blessed play, and they climb into the broken cart in the alley,, 
and supply its missing wheel with my ash barrel, and they 
climb the telegraph poles and ride the fence, and scream and 
laugh, and wherever their young fresh play goes on, the world, 
whether park or alley, seems fresh and sweet to live in. 

Me-.mwhile the birds fly in and out on my little porch; and 
I — I iron, or bake, or something else, and I do it feeling the 
kitchen to be large and roomy for the blessed largeness of the 
world. 

But there are dearer and sweeter helps than these of the tree 
or the bird or the rolling smoke, — they are the helps of happy 
thoughts. It is wonderful how beautiful things are ; a weed 
reveals divinity; the speck of dirt has in it the elements of 
sun and stars and cloud tints, and the blood that pulses in the 
warm heart of man. 

But what is all this beauty of the beautifulness about us, when 
so much more is the beauty and joy and blessedness of love? 
Who of us so poor as not to have this wealth ? What kitchen 
so little that love cannot enter? What "mind-cure" like 
the wondrous cure of love ? How glorious all things become, 
how transmuted in the alchemy of love ! 

Do you call it scrubbing ? It is making the dear one's 
home white. The work we do for love is something more 
than work, it is blessedness. 

The world is so large, so beautiful, so full of possibility for 
love and service ! It is very sad to miss its blessed largeness. 
But we do miss it if we get shut into a kitchen, or a parlor, a 
calling of any sort, and leave out the windows. We miss it 
if we even get shut into our own homes, however lovely they 
are, for the world is God's home, and He only comes in to 
us as we go out to Him in the bigger home of the lives around 
us. Then how grand life grows, how large our little part, 
large because touching the all. 

How ready are hearts for hearts ! and hands for hands ! 
How a kind word, a loving look, a gentle sympathy, calls out 
love and cheer and blessing ! How lovely people are ! How 
good ! I thank God each blessed day of life, not for health, 
nor home, nor wealth, nor poverty, nor all else so much, so 
deeply, so joyfully, as that we all have one another. 

Grace Curtis. 

From Jerusalem. 

Our friend Mr. B. B. Wiley, of the Third church of this 
city, has had an interesting letter from a friend in Jerusalem, 
who with his wife removed to the ancient holy city some years 
ago in the belief that he was led and directed to do so, and 
that it was the spot of earth where they best could Uvea relig- 
ous life. We found it a novel pleasure to see this epistle, 
straight from Jerusalem. We asked the privilege of printing 
the following passage: 
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"Our life flows on very peacefully and joyfully. Our household, 
consisting, with the children, of about twenty- five persons, is a 
wondrously united and happy one. From what has been al- 
ready stated, you will see that we are not here as missionaries 
or ' teachers ' or anything of that kind, but you will also be 
sure that in the midst of such a population as that which makes 
up Jerusalem there are abundant opportunities of ministering 
in every way to others, if there exists the heart to do it. 

"Our house constitutes a kind of common meeting place for 
all classes — we make no differences — all are welcome. Not 
a day passes without many visitors. There is scarcely an 
evening in which there are not from five to twenty Moham- 
medans — of every class, from shepherds in sheep-skins to 
Effendis — visiting in the salon. Each Sunday many Greeks 
and Protestants come to see us. Every Saturday, for nearly 
four years, Jews have come (rarely less than fifty — sometimes 
over two hundred — last Saturday there were more than a hun- 
dred and sixty) to hear us sing. We make no attempts to 
proselyte among any class — we distribute no tracts — we begin 
no discussions. But we are known to be Christians, and if 
there is anything in the life they see lived in our house, in the 
words spoken, the treatment received, which attracts, Christ 
has the praise. The most powerful sermons, we find, are not 
the spoken, but the lived Ones. 

"Among all these classses, Mohammedans, Jews, Greeks, 
Catholics, Copts, Protestants, we have many friends, who 
never tire in manifestations of friendliness and affection. 
Never a night passes in which fellaheen (i.e., peasantry from 
the villages) do not make our house a stopping place. We 
have a guest chamber for them, and give them their supper. 
They often show their appreciation of it in little gifts — a few 
dry figs, flowers, nuts, etc., — and when we return their visits 
and go to their villages, as we sometimes do, there is nothing 
they have which is too good for us. 

" Jerusalem has greatly changed in appearance since we have 
been here, now almost six years. A very large amount of 
building is constantly going on, in large part for the accom- 
modation of the constantly incoming Jews. A majority of the 
45,000 people in Jerusalem are now Jews. The Latins (Catho- 
lics) and Greeks are always prosecuting gieat building enter- 
prises^ — churches, schools, hospitals, and hospices for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims. The Greeks, backed by the Rus- 
sian government, and the Latins, are each, with desperate 
energy and great outlays, seeeking to obtain a preponderating 
plant and hold upon this land." 
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The Humboldt Library. J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, New York. 

The number for April is devoted to two papers by Herbert 
Spencer, entitled, "The Genesis of Science" and "The Com- 
ing of Age of the ' Origin of Species.' " For May the con- 
tents is fourteen papers by Richard A. Proctor beginning 
with " Notes on Earthquakes," and treating such subjects as 
"Photographing Fifteen Million Stars," " The Story of the 
Moon," "The Falls of Niagara," " Sun Worship," "Science 
and Politics," "Parents and Children." The last named 
discusses the law of heredity in its relation to the training of 
children. The Humboldt Library is one of the most excel- 
lent of publications. It is an excellent idea thus to publish 
from month to month, at $ 1.50 a year or fifteen cents a 
number, pamphlets of 40 to 50 pages which have not the 
varied and often salad-like character of an ordinary magazine, 
but consist of real treatises or else of a collection of articles 
all bearing on one topic or on one kind of subject. For 
example, number 22 consists of a treatise 47 pages long, by 
the lamented Professor Clifford, on "Seeing and Think- 
ing," with the following table of contents: "The Eye 
and the Brain," "The Eye and Seeing," "The Brain 
and Thinking," "Of Boundaries in General." Number 
65 has articles by the same author on some of the 
"Conditions of Mental Development," "Aims and In- 
struments of Scientific Thought," " A Lecture on Atoms," 
"The First and Last Catastrophe." Number SS gives 
a paper on "Science and Crime," by Andrew Wilson, 



and adds sundry scientific articles such as "About Kanga" 
roos," "On Giants," "Leaves," etc. Examples of entire 
treatises are given by numbers 46 and 52, which are works by 
Ribot of great interest, one on "The Diseases of the Will," 
the other on " The Diseases of the Memory." The work on 
the Will treats of its impairment by lack of impulsion and by 
excessive impulsion; of the impairment of voluntary attention ; 
of the realm of caprice ; and of the utter extinction of will. 
The work on Memory treats of its subject as a biological 
fact ; of general amnesia, which means forgetfulness ; of par- 
tial amnesia; of exaltation of amnesia, learnedly called 
hypermnesia. The last chapter treats of the relations of 
memory to nutrition, circulation, quantity and quality of the 
blood, etc. Examples of treatises of a different kind are given 
in numbers 67 and 72, both by Dr. Hecker : " The History 
of the Black Death," the deadly pestilence in Europe in the 
fourteenth contury, and " The Dancing Mania of the Mid- 
dle Ages." Each issue of the Humboldt Library has a good 
table of contents at the end. We repeat that such an enter- 
prise does excellent service for thoughtful readers. 

P. Terenti Afri Adelpha:. Text with Stage Directions. By Henry 
Preble, Tutor of Latin and Greek, Harvard College. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

This is the Latin text of this witty play of Terence, with 
the stage directions in English. As the Latin poet has not 
condescended to give the directions himself, after the manner 
of modern playwrights, the directions added by a scholar 
have all the force of explanatory notes, and make the play 
vivid to the reader's imagination, and also plain where it 
would be blind or difficult. We quote the opening stage direc- 
tion, which is the longest and sets forth the scene clearly : 
" Scene — street in Athens. Back of stage represents two ad- 
joining houses. The larger, to the right of the spectators, 
belongs to Micio, and has a large door near the center of the 
stage and a smaller door to the right. The smaller house to 
the left is Sostra's, and has but one door. The street leads 
on the left to the harbor, and on the right to the Forum 
(market-place, Agora) ; a lane also on the right, but towards 
the rear leads to the country. There is also a lane on the 
left. In the middle of the stage an altar. Enter Micio from 
the front door of his house. Calls as he comes out : "Storax ! 
(No answer. Soliloquizes). Non rediit hac nocte a Cena 
^Eschinus," etc. The play is thickly strewn with directions 
which show the action and the connection of the speeches, 
such as "Pauses a moment," "Aside to spectators," "Threat- 
eningly," "Parmeno takes position by Sannio," " Parmeno 
strikes Sannio," "Soliloquizes, not noticing the others," etc., 
etc. At the beginning of act second stands the following: 
" Sannio rushes in from the market-place r. pursued by 
^schinus with Bacchis, and followed by the slaves (Storax, 
Parmeno, etc.)." These examples show with what vivacity 
the play is helped for the reader by such directions. A 
table of metres is appended. 

Poetry as a Representative Art. By George Lansing Raymond, L. 
H. D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chica- 
go: A. C. McClurg& Co. 

This is a solid, careful book of 350 pages, which is truly 
characterized by its title, and yet not completely. It is the 
author's aim throughout to show that poetry, being an ex- 
pression of thought by various qualities of sound, including 
rhythm, must use verbal expression in such manner as not 
merely to utter the thought in words, but furthermore to rep- 
resent or express it in the sounds and movements of the lines. 
This thesis the author develops in 18 chapters on such topics 
as " Poetry and Primitive Language," " Force as the Source 
and Interpreter of Poetic Measures," The Sacrifice of Sense 
to Sound," " Meanings of Words as Developed by Associa- 
tion and Comparison," "Poetic and Unpoetic Words," 
"Prose and Poetry; Presentation and Representation in its 
Various Forms," " Pure Representation in the Poetry of 
Homer, " " Representation in Poems Considered as Wholes, ' ' 
" The Useful Ends of Poetic Representation." The author 
illustrates with a wealth of poetic examples, ancient and 
modern. The following quotations, from the middle of the 
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hook, will allow the author to express the purposes of the 
volume in his own words : " The theory underlying all that 
has been said thus far is, that poetry is an artistic develop- 
ment of language ; its versification of the pauses of natural 
breathing ; its rhythm and tune of the accents and inflections 
of ordinary conversation ; and the significance in its sounds 
of ejaculatory and imitative methods actuating the very 
earliest efforts of our race at verbal expression. The infer- 
ence suggested has been that these effects produced by sound 
are legitimate in poetry because, like language, and as a part 
of it, and far more significantly than some forms of it, they 
represent thought." . . . " No effects produced by sound 
are legitimate in poetry, which fail in any degree to represent 
thought." (p. 150). "It is because of the exceeding difficulty 
of perfectly adjusting sound to thought and thought to sound 
till, like perfectly attuned strings of a perfect instrument, both 
strike together in all cases so as to form a single chord of a 
perfect harmony, that there are so few great poets. M (p. 1 5 1 . ) 
The following judgment is interesting: "It is doubtful 
whether, amid all eulogy and abuse which have greeted all the 
works of Robert Browning, any one, in private or in print, 
has ever told him plainly what those faults are — all so easy to 
correct — but for which the man with the greatest poetic mind 
of the age would be — what now he is not — its greatest poet." 
(p. 171). We have read this book through slowly, for it is a 
book to study. This is the same as saying that no real justice 
to it can be done in a little notice. The book is worthy of 
an extended analytical review. Any one who will study it 
carefully will find himself better furnished to enjoy the master- 
pieces of poeiry. j. v. b. 

Waste-Land Wanderings. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This volume of 312 pages is written in the same entertaining 
style as the author's " Upland and Meadow," but is a descrip- 
tion of his wanderings on Crosswicks Creek instead of Poaet- 
quissings. The book is divided into nine chapters, having as 
titles the names of the different parts of the explored creek, — 
like "At Linden Bend," " Watson's Crossing," "Dead Wil- 
low Bend," "The Twin Islands," "The Landing," etc. 
Each chapter is divided into many smaller heads, as, for ex- 
ample, in chapter VII under the general title of "Mill Creek," 
are "A Lonely Sand-pi per; Tree-clirabing, its Merits and Dis- 
advantages; Wood-tattlers, a Nest of these Birds destroyed 
by a Bull-frog; Meadow-mice; Bush-nests of White- footed 
Mice; Etheostomoids; Mythical Fish described by Early 
Writers; Bill-fish; Sudden Changes of the Weather." And 
in chapter VIII he speaks oi " Cowpen-birds; Early Naviga- 
tion of Crosswicks Creek; Snowy Owls; Golden Club; 
Traces of Indian Occupation of the Place; Velvet Ant; Bur- 
ows of Animals; Food of Eels," etc. The author apparently 
has a poor opinion of the naturalists of olden times, for after 
showing the unworthiness of many of the old sayings about the 
weather, he says: " It may be rash to say that meteorological 
science can gain nothing from scientific observation of animal 
life; but the character of the weather-lore that has been 
handed down from father to son for the past two centuries 
plainly indicates that the observations which gave rise to them 
were anything but scientific in character. Mankind now, ;»s 
formerly, may be close observers of Nature, but this does not 
imply that they are accurate observers. . . . The simple 
and sad fact derived from a study of local animal weather-lore 
is that, in the days of our grandfathers, painstaking natural- 
ists were few and far between." Mr. Abbott has the quick 
eye of the true naturalist, and sees many things that an ordi- 
nary observer would pass. For this he has been censured, and 
he replies : " It is true, sights and sounds crowd upon each 
other till I am bewildered. Could I have seen less, I should 
have learned more. I have never dared to recount the adven- 
tures of a single day. The sleepiest twenty-four hours ot the 
year is more exciting than a battle-field, if one has the will to 
use his eyes and ears. I have seen too much. Alas ! it is the 
one fact that saddens me, wherever I ramble." At the back 
of the book is a very thorough index, covering some ten pages, 
Tinted in double columns. The book is neatly bound and 



well printed. It is a work which will be welcomed by all 
lovers of Nature, and it should find a place in every school 
library. 

The Art of Reading Latin. How to Teach It. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

A little pamphlet with the above title has been lately put 
forth by W. G. Hale, professor of Latin in Cornell university. 
The pamphlet is not much larger than a common almanac, 
and yet so full of excellence, so ripe in thought and sugges- 
tions concerning the teaching of Latin, that, were its size to be 
measured by its worth it would be a ponderous tome. 

Very briefly, but very clearly, Professor Hale shows that as 
Latin is usually taught it is and ever must be a dead language. 
This usual method is laboriously and with much torture, at 
length to enable the student of Latin to manage to turn a good 
Latin sentence into a poor English one. Mr. Hale proposes 
to have a scholar read Latin just as a Roman youth would 
have done, to accustom himself to the construction and 
arrangement of sentence, and to bend to Latin form. He 
shows the folly of the common rule. " First find the subject, 
then the predicate." Mr. Hale would leave the Latin as it 
is, and train the scholar to read it in its own order, in true 
Latinity. He gives many examples of class exercises, so sug- 
gestive that it is hard to praise them too much. They show 
plainly that teachers have it in their j.ower, by right methods, 
to enable their pupils to acquire ready command of Latin. 

Professor Hale says, that at the end of two years' work he finds 
it practicable for the class to devote itself to study of the 
Latin literature without translation into English. 

In this way it is easy to see that the life and soul of the 
text is left in, — and in no other way can it be. Laboriously 
to translate Cicero's orations, or anything else Latin, into 
pure English is to destroy its meaning and the student's 
appreciation. 

If Latin study is to be a hapless meandering hither and 
thither through the Latin sentence to capture a subject and 
ever fleeing predicate, and then the proper modifiers, until, at 
last, the train is coupled and on its true English track, surely 
it would be better to drop it. From some experience in 
teaching Latin we know that students berome interested in 
the language in the measure that they succeed in dropping 
their own tongue and following the author in Latin without 
the intervention of English. g. c. 



THE HOME. 



A Youthful Contractor. 

Last summer there came to our house a young gentleman 
from the newsboy rank of life who had reached the mature 
age of ten years, and went by the name of Jim. Jim per- 
suaded my little boy, aged eight, that he had found an excel- 
lent opening for a young man, that fitted exactly the abilities 
of my son. He thought it would yield him money enough 
to tide him over till Christmas, if he was frugal. Of course 
such an opportunity was not to be refused, so without con- 
sulting any of the family, my boy joined his new-found friend 
in walking down to Washington Park, two miles away, on 
one of the big race days. On reaching there Jim gave him 
a horse to hold, while he himself looked up a few more inno 
cents. Jim finally secured six more, and engaged them on 
the same liberal promises. He placed each one of them at the 
head of a horse, and there among more than a hundred rest- 
less, fly-bitten, stamping creatures, these little fellows stayed 
at their task until the last race had been run, and the sun had 
gone down the horizon. Then as fast as the owners came for 
their steeds, each little chap received from Jim the magnifi- 
cent sum of hvt cents, and they two miles from home. Their 
young contractor received six dollars for the thirty-five cents 
he paid out. This transaction certainly gives promise of a 
financial genius, which if not prematurely nipped, will dim 
the fires of no less a personage than Jay Gould himself. 
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As a Boy. 



" When I was a boy," the grandsire said 

To the bright lad by his knee, 
" Of the victors crowned with fame, I read, 
Who triumphed on land and sea ! 
And through the years, from the denthless page, 

A summons has sounded long ; 
To youth, and manhood, and hoary age, 
The message is this : ' Be strong ! ' 

" When I was a boy " he paused and said 

To the listener by his knee, 
" Of the men who were as lights I read 
In a dark world's history ! 
They prized the truth and were loyed of. God, 

And no fear of man they knew : 
And still, from the glorious heights they trod, 

The message was this : ' Be true ! ' " —Quiver. 



A San Francisco Flower. 

A certain wise man was strolling among the hills just out- 
side of 'Frisco, somewhere about the first of this very April. 
Suddenly he paused and looked intently at a little flower at 
his feet. It was a tiny yellow blossom, star-shaped, and sim- 
ilar to a thousand others that swarmed over the hills ; but it 
differed from the others in this, that the tips of its petals were 
pure white, as though they had been dipped into some bleach- 
ing acid. Looking more intently, he found others like it 
scattered down the hill-side. 

Now you or I, no doubt, would have marvelled for a mo- 
ment, and would then have passed on and forgotten about so 
trifling a fact as the variation of color in a wild flower. But 
this man, being so much wiser than you or I, only smiled to 
himself and said: "I will ask one of these curious little 
blossoms what this means.' ' 

So he bent over one of them and questioned it (for he that 
will, may understand all that the grasses and flowers say, if he 
only keeps on asking questions, and then listens with 
patience and tender interest for their answers). And just 
what was said, I will tell you, for he told it to me to-day. 

" We plants," began the little flower, " we plants have our 
living to make for ourselves and our children, just as you 
human beings have, and these gay petals are the advertise- 
ments we hang out, to invite our customers to call. You 
don't understand ? You mean that you have forgotten — for 
so wise a man as you surely knows the main business of a 
flower, and the names of its customers ? 

"Seed-making and honey-making, you say, are the two 
kinds of business that every flower transacts or tries to trans- 
act ? Right. The seeds, you see, are our children ; and, 
like a wise parent, every plant works hard to equip its chil- 
dren well in one way or the other, before they start out for 
themselves. 

" Now, one of the best legacies a plant can ever bequeath 
to its children is a healthy constitution. And, to secure this, 
the pollen grains which fertilize the flower and make the 
ovules at the base develop into seeds, must not come from the 
same flower as the one containing the ovules, or the seeds are 
likely to be small and weak. These pollen grains, holding 
as they do the fertilizing principle, must come from some 
other flower on the same plant, or better still, from another 
plant* of the same species, growing under widely different con- 
ditions, perhaps a mile away. 

" How shall this be secured? By the wind blowing the 
pollen dust about from one flower to another ? Yes, that is 
one way. But we plants have learned a still safer and surer 
method, and that is to send the pollen in charge of certain in- 
dividuals whp act as traders between flower and flower, un- 
loading and re-loading at every stopping- place." These are 
the bees who in stopping to get honey, carry away on their 
wings and legs this pollen dust and mix it with that of the 
next flower they visit. — / C. Craddock, in the Kindergarten. 



ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 



Subjects:— Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
Yiduality. Questions of Heroism^ Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 

The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world's Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little book the condensed result of the thought of his 
best hours — hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
jnecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one wul find something nere to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey — song of con- 
quest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.— Charles 
2>. B. Mills in Unity. % t # # 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has made a contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon's condensed wit and sense. 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down to us from other 
days, is, however, the only thing- in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.— Chicago Tribune. 

The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner ana turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. Very likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do not imagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists for a model. But it is evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, ana some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated of! upon his own. . Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified— praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a danner thing to say that Mr. Blake's 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of " the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind," but "a consensus of the competent " would probably 
assign to them agreater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time. — TWe Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. C 

Por sale bv the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 



POEMS of JAMES VILA BLAKE 



PRESS OPINIONS. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake's poetry than a 
singular purity of thought and style. * * * We recom- 
mend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and breathe a fresh invigorating air. — John W 
( hadwick) in the Index. 

Mr. Blake's poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympath- 
etic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully unconventional, and it 
abounds with noble thoughts. — Edwin D. Mead, tn the Chris- 
tian Register. 

A superbly printed and bound collection of the poetical 
works of a Western author who is deserving of even greater 
popularity than he has attained. — Wisconsin State Journal. 

The verse is for the most part simple and graceful, and some 
of the poems disclose a deep poetic insight. — Chicago Evening 
Journal. 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in 
the same man; especially strange when we are compelled to 
add that when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist, 
and when we read the poems, he seems a born poet — New 
York Evangelist. 



One volume, i2mo., 188 pages. Cloth, dark red polished 
top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. For sale by the trade, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn tff^^G 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Pundita Ramahai at Normal Park.— 

A notice that the Pundita Ramahai would 
speak on the condition of women in India 
summoned us to the hall of the Cook County 
Normal School on Friday last. The hall was 
well filled with an interested audience, and 
the brave little woman, wrapped in the white 
mantle of the Orient, made a moving plea for 
the 120,000,000 of Hindu women who are kept 
in dense ignorance and superstition. The 
priests tell them that they are wholly foul ; 
that their lips are too unclean to pronounce 
the sacred texts, and so the knowledge of their 
scriptures is forbidden them. The husband 
even risks the salvation of his 60ul if he loves 
his wife too tenderly. The woman is taught 
to worship the man and obey him in all things. 
No matter how vile his character, her obliga- 
tion remains the same. When she asks for 
education and wider opportunities of useful- 
ness, Ramahai told U6 with suppressed mirth 
that the men borrowed reasons from England 
and America, and told them that they had not 
brains enough to study the difficult things 
that men learn ; that they had not the physical 
strength to endure education ; and lastly that 
they were 6uch pure, beautiful angeU that men 
couldn't endure to have them polluted with 
the knowledge that education would bring. 

If they are sick it is forbidden them to tell 
their symptoms to a man doctor, and alas 
there are no women physicians! So the sick 
Hindu woman must struggle with disease un- 
aided, must even die modestly and respectably 
rather than violate the proprieties of Hindu 
society. About 200,000 Hindu women have 
received instruction In the schools which have 
been established by the English government ; 
but the school age of girls is only two years, 
from six to eight, or from eight to ten. At 
about this age the little girls are married and 
go to live with their mothers-in-law. The 
schools are taught by women who are them- 
selves densely ignorant, and whose methods 
of instruction are of the most primitive char- 
acter. The Pundita herself had never at- 
tended one of these schools, and said she felt 
sure that if she had she would have lost what 
little intellect she possessed. But the Pundita'6 
intellect is by no means small. She is clear- 
headed, earnest, courageous. Heir of untold 
generations of ignorance and superstition, she 
illustrates the liberating power of education, 
and it is such emancipation she seeks for her 
countrywomen. " Educate them," she says, 
" and they cannot be kept slaves as they now 
are." Her purpose in coming to this country 



is to raise the sum of $70,000 to establish a 
school for high caste Hindu widows. These 
widows, it must be remembered, are many of 
them the merest children.. High caste widows 
are never permitted to marry the second time, 
but are condemned to lives of the most de- 
plorable wretchedness and oppression. The 
effort of this heroic woman to emancipate 
these victims of superstition and barbarous 
custom, and lift them into lives of usefulness 
and independence, is one which ought to meet 
a warm response from every American wo- 
man. It ought not to take long to raise the 
$70,000. The Pundita has written a book on 
44 High Caste Women in India," which she de- 
sires to sell for the benefit of her proposed 
school. Price $1.25. Miss Frances Willard, 
of Evan 6 ton, will supply the book to all who 
will remit to her the price. In Boston a pub- 
lic meeting has been held and a committee 
appointed to aid the Pundita in her gracious 
work. l. e. 

Hinsdale.— On Sunday, July 17, the pul- 
pit of Unity church, Hinsdale, was filled by 
J. R. Effinger, Secretary of the Western Con- 
ference. At the close of the services the con- 
gregation were requested to remain a few 
minutes to hear a letter received from Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, accepting the invitation ex- 
tended to him by the society some weeks 
since to become "its pastor for the ensuing 
year. This communication was received by 
the people with great satisfaction. Unity 
congratulates the young church on securing 
an able and consecrated minister and con- 
gratulates the minister on the warm hearts 
and ready hands that await his coming in 
September. 

Englewood, 111 — The pulpit of the Uni- 
versalist church — Miss Kol loch's— was filled 
on Sunday, July 24, by Mrs. J. R. Effinger. 
After the service a bright Sunday-school 
gathered in the vestry, one hundred and 
twenty attending. This church gains steadily 
in numbers and influence. The American 
Unitarian Association Hymn and Tune book 
is used up stairs, and " The Carol" down stairs. 
Unitarians and Universalists dwell together 
here in unity. 

Buffalo Prairie, 111.— Last month it was 
Princeton reporting a Sunday Circle organ- 
ized. This month another hand is held up in 
Rock Island county, a new center, organized 
through the direct agency of the Post- Office 
Mission, under the lead of an interested lav- 
man. Meetings every week and a Sunday- 
school already started. The western secretary 
goes down to see them next week, and will re- 
port further on his return. Shall we not have 
one such movement reported each month of 
the present conference year? Next ! 

Des Moines, Iowa.— Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
of Des Moines, passed through the city last 
week en route for Sherwood, Mich., which 
will be her address during the month of 
August She proposes to preach, at several 
points during her vacation. 

Boston Notes. — At the grove meeting at 
Weir6, N. H., the National Bureau of the 
Unity clubs was accepted as a useful organ- 
ization. Several clubs joined on the spot. 
Your Brother Jones and our Brother Bodge 
and Brother Beane explained its proposed 
methods and its value. Two hat collections 
were made to aid its start. Several Unity 
leaflets were planned, and it was thought well 
soon to make lists of home readings in liberal 
Christianity, in history and in poetry. About 
three hundred visitors were in daily attend- 
ance in the grove. Fifteen hundred listened 
on Sunday to the sermons of Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age and Brooke Herford. The cordiality of 
the New Hampshire brothers and sisters 
made visitors feel at ease and in a mood to en- 
joy the lake and hill scenery of Weirs. The 
conference meeting at parting on Sunday 
evening was full of glowing enthusiasm. 



GHOLERA INFANTUM. 



This most fatal disease of Infancy, 

PREVENTED, 

CONTROLLED, 

AND CURED BY 

lAGtated Food 

It has been successful In hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 

FOR INFANTS, 

of any age, it may be ased with confidence, as a safe 
and complete substitute for mother's milk. 

FOR INVALIDS, 

it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute cases 
Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. Physi- 
cians and mothers concede its superiority. The most 
palatable, nourishing and economical of Poods. 

150 HEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 

EA8ILY PREPARED. At Druggists-25c., 50c., $1.00 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 

Wbi«ls, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 



I887-BABIE8-I887 

To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on appl cation a Cabinet Photo of the " Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby in the country." It is a beauti- 
ful pictnre, and will do anv mother's heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute for mother's milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 
Wells, Richardson A Co., Burlington, Vt. 



HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY 

A.nd other Pamphlets of value to Teachers 
and. Students. 

Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier; 
their poems. 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of 
James Russell Lowell. 10 cents. 

Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs 
and Private Reading. 10 cents. 

Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation 
of Study Classes in Literature. 10 cents. 

George Eliot. Suggestions for Clubs and Pri- 
vate Reading. 10 cents. 

The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs and 
Classes. 10 cents. 

Manual Training in Education. By James 
Vila Blake. 25 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Prose and Poetry of 
Robert Browning. 25 cents. 

The Legend of Hamlet. A story of Hamlet 
as Shakespeare found him. 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty. Review and criti- 
cism of Henry George, by Giles B. Steb- 
bins. 25 cents. 

*$* Any of the above pamphlets may be ordered 

through the trade, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price by the publishers, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 



Free Traders 



Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists* Manual, by Giles B. Stbbbins, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as I( a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious, 
and with literary attainments of high degree/ 1 l«t 
pages ; cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES II. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 



CHICieO female G0LLE6 
Morgan Park (near Chicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladles. For| 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, ill., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago. IU. 
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EDITORIAL. 



More of the sins of to-day, and perhaps we may say of all 
days, are traceable to an inordinate love of money than to 
anything else. Money! men lie for it, steal it, give their lives 
for it, cheat themselves out of all the best that life affords for 
this imaginary good — money. All our lives are poisoned at 
their very sources by this greatest and saddest of mistakes — 
living for money. Let us live for life, for love, for God, at 
least one day in seven. 

It is reported on good authority that Rev. T. L. Eliot, of 
Portland, Oregon, will not accept the Western Secretaryship 
of the A. U. A. This is just as we feared, and yet who can 
blame him or charge him with lack of wisdom ? His work 
on the Pacific coast is one that no one can do but he, and 
surely nothing that even he could do in the Mississippi valley 
is so important as for him to hold his grand position and 
finish his great work where he is. u. 

Do we deserve this ? James Eddy, writing from Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, to the Open Court, asks: 

Can't you put a little more of '* religion " in the Open Court? 
Have you not found more 6igns of the existence of a God at the 
West, in and about Chicago, than you did in Boston ? The western 
Unitarians have lost all sight of God, and don't care to name Him at 
all. If you can find no traces of God at the West you can find 
plenty of evidence of the existence of the devil in and about Chicago, 
represented by the anarchists and the ultra Henry George men. 

We have no means of knowing whether Mr. Eddy is sin- 
cere or sarcastic in his expectation of more theology and re- 
ligion in the Open Court, but it is unfair and all wrong to 
say what he does of western Unitarians. 

Prohibition for Texas has failed. For several weeks the 
papers have been preparing our minds for a great surprise. 
Texas, that we always think of as inhabited chiefly by cow- 
boys and Indians and Texas rangers, whatever they may be, 
was to come bodily and voluntarily into the sisterhood of the 
most civilized, to be one of the states where public sentiment 
is so disciplined and chastened that drunkenness can be pre- 
vented and all dealing in alcoholic drinks forbidden. But 
alas ! just as we had so happily made up our minds to be sur- 
prised, the election goes the old way, and Texas is still Texas. 
But let us at least keep it in mind hereafter that life has much 
the same difficulties and problems in new and old states. If 
the drink question could be settled in Glasgow and Calcutta, ' 
it could be settled also in Texas and on the Congo. 

The strangest literary phenomenon of last month was, cer- 
tainly, the appearance of a magazine article in defense of the 
Keely motor. This article purports to have been written by 
a woman, Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, and appears in the July 
Lippincotfs Magazine. We had supposed there was no one 
now living of sufficient education and intelligence to write a 
magazine article who was not satisfied that the Keely motor 
is, and has always been, a fraud. Many intelligent people 
were deceived at first, but as the years ran on and no results 
appeared, the conclusion was reached almost universally that 
the only use the motor would ever be put to would be drawing 
money from the pockets of the credulous for the support of 
the cunning impostor, Keely. 

But now the matter takes on a new phase. A woman takes 
up the cause, not from the mechanical, but from the meta- 
physical side, and demonstrates, logically, that the motor is 



right, and must succeed. The universe it seems is with the 
motor, all the laws of nature favor it. The very air about it 
is supercharged with "etheric force," and that it should not 
run and manifest great power would indeed be stranger than 
that it should. To judge Mrs. Bloomfield Moore by her lan- 
guage one would say she had but just graduated from some 
school of " Christian Science." If so, or at any rate, we can 
but wish she would investigate Keely's heart instead of his 
motor, and give him some kind of a treatment that would 
make an honest man of him. 

The shore of Lake Michigan in the vicinity of Chicago is 
strewn with dead grasshoppers, tens of thousands of them, 
enough to be offensive to the nostrils and spoil the pleasure 
of picnic parties resorting to the beach. Better this, from a 
human point of view, than that these Rocky mountain locusts 
should be alive to-day and feeding upon the vegetation left 
by the drouth in this region. But what light does a fact like 
this throw upon a theory of universal Providence? It used 
to be taught that the instinct of an animal or insect was in- 
fallible; it was a whisper from God by which the creature 
was guided, fed and preserved from danger. On that theory 
God must have been angry with these locusts that he had 
brought from the far away mountain regions; must havesmit- 
. ten them like the host of Pharaoh ; must have led them to the 
lake on purpose to drown them. But why? For their sins? 
Is it not much more reasonable to suppose that the insects 
were looking out for themselves, that they tried to cross the 
lake without knowing its width, and that their mistake cost 
them their lives ? 

The August Forum has an article upon " An Outside View 
of Revivals," by Dr. C. C. Everett, Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. The article is noteworthy for its exceed- 
ingly calm and judicial tone. At its close, quoting a recent 
remark of Doctor Pentecost to the effect that the preaching in 
the churches with which he (Doctor P.) is connected has be- 
come largely " pastoral" rather than " evangelistic," and that 
a division of labor seems desirable whereby the preaching of 
pastors shall be " pastoral," while evangelists shall devote 
themselves to the work of conversion, Doctor Everett acutely 
says : " The statement and the suggestion are both of great 
interest. If evangelistic preaching is dying out in the 
churches, it can only be because the special beliefs from 
which this preaching sprang are fading out. If this form of 
preaching is remanded to a different order of clergy, and thus 
is no more heard in the regular ministrations of the church, 
the evangelist will find fewer and fewer souls prepared to meet 
his coming. The aspect of the church will be changed, and 
the revival system, in the narrow and technical meaning pi 
the word, with all its machinery, will have passed away. Re- 
vivals, let us hope, in the broader meaning of the term, will 
still remain; the poor and the unchurched will still have the 
gospel preached to them; but if the doctrines that gave to the 
violent measures of the revivalist their justification shall have 
lost their power, all this w ill be accomplished by less ques- 
tionable means." 

Edward Eggleston's "Books That Have Helped Me" 
in the Forum lor August is a charmingly frank, fresh and sug- 
gestive paper. He sets little value upon the "intellectual 
Pharisaism" of choosing "a best hundred books for other folks 
to study," because " the helpfulness of a book is largely rela- 
tive," and "not only is it quite possible that the books which 
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have helped one may not be of assistance to another, but it is 
certain that books helpful at one period of life are quite use- 
less at another." None of us can look back over the course 
of his mental growth without feeling the truth of this. Books 
of little permanent value and of no wide reputation have often 
been fruitful seeds in one's mental soil, by reason of the pecu- 
liar conditions of his mind at the time. Doctor Eggleston 
acknowledges his indebtedness to a little volume lent him by 
the minister's wife, who " kept a little collection of books to 
lend about the village with missionary intent,' ' — a suggestive 
tribute to the value of humble private beneficences that have 
not yet grown into "institutions." The book was " Robert 
. Dawson, or the Brave Spirit." "In many a season of difficulty 
afterward, when ever-recurring sickness seemed destined to 
defeat all my boyish ambitions, I have been heartened by re- 
membering Robert Dawson facing a rain-storm with the 
words : ' Only a few drops at a time.' " 

If there is any other body of believers who have to reply 
so often as Unitarians to the question " What do you believe, 
anyhow?" it is the new churchmen or Swedenborgians. The 
following brief statement of their faith we clip from the New 
Church Messenger: 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the only God of the heavens and the 
earth. In Him is a divine Trinity of Love, Wisdom and Power, 
called in the Scripture the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and repre- 
sented in man, who was created in His image and likeness, by the 
soul, the body, and the operation thence. He came to man by as- 
suming his human nature, through which He overcame the ascend- 
ency of hell with him, and thus redeemed him. 

By shunning evils as sins, in the acknowledgment of the Lord, 
man may accept this redemption and be regenerated. 

The Sacred Scripture is the Word of God, containing within and 
above its letter the Divine Truth itself. By it man may know good 
from evil, may be associated with angels, and conjoined to the Lord. 

Man is an immortal spirit, clothed with a material body, which is 
put off at death ; after which, according to the quality of his life on 
earth, he dwells in heaven as an angel, or seeks an abode with his 
like in hell. 

The Second Coming of the Lord- is not in person, but is in the 
opening of the spiritual sense of the Word and the establishment of 
a New Church on 'earth. It was effected by a General Judgment 
which took place in the spiritual word A. D. 1757, and by the revel- 
ation of the doctrines of that Church through Emanuel Swedenborg, 
a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 



Boodle. 



The word which we make the caption of this article is not 
a pretty one, but it seems destined to take its place in our 
language. In the Philological Society's new Dictionary, Part 
III, this word is defined as meaning " stock in trade, capital." 
This meaning is extracted, it would seem, from a sentence 
which is quoted in the dictionary from the Boston Globe, 
Oct. 7, 1884, (" sinews of war . . . soap and other 
synonymns for campaign boodle are familiar") but our re- 
spected friend, Mr. J. A. H. Murray, or whatever sub-editor 
had this new American word in charge, allowed the real 
meaning of " boodle " to elude him. Boodle does not mean 
capital or stock in trade except the business or trade be some- 
thing secret, peculiar and illegal. Boodle always means 
money, but money is not always boodle. Money honestly 
received and spent, money that circulates in regular and hon- 
est channels, that appears in cash book and ledger and ex- 
pense account is never boodle, but when a sum, a thousand 
dollars more or less, is given to some one to use in influenc- 
ing some third party, given perhaps in silence and certainly 
without requiring any writing of acknowledgment or obli- 
gation, that is boodle. Boodle is money used for purposes 
of bribery and corruption, and the same word is used to indi- 
cate the money that comes as spoils, the result of some secret 
deal, the profits of which are silently divided. The term is 
also used to cover the ill-gotten gains of the bank robber or 
the absconding cashier — " he carried away so much boodle." 

This word seems to have come into use within five years, 
and during the sanu- period the thing signified seems to have 
become wonderfully prominent and important. For one 
' hing no election can be conducted now without boodle first and 



last. The primaries have to be "fixed," a great many men 
have to be "seen," and, in short, the amount of money that 
it seems necessary to use to elect a few honest public servants 
is a thing to wonder at. And when these men are elected it 
seems that they often lose the power of distinguishing between 
"boodle" and "straight money." What is the meaning of their 
having an office if there is' nt anything in it? As throwing 
a side light upon human weakness nothing for years has so 
appealed to our pity as the stories our condemned commis- 
sioners have told on themselves. At first they had no appetite 
for boodle so far as they knew, but they had the common 
American appetite for money. Almost before they knew it 
they had fallen, and then like Esau and all sinners since the 
world began, they " found no place for repentance though 
they sought it carefully with tears." Boodle is dirt); money, 
it soils whoever touches it and we ought not to have any of it 
in our city or country. And yet there is reason to fear that 
supply and demand for it are both increasing. And this leads 
to the question, whether it is better to try to stop the demand 
or shorten the supply. Friend Grinnell and his co-laborers 
have been working against the demand. 

The recent convictions will undoubtedly check the demand 
for the present in the county board. (And yet it is not reas- 
suring to be told as we are in a morning paper that there are 
more than a hundred candidates fairly clamoring for the va- 
cant places of these men who are sent to the penitentiary.) 
But there are other rings yet where the demand for boodle 
still exceeds the supply. And here is our work ; we can do 
something at shortening the supply. For it is said that the 
men who bribe aldermen and commissioners are many of them 
most respectable, some of them in churches, and teachers in 
Sunday-schools. And it is undoubtedly true that public sen- 
timent at present regards a man who uses boodle to accom- 
plish a worthy, or at least a not unworthy end, very differ- 
ently from the way in which a "boodler" is regarded. 
"We've got to do it," the man seeking a contract says, "we 
hav'nt a ghost of a chance unless we give as much as others. ' ' 
Give, that is, boodle, to some one who is ready to be influ- 
enced by that means. To all such thinkers we commend the 
story of poor old Jacob Sharp. He knew he had'nt a ghost 
of a chance for his tramway except by bribing aldermen, and 
so he did that. He succeeded in getting his road and also in 
posing for the instruction of all Americans as a man who 
thought the briber innocent and the taker of a bribe a crim- 
inal. Mny his fate be a sufficient warning to others who have 
thought the same, for the bribe giver as well as the bribe 
taker is a boodler. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Minstrel Band. 

Without the swing of Beauty's gates 
A minstrel band forever waits, 
By lyre and harp and tuneful lay 
To fill the earth with minstrelsy 
Of Heaven. 

The ears of earth could ill endure 
The rolling wonder tone so pure, 
Resounding through the beauty sphere 
If earthly singers were not here 
To chant it. 



Sweet mission theirs to fill the heart 
With Beauty's blessing ; to impart 
With every stroke of care a kiss — 
Reminders of the Then and This, 
Commingled. 

Eugene Ashton. 
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The Grove Meeting at Weirs, N. H. 

' ' A grand meeting ! ' ' " The best meeting ever held here ! ' * 
are the exclamations I hear all around me from those who 
have attended the Unitarian grove meeting on the shores •/ 
this beautiful lake. The services held here annually by our 
people for the last ten years hmve steadily increased in interest 
until the Weirs meeting has become one of the most important 
of Unitarian gatherings. The marvellous beauty of Lake 
Wmnepesaukee, surrounded by hills and mountains ; the social 
greetings at the hotels ; the excursions on the lake ; the able 
addresses and sermons delivered by prominent ministers and 
laymen ; the sweet spirit of rest and peace, that like a divine 
benediction rests upon all ; are the things of Vhich one must 
write if he describes the gatherings of the week. 

The exercises of Tuesday, June 26th, the first day, were in 
charge of the National Bureau of Unity clubs. Rev. J. LI. 
Jones, of Chicago, delivered an address on the "True Func- 
tions and Methods of the Unity Club." He said that the 
national organization of Unity clubs seeks to co-operate in 
making true character. Its purpose is to render assistance to 
local Unity clubs in suggesting courses of study on great 
themes, in laying out plans for work, to make it possible for 
each club to know what other clubs are doing, and thus 
enable one to profit by the experiences of the others! The 
National Bureau will help the different clubs to secure lecturers 
of recognized ability at much lower prices than they could 
possibly arrange for themselves. Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
stands at the head of this movement, which promises to help 
the local clubs to do the best work in promoting higher cul- 
ture and in making nobler character. The address was earnestly 
discussed by Rev. S. C. Bearie, Rev. E. R. Butler, and others, 
and a strong indorsement of the aims of the club as outlined 
by Mr. Jones was given by all the speakers. 

At 11 a. m., on Tuesday, Mr. Edwin D. Mead delivered an 
interesting lecture on " New England's Debt to Holland." 

The lecture was replete with interest and was listened to by 
a large audience. The lecturer said that Holland is the 
finest of the seventeen low countries of Europe. Here the Pil- 
grim Fathers sojourned twelve years before their departure for 
America. Holland stood for the future democracy and 
thought of the 17th century. Holland had been quick to 
endorse the reformation. It was in the Netherlands that the 
first echo of Luther's voice was heard. Holland received her 
Protestantism from Luther. The excellence of Mr. Mead's 
lecture suggests that any Unity club that wishes to study 
American history the coming winter should, if possible, ar- 
range with Mr. Mead to deliver this lecture. 

At 2 p. m. Mr. Darius Cobb, author of" Christ Before Pi- 
late," delivered a lecture on " Vital Elements of Art." The 
lecture was scnolarly and comprehensive, and eloquently de- 
livered. He said that religion and art were indissolubly con- 
nected. The greatest works of the old masters in music, 
painting and sculpture had a religious inspiration. What 
makes a genius is the love that he puts into his work. 

Rev. J. LI. Jones, at 7 p. m., delivered his eloquent lecture 
on Robert Browning. The lecture was a masterpiece, showing 
the results of years of thoughtful study of the great poet. 
Rev* Calvin Stebbins, of Worcester, Mass., preached 
a sermon at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, taking as his text, " He 
went about doing good." Under the inspiration of Mr. Steb- 
bins' strong sermon, possibly, 119 persons went to Wolfeboro' 
on the Lady of the Lake and attended the fair held by the 
Unitarians of that place, who have a fine church building al- 
most ready for dedication. 

Thursday, at 10 a.m., Rev. J. L. Marsh, of Winchester, 
Mass., Secretary of the Unitarian Church Temperance So- 
ciety, delivered an address on " The Motive and Method of 
Christian Temperance Work. He presented the strongest and 
most urgent reasons for temperance work, and outlined meth- 
ods of work that suggest themselves as excellent to all thought- 
ful minds. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, to whom all Unitarian 
audiences are ever delighted to listen, spoke in her happiest 
manner on " The Power of Religion on Human Life." 

Thursday, at 2 p. m. , one of the most impressive and inter- 



esting meetings of the week was held. ' " What we owe to 
each other" was the subject, and the novel sight was seen of 
representatives of six different denominations standing on the 
platform, and as the first speaker, Rev. W. A. Keese, Bap- 
tist, of Chelsea, Mass., expressed it, gratefully, gladly, speak- 
ing of the debt that his denomination owed to other denomi- 
nations and especially to liberal Christians for broadening the 
scope of religious thinking and sweetening, brightening and 
softening the spirit of religious fellowship. Rev. Mr. Keese 
was followed by Rev. Howard Hill, Episcopalian, of Montpe- 
lier, Vt.; by Rev. G. W. Bishop, Methodist, of the New Eng-, 
land Conference; by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalism of Salem, Mass.; by Rev. Darius Cobb, Universal- 
ist, and Rev. S. J. Barrows, Editor of the Christian Register, 
Unitarian. , 

This meeting was what Rev. S. C. Beane happily called " an 
epoch-making event." The limits of this article will not per- 
mit me to speak in detail of the services of Friday, which was 
laymen's day. Judge Whitehouse, of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, delivered an eloquent address on some near questions 
in law and theology. He was followed by Dr. George B. 
Loring, of Salem, Mass., and Judge Pitman, of Newton, 
Mass. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of Providence, R. I., delivered a 
sermon on Saturday on "Human Consciousness of God." 
Mr. Slicer' s sermon was so impressive that the subject of his 
sermon became the text of the helpful conference meeting of 
Saturday evening. On Sunday there were two large audi- 
ences, morning and afternoon. Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, 
delivered an able sermon at 11 a. m., on "Reconciliation 
with God." Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, preached on 
" Salvation through Christ." Mr. Herford's sermon finely 
supplemented Mr. Savage's discourse. Both sermons were 
listened to with the closest attention by the deeply interested 
audiences. 

I cannot close this article without speaking of the interest- 
ing prayer and conference meetings that were held from time 
to time during the week, and of the earnest spirit of devotion 
that characterized them all, and the profound spiritual truths 
expressed by such men as Mr. Slicer, Mr. Beane, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Herford and others. Such services show 
the power of Unitarianism to touch the heart and kindle the 
emotions and quicken spiritual aspirations, as well as to illum- 
ine the intellect. Nor would my report be complete unless I 
spoke of the excellent music sung at the services, and the 
earnest work of Rev. J. B. Gilmin, of Concord, N. H., in 
leading the congregation in the musical services at all the 
meetings. All has been so delightfully social and pleasant 
that the gathering seemed like a family reunion, and as we 
take our farewells on leaving this sylvan retreat, we all say, "It 
was good to be here." 

E. C. Abbott. 

A Reunion of Colored Veterans. 

August 1st and 2nd have been gala days in Boston for the 
colored people. There has been a reunion of the 54th and 
55th Mass. regiments and the 5th Mass. cavalry. It is 
their first since the war. Exercises were held in Tremont 
^temple, which was beautifully decorated. .There was abund- 
ance of bunting, banners with some of the noble words of 
Governor Andrew, a wreathed bust of Colonel Shaw, while here 
aj^d there, in the hands of some comrade, was a battle- worn flag. 
There was a full attendance of the friends of the soldiers, but, 
I am sorry to say, the white citizens of Boston did not largely 
assemble to do honor to the regiments that, at the time of 
their formation, the state was so proud of. For enthusiasm 
these meetings have seldom been equaled here. 

Among the speakers were Lieut. James M. Trotter, the elo- 
quent colored lawyer, now Recorder of Deeds at Washington, 
Colonels Hallowell and Hartwell and General Carrington of 
Ohio. The story of the regiments was retold to the thrilling 
interest of the hearers. 

In various states colored men desired to enlist, but they 
were not accepted until Governor Andrew,of Mass. ,said,"Come 
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here and we will enlist you." This was before the emanci- 
pation proclamation. When Colonel Shaw, the brilliant and 
noble son of Harvard, whom afterwards both Emerson and 
Lowell honored in verse, was given command of the 54th, the 
south declared he should " be buried beneath his niggers," 
a fate they little foresaw would so exalt him. " It must be a 
mean class of white men who would officer black regiments," 
was also another saying from that quarter, while in reality 
these officers were of the best class, young men noble and 
well-born. The tributes paid to these officers by the colored 
speakers were well worth being present to hear. They showed 
that the colored soldiers fully realized what qualities those 
white men had, who volunteered to lead them. Looked at 
with uncertainty by the regular troops, and with malignity by 
the southern army, as the black troops were, it was no easy 
task that they set themselves to do. 

Events proved that Governor Andrew exhibited his usual wis- 
dom when he trusted the colored men as soldiers. They al- 
ways showed themselves efficient ; Wagner, James Island, 
Obustle, Honey Hill proved that; and Colonel Hartwell stated 
that although he had commanded in several white regiments 
he could truly say that those troops did not show themselves 
as faithful to discipline as did the colored ones. 

They had, too, a peculiar trial. They enlisted with the 
understanding that they would receive full pay. The govern- 
ment considered them entitled to only ten dollars a month. 
Seven times it was offered, and every time refused, the sol- 
diers declaring that they would take nothing less than equal 
pay. For eighteen months they served without receiving one 
dollar. It was during this tim« that Governor Andrew, impor- 
tuning the government for justice to them, made his memorable 
addresses in their behalf, passages from which were inscribed 
on the banners at the reunion : " I will never give up the 
rights of these men while I live, whether in this world or the 
next." " I thank God that I never despised a man because he 
was poor, or ignorant, or black." "The government found 
no law to pay him except as a nondescript or a contraband, 
nevertheless found law enough to shoot him as a soldier. * ' 

But, through their persistence, and the urgent call of Gover- 
nor Andrew for their rights, they won their great moral victory, 
more great, more important, as Colonel Hartwell declared, than 
any on the field. It is no wonder that these veterans look 
upon our noble " war governor " as almost more of a friend 
to them than Lincoln himself, and that one of the special 
reasons for their holding this reunion was to show their honor 
and devotion to his memory. On the second day they visited 
his grave at Hingham to decorate it. " Two names must ever 
stand first in our thoughts when we recall the actions that 
made our liberty possible," said Lieutenant Trotter, "and 
these are John Brown and John A. Affdrew." 

One could not fail of noticing how extreme was the enthu- 
siasm whenever their freedom was mentioned. Those who say 
that the colored people would gladly have their former servile 
condition forgotten, and hence the records of the strife for 
their emancipation unreferred to, do wrong. Their represen- 
tatives on this occasion expressed themselves freely, with the 
deepest pride and gratitude in that deliverance ; and not only 
the veterans, but all the friends present, applauded with feel- 
ing again and again. 

An occasion like,this, recalling so fully the wonderful sig- 
nificance of our civil war, naturally brings to mind the dis- 
cussion now taking place in Unity, " Would it be well 
to return the battle flags? " and it makes one think that there^ 
may be circumstances that demand a different action on the 
part of the nation from that of the individual. At any rate, 
not yet is the time for returning them. a. m. g. 

Whether the legend of the painter hanging in his studio the 
portrait of an angelic child, then seeking for years a demoniac 
face as a model for a perfect contrast, finding it at last in a 
murderer's cell, and then discovering that child and felon 
were the same person — whether the legend be true or false in 
the letter, it is substantially true. In either direction, debas- 
ing and deforming, or refining and spiritualizing, works this 
plastic, vital energy of the soul. — Advance. 



Things Behind and Things Before. 

Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before. — Paul. 

The past leaves, alway, a legacy for the present ; the pres- 
ent is accumulating a store to be handed down to the coming 
time. • 

We are the children of all the yesterdays. Our posses- 
sions, mental, material, spiritual, represent the study, the 
toil, the achievement, r-f all the generations that have gone 
before. The leaves in all the volumes of a library have come 
fluttering down through the years, some of them a long, long 
way ; caught on the breath of this man's soul, or that, they 
bring from places remote, and from the far-off time, all the 
tangled story of life, — the poet's song,, the vision of the seer, 
the scholar's ripe conclusion, the dreamer's longing hope. 
Society is not a creation, nor is it an accident. It is a growth. 
It strikes its roots deep through all the strata of time, slowly 
thrusts its form up toward the inviting sky, little by little 
crowds the buds of early promise on toward the bloom of 
later days and the perfect fruitage of the last. 

The civilization of an age stands for all the ages by which 
it is ante-dated in the records of time ; garners in its treasur- 
ies all wealth of earlier thought, all the fruit of moral heroism, 
and of unselfish sacrifice. 

Death holds not a universal scepter. Men die. Deeds 
live, and are immortal.- Often has the battlefield, — Death's 
chosen play-ground, — been the birth-place of good that never 
can die. Every victory has its own baptism of blood ; and 
victory is not the prey of death. The immortality of 
human achievement, the deathless persistence of whatever 
through the incarnation of righteousness tends toward the 
weal of men, — this it is that compels the movement of the race 
along the ascending pathway of its life. 

It does not follow simply because the present time is in pos- 
session of all the good springing from the ceaseless striving, 
the patient seed-sowing, the heroic enduring, the deathless 
hoping of other days, that each actor in the world-wide scene 
is to have distinct recognition, to be called before the curtain 
to receive the meed of praise. Were that to be, we should 
have an endless procession of heroic ones who could toil and 
suffer for their kind, and laugh at pain ; to whom toil were 
sweet, and tears were joy, if only tears and toil might in their 
mingling make lighter another's load, and his cup less bitter ; 
and we must needs stop in the di ing of life's present duty 
to applaud the deeds already done. 

Each generation has a multitude, who, by patient well-do- 
ing in spheres high or humble, win a perfect right to wear in 
the sight of all men the insignia of royalty. There are kingly 
men not a few, and queenly women without number, who 
come to our public coronation. In truth, the story of the 
truest heroisms is never told, and if it were told would not be 
understood by the hurrying crowd of men. Far apart from 
the busy thoroughfares, out of the glare of life, with no pomp 
of circumstance, and with no hope of rest till life's sun shall 
sink in the western sea, may be found a multitude, — some of 
them very near to you, — who, in the omnipotence of the love 
that endureth all things, are bearing burdens for others, are 
stemming a tide that sweeps in upon them from a shoretess 
sea of woe, are daily winning deathless victories over selfish- 
ness and every marring passion ; are incarnating the Christ 
spirit as truly and sweetly as it breathed in the child of Beth- 
lehem. 

.1 have heard of three sisters, who gladly denied themselves 
the much coveted culture of the schools, that they might save 
from a limited income the means with which to educate their 
own brother. I could tell the story of a young woman, pe- 
culiarly endowed with all the qualities that make beauty most 
beautiful, who deliberately and resolutely put from her lips 
love's jeweled chalice, that she might give an undivided life to 
the care of an invalid father and mother. Did ever altar bear 
more perfect sacrifice than that ? If the savor of it come not to 
heaven, heaven must be far away. I do not know that they 
knew it, but I believe that from that day of renunciation, that 
father and mother lived upon a Mount Calvary, and that their 
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dying was under the shadow of as true a cross as ever Love 
stretched its arms upon. 

Of such deeds the world does not hear. They are not done 
to be told, but in obedience to the inexorable law of duty, as 
interpreted by love, large-hearted and loyal. And yet such 
lives are not lost, though they are unsavory. Each is a part 
of the precious legacy bequeathed by the yesterdays to to-day. 
They are the crystal springs hidden in shaded places, that 
feed and sweeten life's turbid and turbulent stream, and with 
it are carried out to the sea. More than this; every such life, 
though known to the few only, in a certain and beautiful way 
receives the tribute of the many. 

Not knowing all who have suffered and made willing sacri- 
fice of self for the common good, each generation embalms 
the memory of the few whose sacrifice and suffering for it 
were made prominent by the special circumstances of their 
lives, and in that embalm' ng remembers the lowliest of all. 
Each name, in the recorded roll of memory's cherished ones, 
represents countless throngs of the unwritten, and a very few ' 
stand for all. Florence Nightingale is but the prototype ol 
the ministering spirit, everywhere carrying into the carnage 
of life, to cheerless beds of pain and death, the joy of sympa- 
thy and the comfort of love. In wreathing her name with 
the fadeless laurel, we say to all men, and to all time, " This 
is our tribute of love, to all who have loved, and wrought in 
the spirit of it." 

The name of Lincoln is made immortal, not for himself alone, 
but that in his name the great army of the unknown, who 
were bound to the same altar of devotion to principle, and 
the freedom of men, may have immortal remembrance. His 
monument is a memorial of all the dead, who died for us. 

This much is said in recognition of the fact that the past 
truly lives in the present. 

When one tears the latest date from his calendar, he does not 
bid farewell forever to a departed day. The light of that day 
shines through the night, to kindle with fresher splendor the 
coming dawn ; and so it comes to pass that light is evermore 
cumulative ; and in this is the true interpretation and guar- 
antee of that sweet prophetic voice of old, "There shall be 
no night there." The brightness of that heavenly day will 
come when the gathering brightness of these earth-days shall 
have chased the night away. 

It is not needful to dwell on. the reverse of this. Much 
might be said of the persistence of evil, as well as of good. 
Only too well is it known that many of the shadows that 
have fallen athwart the path of human life in the days gone 
by, are projected into the life of to-day, but they do not fall 
so far, nor settle so darkly down under the noonday sun, as 
in the distant morning time ; and it follows in all reason that 
in exact proportion as the light flows in, the shadows must 
flee away. 

Without doubt there are many things in the patrimony 
received from the fathers, with which it were well that we 
should part. 

There is much trumpery in the garret of the old homestead, 
that you do not care to move into the new house that you are 
building. There are a few things you will keep, not for util- 
ity, for the day of their usefulness is gone by. They are 
supplanted by newer and better means in household economy; 
but as curiosities, or for sake of a sentiment, you will give them 
room. 

Grandmother's spinning wheel and reel have nothing to 
do in these days of steam driven spindles, but to destroy 
them would seem to be sacrilege. The music they made 
under her touch is so mingled with memories of childhood, is 
so much a part of a life that blessed you with gentlest ben- 
ediction, for her sake you will give them room. An old 
chair that came to mother on her wedding day ; the cradle 
baby out grew fifty years ago ; the trundle-bed, that stood the 
shock of many a pillowy battle, long before were heard the 
sounds of real life's smoking field ; an earthen cup, touched 
often by lips that long since turned to ashes, — what are these 
things that they should not be left to perish out of sight? 
That question each heart can answer. 

So also is it, that as by generations we move out into the 



ampler dwellings of life, we carry with us, away from the par- 
ental homesteads, both in church and society, not a few ideas, 
and forms, and observances, which though really belonging 
to the past, are harmlessly held, and are held tenderly, be- 
cause they are linked with tender recollections of the faithful 
men and women who saw in them what we cannot see, and 
who, in their day, were served by them, as we in ours can not 
be. 

Let not mine be the hand that shall rudely strike at any one 
of the innocent antiquities, by which is cherished for any soul 
the lightest sentiment, if it be sweet and pure. Rather let us 
vie in a patient kindly effort to forestall such as would insist 
on lugging all the trash found in the old garret into the 
dwelling of to-day. Much of it we can well spare. Whatever 
stands for no sentiment, and embodies but little sense, we 
would better leave behind. * 

Certainly our religious house-keeping would be a much 
simpler thing, and lead to an experience more saving by far, 
if we were less cumbered and cluttered with relics from the 
old garret. There are few who have not observed that much 
infelicity in God's family springs from a difference of opinion 
as to the value and arrangement of this antique furniture. 

The thoughtful mind of this time encounters a problem of 
infinite import in the ever-recurring question : " How in the 
realm of religion shall the best possible use be made of the 
spiritual possessions into which we have come by right of 
the fathers?" To lay this wealth away in a napkin of indif- 
ference, or to fritter it away in idle and dangerous specula- 
tion, were alike false to our ancestry, cruel to posterity. It 
will not do — it must not be that the next generation shall come 
upon life's scene to find itself less richly endowed than are we, 
in any of the essential elements of spiritual understanding and 
beauty. * 

The fear is entertained by some that such a calamity 
threatens the race. I can not think it so. The very attitude 
of inquiry in which men stand ; the eager listening for some 
voice from afar which shall explain the hitherto unsolved 
mystery of being ; the reverent and grateful attention com- 
manded by every prophet of the voice of God, whose anointing 
is for the proclamation of a gospel of glad tidings, and good- 
will ; the growing disposition to throw off the thralldom of 
tradition, and the long borne oppression of authority — whose 
commission was never from the skies ; the deepening convic- 
tion that religion best serves its high office, not in offering re- 
wards or threatening woe in another life, but by giving its 
benediction to the life that now is, by enthroning in all honor 
the principles, truth and love, and faith in God and man — 
from such conditions of thought and life springs the ever- 
speaking prophecy of the still better days yet to be. 

Forgetting the things which are behind, reaching forth 
unto those before ; fearing spiritual stagnation as we would 
not fear death; hungering more and more to know the in- 
effable sweetness of that life that finds shelter under the shadow 
of the Almighty ; thirsting alway for deeper draughts from 
the springs that nestle in the hills of God — so shall we best em- 
body the spirit of the world's wisest teacher and most tender- 
hearted lover, and so leave as our legacy to the to-mor ow 
of time, a religion as far-reaching as the needs of the race, as 
free as human thought, and sweet as the breath of God. 

C. B. Roberts. 



He died — applied at the gate of Paradise for admittance — 
St. Peter opened the gate — " Who are you ?" 

" A saved soul." 

" Where are you from ?" 

" From the South Sea Island." 

"Who saved you?" 

" A missionary." 

" What missionary ?" 

" One from Andover." 

" Sit down outside there on that brush pile until the ques- 
tion is settled. We don't know here whether you are saved 
or not." 
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Dear Unity: — You are before my eyes and in my hands 
very often, and you are not of the kind to be forgotten, and 
if you have the faculty of mind-reading you have knowji that 
I have almost put pen to paper many a time to give expres- 
sion to spiritual affinity, and to tell you what the outer man 
enables the inner man to do. It seems as if you and the dear 
old Christian Register were nearer than ever now that other 
friends are so far off. It is delightful to have your frequent 
calls upon us, and to feel our sympathetic heart-strings 
vibrate in accord with your tones of humanity, of the highest 
moral principle, and of the sweetest and truest reverence. 
The controversies of the day affect us less in their pros and 
cons than in the spirit with which they are conducted. A 
little active work in the direction* of humanity has a wonder- 
ful effect in changing one's whole thought and purpose. From 
the abstract, theoretical, ideal one easily passes to the real, con- 
crete, practical, while in direct view of much to be done. 

Here the indolence, improvi lence and squalor of the old 
Indian is a constant stimulus to efforts to improve the physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, spiritual condition of the young. The 
parents and relatives of our pupils camp near by and loaf day 
after day, so that even a boarding school, if on the reserva- 
tion, does not save the children completely from the example 
of laziness. You may be sure they find no such example 
within the walls of our building. Our employes are obliged 
to be as busy as bees to accomplish the task which ever ob- 
trudes itself before them. And what can we do? We have 
taken the children from their homes, in some cases without 
the consent of the parents, for the government is determined 
that the young Indian as well as the young white child shall 
be prepared for citizenship by educatftn, and the parent is 
tenderly fond of the child and craves to see and fondle it 
often. Shall we repel him? The gentlest repulsion is but 
rudeness to such an one. And again one must exercise all 
wisdom and caution not to give the color of contempt to his 
disapproval of the ways of the fathers lest the children should 
interpret it into contempt of the fathers themselves. " Honor 
thy parents " is an injunction for the wild Indian as well as 
for others, and we would alter the conclusion to suit his case, 
and say whether thy days be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee or not. And this making camp and 
showing indolence and filth is not all. Here comes a young 
woman with her face apparently covered with black scabs, as 
though she were a leper, and she is the mother of one of our 
boys ; and there is another wrinkled old face — the face of the 
grandmother of another boy, and it is in a like plight. This 
horrid aspect is no visitation of providence in the sense of 
unavoidable. It is self-inflicted. These women were lately 
widowed, and it was held proper that they should show their 
grief by gashing the forehead till the blood ran down over 
the face, and that the blood should remain there and dry and 
blacken and make the evidence of their grief the more last- 
ing. They would neither wash off the stain nor wash out 
their sorrow. So the jace continues daubed and disfigured 
for months. 

A father and mother of one of our little girls comes and 
reports the mother's brother dead. Both of them have fingers 
bandaged with rags. They have cut some of their fingers 
off, perhaps as far down as the first joint, in token of their 
grief. How are we to treat such nonsense in presence of 
the children? It is trying enough to us. We find it a little 
hard to keep still — but we conclude to say nothing about it 
till general enlightenment piepares the way. 

Then one who has had three years' study at Carlisle 
brings us a story which he himself believes about a certain 
Crow who is invulnerable. He has many a time allowed men 
to shoot at him and they can't hit him, and he can command 
the lightning to strike whomsoever he please. So can you or 
I command the lightning, but him, you are told, the light- 
ning will obey, and you are expected to believe it. The 
Crows believe it. 

But the most unfortunate piece of credulity is that the 
government is going to feed the Indians forever, or that 



somehow the Indians are going to live without work. In re- 
gard to this the children must be undeceived, and must be 
made to feel that the necessity of labor is not a curse but, 
contrariwise, a blessing, and all over this land they must be 
taught how to work most efficiently. The Indian has tested 
the Henry George doctrine for a long time, now have him try 
individual ownership and citizenship, and the only thing that 
will make individual ownership and citizenship successful, I 
mean education— education of the head and of the heart, of 
the eye and of the hands. Let him understand and talk the 
language in general use. Let him have more free and intel- 
ligent intercourse with the whites. Let him and civilization 
and, if possible, the better part of civilization, rub against 
each other at every point till light and sweetness, too, are 
fairly rubbed into him. He should have this rubbing in our 
school It is for this purpose that we board him as well as 
instruct him — that we keep him with us day and night — civil- 
ization is his playmate, his table companion, his bed-fellow. 
We do not stick instruction upon him, but we mean to give 
him an atmosphere of it that Re mult breathe continually. 
He must be taught to make all kinds of effort — for effort 
above all things makes the man ; but the more we have him 
in intimate association with us and our modes of life the bet- 
ter for his effort. If with us always from infancy upwards, 
he would become nolens volens a white man except his skin. 
Environment helps his evolution, but the school requires 
money. The government pays part of the expense by con- 
tract. Who will pay the rest? 

H. F. Bond, Superintendent. 
Ramona Ranch. 



Let those who find in the Messianic scenery, — in the strange 
contents of its diviner world, with its beasts beneath the 
throne, and its seven trumpets and its vials of wrath, and its 
war with the great dragon, and white-robed hosts, and its gar- 
ments dyed in blood, — and in the coming on the clouds of 
heaven "with sudden destruction" to conquer, judge and 
reign, — and in the kingdom of the saints on earth,— and in 
the great assize and the second death, and the blessed city 
" without sorrow or crying," — the crowded lake of fire and 
brimstone being outside the gates, — let those who find in all 
this a congenial nurture for their spiritual life turn it to what 
account they can. The roots of purity and piety creep into 
hidden crevices and find some film of living water on every 
rock. But let them not say that there is no other fruitful 
world ; and that, were this dissolved, the spirit must drop 
into the empty gulf of the unconditioned.— -James Martineau 
(Appendix to " Loss and Gain in Recent Theology.") 

THE HOME. 



Proverb Sermon— II. 

Proverb: All are not merry that dance lightly. 

The lower animals, our speechless fellow-beings, sport 
merrily, but they sport only when they are sportive. A sad 
animal shows himself sad, and there an end. As no creature 
but man clothes his body, so no other cloaks his mind. But 
a man may disguise himself to seem above his station or 
under it, as he will, dressing at one moment like a king, and 
again like a clown, though he be neither. He puts like 
feints to use in his mind, clothing one feeling with signs 
which nature has made for the garment of another, thus, as 
to being sad or merry, frocking himself like one when he is 
the other, or neither. Therefore, if an animal be merrily 
antic, be sure that his heart skips also; but with men, all are 
not merry that dance lightly. 

Now, among those who dance lightly when they are not 
merry, I have seen two kinds — they who dance bravely and 
they who whirl with despair. There is a patient, brave, 
saintly dancing wherewith a good heart spreads the balm of 
cheerfulness on the wounds of grief; for as melting snow thaws 
a frozen part, so will warm cheerfulness cool the burn of a 
sorrow. We cannot seize happiness whether or no; for it 
hangs often on things above our power, like the deeds of 
others, and happenings which we cannot rule either way or 
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in the least turn, though they be grievous. This is to be 
kept in mind, that we can not fashion happiness as we will, 
lest we be like a wild bird who will not mind his cage and 
tears his wings. But better still to bethink ourselves, and to 
fix it in us, that always we can set up cheerfulness and shape 
it to our will, and soon it takes a form very like happiness. 
Moreover the good heart thinks more of others than of itself, 
and moulds a face having a smile on all sides, from whatever 
point it be seen. Therefore, among light dancers if there be 
any not merry, they may be brave hearts that make them- 
selves bright for others; and as one could not tell which were 
they if they danced behind a curtain covering them half-way, 
leaving but their feet to be seen, so neither could one pick 
them by their faces, for these will not belie their merry feet, 
but sprinkle even a sweeter light, as much as love is above 
pleasure. 

Again, as I have said, they that dance lightly, not being 
merry, may be dancing with despair. There is a reckless, 
wild, mutinous plunging into pleasures, and whirling into 
gayeties to fly from griefs and pains. This is a kind of mad 
dancing, and they that plunge into it are out of their heads or 
out of their souls with trouble, either wild men or rebels 
against God. For men may dance blasphemy as well as speak 
it. If one have had a hurt of heart or a loss of fortune, then 
to go whirling madly and bitterly into revels is not to take 
life piously and soften with sorrows, but to rave in it and 
grow hard under them; and then one dances curses, which is 
no better than to scream them into the sky. This feigned 
lightness can clothe itself only in part of the body. Though 
the feet move as well as in that other kind, that brave danc- 
ing when the heart is not merry, yet when we have come to 
the face there is not the same sweetness and truth but a false 
glare or glitter which is but the ghost of light. I know not 
whether this hard, bitter and reckless dancing or other revelry 
be any better than the hard drinking and other intemperance 
whereto sometimes persons fly instead of to dances — though 
perhaps it be worse in hurting others more; but it is one act 
in two parts — one makes a sot, the other a kind of savage. 
Therefore among light dancers if there be any not merry, they 
may be those woeful persons who whirl, and whirl themselves 
away; and their eyes have no dew, but the glare of a desert; 
and they will not sit down with sorrow at home and wait and 
pray, but are rebels. This is very woeful and dreadful, and 
hard to cure ; and how it will be cured no one can tell, and 
sometimes* never here, because the soul hath grown up to age 
without discipline. But I am sure — and happy this is — it is 
not to be found so much as the good, light kind of dancing, 
which, though it be not merry at heart, is cheerful and brave. 

As to not being merry though we dance lightly, it is to be 
said that very often this is our own fault, and most often by 
reason of two small errors : for not the great tragedies of life 
but the small, menial faults make the most miseries. The first 
of these two errors is that we are fretted by little things and 
let ourselves be heated by petty troubles. This, as I have 
said, is but a menial trait. If it be like a lackey to be galled 
if he have not a good brush for a coat, is it less like him to 
chafe because the coat is ill- brushed? Or if it be like scul- 
lery manners to fume over a bad fire, is it less menial for a 
lady to kindle at a poor dish? Now this fault can be put 
away by reason, and even by a pure kind of pride. For if we 
take counsel of our station, we shall keep little things beneath 
us ; and if we advise with reason, we shall know that little 
fishes eat not the big so long as the big be alive — which is to 
say plainly that little plagues and scourges destroy not happi- 
ness if it have life in the mind. La Rochefoucauld has said 
the truth, "We take less pains to be happy than to appear so." 

The second error is that we keep not joys by us by remem- 
bering them, as we ought to do. It is no way strange that 
people should be unhappy, since they throw away pleasures 
out of their minds ; for by a like way they would thirst and 
famish if they threw away the food from their stores. When a 
man has gained a pleasure, if he keep it not in hand it is the same 
as to throw it overboard. In like thankless manner people no- 
tice greatly an untoward hap (which frequently they say is "just 
their luck") because they are too early or too late, too quick 



or too slow, or however it happen ; but they pass unheedful 
the many helpful, timely and tallying hits without ever calling 
them "their luck," how delightfuiy soever they square and 
fall together. But why think most of the ill ? Is pain, keener 
than pleasure ? And why let slip a joy ? One way to dance 
lightly is to remember past dances, by which one may 
make the feet keep in time and the heart in tune in the inter- 
vals. Shelley has the saying, "Thou comest as the memory of 
a dream which now is sad because it hath been sweet;" but this 
I call no better than a feeble prating or a sickly moping. If a 
man waking from a lovely and sweet dream hath nothing better 
to do than to fall dismal because he dreams no longer, how 
much better is he than a man whom once I read of, who having 
partaken in a friend's house at Christmas of a fine saddle of 
mutton, bemoaned him for the rest of his life that he had not 
eaten another slice thereof. Plutarch relates that Aristippus, 
when he lost a farm, was beset by his friends with bewailings 
and sorry faces for his misfortune. Whereat he cast down his 
eyes till he could master his impatience, and then rebuked 
them thus: " Thou," he said to one, " hast but one piece of 
land, and never hadst more ; but as I had four farms, I have 
now three remaining, which are two more than ever thou 
hadst." When he admitted it, " Why then," said Aristippus 
to ail of them, " do you come chopfallen around me, since 
still I have three times as much as you have ? and why rather 
should not I bemoan your misfortune, since it is only the 
raving of a madman to bewail what is lost, and not rather re- 
joice in what is left ?" The like wisdom is in the good fable 
of a jug and pitcher that were taken to a fountain, and while 
the jug looked very jolly the pitcher moped and hung its ears. 
Whereat the jug asking what ailed his neighbor, the pitcher 
answered that he was disheartened with thinking that it mat- 
tered not how full he should leave the fountain since always 
he came back empty. " But how strangely you look at it," 
said the jug, "for I was thinking of my good fortune, since 
however often I come empty, always I go away full." 

From these thoughts touching those that dance lightly but 
are not merry, whom every day one shall meet in company, I 
gather two precepts for behavior. First, if one go among the 
grieving, let him look out for whatever is joyful, either to 
take it with him or to seize it on the spot and show that it is 
there. In like way if one go among the gay, let him watch a 
little for the sorrows that may be undernvath, for the lairs of 
hidden griefs; not that he may drag them forth, and the less 
if they be hidden sacredly under cheerfulness, but that he may 
give some sign of fellow-knowledge, by which great comfort 
goes forth. This needs no great wit, unless, indeed, feeling 
be another form of wit, as in truth I think it is. I have met 
the saying that " good humor will even go so far as to supply 
the lack of wit." Nay; but I think lack of wit is lack of good 
humor. There is no diviner like love, nothing that gives a 
man to understand so many things of others as love. But. 
some will say, how watch for the griefs that lie under? or 
how make room for them ? In two ways. First, by being 
careful not to touch hurts or hurting topics. This is a caution 
to be carried into any company, though it be as gay as lambs 
or children. For the very deep things of life are to b^ 
touched lightly with any one, and especially with a stranger, 
lest there be a hurt in them. As the physician who truly has 
the soul of a physician, will touch gently any man's body 
which he knows not, since he knows how many sore places 
and sad ills it may hold which show not on the surface, so one 
who has both love and skill touching the soul will lay hand 
very softly on any person since he knows how many hurts and 
pains may lie under his smiles. Likewise it is worth thinking 
how great a sting even a little hurt may be and how easily 
given if one roughly get tangled with his neighbor ; for some- 
times, as Richter says well, " to have all one's hair pulled at 
once hurts not so much as a single hair pulled." Secondly, 
we should be careful to give little pleasures, for these make 
the happy happier; and, since many are not merry that dance 
lightly, mayhap a small attention set flying will light on a sore 
heart, and then it fills a great office. The keenest of pleasures, 
which soonest touches the quick of the heart, is personal re- 
spect, notice, and approach. 
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NOTkS FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago.— The usual summer quiet rests 
over headquarters. No meetings of Sunday- 
school teachers or boards of directors ; only 
an occasional call from friends passing 
through the city on a summer outing. One 
or two workers are kept on duty in the Chan- 
ning club room, by judicious relieving of each 
other, while work goes on in the adjoining 
Unity office very much as usual. Mr. Jones 
is in the east, has been attending the Unitarian 
grove meeting at Weirs, and speaks at the 
Chautauqua " Lakeside School of the New 
Theology" this week; meanwhile he has been 
resting and sending an occasional breezy note 
for the friends at the office to decipher. He 
is expected here for a flying visit about the 
15th, after which he will spend a short time 
in Wisconsin. 

— Outside of the office, affairs are equally 
quiet. Mr. Sunderland has moved the office 
of the Unitarian to Ann Arbor. Mr. Utter 
has returned from a pleasant bicycle tour in 
Indiana and Ohio, and was a guest at All 
Souls church last Sunday. Mr. Blake is also 
here this week, but will probably go east be- 
tween now and September 1. 
—Our churches are all closed except All 
Souls, which is delighted with the experi- 
ment of giving its minister a vacation and 
running alone for six weeks. On July 24 Mr. 
Stewart of the congregation occupied the 
platform; on July 31, Judge J. A. Jameson; 
last Sunday Rev. E. I. Galvin, who has for a 
long time" counted himself a member of the 
congregation, preached. To-morrow (Aug. 
14) Charles H. Kerr will speak ; August 21 
Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, and August 28 Mrs. 
S. C. LI. Jones. The attendance, while not 
so large as the winter congregations, has been 
encouraging and gratifying, particularly in 
that it includes many strangers in the city 
and friends from other city churches who 
take this opportunity for a fraternal visit. 
— The ladies' parlors of the Church of the 
Messiah are being renovated, re- papered, a fire- 
place added, and a new carpet. The church 
ami Sunday-school are to re-open Septem- 
ber 4. 

Geneva, 111. — Next Sunday is the last of 
Mr. West's pastorate. We regret sincerely 
the termination and trust that both parish and 
minister v»ill continue to do good work for 
the cause separately since it can not be 
together. 



Boston Notes.— Now that the shadows 
of August begin to fall on tourists 1 trips and 
the vacation visits of school children— the 
business eye and the vision of autumn pleas- 
ures and enterprises are forecast into Septem- 
ber work. With the peach crop come theater 
openings and newspaper advertisements of 
school openings, dancing instruction and 
halls and houses and furnished rooms to rent, 
and meetings of church committees on winter 
courses of sermons and lists of lecturers. We 
hear of early preparations for continuing our 
people's services and young folks' meetings 
and Christian work so well carried on here 
for several years pa6t. 

— Rev. J. F. Clarke really advances in strength 
and spirits and in hopes of working with 
caution among his people in October. His 
favorite summer pleasures, bathing and sail- 
ing off the seashore, have once more come to 
the rescue of his health. 

— It is settled at out- door religious services 
may legally bd held on ourcommon, and 
on some other public squares under permis- 
sion of the police commissioner. 
♦ ♦ 

" Practical Piety."— This little book, by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, contains four short ser- 
mons: "The Economies of Religion," 
44 Bread versus Ideas," " Present Sanctities," 
and 44 The Claims of the Children." It is 
bound in limp cloth, 64 pages, and is mailed 
to any address for 30 cents. A few comments 
upon it may be of interest. New York 
Evangelist, orthodox: 4 * From the humani 
tarian point of view, these four discourses, 
delivered in the Central Music Hall, Chicago, 
contain a good deal of truth. . . . The 
texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good." 

The Unitarian: 44 The sermons are short, 
bright, earnest, graphic in expression, often 
poetical in their thought, and altogether 
among Mr. Jones's best. 

Daily Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. : The 
sermons are intended for the bustling Ameri- 
can, who thinks he has little time to devote 
to the consideration of religious matters." 

The Interior, Presbyterian : •» No exception 
can, of course, be taken to the moral precepts 
of the volume, when they are disconnected 
with attacks upon Christian oithodoxy. As 
such cases are rare, the volume may as well 
be given a wide berth." 

Daily Enquirer, Oakland, Cal. : 44 The author 
has an epigrammatic habit of speech, coupled 
with a facility of illustration and a quickness 
of fancy not often found in sermon -writers, 
and his views of the relation of religion to 
modern conditions and every-day needs ap- 
peal to the average lay mind as remarkably 
sensible. ... * Practical Piety ' is a book 
which is more than ordinarily readable, with 
the wholesomest of morals." 

Send 30 cents in stamps for a copy of 
44 Practical Piety " by mail, or send us the 
name of a new subscriber to Unity with 50 
cents to pay for four months, and we will 6end 
you the book free. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious, 
and with literary attainments of high degree. M 192 
pages ; cloth. 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES II. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The senior editor of Unity was expected to return from 
the east early in the present week, but was unexpectedly de- 
layed, and arrives just as the paper is going to press. 

" Religion/' says the Jewish Messenger, is not to be 
merely worn as a garment for illness and a comfort for death. 
If it be of a genuine stamp, it will be our companion in sun- 
shine as well as in storm. It should be a kind of sobered 
joy, a tempered cheerfulness, a buoyant sentiment that im- 
pels us to right thinking and action/' 

The sermon, " Bleised by Drudgery," by W. C. Gannett, 
is entering on its twenty-first thousand in tract form, not 
to speak of a circulation of 2500 in Unity, and of 2000 in 
"The Faith that makes Faithful." Every week brings a letter of 
thanks from some one helped by it, or of earnest inquiry from 
some one who has seen only its name. This letter, from one 
of whom we know nothing more than the letter itself tells, 
carries a possible story of pathos that none can ever guess : 

, Minnesota, August 14, 1887. 

Kind Sir :— I saw your advertisement in the Housekeeper of "Blessed 
be Drudgery" for two cents, so I inclose the amount to get it. Please send 
it soon. Nettie E. , 



It is a matter for surprise that the religious press has been 
left almost alone in crying out against the recent act of the 
Georgia legislature, making it a state's prison offence to edu- 
cate white and colored children in the same school. Atlanta uni- 
versity is the object of attack. This is a good school, perhaps 
rather ambitiously named, founded by the "American Mission- 
ary Association" of the Congregationalists, and maintained by 
them as a philanthropic enterprise, in the interest of humanity 
rather than sect. The only white children taught there are 
the children of the professors and instructors, who are ex- 
cluded by public prejudice and jealousy from the neighboring 
white schools. It is thus evident that the co-education is no 
real threat to the cherished caste system of the south, and the 
law looks like nothing more or less than a wanton persecution 
of people who are doing for Georgia a needed work that the 
Georgians have not the intelligence to see the need of. 

An interesting episode is the challenge of the Independent 
(orthodox weekly at New York) to Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of 
Andover to furnish a table of proof texts from the Bible for 
his theory of probation after death. Professor Smyth replied, 
offering to send instead of the texts a detailed argument to be 
prepared by one of his colleagues on the general teachings of 
scripture on eschatology. The Independent rejected this sug- 
gestion, and again demanded the texts. The professor then 
retired, leaving the honors of war decidedly on the Indcptn- 
denfs side, which is hardly strange. The narrow path which 
the Andover professors have marked out for themselves between 
literalism and rationalism is so exceedingly narrow that it does 
not afford a really secure foot-hold. We incline to think 
that Professor Smyth would have compelled more respect from 
the Independent itself if he had answered its demand by saying 
frankly that his belief in a future probation rested not on any 
Bible text, but on his faith in the justice of God. 

The St. Louis Christian Advocate, of August 10, contains 
a most entertaining editorial, entitled " Hell," from which 
we give our readers a few choice extracts. 

" Hell is a place, as heaven is a place, as earth is a place. 



It is located somewhere in the wide realms of God. It has 
its center and its frontier, a real place, not an airy state, in- 
tangible and dreamy, but real, as earth is real. Men and 
women are there who used to walk the streets of earth or live 
in its beautiful homes ; they are there, their identity felt and 
recognized, their citizenship in hell declared and established. 
It is a created place, prepared by God ; he directed in the lo- 
cation and completing of this dark region, not with the de- 
light with which heaven was planned and built, but as really 
though more sadly, he was the maker and builder of hell. 
. . . To live in hell is pain ; its very life is torture ; de- 
pression and heaviness are in its air ; its clime breeds discon- 
tent, alarm and tears. The sentence which is never to be re- • 
pealed and which follows them to every nook and corner of 
their returnless exile is, Depart from me ye accursed into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. What 
a life ! accursed by the place ! accursed by its fire ! accursed 
by its companions 1" 

" Hell was not made for a day, a year, or an age, but made 
for eternity, as stable as heaven and as enduring.. Its exist- 
ence and sad history will run parallel with the existence and 
history of heaven, but without interchange or sympathy, no 
hope, no Cross bridges the awful chasm between the two. 
Heaven is enduring, its foundations fixed, its walls garnished 
by the love of God. Music and bliss fill its homes and bur- 
den its air — thrones and crowns are the reward of its radiant 
inhabitants. Hell is enduring, its foundation fixed, its walls 
shaded by the justice of God, sighing and bitterness fill all its 
homes and burden its deadly air — chains bind to misery and 
darkness its throngs of hate and guilt." 

This is not, we confess, very refreshing summer reading, 
but we think an occasional extract of the kind will serve to 
keep our readers from forgetting that there is a field still 
waiting for the gospel of the supremacy of character, the no- 
bility of human nature, and the use of reason in religion. 



Our Missionary Opportunity. 

A striking parallel might be drawn between the missionary 
field now awaiting the workers for a rational religion in the 
west, and the field in whicji labored the first missionaries for 
the new religion of Jesus. Then, as now, the field was in the 
apparent possession of a dead faith. The progressive thought 
of the Greek philosophers, sifting down among the common 
people of the first century, had undermined their faith in the 
classic myths, without giving them a new faith in its room, 
and thus the people had lost, with the absurd myths, some- 
thing that their fathers had known, — the feeling that man's 
outward material life is not all, the sense of union with the 
ever present and all encircling power, which, in however 
many ways he shows himself, under however many forms the 
mind of man pictures him, stands ever for the greatest reali- 
ties of life. Among such a people, so impoverished in mind 
and spirit, were scattered the missionaries of the religion of 
Jesus, — missionaries who had themselves been reared in the 
Jewish religion, a faith that had endured for hundreds of 
years, yet except in its indirect influence had not spread be- 
yond the limits of a single nation. Its enduring strength 
came from its hold, however relaxed and uncertain at times, 
on the truth that by obedience to the divine law of right men 
come into a covenant, so to speak, with God. Its limitations 
came from this very laxity and uncertainty with which this 
truth was held ; from the Jews' imagining that the divine 
covenant was not with them as being obedient to God's law, 
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but with them as the children of one righteous ancestor back 
in the prehistoric ages. Into this religion had come the new 
thought of Jesus restoring the simplicity and purity of the 
ancient faith, and bringing to it a new inwardness, a new en- 
thusiasm, a new power. 

Eighteen hundred years, and popular religion in America 
stands again almost where it stood in Corinth and Ephesus. 
Since Christianity came into the world with the freshness, the 
naturalness, the reasonableness that attest a divine revelation, 
it has been taking up accretions from the various minds 
through which it has passed. Jesus himself tried in vain to 
check the tendency of his followers to look for miracle instead 
of hearing his message. Fifty years after his death and part 
of the converts had already began to forget his words in the 
attempt to construct theories of his function as a sacrificial 
lamb. Two hundred yaars more, and the church was divided 
in bitter strife over the scientific relations subsisting between 
him and the infinite father and the all-pervading spirit of 
good. Twelve hundred years more, and the records of Jesus's 
life and the letters of his followers, with the older Jewish 
literature which had helped form their ideas, were erected by 
a necessity of controversy into an infallible guide to all truth, 
and since then seekers after religion have been at the mercy 
of teachers with logical theories to construct and hundreds of 
pages of verbal inspiration to argue from, until the goodness 
of God has been impeached, the total depravity of man has 
been postulated, obedience to divine law has been classed as 
self-righteousness that is as filthy rags, and salvation from 
eternal misery has been conditioned on a weak credulity. 

At last the people, the multitude, have begun to think ; 
they have concluded for themselves that these doctrines and 
others taught in the name of religion are false. " But," say 
the teachers of current theology, " all these things are written 
or clearly implied in the Bible. • Deny even one of them, and 
you deny tht whole of religion, for if every word in the Bible 
is not true, nothing is certain, and we can not even know that 
there is a God." What wonder, or what shame, if the people 
answer that in that case they will believe neither in the Bible 
nor in God ? And yet, how great is their loss ! 

These are the people, the unchurched, who make, up more 
than a third of America, to whom our mission is. And who 
are we ? We are a scattered handful of people, happy in that 
we stand in the line of progressive thought that began slowly 
instead of coming with the appalling suddenness of that which 
has been described. From one and another orthodox camp we 
have gradually thought our way out and joined the band that 
seventy years ago found William Ellery Channing as a leader 
up out of the unworthy thought of God and the degrading con- 
ceptions of man that were the shame of the still glorious 
Congregationalism of New England. 

And what is the gospel we have to preach ? Every number 
of Unity retells it, every word of our workers re-echoes it ; 
and we may forbear to restate it here, since we write for those 
who know it as well as we. 

Why should we not preach it to th§ orthodox rather than 
the unchurched? Because " they that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick." If people truly believe in 
God's loving kindness, and think they furthermore believe 
that he is three persons in one substance ; if they believe in 
Jesus's law of love, and wish also to think of him as a lamb 
sacrificed for human guilt ; if they follow the precepts of the 
Bible, and think they are helped by the belief in the infalli- 
bility of every text, — may God be with them, for they too are 
working to make the world better, though they follow not 
with us. And it is the glory of human nature and of Chris- 
tianity that beliefs utterly repugnant to us oft-times do not 
have on those who accept them the blighting and brutalizing 
effect for which we might look. So let us leave these to help 
in their own way those whom they can help, and let us turn to 
the multitude whom they can not help. 

Already the multitude are beginning to hear reports of our 
gospel. In ever increasing numbers they are coming to hear 
what we have to tell, and to bring their doubts to see if we have 
any answer to offer. They have been living without religion, 
out of harmony with God and man, because religion is still in- 



dissolubly joined in their minds to doctrines that are re- 
pugnant alike to their better judgment and their better feel- 
ings. And the gospel God has given us to preach is the 
gospel that may be to these millions salvation, salvation from 
the lower life into the higher, from darkness into light, from 
sadness into joy. May we but realize our opportunity! 

c. H. K. 
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To Follow. 

The men of bygone ages 
Had not the heart to sing 

Of all the joy and beauty 
We know the years shall bring. 

They crept amidst dense darkness, 
We grope midst passing night, 

But those who are to follow 
Shall run in broad daylight. 

Of truth they found but fragments, 
Our eyes, alas ! are weak, 

But those who are to follow 
Shall find the things we seek. 

Thev saw love's form in outline, 
We sometimes see her face, 

But those who are to follow 
Shall feel her fond embrace. 

Their songs were wails of sorrow, 

We raise a feeble voice, 
But those who are to follow 

With anthems shall rejoice. 

We can not, dare not doubt it, 

The future shall reveal 
A glory far surpassing 

Our dreams of the ideal ! 

But, progress has no limit ; 

Forever and forever, 
Some shining goal shall call for 

A yet more grand endeavor ! 



Windsor, Nova Scotia. 



AVONIAN. 



The Tribe of the Indifferent. 

Dante found one class of beings unworthy even of hell. 
A place of great darkness was set apart for them, where, 
afflicted by mean torments, they envied every other lot. 
They were the tribe of the Indifferent. TUey were composed 
of two divisions; one, the angels, who when Lucifer rebelled, 
joined neither his forces nor those of the Almighty, being 
wholly regardless of either* s victory ; the other, spirits from 
earth who had never espoused any cause, but had lived im- 
mersed in self. 

Living as Dante was in times of great party strife, he nec- 
essarily held disdain for the indifferent. Our own period of 
reforms teaches us how base that attitude must have seemed 
to his ardent spirit. If we stand appalled at the picture of 
their puni hment, we yet can sympathize with the poet's de- 
testations of the sluggishness of these souls. Have we not 
felt thus when seeing indifference towards great wrongs that 
called for the speech and act of every generous soul ? A true 
woman -suffragist is more moved by the indifference of the 
woman who boasts that " she does not care " about the re- 
form, than b v the opposition of the non-suffragist. Where 
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the non-suffragist works from real conviction, her attitude 
can even be respected. But nothing extenuates the torpidity 
of the woman who does not care. A Knight of Labor may 
see in the course of some capitalist pitted against the work of 
his organization a sincerity to command admiration, but what 
can stifle his contempt for the petty self-interest of a fellow- 
workman who " won't be bothered by any of their affairs.' ' 

Modern study is coming to see in Dante's vivid pictures 
the stern symbolism of results. It finds there the highest 
sort of teaching. In this portrayal of the mean state of the 
indifferent, what a truth lies hidden. They found in life 
nothing worth a struggle, they had no cause, no flag. Now 
before them is a " whirling flag," which they restlessly strive 
to follow, but though it forever allures them, it leads no- 
where, it is only the irony of their past indifference. Now 
these beings who were on earth so steeped in selfishness, are 
forever meanly reminded of their wretched selves ; they are 
incessantly stung by wasps and hornets, and goaded by these 
low pangs are a torture unto themselves in place of their once 
supreme satisfaction. 

How grimly this sets forth the condition of those from 
whom has gone the noble opportunity for action. " The whirl- 
ing flag " of a lost cause forever haunts their vision. Remorse 
stings them. They hate their selfish selves, and envy the 
meanest lot that would give them a chance to forget that luke- 
warm spirit that was their bane, and doomed them to the 
base condition of perpetual self-upbraidings. 

But how are we startled when we learn of the number of 
the indifferent. " There were so many," said the poet, " I did 
not think that ever death had had these myriads to despoil." 

Abbie M. Gannett. 



The Lakeside School of New Theology. 



The Lakeside School of New Theology opened at Bemus 
Point on Chautauqua Lake, Friday, August 5. Up to the 
present date there have been delivered from its platform more 
than twenty-five lectures and sermons by speakers of various 
denominational affiliations, as well as by independents. Doctor 
Thomas, of Chicago, spoke on Saturday and Sunday, August 
6 and 7. His earnestness and spirituality gained the com- 
plete sympathy of his hearers. The church that disfeliowships 
such noble spirits as he, is commit ting slow but certain suicide. 
It may protect and preserve its creed, but at the expense of 
its intellectual and spiritual life. When a church cuts off 
such men, it becomes a girdled tree. The trunk and limbs 
remain, but they are robbed of the vital sap that insures their 
further growth. The Lakeside School of New Theology has 
a platform for such men. 

President O. Cone, of Buchtel college, has delivered some 
thoughtful lectures. He is radical and uncompromising, and 
from his merciless logic no superstitious dogma e'er escapes. 
His lecture on " Messianic Prophecies " was better adapted to 
the class room than to a popular assembly, but it went to the 
bottom of the question, and the attentive listener could per- 
ceive that the prophecies under consideration are destined to 
lose their traditional interpretation. 

Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, an independent, is a quiet 
but thoughtful man, who is doing a good work without the 
assistance of dogmatic theology. He lectured August 9, to 
excellent acceptance. Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville 
Theological School, gave a scholarly lecture on " How to 
Study the Scriptures." Those who know him need not be 
assured that people studying the scriptures after his method 
will fall into no serious error of doctrine. 

Rev. M. L. Williston, of Davenport, Iowa, a Congregation - 
alist, and a personal friend of Doctor Townsend, gave two 
highly interesting lectures on European travel, illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Doctor Rexford, of Detroit, has been 
stirring up the dust on the shelves of old theology. He is a 
most eloquent and forcible speaker, and carries his audience 
by storm. His lectures on ' 'Clement of Alexandria, ' ' and ' 'The 
'Heathen as a Factor in Modern Theology," were scholarly, and 
full of the broadest sympathy. Doctor Rexford is a tree 



standing in a denominational garden, but extending its limbs 
far outside the boundary fence, and dropping its fruit into the 
hands of the passer by. 

Wednesday, August 10, was " Unity Club Day," and a day 
looked forward to with the greatest of interest by friends of a 
broad and genuine culture. The speakers of the day were 
Doctor Townsend, Dr. O. Cone, Arthur Stearns, and one with 
whom Unity's readers are probably not acquainted, — Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Education, co-education, and other topics 
were discoursed upon. The western brother presented the 
aims and methods of the Unity Club, and gave us a lecture on 
Browning, which made everybody hungry for more of the- 
poet to whom we were introduced in such an interesting man- 
ner. Brother Jones recited the selections from his favorite 
poet in a manner which suggested a possible field of success, 
in case he is ever excommunicated and driven into secular 
work. Miln should look to his laurels. 

In spite of his reputation as an arch heretic, Mr. Jones was 
earnestly requested to preach to the people ; and so on Thurs- 
day he again occupied the plaiform. He gave his sermon on 
"Religion from the Near End." The echoes of that sermon 
have not yet ceased to reverberate among the trees and along 
the shores of the quiet lake. Whether they will touch distant 
Chautauqua and disturb its conservatism can not yet be told. 
To say that the sermon made an" impression is to use mild 
language. The earnestness of the speaker, the broad catho- 
licity of the sermon, carried the people by storm. Tears stole 
down the cheeks of warm hearted Doctor Townsen 1, as his soul 
was stirred by the religious fervor of the speaker. There was 
not any trace of dogmatic theology in that sermon, but it was 
of thought and spirit all compact. People stare in utter 
amazement when they are told that Mr. Jones is one of the 
men who are so persistently accused of denuding Unitarian- 
ism of its religious elements. 

Dr. Thomas Hill has lectured on " The Crucifixion Histori- 
cally Considered," and on "Toads," — the latter lecture being 
amusing and instructive. The programme thus far has been a 
good one, and representative of many phases of theologic 
thought. The amphitheater has no sign out, with a creed in 
black letters, but there is the warmest fellowship among the 
various ministers. 

Doctor Townsend, the founder of the institution's broad and 
sympathetic in his spirit. He is laboring to build, on an en- 
during basis, a spiritual home for the unchurched. He has 
great power as a preacher, and his work since coming out of 
the Methodist church has been remarkably successful. His 
sermons are lofty and spiritual, full of beautiful imagery and 
noble sentiment. By allying himself with men who are work- 
ing broadly for the advancement of humanity, he hopes to 
see this institution become permanently and widely useful. 

The location of the school is a beautiful spot, on the shore 
of the now famous Lake Chautauqua. Steamers pass almost 
continually, and small craft of every kind dot the lake. The 
atmosphere is fresh and bracing, and the breezes that sweep 
over the water and through the trees are symbolic of the cur- 
rents of fresh thought which here prevent the intellectual air 
from becoming stagnant. The New Theology is not a new 
atmosphere, but a fresh and new current in the old. Unity 
will hear more of the Lakeside School of New Theology. 

Solon Lauer. 
Bemus Point, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1887. 



Wait for the Heart. 

Wait for the heart — 

Yea, patiently stand, 

E'er won to its behests. 

What is life, apart 

From days the heart makes grand ? 

The mountaifPcrests 

Of their own love have led 

Men, as from land to land, 

With faith unspent and star- calm speed, 

From deed to deed, 

Till life was fled ! 
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"Ohrist Before Pilate." 

Munkacsy's painting of Christ before Pilate is great in both 
its realism and its idealism. It is the realism that first im- 
presses you. The picture is magnificently painted, the 
figures seem to be living men. You look into the praetorium, 
or judgment hall, where on your right sits Pilate on his raised 
and richly carved seat. On his right is Caiaphas pleading 
vehemently for the death of Jesus, who stands with bound 
wrists before Pilate, and is the central figure of the wonderful 
scene. The hall is filled with men of all conditions. The 
artist must have studied historical accuracy. . He has rep- 
resented Christ without any of the conventional attributes of 
divinity. He does not look at him in the light of to-day or 
of the eighteen centuries during which he has been worshipped, 
but he sees him, and makes us see him, as he appeared 
to the people about him, a Jewish peasant, who preached 
strange doctrines, and lived according to a standard unknown 
to his fellows. They hated and feared him because they 
could not understand him. In the crowd that watch the 
trial, the faces express every shade of curiosity, malice, in- 
solence, and contempt, every phase of shallowness, self-conceit 
and worldliness. There is not much violence, only one rough 
man is shouting for a death-sentence ; but there is no friend- 
liness in all the crowd. A young woman, holding a child on 
her arm, gazes with a sympathetic look at Jesus, but it is the 
sympathy that a tender nature would feel for any prisoner, 
and shows no comprehension of his character. One man 
only, sitting below Pilate, leans forward with an expression of 
interest so intense, and so free from hostility, that one feels 
that for him it might have been possible to understand the 
mission of Christ. Pilate, himself is repulsive. The face is 
mean as well as troubled. He looks as if he might have that 
moment received the message from his wife " Have thou 
nothing to do with that just man." The figure of Christ is 
slender, and rather tall. The face is pale, there is no weak- 
ness in his look, but there are traces of suffering. It is the 
face of a man who does not heed the things of this world. 
He stands erect, apparently unconscious even of the rope that 
binds his wrists together ; his auburn hair falls lightly over his 
shoulders; his white robe hangs in straight folds to his feet. 
His whole expression is that of one who " answered nothing," 
and yet it is not an expression of defiance ; there is n<* con- 
sciousness of self in it. 

As one goes again and again to study this wonderful paint- 
ing, the sense of its realism is gradually lost in the great 
lesson which it teaches, in its pure idealism. This is the trial 
of the spiritual by the worldly. The young prisoner is the 
type of all noble aspirations, of holy life, of spirituality, of 
self-sacrifice, of the comprehension of and the striving after 
the divine, and of that great love for humanity that counts 
death as nothing, if by death humanity can be lifted nearer 
to the eternal truth. And this soul comes in contact with a 
world that has nothing in common with it, but that has power 
over the body which enshrines it. Brutality howls at it, 
malice jeers at it, insolence mocks it ; self-conceit and worldly 
prosperity look askance and think it better to have this 
teacher of a truth that they will not understand put out of the 
way ; official power is troubled, it feels to some extent the 
beauty and the force of the new teaching, but it feels also its 
danger to existing institutions, and so the governor silences 
his conscience, and his intelligence, and gives himself wholly 
to the baser part of his nature, by condemning to death the 
troublesome Jewish prophet. In the young woman, in the 
one earnest man, lies the hope for the future. They will not 
forget. The wqman will feel, the man will think that the 
prisoner was unjustly sentenced. And yet one feels that the 
triumph is with Christ, with the spiritual nature. That is 
beyond the reach of the world's punishment. His silence is 
not defiance, nor doubt, nor fear ; it is simply that he is so 
apart from all this baseness and prejudice and ignorance and 
cruelty, that he has no words in common with it. He touches 
the deepest places in one's heart. His silence, his dignity, 
his withdrawal from all the tumult and clamor into the peace 
of God within him, are indescribably impressive. There is 



more in the picture than Christ before Pilate ; there is the 
trial of every soul before Christ. Each one must answer 
whether he has taken part with Pilate and the mob, or with 
Jesus; whether he has loved best the things of this world 
or the things that are not of this world; whether he has 
been ignorant and cruel, blinding his eyes from the light, and 
scoffing and jeering at truth because it came in a new form, 
or from an humble source. Christ is still tried before Pilate. 
Let us see to it that we are not of the scoffing, howling mob, 
or the indifferent skeptics who sit silent at the trial, and are 
careless while the crucifixion is accomplished, 

In this great religious picture the victory is not with Pilate 
on his seat of honor, not with the mob in their strength and 
fury, but with the condemned Jewish peasant, bound and led 
to his death. 

Before the picture came to America millions of people had 
visited it in the differen t cities of Europe. Jt is a pity to have 
it put in any private gallery ; it should belong to some great 
city museum of fine arts, where the people could see it 
often, and where above all they could go on Sundays, without 
cost, and learn its lessons of spirituality, learn the beauty of 
holiness, and the baseness of ignorance, injustice and cruelty. 

Fine as the etchings of the painting are, they lack neces- 
sarily the beauty and richness of the coloring, which is so 
harmonious in the picture. The figure of Christ loses 
especially in this way. The black and white of the etching 
and the photographs, interesting as these reproductions are, 
intensify the suffering in the face, and fail to give the beauty 
and humanness (if one may use the word) that are in the 
delicate flesh tints, the eyes, and the auburn hair. 



Helping the Minister. 

If you have a minister you ought to help him in his work, 
and try to make it pleasant for him in his pastorate. He often 
needs your material and personal assistance. He has come to 
town with his goods, and is moving into his house. Did you see 
that the parsonage, if you had one, was put in good repair, 
and was cleanly and ready for the moving in of the goods? 
Or, if it was a hired house, did you, or will you, — for ministers 
are moving in all the time, — see that everything is done, that 
can be, to make the removal easy for him ? If he should find 
a good new carpet down in the parlor, or a nice book-case in 
the study, all the better. Perhaps he would not find fault if 
some one had found out that he was coming, and had opened 
the house, and kindled up a fire, and set the table, so that the 
family coming should be greeted in a hospitable way. And 
then, when his goods come, you might go to the house and 
offer your services, although for most things you could not 
do as well as the parson himself. But kind attentions and 
thoughtfulness are worth everything. Even when the pastor's 
family have been on a vacation, and the house has been shut 
up, how nice to find out when they are to return, and open 
it, light it, load the table with food and flowers, and fill the 
rooms jyith friends. I speak here from delightful experience, 
many a time. 

Or, sadder even than moving into a house, is moving out of 
it, after a long and happy stay with a delightful people. Did 
you let the family pack up and go away * ithout going over 
to see them, and say good-bye, and to sympathize with and 
help them, or offer to do so ? Give them a pleasant send-off, 
at least. Give them a home while they are breaking up, and 
a formal reception before finally leaving. No matter if every- 
thing hasn't been pleasant; no matter if all can not join heart- 
ily in this last act of courtesy and love. Do it ; make them 
a little present of your good feelings, your good will, if noth- 
ing else. Forget, forgive, be large and noble, and ever wel- 
come these people to your homes in after days. They have 
given many an hour, thought, act of love for what no money 
was paid or could pay for. Or, if it is all regret, all around, 
still try to make the pastor's exit as easy as possible by not 
unduly emphasizing the character of the separation. 

Then, not only at the beginning and the end of the pastor/ 
ate should you be as helpful and as kind and sympathetic as 
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possible ; but between these dates show the friendly spirit and 
the loving act. I will tell you what to do : . Make it a point 
to c^ll and see the pastor and his family. Do not wait for 
them to call to see you ; go and see them. The ladies, proba- 
bly, will do so; the gentlemen, also, ought to do it. The 
people, all, should call, and not put it off, and not be too cere- 
monious, — the very rich, and the very poor, and all others. 

The pastor wants to know you all, and see you all at his 
home. Probably one-third of the people of a parish call on 
the minister — two-thirds of the ladies call on his wife. There 
are usually some poor families who dp not call, for various 
reasons }- but he would be just as glad to see you as the rich. 
Sometimes it really seems as though some people felt too good 
to make a call of that kind ; as though it was a condescension 
— and within a stone's throw of the paisonage. That is not 
right ; it is not Christian. There may be good reasons why 
you do not do it ; but make them known, or call ; show them 
your interest in them as neighbors if not as spiritual teachers 
and officers of the church. It is a duty to do this. Do not 
think it makes no difference ; do not show any indifference 
you may feel toward the minister, in any act of that kind. Be 
frequent in your calls ; let there be some leading, efficient 
ladies who make free to call on the pastor's wife, not formally, 
but as a friend, and with a desire to encourage her, and help 
on all the affairs of the church. The men should call at the 
pastor's study, and talk over ttW affairs of the church ; the 
officers of the church should frequently do this. He wants to 
know how things are getting on, and what is on the commit* 
tee's mind, and to talk over the affairs of the church. Do not 
keep your minister at arms' length, and look upon him as 
though hCcared nothing about anything but his salary. There 
should be the freest intercourse between pastor and board of 
directors of the church/possible. And his advice, if not fol- 
lowed, should be asked about a great many things. 

Then, too, there are little things it is not possible for a 
pastor to suggest, or to come at in any way properly ; and since 
my lot in this respect has been all and more than I could de- 
sire, or expect, I can speak freely, and definitely. Now since 
you wish to be kind, and are thoughtful, do not think that 
you can offend by doing little kindnesses you could not ex- 
pect or care to do for your gardener, or your grocer, or your 
hatter or barber. Let me specify : Now you have a good 
team ; your pastor has none. He has a wife and children 
who have no opportunity to ride out in the country or the sub- 
urbs of the city to take the air or see the flowers, or the au- 
tumn tints. It would do them all good, and it would be a 
nice thing for you occasionally,— not too often, for it would 
give the pastor too deep a taste of the luxury of such things, — 
to send word that he could take your team for a drive, or that 
John would drive for him. I know of some who are constantly 
doing this. I know of two or three ministers who never pay for 
a team to go on an exchange, and who always have a driver, 
and usually the owner of the team ; and, besides doing a 
financial favor, the parishioner has a chance to get a little 
nearer to his pastor. The horse, too, is all the better for 
driving off a few miles every day. And yet, how many peo- 
ple are saying — it may be to the minister — that the family 
horse don't get half enough exercise. O, if he only knew 
how three or four children would like to ride out and enjoy 
natuie, who never get out of sight of the parsonage yard, he 
would never need to have said that ! 

Then, you have fruit and flowers in abundance ; your min- 
ister buys his fruit and dispenses with flowers. Not always, 
for last week I bad any quantity of fruit and flowers sent in. 
Your currants drop to the ground, your pears are not eaten be- 
fore they spoil. Your green corn, half ripened hefore it could 
be used. Your flower garden shed its blossoms on the ground ; 
but the pastor's parlor or study had no blossoms; and the 
fruit and vegetables, wasted in your garden, would have been 
acceptable, and more than all, it would have seemed so friend- 
ly, and would have helped to make his stay with you more 
pleasant. You went to the conference, to Saratoga, to all im- 
portant religious gatherings ; he was delegate, and went, too, 
for the benefit it would be to him, and to prevent complaint 
of his people should he stay away ; but he was not able to 



do this. ' He represented your church, and did all this for its 
benefit. You, the church, should have paid his bills ; or if 
some private member of the parish were to do it, as was my 
case, not long since, — receiving a twenty dollar bill to spend 
in going to Saratoga conference, — it would be a pleasant thing 
to do. Do not put your minister upon the level of your 
washerwoman, and say, take your wages and be gone ; no 
favors here ; we pay you for your work, let that end all obli- 
gations. That has a look of magnaminity, and of justice, in 
it ; but the ministry is based on sympathy, and love, and the 
pastor's meagre wages must be used for his family, and he 
needs books and has outgoes no one of you knows anything 
about. Be generous ; be thoughtful, be kind and apprecia- 
tive ; do not treat your pastor as a pauper,— and the true 
minister is no beggar, — but as a man ; but as a man with a 
heart, and he will be able to do all the more /or you and your 
church. 

A. Judson Rich. 
Fall River, Mass. 



Superstition. 



There is no influence so' powerful, f hothing has so influenced 
history, nothing has caused such sacrifices of life and treasure, 
as belief in supernatural agencies. One can scarcely conceive 
what crimes have been committed, what suffering and misery 
have been brought upon the world through this source. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were 
over thirty thousand human beings sacrificed in the old world 
upon the altars of superstition. If only a few lost their lives 
in New England " it was due more to sparse population than 
to want of zeal or moderation," — seventeen were killed during 
the excitement of the Salem witchcraft — more would have 
been sacrificed only the judges becoming appalled, applied a 
little common sense to their dealings with the accused, — " set 
some of the prisoners free, and declined to arrest others, when 
suddenly there was an end to these grievances." No more 
accounts of enchantment and witchcraft were heard of, and 
soon the evil disappeared entirely. There have doubtless 
been bright spots in history where superstition has lingered 
and which she has even aided to create. No greater power 
ever nerved the arm of the hero or the brain of the philosopher 
than this. It has doubtless supported and sustained millions 
of worshipers. 

But it is all passing away. The days of the Inquisition are 
for the most part over. The wild fantasies of witchcraft are 
known only in the pages of the past. 

Ghost stories are only told now to frighten little children. 
They are seldom believed except by the very ignorant and 
credulous. It is well, and perhaps it is well that they ex- 
isted in the past. They serve now as landmarks to show the 
progress that has been made. 

It is sometimes asked wherein we are superior to our ances- 
tors ; in this we are superior if in nothing else — we are less 
superstitious. 

If one is found occasionally who believes in luck, or in 
omens, or if at times departed spirits are disquieted, no great 
harm is done, for it seldom interferes with any real interest, 
and never endangers human life. 

This change has doubtless been brought about through edu- 
cation. We may be told there were educated men in the 
past, and this is true, but not as we educate to-day. The 
study of the world in which we live, its laws, and their opera- 
tions is of recent date. Such men as Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer were not known a few generations ago. Education 
in the past meant, for the most part, memorizing the pages of 
history, learning the technicalities of language, studying dates 
and names. To-day it consists in teaching " how plants 
grow/' the origin of the thunderstorms, what makes the 
lightning, whence the wind and the rain. A knowledge of 
these things to-day makes cultivated and learned men. 

Let us then give to the study of science all due encourage- 
ment. We shall need no better remedy for quackery snd 
hombuggery than this. We need have no fears that religion 
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will suffer even if we do unlock all the mysteries of nature. 
We can not find out too much. Let us keep on. 

" From year to year in loftier flight 
On mightier wing let knowledge soar, 

For as it soars, religious light ( 

Shall onward grow to more and more. 

More glorious still, as centuries roll, 

New regions blest, new powers unfurled. 

Expanding with the expanding soul 
Its waters shall o'erflow the world, — 

Flow to restore and not destroy, 

As when the cloudless lamp of day 
Pours out/its floods of light and joy, 

And sweeps each lingering mist away." 



The Mission of the New Theology. 

The words which we have adopted as our motto, to stand 
at the head of our paper, represent the spirit of the New 
Theology. The movement is not destructive, but constructive. 
It is not a tempest of wind to upturn the grand old tree of 
Christian theology ; but a refreshing breath of new inspiration, 
which, though it may cause some dry and withered leaves to 
fall, will quicken the sap of spiritual life and strengthen the 
tissue of the tree. 

It is not a killing frost of doubt or negation, but a burst of 
warm sunshine, which shall cause all the buds of thought and 
feeling to swell and open. Its purpose is not to destroy, but 
to save the great truths which have found expression, more or 
less complete, in the Christian thet logy of the past. 

It would reconcile scientific and Christian thought. For 
the difference between them, both are partially to blame. 
There has been narrowness and bigotry on both sides. Theo- 
logians have soared too much in the clouds of speculation ; 
scientists have grubbed too exclusively in the mire of ma- 
teriality. The theologian has danced after the ignis fatuus of 
superstition. The scientist has gazed too fixedly upon the 
Gorgon of materialism, until his heart nas been almost turned 
to stone. There is a fixedness of thought in both science and 
theology. There is the antithesis of orthodoxy and heresy in 
each. We would plead for a larger outlook and a greater 
tolerance in both. 

We would kindle anew the fires upon the altar of the 
church. There is a spiritual dearth in all the churches. On 
every side we hear ministers bewailing the lack of interest 
among their people. Here and there a Talmage or Jones can 
attract large numbers, but in most of our churches there are 
too many empty pews. We believe that the broader faith of 
the New Theology, reconciling the brain and heart of men, 
will lead them to a deeper spiritual life. The New Theology 
is by no means wholly doctrinal. It means not only better 
thought, but better life ; not only a better conception of God 
and things divine, but a drawing nearer unto God and the 
divine life. It is useless to study time and tune, the relation 
of note to note, if the soul is never to be bathed in the sweet 
harmony of a Beethoven. . It is useless to study the laws of 
perspective, of light and shade, of harmony of color, if the eye 
of the spirit is never to be opened to perceive the beauty in 
the world. The fact that water is composed of oxygen and 
hydrogen is of no value to him who is dying of -thirst upon 
the desert sands. A knowledge of the chemical properties of 
certain foods is of no service to him in whose vitals the worm 
of hunger is fiercely gnawing. An exposition of the laws and 
processes of combustion would be cruel mockery to one who 
was perishing in the winter's cold. While the New Theology 
would present a more rational statement of religious truth, it 
does not forget that truth is for the intellect, and that the 
spiritual life is reached by direct appeal of soul to soul, as one 
candle is lighted from another. 

We would preach a religion for this world as well as for the 
next. The old theology gazed too much into the sky, and 
failed to see the beauty here on earth. The light that bathes 
the mountain tops of earth is as beautiful as that reflected from 
the pearly gates of New Jerusalem. The daisy-studded path 



through which we walk in the dewey morning is as beautiful 
as the gold-paved streets of the celestial city. The plain and 
homely clothes that we see upon our streets often cover as 
beautiful a soul as the white robes of the redeemed in heaven. 
We would open the eyes of men and women to the beauties 
of this world, and show them heaven here and now. Human 
life on earth is as divine as human life in any world. The 
pessimism of the past showed us the world as draped in mourn- 
ing. The music of spheres was only a funeral dirge. The notes 
of the lark, upspringing in the morning sunlight, were but 
the echoes of a joyful past. The present held no songs of joy. 
The New Theology would open men's ears to hear the melo- 
dies of to-day. The world, with its countless forms of life, is 
but a mighty harp, whose myriad strings, breathed upon by 
the spirit of God, continually send forth notes of divinest 
melody. 

We would show God in the world to-day. The Old Theo- 
logy said that God once walked to Eden, but His voice is 
no longer heard on earth. God is in the world to-day. The 
Omnipotence that holds the stars of heaven in their places up. 
holds the feeble and tottering child of earth. The wisdom 
that guides the wandering planet in its orbit is guiding to-day 
the footsteps of the trustful. God does not dwell apart upon 
a distant star. His spirit fills the Universe; and wherever the 
soul of man goes out in weakness for greater strength, goes 
forth in darkness for more light, goes forth in doubt and trem- 
bling, seeking faith, there it meets the soul of God, and is 
filled and quickened with new spiritual life. Yes, God is in 
human life to-day. Eden is not in the past or future* It is 
in the present, and God speaks to man in the midst of its 
many beauties. 

The New Theology would interpret all the revelations of 
God to man. The word of God is net confined to tables of 
stone or rolls of musty parchment. The stones which Moses 
brought from Sinai were graven with the words of God ; but 
there are other tables of stone lying hidden in the silent bosom 
of the earth, and these too contain the words of God, written 
in the hieroglyph of plant and flower, of beast and bird, fish 
and creeping thing ; and the geologist is the Moses who brings 
to us these tables of stone, with their burden of Divine writ- 
ing. The scrolls of parchment, stored in musty archives of 
medieval monastery, were closely written with God's word ; 
but in the infinite scroll of the heavens God's fingers has 
traced in letters of light countless revelations of His being. 
Through the lip of inspired men God speaks, but also 
through the myriad sounds of nature. The song of bird, the 
ripple of the running brooks, the washing of the sad sea waves 
upon the beach, in all these and countless others God voices 
Himself to man. Science is the priestess in nature's temple. 
The visible Universe is the manifestation of God ; in other 
words, a revelation of God to man. We would interpret the 
Scripture in the book of nature, and translate the mystic sym- 
bols of God's thoughts into human speech. — S. Z. in the 
New Theology Herald. 

My Song. 

Across the hollow air there flits 
A bird's wing swift and strong, 
And back unto my ears is borne 
A wild exultant song. 

Away in space the lone bird sings ; 
In all the empty sky, 
There is no ear to lean and list, 
No heart to care save I. 

For me, for me that flash of wings 
Darting the clouds along, 
For me the coloring of its crest, 
For me its burst of song. 

' Oh, song in far eternity 

Writ but for me, what great 

And wondrous knowledge earth would gain, 

Could I thy notes translate. s~ 
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The mystery of life and death, 
Of rapture and of pain, 
Hints even of the silent spheres, 
All, all, are in thy strain. 

Yet it was written but for me ; 

I read, but woeful fate, 

Although I strive and strive and strive, 

The song cannot translate. 

— Hat tie Tyng Griswold y in Pioneer Press. 



THE HOME. 



Child Philosophy. 

Cheerful children, who have been made happy by a warm 
and loving atmosphere at home, do a deal of thinking in 
their own way, and sometimes turn off a bit of wisdom wonder- 
fully ; for, after all, joy is the first teacher and the first learn- 
ing too. There is nothing like it for quickening the young 
mind and showing things as they are. Happiness is a great 
revealer of truth; it sets things in their places; we look on 
them in their natural order. We were hearers* the other day, 
of a bit of child-philosophy which delighted us. Some little 
girls had constructed a couple of baby-houses in the basement, 
which was their play-room. Very well they had done it, too. 
Their materials were fruit boxes, with bits of tissue paper, old 
lace and other scraps, out of which they had produced some 
furnished, tapestried and curtained rooms, wonderful to be* 
hold, the same being inhabited by a small army of penny 
china dolls. Now, it so % happened that the brother of the 
little girls was engaged intently at the same time in the con- 
struction of a scroll-saw, which he finished just as the little 
girls completed their baby houses. Therefore the two games, 
or occupations, that is, the baby-play and the use of the scroll- 
saw, began together. Now, the one was quiet and the other 
noisy — the scroll -saw being of a noisy class of tools, and this 
particular one uncommonly clattering by reason of being 
home-made; in^fact, when in operation at full speed, the 
noise was quite astonishing and made the whole house ring 
like a small factory. When the family met at the tea-table, 
and the boy gleefully announced that his scroll-saw was "going 
all right/ ' he was told, with a spice of irony, that the tool 
had proclaimed its own operation loudly enough. At this one 
of the little girls remarked : " Yes, it makes a dreadful noise; 
but we have to submit to it, so we flay its a mill" There 
was a laugh, which quieted to a smile of approval, and then 
deepened into thought. Ah, blessed little children, what 
could one wish or hope better for you through life than that 
you should keep close at heart that bit of child-philosophy, 
and when you cannot remove a difficulty or trouble transmute 
it to something else by cheerful dealing with it. Yes, go on 
through life playing that all noises and clamorings are mills, and 
truly they will become so and grind good grist for you ! That 
little child knew not her own wisdom; she touched and 
uttered one of the. very deepest and most helpful truths of 
life. There is a wise saying that it is great part of the art of 
a good life not to try to bring things to our mind, but to 
bring our mind to the things. The little child could not 
utter it in that Way, but it was just that wisdom that she 
meant. The child knew nothing, we suppose, of the letter to 
the Philippians; neverthless she was a little Pauline, saying in 
her own way, " I have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
with to be content." 

How many of us elders have come to that beautiful and 
really pious wisdom? There is a sentence of Joubert, " Chil- 
dren have more need of models than of critics" — which in- 
deed is very true. Yet Jesus was not astray when he made 
also the childlike nature a model for the old. " A fig tree," 
says an Arabian proverb, " looking on a fig tree becometh 
fruitful;" quoting which a writer says: "So it is with little 
children, their first great instructor is example." Aye ; but a 
big fig tree, if it be barren, may begin to bud again if it look 
on a little fig tree that is blosoming according to its size. 

j. v. B. 



THE LEGEND OF HAMLET. 



The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as found in the 
works of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, late U. S. Con- 
sul at Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie B. Simons. 
Square i8mo , 57 pages. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 



"Invaluable to the Shakespearean student"— University 
Magazine. 

"A very interesting tale of the mythical origin of the 
melancholy Dane." — Saturday Evening Herald. 

" A careful reading of this work would make the play 
even more fascinating." — The Delphic. 

"Mr. Hansen was in a position to write a valuable 
treatise, and he did not lose his opportunity."— Cambridge 
Tribune. 

" This small volume must not be judged by its size. In 
a vivid and charming way it gives us the legend of Hamlet 
— a legend which suggested Shakespeare's immortal tragedy. 
* * • * It is a weird, strange story, one that 
must interest every reader " — Interior, 

"It gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary 
readers in any cheap form." — Prof. WtUiam J. Rolfe, in The 
Literary World., 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, CHARLES H KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 



A STUDY OF 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

BY LEWIS O. JANBS. 

Revioed Edition, jig Paftt t 8vo. Cloth, Gilt top. Price, %f.jo. 

Treat* of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according 1 to 
the historical method: applying the assured results of modern criticism to 
^ question of the historical verity of Jesus, the investigation of his life 
teaching, and the development of organized Christianity. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 
"A thorough book, a just book, and a practical book,— that is what Dr. 
Janes has given us. • * He has shown remarkable discrimination in 
what he has brought into his three hundred pages, and in what he has left 
out. There is nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or half explained, while a 
good power of compression, good imagination, quick insight into corre- 
spondences and a firm and proportionate grasp of the subject as a whole, 
have made possible the introduction of a remarkably large number of top- 
ics. • • we think of no other simple and popular work so well calcu- 
lated to perform the service for which this is intended, and we trust it will 
have a large circulation."— Unitarian Review, 

" Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one cannot fail to be 
impressed with the care, the honesty, the faithfulness, the impartiality, the 
love of fruth, the conservatism exhibited throughout this admirable volume. 
•■ • We commend the book, not only to Unitarians, but to all who are 
willing to trace, or to see traced in a masterly manner, the operation of 
natural causes, of race, politics, and social conditions generally, upon the 
rise and progress of Christianity."— Popular Science Monthly. 

"The temper and spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, and so fair 
to .*J* opponents, that it must impress those who are impelled to disagree 
with its most prominent conclusions as a model of polite and generous con- 
troversial literature."— Brooklyn Union. 

u "* ^^ ble wmmary on a great subject. * • Evidently Dr. Janee 
has studied long and carefully. What is more, he judges and reports with 
such balanced judgment that his word weighs whether it weiehs for or 
against one's own opinion."— W. C. G. in Unity. 

!!^f *&*&?. *.** i° n . tents . In ireneral, it is sound, thorough, accurate, 
reliable."— Religio-PhUosophicorjournal. ^^ "wnwwc, 

'"Calm, free from bias, intelligent, discriminating, just. * * Mr. 



tudy.' 
.''^""^^yfjedi^ble venture. * * The unpretentious and lucid 
simplicity of style, the fullness of information, and the evident conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking for thoroughness of exposition, which is the spe- 
cial distinction of the book from the beginning to its close, • • entitle 
this work to high praise, and render it, for popular use. and especially for 
Sunday-school teaching of the liberal sort, on* of the best raSuSTof its 
kind with which we are acquaioted."-C*rw/Mii Register. iUMaum " w "* 

™?»"^£« ^S-S^o' 2T J?!? Ued °° ""M* of P ri <* I* the p\ 
CHARI-h.S H. KERR * CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Philadelphia. — After coping unsuccessfully 
with the desire of people to stay at home, Unity 
church, Camden, has stopped its Sunday services. 
It was at first intended to remain open the entire 
summer. 

— The Germans in this city have had a very large 
meeting in protest against the enforcement of Sab- 
batarian or prohibitory laws. 
— The people — or some of the people — of Ham- 
mo nton, New Jersey, have started a sort of Sun- 
day crusade in which the strictest observance of 
the day is insisted upon. 

— Mr. Mangasarian, though away from the city 
on what is presumed to be his vacation, is not al- 
together inactive. I believe he has already spo- 
ken at Asbury Park, that nursling of Presbyter- 
ianism, and before the Universalist Grove meeting 
at Weirs, N. H. 

— I had word from New England that Clifford 
was on a recent Sunday preparing to speak in the 
church at Farmington, Maine. 
— The Press, of this city, speaks of Morse, who 
is still here, as one who made a bust of Paine, and 
essayed some years ago to present it to the city, 
but did it in such a way as to elicit a refusal. 
Which is all stupidly untrue, except the fact that 
he was the sculptor of the occasion. The for- 
malities of presentation were entrusted to others, 
who did not make the best of their opportunity. 
— Doctor Henry T. Child spoke on the temper- 
ance movement at a week-day meeting in the 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church recently. While 
endorsing prohibition, as it seemed, the speaker 
was not blind to the necessities of the deeper 
moral influences. 

— Doctor Morris Jastrow, Jr., spoke for Clifford 
just before the Germantown church was closed for 
the summer. 

— There is to be a united meeting of the sections 
of the Society for Ethical Culture promptly in 
September. Sheldon will probably be there and 
speak. h. l. t. 

Buffalo Prairie, I1L — You stop at Reynolds 
— a station on the Mercer county railroad, seven- 
teen miles south from Rock Island. There you take 
buggy and drive directly west some twelve miles 
or so to a little school house on the edge of a corn- 
field. This is BuffaloPrairie. The liberal friends 
living near the line that separates Rock Island and 
Mercer counties come together here, from Sunday 
to Sunday, to hold a Sunday school and read ser- 
mons and sing hymns for mutual edification and 
instruction. 
— The inspiration of this earnest religious move- 



ment, in which Universalists and Unitarians are 
united, comes from a family, one of whose mem- 
bers chanced while absent from home some time 
ago to stray into a Unitarian church. It has been 
constantly fed by the post office mission at Daven- 
port. The western secretary was cordially wel- 
comed as only hungry souls can welcome the 
bringing of glad tidings, and preached twice on 
Sunday, 14th inst., to eager and interested au- 
diences. 

Boston Notes. — A large assortment of ser- 
mons are now at the A.U. A. Rooms, Boston, and 
may be had for the asking by mail or by a call. 
— The Hebrew Society will dedicate on Septem- 
ber 24th to their form of worship the edifice 
lately occupied by the society of Rev. E. E. 
Hales. The cross above the pulpit and the 
bronze tablet in memory of the early minister, 
Doctor Motte, were reserved by Mr. Hale from 
the sale for places in the new church when 
erected. 

— The latest effort to evangelize the crowd is 
made by our Young Men's Christian Association 
by sending a barge with a brass band and a choir 
of singers and hymn leaflets to lead singing of 
gospel tunes at our suburban public places of resort 
driving to several parks in succession during the 
afternoon. 

— The editors of the Christian Register, the 
"Shaybacks," have again gone into the woods of 
Canada to begin volume second of their delight- 
ful camp memories. 

All Souls Church, Chicago.— On Sun- 
day, August 14, the pulpit was filled by Mr. 
Charles H. Kerr. The services were conducted 
in a manner which gave great pleasure and satis- 
faction to the congregation. The sermon was a 
tender and devout expression of religious faith 
and a summons, to the people to be up and doing, 
to improve the opportunities for noble work which 
All Souls church offered them, to break the biead 
of life to hungry souls standing without. 

A Listener. 

Moline, HI. — The western secretary was de- 
tained in Moline one night last week and was 
taken to view the lot which the Unitarians there 
have purchased and on which they hope soon to 
build a church. . They are considering plans and 
hope before long to get to work. 



Hillside Home School* 

The undersigned propose to open next Sep- 
tember (1887) a Home School, in Helena Valley, 
Iowa Co., Wis., situated on the beautiful Wis- 
consin River Valley, forty miles west of Madison. 

The aim will be to provide home comfort and 
guardianship with thorough training ; to produce, 
in healthy bodies, healthy minds and self-reliant, 
reverent character. 

A farm of a hundred acres, with its garden, 
farm-yard and work-shop, will give opportunity /or 
manual and domestic training for boys and girls 
indoors and outdoors. » 

The number of family pupils will be limited to 
twenty. 

Terms, $350.00 per year, half in advance. 

Address either of the undersigned at Hillside 
Home School, Spring Green, Wis. 

Ellen C. Lloyd Jones. 
Jane Lloyd Jones. 

References, 

Pres. W. D. Parker, Normal Sch Kiver Palls, Wis- 

Prof. Wm. P. Allen, State University.. Madison, Wis. 
Prof. J. B.Thayer, Sup't Pub. Instruct. •• «• 

Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones Chicago. 111. 

Rev. H. M. Simmons Minneapolis, Minn 

Rev. John C. Learned St. Louis, Mo. 

Bev. John Snyder, u •« " 

Rev. Oscar Clute..-, Iowa City. la. 

Rev. J. H. Crooker „ Madison, Wis. 

Mis. &. Tapper Wilkes .Sioux Palls, Dak. 

Rev. Oscar Mc Cull ouch Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Welle Boston, Mass 

W. C. Gannett.... Chicago, 111 

PRACTICAL PIETY — A clolh-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
H. KERR «* CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 



CRYING BABIES 

are made 

GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HBAHTY, 

by the use of 

lacfrted food 

Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they can- 
not be satisfied if they are not properly nourished by 
their food, or if it produces Irritation of stomach or 
bowels. 

Very many mothers can not properly nourish their 
children, and the milk of many mothers produces bad 
effects in the child because of constitutional disease 
or weakness. * 

For all such cases there is a remedy In 

LACTATED FOOD. 

Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. It 
will be retained when even lime water and milk Is re- 
jected by the stomach, hence it is of great value to all 
Invalids, in either chronic or acute cases. 

150 MEALS for an INFAHT for 81.00. 

EAWLY PREPARED. At Druggiste-26c., 60c., $1.00 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 



I867-BABIE8-I887 

To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo of the " Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby In the country." It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will do any mother's heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute tor mother's milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 
Wells, Richardson 6 Co., Burlington, Vt. 



HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY 

And other Pamphlets of value to Teachers 
and Students. 

Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier; 
their poems. 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of 
James Russell Lowell. 10 cents. 

Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs 
and Private Reading. 10 cents. 

Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation 
of Study Classes in Literature. 10 cents. 

George Eliot Suggestions for Ciubs and Pri- 
vate Reading. 10 cents. 

The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs and 
Classes. 10 cents. 

Manual Training in Education. By James 
Vila Blake. 25 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Prose and Poetry of 
Robert Browning. 25 cents. 

The Legend of Hamlet A story of Hamlet 
as Shakespeare found him. 25 cents. 

Progress from Poverty. Review and criti- 
cism of Henry George, by Giles B. Steb- 
bin6. 25 cents. 

%* Any of the above pamphlets may be ordered 

through the trade, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price by the publishers, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



Free Traders 

Whe are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists' Manual, by Gnj» B. Stkbbixs. who is 
characterised by the Philadelphia Bulletin ae (< a prom- 
inent tariff advocate : industrious and conscientious, 
and with literary attainments of high degree. ** ltft 
pages ; cloth, 75 cento: paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KEKR& CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 



CHICAGO FBULECOLLEa 
Movsma P»rk(near Chicago). Boarding! 
School for Girls and Young Ladles. Wo*\ 
catalogue address Q. THAYBR, hU D.« 
Morgan Park, iu„ or 77 Madison Street, Cateasjflh flL 
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EDITORIAL. 



An exchange, speaking of a new Presbyterian church being 
organized, says: "There were six husbands with their six 
wives among the first members. ' ' This is not strange. Given 
husbands, the wives are easily secured for church membership. 
The hard thing to do comes when you have the six wives, to 
secure their six husbands. 



A writer in the Interior characterizes the Episcopalian 
invitation to church union in this country as a rallying cry 
which says: "Rally around our church and believe what 
you please, only so you rally ! " If this be true, the pity and 
the shame is that there is at the core of the Episcopal church 
a great pretension of belief that to very many of those who do 
rally is unbelievable. 

It is refreshing and encouraging to see the growing en- 
thusiasm of our American Howells for the Russian Tolstoi ; it 
supplies what has been to many a long-felt want in our 
American novelist and the school he represents. If these 
clever reporters of other people's talk could only be struck 
by lightning — the kind that once gave a shock to Saul of 
Tarsus — so that they might become dead in earnest over 
something, we might expect something good, aye, great. As 
it is, there is too much first-class ability bestowed on second* 
or third-class subjects. Why should razors be used to whittle 
kindling wood ? 

" Have you ever been to Cape Cod?" asked Mr. Alcott, 
the Concord sage, in one of his western "conversations." 
" No." "Then you needn't. Go read Thoreau's book on 
it, and you will see much more than you would if you went 
there." Something like this is to be said to those who have 
never camped out, particularly on the banks of Lake Mem- 
phramagog. Let them read " The Shaybacks in Camp," and 
they'll have many of the enjoyments with none of the incon- 
veniences and expenses. It is a good substitute for a vacation. 
Having made the acquaintance of Shay back, it will be all the 
more interesting to follow the lead of his double, Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows, of the Christian Register, to spiritual pastures 
grjeen and into the quietudes of the soul. The reader of 
Shayback will want to subscribe for the Register at once. 

Professor Cary, in his lecture on "How to Study the 
Scriptures," before the New Theology school, insisted on the 
difference between reading and studying, and argued that the 
latter alone would discover the meaning of the Bible, because 
" it is a collection of ancient books by many different hands, 
of many widely differing dates, written in languages under- 
stood now only by scholars, and treating of things unfamiliar 
to men of the present time." He further showed that the 
Bible can only be understood by those who apply the same 
principles of study as they would to other historical literature, 
and that all other desires must be subordinated " to the simple 
determination of discovering what the several writers really 
meant to say." Alas, how rare is this attitude of mind 1 But 
among those who attain to it there is a growing consensus of 
opinion that the Bible is a book fertile in instruction but beset 
with limitations; valuable as a friend, treacherous as a master ; 
great in its humanity but small in its divinity ; earth's master- 
piece of the spirit, but far too full of defects to claim a heavenly 
origin. When we learn that religion springs not from the 
Bible, then the Bible becomes a beautiful help in the religious 
life. 



Bishop Potter, of New York, is making an appeal to the 
Protestants of America for help to build a great cathedral in 
that city. Of course the bishop thinks that the building 
would have to be controlled by the "only Protestant denom- 
ination whose ritual fits it to take charge of a cathedral," but 
he hopes that Methodists, Congregationalists, etc., will not 
hesitate on that account to lend a hand. A true cathedral is, 
to our mind, the most surpassing and sublime outcome of the 
human soul in matter. But cathedrals spring only out of living 
faith; they never come out of half-beliefs, raake-bdieves or 
"would-like-to-believes." The faith that finds its corner- 
stone resting on the theory of a fallen Adam and a traditional 
revelation can not in the nineteenth century repeat the archi- 
tectural inspirations of the fifteenth century. When the 
religion of character and the faith in the unities of religion 
begin to find embodiment in an organization and a ritual, 
then and not till then will the inspiration come that will paint 
holy pictures, compose great oratorios, and build noble 
buildings for religion. 

Doctor Thomas is reported by a Jamestown paper as hav- 
ing said at the New Theology school at Chautauqua ': "As geol- 
ogy is not in the books but in the earth, so religion is not in 
churches, but in human souls. The trouble with the church 
is that it has put too much emphasis on creed, and too little 
on character ; too much on what men believe, and too little 
on what they are and should be. I do not know an instance 
in history when at a church trial it was asked of a man ' Is he 
good?' What sort of man is he?' But always it has been 
asked « What does he believe?' This it was that burned and 
hanged witches in our country, and persecuted martyrs in all 
times — difference of belief." How right the good Doctor is 
and yet how slow even liberal people are to recognize the full 
force of the truth. " Line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept." Let the missionary work be continued until the em- 
phasis is shifted from words to deeds and the piety of men and 
of churches is measured by their life rather than by the creeds 
they sign or the theories of the universe which they may hold 

At the opening of the Lakeside School of New Theology 
Doctor Townsend thus defined the source and meaning of the 
expression as he understands it : 

"Religion is aspiration, trust, love, the uplift of the soul 
towards another higher and holier than itself. 

"Theology is the attempted intellectual explanation qf 
these feelings of religion. Thus you can see that a man may 
be religious without being a theologian, as he may be a theo- 
logian without being religious. 

" Religion is older than theology. Before there was the 
Christian New Testament or the Hebrew scripture, men aspired 
and worshiped. In the far off twilight of human history we 
cannot go back so far as to find men who did not pray. But 
it is an intellectual -necessity of man's nature, that he must 
explain things. He feels and then he thinks. He admires 
the flower before he stops to ask how the flower grew. But 
he always in the end asks how. He must chain his feeling to 
a fact. He must explain, he will see the relation of things. 

" Thus you see religion was followed by a theology, that is, 

an attempted intellectual explanation of its feelings. 

****** 

"The New Theology then is the flower of theologic 
thought — the modern, the more scriptural and more natural 
explanation, which men are essaying to make, of the great 
world-old truths of religion. 

" It is the latter and truer putting of theology. That whic 1 
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I felt with great insistance before I left the Methodist church 
was that Christian truth should be restated. I did not then 
use the expression New Theology, but afterward adopted it, as 
the best expression, on the whole, I could find. As far as I 
know, the expression was used first by the Swiss mystic, Amie. 

" But you may ask wherein does the New Theology, as you 
teach it, differ from the Andover New Theology ? In this, that 
it demands a restatement of all the great truths of Christianity, 
while that is simply the expression of a hope in the future 
world for those, who, in this world, had no opportunity to be- 
lieve on Christ. The New Theology, as I apprehend it, de- 
mands not only the restatement of the doctrines of punish- 
ment, but of all the doctrines. But wherein does the New 
Theology differ from Universalism or Unitarianism? Univer- 
salism is a fixed elaborate system of theology. You can tell 
just what it teaches. But the New Theology is forming, not 
yet formed. 

" Unitarianism is an elaborated system. The New Theology 
has just commenced its work. It demands a restatement, but 
does not say it is ma.de. 

" But are not you making statements of a New Theology? 
Yes, tentatively, but no statements of mine can be final or 
authoritative. But many on this side and across the ocean are 
gathering the materials, — this one brings a timber, this one 
shapes a stone, some artist is carving a statue for its prize, and 
by and by the Parthenon of the noble affirmation of God's 
great truths will rise over the fallen systems of the theologies 
of the past. So the New Theology is broad and inclusive 
enough to embrace all classes of devout and earnest souls. A 
Catholic, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, may be a New Theolo- 
gian. The New Theology does not deny God, Christ, Atone- 
ment, Punishment, the Bible, but it does affirm that these great 
ideas must have a fresh and nobler expression." 



Idealism. 



Always it has been possible to divide men into two classes 
— those who test and judge the actual by the ideal, and those 
who try the ideal by the actual. We will not discuss now this 
difference, which turns on many points, and could not be 
treated with justice to either class without many nice but 
honest distinctions and careful qualifications; suffice it now 
to say, without giving a reason for the faith that is in us, that 
we like better to enthrone the ideal and bring the actual be- 
fore it, than to cover the actual with ermine to judge the 
ideal. We say this in the sense of Lowell's saying, " To have 
greatly dreamed, precludes low ends;" and of George Mac- 
donald's, "The ideal is the only absolute real; " and of Hos- 

mer's, 

" Thy good is prophecy 
Of better still to be. 
In the future thou shalt find 
How far the Fact hath left behind 
Thy fondest Dream ;" 

and of Gannett's, 

" For this I know, — 
That our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above, what God will show ; 
That his commonest thing hides a wonder vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never passed ; 
That his/act in the present, or in the to-be, 
Outshines the best that we think we see ; " 

and of this, from Mrs. Woolley, — "A widening knowledge 
of men and things may bring diminished faith in immediate 
results, though it need not do that if we estimate results on 
the side of character and self-discipline. When enthusiasm 
dies it is because it has been too much engrossed in these 
immediate results ; but it is the very essence of faith to wait 
the unseen and far off." 

To this same purpose is the following from a friend's letter, 
to which we like to give currency : "... I don't see how 
any ideal can be unattainable because of its loftiness or grand- 
eur. You know I am an evolutionist. Our ideals grow as we 
grow. When we have attained the ideals of one stage of 
growth, another set of ideals have taken their places, so that, 



in fact, there are always before us unattained ideals ; but that 
is a different thing from saying that we may have unattainable 
ideals. But our experience teaches us, too, that we never, 
or seldom, attain to our ideals in their original forms. 
As we approach them they take different shapes, and what we 
do attain to is somewhat, possibly very, different from the 
original conception in the mind. Yet it would scarcely be 
for that reason correct to say that our ideals are never attained 
and are not attainable. Indeed, the real often excels the 
ideal. The achievements of manhood may and often do ex- 
cel in true heroism and grandeur and greatness and nobility 
the dreams and fancies of youth. Such fancies are, in fact, 
never realized, though they are often excelled. The reality 
may be higher and greater, more beautiful and more noble 
than that of which we dreamed. 

" Now, in the various phases of existence we find about the 
same sort of philosophy applicable, that is to say, in matters 
of religion, of morals, of intellectual accomplishment, of 
social affairs, of government, of physical research, of commer- 
cial transactions, etc. If there were a possibility of the exist- 
ence of an unattainable ideal, we should most likely, I fancy, 
find it in the realm of morals ; yet I can scarcely believe that 
any man ever entertained a higher ideal than that which was, 
as history relates, actually exemplified in the life of Jesus. 
But it is possible, nay, indeed, it is probablt, that history, a s 
it comes to us, 'may be somewhat at fault; for while 'the 
good that men do lives after them, the evil is oft interred 

with their bones.' Of course, too, the Bishop of D in 

' Les Miserables' is a creature of Hugo's imagination. But 
I think I have known one man (now living) who comes very 
near to the attainment of these very lofty ideals. I know one 
man intimately, and have known him since my childhood, 
and have never known him to do a wrong to any human being, 
or to any member of the brute creation, from whose lips I 
never heard a word that indicated a dishonest or immoral 
thought. I do not claim that he never made a mistake, but 
• I never knew him to do an act or to utter a word that im- 
peached his morality, even though measured by the ideals 
furnished us in the writings of Confucius, in the New Testa- 
ment, or in the imaginary characters introduced in the 
writings of our best modern authors. That man is my own 
uncle, the brother of my father. When I try to conceive a 
perfect man morally, I take Uncle Reuben as my model. I 
can scarcely conceive of a more perfect man with similar 
mental endowments. He comes up to my ideal. In all the 
years of intimate acquaintance with him I never knew him in 
a single instance, or for a single instant, to fall below the 
highest moral standard that I have been able to erect, and 
during many years of that time no one except his own imme- 
diate family knew him better than I did." 

How it does put heart in us to meet such testimonies ! How 
it cheers the whole world to our eyes ! In the tender Bible 
stories the advent of Jesus was marked by a great light from 
heaven and angels' songs in the midst of it. So, when we meet 
this goodness along the common ways of life, a light breaks 
and the air is full of song. We always have liked the faith of 
that sturdy perfectionist (the good Father Taylor, of Boston, 
we believe it was) who, when asked if he really thought there 
had been ever any one so good as Jesus, cried out, "Millions, 
sir!" 

Our fiiend ex* ends his idealism without hesitation from the 
individual to the general, from the home to the government 
and the race. He says, — " It is probable that your ideal and 
my ideal will never be realized in form, but I have faith to be- 
lieve that in the matter of human governments, as in all 
things else, the future will bring forth realities far more 
grand, far more beautiful, far better than anything of which 
we, or the most far-seeing men that ever lived, are able faintly 
to conceive. I have a great deal of faith in the future of 
humanity in this world. I have faith to believe that the time 
will come when man will be not ' a little lower than the 
angels, ' but in everything that is true and good and great, 
eminently higher than the gods of past ages, or the conception 
of the Deity which occupies the minds of many intelligent 
people of the present day." J. v. b. 
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Unrounded Lives. 

Unrounded lives, all incomplete, 

I he ranks of humau effort fill, 
While yet the heart, in mournful beat, 

Preserves unbroken silence still. 

A woman wears a martyr's crown, 

Whose thorns have pierced but claimed no cry, 
As love ne'er cast a tribute down, 

To brighten life, in passing by. 

Her lips are mute with songs unsung, 

But speak with consolation sweet, 
When other hearts, with anguish wrung, 

Bring ail their sorrows to her feet. 

Virginia G. Ellard. 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 



Why I Am a Heathen. 

Wong Chin Foo, in an article in the North American Re- 
view, on " Why I Am a Heathen," seeks with that diplomacy 
which is native to foreigners to criticise our boasted Christian- 
ity, and to point out the errors and sins of our western civili- 
zation. He is impressed with the fact that the pure religion 
of Jesus is a farce, and that the church is more devoted to a 
worship of the "golden calf" than to a religion which em- 
phasizes love to man and God. He brings to account the 
creeds of various churches, showing that in thought they are 
contradictions. He arrays some argument to show why the Chi- 
nese, as disciples of Confucius, are truer men and women than 
we " westernites " as followers of Jesus. He condemns our 
industrial system as a breeder of poverty and want, and points 
strongly to the disregard the Chinese government has for 
labor-saving machinery. He declares that the religion of 
Confucius has so operated on the Chinese that there is in a 
year less murders and less robbery among a pbpulation of 
400,000,000 than are committed in the same time by the peo- 
ple of New York. He touches upon marriage and refers to 
the education of children and the treatment of criminals. He 
says that the Chinese possess a printed history of 3500 years 
and a national history of 4000 years, and that as a people 
they had passed through mythology, superstition, witchcraft, 
established religion to a philosophical one. 

On finishing the article I made a few after reflections. 
Here is a people that is about to die from perfection. Here 
is a great nation who, to speak figuratively, are so pious that 
they have to hold on to the bushes for fear of being suddenly 
translated. Here is a great empire on parade, very much like 
the little boy who, with pantaloons rolled up, was trying to 
show the world his brass tipped boots. I wondered whether 
I had not made a mistake in embracing the Christian religion; 
but since he said nothing whatever about Universalists, and 
the flash of his eye did not scorch that denomination, I began 
to take breath and think that some good Universalist had 
spoken to him how many of us were " heathen " to the alleged 
established faith of the churches, and how we were conscious 
of their good behavior (for we never sent a missionary to the 
Chinese to tell them about their ancestry who were in hell, 
nor did we suppose that they were so bad as the ordinary mis- 
sionary represented them), and especially of their advanced 
civilization. 

This celebrated Chinese reddens our face by his bold insin- 
uations. He forgets that we are passing through crises more 
terrible than those which ever threatened the Chinese empire, 
and that as a civilization we are rushing as a fresh born river 
into channels and along shores which bring woe and want to 
many men and women. He may condemn us for a false hu- 
manity, for industrial slavery, for the vices which grow up 
alongside the colleges and churches, for corrupt statesmen, 
for bad government and for an unpractical religion. I ask 
him whether the Chinese could do any better under our cir- 



cumstances. We hold that life means activity — they seem to 
believe that it is death. We are glad that the Chinese are so 
compassionate, that they invite us to accept the religion of 
Confucius. We wonder why so many Chinese came across 
the Pacific to taste the fruit which grew on the tree of our 
western civilization — thus depreciating American labor. We 
ask if this is a specimen of the religion of Confucius ? The 
point is this. The moral law is the same in China as it is in 
Europe or America. Jesus did not invent the moral law any 
more than did Newton invent the law of gravity. He dis- 
covered it. He said it should be obeyed as obediently as the 
law of gravity. The moral law is expressed perhaps clearly, 
but not completely, in the decalogue or the ten command- 
ments. It may be condensed into love to man and God. It 
bids us to live righteously, and righteousness depends largely 
upon knowledge, education. We may, therefore, never know 
what absolute right is, for we hold that God has placed us 
here to learn how to be good by discovering the laws and con- 
ditions of goodness. Now Wong Chin Foo condemns our 
qivilization because the mass of men live contrary to the 
morals of Christ. Suppose they did accept the religion of 
Confucius? Will confession or profession make a Chinese 
good ? Would a change of faith make a man good who al- 
ready knows what duty, what right, what truth is ? This is 
the error of our life — we do not live as we ought. But much 
is to be accounted for, climate, circumstances, habits, envi- 
ronment, all have a warring influence on the life we try to live. 
We as Americans are ever ready to compare notes. But mod- 
esty forbids us sometimes in drawing up illustrations and ex- 
amples of national greatness, which go far to discourage older 
principalities. We might say to Chin Foo that we are satis- 
fied with our government when aware of the .operation of his 
own, and that our civilization although largely dependent upon 
Christian institutions is not the result of any state religion, 
but is the expression of a people who know what right is, but 
who sacrifice in despair the good of the majority to the good 
of the few. We shall not boast of our charities, for we have 
proven that we cannot look upon misery without a tear, and 
on poverty without pain. We are a benevolent nation, let 
me say that without fear of rebuke. Our churches need re- 
construction but many are beginning to see how the shining 
figure of Christ is again moving before the world in loving 
embrace with Confucius and all good teachers as the inspir- 
ation of a struggling humanity. 

J. C. F. Grumbinb. 

Norway and Unitarianism. 

Rev. Kristofer Janson has made a move, for which some of 
us have long waited and sighed. He invites us to subscribe 
for a monthly Unitarian paper or magazine in our own Nor- 
wegian language. Hurrah ! And the programme goes far 
to satisfy even the most radical of us. It promises liberality 
and reform -advocacy in all things. The paper is not to act 
the blind mole to the great social questions, problems and 
sorely needed reforms of our day. That is good. We are 
nauseated with theology separated from practical morality 
and social life. It seems our first (lasting, — for two or three 
attempts to start such a paper have already been made with 
more enthusiasm than money, and solely by Norwegian money) 
Unitarian organ means to make its relfgion something more 
than selfish piety or selfish culture, — a real working force of 
good will to all men and faith in the All-Father. Our 
heartiest welcome to it; and down with the sighs that keep 
rising, because we have had to wait so long for this " Voice 
in the Wilderness." The first Norwegian paper, that will 
try to be at once reasonable and religious ! What joy the 
thought gives us who well remember the years when the Old 
Faith tore our being in two by the conflicting demands ot 
reason and of heart upon us. The first paper that will try to 
make us good, without commanding us to be stupid first ; the 
first so to speak the great words of religion that the stars and 
flowers and waves and winds will not seem to laugh over 
them ! For again we remember how ridiculously small the 
old religion appeared to us, [^Qffjf^JW denied it with an 
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annihilating smile, when, having in agony of heart sought 
light within the dear old church walls, we again came out 
into the bright sunshine or mild starlight, when again we heard 
the waves speak, or felt the breeze caressing us. Yes, all the 
heartstrings within us do sing with more of joy and hope to- 
day than for long times past, because a banner is to be lifted 
up on our mountains, around whicli our people can gather 
heart and mhuL Oh, speak loudly, strongly, Mr. Jansen, 
that all who now feel and suffer as we once did, may hear and 
be saved — saved from unbelief and a life of cold, despairing 
defiance ! 

Thank God ! it is thus to be done, the great work. Not 
forever shall darkness rule over our fair and beloved land; not 
forever shall it make our people walk in gloom and sadness, 
with minds clouded and befogged, with hearts chilled by 
fears and doubts and the impossibility'of believing and hoping. 
No, the first light of dawn is here. We too are to have an 
organized might working to give our people the infinitely 
precious blessing of a rational faith. God be thanked ! Yes, 
rejoice freely within us, Norwegian hearts, the long, long, sad 
waiting gives you a right to rejoice "beyond measure;" re- 
joice that at last the golden light is beginning to play on. our 
hilltops. Our people will awake at last to the glory of life, 
to the love of God and man, and be happy ; sunshine will 
come over the minds; warm winds will melt the coldness, — and 
thus will be beautified love and faith and hope in our valleys! 

Ah, Mr. Janson, there is not a Norwegian who knows a 
rational faith but must envy you the power placed in your 
hands, — of introducing that faith amongst our people, — of 
religionizing our much rationalism and rationalizing our 
much religion. A Norwegian conld have received no larger 
blessing than what is yours; may you have wisdom and grace 
to make the very taiost of it. Strike hard, and build like an 
able master builder and our envy shall all run into love and 
praise. 

To understand our feelings you Americans would have to 
feel your heart clinging to some part of this earth, where 
nature seemed doubly beautiful, and tender as a mother, and 
all common things had a sacred, tender meaning, and to see 
an old faith hung like a damp, chilling mist over it, and to 
know of a new faith which could replace that mist with warm, 
beautiful sunshine; you would have to remember the agony 
that old faith cost you, as we remember it, the groaning 
s prayers for blind faith at which our mind scornfully laughed 
and mused the next minute; the prayers for " light," which 
were answered, though the answers but made the agony worse; 
the vain, fruitless search from church to church for " light " 
to live by ; the beggings of the heart to be allowed to trust 
an<J be at rest, the protests of reason seeing no honorable 
way of so doing. Oh, yes, even " theology " and " doctrine" 
have saving power. 

How we have longed, longed for this preaching of a rational 
faith amongst the people we love with all our heart and soul 
and strength, and believe in in spite of all faults and sins, and 
feel able to do and to live greatly, *s soon as it is able to 
believe. Its curse is skepticism developed even into quiet, re- 
signed unbelief. The educated classes of our people have 
largely long ago ceased to have any faith, being too well edu- 
cated mentally to accept the only faith they ever hear preached 
— the Lutheran. And that lack of faith (the fact has its 
" moral " and lesson fo*r you this side the water, also,) results 
in a dearth of nobler motives, of higher living, in a dreadful 
conservatism, indifference, and satisfaction with whatever 
circumstances make for them or of them, in a deadened con- 
science, in a sort of spiritual laziness ; in ignorance of all laws 
or motives but those of ancient custom. The blood is good 
and keeps alive a sort of instinctive reverence for right and 
truth, instinctive uprightness, — our best inheritance from the 
days when the old faith was really believed. And great men- 
tal activity has kept us in the front rank of civilized nations 
in all outward respects. We pride ourselves in one of the 
very best of public school systems developed in spite of pov- 
erty and other extraordinary difficulties. We pride ourselves 
in the freest and most democratic constitution of any mon- 
archy in the world, — of being in fact as free and democratic 



a nation as there is anywhere. We pride ourselves in a ma- 
terial development for our small natural resources as marvel- 
ous as that of the United States, and we pride ourselves in 
having no aristocracy of any kind, nor any class of politicians, 
in having effectively abolished all aristocratic titles and privi- 
leges over 60 years ago. And we pride ourselves in a people 
which cannot be proved to stand behind any in physical, 
mental or moral build. 

But that skepticism has checked all forward moral activity; 
and works every day more and more to deaden the people , 
it has allowed vices to flourish and grow strong amongst us, 
growing daily stronger and more widespread. 

It is that skepticism in which we see the danger and draw- 
back to our country. We have had no Channing; if we had — 
there would have been little Norwegian immigration in this 
country; we should have had a little paradise at home. But he 
was sent to you, and you have kept him and his word to your- 
selves alone. You had a missionary work to do ; for some rea- 
son it was not done. We have had no Channing; we may still 
have him ; if so his audience will be enormous ; thousands 
groan in spirit for him. 

But our liberalism, our rational religion and preaching 
happened to set up their pulpit in literature and not in the 
church, and we have reaped both the advantages and dis- 
advantages thereof. The advantage has been a peerless, 
widespread, almost universal liberalism and radicalism in all 
matters of thought ; the disadvantages have been the concep- 
tion of religion and righteousness as poetic dreams and 
dramatic themes rather than as life and reality, — a wide 
breach between the ideal and the real, — a feeling that the ideal 
is for poetry and stage only, — that reality is not to be and 
cannot be idealized. We have had no pulpit-mediation be- 
tween poet and people, such as you have. And our liberalism, 
our rationalism has lost the simplicity, directness, naturalness 
and reverence only a liberal pulpit could have given it. We 
possess all the best elements of Unitarianism, but they are to 
us as yet only a rainbow of hope and prophecy in the sky, — 
only poetry ; we need a liberal pulpit to draw them down to 
earth and daily life and make them appear real, possible and 
necessary. IT Americans ever think of sending missionaries 
to us let them remember this, that we have less need of new 
thought than of men who can make clear, and real, and to 
seem practicable our own best thoughts. Our literature is 
full of "liberal scripture," our poets have already done much 
to furnish a " Unitarian hymn book." We need men to clear 
our thoughts and convert them into principles, men who c-^n 
give us faith in our own best ideas, men whose own lives move 
on higher levels, propelled by nobler motives and with wider 
orbits. We need the idealistic actor more than the idealistic 
thinker; and for the idealistic talker — we don't need him and 
don't want him. But we do need an idealism with faith and 
thought enough to make it a religion, a reverence, a moral 
leaven in real life, a builder of real churches and not merely 
of " temples in the air." 

Our educated classes do largely look upon our established 
and almost only church as a merely preventive police organi- 
zation, — something to frighten and charm the poor, the 
masses, into submission to their lot, and fear of doing too 
much evil or harm. They themselves expect no help from it, 
and receive none. Amongst the most ignorant the old faith 
is but a gross superstition, with some ennobling elements in it. 
And it loses ground more and more everywhere, — loses even 
its restraining influence over the ignorant, even its police 
utility. Asa moral leaven it was long, long ago il hors de 
combat ;" as a spiritual institution it is as dead as a mummy. 
Its best friends rest their hopes only in radical reforms within 
it, and such church reforms are to-day foremost in our pub- 
lic life. Would it not have been wise and well had Unitari- 
ans long ago endeavored to sow a few good seeds here, — if 
nothing more than translations of some of the best Unitarian 
writings? " Are we our brother's guardian ?" you ask. Cer- 
tainly not ; not ours at least. I trust we can, and shall, 
work out our own salvation with our own hands, heads and 
pockets. 
Yet here American Unitarianism will at last, through Mr. 
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Janson's paper, allow a ray of the light given it to fall over 
amongst us. And surely none could be better equipped for 
such a work by nature than Mr. Janson. Himself a poet, he 
ought to be able to absorb all that is good and strong in 
American Unitarianism, and in his Norwegian poet-heart 
melt it, and rid it of its peculiar Americanisms and bring it 
forth to us a Norwegian Unitarianism. For American Unita- 
rianism needs that transformation to be able to strike roots 
into our hearts and national life. We (Jon't want any " for- 
eign mission " amongst us, and we cannot quite feel at home 
with American Unitarianism. If you will not too grossly 
misunderstand me, we do need something a little softer, a 
little more tender-hearted, " sentimental ;" we do have some 
"weak 91 spots in our hearts which must be touched, or our 
allegiance is but partial, — then we need something a little 
more of the " glory-shouting* ' kind, and something which 
will "go to the hands and muscles" as well as to the head 
and heart. We have our peculiar needs and sentiments, and 
even our own peculiar " heads.* 1 And Unitarianism is able 
to fit them all by a little national transmutation. 

The problems a Norwegian rational church has to solve 
are many and great. It must be to us a//, or it will be to 
us nothing. It must be able to inspire new motives and 
life into weary and empty souls, reorganize a nation disunited, 
disorganized by superstition and skepticism — into a true 
church, in that word's noblest sense. It must be able to 
inaugurate great and sweeping moral reforms under its ban- 
ner, and raise individual character to higher levels. 

That is what we need; and our faith and hope in Unitari- 
anism are caused by our belief that it contains the needed 
elements. 

****** 

We need inspiring motives rather than beautiful doctrines. 
Theology, however liberal, can no more move us than poetry 
will stop the cholera. Yet we will be glad to borrow (take 
or steal) whatever great thoughts we find anywhere. We have 
a wealth of them, and so have you, and yours shall be ours 
as well as our own. That is our " mission " we have already 
established. Since you did not send your good seed to us 
we have come here to take it, and send it back. And you will 
not be angry to know that we have our eyes on many ship- 
loads of precious things amongst you which we mean to take 
without asking permission. We don't care much for your 
" broad acres " and " miles and miles of fruitful land ;" our 
own rocks and narrow valleys suit us better. But we do care 
for your wealth of noble and vivifying thoughts, and mean to 
make them ours. We will gladly give you our own in return, 
if you care for them ; if not, still yours shall be ours, and no 
doubt Mr. Janson's paper will be a sort of spiritual telegraph 
between your country and ours, along which the best in 
English and American literature will perpetually pass over 
into our mental atmosphere and enrich us. 

Such are our reasons for rejoicing in Mr. Janson's under- 
taking. It is to us the greatest task to be done for Norway. 
But should we have been overestimating his proposed paper 
and its work; should our hopes therein fail, still the work, 
the work of Norway's moral and mental upbuilding and en- 
riching; of its organization into a true, a living church, will go 
on, for many minds and hearts are now at work on that gieat 
task in different ways. The needs and spiritual disorganiza- 
tion of our country are producing a hungering, loving search 
after truth and right ; a warm and righteous patriotism. 

" And our love shall be the seed 

To bear the fruit we need. 
****** 

My land will I defend, 

My land will I befriend, 
And my son, to help its fortunes and be faithful, will I train ; 

Its weal shall be my prayer, 

And its want shall be my care, 
From the rugged old snow-mountains to the cabins by the main/' 

H. Tambs Lyche. 

P. S. — Just as this article is concluded, I am in receipt of 
the fourth number of a well-filled, good-looking Swedish 



monthly, published in Minneapolis by two Swedes, and evi- 
dently without foreign help. It seems to have come to stay, 
and thus to have the honor of being our first Scandinavian 
organ for rational religiousness. 



At the Grave of Emerson. 

Spirit serene and sweet, farewell ! 

The cold earth mourns for thee ; 

Winds chant thy threnody ; 
A thousand hearts throb with the knell, — 

Farewell ! Farewell ! 

Master of life and death, farewell 1 

The awful sphinx once more 

Sits brooding as of yore ; 
The secret on her lips, oh tell, 

And then farewell ! 

Prophet beloved of men, farewell ! 

From what far sun-lit height, 

In grander, loftier flight, 
Does the freed soul its rapture tell, f 

And breathe farewell ? 

Poet and Seer of truth, farewell ! 

The inner silence thrills ; 

We see the star-crowned hills ; 
Thy voice like an exultant bell 

Repeats, — Farewell ! 

" Brothers, the soul knows no farewell ! 
It is nor here, nor there ; 
Illimitable and fair, 
Its ebb and flow, life's ocean swell, 
No secrets tell. 

"The soul is its own oracle; 

And hearts that love and bleed 
The sphinx's lesson read ; 
O'er heights of heaven and depths of hell 
Stand sentinel. 

" All-Being's holy calm to tell 
Those silent lips are set ; 
The ages plod and fret ; 
Still glows within decay's dark cell 
Soul's miracle." 

Slow dies the voice from glen and dell ; 
The inner silence thrills, 
But o'er the star-crowned hills 

Gray mists descend ; broken the spell ! 
Farewell! Farewell! 



Concord Summek School of Philosophy. 



Sarah E. Burton. 



No Time to Think. 

We live in a perpetual whirl. Every moment here is a fresh 
distraction, every hour a new excitement. We rush hither 
and thither, receiving at every turn a fresh current of some 
electric emotion, until at last we become little better than 
mere tennis balls, driven backward and forward by the racket 
of circumstance. We bolt our books as savages bolt their 
food. The thoughts of others stream through our minds as 
water through the sieve. In place of thought there is substi- 
tuted the perpetual titillation of the mind by the printed 
record of the thoughts or the acts of others. We have not 
time to do anything. Science is perpetually lengthening our 
day and shortening the inevitable waste of time. The railway 
and the telegraph have enormously economized time, and the 
more we save the less we seem to have. Yet the day is as 
long as it was when Eliphaz, the Temanite, discoursed on the 
eternities to Job among his potsherds, and the twenty-four 
hours are told out with the same precision as when they suf- 
ficed to the Romans to conquer the world. 

Why is it? Why have we no time to think? Because 
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we don't think it worth while to think. Take, for instance, 
the case of Mr. G. He thinks, no doubt, a good deal. But 
he is often at a loss for a time to think out the problems with 
which he is concerned. We do not say this because he so 
often seems to have no time in which to make up his mind, 
but because his observations on the subject show the familiarity 
that can alone be born of fellow feeling and sad experience. 
Yet Mr. G. constantly does things which he need not do, 
which take up time that might be spared for thinking. Take 
shaving, for instance. Kirke White is said to have learned 
Greek by devoting to its study the quarter of an hour which 
would othwise have been sacrificed every day in reaping the 
worthless stubble of the chin. If all the shaved men of Lon- 
don were to devote a quarter of an hour every morning to 
sober serious reflection, to thinking over the solution of the 
social questions, what a different world it would be! But if 
a man comes down unshaved he falls at once under the 
scourge of asocial lash, wielded in the first case by his women- 
folk, and afterwards by his friends, whereas no immediate 
penalty is prescribed for neglecting the study of the gravest 
problems of society. Life, according to all the moralists, is 
too precious a thing to be frittered away in exchanging a black 
tie for a white one, or a brown coat for the regulation swal- 
low tail. Yet the most necessary thinking will be left 
unthought rather than that a great social convention should 
be neglected. And as it is with shaving and dressing for 
dinner, so it is with all the numberless fetters which society 
has forged for the individual. We lose our life in the endless 
multiplicity of trivialities, and we fritter away our minds over 
the endless tittle-tattle of the world. Newspapers, no doubt, 
are largely responsible for this. The newspaper is the great 
gossipmonger of the day, and gossip is not innocuous because 
it is printed — however much it may lack the " inspiration of 
personality.' ' — English Paper. 



children can perfectly understand, and emphasizes the impor- 
tant words by pictures, stories and lessons from life. 

The works of God referred to are made to draw out 
thoughts of His love and care, and lessons of trust and obedi 
ence are taught simply and naturally. Would that ail our 
little ones had such wise instruction, satisfying their wonder- 
ing minds and impelling them onward toward truth and 
goodness ! m. p. l. 



THE HOME. 



A Doorway Picture. 

Close by the open door she stands, 

Tall and slender, erect and fair; 
Her baby climbs, with dimpled hands, 

And mounts beside her a stately chair. 

Grasping her garment's silken fold, 
He laughs, with wild-rose lips apart; 

His head, all crowned with curling gold, 
Comes just as high as his mother's heart. 

Beautiful boy ! though you win through life 
Wihdom and honor, wealth and art, 

You will never reach, in this world of strife, 
To a higher place than your mother's heart. 

— Mrs. L. G. Mc Vean % in Sunday School Times' 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Drone's Honey. A Novel. By Sophie May. Boston : Lee & Shepard* 

Standing as Sophie May does, in the first ranks of juvenile 
wi iters, not a little pleasure is found in the perusal of her first 
effort in the novel line, which she calls "Drone's Honey." 
There are fine dashes of humor and conventional pictures of 
distress; and while the story itself is laid among New 
England hills, breezy and beautiful, and always dear to those 
who know them, the writer possesses in no small degree a gift 
for description which never becomes tiresome to the most 
indifferent reader, — together with somewhat fine handling of 
widely diversified characters. If one may detect here and 
there a subtle lack of finish, and possibly a suggestion of trite- 
ness, it is readily excusable and more than balanced by the 
delicate weaving of fine thoughts and artistic fancies. For the 
true heroine, Theodate, the story ends a la mode, i. e. } unsat- 
isfactorily, a*nd leaves ample room for an interesting sequel. 



The Literary World closes its notice ot the Rolfe-Hersey 
^edition of Browning's "A Blot on the 'Scutcheon," and other 
dramas, as follows: 

'"The fact that Shakespeare is the only name suggested as we try to deal 
with Browning's dramatic quality, is itself a testimony to the grade of his 
work. If the first drama in this book does not convince the reader of 
Browning's right to be judged as seriously as Shakespeare, then we much 
overrate "A Blot on the 'Scutcheon." ' 

" Such a remark as that, coming from so warm-hearted a Shakesperian 
as Doctor Rolfe, carries weight, and we commend it to the notice of those 
\who are in the habit of sneering at the name of Browning." 



Sunday Lessons for Infants at School and at Home. By Aunt Amy. 
London: Sunday-school Association. Chicago: Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society. Cloth, pp. 136. Price, 75 cents. 

A charming little volume has just been published by the 
Sunday-school Association of London, as a guide to mothers 
and teachers of infant schools. Nothing could be better or 
more entirely opposed to the old-fashioned way of imparting 
religious truth — far above the heads of the little ones. 

The authoress (Aunt Amy) takes a simple hymn which the 



Miss Greene's Way. 

BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

When the bell rang for recess, Christie and Arnold pre- 
fl:<b#lcd / 3t hemsel ves at Miss Greene's desk. With drooping 
heads and flushed countenances from which the smiles had not 
wholly departed, they managed to say, in a shamefaced 
manner — 

" Miss Allen sent us to yon." 

" Sentjwa to me?" asked Miss Greene, in a grave, surprised 
tone. Lowering her voice, she added, " For what?" 

The smiles had all gone now. " For laughing in the class." 

" Had Miss Allen asked you not to laugh ?" 

"Yes'rr." 

" And you refused to grant her request ?'* 

"Yes'm." The heads were lower now. 

" What would you think, boys, of a gentleman who refused 
to grant a lady's request, provided the request was a proper 
one?" 

A long pause. Silence was a very effective weapon in Miss 
Greene's hands. She never hurried her pupils for an answer, 
when conscience was working within. Still, the boys knew 
she was waiting for an answer. At last Christie ventured to 
speak. 

" Shouldn't think he was very gentlemanly." 

" You did not think of that, I presume, when you refused 
to grant Miss Allen's request." 

Another silence. 

" Boys, I am ashamed of you I" 

The little faces were very serious now. The amusing inci- 
dent was forgotten. Toes squirmed in shoes in a way toes 
have when boys feel uncomfortable. At last Arnold looked 
up, with an earnest, troubled look on his dear face. 

" What can we do about it, Miss Greene?" 

" What ought you to do about it? What would any gen- 
tleman, who had offended a lady, do?" 

After some thought, Christie answered : 

" He'd say, ' 'Scuse me.' " Arnold added, " He'd 'poler- 
gize." 

" Yes, he would, and he ought to ; that is, if he did not in- 
tend to offend again. If he did, it would be adding insult to 
injury." 

" May we 'polergize to Miss Allen?" 

" Certainly you may, if you do not in'end to offend her 
again. That is just what a gentleman would do>and I know, 
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boys, that down deep in your hearts you mean to be gentle- 
men. 

The quick, glad look of relief from their shame passed over 
both faces. 

" But, boys," — Miss Greene's voice was very impressive in 
those firm, low tones, — " boys, remember this: either you 
must govern yourselves, or I must do it for you. If you can 
take care of yourselves, I would so much rather you would ; 
but if you cannot, then I must." ' 

The lesson was not soon forgotten, and Miss Allen never 
again had occasion to send those boys to the principal. If 
ever they began to grow restless, she had only to say quietly, 
" Boys, must I send you to Miss Greene?" 

The assistants in Miss Greene's building used to say, " I do 
not know how she does it, but the goodness that comes to a 
boy after he has been to Miss Greene always seems to come to 
stay." 

Months after the incident described above, Arnold gave, 
unconsciously, the clew to Miss Greene's success with her 
boys. His little brother George was fractious and giving his 
mother much trouble. The following dialogue was reported 
by the mother : 

" George, I wish you went to Miss Greene's school ! " 

"Why?" 

" 'Cause then you'd have to mind ! " 

" What'd she do to me if I didn't?" 

" Do ! She wouldn't do anything, but she'd make you feel 
as if you must / " — The American Teacher. 



THE LEGEND OF HAMLET. 



Fred and the Mice. 

Fred was a little five-year old boy. Everybody loved him, 
or he was a contented and happy child. He thought him- 
self a little hero, and often, armed with a stick, made war on 
the chickens and geese. Although Fred thought himself so 
brave, there was one animal of which he was much afraid. 
What do you think it was ? Well, it was a mouse ! Such a 
little animal could make our young hero tremble and cry. 

In the evening, when Fred went to bed, he was obliged to 
go through an unused room, where the mice seemed to hold 
possession. When he saw them running over the floor or 
heard them gnawing, he would cry, in a cowardly way, for 
his mamma to come to him. 

One evening his mamma was sick, and his nurse was away 
from home. There was no one there but his papa, who was 
in the sitting-room reading his paper. He told Fred it was 
time to go to bed. 

"O papa, will you not take me to bed? I do not like to 
go through that room alone." 

" What do you fear ? " asked his father. 

"I am afraid of the mice; and I believe there are rats, 
too." 

"If that is all," answered his father, " I can soon help 
you." 

He took pen, ink and paper and quickly wrote the fol- 
lowing : 

'• To all rats and mice in this house : I hereby command 
you to let my little son go through all the rooms of this 
house unmolested. Any rat or mouse that does not obey will 
be dealt with according to law." 

The father signed and then read the paper to his son. 
Fred took it, thanked him, said *'good night" very prettily, 
and went to bed. He was no longer afraid. He had often 
seen his father give passes to people who wished to make a 
railroad journey, so he had a high opinion of passes written 
by his father. 

When he came to the door of the room, he stopped and 
said in a loud voice, " Rats and mice, you can not hurt me, 
for here is my pass." And so he did every night afterward, 
until lie became a large boy, and was no longer afraid of rats 
and mice. — From the German. 



The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as found in the 
works of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, Tate U. S. Con- 
sul at Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie B. Simons. 
Square i8mo , 57 pages. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 



"Invaluable to the Shakespearean student."— University 
Magazine. 

"A very interesting tale of the mythical origin of the 
melancholy Dane."— Saturday Evening Herald. 

" A careful reading of this work would make the play 
even more fascinating." — The Delphic. 

"Mr Hansen was in a position to write a valuable 
treatise, and he did not lose his opportunity."— Cambridge 
Tribune. 

"This small volume mu6t not be judged by its size. In 
c vivid and charming way it gives us the legend of Hamlet 
—a legend which suggested Shakespeare's immortal tragedy. 
* * » * It is a weird, strange story, one tha^ 
must interest ever)*- reader " — Interior. 

"It gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary 
readers in any cheap form."— Prof. WiUiam J. Rotfe, in The 
Literary World.. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by 
t he publishers, CHARLES H KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 



Many people take no care of their money till they have 
come nearly to the end of it, and others do the same wiih 
their time. — Goethe. 



A STUDY OF 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

BY LEWIS G. JANES. 

Revised Edition. 31Q Paget t 8vo. Cloth, Gilt top. Price, $1^0. 

Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according t* 
the historical method j applying the assured results of modern criticism to 
the question of the historical verity of Jesus, the investigation of his life 
and teaching, and the development of organized Christianity. 

EXTRACTS FROM PR CSS NOTICES: 

M A thorough book, a just book, and a practical book,— that is what Dr. 
Janes has given us. * * He has shown remarkable discrimination ia 
what he has brought into his three hundred pages, and in what he has left 
out. There is nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or half explained, while a 
good power of compression, good imagination, quick insight into corre- 
spondences and a firm and proportionate grasp of the subject as a whole, 
have made possible the introduction of a remarkably large number of top- 
ics.. * * We think of no other simple and popular work so well calcu- 
lated to perform the service for which this is intended, and we trust it will 
have a large circulation."— Unitarian Review. 

" Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and one cannot fail to be 
impressed with the care, the honestv, the faithfulness, the impartiality, the 
love of truth, the conservatism exhibited throughout this admirable volume. 
* * We commend the book, not only to Unitarians, but to all who are 
willing to trace, or to see traced in a masterly manner, the operation of 
natural causes, of race, politics, and social conditions generally, upon the 
rise and progress of Christianity."— Popular Science Monthly. 

" The temper and spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, and so fair 
to all opponents, that at must impress those who are impelled to disagree 
with its most prominent conclusions as a model of polite and generous con- 
troversial literature."— Brooklyn Union. 

" A valuable summary on a great subject. * * Evidently Dr. Janes 
has studied loner and carefully. What is more, He judges and reports with 
such balanced judgment that his word weighs whether it weighs for or 
against one's own opinion."— W. C. G. in Unity. 

"As regards its contents in general, it is sound, thorough, accurate. 
xf\\^A^-Religio-PhilosophicarjoMrniL * ulorou « n « * COTTO t 

"Calm, free from bias, intelligent, discriminating, just. • • Mr. 
Janes has, in our opinion, done his work of elucidation remarkably well. 
He has put us all under a deep debt to him by his admirable presentation in 
one small volume of the result of years of careful study." The Index. 

" An exceedingly creditable venture. • * The unpretentious and lucid 
simplicity of style, the fullness of information, and the evident conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking for thoroughness of exposition, which is the spe- 
cial distinction of the book from the beginning- to its close, * * entitle 
this work to high praise, and render it, for popular use, and especially for 
Sunday-school teaching of the liberal sort, one of the best manuals «f its 
kind with which we are acquainted."— Christian Register. 
♦ For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers. 
CHARLES *H. KERR A CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago pUBlwnCT * 
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lactated food 

The Mother's Favorite. 

Send for our Circular entitled 

"LETTERS from MOTHERS," 

which contains a large number of letters, many of 
which say the life of their baby was saved by the use 
ofLACTATEDFOOD. fw .. * 4 . 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion— every one will gladly 
answer, 

If your haby Is not hearty ami rcbmt try It. 

L ACT ATE D FOOD 

Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 
in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs al- 
ways retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians 
recommend it as the best of all prepared foods. Un- 
equaled in Dyspepsia. 

150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 

EA8ILY PREPARED. At Drnggists-25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Profit Sharing.— We are glad to learn from 
Work and Wages that Rev. N. P. Gilman, well 
known as the associate editor on the Unitarian 
Review, is studying the problem of profit shar- 
ing, and is to give us the result one of these days 
in a book on the subject. This seems to us the 
only rational solution of the labor perplexities, and 
we will look with interest for the book from so 
judicious and diligent a mind as Mr. Gilman's. 
We are also glad to commend the paper from 
which we glean this item of news. It seems to be 
a paper conducted with ability and fairness. It is 
such a paper as the non-partisan, he who is neither 
capitalist nor laborer as technically interpreted, 
ought to read. It is edited }>y F. H. Giddings, 
and published monthly at Springfield, Mass., the 
annual subscription price being one dollar. 

Hobart, Ind.— The Unitarians of Hobart 
are alive. The western secretary spent Sunday, 
August 21, with them. They have bought a new 
organ and repainted and recarpeted the interior of 
the church at a cost of some two hundred dollars. 
A literary entertainment is announced for one 
evening this week, and a temperance meeting for 
another evening. The Sunday-school and social 
meetings are largely attended. A fine illustration 
here of what can be accomplished without a resi- 
dent minister. For preaching they have been de- 
pending on the monthly visits of Rev. A. G. 
Jennings. Much is due to the devotion and energy 
of W. H. Rifenburg, an inteiested layman of the 
village. 

Where is the lane between radicalism 
and conservatism? The Ititerior in noticing 
James Freeman Clarke's "Thomas Didymus" 
says the author has " literary abilities of a high 
order and theological views of the loosest kind. 
The work is so colored with Unitarianism and 
rationalism as to be practically worthless as a life 
of Christ." 

The Rising Bace.— The graduating class 
at Oberlin this year contained seven colored peo- 
ple; that at Ann Arbor contained three. Allen- 
ville, Georgia, is named after a colored man who 
is the leading capitalist of the town. 

Princeton, HI.— The Unity Sunday Circle 
at this place is getting along most encouragingly. 
Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Sheffield, recently preached 
there, and a Universalist minister spoke morning 
and evening last Sunday. 

Union City, Pa.— Rev. L. W. Mason, of 
the Unitarian church of Union City, made us a 
call this week. He has been recuperating in 
Nebraska, and is taking in Chicago on his return 
to his field of work. 



IS87-BABIE8-I887 

To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo of the " Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby in the country." It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will cfo any mother's heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Laetated Food as a 
substitute for mother's milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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BY DAVID UTTER. 



The Chicago Union Course for 1887-8. Price 
85c. ; weekly leaflets, 35c. per hundred. 



These lessons are arranged under a Graded sys- 
tem of Union work. The questions are adapted 
to the primary, intermediate and adult grades, 
each grade having two leading questions suited to 
the ages it would naturally include, upon the one 
lesson in hand. The memory verse is the same 
for all. Brief but suggestive notes on the lessons 
are also connected with each. 

This form of instruction is an effort toward com- 
bining the best qualities of the two methods in 
Sunday-schools — Union and Graded lessons. It 
has been used for four years in Chicago Sunday- 
schools, and with each year improvements are 
made in the working of the system. This course 
is now offered as an advance, therefore, upon 
anything yet reached in this direction. The Union 
teachers' meetings will be held each Monday 
noon, as heretofore, at the headquarters, and it is 
intended that the short review of the hour's con- 
versation, which has appeared regularly in Unity, 
shall be more complete this year than in the past. 

WB8TIBN TOXTAIXAN 8. S. 800UTY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A Scientific Appliance, with Vibrating Mem- 
branes & Air Chambers, for Increasing Sound ! 
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Plush Photograph Album, SUxlOW, Embossed 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 

WESTER! UNITARIAI SURDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

175 Dearborn St^ Chicago, 111. 

py Price per dozen does not include postage. ^V3 

UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

I. Corner-stones ot Character. By Mrs. Kate 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan 1. I-esley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 

Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same. 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VH. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen. $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 

By N. P. Gilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes andHeroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland. „ 
XIH. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 

cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25; 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Parti, iujeus' 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus* 

Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part HI. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIU. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem : and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUIOAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND S0N8 BOOKS. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes. 15 
cents: per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services- 
Easter, .Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 80 cents; per dozen, $8.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY IMFAMT~CLASS CARDS. 

A. "Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

B. " Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. "Corner- Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out 0/ print at present. 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 

cents. ^ 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated. 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, H, HI., of Unity 
Lessons ; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELM FOR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Suarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen, 
ales to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 

9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 

dozen, 30 cents. 
Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one's Bible, 6 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps in 

pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
The Art of Securing Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 

15 cents. 
The Sunday Bohool : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 
•• Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V. 

Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 

Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C. Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 

L. Parker, 5 cents. m 

The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Ehot, 

5 cents. 
The Masque of the Year. By LUy A. Long. A 

Drama tor Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 

cents; $5.00 per hundred. 
The Minstrers Carol. A short Christmas 1 
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EDITORIAL. 

Poor Ireland has suffered and is suffering many cruel wrongs 
from without. But how much more cruelly she stabs herself 
is seen in the item that says she spends annually $55,000,000 
for drink. 

The South- Western Methodist, commenting on the costli- 
ness of war, says : v< A Christian church is the best fort ever 
built." Very likely, but we like it best when it is dismantled. 
Our churches do altogether too much fighting. 

And now it is the Silk Workers that are on a strike in New 
York city, because a woman has been hired to work at the 
loom. Perhaps if the women would only boycott these 
weavers at the dinner table, they might bring them to terms 
soon. 

George William Curtis says that Mr. Cleveland's re-elec- 
tion will be greatly imperiled if "lie renounces the reform* 
principles which he honestly cherishes. 1 * His right to the 
respect of all decent people will be forfeited by such action, 
however it may be with his election. Let no one apply for 
the next presidency that is not of clean hands*, an independ- 
ent spirit, and by divine appointment a civil service reformer. 

E. B, Powell, in the Independent, recommends farmers to 
go into partnership with the birds rather than try to extermi- 
nate" them. He plants an extra amount of raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc., and gives the birds their share. By thus follow- 
ing the scripture injunction to feed his enemies he converts 
them into friends. This is a suggestion that might be of value 
in other fields of labor. Mr. Powell was once a Unitarian 
minister, and we doubt not but that his gardens and the birds 
are the better for it. 

Administer your own estate ! Why should you, O man of 
means and of sense, wait until you have no power to help the 
world before you begin to think of the good your wealth can 
do ? If you have no time or means to spare now, at least 
order your household in such a way that when your house is 
left without a holder, it will give as little annoyance and con- 
fusion to your successors as possible. While you are in health 
and sanity, cheerfully and carefully adjust your affairs for 
death. Shame on the man or woman who dies without even 
a " wif/" to show the way their willingness tends. 

Dr. Edward Judson, son of the great Baptist missionary, 
Dr. Adonirain Judson, is pastor of one of the real churches in 
New York city — a church that exists to do good, with its cold 
water fountains for the public in summer, its cozy corner for 
the houseless in winter. He has recently said, " I would put 
the best churches right down in the swampy spots of our cities 
— the finest architecture, the best preaching and the sweetest 
music. If the rich and the poor are to come together, the 
rich have got to come almost the whole way, in the nature of 
things. 1 ' 
• 

On Monday of next week the usual noon meetings for the 
Sunday-school teachers of the Union course of study will be 
resumed. The series for this winter is called " Lessons on 
Luke." Mr. Utter, who has prepared the course, will lead 
the first meeting. These lessons, as advertised in another 
column of this issue, seek to combine the advantages of the 
union and graded system of study. After following for four 



years a similar plan of work in these schools, it is believed 
that this course offers advantages for both teachers and schol- 
ars over any of the others, and we wish it might be adopted 
by other schools in companion churches of the west. Unity's 
review of the noon meetings will be as full as possible, but it 
is especially desirable that each school using the lessons should 
hold separate weekly meetings of its own, that individual de- 
mands may be more fully met. 

The New Theology Herald, which with this issue becomes 
a part of Unity, is the twelfth journal founded on the pro- 
mulgation of liberal ideas in the west that has given of its 
life to this paper since its establishment in 1878. The Libe- 
ral Worker, the Spectroscope, the Church of the Unity, the 
Unitarian Advocate, the Liberal and the Church-Door Pulpit 
were seperately and successively merged in Unity, while the 
Alliance, the Weekly Magazine, the Fortnightly Index and the 
Educational News had united their strepgth with that of The 
University, which joined forces with us in March, 1886. 

" We have more than once referred to a kind of a reviva 
of modern Hinduism. It is the fashion of the hour to pro 
fess allegiance to the forms of current Hinduism, although it 
is a well known fact that most of these adherents are secret 
disbelievers in all the superstifions of current Hinduism. 
. . . A new moral impetus requires to be imported that 
would lead our men to look upon hypocrisy as a defilement 
of the soul of man and the dishonoring of God." 

The above quotation is from a Calcutta paper, and is meant 
for India ; but we leave our readers to change a few words 
and adapt it to American latitude. 

" Master, my six brethren are all asleep, and I alone have remained 
awake to worship Allah." 

" And you, too, had better been asleep, if your worship of Allah con- 
sists in accusations of your brethren." 

A writer in the Independent quotes the above good story 
from the east, and in his comment upon the same occurs the 
following ever timely truth. Let all our readers note and 
take heed : 

" It is better for a man to hold an untruth in the spirit of righteousness 
than the truth in unrighteousness. The former is standing in the porch of 
the temple, the night about him, and he still in the darkness ; but he is 
moving toward the door, and he will come into the light. The other may 
be nearer the light than he ; but his back is toward it ; and he is moving 
out of the door into the darkness." 

In the middle of a June letter, framed in between kind 
messages and eager hopes about the Western Conference, 

came these quiet words : " My call from Dr. R this week 

quite unsettles me. He told my husband his mind about my 
disease four months since, but has withheld it from me till 
now. . . . There is no hope for me, and the brain will show 
more and more its fracture and disease. ... I don* t let it 
worry me. What ' Daily Strength ' said the morning follow- 
ing the doctor's call was a great help to me — found in Wednes- 
day's lesson." (May 25. The words were echoes of the cry 
of Jesus facing his " no hope" : " O, my Father, if it be pos 
sible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.") Bravely done, to copy out and forward 
one's death-sentence so simply to a friend ! The creeping 
doom that first had blinded her and then was sealing sense 
after sense, has at last finished its work. Her own word shall 
be the notice of her death. Reverently we record her name 
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in the little paper lo which she was so friendly ("J — reads it 
completely to me")» her broad, bright evangelical faith serv- 
ing as interpreter of any alien thought She bore her blind- 
ness in such happy wise, and so much as if some inward 
heaven were lit for her, that its memory will be to those who 
knew her a memory of richness rather than of deprivation, 
like the memory of a night magnificent with stars. A trial 
nobly borne is no slight bequest to leave a world. 

«• What keept Mr. from kirk, James?" said a worthy minUter; 

" I hope it is not Methodism?" "No!" responded the verger, "its 
something worse." * What then is it, Calvinism?" " Worse, your 
reverence, worse." " Surely, Tames, iU not Deism?" "Much worse, 
an* it please your reverence, than that." " Can it be Atheism which 
deprives us of the best churchwarden that ever shook a box?" 
"Truly," responded James, "'tis a much more serious matter — it is 
rheumatism." 

We clip the above from the " iunny column " of an Eng- 
lish exchange. We reprint it, not because it is humorous, but 
because it suggests a very serious and important truth. Truly 
disease is worse than heresy. Rheumatism of the soul is a 
much more serious matter than peculiarities of thought. Re- 
ligion has little to fear from the results of honest thinking, 
whether it leads to Calvinism or Agnosticism ; but it has 
everything to fear fiom strictures of the heart, a paralysis of 
the affections or a rheumatism ot the conscience. These spirit- 
ual diseases are very prevalent in our churches, and they some- 
times assail pulpits that are very sound in their theology. 

Archdeacon Farrar, of the Episcopal church, in a recent 
address to some college students, distinguishes the old fronf 
the new theolology with a clearness which many Unitarians 
might well emulate. He says : 

" There is a theology which confuses a knowledge of words with a 
knowledge of things ; it is a theology which offers to the yearning 
hunger of mankind the dry husks of a terminology instead of the 
living manna of a revelation. % This kind of theology has kindled the 
Ares of persecution and inflamed the bitterest spirit of ecclesiastical 
controversy. But there is another kind of theology that is humble, 
deeply convinced that what wok r.w 's little, and what we are ig- 
norant of is immense. Test y.mr theology by its fruits. Suspect 
the theology when it carries in its hand the crude, bitter apples of 
discord. Reverence the theology that brings forth the fruits of the 
spirit, which are pure, peaceabl • and lull of mercy and truth." 

Aye, thou hast spoken well, gocd canon. The world has 
had too much of that Christian theology that arouses unchrist- 
ian feelings and draws «»ciris*ian lines; too much of that 
thought of God, even, that leaves cut of its pale some of the 
works of God. The theology that is ever new and ever com- 
ing is the theology that inspires God-likeness and Christ- 
likeness. 

The thanks of all lovers of humanity are due to President 
Cleveland for his recognition of Miss Alice C. Fletcher's 
heroic work among the Indians. He has appointed her In- 
dian agent to allot lands in severalty to the Winnebagoes 
under the Dawes bill. Miss Fletcher has already rendered 
such a service to the Om&has; the bill securing the same was 
drafted by herself. Her labors in this direction were so ar- 
duous that they nearly cost her her life and have left her a 
cripple. And still she persists in her labors for a people whom 
she knows, from intimate living with them for many years. 
Her missionary zeal led her to exchange the cultivated society 
of Cambridge for the wigwam. 

And yet Harvard college has no place for a woman on her 
benches, and the Divinity school at Cambridge, progressive 
and rational as it claims to be, has no helping hand to offer 
in the training of women even to the Unitarian pulpit. The 
worl l must still wait for the conquering faith that is both 
scientific, zealous, rational and devout. It will come only 
through woman's help. When it does come the Cambridge 
Divinity school, or a greater school than Cambridge, will 
have wide open doors to receive those who belong to the 
Fletcher sisterhood. 

A Doctor of Divinity, in a Methodist exchange, puts in a 
good word tor Adam. We are glad to encourage this tardy 



attempt to do justice to a much abused character by making 
room for the following : 

u Adam seems to have been born an orphan and of full age. He never 
knew the pleasures of childhood, never tasted a mother's love, never en- 
joyed the training of her gentle, loving hand. He entered upon life with 
all his uncultured inexperience, and this may largely account for his unfor- 
untate conduct. His bachelorhood was of brief duration. From his own 
side, by careful, skillful surgery, a rib was extracted, and he was introduced 
to the first woman he saw as his bride. Certainly his gallantry In yielding 
to the wish of Eve to partake of the forbidden fruit was under the proba- 
bly common idea that thus knowledge would be increased and, perhaps, 
facility afforded to better service of their God, in their lovely Eden home. 
We regret the early exhibition of human weakness on the part of our great 
ancestor, when, in unmanly excuse, he directly laid his fault on his wife, 
and indirectly on God who gave her. 

What a wonder was Adam — a grown man without the introduction of 
childhood. He escaped all the pains and penalties of his descendants in 
teeth-cutting, measles, whooping cough and the dreaded "second summer." 
What a loss ! Adam never played marbles, chased butterflies, and flew 
kites. What an escape he had ! Never one of childhood's most touching 
memories, the eating of green apples, attended by the inward affliction ot 
castor oil, and the external affliction of the birch— as preventives of injury. 
He was not called to tread the earlier paths of literary ascent, in the mys- 
teries of primer and spelling book, and the intricacies of grammar and 
arithmetic/ 1 

The New Theology Herald. 

It will be a surprise to many and a delight to all of our 
readers to learn that the strength of the paper bearing the 
above name, published at Jamestown, N. Y., is hereafter to 
be united with the strength of Unity. Both the editors and 
the readers of that paper, we trust, will find more room and 
delight in this larger combination. The reasons which led to 
this union on the part of our Jamestown friends are fully set 
forth by themselves below. Speaking for Unity, we would 
say that, while this new acquisition of strength was unexpected 
and wholly unsolicited on our part, we hail it with hearty de- 
light and hasten on behalf of our readers and associates to bid 
earnest welcome to these fellow workers; it is an opportunity 
exactly in the line of the entire history and aim of Unity. 
It enables us to demonstrate in practice what we have always 
claimed in theory, vir., that we stand for a non-doctrinal and 
a non-sectarian fellowship in the religious life. Our fellowship 
is for those to whom fellowship is denied, and our co-opera- 
tion is for all those who seek to help humanity. We continue 
to be Unitarian so far as that emphasizes the unity of human- 
ity, the universality of religion, and the community of aspi- 
ration. We are Independent, so far as we recognize the right 
of each individual and each society to formulate their own 
thoughts and to choose their own phraseology. We believe 
that this movement of our Jamestown friends is a significant 
hint of what is moving everywhere, and what some of these 
days will come to the surface and prove to be a great religious 
tide that will represent the Unity Alliance of the non- 
creedal churches of America. This alliance will appeal to 
the unchurched, and lift them into the joys of spiritual com- 
munion and touch them with the tenderness of worship and 
the awe of reverence. To this end we gladly add today to 
.the list of our editorial contributors the names of James G. 
Townsend, D. D., and Solon Lauer, of Jamestown, N. Y.; 
and Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass. Doctor Townsend 
is already well known. Mr. Lauer, who was the managing 
editor of the Herald, is a young man with an enthusiasm for 
journalism, and has consecrated his entire energies to the 
work which the press can do for the cause of a religion that 
makes character the supreme end, and will give special atten- 
tion to the note and news department of Unity. How much 
of his time and energy can be given to this paper is to be de- 
termined by our resources. Mr. Rich, whose words are very 
familiar to our readers, is the corresponding secretary of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs. He will use as much^of our 
space as we can afford to give him to the development of this 
important interest. More of this anon. With a welcome to 
our new brothers and sisters, we introduce them to our old 
readers by letting them speak for themselves, as follows: 
transmigration and re-incarnation. 

Last fall the New Theology Herald was born into the 
great world of religious journalism. Its mission, as stated in 
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*he initial number, was to advocate a broad and reasonable 
theology and to make religion beautiful and loveable. For 
ten months it has gone forth regularly on this mission — how 
successfully its readers must judge — and it has made its way 
into twenty-five states and into Canada, receiving many words 
of earnest commendation. It has been the organ of the Lake- 
side School of the New Theology, and in every way has labored to 
build up an institution of the largest usefulness. 

The L. S. N. T. was organized on a broad basis. Its mis- 
sion was not theological alone, but efforts have beea made to 
bring together upon its platform various phases of thought 
and work looking to the elevation and salvation of the peo- 
ple. 

There has recently come to the school an accretion of power 
which promises to give it a decided impetus. On Wednes- 
day, Aug. 10, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the National Bureau of Unity Clubs, of which Edward 
Everett Hale is president, gave a lecture, and explained the 
purpose and plan of the Unity Club. These clubs are for 
study and general culture, and take up lines of practical re- 
form and charitable work. It is of western origin, and has 
been organized thus far chiefly in churches of the Unitarian 
denomination — of which denomination Edward Everett Hale 
is a clergyman. Efforts have been begun, however, to organ- 
ize these clubs in Universalist and Independent churches gen- 
erally, and as the clubs, while broad in their theological pol- 
icy, are not sectarian, they will doubtless very soon be found 
in most churches that sympathize with a progressive theology. 

The official organ of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs 
is Unity, a weekly paper published in Chicago, edited by 
Rev. J. Lloyd Jones and* a number of associates. This paper 
finds its chief support among Unitarians, but is not a sectarian 
paper. It represents the advanced phases of religious thought, 
and is supported by many who do not belong to the Unitarian 
church. 

To unite the L. S. N. T. with these Unity clubs, and make 
it, if possible, the great Chautauqua of the progressive 
churches — a center for the growing thought of our times, in 
theology, science, and social reforms, the Herald has been 
combined with Unity, and its editors placed upon the edi- 
torial staff of that paper. In this marriage of the two papers, 
the Herald will be the bride, and adopt the name of the 
stronger party to the contract. The result of the alliance will 
be Unity, in name, and we trust, in aim and spirit. 

The editors of the Herald will contribute regularly to the 
columns of Unity, and about once a month a full sermon by 
Doctor Townsend will be published. 

This union of forces compels no surrender on either side. 
The individuality of all concerned is preserved intact. The 
editors of the Herald will stand for the New Theology as 
before, and serve in every possible way the interests of the L. 
S. N. T. The body of the Herald dies but its soul goes 
into another form. It is a case of journalistic re-incarnation. 
As to whether the seven spirits with whom we have joined 
forces are more wicked than ourselves, opinions may differ. 

And so we bid our readers a short farewell, while we are 
changing our base of operations. We drop the curtain to 
shift the scenery. We will set the stage with " Chicago "in- 
stead of "Jamestown," and when the curtain rises will re- 
sume our respective parts, with additional "support," and 
much better stage furniture. We make our bow and ring 
down the curtain. When it rises again, we hope to find all 
the audience in their seats. — From New Theology Herald for 
August 

a greeting and a hand shake. 

With this issue of Unity three names are added to the edi- 
torial staff. One of these names is that of " a youth to fortune 
and to fame unknown/' 

Doubtless the senior editor of Unity will speak of the re- 
cently consummated arrangement whereby the New Theology 
Herald joins forces with its elder brother in a common cause. 
While there are several minor reasons for this fusion of inter- 
ests, the strongest reason on my own part — and the reason with- 



out which all other reasons would be vain and meaningless — 
is a deep and earnest sympathy with the work which Unity 
has so long and so bravely carried on. 

Brought into being as the exponent of a local cause, but 
with aspirations and sympathies expanding to the horizon line 
of universality, the New Theology Herald last fall began its 
work. This work it has carried on for ten months, as success- 
fully as the limited resources, intellectual and financial, of its 
editors would permit It has carried its message of a broader 
faith and a larger hope into more than twenty-five States and 
Canada, and has met everywhere with words of sympathy and 
encouragement. But its aspirations have outgrown the possi- 
bilities of its physical environment. The ripple of its influ- 
ence, expanding from its geographical center, touched the 
expansive wave-circle of another influence, whose motive lay 
at Chicago. The two waves have been united. Henceforth, 
in common rhythm, they will issue from one center, and pro- 
ceed in one undulation. May this expand more and more, 
until the wave-circle, impelled by earnest and united effort, 
shall reach and kiss the sands upon the farther shores of 
thought. 

To the editors and readers of Unity I extend the hand of 
cordial greeting. May it be grasped in the spirit of the 
broadest fellowship, so that men may say: " How good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in Unity." 
Heretofore our aims and ideals have been identical. Hereaf- 
ter our lot and interests shall be common. 

In thus joining hands with Unity I maintain individual 
freedom, acquire a sympathetic fellowship, and with my 
older and wiser brothers will labor for character in religion 
with all that it implies. 

Fraternally and heartily yours, 

Solon Laubr. 

to my friends. 

I want to say to my friends who read the Hetald that they 
will not lose but gain by the alliance with Unity. My ser- 
mons will be published often in that paper, and I will write 
for its columns as I did for the Herald, I believe Unity to 
be a safe and helpful paper to put in the hauds of my friends. 
It is so completely undenominational, so truly Christian in 
spirit that I am sure it will gain and hold the sympathy of my 
friends as it has my own. It will I think prove a real teacher 
and inspirer to them, as it has been and is to me. 

Unity will come weekly instead of monthly, and will not 
only contain the best words of myself and Mr. Lauer, but the 
best words of some of the wisest and best men in the world 
of spiritual thought. 

My relation to Unity will relieve me of many cares and 
responsibilities which came upon me in my work with the 
Herald, I will have more time for my pastoral work among 
my people. 

Unity is well established and we are relieved from any re- 
sponsibilities of a financial nature. The paper has been es- 
tablished ten years, and has taken into itself at various times 
the strength of other publications, among which were the Uni- 
versity, and the Alliance, ot which latter Prof. Swing, of Chi- 
cago, was editor. 

So Unity, representing various elements of thought, will 
now represent also the work which the Herald inaugurated 
and carried on. I hope my friends will extend the hand of 
cordial welcome to the noble men whose words will now come 
to them weekly, in company with my own. — j. g. t. — From 
the 2%ew Theology Herald for August. 

greeting: to unity readers. 

It may, perhaps, be well that in assuming editorial connec- 
tion with Unity I should make a personal statement. 

I was cradled in the bosom of a strong Methodist influence 
— Pittsburg Methodism. My father and mother, my maternal 
and paternal grandparents, were devoted Methodists. My 
grandfather's and my father's home ever gave a warm welcome 
to the Methodist itinerant, and there the most honored preach- 
ers of American Methodism were frequent guests. From my 
earliest recollection the names ot Wesley, Coke, Asbury, an* 1 
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many others were household words. I went to the love-feast 
when so small I would whisper to my mother and ask why they 
passed around the bread and water. Methodism was to me the 
ideal church. The saints of the church were my heroes. I 
read their lives with the tears streaming down my cheeks. 

It was natural that, reared in these influences, I should be- 
come a Methodist preacher ; and to the work of the preacher 
I gave myself with ardent and full consecration. When the 
bishop's hands were placed in ordinatioir upon my head, I 
felt the warmth of them to the very depths of my soul. I 
brought no undivided heart to the work to which I gave my- 
self. Every seed I had, of promise and of hope, I cast into 
the furrows of the church. 

And in every church over which I became pastor, I found a 
few of my ideal saints, those who taught me the way to God, 
the deep meaning of a spiritual life. They fed my manhood, 
they inspired my prayers. Touched by the mystic influence 
of the Infinite, I knew that their souls had found the experi- 
ence of the divine fellowship. If these were in the Catholic 
church I am sure they would be accounted worthy of canoni- 
zation. I never can forget what I owe personally to them. 

But I found, after a few years, that their saintly souls did 
not represent the tendency of the church. The worldly was 
the dominant spirit. I knew personally a number of the men 
who had their hands on the whole Methodist church. I met 
them in private, heard them discuss their plans. I felt their 
spirit. These men were not immoral or dishonest, but the most 
of them were thoroughly worldly, and loved the church for 
what it could do for them, and not for what they could do for 
her. As far as I could see in general and annual conference, 
they used the same methods, and were possessed of the same 
spirit, that the political bosses had in the political parties. I 
saw the church was growing strong in members and wealth, 
drifting toward ecclesiasticism rather than Christianity. Meth- 
odism was fast becoming the Catholicism of the Protestant 
church. I began to lose faith in her future. My revolt against 
the church was at first not intellectual, but moral. 

I began some ten or twelve years ago to dimly see that the 
inflexible orthodoxy demanded by the leaders of the church 
did not satisfy thoughtful men and women. I. saw that the 
explanation of sin, that is, total depravity ; the explanation of 
punishment, eternal hell ; the explanation of the atonement, 
the sword of an angry God quenched in the blood of His Son, 
no longer satisfied the intellectual demands of our nature. It 
did not seem to me that the great truths of religion, those 
cathedral truths which have housed the devotions of the ages, 
would pass away ; but I did see that they must have a re- 
statement, must be put in new and nobler form. I saw a New 
Theology, the moral basis of which was the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Coming finally to both an intellectual and a moral revolt 
against the church of my childhood and of my manhood, I 
two years ago withdrew therefrom. Perhaps I lingered longer 
than I should have done, but the pressure to keep me was 
great, and then it is not easy to break the strands of associa- 
tion and of friendship. I was pastor of the Asbury church of 
Buffalo when I withdrew from the ministry and membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

I came to Jamestown, N. Y., with this idea : It is possible 
to build a Christian church which shall have the devotion and 
fire of the early Methodists, with a New Theology, that is, a 
full intellectual freedom. I did not believe that energy of 
spiritual life must be associated with narrowness of thought. 
To me the ground of salvation was belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that is, when rightly interpreted, the possession of the 
same mind with him. The Christ-like character saves. 

These ideas I began to preach in the opera house in James- 
town in the fall of 1885. The enthusiasm was unparalleled in 
this part of the state. For months the opera house was crowded. 
Men unaccustomed to go to church became, with their fam- 
ilies, constant attendants. There was a genuine revival of re- 
ligion. Men were lifted to a nobler life and truer thought. 
One result of these services was the formation of a vigorous 
church and society, of which I am now pastor. We have our 
own church property, hold two services and a Sunday-school 



each Sabbath. There is no more earnest or influential con- 
gregation in the city. Ever since I came here my sermons 
have been published and widely circulated. A number of 
churches similar to the one in Jamestown have been organized, 
and the interest in the work seems not to abate. 

Another result of the movement was the formation of the 
Lakeside School of New Theology, located on Chautauqua 
lake, with the progress of which the readers of Unity are 
well acquainted. 

But the feeling has been growing upon me, that I must join 
myself with other workers in the same field. Three months 
ago it would not have been possible to me to have formed an 
alliance with Unity, but my prejudices have all melted away ; 
I recognize the intellectual and spiritual genius of its editors ; 
and see that Unity stands as perhaps no other paper, for non- 
dogmatic and non-sectarian religion. In coming to Unity I 
surrender nothing of my individuality or cherished life-pur- 
poses. I believe that the divinest thing one man can do for 
another is to bring him to God and to himself, to a brave, 
true, and happy life. For this purpose I give my hand to Unity 
and Unity's friends. 

James G. Townsend. 

Editorial Wanderings. 

On the 23d of July the senior editor released an obstreperous 
ankle from a plaster cast, threw away his crutches and began 
his vacation. On Sunday, the 24th, he refreshed himself by 
preaching to the hopeful little band at Hinsdale, which, not- 
withstanding the hot weather, was alert and devoutly in earn- 
est. In the afternoon of the same day he started for the 
orient 3 went by the way of Canada. One long and lovely 
day in " foreign parts/' a night plunge through the Green 
Mountain country, and early Tuesday morning he was at 
Weirs, almost the first on hand, but later trains soon brought 
others, and the week's work began with the Unity Club day. 
The story of this week has been already told in these columns 
and need not be repeated. 

The editor expected to fulfill an engagement, discharge a 
duty in a couple of days, and then flee for rest and retirement; 
but these two days changed the dread of a crowd into the 
strength of fellowship, duty was transformed to a privilege, 
an obligation melted into an opportunity, so the two days 
became a week, which ended in a great night on Mt. Wash- 
ington. / 

The sun in its coming and going behaved pretty well on 
the mountain top, but the moon did gloriously. The subtle 
shadows, the mystic sense of remoteness and lightness that 
comes with the night on a mountain top, relaxes the human 
soul and makes it strangely communicative and familiar in 
the presence of kindred souls, as the experience of that Uni- 
tarian party of sixteen on Mt. Washington proved. 

A high judicial dignitary from Maine and the Unitarian 
missionary from the west were ameliorated \ and they unreeled 
themselves into stories that reached into midnight. The 
next day the editor was in a hurry for Boston, but must take 
one last look at Lake Winnepesaukee ; that look unwittingly 
prolonged itself into another week ; the strength that came 
the week before from human nature came this week from 
nature. " The smile of 'the Great Spirit M was palpable upon 
the face of the waters that week ; around it, over it and in it 
the editor found life. The beauty and joy was fringed with 
many memorable touches of human nature, words of kindness 
and looks ofcheerthat will abide with him through the fatigues 
of many a working day. It was the Universalists' week at 
the lake. The editor found them an earnest, truth-seeking 
people, with a laity, and, in the main, a clergy that was hos- 
pitable to the latest thought ; expectant of greater and 
broader things. Here the editor met for the first time the 
Philadelphia oriental, Mangasarian, and found him the shy, 
sensitive soul that has traveled all the way from the banks ol 
the Euphrates, where he was born, to the highlands of the 
Unity faith in America. To know him is to love him. And 
what was the gain of the editor in his acquaintance will in 
due time we trust prove a gain to the readers of Unity also. 

Just a day for Boston, if that city of crooked streets ca 
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called Boston when most of the Unitarians are away. But 
there was enough of it left for a cordial grip of the strong 
hand of publisher Ellis, through whose business sagacity the 
Register has become such a missionary of the growing faith, 
and to find Mr. Batchelor looking so much better than in the 
sad, sick Chicago days, earring the brevet honors of editor- 
ship, while Shayback was away canning smiles for winter use 
under canvas on Lake Memphremagog, and indulging his 
carnal tastes in a flaming red necktie, his one worldly dissipa- 
tion in all the year. 

Unity's representative was next to be heard from at the 
New Theology School at Chautauqua. In the crowd that 
sought the boats at the Jamestown wharf it was cheering to 
him to be called back to his identity with the " Come in 
this boat, Mr. Jones/' of one of his faithful Sunday-school 
boys. The charms of Chautauqua lake were put to a severe 
test by coming after the high witchery of Winnepesaukee. 
They ought to be taken the other way, .but even in this order 
it was delightful. Of this meeting our readers have already 
heard, and are to hear more. Dr. Townsend is a man who 
has planted his roots deep in that soil. His sincerity, gen- 
tleness, warmth of heart and ability of head have made them- 
selves felt where he is, and through the help of Unity will 
endear him to a much wider circle. 

Three days at Meadville, two long days in camp on the banks 
of the beautiful Venango. Three daysin Chicago, en route, if 
indeed it was Chicago with the Unity team all away except the 
faithful " C. H. K., M who was conscripted into editorial 
responsibilities that the editors might play.. August 21 to 29 
the editor touched that spot without reaching which a vaca- 
tion is scarcely possible, the spot that thrills with memories 
tender and tearful, that quickens with loving ties and holy 
expectations, the spot where his first sermon was preached so 
long ago that the thought of it suggests a patriarch ial feeling. 
The awful drought of the summer had been broken with 
plenteous rains, ravaging rains, that carried away bridges and 
mill dams. Helena valley, on that account, was beaut ifnl 
with the tender green of May. Three times did the editor 
preach in the little chapel — prettier than it was in its first 
newness of a year ago. It stands there to challenge with 
confident emphasis the claim of Brother Powell in the last 
Register, that " The Topeka church is the most perfect of the 
elegant utilities of the west — for its cost." It certainly is 
one of the two most perfect — for its cost ! 

The drought makes it a very hard year for the farmers, par- 
ticulaply for the dairy farmers, as these Helena farmers are ; 
for the total failure of the hay crop will necessitate the dis- 
posal of fine herds, which it has taken yeais of breeding to pro- 
duce, for a very doleful song; but still things are hopeful in 
the valley. The dear old homestead has been moved aside* 
to make room for the large new building, which is to be the 
Hillside Home School, and for the first time for twenty years 
the two school-teaching sisters do not go out of the valley 
with the preacher at the close of the summer vacation, but 
they remain to give the benefit of their experience to the de- 
velopment of the boys and girls of the neighborhood, to the 
making of an economic, energetic home school for the city 
boys and girls who may be fortunate enough to have parents 
or guardians who appreciate the value for a time of country 
surroundings, personal attention and practical activities in the 
education of the child. These sisters, with their associate 
teachers, will remain to make more vital the Sunday uses of 
the little chapel. Regular preaching services will be < on- 
di'cted every Sunday morning; sometimes it will be the read- 
ing of a printed sermon, sometimes it will be the home-made 
thought of different members of the congregation, more times 
it will probably be the manuscript sermon of the non-resi- 
dent pastor, which, after it has done duty in the pulpit of All 
Souls church, Chicago, will be passed along through the 
post-office for another hearing. This is a big undertaking for 
the valley. The school building and equipments demand not 
only the accumulated capital but the accumulated courage of 
many years. Many things are needed. The little chapel has 
yet no musical instrument, and every Sunday some farm-house 



sends its organ with the family to church. The library, both 
of the church and the school, needs books of reading and 
books of reference, and if those who might only knew the 
opportunity, some helps in this direction would be forthcom- 
ing. But without help the necessities will be reached in due 
time, and the Hillside Home School is yet to be a modest but 
important factor in the success of some things in which Unity 
readers have much interest. 

And now the editor is at home. Tuesday morning, August 
30th, he mounts the tripod, and hopes to be on duty until 
about the first of July, 1888. During his vacation of six 
weeks he preached and lectured seven times, made four 
speeches, been on top of a mountain, rowed on two lakes and 
a river, never tried to hook or shoot anything, attended three 
prove meetings, and had a good time all the way through. 
Now for work ! 
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Patience. 

Upon the earliest shore 

The earliest life is found — 
That nearer touch of the Divine — 

What silence breathes around ! 

A small and simple form, 

Yet the first miracle 
Of life, life that in ages hence 

To subtlest phase* would thrill. 

What ages! then the man, 

Through that low form to ri e, 

Gifted by Thought and Love to speak 
The mystery of the skies. 

He only of all life 

Back to reflect the source, 
To utter from the heart the thanks 

Of a dumb universe. 

His purposes so long 

Waited that patient Power ; 
What thou would'st fain become, O soul, 

Wait thy one little hour ! 

A. M. 

Closing Week of the Lakeside School of New 
Theology. 

The closing week of the L. S. N. T. was one of great in- 
terest. We had lectures and sermons by Dr. Thomas Hill, 
Dr. E. L. Rexford, John R. Clarke, Theodore W. Haven, 
Ph. D., F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D., Rev. A. N. Somers, Dr. A. 
A. Miner and Doctor Townsend. Doctor Rexford was one of 
the most popular of the ministers. He is well known in this 
section, as he was born and raised in Chautauqua county. Prof. 
J. B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, added very much to the interest 
of the meetings. With the assistance of others he gave us read 
ings from the " Merchant of Venice n on Tuesday evening, 
taking the part of Shylock with remarkable power. He gave 
us many highly interesting readings, presenting us Friday with 
an hour's reading from Hamlet. It is understood that next 
year Professor Roberts will conduct a school of elocution in 
connection with the L. S. N. T. Dr. F. N. Thorpe gave 
three lectures on the labor question, presenting many facts 
and figures. Doctor Haven, son of Bishop Haven, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, gave a thoughtful sermon Tues- 
day on " Morals and Religion." 

Doctor Townsend addressed the people several times. * He 
gave us a lecture Wednesday on "The New Theology, 1 ' 
which was eloquent, spiritual and elevating. He gave on 
Thursday a lecture entitled " Utopia," which was a dream of 
an ideal social state. It was full of lofty ideals, gems of wis- 
dom, poetry and pathos, and showed that the doctor is a 
thinker in other fields than theology. 
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Friends of the L. S. N. T. feel highly encouraged at its 
fine prospects. While the attendance was not as large as 
could be wished, it was as large as might reasonably be ex- 
pected for the second season of the institution. The amphi- 
theater was comfortably well filled at the concerts and special 
lectures, while those who attended the theological lectures 
showed a deep interest and earnestness. The association is 
now on a solid and permanent basis. It owns a fine piece of 
ground fronting on the lake, and a substantial and spacious 
amphitheater. The property is valued at $5000, and stock has 
been sold sufficient to meet all indebtedness. The gate re- 
ceipts covered the running expenses of the present season. 

The outlook for the school is most promising. Friends and 

helpers are daily rising up, and large lines of work are being 

laid out for the coming year. The institution promises to 

become the great Chautauqua of the liberal churches. 

s. L. 
Remus Point, August JB. 
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Selected Getns and Modern Themes for Church or Parlor Organ. Ed 
itedby James C. Macy. Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass 
112 pp. Price 

This is an excellent collection of short voluntaries, pre- 
ludes, postludes, and hymn tunes, so arranged that the least 
possible turning of leaves is required to complete a selection. 
Marches, wedding, festival and requiem music are also in- 
cluded. The selections are from the music of the first com- 
posers, but so adapted in simplicity of rendering as to be quite 
within the command of any average player. A particularly 
satisfactory book for young church societies using a cabinet 
organ. 
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The National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 

NAME. 

The name of the unit, Unity Club, has its justification in 
the fact that the majority of literary clubs in our denomina- 
tion are called Unity Clubs, and all, or nearly all, might fit- 
tingly take that name, since it implies unity of purpose and 
work, unity of spirit and of action, and a close alliance with every 
interest of the church and its work. The aggregation of 
units, Unity Clubs, gives us our Bureau, all for each and each 
for all. As the housekeeper has a place for her bureau, and 
her bureau full of drawers for the holding of various things, 
in daily use, for convenience, so the Bureau of Unity Clubs 
has, or is supposed to have, and shortly will have, its drawers 
and pigeon holes full of helps for the individual clubs about 
to organize or to start a season's work, or plan for pleasure. 
At present the Bureau has one plan at Chicago and another at 
Boston Unitarian headquarters, where the Bureau is kept. 

SCOPE. 

The scope is broad both as to territory and to the variety 
of clubs eligible to membership in the Bureau. It would be 
more convenient to call them all by one name, and that 
chosen for the national organization, Unity Club, but unity 
may as properly mean the binding together of differently 
named, as differently constituted clubs. The work done by 
the clubs is about the same, whether they have one name or 
another. And the advantages of having it national is that the 
benefits and helps to be found in one become the property of 
all. Some one prepares — is preparing a plan of study in art 
for eight months, with references to the best books to read, 
and the finest available pictures or prints to be seen. It will 
be printed and had for sale in Chicago and Boston. Twenty 
clubs may have been in doubt as to the best way to study art ; 
here is a little pamphlet which tells all about it, and can set 
the club to work at once. Any club in the entire country can 
get this help. No matter what the topic or the course of 
study decided upon or thought of, suggestions can be had at 
the bureau headquarters. There is an advantage in uniformity 



of topic in the fact that lecturers can be had at greatly reduced 
cost where many engagements can be made. A literary or 
dramatic entertainment may be given by the club getting it 
up in half a dozen cities or towns near by. If history or 
astronomy is the subject chosen for study, mutual advantages 
come or may come by correspondence as to method and workr 

WORK. 

Shall it be work or play, study or amusement ? That de- 
pends upon the material out of which the club is made. Some 
clubs have their "eating crowd " and their " literary crowd." 
One wants to exercise the brain, another, for the most 
part, the feet. There are the dramatical and the musical ele- 
ments. All these obtain in one and the same club. The 
bureau says, decide those matters among yourselves, and when 
you are ready for work or play — for dramatic or musicale, call 
upon us, and we will give you points ; we will help you to the 
best thing there is to be had in the line pursued. True, what 
would be best for one club might be the worst thing for an- 
other. For instance, I know of a club which is already or- 
ganized for the study of the Iliad, and for Sunday evenings, 
too, and not so unsuitable for Sunday evenings as might be 
supposed, since the central idea is religious ; but that club has 
a leader who is an expert in that line of study. But this is 
true, that every club should attempt something a little harder 
than an easy mood might suggest ; and to know what others 
are doing of an enterprising character has a tendency to lift 
club study a peg higher. A club that tends to amusement 
would do well to do something literary, while one settled down 
to some abstruse sflbject, as philology or philosophy, would do 
well to bring in the element of amusement, or to organize 
with the intent of giving, say, every fourth meeting to pleasure. 
And whether it shall be one thing or the other, it must mean 
culture, help in some way to training the mind, the taste, the 
manhood or the womanhood qualities into finer fiber. The 
club must work for its own individual culture, for the benefit 
of the church, with which it should always feel itself to be a 
branch and a feeder, for general culture and charity, and 
to give tone and turn to thought among young people, setting 
them upon an upward way in finding out what they are good 
for, and ought to be doing for themselves and the world. 

READING. 

The one thing all clubs can do is to select a course of read- 
ing, and to meet weekly for an evening to read and be read 
to, as, for example, the works of George Eliot, Doctor Holmes, 
or the history of Spain, or of the United States. To this could 
be added the asking and the answering of questions ; or the 
reading might be done at home, and the meeting in the club 
# to compare views and discuss ideas growing out of the read- 
ying. Short essays might follow, read by one or two previously 
appointed for the work. In this way interest might easily be 
begotten. The course of reading might be wholly religious, 
or denominational, or for the study of the different religions, 
or creeds, or sects. The evening might be spent in reading 
and discussing the Bible, a sort of conference meeting, and 
partly for the purpose of religious culture, and spiritual 
quickening. I have been giving no fancy or impossible pic- 
tures, but what has actually been done in different clubs and 
c hurches of which I know and am hearing of every day. 

FEASIBILITY. 

There is a backwardness with some pastors about undertak- 
ing anything out of the ordinary course of church work and 
church life. A pastor said to me not long since: " My church 
is very old, and its ways are all settled, and they are very shy 
of innovations. I don't believe we can do anything in the 
Unity club line. It would seem to be an intrusion, a secular- 
izing the church, or a turning it into a playhouse." But 
really, that is the very church where combined tact, wisdom 
and perseverance in the pastor, could accomplish much, and 
be the thing to give new life and nobler purpose to its activi- 
ties. The feasibility of organizing a club in a church will be 
made clear the moment a serious, earnest attempt is made in 
that direction. I know of a little church which, at my sug- 
gestion, started a " Unitarian Club," since Unity Club 
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seemed so hightoned, And it has been a grand success. An- 
other club has a reading circle, with "Clarke's Book on Prayer," 
and a discussion of points all along while the chapters are 
being read. In one case a lady got some boys together and 
started a club, which proved to be a solid affair in the end. A 
whole church is benefited by one little literary ripple among 
the young people. Since there is such a dearth of ideas, and 
a deluge of nonsense among the average of young people, 
where nothing literary enters into their lives, it ought to be 
the aim of the church to have a way of interesting and occu- 
pying the thought of such people ; and when they leave 
school to help them still to keep up habits of study and of 
select reading. Why will not our pastors, why will not our 
laymen and laywomen of literary tastes, and interest in young 
people and the church, take up this matter of literary or social 
culture, or both, and supplement pulpit, Sunday, and day 
school, with that which shall be a constant source of culture ? 
And if they have such a club, would it not be well to come 
into the Bureau, and see what can be done to enlarge and 
elevate the work, and make the club a nobler evangelist of 
good? It is feasible. Let it be a fact! Then it will mean 

education. * 

Religion tends more and more to education, and the church 
is more and more a school for culture. The modern church 
is becoming a sort of religious university. Its aim is to give 
knowledge, to develop the entire life, to train all the faculties, 
to seek wholeness, and so holiness, salvation. People more 
and more go to church, when they go at all, to learn some- 
thing, to be instructed in things worth knowing, to get 
glimpses of science, to have thought quickened by thought. 
The time is coming when preaching will be the impartation 
of knowledge which applies to life, and the stimulus to set 
people thinking and studying for themselves. Guesses must 
have the go-by, and the supernatural and the miraculous must 
give place to what may be known of nature, and of life, and 
of duty. And that church is the wisest which aims at culture 
in *he people of the congregation and of the community. We 
want to know and to teach something about this great and 
wonderful world where we dwell, and so about the Infinite 
in and through all, and in and by this knowledge enter into 
the true kingdom of light and love. This is why we need the 
Unity Club and study classes in every church, and in every 
community. a. j. r. 



THE HOME. 



In Quiet Places. 

It is Sunday morning. From the church towers, a mile 
away, comes the sound of church bells, and yonder, climbing 
the hill, I see our faithful deacon and his family on their way 
thither. No, we shall not £0 this morning. We miss the 
liberal thoughts of the religion to which we are accustomed, 
and believe that nature speaks best for us to-day. It is as cool 
as September. There has been very little uncomfortable 
weather here this season, while the fields in the west have been 
parched and suffering for want of rain. We have gladly wel- 
comed every fair, warm day. No nights without a cool breeze. 
Since May 15, rain has fallen thirty-six days. Crops are suf- 
ering. Trees and foliage of every description are looking fresh 
and green as in the springtime. Every little wood stream is full 
to overflowing, and comes rushing down the hillsides, over 
moss-grown rocks, like a frolicsome child. The woods are 
full of beauty. Hemlock trees droop low over cool, mossy 
spots, and the ferns seem to dip their delicate heads in friendly 
converse. It seems wicked to step foot into their midst ; they 
are so like a heavenly breath. 

I carry a large book in our carriage, that I may be piepared 
to glean roadside treasures, for making glad the hearts of 
western friends and beautifying some nook in their far away 
homes. 

All about this homestead door grow the tansy, spear- 
mint! carraway seed and southenwort. Buttercups and daisies 



have faded; everlasting, goldenrod and purple asters hate 
taken their place, each beautiful in its season. The fall cricket 
chirps dismally in the lowland. 

We have often spoken of our Chicago friends, when the 
daily papers announced the intense heat, and wished they 
might rest in this quiet spot, where the air is so fresh and pure, 
right from noble Kearsarge mountain, only seventeen miles 
away. Through the window of our " spare bedroom," in the 
northeast corner, comes the early morning song of the robins. 
Doesn't that suggest rest? 

Canary "Clover" hangs in a bower of morning-glories and 
hops outside the south porch. Being a Chicago bird he eats 
his fresh plantain and chickweed seed, and picks at the wealth 
of blossoms about him in wonder. 

There is much to be gained by a life among many, but a 
mellow New Hampshire sunset can be enjoyed at one's own 
broad doorstone, and leave us better than it found us. 

Sarah M. Bailey. 

HOPKINTON, N. H. 

Youthful Old Age. 

An aged and good lady mourned recently that she should 
recover from a long sickness. " So near home," she said ; 
" and then I had to turn back. But I shall go to my God 
shortly, nevertheless." I know of another aged person who 
had no fear of death, who lived a tranquil, busy life on to 
her ninety-third year. She never conversed on the subject of 
death. She never was weary of this life. If friends were 
anxious, she put them aside. " It is well to live ; it is well to 
die." This was her creed. She lived it so completely, it 
gave her no concern. She was not "going home." She was 
never absent from home. She did not long to "go" to her 
God. She imagined nothing more of him than she met with 
here and every day. She dreamed of no heavenly place be- 
yond. She sat peaceably in her high -backed chair at night, 
when her little duties of the day were done, and heaven was 
there. Others were busy with their prayer-books and their 
church-going, and fain would associate her in their devotions. 
But how to introduce their errand. It was a puzzle. They 
were baffled. She was more than their books, than their 
clergyman and his church. She was a fountain of love and 
light. She tainted no atmosphere : she purified it wherever 
she moved. A short time before her death, she walked on 
her cane out on the bright hill-side near the house, and filled 
her checked apron with ripe apples, knocking them off with 
a stick. She carried them in, happy as a child. "What a 
good tree it is. 9 ' These words were the text of her whole life. 
She loved a clean kitchen, and delighted to make good bread. 
She rejoiced when the cherries were ripe ; she could eat them 
with the same relish as when a girl. She was proud of the 
colts and the calves. She yearly tended a brood of chickens. 
She hunted the hen's- eggs, mousing through the hay. What 
more she did need not be added. This is enough to show 
the peaceful flow of her life. Her conversation was not of 
the books, nor made up of quotations from the Bible. It was 
the natural utterance of a simple, pure mind. Did she lack 
wisdom ? For the sphere in which she moved, none need be 
more wise. Did she fail as an example? Then was her 
failure a rich blessing. Would that we all might fail thus 
forever ! Did she go to heaven ? She went with heaven. 
Heaven went with her. I know no more. — Selected. 



Woman and Artist. 

1 thought to win me a name 

Should ring in the ear of the world ! — 
How can I work with small pink fists 

About my fingers curled ? 

Then adieu to name and fame 1 
They scarce are worth at the best 

One touch of this wet little, warm little mouth, 
With its lips against my breast. 
-Alice Williams Brotherton^ in September Century. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Princeton, HI. — Rev. H. C. McDougall, of 
Rockland, Mass., preached before the Unitarian 
society of this place last Sunday. 

Egypt. — The Mohammedan college at 
Cairo has 5000 students, and the course of 
study covers eight years. 

Prosperous Jews.— An English exchange 
says that the average income of the London Jews 
is two and a half times greater than that of the 
Gentiles. They average $410 per head, per annum 
for 47,000 If thrift is an element of piety, 
these people have at least started towards the 
kingdom. 

The Chinese in New York city are 
building a joss bouse at a cost of $ 16,500. We 
commend these devotees to the foreign mis- 
sionary societies that have a passion to save 
the souls of the Chinese. When they have 
saved the New York heathen then let them 
go abroad. 

Demoralizing Christians.— Under na- 
tive rule Upper Burmah, in India, has been 
kept free from the ravages of alcohol and 
opium, but now under British rule, a general 
'licensing system is being discussed and per- 
fected." 1 et they were pagan and these are 
Christian! 

Little Boston Boy— (who, with his 
mamma, is visiting New York): "Oh, mam- 
ma, what a little sliver of a moon they have 
here. Why, in Boston it's a great big round 
moon !" 

Mamma (complacently): "Yes, Waldo; 
but you must remember that New York is a 
very different place from Boston." — Exchange. 

It is possible to have too much moonshine. 

Kristofer Janson's Paper.— A corres- 
pondent of the Woman's Journal, speaking of 
this new paper, has the following allusion to 
Mr. Janson's accomplished helpmeet: "Mrs. 
Drude Krog Janson,his wife, has also written 
a good deal concerning woman's rights and 
temperance. She is- now in Norway visiting 
relations and friends. Her cousin, Miss Gina 
Krog, is the editor of the Norwegian Ladies' 
Review, published in Christiania, Norway, 
since last January, which paper also has done 
very well. 

Hydrophobia. — The remedy for this fear- 
ful malady suggested by Pasteur, the French 
chemist, is still a disputed one. It is at least "be- 
yond the reach of many at the present time. But 



Doctor* Buisson, a French physician, suggested tf 
remedy quite within the reach of all. It is simply 
the prompt use of the Turkish or vapor baths. 
The doctor cured himself by seven baths in seven 
days, exposing himself to a heat of from 126 to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. A recent number of 
The Lancet gives high medical indorsment to this 
treatment from London physicians. 

"See Ourselves as Others See Us."— 

A correspondent of the Indian Mirror, pub- 
lished at Calcutta, thus writes of his impres- 
sion of our Saratoga. "Money is spent lavishly 
by the rich fools who resort to this place. 
One man's hotel bill for a month footed fifteen 
thousand rupees, and another was known to 
expend ten thousand rupees a week. Thus 
tens of thousands isolate themselves from a 
sorrowing, sinning and suffering world, and 
squander money, time, talent6 and opportuni- 
ties as thoughtlessly as if no parable of Dives 
and Lazarus had ever been uttered." 

Frankness at the Altar. — An English 
vicar, describing the marriage customs in the 
Yorkshire country, as quoted by the Unitarian 
Herald, says," When they come to that important 
part of the marriage service where the minister 
asks the man if he will have this woman to be his 
wedded wife, the man will not infrequently turn 
to the woman and say," Will tho' black m' boots?" 
and the woman will invariably say " I will;" and 
the man then rejoins "Now, tha'st said it " and 
he holds her to her word. 

Let neither the American men nor women who 
laugh at this be too complacent. Husbands in 
this country often exercise an authority not less 
brutal than this and; there are things which wives 
in polite society do for their husbands more ser- 
vile and grinding than blacking boots. 

Boston Notes. — Church and school house 
repairs are mostly finished. Vacation schools are 
over, after proving their great value, parish sex- 
tons are busy renovating and dusting pew cushions 
and pulpit trimmings. The last children are gone 
on the "country week." Our store sidewalks 
down town are covered with outgoing merchan- 
dise. One more union Sunday meeting will be 
held, and then gradually all our pulpits will again 
assert themselves. Some new clerical and lay 
work is already getting planned for next winter. 
Some new temperance tracts and other pamphlets 
are already upon the table of the A. U. A. Our 
minister for Japan, Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, is 
studiously, but quietly, searching shelves of libraries 
and book stores for new information about his in- 
tended home, and is trying to grasp a little of the 
vernacular. His familiarity with European capi 
tals and our Pacific shores, as well as his long ex- 
perience as preacher and pastor in New England, 
will help him adapt his thoughts to the peculiar 
ways of Japanese civilization and acute religious 
inquiry. He will leave Boston in November. 

England. — That was a great thing to say of 
any one that the chairman said at a recent re- 
ception given to Rev. W. Burns on his retirement 
from the pulpit of the Unitarian church of Char- 
ing Cross, at Birkenhead :. "For nearly thirty 
years our friend Mr. Burns has been the intellec- 
tual leaven of Birkenhead." A Unitarian minis- 
ter must be much else, but an intellectual leaven 
he must be if he is a true Unitarian minister. Mr. 
Burns is to take charge of the Unitarian church at 
Plymouth, England. 

— " The Hibbert Trust " is the name of a fund 
which in Ixmdon secures an annual course ot 
scholarly lectuies bearing upon the history, growth 
and character of religion. From an abstract of 
the last biennial report of its trustees we infer that 
it has one student at work from its scholarship in 
Harvard College, America, two at the University 
of Jena, in Germany, and three at the Manchester 
New College, London. Last year its course of 
lectures was by Prof. Rhys, of Oxford, on " The 
Religion and Mythology of the Celtic Nations," 
soon to be published. This year it was by Prof. 
Soyce, of Cambridge, on "The Babylonian Reli- 
gion," soon to be published. Next year it is to be 
on the V Greek Influence upon Christianity," by 
Rev. E. E. Hatch, D. D., of Oxford. 



THE next biennial meeting of the Ministers' 
Institute will be held at Princeton, Mass., Sept. 
27th, 28th and 29th. The sermon will be given 
by Rev. Francis Tiffany. The essayists and sub- 
jects will be as follows : Rev. T. R. Sheer, " The 
Study of Church History for Its Own Sake." 
Rev. J. H. Allen, "The Effect of Canon Law 
upon Christian Ci\ilization." Rev. E. H. Hall, 
" How Far Can Our Liberal Theology be Drawn 
from the New Testament." Prof. J. H. Thayer, 
"What Documents are in Evidence as to the Ear- 
liest Christian Faith?" Rev. J. C. Learned, " Capi- 
talism and Communism." Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
" The Bearing of Assyriology upon the Old Tes- 
tament." Prof. C. C. Everett, "The Ultimate 
Facts in Ethics." Rev. C. F. Dole, "An Exper- 
iment in Ethics." 

The sessions will be held in the new town 
hall. The hotels offer reduced rates ($1.50 per 
day) and the railroads also promise lower fares. 

Those who attended the meeting at Princeton six 
years ago will recall the delightful air and views, 
and the comfortable hotels. An unusually large 
meeting is hoped for. Further details will be 
given later. W. H. Lyon, Sec. 



Books Slightly Damaged and Greatly 
Beduced in Price. 

We still have on hand about 60 copies of 
James H. West's "Uplifts of Heart and 
Will," equal to the regular 50 cent edition 
in every respect, except as to the press work, 
which is defective, but not so bad as to make 
the book difficult to read. These copies we 
will mail singly for 25 cents, or will sell to 
any church wishing to introduce the "Uplifts" 
as a service book for 20 cents. The regular 
edition of thi6 book we will sell to any church 
in quantities of not less than 50 at" $30 per 
hundred. 

We have on hand a few copies of Francis 
Tiffany's " Bird-Bolts," slightly shelf worn as 
to the cover, but otherwise in perfect condi- 
tion. The book is a collection of short bright 
essays, most of them first printed in the Bos- 
ton Herald. A few titles taken at random 
are "How to Kindle Fires," Vicious Virtues," 
"Routing Inertia," "Enlarging one's Horizon," 
"The Ugliness of the Individual." The pub- 
lisher's price for the book is 75 cents. We 
offer for sale the copies now on hand at 50 
cents each, post-paid. 

Charles T. Brooks's " William Ellery 
Channing; a Centennial Memory," is a 
work of permanent historical value. It con- 
tains 259 pages, with nine full page illustra- 
tions, and is published at $1.50. We have on 
hand a very few copies, slightly shelf worn 
but in almost perfect condition, which we 
offer at 75 cencs, post-paid. When these are 
sold no others can be had at less than the 
regular price. 

Sir John Bowring's religious poems, with a 
memoir, make up a handsomely printed gilt 
edged volume of 256 pages. It is published in 
England and is not regularly on the American 
market. We have lately come into the pos- 
session of a few copies, which we offer at 
60 cents each, post-paid. We can not supply 
the book after these copies are closed out. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Good Housekeeping among its family recipes gives the fol- 
lowing : " It is a well established truth that an ounce of keep 
your mouth shut is better than a pound of explanation after 
you have said it." 

E. P. Powell closes his essay on immortality, recently 
written for the Christian Register, with the following sug- 
gestive sentence : He that lives with God, in God, lives as 
God lives. 

Four and a half per cent, of the population of Hungary is 
Jewish, but thirty-three per cent, of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Pesth, the leading Hungarian school, is Jewish. It 
is hard to exterminate brains even with religious bigotry. 

The Liquor Dealer's Association at their recent annual 
meeting resolved that they would work for a " readjustment 
of the laws, so that the poor man can get his spirituous liquors 
just as the rich man gets his at his hotel.' ' We suspect that 
they did not discuss the question as to how much they would 
do in creating the patrons that would support these philan- 
thropic places for the poor. 

Doctor Thomas in his first sermon after vacation told his 
people that the " religious thought of the present time was 
slowly but surely gravitating towards the old Greek theology 
which taught the immanency of God and that there was a tie 
between man and his Creator. His remarks also included an 
exposition of the Latin theology, which taught that God was 
to be localized, that man was a fallen and depraved creature, 
and that there was no tie between him and his Creator. M 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate for the 31st ult. bris- 
tles with protests against the Glenn bill in Georgia, which it 
characterizes as a "proposition to send to the chain-gang a 
teacher who presumes to teach a colored and a white child in 
the same class.' ' A ringing editorial closes with the follow- 
ing words, which we heartily indorse: ' ' If the Glenn bill does 
not become a law, the republic may thank Glenn for the good 
he has unintentionally done by causing this debate. If it 
does become, law, common sense will come all the faster to be- 
lated Georgia." 

Let other women go and do likewise. Why not ? Do they 
not also labor ? And is not a laborer worthy of his hire ? " Lu- 
cretia Alott recognized her husband as the treasurer of the 
family firm, but she did not hesitate to draw ' orders. ' Miss An- 
thony tells how Lucretia once said to her : « Sister, I am going 
to give thee £50 to carry on the work.' Then turning to 
James Mott, she said : ' Out of that corner of thy pocket- 
book where thee put my pay for keeping thy house, mending 
thy clothes, etc., please hand Susan the money.' James was 
too just a man to withhold his hand.' " — Home Weekly. Let 
the husbands go and do likewise also, echoes a voice at our 
elbow. 

A "Tryphena" who has been accustomed to minister " to 
the necessity of the saints " tells in The Christian-at- Work all 
about how to treat a minister. She has "given him hot 
water, applied court plaster to his wounds, dosed him with 
hot lemonade and troches before going to bed, commended his 
sermons." But the line had to be drawn somewhere, and 
she has put it in the place where we wish many, nay all 
"Tryphenas" who "esteem them very highly in love for 
their work's sake " would draw it. We l£t her speak for her- 



self: "I have never yet been guilty of the duplicity of begging 
him to smoke a cigar in my presence, or assured him that it 
was 'not disagreeable to me,' and in fact I 'rather liked' it, 
when, like most women who have any noses worth speaking of, 
it is to me a noxious offense. The moral quality of it is some- 
thing for him to settle, but the odor settles itself everywhere, 
and I cannot include it in the hospitable thought and intent 
with which I would meet a possibly angelic visitant. A 
smoking angel would be a queer thing, wouldn't it, now ? I 
do like to entertain ministers, and they are usually very pleas- 
ant guests, when they do not discuss the Andover controversy. ' ' 

An effort is being made to secure pardon for one of our 
Chicago commissioners convicted of giving and taking bribes, 
on the score of valiant services during the war. We honor 
the loyal soldier, but we see no reason why because a man did 
his duty once he should not do it again. If the verdict was 
too severe a one upon this commissioner, let it be palliated 
because he is a man, not because he was a soldier. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate states the truth concerning 
the soldier: "If soldiering has any further relation to the 
issue, we would suggest that the pardon ought not to be given 
to a man who disgraces his uniform. It is said that some 
grand army men are circulating the petitions. If so, we are 
sorry." 

The Jewish Messenger predicts one of these days an Inter- 
national Religious Conference, and suggests that two planks 
will suffice, viz.: "One God and one humanity." Aye, 
verily, but this international conference will come together 
not to frame planks, even such high ones as these, but to ex- 
emplify them. It will come together to demonstrate that " love 
is the fulfilling of the law." The time is quite ripe in 
America for a Pan-Heretical Council where the untram- 
meled spirits in all denominations, the sincere and devout 
who sit on the " ragged edge " of every sect will come to- 
gether to exchange sympathies and to devise plans, to reach 
the great unchurched with a religion that will sanctify their 
lives, humanize their interests and make of duty a religious 
inspiration. Unity awaits such a council by humbly but per- 
sistently working for it. 

The Inquirer of London quotes some good things concern- 
ing preaching from Pastor Puaux, a Paris professor of theology. 
Speaking of the old style of Geneva preaching he says : "In- 
deed, at that period the pile was the regular thing. That is, 
each pastor had a pile of sermons which he preached in turn, 
and over and over again to his people. And the story is told 
of one pastor who had only three sermons in his pile, and 
when asked by one of his parishioners if he was not going to 
make a new one, he replied, ' I will do so when you have 
learned to attend to the three which I am wont to preach to 
you.' " The pile has its dangers, but it has its uses also. We 
once heard Edward Everett Hale say that upon a certain time 
he received a direct revelation from the Lord. It ran thus, 
" Edward, a good old sermon is better for thy people than a 
poor new one. Go and do that which is best for thy people." 

The man who, in his rugged strength of near contact with 
nature, can wrest from her the secrets which actuate man- 
kind, and reveal them first-hand through the workings of his 
own flesh and blood, is often tempted to believe the throes of 
anguish by which he accomplishes this are the real burden 
of the work^ accomplished, — that all the rest is but a minor 
part of the actual labor, struggle, agony of the result finally 
wrought out; that whoever takes up the task of furthering, 
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finishing, adapting what he has brought forth, has but the play 
part of it, and exerts but little individual effort in shaping 
that result. But again, the man who, having high ideals of 
the perfection of work, the nicety of adaptation, finds that 
the chief business which falls to him is to continually put the 
finishing touches to the incomplete labor of others, is equally 
tempted to believe it is he who is really bearing the burden of 
the work; — that his counterpart co-laborer who is forever gen- 
erating plans, piling up rough, valuable but uncompleted ma- 
terial, is an irresponsible, burdenless sort of creature ; that 
acting "only " from impulse, he, therefore, is free from such 
painful personal application as is necessary to careful adaptation 
for high results ; that the one through whom this valuable ma- 
terial must pass, in order to become more finely readjusted to 
the wants of mankind, endures the more intense pressure. 
Each is right in realizing that his own is a primarily important 
responsibility. Each is wrong in considering nis own as the 
greater burden. The two kinds of labor are like two mem- 
bers of one body. Each is equally essential for a given re- 
sult. As an individual has two hands, two feet, etc., for 
complete physical being, so mankind, for complete spiritual 
being, requires co-acting members ; must progress by alter- 
nation of motive power. Counterpart forces, by twos and 
twos, are forever readjusting themselves the one to the other 
and bearing humanity onward. l. 

The following extract from a private letter reaches a great 
truth : "There are obstinate, because misunderstanding, 
forces which array themselves against the progress of lib- 
eral thought. We are so made that we can express clearly 
and adequately only that which is clear to our mental 
sight. We can not put into word or picture that which is not 
open to vision. We must first be that which we would ex- 
press. Therefore is it that the mind which conceives of the 
Great and Eternal as not to be measured by terms of time, 
would not put his thought of it into adequate words. He 
simply feels the power, — the time has not come for expression. 
He feels it because ' the provision is allied unto the thing so 
signified. 1 This is why the Unitarians, standing for charac- 
ter in religion, should not require affirmation of God. He is 
the All-pervading, the All-including. In so far as man tends 
toward the good, he tends God-ward ; he becomes himself the 
expression of the thought of God in him. It is thus ' the 
glory of the One that breaks in everywhere.' 

" We can not ignore our Ideal, but we need not degrade it 
by the expression of its limitation in any direction where we 
feel limitation to be degradation. Silence in matters of great 
importance does not necessarily mean unbelief There is a 
reverence that can not speak ; that feels ' the shudder of shud- 
der of restraining awe. ' Such silence is not irreverence, but 
rather seems to contain within it the highest sort of reverence, 
and typifies the recognition of an Ideal too mighty to be 
translated into finite phrase. If we ean not write a larger 
meaning into our woids to-day, we* must wait until the univer- 
sal dictionary can more completely define them before we try 
to express our more important items of belief. Only by 
means of silence, now, can we leave a margin for the new 
thought to grow in. The laws that we have as yet discovered 
can be applied only to things made visible to the intellect. 
The application of such laws to the things as yet only felt, — 
apprehended, — may produce a dwarfing effect upon the truth 
behind the dim phenomenon. The veil stiffens into rigidityf 
it stays fluent only so long as our insight remains pure and 
patient." 

The New Year of the Churches. 

The new year in most of our American churches begins the 
first of September rather than the first of January. Now is 
the time in which parish plans are formed. Parishoncrs make 
large resolves concerning their service to the cause ; ministers 
are plotting courses of sermons and lectures ; Unity Clubs are 
perfecting plans of study.' Our observation and experience 
goes to show that the efficiency and excellency of the year's 
work in our churches depends largely upon the definiteness 
and thoroughness of the plans made in September and Octo- 



ber. Work so definitely laid out as to be capable of printing is 
more than half done. We say then to our contributors, Plan 
large things, make high resolves; even though it be the fate of 
human nature to fail to realize some of them, remember trjat 
the earnest purpose earnestly pursued, 

"That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man's amount.'* 
In this season of good resolves and fresh energies our read- 
ers will pardon us if we modestly suggest the claims of Unity. 
Not for our sake or lor its own sake ; during its nine years of 
living it has succeeded in adjusting itself to its environments, 
so that, such as it is, it can continue to remain comfortably 
for an indefinite time; but for the greater good it can do* 
We want it improved greatly. With the growing opportunity it 
has among Unity Club workers and the independent believers 
in religion throughout the country, it has need of more room, 
more variety and better workmanship. These improvements 
will lake place as fast as our constituency increases. We 
would like to publish a sermon in every number. We can do 
tltis only by adding our Church-Door Pulpit extra, and this 
means increasing our Church-Door Pulpit fund. Fifteen dollars 
adds the four pages and the living sermons. Now is the time for 
our parishes to plan for such a fund that will print two, four 
or six of their minister's best sermons during the year, or for 
those of our readers who have no parishes, who now look to 
Unity for their preaching, to send directly to this office con- 
tributions, large or small, for our pulpit fund. Six hundred 
dollars would give forty sermons in the year. 

We would like also to give full four pages space each time 
to the development of the Unity Club interests, than which 
there is no more important movement stirring our churches. 
When the National Bureau is strong enough, it will secure 
this weekly connection with its members. Meanwhile we 
can grant these interests such space only when special pro- 
vision is made. If forty Unity Clubs in the country would ap- 
propriate for our use $15 apiece it would secure this weekly 
organ during their working year. Under the immediate edi- 
torial management of Mr. Rich, the corresponding secretary 
of the Bureau, this department could be made of great power 
in the intellectual life of our churches. Few clubs have treas- 
uries that would not yield this sum if their attention was 
properly directed to it, but failing to find the money for direct 
appropriation, our publishers authorize us to say that any 
Unity. Club sending us twelve new yearly subscribers or their 
equivalent, will be counted as one of the forty. 

Once more, the accumulating testimony of our P.O. Mission 
workers goes to show that Unity is a valuable missionary tract. 
As it is, our missionary list is very large. We would be glad to 
greatly increase it. Within a few months a sum of about $2500, 
we believe, has been donated to our eastern contemporary, 
the Christian Register, the interest of which is to be used in 
the missionary distribution of that paper. We wish the sum 
were ten times as large, and expect it will yet reach that basis. 
Meanwhile, why can not we have a Unity Distribution Fund ? 
From the income of $ 1000, perhaps 100 copies of Unity 
could be sent out each year, 5200 numbers in all. What a 
tract distribution agency this would be. Who will be the 
first to start the " Unity Distribution Fund ?" These are a 
few of the many possibilities that crowd upon us at this, the 
beginning of our new year. 



Christ as a Factor in Theology. 

Christianity as a theological system turns upon the defini- 
tion of Christ. In the old theology Christ was made a God, 
none less than the Eternal One who overlaps time and space. 
According to the old theology the Infinite One became finite, 
left the universal throne to walk upon this little earth. De- 
scending voluntarily into the limitations of sense, to perform 
a work for the accomplishment of which the boundless poten- 
cies of limitless Being had proved inadequate, He walked 
and taught among men, sought to reach, through the avenues 
of sense, the souls to which He hitherto had spiritual access, 
and to convince through juggling marvels the minds which 
had looked unmoved upon the daily miracles of the world 
and life. 

This was the purpose of His life. The purpose of His 
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death was more mysterious. Enslaved by His own law of 
justice, the Infinite Ruler of all worlds must have satisfaction 
for human sin. Unsatisfied by the consequences which His 
own laws of cause and effect bring upon every soul that sins, 
He must have a satisfaction adequate to the wrong done to an 
Infinite Being by a finite sinner. The wrong was infinite, 
His satisfaction should be no less. An infinite wrong can be 
satisfied only by an infinite penalty. An infinite penalty 
could come only from infinite punishment of a finite being, or 
finite punishment of an infinite being. And so, from love of 
humanity, the Infinite God was crucified in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, to* satisfy the Justice which sat sternly 
above the Universal throne. 

Such a puzzle is the atonement of Christ in the old 
theology. For^centuries it Was sacredly guarded against ra- 
tional invasion. Its mystery was proof sufficient of its divin- 
ity. To question or doubt was to commit the unpardonable 
sin. It was taught not to be understood, but simply to be 
believed. But gradually men came to see that the God who 
gave us our reason would not condemn us for using it. The 
torch of reason was lighted at the altar fires of heaven ; and 
when its radiance shows us a dark form of superstition lurking 
by our path, it is doing what God intended it to do, and it 
shall not be extinguished. Men came to listen to the voice 
of reason, and to follow it, even when opposed by the harsh 
and scolding voices of their priests ; and following that divine 
voice, they came to the conclusion that the old dogma of 
Atonement, and the dogma of the deity of Christ, were false 
and foolish. 

The majority of earnest thinkers to-day have abandoned 
these forms of theology, and have adopted more rational ones 
in their place. They see in Christ a man God-filled, as other 
men may be ; a mouthpiece of the Eternal One, as other 
men may be ; a divine prophet and teacher, as other men 
may be who themselves walk in the paths of God. They see 
in the Atonement a work of reconciliation, a work of re- 
demption ; not the reconciliation of an angry God to sinful 
man, but the reconciliation of sinful and imperfect man to a 
God who is the. ideal of Righteousness and Perfection. In 
this work Jesus stood as teacher and revealer of truth. He 
pointed the path of safety, and invited men to walk therein. 
^&is was the way, the truth, the life.. He bore no guilty 
creatures' sin, he received in his own heart no arrows from 
the quiver of God's wrath, barbed for other men. He suf- 
fered for his fellowmen, as must one who essays to teach or 
lead. Humanity too often snatches with its angry jaws the 
hand that gives it food. Jesus died the death of a savior of 
his fellow men, but it was his life, and not his death, that 
saves. 

Hundreds of clergymen are teaching this conception of 
Christ and the Atonement. They have left behind them, on 
the barren shores of their intellectual life, those wrecks which 
once floated on the waters of their thought. There they lie, 
rotting in the sunlight of larger truth, washed by the lapping 
waves of nobler thought. And soon the sands of time will 
hide the wrecks in forgetfulness. 

But while these advance thinkers have abandoned the old 
conceptions, too many of them still cling to the phraseology 
with which the old ideas were dressed ; they still speak of 
Jesus in terms which were invented to express the old con- 
ceptions of His nature and His office ; they still perceive or 
pretend to perceive in Him some element radically different 
from the elements of which our common humanity is com- 
posed ; they still give to his words, real or reported, an 
authority different not simply in degree, but essentially in 
kind, from the words of other teachers ; they rightly look to 
His soul for a revelation of God, but fail to perceive in every 
human soul a revelation of God ; they still believe that he 
worked miracles, but can see no miracles in the daily life of 
common men ; they call Him Savior, and rightly so ; but 
they do not see that the name belongs to the office and not to 
the man, — that many have filled this noble station ; they call 
Him Son of God, and rightly so, but they do not perceive 
that we are all sons of God, each justifying his right to the 
title in proportion to the nobleness of his life. 



And so, while these men have abandoned the old dogmas, 
they are not yet freed from their pernicious influence. The 
old sun has set, but its red rays are still reflected from faces 
turned toward the west. 

We must open our souls to the dawning light of the new 
day. Let us recognize the good that shone forth from the 
God-illumined soul of Jesus, but let not that light blind our 
eyes to rays from other men. Let us give to Jesus the hom- 
age due to a savior of His fellowmen ; but let us not with- 
hold our homage from other souls worthy, even if not so 
worthy, of our sincere regard. Let us see God in Jesus, but 
let us also see Him in living men about us. Let us feel His 
love pulsing through the hearts of reformer and philanthro- 
pist. Let us perceive His justice in the laws of right which 
dominate the human soul. Let us perceive our God not 
through one, but many lives. When we do this, Humanity 
shall be the Son of God, revealing in its manifold life the 
Being and Attributes of God the Father. 

s. L. 

A Unity Club Summer School. 

The September number of the Unitarian Review contains 
a very interesting and clear statement of the work known as 
the Chautauqua Reading Circle, written by Edward Everett 
Hale, one of the councilors of the Chautauqua University. 
No one can read this exhibit without being thrilled with a 
prophetic vision of what is yet to be realized when the ani- 
mosities of sects and believers in parties are sufficiently amel- 
iorated that large numbers of men and women, far removed 
in space and social station, can unite in co-operation for the 
things of the higher life. Chautauqua has done wonderful 
things, and greater things will it yet do. But it possesses 
certain limitations which necessarily limit its usefulness in 
some directions, and will ultimately defeat its highest 
aims, unless its managers anticipate and amend. 
Its ambitious comprehensiveness, its spectacular, almost 
sensational features, and chiefly its strong theological 
bias, its orthodox predilections, will always make its 
study of certain topics halting and unsatisfactory. Rec- 
ognizing these limitations, the Unity Club seeks to sup- 
plement, and, so far as it can, copy the excellencies of the 
Chautauqua system and adopt methods of social study and of 
co-operative culture to the non-orthodox. Of course the 
Unity Club Bureau will have the disadvantages that go with 
the minority. Those who work with it will miss the enthu- 
siasm of numbers. It will have a greater independency to 
contend with. Military methods will not obtain so readily. 
It will be harder, perhaps impossible, to induce any great 
number of our people to take the lock-step. The Unity 
Club also has great advantages ; it has the Chautauqua tri- 
umphs to stimulate and encourage it. It can fearlessly face 
all questions ; study highest authorities without fear of theo- 
logical damage. There is much of prophecy in this move- 
ment, to our mind. However much tired preachers and fagged 
professors may regret it, the Summer School has come to stay. 
Thousands who seek relief from the routine of life in a few 
weeks' outing by lake shore or on mountain side, will find that 
time also favorable to mental renewing and for a certain kind 
of intellectual activity. This fact gives an opportunity to the 
helper of humanity. We must prepare for it, even though it 
compel a few of us to seek rest at some other time than in July 
and August. 

The alliance just consummated between Unity and the 
Lakeside School of New Theology presents to our minds an 
unexpected and great possibility to us. There is the substan- 
tial and commodious pavilion that will seat 2000 people in 
the beautiful grove, inclosed and equipped, on the shores of 
the lake, that by the labor of Vincent and his associates has 
already been dedicated to culture. There is all the machinery 
of reduced railroad rates, steamboat transportation, etc., 
which has been perfected for the large assembly, at the service 
of those who would gather at the humbler assemblage at Be- 
mus Point. All this is at our disposal, already secured and 
paid for. There only remains the need of a suitable caravan- 
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sary, a summer hotel that will secure plain living for those 
who seek high thinking, at minimum rates, to make the equip- 
ments complete. There is no lack of material for an interest- 
ing programme. We trust immediate plans will be made for 
an encampment at Bemus Point next summer, two weeks in du- 
ration. Let, so far as possible, the winter's study be a prepara- 
tion for the summer's encampment ; or, what is more feasible 
for this year, at least, let the summer school reflect and em- 
phasize some of the best work done in the Unity Clubs this 
winter. Let it be a high review. We throw out this sugges- 
tion thus early in the season, hoping that the directors of the 
Unity Club Bureau and the representatives of the L. S. N. T. 
will take prompt steps to secure this result. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Pride in Littleness. 

Professor Swing lately contributed an article to one of our 
city papers bearing the significant title " I." It was written 
in a vein of quiet irony, its purpose being to call attention to 
that class of people who seize every occasion, no matter how 
small and inopportune, to give voice to their pet hobbies and 
ideas. The writer found illustrations for his text in the preju- 
diced dietarian, and other small-sized reformers of that ilk, 
who, whenever asked to take a cup of coffee or thing of that 
kind, couch their refusal in terms intended to convey a with- 
ering rebuke to the friend or host making the offer. We are 
all familiar with the type. The persistent emphasis which 
such people place on the personal pronoun in such declara- 
tions as " I never smoke," " I never eat ice cream," discloses 
a principle which owns a wide application, and gives rise to 
that " pride in littleness," as I choose to call it, which mars 
many a character that otherwise might be very pleasing. 

Just now I desire to call attention to the existence of this 
trait in women. Balzac, that profound student of human 
deed and motive, says, "A good woman has either a fiber 
more or less than other women, and is stupid or sublime;" 
a severe saying, but one which serves to point out the petty 
and meaningless character of much of our boasted womanly 
goodness. Custom and tradition have combined to make 
woman at once the smallest and the noblest of created exist- 
ences, a necessary result of an education that aims to develop 
sentiment at the expense of reason. The main fault in 
woman's education, which the improved methods of to-day 
are striving to correct, has been the failure to impart any 
consciousness of individual worth or power. She was taught 
that for her the sum of happiness and duty lay in the fulfill- 
ment of certain relations which she sustained to others, and 
was told that to be a good wife and mother was to be a suffi- 
ciently good woman. Lately we have awakened to the knowl- 
edge that such instruction has the fault of beginning at the 
wrong end, and the fault, as I have said, is a radical one. 
This secondary consideration which has been given to the 
development of woman's powers in her own behalf has given 
rise to a host of weaknesses, once termed graces. Among 
these is the widespread indifference on the part of women, 
not to say the inability to discern the meaning of principle. 
The lives of most women are absorbed in details, crowding 
out all regard for principles and ideas, and leaving little room 
for high, careful thinking of any kind. And this, though the 
saying may have a harsh sound, happens as much through 
choice as necessity. Now the mind wholly occupied with lit- 
tle things — no matter if they be necessary and important — 
becomes little itself, little in its estimate of life and the rela- 
tive values of things, little in its outlook and general judg- 
ments. Hence arises that pride in littleness of which I have 
spoken. 

Take in illustration the work and care of the family house- 
hold. There is no field where the temptation to immolate 
oneself on the shrine of small, fleeting cares is so great as in 
the housekeeper's. How many women contentedly excuse 
their failing interest in art, literature, and the living ques- 
tions of the day with the plea that they have a house to keep. 
But the woman who can do nothing but keep house is the 



poorest kind of housekeeper. If her thoughts are continu- 
ally revolving about her pans and kettles she has only herself 
to blame that she has become a fitter companion for her cook 
than for the guests who assemble to eat her elaborate cook- 
ing. Yet the infantine trust and complacency with which 
this sort of woman looks out on the world, and prescribes her 
own little laws for its government, measuring everything by 
her inch-high standard, is both laughable and sad. Unfail- 
ingly correct in the little things which make up her own life, 
she comes to believe herself equally infallible in the settle- 
ment of questions of laiger concern, and decides the affairs 
of a falling empire with as much confidence as she tests a new 
recipe for cake-making. But more often there are for her no 
larger questions, and cake-making is the real business of life. 
Her rule for pickling is as accurate as^he sun, and her opin- 
ion on the question of broom handles known far and wide. 
She never uses anything but a porcelain lined kettle to cook 
fruit in, she will tell you, with that same emphasis on the pro- 
noun employed by the professor's vegetarian friend when he 
haughtily declines a piece of beefsteak, and with an air of 
conscious integrity fit to bespeak the possession of a hundred 
real virtues. She always sweeps on Fridays, and trims the 
pantry shelves with triple-scalloped paper. She has her opin- 
ion of the woman who uses single-scalloped. 

Well, heaven bless her, but it must be quick about it, for 
her time is short. The world has already learned that a woman 
may have the most correct opinions on the subject of porce- 
lain kettles and yet be a poor creature. It is a small mind 
wherever found, whether in workshop or kitchen, that thus 
continually mistakes the means of orderly, comfortable living 
for the end. "The best housekeeping is that where results 
only, and not processes, are visible," said a friend of mine. 
"I am a Unitarian and something besides," I once heard a 
minister of that faith say, in explaining his religious views, and 
he added a similar definition of his political views, — " I am a 
republican and something besides." I would have women 
keep this "something besides" in mind, and not define life 
and the whole of womanly duty in the terms of a single task 
or vocation. 

The " model housekeeper," as she is often called, is in 
reality no model at all if she makes a fetich of the task 
given her to execute, forgetting the end of a happy progres- 
sive existence which it should alone be made to serve. The 
housekeeper who thinks because she has three meals to get she 
is excused from finding out who Tolstoi is ; the mother who 
thinks the tucking of Mary's skirt or the mending of Johnny's 
stockings precludes the necessity of attending to the minds 
and morals of either; the wife who conducts her married life 
on the principle that a man is to be kept good natured through 
his stomach, instead of helping keep alive a few ideas in the 
household — these and all like them will go on repeating 
their feeble pleas and protests, and will greatly commiserate 
and believe in themselves as they do so, though no one else 
will. For the truth is, there is time in this world to do what- 
ever we sincerely desire and choose to do. It is the burden 
of choice that lies so heavily on us, and mental sloth and 
cowardice hinder us a thousand times where opportunity fails 
us once. Pride in littleness is nowhere more plainly seen 
than in the habit of making excuses, and we should remem- 
ber Ben Franklin's words, that the man who is good at making 
excuses is good for very little else. 

Celia P. Woolley. 

Henry George and the United Labor Party. 

The most important convention which has met in recent 
years was held in Syracuse, N. Y., August 17, 18, 19. It 
was characterized by the absence of the spirit of aristocracy. 
Trouble in the convention was manifest when it was generally 
understood that contestant delegates from a district in New 
York city had seats in the convention who were of socialistic 
doctrine. A digression at this point may not be out of place. 
A socialist may be either a state or democratic socialist. He 
may believe and teach that the state should control all labor 
and production, railroads, etc., or he may teach that the peo- 
ple at large should make all the laws, thus doing away with 
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what may be termed a representative form of government. 
This I hope will clearly define the two positions or schools of 
socialists. The socialists in city and rural districts were ex- 
pelled by the prevalence of the majority report on credentials 
because it was discovered, first, that some of the New York 
socialistic delegates received their seats by fraud, and, second, 
that no one could be a delegate who belonged to any other 
political organization. The report was received with loud 
applause. 

Conspicious among the delegates was the venerable Mr. 
Redpath, assistant editor of the North American Review, 
Dr. McGlynn, the excommunicated priest and president ot 
the Anti-Poverty Society, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, formerly 
of the Baptist denomination bui now of the Congregationalist 
church, and the pastor of an independent Congregationalist 
organization in Newark, N. J.; Mr. Croasdale, formerly of 
the New York Star but now of the Standard, and last, but 
not least, rather the greatest of all, Mr. Henry George, the 
author of " Progress and Poverty," the founder of the 
United Labor Party and the foremost political economist of 
the day. What a wonderful group these men are ! What a 
power they wield ! How in earnest they seem to be I I met 
Henry George on the steps leading up to the Alhambra rink, 
where the convention was being held, and we chatted together 
on the great issue which is before the people. The New York 
World, in a recent editorial, warns the people to beware of a 
nian with one remedy. Any one conversing with Henry 
George, genial and modest as he is, could not believe that he 
would " tweak* ' the public by the nose or impose upon 
society a political economy which he knows and all who think 
must know is a compromise to capitalists and a libel on justice. 
Mr. Redpath explained the theory of Henry George, when in 
a conversation he said to me, in his usual vigor of statement, 
that the political and social movement which Henry George 
has inaugurated is an effort not to bring about a feudalism of 
aristocracy but a feudalism of democracy — a government 
where the people will own the land. And Hugh O. Pente- 
cost stated it in even plainer language when he said in an ad- 
dress before the convention, that we [want the earth — not in 
the sense that we wish to confiscate the land — that has already 
been done — but rather to restore it to the people for whom 
God made it. He affirmed that although Jesus said " the 
poor ye have with you always 1 ' — he did not say " the poor 
ye ought to have with you always.' ' And if the bible should 
say the sinful we have with us always, would we therefore feed 
our children on rum and teach them to steal in order to ful- 
fill the scripture ?" This same thought was recently reasserted 
by Father Huntington, who wrote for the Forum that able 
article on "Tenement House Morality," in which he showed 
that there is something to be done for the vicious besides 
giving them a " change of heart," that to reform a man and 
then bid him get a living where the earth and all that is 
therein is monopolized is to keep him a criminal and perpet- 
uate the use of jails. The question of civilization is a mo- 
mentous one, and on reflection and re-reflection I think that 
the remedy which Mr. George offers is by far the most practi- 
cal and the most benevolent, the most righteous that could 
be conceived. A tax on land to the full rental value will put 
an end to the taxes on personal property, one-third of which, 
as has been shown by Thomas G. Shearman, goes uncollected 
and favors the rich rather than the poor. It would check 
that vandalism which drives men now under our present sys- 
tem of taxation to adopt rascality in every conceivable form, 
to extort from their neighbor what they must yield to another, 
and thus rob and plunder, even under the sanction of the 
church. Start from any point we choose — an abstract princi- 
ple of justice and truth or from the present condition of things, 
where we seek to know first what is possible rather than what 
is desirable, and we shall see the folly of our present system of 
taxation. Man, as Henry George has said, is a land animal. 
Two factors enter into the question of poverty and progress 
— the active factor — life — and the passive factor — the land. 
Chattel slavery, which was a wrong appropriation of life, the 
active factor, has been abolished. Industrial slavery, which 
is the result of a wrong appropriation of the land, the passive 



factor, will yet be abolished. To do away with industrial 
slavery is the object of the United Labor Party. I must re- 
frain from argument, but not without saying that Henry 
George and his followers have aroused the fury of those who 
labor under the delusion that they are benefactors of their 
country by upholding the present form of taxation, while ob- 
livious of the fact which no sophistry can repudiate or deny, 
that men and women perish of hunger who can not obtain 
work, and we claim them to be brothers and fellowmen. 

What the United Labor Party may do for a downtrodden 
humanity we may know when we understand what it intends 
to do. The world is looking anxiously upon this movement, 
and the New York press had as many as twenty representa- 
tives busy recording the deliberations of these reformers, 
telegraphing full reports all over the globe. That party in 
politics or religion will ultimately succeed whose principles 
are one with justice and truth. 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 

The Minnesota Post-Office Mission. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

" I have just received the third installment of liberal tracts, 
for which I tender you and your society my hearty thanks. I 
find many things in them that coincide exactly with my own 
thought and feeling. I think your society is doing a good 
work in distributing a literature that teaches each one to think 
for himself and not fear to do so." 

" I knew nothing' of this belief until I received and read your 
tracts, and feel much interested to find out more. Please send 
me the address of the best weekly Unitarian paper in the 
United States." 

" Besides translating three pamphlets by Reverend Janson, I 
have had to translate a somewhat malicious article by Rev. J. 
Bjornason, the Lutheran minister here, in order to enable 
Janson to defend himself, and afterwards I translated his reply 
into Icelandic. I have distributed two thousand copies of our 
pamphlets among the various Icelandic settlements in Canada 
and Minnesota, and the remainder I intend to distribute on 
my lecture trip through the settlements in Dakota." 

" Let me thank you for the reading matter you have sent, 
it has nurtured thirsty souls, it has been like dew distilled on 
the parched earth. ' Blessed be Drudgery ' and * Wrestling 
and Blessing ' ought to be read by all the toiling ones of earth. 
I never personally knew a Unitarian, but years ago I read 
Channing's works, and somehow he has been my staff, as it 
were, ever since." 

" I wish I could tell you on paper how thoroughly I enjoyed 
the poem and essays you sent me. Mrs. Brotherton's beauti- 
ful picture, 'Beyond the Veil,' thrills my whole nature with 
new love. I have read it again and again. I ever feel as if 
Unity was a gift from you, as it was through you that I gained 
a desire to take it. I am none the less pleased with it than I 
was at first. I think it gains in interest all the time, or I ap- 
preciate its progressive thought more every time it comes." 

" Inclosed please find $1 in payment for the book you sent 
me, 'The Man Jesus,' by Chadwick; I want that book to 
lend to my friends, for I think it will convince many and 
help to break their orthodox fetters." 

" I will send you the price of Channing's works if you can 
sell it. So many of my friends want to read it, besides I find 
it more interesting every time I take it up. I must have it." 

" The Unitarian belief, as I see it from the reading matter 
you have sent me, comes nearer what I would like to believe 
than anything else I have ever known. Whatever you send 
me I will read carefully and send to others, believing much 
good can be done in that way. I can not understand how 
the feeling came to be that Unitarians were a people to be 
shunned ; I heard so much against them that I determined 
if possible to find out what they did believe, and I only wish 
that more believed and practiced as they do." 

" I am becoming so much of a Unitarian that I enjoy their 
publications more than any other, and it has all come about 
through the Post-office Mission, for I had a prejudice against 
them at first, so that I should hardly have been willing to go 
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into one of their churches. Now, I do not see how any fair- 
minded person can help being convinced by their arguments.' ' 

J. E. McCaine, 
P. O. M. Sec. for Unity Church, St. Paul. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



Yr Eisteddfod. 

A correspondent in the Christian Register rails savagely 
over the ' ' pestilence of study clubs that have swept over the 
country.' * He, « r she, talks y bout " the nonsense and bald 
erdash and monumental egotism vented in Browning clubs, 
etc., etc." We know something of the inside of quite a num- 
ber of " study clubs" in different places, and of their effect 
upon those who take part in them, and confess we have seen 
nothing produced by them or in them that equals in "monu- 
mental conceit " that which is seen through the lines of this 
high toned classical, who would " discount all enthusiasm for 
the poet that does not date back at least ten years." What 
is this " study club " that so disturbs this correspondent, but 
a co-operative society in the things of the spirit, a joint stock 
mining company in mental fields ? It is a humble people's 
college, it is an attempt to find social communion around the 
perennial things of letters rather than transient gossips. The 
absurd and sensati >nal ridicule -which newspaper writers have 
tried to generate at the cost of these study classes have for the 
most part, so far as our observation goes, sprung from those 
who know but little about the inside workings of such classes. 
Everybody can not go to Harvard college, and there are 
many young men and women who have not the elegant leisure, 
the libraries, the inherited or acquired aptitude for study, 
which will make it possible for them to reach the strengths 
and delights of literature alone, which by co-operation and 
the help of a leader they may know something of. The Unity 
club, as it is now being evolved in many of our liberal 
churches, is the nearest analogue we have in this country to 
the venerable institution, the name of which heads this article. 
"Yr Eisteddfod" dates back to pre-historic times. It 
sprung out of the bardic spirit of ancient Britain. It has its 
ramifications all through Wales, reaching from local organiza- 
tions that meet in parish church or peasant cottage up through 
county to national organization. Musical, literary, scientific, 
and to a certain extent industrial compositions are studied, 
rendered, and, in a measure, created by it. It is emphati- 
cally an institution of the people, simple farmer girls and 
boys, rough handed miners represent the class most often seen 
upon their platforms. These bardic " sittings " (an approxi- 
mate translation of the name) have two elements of power 
which the Unity club has not yet, although, if the National 
Bureau is equal to its opportunity, it may acquire much of that 
which is desirable in them. 1. It is backed by a national en- 
thusiasm, the prestige of long acquired popularity; in it is 
centered much of the Cymric patriotism. 2. Most of its exer- 
cises are competitive. To win a prize at " Yr Eisteddfod " 
has been the goal of many a "mute, inglorious Milton" 
among the Welsh hills, and it has marked the proud moments 
in the life of thousands of rustic parent hearts in Wales. 
This year* the national organization ventured beyond the 
sacred boundaries, and it set up its "bardic chair" in the heart 
of London itself. Of this experiment the Unitarian Herald 
speaks as follows : 

" The hazardous experiment of holding the Welsh Eistedd- 
fod in London has been thoroughly justified, and in some 
ways the last day was the most interesting. The singing of 
Welsh national melodies by Miss Mary Davies and by Miss 
Mary Owen was very beautiful. But the Eisteddfod has owed 
its success chiefly to the choral singing, which has been ad- 
mirable indeed. That a little country like Wales should have 
sent to London six such choirs as those which took part in the 
competition for the JQ200 prize is truly remarkable. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that Wales has been represented at the solo 
competitions by a great number of really admirable voices. 
Meetings like that of the Eisteddfod, at which any one who 
has been born with a beautiful voice, and has learned, no 



matter how or where, to sing, can enter for a prize, have evi- 
dent advantages over our Academy competitions. Wales, 
indeed, might be safely backed to produce in public by Eist- 
eddfod method a greater number of good singers than as the 
result of any one annual examination London's three great 
music schools conjointly could show. 

"At one of the meetings Mr. Lewis Morris, M. A., author 
of the ' Epic of Hades,' etc., delivered a most admirable 
address. As a literary composition it was certainly a model 
for such oratory, and was moreover delivered with a loud, 
sonorous voice which must have been heard throughout the 
hall. He asked his English hearers whether on the whole 
their experience of the Eisteddfod had not been favorable. 
Two days had been spent in listening to choral competitions 
in which working men and women, quarry men, miners and 
peasants interpreted the masterpieces of modern music ; and 
to-day they were to have adjudications on literary competi- 
tions. In what part of England or elsewhere could be found 
130 competitors among the working classes for the best epi- 
gram on a sculptor? He then referred to the transla- 
tion of Shelley's ode to a skylark, to the sacred cantata, to the 
wood carving and to the penillion singing, and asked whether 
there was any academic society in England or elsewhere which 
would touch a higher level of culture, and then there was the 
dramatic ceremony which they were about to witness. Within 
that modern hall came ' a ghostly presence, not vague and 
ghostly but living and breathing, which yet antedated the 
ken of history.' He asked the great and successful English 
people to reflect on the significance of these things, and — with 
an obvious reference to the Home Rule question — to draw the 
necessary lesson that Celtic traditions and customs were ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of life, and that their national life must 
be left to develop itself on its own lines. To his Welsh hear- 
ers he said that the material progress shown in such a city as 
London conveyed a useful and a needed lesson. Had the de- 
votion of the Welsh to music, song and poetry given quite 
adequate results ? A wider education was wanted, and per- 
haps the Eisteddfod itself might be strengthened. The Welsh 
weakness was to look too exclusively backwards. They must 
remember their bardic motto, and with the memory of the 
past combine 'rational speculation in the future.' " 



Organize early in the fall, join the Bureau, and send fee 
of $5 to Rev. E. R. Butler, 10 Warrenton street, Boston. 

Some seem to think that Unity Clubs should not be a 
minister's affair, but wholly a work of the laymen, as to 
management. The theory is good, but practically the clergy 
furnish a large amount of the organizing stimulus, and the 
brain power, especially' in the conduct of abstruse studies. 

But let the laymen and the laywomen come up and take 
the work from the shoulders of the clergy as fast and as much 
as possible. It should be neither exclusively of the lay or 
the clerical element. 

The Unity Club must never be organized as a distinct 
thing from the church, but as a church institution, wholly 
under the control of the church, and working wholly in 
directions that bear upon church life and work, which really 
cover culture, character, benevolence, social reforms, and 
philanthropy, I may add amusements. The church should 
be the lever to lift all life to loftier altitudes and diviner 
issues. 

The time is not far distant when we shall have Unity Club 
secretaries in every state, and I was going to say missionaries, 
but the pastor will be the wise agent to encourage the in- 
tellectual life of his people, whatever may be done by officers 
and through organizations. 

At the next Saratoga Conference there should be a door 
opened to the Unity Club Bureau, and one of our best 
speakers appointed to give a paper on " Church Culture, or 
How to Utilize Mind and Culture in our Parishes." Our 
local conferences will be taking up the question, as they are 
already doing with Sunday-school and temperance work. 

The question of opening the club to citizens in general, or 
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to literary people outside of the church, is an important one 
and demands treatment according to circumstances. Here 
is a club largely made up of outsiders, and everything is fine. 
Another opened its doors to outsiders, and the latter have 
taken control of the club and most of the church people 
starting it have withdrawn. Some clubs not having much 
literary talent, invite outsiders to give lectures, or musical 
entertainments, or to take part in debates. As a rule, each 
church has enough of its own people to fill any place of meet- 
ing it may have. 

THE HOME. 



The Magic of a Kiss. 

" I have brought your dinner, father/ 

The blacksmith's daughter said, 
As she took from her ajrms a kettle 

And lifted its shining lid ; 
" There's not any pie or pudding, 

So I will give you this — " 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 

She left a childish kiss. 

The blacksmith tore off his apron, 

And dined in happy mood, 
Wondering much at the savor 

Hid in his humble food, 
While all about him were visions 

Full of prophetic bliss ; 
But he never thought ot the magic 

In his little daughter's kiss. 

And she with her kettle swinging, 

Merrily trudged away, 
Stopping at sight of a squirrel, 

Catching some wild bird's lay. 
And I thought how many a shadow 

Of life and fate we should miss, 
If always our frugal dinners 

Were seasoned with a kiss. 



— Selected. 



John Wesley. 

• BY MRS. SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 

One June day, a hundred and eighty-four years ago, when 
the earth was covered with bloom and loveliness, a little boy 
was born whose name is now a household word, " John Wes- 
ley." His father was a zealous clergyman, and his mother 
was a woman of rare ability and piety. She Uught John the 
entire alphabet on his fifth birthday, and easy lessons in read- 
ing and spelling followed. 

The Wesley family lived in a house built of timber, with a 
thatched roof.* One night when they were sleeping soundly,, 
some of Mr. Wesley's parishoners who had been excited to 
anger by his bold, honest rebukes, determined to revenge 
themselves by setting fire to his house. 

All the family escaped from the flames but John. His 
room grew light, and he awoke suddenly. He thought it was 
morning, and called to his nurse to take him up. No answer 
came, and pulling aside the bed curtains, he saw streaks of 
light and fire coming from the roof. 

Greatly alarmed, he ran to the door and opened it, and was 
met by fire and blinding smoke. Frightened as he was, he 
did not lose his presence of mind. He clambered upon a 
chest which stood near the window, an 1 shouted to the people 
below for help. 

The stairs were half burned away ; there was no time to get 
a ladder. His parents were in agony. Quickly one man was 
lilted on the shoulders of another man, and feizing John 
pulled him from the window. The instant the child's foot 
touched the ground the roof fell inside. 

" Let the home go by," burst from the happy father's lips. 
"I am rich enough. Let us give thanks to God, for he has given 
me all my eight children." In the midst of the excited crowd, 
before the burning house, Mr. Wesley and his wife knelt down 



upon the green grass, and poured out their heartfelt thanks 
to God for the preservation of their little household. 

They felt that John's life, so wonderfully saved, must hence- 
forth be consecrated to holy purposes. 

John left home, a half-grown boy, to attend school. He 
went through a regular course of study at Oxford, and was 
afterward ordained to preach. He was invited by the settlers 
of Georgia to become a missionary among them and the 
Indians, and, accompanied by his brother Charles, he came 
to America, full of fiery zeal, hoping to convert easily the red 
men to the religion of Christ. Their efforts did not meet 
with the success they anticipated. They returned to England 
and began fkld preaching. Open-air services became rapidly 
popular, and a band of twenty thousand itinerant preachers 
was organized, and Methodism became a powerful sect. The 
first Methodist church was erected in Bristol, England, in 
1732, and the first Methodist meeting house built in America 
was erected in 1768. 

John Wesley traveled on horseback one hundred thousand 
miles, speaking in churches and fields to great crowds of peo- 
ple. He endured great hardships and trials ; he met often 
with violent abuse, and his life was at times in peril. He felt 
that he had received orders from his Lord, and so nothing 
could check his zeal and devotion to his Master's work. 

He was eighty-eight years old when he died. Under ona 
of his portraits these words are engraved: "Is not this a 
brand plucked from the burning V— Every Other Sunday. 

How Mothers are Sometimes Treated. 

Je^n°^r : Ching St ° ry " ^ by a gentkman who 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD DOGS. 

The best of these dogs are worth $200, or even more. One 
herder, whom we met at Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very 
pretty one that he said he would not sell for *coo. She had 

1 .S '!?* Ur y ° m J Puppies - Tne n, '8 ht ™ arrived, we 
visited his camp, and were greatly interested in the little 
mother and her nursing babies. Amid those wild, vast moun* 
tains, thus little nest of motherly devotion and baby trust was 
very beautifu L While we were exclaiming, the aSstlm 
herder came to say that there were more thin twentf sheen 
missing. Two male dogs, both larger than the little mothe? 

2 ^r^V"? thd . r hands in their breeches, doing 
T} £*• ™ thC hCrder "^ neither Tom nor Dick wou"d 
find them; Flora must go It was urged by the assistanUhat 
her foot was sore, that she had been hard at work all day «« 
nearly worn out, and must feed her puppies. The boss if 
sisted that she must go. The sun was setting. There wS no 
time to lose Flora was called, and told*o hunt for lo s? 

if?" 7 L ? wl ma t te I P0inted to a S reat f^est, through the 
edge of which they had passed on their way up She raised 
her head, but seemed very loth to leave her babies. The boss 
called sharply to her. She rose, looking tired andfow soiriSd 

fo'res. "isTia:^' ^ "* ^^J «ZS£& 
"That is too bad." 

Th°ASf '!! bC - igh r baCk ' She ' S H « htnin g on s tray sheep." 
tvJc wuM ,ng * WCnt 0ver t0 ,earn Aether Flora found 

the strays. While we were speaking, the sheep were return- 
ing, driven by the little dog, who did not raise her head nor 
wag her tad even when spoken to, but crawled to her pun 
pies and lay down by them. She had been out all night P and 
while her hungry babies were tugging away, fell Sp I 
have never seen anything so touching So far as I was <™ 
cerned, "there was not a dry eye in the hous?' 

How often that scene comes back to me. The vast g| nnm „ 
forest, and that little creature, with the sore foot, anth? heS 
crying for her.babies, limping and creeping about in the wad 

ttf£s$£ ,ong * dark ^ L «»e «- ft£ 

Th! h £ e a ? °! he J '"l", d og- m others who often have like fare. 
I s!iH LTS?\ { °1 fideht ? and Sacrifice ' and ™ have heard 
-l£X^ ** ° f a *8^ is the d <* - him. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — The Sunday- schools of the 
Church ot the Messiah, Third Church and All 
Souls began promptly la&| Sunday on the course 
of union lessons on Luke, prepared by Mr. 
Utter, and on Monday noon the representatives 
of these schools met in the first union teachers 1 
meeting of the season at the headquarters, Mr. 
Utter himself leading. The two first lesson 
papers were considered. The theory of the 
" triple tradition " was explained and the reason 
why Luke was selected was examined; his 
literary character ranging much higher than 
that of the writers of Matthew and Mark. His 
authorship of the book of Acts also indicated his 
Pauline attitude, his liberal spirit. The second 
lesson was concerning John the Baptist. His 
birth stories were compared with those of Isaac, 
Samuel and Samson, and it was found that the 
birth of the four was miraculously foretold to 
aged parents. Other indications of legendary 
growths were discovered. The place of Eliza- 
beth and Zachariah in art and biblical traditions 
was noticed. Gabriel, the name of an angel in 
the Hebrew vocabulary, was the name of a God 
among the Babylonian traditions from which the 
Hebrews borrowed the word. Attention was 
also called to the beautiful face of Gabriel, as 
painted by Raphael in his " Madonna of the fish. " 
It was noted that, according to Noyes and other 
later translators, Luke does not claim to be an 
eye witness. The time of writing was probably 
towards the close of the first century. Next 
week the relations of John the Baptist to his 
times and to Christianity will be discussed. An 
effort will be made to make these weekly notes of 
the meeting, in Unity, a source of help to such 
teachers and students as have not the privileges 
of a teachers' meeting. 

— The three churches above named found their 
pastors in the pulpit last Sunday and hearty 
congregations to welcome them. 
— The experiment of keeping the doors of All 
Souls Church open, and the pulpit supplied by 
lay talent from the congregation, has justified it- 
self. The audiences were invariably good and 
the services very acceptable. It shows how 
much unutilized material we have in our churches 
and what a debt we owe to those to whom va- 
cation, travels and delights are impossible. 
— The crowd that welcomed Doctor Thomas 
to McVicker's theater last Sunday was so great 
that he could scarcely find his way to the plat- 
form, and when there the good preacher was 
embowered in flowers. 
— The Rev. C. F. Goss, pastor of what is still 



known in this city as " Moody's Church, " has 
been compelled to tender his resignation. The 
immediate cause is said to have been too much 
plain speaking concerning the tyranny visited by 
employers upon "Chicago's toiling girls." The 
Christian at Work says : " Probably for the first 
time in the history of the city, a minister has 
been literally driven from his pulpit because he 
trod on the business errors of some of his in- 
fluential church supporters. " 

Merrill, Wis. — The very interesting meet- 
ings we have been enjoying of late have awakened 
in one a desire to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject, if you will grant me a hearing. Perhaps many 
of your readers do not know that away up here 
in northern Wisconsin, in the very center of the 
great mining and lumbering districts, are hearts 
yearning to know and study the great mysteries of 
the universe; are hearts anxious to know the truths 
that Unitarianism teaches ; are hearts whose cry is 
the earnest call,««Come over and help us." Mr. 
W. H. Coffin came here a few wreks ago, and re- 
mained just long enough to hold the tempting 
draught to our lips. He was here just long 
enough to make us feel that we were no longer 
" poor worms of the dust," but rather believe that 
we were gods. He was here to teach the dignity 
of man and not the depravity. Every one of those 
kind and pleasant words found a place in every 
heart. Not as if by the force of a mighty blow, 
but as softly and steadily as a sunbeam falls. Not 
as if hurled at us with lightning flash, but as a 
feather is wafted downward, and I cannot but feel 
that those who listened with the right spirit were 
constrained to say, " It is good to be here." We 
have no organized society here, as there are so 
many shades of opinion ; but it is generally be- 
lieved that a Unitarian society would suit the 
majority. Mr. Coffin was of the most advanced 
school of thinkers ; and a great many feel that we 
are not ready for such advanced views now, but 
that we will arrive there ere long. I feel, how- 
ever, justified in saying that those who would 
form the nucleus of a new society are now ready 
to hear of something beside " Christ and him cru- 
cified," and I say it with all respect to the humble 
Tudean. We are now ready to learn some good 
lesson of to-day ', and we will drop the old story of 
2000 years ago, and revere it for its remarkable 
longevity. We long to hear some kind and tender 
words that point our weaknesses, instead of those 
terrible anathemas in store for us in the hereafter. 
We yearn for some one to teach us how to love 
our neighbor aright, and by so doing we are 
loving God or Good. It seems to me, that right 
here in Merrill is the most fertile soil in America to 
sow the seeds of radical Unitarianism. Oh, how 
much those words mean. They are broader and 
deeper than the measure of our minds. They are 
as grand as the universe, for they include it. I 
wish I could make your readers know how anxious 
we are to have some hnsbandman come into this 
great garden of the north and begin with the soil, 
and plant ihe.seed, and mature the young growth. 
Then what a bountiful harvest would there be for 
Unitarians. Evalynn E. Newell. 

Jerusalem Redeemed. — The west is 
slowly paying back its debt to the orient. The 
gospel of soap and towel is a part of the gospel 
of holy living. The Unitarian Herald thus epi- 
tomizes the indications that the sacred land is 
being reclaimed : " The introduction of soap is 
doing much to civilize the people of the Holy 
Land. A large soap factory has been estab- 
lished on the site of ancient Sechem, and the 
people are beginning to use it on their per- 
sons instead of trying to eat it, as they did at 
first. Along with the introduction of soap 
other reforms are going on. Bethlehem has 
been rebuilt, and the streets are lighted with 
gas. Csesarea is having a building boom. 
Nazareth is becoming the headquarters of big 
olive-oil speculators. Corner lots in Joppa 
are going up with a rush, and real estate in 
Mount Carmel is largely held by speculators 
for an advance. The ladies of Jerusalem take 
all the Parisian fashion journals, and know all 
about the latest styles of hairdressing." 



Boston Notes.— The dedication last Sun- 
day of the new Hebrew Temple, late E. E. 
Hale's church, was especially interesting. In 
the services both the orthodox and radical rab- 
bis of our city joined and shook hands in token 
of a common faith in one Go*d. Both congrega- 
tions of the Hebrews think they are advanc- 
ing in religious ideas, in strength and useful- 
ness. It was said that inspiration may come 
to the worshipers in the new temple from 
memories of the words and work of the late 
Unitarian body which worshiped there — a 
church and a minister all in the line of He- 
brew faith of unity of God and trust in 
humanity. The new legal holiday, Labor 
day, was generally acquiesced in by the trades 
and the stores. Instead of being a provoca- 
tion to disorder, as such a leisure day might 
be made in some European countries, it was 
held to use as a day of rest or festival. Last 
Sunday the cordial greetings began of pastor 
and people, Sunday scholars and teachers. 
On Wednesday the tanned faces of our city 
children appeared in the public schools. 

Russia. — Once more the heavy hand of 
tyranny has been laid upon the poor but death- 
less Jew. The number of Jews allowed to attend 
college has been limited by law, and the Jewish 
lads have been expelled from the schools where 
they might come in contact with the son of a 
general. 

" In Christ's crown, one more thorn we rue f 

In Mary's bosom, one more sword ! 

O Lord, how long ? How long, O Lord ? " 

The National Editorial Association. 
— This body meets next week at Denver. 
John C. Bundy of this city reads a paper on 
"Journalism in its Professional Aspects," 
Rufus Rhodes of Alabama, one on "The 
Press and its Relation to the Pulpit," and 
Mrs. Sally Joy White of Massachusetts, one 
on " Woman in Journalism." 

Wales in America,— The Interior says, 
" Three fourths of the Congregational churches 
in Pennsylvania are of Welsh origin, and the 
retention of the Welsh language and the strongly 
independent tendency of Welsh Congregation- 
alism has stood in the way of a state organization. 
Recently, however, such an organization has been 
effected. " 

George W. Cable, the novelist, is con- 
ducting a Saturday afternoon Bible class at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. When literary men will 
use their literary instincts in interpreting the 
literature of the old Hebrew and early Christian 
peoples we may expect a better understanding 
and truer appreciation of the Bible. 

Bibles.— The Chicago Bible Society cir- 
culated last year 13,529 copies of the Scriptures, 
of which number 1,775 volumes were by free 
distribution, and still there are upwards of 3,000 
saloons in the city. The question is how to 
vitalize the words of the Bible. It is easy enough 
to print them. 

Ireland. — The Methodists are running a 
mission tent in this distracted country this sum- 
mer, and it is doing good business. It will do 
good. We hope there will be other tents pitched 
in the name of religion among them. 

Manual Training.— It is claimed that the 
first technical school was established by one 
Abrahamson in Naas, Sweden, and that most of 
his teachers were Jews. And was not the great- 
est of Jews a carpenter's son ? 

London. — A conference is called of Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists looking toward closer 
co operation and union. Another straw to show 
that the stream is running towards unity. 

Salem, Mass.— Mr. F. B. Mott, who gradu- 
ated at Meadville in June, has accepted a call for 
one year to the ministry of the Barlow Square 
church. 
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A colored demonstrator of anatomy has been appointed at 
the Dartmouth medical college. We believe there has been 
such a position held by a colored man in Chicago for some 
time. 

"It has now come into vogue in most religious confer- 
ences and summer grove meetings, that part of the time is 
g ven to temperance questions. Our societies should see to 
it that this temperance hour is provided by the conference 
managers." So writes an eastern friend, and so say we. 

To the truly religious nature all writings that reflect the 
sincerity of the human soul are chapters in his Bible, all creeds 
are rounds in his ladder of faith, all sects contribute to his 
table, because like a healthy body the soul has vigorous di- • 
gestion and the power of assimilation. 

It was said of St. Francis of Assisi, " He listened to those 
to whom God himself would not listen. " Aye, but when 
St. Francis listened to such, God was listening to them. God 
uses our ears to hear the plaint of the miserable, He uses our 
hands to alleviate the sufferings of the wretched, He uses our 
heads to light the lamps of knowledge in the caves of ignor- 
ance. The sympathies of the universe flow through our spir- 
itual veins, the love of God pulses in our hearts, and in so far 
as we are true and noble we can say with Jesus, " I and 
my father are one." 

There are different ways of going out of town for a summer 
vacation. .Some go with a grip-sack, and some with a Sara- 
toga trunk ; but when the Czar of Russia goes, he goes with 
50,000 soldiers. " When the Czar left St. Petersburg, on 
May 25, for his summer residence at Peterhof, the railroad 
track was guarded by 50,000 soldiers, scattered along a dis- 
tance of 1200 kilometres. All the bridges and stations had 
been previously examined to see if they were not undermined 
by Nihilists, and for twenty-four hours all telegraphic com- 
munication was forbidden." We laugh, but it is like laugh- 
ing at the leaping shadows of a shaken skeleton. 

The following rules to be observed in the school room we 
clip from an exchange a? timely, hints to pupils and teachers, 
but they are not bad rules for those who don't go to school. 
Let them be tried in the home, the church, and the Sunday- 
school. 

1. Neatness of person and dress. 

2. Purity of words and behavior. 

3. Cleanliness of desks, books and room. 

4. Courteous bearing to teachers and fellow students. 

5. Punctuality and promptness to the minute. 
.6. Respect for the rights of others in all things. 

7. Earnest devotion to work. 

8. Quietness in all movements. 

9. Obedience to the laws of love, good will and duty. 

Men talk of creeds as if mere affirmation could preserve the 
truth. Truth does not live in creeds, but in souls. The soul 
perceives before the tongue utters or the pen writes. In per- 
ception is the guarantee of persistence of truth. While souls 
perceive, no lack of utterance can cause any truth to be neg- 
lected. If perception is lacking, no creed can preserve a 
truth for men. Let us not then be too anxious to set out per- 
ceptions to words. Let us not hastily give the soul- vision a 
local habitation and a name. Let us be content to see, and 
not too often to say our faith. Dogmatism, intolerance ot 
others, limitation, come of too great a desire to fix the divine 



vision in external form. Let us have a holy of holies, wherein 
is shrined some truth sacred from the gaze of mortal eyes. 
Let us have an ark of Jehovah, not to be touched by profane 
hands. The highest truth will not show its face to gaping 
crowds. Divinity ever conceals itself from public gaze. Only 
the garment can be touched. The spirit lives secure within. 
Never was the divinest truth successfully externalized. By 
symbol, parable, allegory, men have attempted to materialize 
for coarser minds those inner truths which illumined souls at 
once perceive. But ever has this caused degradation and 
misunderstanding. Ever have such efforts been pearls cast 
before the swine. 



Seek in teaching full recompense for the labor involved. 
The bird sings for no wages. The flower blooms for no hire. 
Money buys not the perfume of the violet. It is shed for its 
own sake. Let utterance repay the labor of gaining truth. 
Speak thy thought where and when and to whom it is fitting. 
The joy thou awakenest in hungry souls shall recompense thee. 
There is joy in revelation. The visible universe is vibrant 
with the melody of God's being, revealing itself to man. Let 
the human soul find like joy in revealing its visions to its fel- 
lows. When the soul is consecrated to the perception and 
revelation of truth, it becomes leader, teacher, Savior to 
men. This office is the noblest, the holiest, that the soul can 
fill. 

The recent volume " Doctor Channing's Note Book" has 
some searching sayings touching riches: "'It is of no im- 
portance that there should be a rich man in the community, 
but of great importance that there should not be a poor one." 
This, " What right have we to anything for ourselves which 
would do greater good for others?" is a question which is a 
Bible in itself, if taken to heart. Here is another similar to 
it: "Is it right to make a display of wealth by which the 
poor are humbled in their own eyes, and by which their ideas 
of the happiness of higher conditions are perverted ?" In this, 
" Nothing is so injurious as for a man to form himself on a 
state of society which he is called to reform, M there is more 
than an antithetic play on words. Emerson says, "It is the 
uncivil man that makes the world move." 

Myron W. Reed, of Denver, turned aside on his way home 
from his vacation to join the skeleton of his regiment in 
Michigan, and this is the way it seemed : 

"I suppose my regiment had first and last more than 2000 
men. Of these only some 200 are to-day on the earth. The 
war killed a great many men since the war. I do not think 
that the great republic can do too much for this broken regi- 
ment. It is not possible to overpay them. I had not met 
with them for fifteen years. I have not had so much exercise 
of wrist and hand in my life. I had to go ofT by myself and 
rest and pry my fingers apart. The girls sung " Brave boys 
are they, gone at their country's call." Their mothers were 
the girls who sang the same song twenty-five years ago. There 
were about 130 of us who sat down to dinner. Curious how 
much smaller the type is now than it used to be. All ot them 
drew spectacles in a matter-of-course way. They looked old. 
It was interesting to see two of them meet in the street and 
look at each other. It would take a little time to see even 
one's "old partner," but the recognition came, and came 
violently. And then the memory worked. I noted two 
things: Difference of rank makes no difference now. The 
general walked arm in ami with the private of company I. 
It made a great difference once. Who cares now? To have 
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been a good soldier is enough. Perhaps it will be so here- 
after. And I noticed the beautiful contrivance of God that 
the memory shall hold well defined and distinct the pleasant 
things of the past and suffer the disagreeable to fade out. We 
talked of the things that made us smile. The roughness of 
the long road was not much remembered. Perhaps it will be 
so when life is done, and we meet in great encampment." 

. Professor Swing, in his opening sermon last Sunday, 
preached on " The Newness of Things," dwelling upon the 
newness of religion which keeps strides with the newness in 
politics and science. He said that when Jesus said " Let the 
dead bury the dead," he was simply calling for an advance 
onward, and such it had ever been. If any one felt with 
Solomon that there was" nothing new under the sun, " it was 
caused by his own dead heart. Gladstone is a beautiful 
spectacle. No days are weary with him; there is no mo- 
notony; but his mind is ever filled with the newness of 
England and America. There has been great expansion, and 
in that, newness of thought. Darwin talked about the evolu- 
tion of insects at first, and now scientists are speaking of the 
evolution of planets. From insects to worlds is a great 
stride. 

The Unitarian Review for September contains a noble 
paper by Henry Doty Maxson, on the Religious Possibilities 
of Agnosticism. Analyzing religion as consisting of morality 
and emotion, he shows that the latter is and ever has been 
based upon a sense of the mysterious and unknown. He holds 
that religious emotion cannot coexist with scientific knowledge 
concerning a particular fact. "Optics dissolves Iris. Jupiter 
Tonans disappears before electrical discovery. Medical science 
dethrones the Jehovah of the plague. If, then, all subjects of 
contemplation were capable of scientific solution, the death of 
religion would be only a question of time." But he well 
shows that increasing knowledge brings us face to face with 
increasing mystery. Science can never answer all the riddles 
of theJSphinx. Agnosticism, as Mr. Maxson shows, is simply 
a recognition of this fact ; and so far from claiming that the 
groundwork of religion is exhausted, asserts that it is inex- 
haustible. When man can comprehend the Infinite Mystery 
he may cease to worship ; but until that time he will worship 
and adore the Greater than himself. 

Grosse Point is a village some thirteen miles north of 
Chicago. The basis of the town is a German Catholic settle- 
ment which, we believe, ante-dates Chicago itself; its business 
is represented by ten saloons and two grocery stores. Its re- 
ligion is represented by a large Catholic church, well attended. 
The public school, if they have one, is of a very inferior 
quality. This place has been noted for its scenes of revelry 
and deeds of violence , murders innumerable have occurred 
tl ere within the last twenty years. It was within a short dis- 
tance of this place that the venerable couple Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson of blessed memory and Unity fellowship were so 
cruelly murdered in their own house, a few years ago. And 
the morning paper lying before us records the death of a lady, 
wantonly shot by a drunken reveler while she was riding in a 
funeral procession through this place. Seventeen years ago the 
present writer found neighborly companionship and ministerial 
fellowship with the priest of the Grosse Point parish. One day 
he sat with the priest upon the altar steps of this Catholic church, 
examining the vestments and studying the rubric. The Catholic 
and the Unitarian in the private confidences of that week 
day afternoon had but one philosophy concerning the origin, 
sanctity and authority of book, of priest and of church ; but 
when it was squarely put to the priest, " How can you assume 
all the presumptions of your office next Sunday and carry the 
large pretensions which your numerous communicants will 
humbly believe in. Why not confess your simple manhood, 
and stand before them as brother before brethren, stripped of 
sacerdotal pretensions?" The reply came in broken German, 
prompt with an accent of worldly shrewdness and practical 
confidence that almost silenced if it did not convince his 
questioner. " Dat vill do mit your beoples for dey dinks und 
reads, but these beople (tapping his forehead significantly with 



his fore finger) deir heads be so tick you don't got at 'em 
only tro de eyes ; dese beoples must see der religion or dey 
don't feel it." The history of the last seventeen years has 
justified the retort of his questioner, "Aye, but you will 
never make their heads a shaving thinner by this process, the 
religion they see will never build you a school-house, lay down 
sidewalks and make Grosse Point safe to wa»k in aft,er dark." 
At that time the Unitarian minister thought he had spoken 
rather severely, his sympathies were then as now active with 
the church and the priest. That religion was spectacular, 
devout, it appealed to the imagination, it was deep rooted in 
the past and grasped eagerly for a future, but it ignored the 
present. It was piety without ethics ; religion that considered 
morals cold and inadequate. Grosse Point is but a small dot 
in the great world that has been suffering from too much of 
this " eye religion," it waits a head and conscience piety. 
Nothing but the sense that is scientific and the sentiment that 
is practical and humanitarian can ever redeem the plague 
spots. Let's be done with that religion that does not insist 
on morality as the first, last and only door into the temple of 
God. 

The New York Christian Advocate is publishing a series"7>f 
articles on Prayer. If any one is in doubt as to the proper 
manner of addressing Deity, or hesitates as to the proper sub- 
jects for prayer, he should read these articles. Numerous ex- 
* amples of improper prayers are given, and the reader will be 
surprised to learn how idiotic some men may become in their 
devotions. A Methodist preacher of New England is said to 
have asked in prayer, " Where are the members of the official 
board, O Lord, that they do not stand by the minister ? Are they 
all dead ?' ' Another Methodist preacher, whose usually meager 
audience was on one occasion augmented by a funeral, thus gave 
thanks : " O God, we thank Thee that there is something that 
can bring this people out ;' even if it is a funeral. ' ' Another min- 
ister, who wished his people to remember that he had traveled 
abroad, is said to have addressed these words to Deity : " O 
Lord, thou knowest that we saw in Europe much distress." 
At a certain church meeting, called to seek divine direction 
in the selection of a new minister, a clergyman thus besought the 
Lord for assistance: " O Lord, send us a minister — a man of 
thine own heart; not an old man in his dotage, nor a young man 
in his goslinghood, but a man with all the modern improve- 
ments." Another minister, seeking to console a bereaved 
husband, prayed earnestly for the divine blessing to rest upon 
him and upon " the one to come who shall fill the place made 
vacant by the death of our deceased sister." Many other 
examples of idiotic praying are referred to, and full instruc- 
tions are given for constructing prayers in accordance with 
the laws of common sense and good taste. We are sorry for 
the clergy who need such instructions in the etiquette of prayer. 
But when prayer is made by rule, it is well that the rule be 
correct. True prayer is as natural as the song of a bird, and 
rises above all instruction. The soul that is touched with the 
spirit of real devotion can no more err in uttering prayer than 
the lark can err in singing the beauty and joy of dawn. 



Frances Power Cobbe. 

It was a bold as well as a beautiful thing that the publica- 
tion branch of the W. C. T. U. did when they published the 
cheap edition of the " Duties of Women " by her whose name 
heads this article. The orthodox women of America publish- 
ing, printing, distributing and reading the words of this 
ardent theist, the friend, editor and to a certain extent biog- 
rapher of Theodore Parker. We sincerely hope that this 
most timely book will not prove a business failure and miss 
the wide circulation the heroic publishers have aimed at. In 
the July number of the Chautauquan, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, president of the W. C. T. U., introduces this book, or 
rather the author, in a most interesting article, one which 
contains some original matter concerning Miss Cobbe's own 
line, and biographical facts not generally known. We desire 
to give as much room to Miss Willard's words as possible, 
after thanking her heartily for the breadth and insight shown 
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in this step, and begging our Unity readers to do everything 
they can to circulate this wise book among the women of 
America. "Boom" is a word that probably belongs to 
"slang" and does not represent a very ethical thought; but 
we do not know why a good thing should not be " boomed " 
as well as a bad thing. We would like to help " boom " this 
book of Miss Cobbe's, so that 25,000 copies of it will be sold 
and read by 50,000 readers between now and Christmas time. 
How is it to be done? By simply arousing a true sense of 
its importance among those who have the power of shaping 
public tastes and public opinion. Let the preachers, editors 
and women's clubs join the W. C. T. U. in introducing this 
woman to whom Miss Willard assigns the rank of " greatest 
among living Englishwomen." 

Concerning this book she says, " For clearness and depth, 
as well as ( sweetness and light,' I know nothing of anything 
in our literature upon this theme that approaches this little 
volume. It has been fitly called a ' veritable hand-book of 
noble living.' It is a modern book. There is no flavor of 
' twice told tales ' in her ' advice to women,' and the ' sweet 
girl graduate ' will not find the word ' sphere ' between the 
covers of this vigorous volume." 

After persistent effort, Miss Willard says she has found re- 
liable data for the following outline of the life of this interest- 
ing woman. 

Frances Power Cobbe was born in Dublin, December 4, 1822. Her 
father was Charles Cobbe of Newbridge House, County Dublin, " a landed 
gentleman of old family and good estate." In his youth, before he inher- 
ited his property, he went out to India in the 19th Light Dragoons and 
became a famous soldier. Returning home after a period of years, he 
married Frances Conroy, an Englishwoman of old descent They had four 
sons and, after a long interval, their only daughter Frances. Mr. Cobbe's 
mother was a Trench, sister of the first Earl of Qenmarty. His grand- 
mother was Lady Eliza Beresford, sister of the marquis of Waterford, and 
his great-grandfather, Charles Cobbe, was archbishop of Dublin. The 
archbishop was the younger son of a Hampshire family which had been 
seated for centuries at " The Grange/ 1 now Lord Ashburton's, and the 
scene of some of Mrs. Carlyle's mortifications. One of the ancestors, 
Richard Cobbe, represented Hampshire in Cromwell's Parliament of 1656 
— having Richard Cromwell for his colleague. 
In her "Duties of Women " Miss Cobbe says: — 
" I recollect my father telling me that in the old Mahratta wars he had 
scaled the walls of fortresses while the enemy were hurling stones on their 
assailants from the battlements above, and shooting at them on the ladders 
from a dozen loop-holes; and how at Assaye he charged with his regi- 
ment, a mere handful of men, against an almost namberless host, dashing 
up again and again to the mouths of the enemy's cannon. But these 
things, he -said, made little demand on courage. It was when he and his 
troops were once ordered to halt where they had been stationed on a hill- 
side by a mistake within the ricochet of the enemy's balls ; and for four 
hours they remained still, while. one after another the men fell from then- 
horses, cut in twain or left headless corpses, as the shot struck them. This, 
he said, was a strain, — such a strain that, when the command to charge was 
given at last, the roar wherewith, the soldiers responded revealed the tension 
they had undergone." 

These statements concerning Miss Cobbe's ancestry and the experiences 
in which her father played a hero's part, throw light upon her inheritance of 
statesman-like qualities, her love of theological and ethical studies, and 
that courage which in a man might have led to a military life. In a 
woman's environment these traits have developed an unexcelled champion 
of righteousness and truth. Of her studies, Miss Cobbe once wrote me as 
follows: — 

" I was educated by governesses at home at Newbridge House 
until I was fourteen, then sent for two years to a famous Brighton 
school. Returning, I kept my father's house from sixteen to thirtv- 
five, when he died and my oldest brother of course succeeded. It 
was a very large house and we kept it in the old way with a consid- 
erable household — fourteen servants — so I had a good experience of 
household duties. We often had eighteen or twenty people stopping 
In our home for weeks. Then I had the care of our village school 
kept by my father for his laborers' children, and the sole supervision 
of two villages where nobody was ever ill, or dying, or in trouble, 
without being looked after by me. Amid these pleasant duties I 
studied a good deal, often all night long, and wrote my ' Intuitive 
Morals ' and * Religious Duty.' 

* My father and all my people belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, but when I grew up that faith became untenable to me, and by 
slow degrees I became a theist. The writings of Theodore Parker 
just met me when I had reached nearly the same point alone and 
gave me infinite comfort and help. We entered into correspondence 
then, and ten years after I stood in Florence by his death-bed and 
grave. 

44 After my father's death I traveled — alone and comparatively 
poor — to Rome, Egypt, Jerusalem, the Jordan, Baalbec, Smyrna, 
Cyprus, Hungary, Venice, Florence, and so on. Then I went to live 



and work with Mary Carpenter among the slums of Bristol and in 
her reformatory for little girl thieves." Here Miss Cobbe's health 
broke down again, and she went several times to Italy. 

In concert with her friend Miss Eliot (daughter of the Dean of 
Bristol), Miss Cobbe now made two plans, one tor protecting servant 
girls and another for affording relief and comforts to destitute incur- 
ables. This indefatigable woman labored thus for several years, also 
in the ragged schools and workhouse infirmaries. Then she sprained 
her ankle and became for four years a cripple on crutches. 

On one of her trips to Italy she had, through Mrs. Somerville, 
become acquainted with Miss Lloyd, a grand -natured Welsh woman 
of about her own age, with whom she has lived in perfect concord 
for twenty-five years, or, as Miss Cobbe herself says, rt for twenty 
years she lived in London to please me and now I live in Wales to 
please her, at Henewrt, her beautiful old place." In this long and 
quiet period, Miss Cobbe has, as she writes me, "printed fourteen or 
fifteen books herself, about twenty-five pamphlets on theology, 
woman's claims, vivisection, and an enormous quantity of articles 
for newspapers and magazines." She has been on the staff of the 
Edinburgh Review and of the London Standard, and has contributed 
to the Quarterly Review, tHe Contemporary, Fortnightly, Cornkill, 
Macmillan's, and many more. 

But a consuming pity for the brute creation led Miss Cobbe, twelve 
years ago, to cease almost entirely from her literary work and to set 
about founding " The Victoria Society for the Protection of Animals 
from Vivisection," of which she is honorary secretary. In this work 
the late Lord Shaftesbury was her great supporter. His speeches in 
and out of parliament, his pen, his' personal influence and gifts, 
joined to the tireless efforts of Miss Cobbe, have made a deep im- 
pression upon the British public, and enlisted the sympathy of the 
truest men and women of Christendom. Our own Audubon societies, 
by which ladies are pledged to wear neither feathers nor birds, are an 
echo of this potent Englishwoman's tender pleadings for M the silent 
neighbors," whose day of redemption draweth nigh. There is no 
more convincing proof that the world grows better all the time than 
this mighty work of Frances Power Cobbe and her coadjutors in 
England, and the equally great work done in America by George T. 
Angell, of Boston, and Henry Berth, of New York. Some time the 
public schools will universally include in their training lessons kind- 
ness to animals, and it will hardly be believed that women ever out. 
did savages in decorations that involved the slaughter of the in- 
nocent. 

First the slave, then the wage-worker, then woman, then the ani- 
mal world shall rise to freedom, in the long, sure, steady lift of 
Christ's resistless gospel lever, and the great Englishwoman who, 
though not of our faith, has a mind so saturated with Christian ideas 
and crowded with Scripture passages that one who reads the "Duties 
of Women " would suppose her to he still an orthodox Christian, has 
led the way in her own land to this blessed consummation. The near- 
est approach to Miss Cobbe, whom I hope some day to see, thus far 
vouchsafed to me by destiny, was in 1869, when, in her studio at 
Rome, I clasped the hand of Harriet Hosmer, and drank in the praise 
she lavished upon her friend, Frances Power Cobbe, whom she de- 
scribed as being of proportions ample as her intellect, and possessed of 
a wit as sunny as her heart. 

Miss Willard* s article concludes with the " Introductory 
Letter " which Miss Cobbe has furnished for the new edition 
of " The Duties of Women." It runs as follows: 

Hengwbt, Dolgellry, N. Walks, April 5, 1887. 

Dear Mrs. Andrew ; — You and Miss Willard have done me the 
honor to ask me to write a few lines of address to those readers to 
whom my little book may be introduced through your kind offices. 

There is not, I imagine, any such difference in the lives of women of 
our Anglo-Saxon race on the two sides of the Atlantic as to make any of 
my remarks on our duties here inapplicable there. Nevertheless, there 
is in your country such a fund of fresh and free enthusiasm, and it is, 
naturally, so much less circumscribed by long-established customs, 
that I am led to believe it is even more needful with you than with 
us to be on our guard to keep the great onward movement of our sex 
within the bounds of the strictest moral discipline. Every woman who 
straggles off the line of march does us an injury — just as every woman 
who leads the van, like Miss Willard, does us all infinite service. 

The old virtues of womanhood, — purity of life and lips and heart, 
tenderness, unselfishness, and the simplicity which is at the opposite 
pole from self-assertion, these qualities must not for a moment be 
suffered to fall into the background, while the happy women of the 
coming time add to them courage and learning, and eloquence and 
public spirit, and many other noble gifts which shall be theirs if they 
remain faithful to their ideal, to God, and to duty. 

One " rock ahead " I will permit myself to point out before I close. 
I have observed in many American, as in some English books and 
articles, that the overbearing spirit noticeable among the leading 
scientists of this generation has called out an echo of dogmatism and 
shallow presumption in speaking of the profoundest problems of ex- 
istence which is insufferably foolish. No cant of religion was ever 
more odious than this modern cant of science; and when I catch a 
note of it in the mouth of some half -trained young woman, proud of 
her smattering of Huxley and Spencer, and her semi-comprehended 
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Darwin, I wish I could made her sit for one hour at the feet of Mary 
Somerville. 

On the other hand, my heart warms to your young countrywomen 
such as I have met in England and all over Europe, full of high and 
generous enthusiasm and reverence for all that has been great and 
noble in the past, all that promises blessing in the future. To them, 
with their sweet, keen faces, their innocent humor, their fearless 
courage, I send forth my little book, with earnest wish and prayer 
that when my " six days* work is done " (as it must very shortly be), 
they will perform the"" Duties of Women " better than I have done, 
— better even than I have been able to understand or depict them. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Frances Power Cobbb. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Longings. 

MOKNING. 

Behold again the miracle of morning newly born : 
As brightly shines the sun, 
The mist dispelling, 
My heart is longing, 
So with joy to run, 
That all souls may be gladdened before another morn. 

NOON. 

Nature is full of grandeur, and busy, throbbing life: 
This movement says to me, 
O do not tarry, 
But bravely carry 
Such message as you see; 
Haste to cheer the fainting, and to lessen strife. 

NIGHT. 

Without, the day in perfect peace slowly ebbs away 
'Mid crimson glories bright; 
It will not stay, 
Though much I pray 
For work, before the night. 
O teach me better my true work, before another day. 

£. H. H. 
Denver. , 

Apostolic Succession.* 

1 — Protestant View.—" It is not necessary, indeed, for the 
Protestant preacher's validity that he should have received 
grace through the unbroken priestly order of the church from 
the original apostles; but it is deemed necessary that he should 
have received it from the hands of his own faith. . . . 
Whatever may be said of individual societies, there is no sect- — 
no, not the most liberal — that dares trust a minister freely 
with the Divine Spirit. . . . And so essentially there is 
no difference between the Catholic and the common Protestant 
doctrine of ministerial succession. . . . There is no prog- 
ress, no going beyond the creed of the fathers, no getting out 
of the catechism. 

" The Orthodox must hold to Calvin or Edwards, the 
Methodist must not depart from Wesley, the Quaker can not 
go beyond Fox and Barclay ; and even in our own free de- 
nomination there are many who would draw lines each side of 
Channing, to pass over which iu either direction should be 
deemed sufficient cause for non-fellowship. 

2 — The True View. — "As not even Omnipotence can make 
the blind see without first opening their eyes, so he can not 
reveal truth to the soul unless the soul be first opened to 
receive it. 

"We shall see that the true apostolic succession does not 
lie within denominational boundaries, but overleaps them, 
and that, in the race of true prophets, validity is proved 
rather by departure from than conformity to the established 
order of creeds and churches. . . . Wiclif and Huss and 
Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, though trampling on the authority 
of the church and introducing new doctrines and ecclesiastical 
usages, were yet, by spiritual descent, more legitimate priests 
of Christianity than were fie popes and bishops who excom- 

• From "Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-flve Years." 



municated them. . . . The only church that can be an 
honest monument to his [Channing's] name and truly claim 
him as its great apostle is that which, with the largest freedom 
of religious inquiry and indefinite progress in religious truth, 
combines the utmost charity to opponent in opinion and love 
to all men. 

" Finally, God's priesthood are not ordained by the laying 
on of ecclesiastic hands, but by the revelation of truth to 
the soul" 

3— The Object of Unitarian Christianity. — "I believe that 
the mission of Unitarian Christianity is higher and larger than 
simply to make a new religious sect or to open new places for 
Sunday worship or to fill old ones, — namely : to liberalize and 
spiritualize all sects, to make all society religious and all life 
worship." 

"The Christian sects do not dare to live Christ's life. yet. 
For centuries, now, the civilized world has borne his name. 
It has prayed to him and through him ; it has called him Son 
of God, nay, God himself; it has invented ingenious devices 
of theology by which he may save mankind; men have 
preached him, read him, admired him, worshiped him ; but 
who yet dares to live as he lived, with no authority but Truth, 
no law but Right, no master but God? " — William J. Pttter, 
i860. 

Architects of the New Theology. 

Perhaps you ask who originated the' ideas of The New 
Theology. The ideas of The New Theology are as old as 
the New Testament. But the explanation of these ideas, 
which is the province of theology, comes from many sources. 
The New Theology is a cluster growing upon an old root. 
Many a pearl gathered in the mystic past has found a place 
in the casket of its truth. Men of profound thought in all 
times and climes have made their contributions. Of those 
who in modern time have helped in its formation, I may 
mention Kant and Fichte among the philosophers; of the 
poets, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow and Emerson ; among 
the theologians upon the other side of the globe I may 
mention the stainless F. D. Maurice and his pupils,* Dean 
Stanley, Charles Kingsley, all of whom have passed on into the 
immortal life. Among living men in England I may mention 
Canon Farrar and Matthew Arnold, and especially James 
Martineau. Among those on this side of the globe I may 
mention among Unitarians, William Ellery Channing and 
Theodore Parker; among the Universalists, Thayer Ballou 
and the eloquent Chapin ; of the Congregationalists, Bushneli, 
Munger and Henry Ward Beecher ;-of the Presbyterians, Pro- 
fessor Swing, and of the Methodists, Doctor Thomas, both 
now independent, and Heber Newton, of the Episcopal 
church. And if I, by the patient thought of the next ten or 
twenty years, may be allowed to contribute a bud or even a 
leaf to the beautiful wreath of this fairest truth, I will say with 
the old Roman, " Sat est vixisse." 

Why should not all Christians unite in this great work ? 
Let us cheer each other on in whatever fields we may work — 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Universalist, Catholic. We are all 
children of the one Father, all contestants for the same crown, 
the crowns of righteousnes. — J. G. T 

Resistance to Evil. 

There is one form of ethical culture in which a sense of its 
importance will compel us to take part, and that is the forci- 
ble resistance to evil. The world is not yet in a condition 
which will enable us to " resist not evil " under all circum- 
stances. The law, and the conflicts which its enforcement 
involves, have slowly evolved the moral sense of man, so 
that the present century finds this faculty well developed in a 
great many individuals of our race. The process has been of 
relentless severity, and thousands, yes, millions of men have 
been sacrificed in accomplishing the result. Millions have 
learned what is ethically right, and they are in the habit of 
doing it more or less of the time. Other millions have not 
yet learned what is right in various respects, and their prac- 
tice is, therefore, the less satisfactory. Under the circunv. 
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stances, we cannot yet cease to " resist evil," and give up 
the police and the courts, as Count Tolstoi would have us do. 
But Christ did not hesitate on account of the condition of 
the world to introduce a pure ethical system. He knew that 
men had found the natural system a severe one, and he told 
them if they would all follow his method they would " find 
rest unto their souls," which is undoubtedly true. So we 
must regard the world as in a condition of transition from a 
'* state of law " to a " state of grace ;'* that is, as making the 
passage from under a " law of conflict " to a " law of har- 
mony." Since this growth is not yet completed, we are 
compelled to resist evil. This resistance, in every-day life, 
is to many not a pleasurable service. To others it may be 
the excuse for the gratification of a combative, or even a 
sanguinary, disposition. There is a wide ethical contrast be- 
tween the conduct of a man who refuses to accept a drink of 
alcohol when he feels that he does not need it, and the man 
who joins a party of lynchers on pretence of doing justice, 
but in reality to commit murder without fear of consequences. 
It is in this field that moral courage has its opportunity, and 
it is here that moral cowardice is so frequently displayed. It 
is here, also, that the ethical critic will have to draw the line 
between just indignation against wrong and the. indulgence of 
vindictive anger. If resistance to evil were more general the 
world would be better. Those who do not condemn them- 
selves for omissions in this respect may feel a just satisfaction 
in beliving that the world is better for their having lived in it. 
— Prof. £. D. Cope, in the Forum for September. 



Song of the Star-ray. 

O star-ray, messenger of God to men, 

Fleet-winged, darting across infinite vastnesses of space 1 

What dost thou bring to my soul? 

What message bearest thou from out the eternities? 

What singest thou to my soul, thou whose motion is music? 

Art thou come to bring greeting to my soul from other souls ? 

Dost thou come to announce attainment of the ideal ? 

On that farther shore of infinity, where thou hast thy source, 

Is there beauty, perfection, wholeness, truth? 

Is there somewhere, however far, a divine humanity? 

Oil the shores from which thou wast shot, O arrow of light, 

Is there a humanity regenerate, born into the Spirit, 

God and truth-loving, right-living, splendid in divine man- 
hood? 

Dost thou sing of a humanity that crowns, not crucifies, its 
saviors; 

That stones not prophets, nor starves them ; 

That builds not altars to greed ; 

That tramples down wrong instead of wronged ; 

That uplifts not injustice, but justice; 

That bows not to wealth, but worth ; 

That worships not any made God, but the Maker; 

That strives not to bring God down, but man up; 

That takes not man to heaven, but heaven to man ; 

That puts not man in chains for thought or worship, 

But calls ever the soul up higher, out farther, and in deeper; 

That sees itself as God-made and making, — 

Dost thou sing such a humanity, O star-ray, flitting across 
the spaces to greet me? Solon Laukr. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



Over two hundred ladies are connected with the society to 
encourage studies at home as teachers ; over 2000 volumes are 
in the lending library. It has been in operation since 1873. 
Miss A. E. Ticknor, No. 41 Marlborough street, Boston, is 
the secretary. 

The following circular, designed for the pastors of Uni- 
tarian and liberal churches, has interest to a wider constituency 
and may find response in some pews where the pulpit fails to 
move, hence we print it in these columns : 

"You know of the attempt at co-operation in the intellectual things of 
our churches represented by the Unity Club Bureau, organized May last in 



Boston. Have you anything that answers to a Unity Gub in your church ? 
If so, will you not see that it is allied at once to the general work, accord- 
ing to enclosed circular ? If not, will you not undertake to organize such 
an adjunct to your church as soon as possible? You see that Mrs. £. £. 
Marean, Chicago, is prepared to send you such suggestions, printed or 
otherwise, as you may feel the need of. Mr. Charles H. Kerr, of Chicago, 
our publisher, already has several suggestive leaflets ; and we hope to pub- 
lish more. For the sake of uniformity, and that whatever our clubs may 
do may be made available for aU clubs, it is suggested that whatever pro- 
gramme or other matter you may print be done by Mr. Kerr. This will 
enable the publishing committee oftentimes to use the composition for 
wider purposes ; but of course this is optional. The important thing is to 
get to work, and as far as possible to work together. 

" We hope that all our preachers will take early occasion to speak from 
their pulpits upon the importance of the intellectual life, and the duty of 
the church to utilize and to consecrate the forces of culture, particularly in 
relation to the young. If you do this, please report results. 

"By the Executive Committee, 

"A. J. RICH, Cor. Sec'y East" 

The following helps and Unity Club plans of work can be 
had by sending (ro cents each) to 25 Beacon street, Boston, 
or to 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, viz: 

Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier ; their poems. 

Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of James Russell 
Lowell. 

Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs and Private 
Reading. 

Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation of Study 
Classes in Literature. 

George Eliot. Suggestions for Clubs and Private Reading. 

The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs and Classes. 

There are in preparation the following plans for study the 
coming season, together with list of books : On History 
(Ireland), by Prof. W. F. Alien, Wisconsin University, 
Madison, Wis. On Art, by Miss Ellen Hale, of Boston. On 
Science (astronomy), by Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. A course of religious reading and study, by J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis. These plans will be printed uniform 
with the above. 

Any other person proposing to prepare a plan of work on 
any other subject, will please inform Mr. Rich as soon as 
practicable. 

The executive committee of the National Bureau decided 
to employ Charles H. Kerr & Co. to do its printing the cur- 
rent year. Their office is 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Rev. Mr. Rich is the committee on printing ; and while each 
section has authority to send direct to the printers to have 
work done, yet in the matter of plans of study, it is desirable, 
for various reasons, that the MSS. pass through his hands. 
We would also suggest to clubs who propose to print their own 
programmes to have their work done at this office. In that 
way uniformity of page may be secured and the composition 
be utilized for other clubs. 

There are two great advantages in opening the club to 
outsiders, — in that way you can have a very select, a very 
literary club, and do almost anything you like ; it is also a 
way to interest intelligent young people in Unitarian thought, 
and many thereby have become members of the society. To 
have the best culture and talent in the city or village in the 
Unity Club will enable it to have excellent entertainments by 
home talent, and to aid worthy local objects of charity. The 
whole people interested will turn out to aid any;such good 
cause. 

Unity Clubs make a mistake when they giudge voting a 
dollar to the choir, the Sunday-school, or the church treasury. 
The club can make use of all its funds for its own pleasure, 
but often it is better to contribute something to some interest 
of the church, or to some local charity, but let it never seem 
to be devoted to money making exclusively, and especially 
let it never condescend to light entertainments and flippant 
. shows. 

Will all the churches or clubs east and west, who have not 
done so, report to A. J. Rich, Fall River, Mass., whether or 
not they have a Unity Club organized, its exact name and its 
work and methods^ It is desirable to know these facts. 
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Ant one who has, or thinks he has, something to say in the 
line of plans for study and work, will confer a favor by for- 
warding the same in writing to the corresponding secretary, 
since possibly a similar plan may be already in print. 

Any one who knows of a good book for reading or study 
on any of the departments of the present season, as printed in 
the circular, will please make.it known. Mrs. E. E. Marean, 
3619 Ellis avenue, Chicago, III., will post you on club or- 
ganization, a. j. R. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
1887. Square i8mo., pp. 245. $1.00. 

The verses in the little volume entitled " Wind Flowers " 
are as frail and fleeting as the anemone which the writer takes 
as their emblem, and are not to be judged by the same stand- 
ards as the preceding book. More than one-third of the 
verses are translations from the German, chiefly from Geibel. 
They show an evident appreciation of the lyric simplicity of 
this poet, dear to all German readers, but whose qualities are 
not easily reproduced in another language. The best trans- 
lations we remember from Geibel are in the little volume 
" Exotics," published by Rev. J. F. Clarke and his daughter. 
The verses are divided into twelve groups, corresponding to 
the months of the year. From "April" is the following 
extract, which is one of the best. 

" Against the sky the elm has laid 
Her graceful branches, unafraid. 
Against the sky the maples rest, 
And hold their red buds to be blest. 



Against the sky ! That is the test. 
Hold up thy soul and stand confessed. 
Against the sky ! And all of earth 
Will show at once its lowly birth. 
Against the sky 1 And what is fair 
Will join eternal beauty there. 
Have fellowship with Heaven and try 
To judge thy life against the sky. 

E. E. M. 



Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. Lectures and Discussions before the 
Milwaukee Literary School, in August, 1886. Edited by Marion V. 
Dudley. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is a volume packed full of things of value for the 
Goethe student and for everybody who thinks. The Mil- 
waukee Literary School of last year, following much the same 
direction followed by the Concord School of Philosophy on 
its more literary side, seems to have been singularly successful, 
and it is to be regretted that an enterprise so well begun was 
not continued the present year. Perhaps its life is to be in- 
termittent, and that we shall yet hear from it again v In tak- 
ing up Goethe last year, it devoted itself to the same subject 
which was taken up at Concord the year before, and, com- 
paring the two volumes, — for the Concord lectures on Goethe . 
have also been published — to quite as good purpose. The 
list of the contents will indicate better than anything else, 
perhaps, the character and value of this work : Address of 
Welcome, by President John Johnston; Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister, by W. T. Harris ; Goethe as a Scientist, by James 
MacAlister; Goethe's Relation to English Literature, by F. 
B. Sanborn; the Divine Comedy and Faust, by Mrs. Caroline 
K. Sherman ; Mythology of the Second Part of Faust, by 
Denton J. Snider; The Elective Affinities, by Mrs. Maria A. 
Shorey; What is most valuable to us in German Philosophy 
and Literature, by W. T. Harris; Goethe as a Man, by W. 
T. Hewitt; Goethe as Writer, Savant and Citizen, by Horace 
Rublee; A Letter from Goethe to Carlyle, translated by A. K. 
Linderfelt; Anniversary Ode to Goethe, by Denton J. Snider ; 
the Erl-King, by Miss Aubertine Woodward ; Goethe's Birth- 
day, by Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold. In* book which con- 



tains hardly a page without real value, it is almost invidious 
to single out anything for special praise. We should like, 
however, to call attention to Doctor Harris's general lecture 
on German Philosophy and Literature, so full of fine insights 
and good generalizations, as well as to his remarks in several 
of the discussions which followed the lectures and which, ex- 
ceptionally well reported here, contain some of the best things 
in the book. His remarks upon Dante, following Mrs. Sher- 
man's lecture, are particularly thoughtful. Mrs. Sherman's 
lecture itself is one of the most valuable in the book, and we 
wish that we were writing for a big magazine instead of for a 
small paper, that we might say a great deal about 'it. The 
lectures are by no means in an unbroken strain of panegyric. 
Mr. Rublee, in his appreciative lecture, points out in a clear 
way many of Goethe's limitations as a man, a citizen and a 
political thinker. Goethe's attitude during the whole great 
period of the French revolution was not great; in apprehen- 
sion of the true trend and spirit of the new age, he was far 
behind Schiller or Fichte or Kant. The fact that he was a 
great poet, and that the work that he was doing in poetry and 
science was undoubtedly much better and much more valuable 
for Germany than any political pamphlets that he might have 
written, is of -no account in the matter. With other sym- 
pathies, and a more prophetic spirit, he would have written 
just as good poetry and just as good science — and, while the 
redeeming element of cosmopolitanism should never be for- 
gotten, this should always be said. e. d. m. 



Colonial Ballads, Sonnets and Other Verse. By Margaret J. Preston. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

The latest volume of Margaret J. Preston is, as the title 
denotes, a collection of colonial ballads, sonnets and a few 
single poems, most of which have been in print before. The 
writer has won for herself a name among the better of our 
minor poets, though many of her verses seem to have been 
made instead of born. Some of the ballads are woven around 
incidents so slight that they hardly repay the setting, but one 
or two, like "The Royal Abbess," are complete in them- 
selves and contain lines that remain persistently in the memory. 
A group of poems at the close of the book, each describing 
some significant incident in the child-life of one of the old 
masters, might do good service as illustration in Art Sections 
of some of our Unity clubs. To these should be added the 
six sonnets, "Medallion Heads," each giving us a vivid 
glimpse at the wife or love of a great artist. 

The tenderness in the sonnet "Sit, Jessica," the thought 
of " Horizons," the archness of " The Begging Cupid " and 
the heart message of "Compensation," are among the best 
things in the book. e. e. m. 

Mrs. Anna B. McMahon has prepared and privately 
printed sixteen outline lessons upon the English drama and 
is conducting classes by means of correspondence. Her ad- 
dress at present is 20 South Ingalls street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



THE HOME. 



"Some Real Work." 

Almost every member of the Unitarian church in C , 

N. H., felt interested in the " Country Week " Work. The 
minister had begun to talk about it before the snow was off 
the ground, and reports showing the work done by members 
of other churches were distributed about in all the pews long 
before summer came. To be sure it was a new idea to most* 
of the parish, and some of the congregation took only a luke- 
warm interest in it. One said frankly that nothing would in- 
duce her to take a dirty little vagrant from Boston into her 
pretty home; but many more, in spite of its novelty, really 
took hold of the project with enthusiasm , and country homes 
in C were found for thirty-five little ones. 

Among the first to take kindly to the plan were four earnest 
young girls. They were not " goody-goody " girls — the kind 
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who despise dancing and picnics and sit sadly in the corners 
at " church sociables." But they were pretty, attractive, 
lively girls, full of fun and fond of having a " good time." The 
idea of having some poor children who had been " dragged 
up," as Charles Lamb says, in miserable homes and had found 
their only play ground in the streets and -alleys of a crowded 
city come into the country for ten days and have a " really 
nice time," appealed to these warm-hearted girls tremendously. 
After the minister's first address on the subject, these girls all 
crowded around him and said that if their mothers would only 
allow them to take the responsibility of entertaining some 
children they would gladly give their time and strength to the 
undertaking. But the next Sunday found them with their en- 
thusiasm chilled. For some reason none of them were able 
to have the children come to their homes. One had an 
invalid father who could not l>ear to hear a door slam, or a 
child laugh. Another had a mother who was a very particular 
housekeeper ; she could not have her house upset by strange 
children. A third had some younger brothers and sisters and 
her suggestion had been met with exclamations of horror. 
" Do you want your little sisters and brothers to catch all 
sorts of diseases and die? Of course we can't have children 
we know nothing about in our house." The fourth lived in 
the center of the town near a horse-car track and her parents 
told her that their house was not "country enough" for the 
children to come to. Discouraged with these rebuffs the girls 
had almost made up their minds to give up their plan when 
one of them had a bright idea come to her. "Suppose," 
said she "we get our fathers and mothers to give us a little 

money and take some children up to W . I am sure 

we could get some rooms for them and board at Fanner 

B 's." This plan was received with approbation. The 

girls' parents were very willing to give their daughters five or 
six dollars. That was a very different matter from allowing 
them to invite dirty little city vagabonds into their own 
homes. Farmer B., who had a large; old fashioned farm, 

eighteen miles from C , was happy to take any number 

of children to board. 

The arrangement made was that the first week in July the four 

girls should go up to W and take charge of eight poor 

children from Boston for ten days. The farmer and his wife 
agreed to board the children for $ 2. 00 each and the young 
ladies for $3.00 each. There were two large double rooms, and 
in each of these were put two double beds, so that four child- 
ren could sleep in each room. A letter was sent to Miss Bailey, 
who takes charge of sending the children from Boston, invit- 
ing four boys and four girls, and in a good deal of trepidation 
the young hostesses awaited the arrival of their little visitors. 

On the day when the children were expected, two girls went 

W to make the final arrangements there, and two awaited 

the arrival of the children in C -. It was a very warm 

morning in July when the young emigrants arrived. A sweet 
looking lady, dressed in mourning, escorted the children from 

Boston. She dropped thirty-five in C , and then went 

further north with the rest of the car load. It was a pathetic 
sight to see the little strangers step off the train. They were 
of all ages and sizes, and most of them had all their earthly 
possessions done up in newspapers. Nor were their parcels 
very securely fastened, for stockings, neither while nor clean, 
could be seen protruding from several of them. One boy left 
behind him a trail of neatly darned undergarments. Some of 
the girls had brought their dolls, and some of the boys their 
bats with them. All looked pale and a little frightened at 
the sight of so many strange faces. 

Each child bore a ticket with the name of his host or hostess 
upon it. It took some time to distribute the children and 

find the ones who had tickets marked for " W ." They 

had to start directly in another train. The two girls who 
were waiting for their visiteis were a little alarmed to find 
that a toddling boy of three was one of their prizes. There 
was a large, stalwart-looking girl of sixteen, with a ticket 

marked W , and there was " Fritz," a saucy-looking 

boy of twelve, and his little sister " Nelly." Then there were 
two placid-looking German girls, and two pretty little girls 
about eight or nine. Two boys were missing. Miss Bailey 
had made a mistake and sent two girls in their places. Little 



" Billy," the baby of the party, had to be led by one of the 
young ladies, and the other children were soon marshalled 
together and settled in their seats for the short journey which 
was before them. Of course the smallest children had the 
biggest bundles, and one little girl had aimed at the dignity 
of having a valise, in which her wardrobe rattled about sus- 
piciously. 

When the children arrived in W and saw the green fields, 

the hills and pretty rippling brook, their pleasure was un- 
bounded. One boy had been in the country before and seen 
"real cows," but to most of them all the sights and sounds 
were new. The young hostesses were strict disciplinarians 
and insisted upon giving each child a bath every night. They 
also did their best to improve their manners, and presented 
them with such unknown luxuries as soap and tooth-brushes. 
The small urchin was so delighted with the novel amusement 
of brushing his teeth that, whenever missing, he was sure to 
be found near the washbowl. Some of the remarks which 
the children let fall about their homes gave glimpses of great 
misery. " My father used to be a carpenter, but now he is a 
drunkard," said one little girl. Another child said, "My 
father is a cook, and makes twenty dollars a week when he is 
sober." To most of the children drunkenness was so common 
an evil that they spoke of the drunkenness of their fathers 
with no trace of shame. 

The children were not angels. What children ever were? 
One or two proved to be hard to manage, and " Fritz " lay 
down on the floor and kicked and screamed more than once. 
" Billy," tiny as he looked, had several fits of temper, and 
one of his favorite ways of showing his disapproval of his 
nurses was to call them names, and such names I "You dirty 
nigger ! " was the mildest term of reproach he used toward 
them ! The largest girl had a place in a candy shop, and had 
two weeks' vacation; and a smaller child was a " cash girl " 
in winter. How their hostesses did work to entertain them ! 
They took them on drives and picnics, and rainy days ad- 
journed with them to the barn. The children picked berries 
and flowers, an i saw the cows milked, and had plenty of good 
country food to eat. Perhaps they did not appreciate the 
good things given them to eat as much as was expected. At 
first they had not great appetites, and then they had all be- 
come so used to coarse food that fresh meat they did not care 
for. One little girl, the evening before she went home, said: 
"I hope my mother will have my favorite supper to-morrow — 
boiled cabbage." 

All day the children had to be watched over and amused, 
and in the evening there were stockings to be mended and 
rents to be repaired in the little time-worn garments. There 
was a great difference in the clothes brought by the different 
children. Some had but a few things, but all were neat and 
clean. Others had half a dozen dresses, but nothing fit to 
put on. One child had a bundle of vile smelling* rags for his 
whole wardrobe. A sewing bee was instituted among the 
guests, summoning in the neighboring farms, and new aprons 
were made for all the little girls before they went home. 

One day a picnic of all the little "country weekers" in C 

came up to W for the day. The children all spent their day 

in the woods and had their dinners under the trees, eating all 
the sandwiches and gingerbread, and drinking all the lemon- 
ade they wanted. 

It must be confessed that when the time came for the chil- 
dren to go home that their young hostesses felt relieved. It 
can not be denied that it is hard work entertaining children, 
and that all the four girls were pretty well tired out the day they 

reported themselves back in C and said that their young 

charges had gone home. But they none of them complained 
of their trouble, and they all said their time and their work 
had been paid for by the smiling, happy, sun-burned children, 
whom they had sent back to Boston that day. For the first 
time in their lives these girls had done some real, unselfish, 
charitable work, and had learned the meaning of Lowell's 
beautiful lines : 

" Not what we give, bat what we share ; 
For the gift without the giver is bare." 



C, N. H., September 6, 1887. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago.— -The life and work of John the 
Baptist is the subject to be taken in hand for 
next Sunday by our Sunday-schools, 6uch of 
them, at least, as have joined in the union course 
of lessons on the Third Gospel. The portion of 
the gospel upon which the lesson is founded is 
the third chapter of Luke, from the beginning 
to the twenty-first verse ; but in connection with 
this, what is said of John in the other gospels, 
particularly the account of his death in the sixth 
chapter of Mark, and what Jesus said of him, 
recorded in the seventh chapter of Luke, 
verses eighteen to thirty, should be studied. 
Luke fixes the date of John's entering upon 
his ministry very definitely in the first verse 
of the third chapter, too definitely, it would 
seem probable, as the time named is exactly 
six months before Jesus entered upon his min- 
istry, and, from the general proportions of the 
entire history, it would seem probable that 
John had preached some years before Jesus 
began. This, however, is not important, ex- 
cept as indicating the disposition of Luke to 
be sometimes a little more precise than his 
knowledge would warrant. 

John was the son of a priest and was a Naza- 
rite from his birth. The same stories are told of 
his birth that are told of Samuel and Samson, 
who were "given to the Lord" by their mothers, 
even before they were born. He was the last 
of the prophets of Israel, the last of those 
wonderful shaggy anchorites of the desert, of 
whom Elijah and Samuel were the first. It is, 
of course, possible that the fact that the Jews 
at this time were looking for one who should 
come in the power and spirit of Elijah, had 
something to do with the account which we 
possess of John's appearance. However, it is 
a little difficult to say whether his camel's hair 
garment was counted as shaggy or as "soft 
raiment." But as to his preaching, at least, 
there is no uncertain sound. He issues from 
the wilderness and speaks his '< Thus saith the 
Lord," exactly as Elijah come to life again 
might have spoken it. 

Mr. Jones, at the Monday noon teachers' 
meeting, urged that it was easier to undervalue 
than to overvalue the work of John, and his 
influence in the founding of Christianity. 
There are always these beginners before the 
beginning, who do their work strongly and 
well, die unrecognized and are forgotten, 
while some other (perhaps greater and per- 
haps not), by entering into their labors, fills 
the eyes of the world as the great founder of 
the new movement. 

Mr Blake defended what may be called the de- 
nunciatory preaching of John, " Generation of vi- 



pers, who hath warned you," etc., saying that this 
sort of moral wrath, as John Weiss termed it in 
the case of Theodore Parker, is a very essential 
quality in those best fitted to serve humanity in 
important crises. 

The baptism of Jesus by John may be treated in 
this lesson, or in number six, which takes up the 
subject of Jesus entering upon his ministry. John's 
baptism was not a new thing, not of his own in- 
vention or introduction. The Jews baptized pros- 
elytes to their religion, and baptism in the sacred 
river Jordan no doubt had been practiced for a long 
time previous to John's preaching. Mr. Utter 
suggested that it may have been connected with 
the pilgrimages to the Jordan, and that John may 
have found his first audience among such pilgrims. 

The wilderness of Judea, in which John preached, 
is southeast of Jerusalem, including a good deal of 
the country between that city and the Dead sea. 
The locusts, which formed part of John's food, ac- 
cording to Matthew, were the edible grasshoppers 
of those regions, — there is no ground whatever for 
supposing the word to refer to the pod of the locust 
tree, or any such vegetable matter. 

Colorado. — The 4th inst. was a red letter 
day for Unitarianism in this state. Two 
churches dedicated, one at Denver, the other 
at Greeley, the dedication sermon at both 
places being preached by M. J. Savage, of 
Boston. Mr. Herford was also present at 
Denver and made a stirring address in the 
morning and preached in the evening. Mr. 
Savage's theme at Denver was "The True 
Position and Work of the Church in the 
Modern World." Mr. Herford's theme was 
"Paul's Experience of Prayer." Rev. N. S. 
Hogeland, of Greeley, the Jewish rabbi, and 
Rev. A. B. Hyde, D. D., of Maryland, also 
took part in the services. Crowds went away 
for the want of room to admit them. The 
city papers give extensive accounts, including 
full reports of the two sermons, from which 
we hope to give some clippings in the future. 
Our correspondents in that region have been 
so full of their joy that they have not taken 
time to report. But we see from these papers 
the splendid fruition of their earnest labors 
and send them our heartiest greetings. The 
seed sown by the devoted hands of Beckwith, 
Stone, Herbert and Weeks fell upon good 
ground and is bringing forth a hundred fold, 
and the harvest is not yet. It is still seeding 
time. 

A Jewish Dedication.— Last Sunday a 
mo6t unique and probably antique dedication 
took place in this city. The Hebrew congre- 
gation Ohave Sholom Minampol is an ortho- 
dox Jewish society composed largely of the 
humbler representatives of that race, trades- 
men, peddlers and handicraftsmen. There 
are no wealthy people among them, they have 
been worshiping for several years in an ob- 
scure hall on an unattractive street, but now 
they have completed a substantial new syna- 
gogue at a cost of $30,000. The exercises on 
Sunday last began at 2 and continued till 10 
p. m. They were .interspersed with speeches, 
music and lunching. The chief interest cen- 
tered in the selling by, auction the honors of 
the occasion or the privileges of the ceremony. 
It began in the old hall in selling the privilege 
of carrying the property of the society out of 
the old home into the new; the scrolls of the 
society, which number in all some two dozen 
different rolls, brought from $2 to $15 apiece, 
then the lamp of the altar, the keys,vestments, 
etc., etc. At the new building the privileges 
of spreading the altar, of lighting each jet of 
each chandelier, etc., etc., the 6ales in both 
buildings aggregated some $2000. Judging 
from the report the proceedings were very 
far from being a mere shrewd piece of com- 
mercial " jewing," as it will be at once sug- 
gested by their Gentile critics. The occasion 
was full of sentiment. Young men bought 
the privilege for their mothers or aged grand- 
mothers to light a jet of gas in the chandelier, 
which they did with radiant faces. The presi- 
dent of the society, with tears streaming down ' 



his face, handed the key, bedded in a basket of 
fiowers,to his little son and daughter,for whom 
he bought the right of opening the door and 
of being the first to enter the building to 
which he had given so much time and affec- 
tion. Grotesque as all this seems, when com- 
pared to scenes so often witnessed in Christian 
churches, the buying rights in a " ring cake " 
or votes for a bracelet to be given to the 
handsomest girl, a chance in a " grab-bag," or 
a dip.into a "fishpond," etc., etc., this rises into 
the dignity of a ritual. It is clothed with 
poetry, it cultivates sentiment, it sets us 
thinking, aye, and feeling, too, does it not? 

41 The Southern Letter" is the title 
of a little sheet printed by the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal School, Alabama. This is one of the 
most prosperous colored schools in the south ; 
presided over by Booker T. Washington. 
The September issue is both inspiring and 
touching in the quiet evidence it gives of 
courage and diligence on the part of the race 
that is struggling upward so successfully out 
of slavery through ignorance into independ- 
ence and intelligence. We learn that "quite a 
little colony of the students have been at work 
during the summer in the Birmingham coal 
mine to earn money to resume their studies in 
the fall." We heard Mr. Washington in his 
address at Weirs last July, and it was of the 
ringing, manly kind that inspires enthusiastic 
confidence. We gladly print the following 
statement of their needs and earnestly hope 
that they will fall under the eye of some who 
will take the hint. 

I. Books and periodicals, for the library— Sunday- 
school papers; daily, weekly or monthly papers for our 
readinjrroom. 

II. Bed clothes of any kind; new or second hand 
clothes for needy students. 

III. Mon* y in any sums to help meet current and 
building expenses. 

Kansas.— The Topeka church was closed 
during August and the first two Sundays in 
September. Mr. Powell preached two Sun- 
days at Wichita to intelligent audiences which 
give promise of another church in this state. 
Last Sundav he preached before the Univer- 
salist State Convention at Hutchinson. Doctor 
Demorest, secretary of the National Univer- 
salist Convention, preached in Unity church, 
Topeka, on Tuesday night, the 13th. Miss 
Mary E. Leggett has been conducting the 
ladies' religious study class at Topeka during 
the summer, using the third programme 
(Unitarian Doctrines) in Unity Leaflet No. 
12. Miss L. left Tuesday (p. m.) for Beatrice 
where she takes charge of the Unitarian 
Society for three months. She is so filled 
with the spirit of consecration to the work 
she has chosen, one can but predict success 
of the noblest kind for her. She leaves many 
warm friends in Topeka, who part with re- . 
gret from one who has been a great help in 
our work here. Our Study Class are now go- 
ing to take up the first programme published 
in Unity leaflet— The Growth of the Hebrew 
Religion. w# 

Solon, Iowa.— Rev. Arthur J. Beavis, of 
Iowa City, was recently refused the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church at this place in which to 
deliver a lecture; as a consequence a rousing 
audience gathered in the hall, and the local 
paper says: " It is not known why the trus- 
tees would not allow him to lecture in the 
church, unless it is the fear that he might set 
some of the people to thinking on the subject 
and might result in a loss of a member or two 
from their church. No matter, however, 
what their reason was for so doing, the senti- 
ment of the people is against the action of the 
trustees, and some assert that it was an insult 
to religion." 

Cardiff, Wales.— An attractive Unitarian 
church with all the modern American attach- 
ments has recently been dedicated at this 
place. One interesting feature of the dedica- 
tion was that the responsive service intro- 
duced by the American minister in Wales 
was written by a Welsh minister in America. * 
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EDITORIAL. 



The following is going the rounds of the papers: "A 
Pennsylvania man rose in prayer-meeting, recently, and 
prayed for the absent ' who were prostrated on beds of sick- 
ness and sofas of wellness. ' " Reader, do not smile too readily 
over the latter sufferers. Poor invalids ! theirs is the more 
pathetic condition. It is easier to reach the difficulties of a 
diseased body than of a sick soul. Sad is the condition of 
the spiritual paralytics who are " prostrated on sofas of well- 
ness/' and their number is legion. Indeed, pray for them I 

One of our exchanges says of Unity, "It is willing to 
teach religion, but it will not represent it." If we understand 
this editor he has come very near the truth of it. We do 
exist to teach religion by printed and by spoken word, and 
still more, if it be possible, by consistent living, .kindly acts 
and earnest deeds. In every way possible we would teach, 
and, so far as lies in our power, exemplify religion. But we 
dare make no claims that we represent by our thought or by 
our organization religion in any authoritative or peculiar way. 
It takes all shades of thought and form of ecclesiastical organ- 
izations, all churches, and all the «»churched as well, to rep- 
resent religion. Any claim to this, set up by the representative 
of one sect or one creed, is presumptuous and dogmatic. We 
will try hard to thus nobly deserve the censure of our critic. 

Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, in the Union Signal, thus answers 
the wicked argument that the saloons must be taxed, in order 
that street and road funds may be adequate to secure gpod 
highways: 

" If mothers had conbol 

They could pave to-day 
The broad highway 
With something not so white as the souls 

Of the innocent boys at play. 
Why can't men pave the business marts 
With something harder than women's hearts ? 
Is there no gold that will serve their turn, 
Save the shining gold of the heads that rest 
Soft on a loving mother's breast ? 
Must these go down to the drunkard's grave 
In order that we the streets may pave ? " 

There is great rejoicing in orthodox circles over the failure 
of Professor Smyth, of Andover, to furnish Bible proof texts 
for his theory of second probation, as invited by the Inde- 
pendent. Whether Professor Smyth can furnish such proof 
texts or not, we are glad he has not done so. To attempt a 
demonstration of the "universal hope" by citations from a 
book held as infallible would be to perpetuate a greater error 
than the one displaced.' To prove a true doctrine by a false 
method is certainly not an unmixed evil; but the conscien- 
tious teacher will not admit that even a good end can justify 
such a bad means. The doctrine of a partial salvation is but 
one, of many errors flowing from the corrupted fountain of 
this false conception of the Bible. To cut off this rivulet and 
leave the fountain still flowing is but a partial and inadequate 
work. Professor Smyth has done well in not complying with 
the narrow request of the Independent If he will now declare 
what he must ere this have perceived, — that the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Bible is a part of the very theology 
constructed from that book, and that theology must, there- 
fore, ultimately rest elsewhere than upon the Bible, — he will 
have taken one more step toward that "New Theology" 
which the broader and deeper thought of the times is shaping. 



Our neighbor, The Universalist, is disturbed because the 
New Theology Herald and Doctor Townsend have "fallen 
into the open arms of Unity," because forsooth we have " no 
theology." But surely our contemporary is mistaken. We do 
have a theology, which teaches us that all religious move- 
then ts in history have been and are actuated by a common 
search for truth and goodness; that all men are brethren, 
linked together by an infinite law, which is love, and that this 
linked chain binds together all the children of men in one 
brotherhood, — here in this world as in ail worlds to come. We 
teach a theology that says that the differences in men's thoughts 
about religion are smaller than, and subordinate to, their har- 
monies, — the purposes and longing of the human soul. In- 
stead of being "non-theistic," we teach a theism so vital and 
unquestioned that no wordy confession of abstinence from 
words can establish or disestablish it. We hold a theism so vital 
that we say that he who " obeys his laws, though he deny his 
existence," is also a believer in God, and an unwitting devo- 
tee at his shrine. We would teach a belief in God so over- 
mastering that it becomes a faith in goodness, an appreciation 
of love, a reverence for truth, so vital and active that we will 
everywhere and evermore place the emphasis upon these attri- 
butes of God rather than upon any dogmatic pronunciation of 
the name. We are so solicitous for a theistic faith that we 
will not willingly let any word or words that are but inade- 
quate symbols stand between us and the things. Instead of 
being " non-christian " in our teachings, we hold to an ever 
growing Christianity; a Christianity so real and so large that 
the name itself, as interpreted by history, is too small and un- 
real to represent it, — a Christianity of which the Christian 
sects, Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, Unitarian, Univer- 
salist and all the rest of them, individually and collectively, 
are but as shadows to the substance. We would teach the 
Christianity that has been in the world from the beginning of 
time, that is the anointed spirit of consecratipn exemplified in 
Buddha and Socrates as well as by Jesus, — a Christianity that 
teaches that the kingdom of heaven is within the soul; that 
says, " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! but he 
that doeth the will, is acceptable." A Christianity that would 
judge the tree by its fruit, even though the tree be called by 
an evil name, or though it should fail to receive any name at 
all, if its fruit is for the refreshing and nourishing of men, 
we will count worthy a place in the orchards of God, To the 
teaching of such a theology, the maintenance of such a theism 
and the propagation of such a Christianity is Unity com- 
mitted, and in joining hands with Unity in this work, Doctor 
Townsend and his associates do but continue the work they 
have so devotedly and successfully carried on for years in 
Jamestown and vicinity. 



Reverence With a Downward Look. 

The reverence of the pagan, as Goethe has shown, always 
looked up ; it sought the divine in things high, but the rever- 
ence of the Christian, this great seer tells us, is found by look- 
ing down. It is found in humility. God to-day is oftenest 
found in things lowly; the gate of heaven is under our feet, 
more often than it is over our heads. "Mind not high things , 
but condescend to things of low estate," says Paul. "He 
that would be greatest among you let him serve," says Jesus. 
A few weeks ago we stoo.d on the top of Mt. Washington at 
four o'clock in the morning. The company had been hur-» 
ried out of bed by the ringing of the bell that announced an 
approaching sunrise. We watched eagerly the clouds above 
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us; at first they were so flaky and soft that they seemed to be 
just the screen needed for the sun to throw his rarest colors 
upon; the fleecy softness would change his fire into gold and 
turn his red into vanishing pinks. All eyes were turned to- 
ward the eastern horizon where " spurting and suppressed it 
lay," full of promise, but while we waited a mist came up 
from the distant sea. It touched first with gray and then with 
d ampn ess the morning; the rebellious company halted shiver- 
iMffly upon the rocks, half in hopes that their thirst tor a sun- 
rise might counteract even an east wind, and lift the fog and 
give us the sky again. 

When the disappointment became too palpable to be con- 
cealed, some one suggested a walk in order to get up an ap 
petite for breakfast so that that could be enjoyed if nothing 
else, and so a few of us started down the carriage road. We 
had not gone far before pebbles, lichens, mosses, mountain 
flowers and mountain butterflies began to charm us. The 
mind met new delights in every turn. Unconsciously a 
warmth fell upon us, and lo ! as we looked down there were 
the glories we missed by looking up. Great chasms into which 
daylight was pouring like wine into a goblet, suggestive blues, 
mystic grays, eddied round the precipices, farther and farther 
the revelation extended, valleys opened, little lakes glistened 
like diamonds, and all the delights of a mountain painting 
seemed to be ours, at least more of them than we could carry. 
Tardily we realized what we ought to have known before, that 
the glories from that mountain cone were more beneath us 
than above us. What were the ether-filled spaces above, with 
their treacherous fleets of sailing mists, compared to the he- 
roic ranges beneath us, the wooded slopes and peopled valleys 
in which children played and where lovers trysted. There is 
where the greater glory was. That is where heaven was to be 
looked for. 

Let this symbolize the spiritual truth represented in our 
title. We stand ever on the mountain top. Would we find 
the glory of heaven, the " gate of God," seek it, not by look- 
ing up into the intangible ether of the unknown, the limitless 
spaces of our ignorance, but down into the craggy crannies 
of crooked human nature, among the weather-beaten rocks of 
human experience, down the shaded slopes of human society, 
the valleys of history where baby aspirations have bloomed, 
where manly temptations have been resisted, where human 
tears have fertilized the flowers of human affections. 

Ancient tower-temples had altar chambers at the foot and 
at the top; both were fitting. It is well to climb at times 
where the soul can have a better view of the realm to which 
it belongs. But the most devout, the truest worshipper, I take 
it* will frequent most often the humbler altar at the foot of 
the tower; it is nearer to the hearthstone, it is not so far from 
the cradle, it is easier to keep the path worn between that 
shrine and the grave, flowers grow better down there, too, and 
we remember that the singers in our mountain party were in 
better voice and could sing longer at the foot of the mountain 
than on top. The knight sought high and far the "Holy 
Grail" that all the while hung beside his castle door. Un- 
derneath your feet is holy ground. The reverence that abides 
is the reverence that is humble. " Neither in this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father, but in spirit and 
in truth." 

A Baby's Spelling Lesson, 

" The deep secret is the open secret." We can put a very 
deep one in five words, five syllables, that a child just begin- 
ning can spell 2 We see as we are. What the baby spells is 
this, — and he may well stumble over it, — that in everything 
we look at there is more than even the wisest eyes have yet 
looked at ; and that the depth of each one's present seeing 
depends on how much past seeing is already funded in him, — 
that is, on how much he is already. 

Gn with an artist friend into the fields. He sees lights in 
the grass, tints in the clouds, shadows on the mountain, which 
your eye will hardly catch, even when pointed out. " Mr. 
Turner," said a friend one day to him, " Mr. Turner, I never 
see in Nature the glows and the colors you put into your pic- 
tures/' " Ah, don't you wish you could, though? " was the 



painter's answer, 
drama, but 



We never wrote a poem, never framed a 



The poem hangs on the berry-bush 

When comes the poet's eye, — 
The street is full of masquerade 

When Shakespeare passes by. 

Or read one of the great poems with a poet-iriend. His face 
will flush, his voice will tremble, while you are cold and even- 
toned. As he pauses over this passage and that passage, you 
wonder how you passed its beauty by so unconsciously. Go 
to Europe ; what you bring back in your memory and your 
note-book will be closely proportioned to the knowledge Of ' 
history, and art, and men, you carry aboard the steamship in 
New York. Humboldt spent only five years in America, and 
it took twelve quartos and sixteen folios, and half 'a dozen 
helpers, and many years, to put on record what he saw. You 
and I have lived here fifty years, and how many folios and 
secretaries would it take to write out what we have seen ? 
Most men find little new in a walk in the woods, or a moun- 
tain tramp. That same Humboldt walked up Vesuvius with 
two of his friends one day, and the world was definitely 
richer in new knowledge that night from that single excur- 
sion. Thoreau, wandering about the Concord woods or along 
the Cape Cod beaches, would sight new facts, as one picks 
daisies and buttercups in the field. " Did you ever find an 
Indian arrow-head?" asked his companion one day. "O 
yes, there is one," and he pointed at his feet. He had a 
whim of extolling his own town and neighborhood as the 
most favored center on the planet for natural observation. " I 
think nothing is to be hoped from you," he writes, " if this bit 
of mold under your feet is not sweeter to you than any other in 
this world, — or in any world." He found the red snow in one 
of his walks, and expected to find the Victoria Regia, and re- 
turned Kane's Arctic Voyage to a friend trom whom he had 
borrowed it, with the remark that " most of the phenomena 
noted there might be observed in Concord." And onoe he 
wrote, " I have never got over my surprise that I should have 
been born into the most estimable place in all the world, and 
in the very nick of time, too ! " A scratch on a rock in a 
Maine blueberry pasture would tell Agassiz that an iceberg 
passed that way ages ago, or that glaciers once lay there and 
ground their course southward. To you and me it is a 
scratch on a rock. A bit of chalk in Huxley's hands will 
bring up facts, not legends, of the oozy bed on which the 
Atlantic cable rests, and report how life went on at the time 
the Dover cliffs were formed. The whole realm of Nature, as 
it opens itself to modern science, reiterates with every new 
discovery the grand, inspiring, simple law — men see in pro-^ 
portion to what men are; every past sight counts into new 
visions. 

Even those sudden glimpses of great truths, those marvels 
of insight at whose mystery the world catches breath, exem- 
plify, they do not contravene, this law. We call such glimpses 
"inspiration," "genius," "revelation." Whatever they be, 
the new seeing bears some proportion to the past seeing. 
"The great mind sees the idea in the fact; the little mind 
sees only the fact" — if that. It's a Newton detects a law of 
gravitation in the fall of a ripe apple from its bough. Only 
a Goethe picks up a deer's skull in the woods and exclaims, 
"These skull-sections are but the spinal vertebrae modified." 
Mayer draws blood from a sick man's arm in some tropical 
country, and notices that the blood is of a brighter red than 
he has been wont to see up north ; to Mayer, but not to the 
myriad doctors who had used their lancet before, that brighter 
crimson was hint sufficient to put him on the track *f the 
correlation of forces, — the great scientific consummation thus 
far of the century. Darwin is struck by certain facts in the 
distribution of South American plants, and he follows out this 
simple lead to his doctrine of the natural origin of species, — 
the other scientific consummation of the century. Give 
Cuvier a tooth or a bone of an animal whose race ran out 
thousands of years igo, and sometimes he could reconstruct 
its figure, and the rocky archives of its burial place would 
prove his vision right. And Agassiz £the story, I believe^ is 
strictly true) thrice dreamed his way into the stone and saw 
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the creature lying there in fossil with the structure which his 
hammer afterward uncovered. Cuvier and Agassiz, Darwin 
and Mayer, could do these things; why not the common 
seers of science ? Because each man can only see in pro- 
portion to what he has seen, that is, in proportion to what he 
is already. The better mind, the deeper insight ; the greater 
fund of knowledge already acquired, the greater find of knowl- 
edge vouchsafed. The baby is right, — " We see as we are." 

w. c. G. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Sermon. 

Exultant soars his lark-like soul 
Beyond the people's yearning sight ; 

A glimpse they catch of waning wing, 
Perchance of feather dropped in flight. 

Yet, distance-hid, the bird is there, 

And, thrilled with its intensity, 
They hear his glad song ringing free 

Far up the blue immensity ; 

And thank the Father that the guide, 
The teacher that his grace hath sent, 

Not alway walketh at their side 

With heavenward eye and aim content, 

But, singing, soars with straight, true flight, 

To breathe the air of upper skies, 
Whence comes his voice, like beckoning hand, 

To bid free souls spread wing and rise. 

A. H. F. 



Christian Agnosticism. 

A recent writer in Unity seeks to justify the use of the 
words " Christian Agnosticism " in terms against which I 
want to make a friendly protest The ground of his position 
is found in the following phrase: "The incomprehensibility 
of God." Stating that " God is incomprehensible," and that 
"that which cannot be comprehended is mysterious," and 
that therefore " God must ever be mysterious/ • he likens the 
position of man to that of a ship in the fog: "The fog may 
lift a little, but the clear space which we then enjoy but shows 
a wider circle of mystery." 

I accept the illustration and desire to point out what is to 
me the illogicality of applying it to the proposition " God 
must ever be mysterious — is incomprehensible." It is the 
mistake of confounding imagination (thinking by means of 
images, or mental pictures) and logical, or pure thinking. 
From the fact that our power of thinking gets its first stimu- 
lation to activity by means of the impression of the senses, 
we maybe led to infer that mental power must always depend 
upon sense impressions. But this is not true. Power of 
thought depends upon the mind's grasp of universal and 
necessary principles and not upon the strength or feebleness 
of the senses. If the man on the fog-surrounded ship knows 
that he is on a ship, that the ocean is beneath the ship, and 
solid earth beneath the ocean, and that ship, ocean and earth 
exist in space of which he thoroughly knows the nature and 
law, I submit that there is nothing incomprehensible in the 
nature of the, as yet, unobserved details of the region around 
him. There is only lack of present knowledge about them. 
The first breath of wind may dissipate the fog and reveal 
water or land or other ships or what not. The man stands 
confronting not the incomprehensible but the, as yet, unob- 
served, two very different things indeed. 

If the fog were absolutely enveloping and impenetrable and 
had been ever since the man was born, he would not — to 
carry on the figure — know that there was even an ocean or a 
ship under him, and there would be nothing to suggest to 
him a question regarding them, and the man would stand in 
the presence of, not what would be to him a mystery, but 
merely no question at all. The other figure of the writer is, 
in my view, equally misleading — vis., that of a man standing 



in a room of a temple from which room many doof% < _ 
each disclosing more rooms beyond, from each of which open 
more doors — and so on till, as he says, "the weary eye re- 
fuses to follow further." Precisely. And here is the im- 
portant point of the whole argument. The difficulty in dis- 
covering all about the temple is not at all a difficulty of 
thought — an inherent incomprehensibility in the nature of the 
temple — but purely a weariness of the eye, the tediou$ness of 
the endless process of going on from one detail to another. 
But there would be nothing in all this to prevent knowledge 
of the temple, the fact that it was a temple, the purpose to 
which it was dedicated, the nature of its construction, in 
short, the law of it, the general truths concerning it There 
would be nothing in the nature of the temple which con- 
fronted the human mind as an insurmountable barrier. 

The writer goes on to say that " a thing may be thinkable 
but not conceivable ; that is to say we may think of the gen- 
eral notion horse, but when we conceive of horse it is always 
some particular horse which rises to view." In regard to the 
puzzling appearance of some particular horse every time we 
think of the general notion of horse, it only needs to be noted 
that our thought is not in the slightest degree limited by the 
particular image. It may be admitted that there can be no 
thought without its accompaniment of a sensuous image. 
This is, however, because the nature of thought is activity, 
but the thinker is perfectly aware that he qan make any image 
and can annul any by another. In fact in recalling any- 
thing by its image, it is not the thing that is seen but its 
image, a creation of the mind, and in pure, or logical think- 
ing, the mind has to have the universal as the basis on which 
to make the particular image at any moment. When one 
thinks of the " general notion horse " and there immediately 
comes before his mental vision a particular horse, he is also 
perfectly well aware that the general notion will apply to any 
other horse and to each one of an infinite number of horses 
all specifically differing, if you please, from the first horse 
whose image came up. If one says the word " boat," though 
we may think of a particular boat, we are well aware that the 
speaker may, and probably does, refer to quite a different 
boat, and it is the general, logical notion of boat which both 
the speaker and we have in common which constitutes the 
important part of our thought, l'he "particular image," 
therefore, has nothing to do with the validity of a " general 
notion." 

The writer of the article goes on to say — " To conceive it 
to picture in imagination. We can never perfectly conceive 
of God." If " to conceive " be " to picture in imagination," 
then indeed nothing whatever can be "perfectly conceived," 
not even a boulder in the field or a grain of sand any more 
than the solar system, for we know that matter is infinitely 
subdivisible and that anything, no matter what, is composed 
of infinite multiplicity, and hence in its very nature never 
completely pictureable. But to conceive is not to imagine. 
To conceive is to think logically and to see clearly the im- 
plications of a definition. With that insight once gained the 
logical faculty rests satisfied. Not so, however, the image- 
making faculty, which always goes on attempting to image 
all the particulars of a series which the logical faculty knows 
to be infinite in number. The logical faculty could, there- 
fore, have told the image-making faculty that its industry was 
futile and could have told it so before its first step as well as 
after " the weary eye refuses to follow " further. 

And this mistake, — putting imagination for thought and 
then discovering the impossibility of imagining everything*— 
is what discourages so many and drives them to the supposi- 
tion that there must be some value in mere mystery as such. 
I again submit that, if " the mysterious" is to be understood 
as the unsolvable and undiscoveradle, there is no value in it 
whatever for the human soul. 

" Let us," says the writer of the article referred to, " not 
seek to minimize or decry the mysteriousness of God. Ldt 
us rather exalt it." I would rather say, "Let us seek to 
minimize as far as possible all mysteries. By so doing we 
shall best serve mankind and ourselves. By so doing we shall 
most worthily and acceptably employ the powers which <jod 
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has given us." One of the statements of the Episcopal ser- 
vice most offensive to me I have always felt to be the one that 
"God hath instituted holy mysteries," etc. But mysteries to 
be solved — to. lead the soul of man on and stimulate him to 
endeavor by the hope of solving them — that is a very differ- 
ent affair. And in this view of mysteries as good things I 
can hardly doubt that the writer of " Christian Agnosticism" 
would, on reflection, agree with me. 

An infinite number of things may be yet unknown,but is it 
not because God is really and truly knowable that we may have 
any relation to Him as moral beings, and is it not solely in 
the light of this divine truth about God that we can see any 
reason to call ourselves his children? "To follow on to know 
the Lord," I take to be the dictate of reason and based upon 
the truth that we are made in His image and capable of grow- 
ing evermore into the knowledge of Him. 

C. H. Ames. 



scene was most affecting and solemn. It was perhaps for the 
first time that Hindoo girls have been allowed by their parents 
to tread a Christian burial ground. But it shows the affection 
and esteem in which Mr. Dall was regarded. It should be 
noted that the tomb, which has been paid from the Dall Mem- 
orial Fund, bears the following inscription : " This monument 
is erected by his admiring friends and loving pupils, as a mark 
of respect and affection which his self-denying, exemplary life, 
and earnest missionary labor inspired in all who knew him." 
There is also a Sanscrit verse inscribed upon the tomb. — Indian 
Daily News. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Quietness. 

Now God be thanked for quietude ! 
For each serene and tranquil mood, 
Each interval of calm wherein 
Strength for life's task and strife we win. 

'Tis in, such hours that thought has room 
To lift its loveliest, holiest bloom ; 
Thtnce, in its deeds, the true soul brings 
The fairest of life's blossomings. 

Olive E. Dana. 



Memorial Service of Rev. C. H. A. Dall. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the death of the Rev. C. 
H. A. Dall, and it was observed in a most becoming manner 
by his friends, admirers and pupils. The four Mission Schools 
— Dall's High School, the Hindoo Girls' School, the 
Rovers' School, and the Entally Middle Vernacular School — 
were closed out of respect to his memory. Early in the morn- 
ing, quite a large number of students, about a dozen Hindoo 
girls, ex-pupils and Brahmo friends, assembled at the Unita- 
rian Mission House in Dhurrumtollah, with flowers and gar- 
lands. At 7 A. M. the procession was formed. Mrs. Tom- 
kins and Miss Moffat with the girls started first, and the stu- 
dents with their teachers and other gentlemen followed in pro- 
cession on the lower circular road burial ground. One of 
the boys carried a trophy of flowers in the shape of a Hindoo 
temple. On arrival at the grave, the girls placed the wreaths 
around the railings, and the students then marched around the 
grave, throwing flowers and garlands. After a short interval, 
a Brahmo gentleman, Baboo Tincowry Mookerjee, offered up a 
prayer. Baboo Dwarka Nath Singha then stepped forward, 
and said : "I will now ask Baboo Sree Narain Mookerjee, one 
of the most devoted of friends of our dear departed, to plant by 
the grave a tree, the seed of which Mr. Dall brought from the 
grave of his beloved Washington on his last visit to America. I 
also now ask one and all of you to occasionally visit this spot, 
and bring with you a few of the flowers which Mr. Dall loved so 
much, and may each visit here recall to your minds the good 
and pure life of him, whose dust lies beneath, and give you 
renewed strength to try to follow the example and precepts ot 
* Dall the Good.' " The tree was then planted, and the boys 
sang a hymn composed especially for the occasion. Baboo 
Umesh Chunder Dutt, the minister of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Soraaj, then addressed the assembly, dwelling on the catholic 
spirit of Mr. Dall, his paternal care of the students, his sym- 
pathy and support of all movements for the moral and reli- 
gious welfare of the people of India, and his strong advocacy 
of the cause of temperance, and exhorted one and all to imi- 
tate him, and be a living memorial of Mr. Dall. He closed 
hte address with prayer, the happy allusion during which to the 
rain, that was then falling in torrents as tears from heaven, 
moved every heart deeply, and there was scarcely one whose 
eyes were dry. Some 300 of Mr. Dali's pamphlets were dis- 
tributed, and the assembly quietly dispersed. The whole 



Comment and Criticism. 

The Christian Leader comments on the alliance of theiVWp 
Theology Herald with Unity, and in a friendly spirit says of 
the latter paper: "It does not represent ' religious ' thought 
at all — refuses to do so ; its creed is simply ethical. It is 
willing to teach religion, but it will not represent it." It 
would seem to the average thinker that the best way to repre- 
sent religion is to teach it. If the Leader has a better way, 
we shall be glad to adopt it. 

Again, referring to Doctor Townsend's statement that "the 
Christlike character saves," the Leader says: " Nothing could 
be better, but Unity would go to the stake before it would 
' represent ' anything with Christ in it, or even God." Con- 
sidering the fact that Unity has emphasized character above 
all else, the Leader's statement reads like a " lapsus styli." 

The Universalist of Sept. io» referring to the alliance says: 
"It is a very curious transfer, this of the organ of a New 
Theology to a journal that has no theology, — that excludes 
even a Christian Theism from the statement of its beliefs." 
Does Unity exclude a statement of "Christian Theism" 
from its columns? If so, why does it make Doctor Townsend, 
who is an avowed " Christian Theist," one of its board of 
editors? Why does it not exact of Mr. Lauer a pledge not to 
teach certain "unstated " doctrines in its columns, before ex- 
tending to him its official shears and paste pot ? Does* not 
the Universalist perceive that this alliance of Unity with a 
paper which has avowedly stood for a "theology" is the 
strongest possible refutation of the charge that its undogmat- 
ism is born of agnosticism or unbelief? 

The Universalist also says: " This identification of Doctor 
Townsend and his paper with the non-Thei$tic and non- 
Christian Unitarians will probably end, as it should end, all 
participation of Universalists hereafter in the Lakeside School 
at Chautauqua, and will also, no doubt, cause the withdrawal 
of such Unitarians as Doctors Peabody and Hill from that 
platform." Is Universalism so narrow that it can not speak 
from the same platform with a man who refuses to build a 
barbed wire fence of creed about his deepest beliefs? Aie 
Universalists so weak that they can not trust their truths in an 
atmosphere which vibrates even with doctrines hostile to their 
own ? God forbid I The Lakeside School was founded to 
furnish a platform for the utterance of men's noblest thought. 
Because it was founded to encourage the development of a 
broader theology, must it place a limit to that growth by ex- 
cluding from its platform all whose beliefs are not already 
crystallized into a certain form ? If Christianity is worthy of 
belief, will it be injured by the words of those who do not 
limit its meaning to certain statements? If there is a God in 
the Universe does He need to be advertised at every summer 
camp meeting to insure belief in His existence ? Nobody has 
yet lectured at the Lakeside School who does not believe in 
the existence of a Supreme Power ; yet we trust that no one 
has* lectured there who would not hold any new truth more 
dear than his most cherished beliefs. The Universalist, in 
this criticism, evinces somewhat of that spirit of exclusiveness 
and intolerance which has caused so much of suffering to all 
progressive thinkers in the past. Experience should have 
taught a better way. s. jL* 
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To the Editor of Unity : — I would like to ask a little 
space in the columns of your paper, to tell your readers about 
tbe "Country Week," which was started in a small way in 
Unity Church Industrial School this summer, and to acknowl- 
edge with thanks the kindness of those who have aided us in 
carrying it out. When the hot weather in July came, we felt 
that we must give as many of our children as we could a 
breath of the fresh air and a glimpse of country life. Many of 
them had never ridden in the cars, had never been in the 
country, and of course knew nothing of its pleasures. The 
result of our efforts has been the sending of twenty-one chil- 
dren for a week or ten days to friends in the near neighbor- 
hood. Besides these, six families of young children, with 
their mothers, were sent to Highwood. They came back full 
of delight at what they had seen and done. They told of the 
ridts in the hay carts, the animals, the flowers, the bathing in 
the lake, the new clothes which had been given to them, and 
the kindness of all their entertainers. For all these pleasures 
they would like to join us in thanking Mrs. Mann, Geneva, 
111.; Mrs. C. L. Davis and Miss Eva F. Davis, LaFox ; Mrs. 
C. H. Larkin, Elgin, 111.; Mrs. Carr, Batavia, 111.; Mrs. West, 
Winnetka, 111.; Mrs. Millar, Argyle Park; and the three fam- 
ilies in Rockford, where six children were sent by the Charity 
Organization Society. Hoping that next summer this small 
beginning may grow large enough to include the whole school, 
I am, your friend, truly, 

C. D. Adams, 
Secretary Unity Church Industrial School. 



If That Was Dishonest, Isn't This? 

Dear Unity: — In a recent number J. V. B. has a discussion 
of the question whether it was honest for a bibliophile to 
buy for ten cents a book he knew to be worth $500, and 
concluding that it was not. I am inclined to agree that the 
bibliophile did take a mean advantage of the bookstall keeper; 
but, having admitted that, I can see no stop before getting to 
Ruskin, Count Tolstoi -and the sermon on the mount. And 
yet I have never found any one in all this Christian civiliza- 
tion of ours so simple as to think Christ meant what he said. 
Can J. V. B. tell me the essential differences between the case 
cited and these: Knowing that grain will be very dear the 
coming winter, A. B. buys all he can of farmers who do not 
look ahead, borrowing money at eight per cent of M. N., who 
does not realize his opportunity, and in the spring sells for 
50 per cent more than he paid, returning to M. N. his eight 
per cent with which he has gained 42 per cent. Or this : My 
neighbor has to pay his rent or be turned out of his house. 
Knowing that I have to spare, he comes to me and borrows 
$100, and by pinching is enabled to pay me back $106 the 
year after. w . H . 0. 



THE HOME. 



A Wedding in the Garden. 

There's a party in the garden; have you had an invitation? 
Yes, the great Sir Tiger Lily is to wed My Lady Rose. 
It's the marriage of the season, for, in name and reputation, 
Bothjthe high contracting parties equal any flower that 
grows. 

And they've summoned to attend it all the loveliest, state- 
liest flowers, 

And the bobolinks and thrushes are to sing a matinee; 

So the blossoms all are trooping to the leafy, fragrant 
bowers 

Where the wedding-feast is set forth in magnificent array. 

Shy arbutus from the woodlands, violets for little pages, 
Asters tall, and stately zinnias, bursting in their pompous 

pride; 
Honey-suckles, sweet and clinging, sunflowers, looking 

wise as sages, 
And, for priest, a Calla Lilly, portly and self-satisfied. 



Dainty balsams and verbenas, mignonette, so shy and 

tender, 
Gladioli, stiff, unbending, keeping order in the place ; 
And, for bridesmaids for My Lady, white-robed lilies, tall 

and slender, 
Gliding swiftly to their stations, bowing with exquisite 

grace. 

Gay, old-fashioned pinks and larkspur, with the quaintest of 
demeanor, 

Sweet wild roses, — country cousins !— drooping Canter- 
bury bells; 

Morning-glories, bright and saucy, heartsease, — timid little 
dreamer I— 

Buttercups and nodding daisies, marching upward from the 
dells. 

All the birds are gathering swiftly, flying lightly to their 

places, 
Perching on the leafy tree-tops, talking o'er the gala day; 
Getting up some mild flirtations, showing off their pretty 

graces, 
Gossiping about their neighbors, just to pass the time away. 

But, because Sir Tiger Lily can't endure his vulgar hum- 
ming, 

They have sent no invitation to their friend, the Bum- 
ble-bee; 

And the slight has made him furious, and he vows that he 
is coming,. 

And he'll pay them for their rudeness with a loud 
charivari. 

Hark ! I hear the bluebells chiming, ringing out the wed- 
ding peal, 

And a hush, profound, expectant, settles o'er the waiting 
throng; 

Listen ! softly on the breezes floats the chorus hymeneal, 

As the birds pour out their voices in a grand, triumphal 
song. 

— Nelly Booth Simmons, in Toledo Blade. 



Child Philosophy. 

A little girl had some new shoes which were stiff and hard, 
after the manner of new shoes. When the little maiden drew 
them off at night, she exclaimed with a sigh of relief, " Oh, 
how good new shoes feel when they're off I " Being a hearer 
of this naive bit of wisdom, I fell to thinking of it as more 
than a childish oddity of language. Truly is there not such a 
thing as feeling things and thinking of things when " they're 
off? 9 ' and is not this the part of a grateful and lowly spirit? 
There is a deep philosophy of enjoyment in thinking of things 
both when they're on and when "they're off" The wisdom 
and philosophy is this — enjoy pleasures when they're on and 
enjoy pains when they're off. Now, if this be considered, it 
is the condition of all enjoyment ; for it is not easy to enjoy 
a pleasure when it's off, and quite impossible to enjoy a pain 
when it's on. How, then, can we enjoy at all, and especially 
how can we enjoy the whole of life and press virtue and hap- 
piness from the whole, unless we enjoy the two kinds of things 
at their right times, namely, pleasures when they're on and 
pains when they're off? Yet, how contrary to the wisdom of 
the little child most of us go I " Pleasures brighten as they 
take their flight," says the poet. Sad, very sad ! The world 
is full of whimpers, cries, and groans after u off'' joys which 
but little we rejoiced in when they were on ; likewise full of 
* howls and writhings over pains and diseases which yielded no 
pleasure when they were off, but moanings and roarings 
enough when they are on. Now, did ever any one who had 
drained deeply a joy when it was on, and tasted it with great 
gratitude of soul, ever bewail it with murmurs, scowls, dirges 
or bellowings when it came to an end ? I can not tell, but I 
think not. For when any one has been faithful to a joy, it is 
so faithful to him that it leaves a store of comfort and peace 
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with him when it departs. And, contrariwise, they that find 
happiness because a pain is off, and think how good that it is 
off, are they who take it quietly, without whining or howling, 
when it comes on. 

But now, how are we to rejoice in a pain when it is off? 
For this is a point to be thought of, since I have observed 
that many persons think they do this when they rejoice that 
they are not in pain like others, as the publican gave thanks 
that he was not " like other men." But this is a wrong way, 
and will not make the heart soft. Surely it is but hardhearted, 
when we witness pain, loss and grief, to turn it to joy because 
W€ have escaped ; and it is but a selfish road to contentment 
which many preach, namely, to bethink us how many are 
worse off than we are. For the right way is not to be pleased 
because we have less pain than others, but to be pained that 
others suffer more than we. But how, then, shall we enjoy a 
pain when it is off ? Why, thus, indeed — we are to enjoy out 
awn pains by thinking of them with joy that now we feel 
them no more. This may be a very wholesome and grateful 
rejoicing. For if sometimes many pleasures be removed, and 
troubles, difficulties, struggles, come to take their place, or if 
it be within us a kind of dull day — not night, not sunshine — 
then if we bethink us that once we were sick and now well, 
once weak and now strong, once in pain and now whole, these 
thoughts will be good food for the soul, and we shall make a 
joy out of pains that are off. j. v. b. 

UNITY CHURCH DOOR PULPIT. 



The Bread-Words of God. 

SERMON BY REV. JAMES G. TOWN SEND, D. D. 

" Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God." — Matt 4 c 4. 

Some words are transient and local — for the hour and for 
the few. Some words are permanent and universal, for all 
times and for all. Of this latter class are those words of the 
Great Teacher, " Man shall not live by bread alone." They 
touch the lowest depths and the profoundest heights of our 
nature. In all literature I know no sentence which can com- 
pare with it in philosopical and ethical insight. 

How clearly it recognizes the wants of human nature. 
Man is a creature of many mouths. Man should not live by 
bread alone — he has more than his physical nature that must 
be fed. That thought is but a shallow will, which sees in 
man only the necessity of material things. Oh, say some, 
"give man a soft bed, a tight roof and a large bank account 
and you compass his wants." But do you ? Here is a man 
who sits at a banquet, eating and drinking until he is surfeited. 
You say, "His mouth and stomach measure him." But the 
next morning he is at business and takes hold of it with a 
grasp that does not relax until ten at night. In any measure- 
ment of him you must take into account these industrial de- 
sires, this money-making propensity. 

Have you yet fully measured him? See him as he stands 
over the bed whereon lies a sick child. Day and night 
find him there. No call of business is as loud as the faint 
moan of his child. When at last the child is carried out and 
laid under the flowers this man sadly picks up again the 
scattered threads of business, but if you were to look into his 
heart you would see a wound that every day bleeds fresh 
blood. But have you sounded all the notes in the gamut of 
his nature? 

See the same man as he looks upon the hills fired by the 
flames of the setting sun ! A glow falls upon his face as if 
some Ariel were touching his features with light. He is 
passing through the gate Beautiful, and you have not measured 
him if you do not take into your account this passionate desire. 

See him again in the shadows of the forest, as he forgets 
hunger and wearniness in his search. Search for what? That 
he may discover the nest and learn the habits of the strange 
bird which he has been watching for a week. The man is 
not measured until you recognize his profound desire for 
knowledge. 

Listen to his reply to an expostulating voice. "Why do 



you take a course which will bring you so much misery?" 
How firm comes back the voice, " Because it is right and I 
can do no other." Can he be measured without taking into 
account that august element we call conscience? 

Finally see this man as he kneels in the darkness, solx roll 
like waves out of his soul as he cries, "Oh, thou, Great 
Silence, speak to me." Can man be measured without in- 
cluding this aspiration of the Infinite ? 

I say again, man is a creature of many mouths. The dullest 
lump of apathetic clay, at times desires more than bread. 
The heart hungers for affection, the imagination for beauty, 
the mind for truth, the conscience for right, the soul for 
God. 

But as man is a creature of many mouths God is a being 
of many words. He feeds every mouth which he has made. 
For the physical mouth of man what ample provisions has he 
made. We look with careless eye often at the material foods 
as common things. But the rosy apple, the yellow peach, 
the white turnip, the leafy cabbage, the earth colored pota- 
to, the golden pumpkin, the grains, wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, millet, — what are these common fruits or grains but 
bread words of God, gifts of his beneficence. 

There is too that grace which is on all things of use — that 
quality we call beauty. Plus the useful there is the beautiful 
to feed the eye and the imagination. I lingered a long time 
at the fair the other day before the display of apples, and I 
could not but think how much they feed the eye. That stand 
was a parterre of beauty, each apple was a globe of rarest 
color. What lines and curves 1 The apples there told more 
of form and color than all the painters and sculptors in the 
world know. If the fruit which hangs on the Tree of Life in 
Heaven is more beautiful than they, our eyes will have to be 
attempered to the sight or we shall go blind. But more than 
all the beauty we see about us — the changing grass, the 
golden dandelions, the humble mallows and mayweed, the 
dyst of the street, the gray and white pebbles, the distant 
hills smoothed into wondrous form, the flying clouds struck 
through with crimson, the flaming sun — what are all these 
but bread words to feed our want for beauty on. 

And the wondrous beauty of the human face (and every 
face is beautiful unless made ugly by passion), is not that 
God's bread word too? We pass by human faces and read 
nothing therein. A great portrait painter when he was asked 
if he did not find many faces which were totally uninterest- 
ing to him said: "I never had to paint a face which did 
not possess lines and meanings beyond my power to seize and 
portray." 

How the thought flashes out upon the future. Seems 

44 To come and go with tidings from the heart, 
% As it a running messenger had been." 

Another word upon which God feeds us is the bread- word 
of affection. We often speak lightly of father, mother, 
brother, sister, husband, wife, child, forgetting the profound 
meaning of those relationships. We forget that their pure 
love is Heaven's bread on which we are to nourish our hearts. 
A little child in the home is a message immediate of the 
kingdom of heaven. There is more sustenance in the kiss of 
a child than a banquet set before a king. And when the 
child has slipped out of our arms, to kiss even in memory the 
lips which have withered in death is better than to fill our 
hands with gold. 

God also feeds us on his ' words which he speaks through 
the lips of philosophers, poets and prophets. The high utter- 
ances of Moses, Buddha, Isaiah, John, Paul, Luther, Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe, are divine bread- words to feed 
our intellectual and moral nature. More clearly and poten- 
tially has God spoken through Christ. "In the beginning 
was the word, and the word was with God, and the word was 
God." This is not poetry, this is not miracle, it is the 
natural order of things. Christ is God's best word to man. 
In Christ humanity was so clarified, so transparent, that the 
Divine shone through. Christ was the liquid syllable of the 
divine speech. In Him humanity blossomed until it bore 
the very 4>erfume of heaven. (~+ ^^—1^ 
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" Blessed are the pure at heart, for they shall see God." 
"Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect." "Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God " — 
these and other great words seem to chime with the music of 
everlasting Truth— they are the bread-words of humanity ! 

But you ask, " Will God speak immediately tome?" How 
freely Christ confessed that he had no monopoly of the divine 
gift. "Ask and it shall be given you, Seek and ye shall find, 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you." Some souls are 
rivers, some are rills, but there is no soul so small but it may 
be a channel of the Divine. That impulse, to be better, that 
tender feeling, that uplifting of courage, that voice you heard 
when no one was near, that touch that thrilled you, was it 
not God? 

This, then, is our high privilege to live upon every word of 
God, his word material, his word mental, his word spiritual. 
We are to drain, so to speak, the udders of the universe. 
There is no cup of joy, beauty, inspiration, to which we may 
not put our lips. But is not this the picture of a selfish life ? 
No, far from it. - Here is an enjoyment from which none are 
shut out by the amount you take. Why should you be miser- 
able in your goodness? The highest goodness is to enjoy. 
Joy radiates a ray from a happy heart, disperses a cloud which 
hangs over the heart of another. When you feel delight in 
art, in beauty, in affection, you help lift off the sorrow of the 
world. The kiss of the child goes through the heart of the 
father and through all hearts which the father touches. Dis- 
avow forever the belief that to be miserable is to be good. 
Happiness is goodness. Man may live on every moral which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God, for all his words are 
good and happy words. 

We come now naturally to the true meaning of what living 
is. Living is the normal activity of our whole nature. He 
who lives least is he who uses the least of his nature. He who 
lives most is he who uses most of his nature. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the inebriate who uses only his stomach. His lfie 
is a single path from his home to the saloon. How narrow 
his life. Here is a man whose engrossing thought is the grati- 
fication of his sensual nature. How narrow his life. And the 
man who turns all his desires to personal ease and comfort, — 
what a small circle does he live in? How much larger is the 
rife of one who satisfies every part of his nature, feeds his 
heart on affection, his mind on truth, his imagination with 
beauty, feeds every mouth of his nature, breakfasts on the 
morning light and sups upon the stars. 

Some men's lives are the vibration of a single string and 
that a base one. Other men's lives are great organs on which 
the hands of the universe play sublime melodies. What a 
narrow life that woman lives whose ideal is fashion, whose 
belief is a fashion, whose religion is a fashion ! Compare her 
life with this woman who lives in a humble home, but who 
has learned to drink from the deep well of affection, who de- 
lights ever in her menial work, who knows how to make 
Longfellow and Tennyson sing for her, who is made happy at 
the sight of a flower, and in her hours of meditation and 
prayer holds high converse with God. 

What a narrow life does that man live who feeds himself on 
pride and prejudice, this one who nurses his jealousies and 
whose meal is fault-finding, or this one whose thoughts circle 
around his desire for a soft place, wherein he may escape the 
burden of life. Life narrowed to a point is not life. Life is 
in the quality and breadth of feeling, and that man lives whose 
moral and intellectual hand stretches over the continents, 
down into the depths, up into the heights and brings the 
treasures of the universe to him. 

Here we see the operation of a great law — namely, that the 
soul grows like what it feeds on. Let me know the outward 
and inward life of a man, where he goes, the companionship 
he seeks, the conversation he listens to, the books he reads, 
the pajhs in which his thoughts travel and I will paint his 
moral portrait for you. I know the man. For if the soul 
feeds on lust it grows lustful, if on trivialities it grows trivial, 
if on flattery it grows vain, if on the earth it grows earthy. 
But if the man feeds on broad sympathies, pastures in wide 



fields of thought, lives upon the grand bread- words of God, 
his soul grows broad, beautiful, rhythmical as the oak which 
sucks up the juices of an acre into its mighty mouth. 

But this thought grpws deeper. We are very apt to over- 
rate the influence of what we call blood. We say of a child 
or of a man, " Oh, you can't make anything of him, you can't 
make a silk purse out of a sow's ear." This is arrogant non- 
sense when applied to a man. Look what a transformation 
you can make in a plant or animal by giving it rich and nour- 
ishing food. Take the the commonest cattle and give them 
good food and kind treatment and in a few generations you 
have an improved race, you make a necessity for a new herd 
book. 

But what you do for a race of animals you can do for the 
individual man, or the man can do for himself. The soul 
responds to the bread it feeds on. What a narrow, petty, 
trivial, inch deep nature was that of Rosamond Vincy. Rosa- 
mond Vincy was a prudent negative Becky Sharpe, 
but under the influence of Dorothea's generous womanhood 
she rose up to a high emotion and resolution. Take any child 
and put it in a home where there are no petty quarrels, mean 
selfishness, trivial aims, corruptions, coarseness, but where the 
life is large, rich, pure, and the child will, in almost ev^ry 
case, take of the quality of that life. If you were to ask me 
for a complete definition of man, I should give it in one word, 
Sympathy — the sympathy of things. He takes that which he 
touches. If he touches the earth, he's earthly ; if he touches 
the heavenly, he's heavenly. If he touches God, he is Divine. 
Let beauty thrill him, he becomes a poem ; let music he is an 
oratorio. Let prayer, and his soul becomes an altar whereon 
burn the heavenly flames. 

We can here see the divine method by which we can con- 
quer the vile hungers of the flesh. See the tiger feeding with 
ferocious greed upon the body of his victim. We all have 
the tiger passions for drink, for lust, for gain or for selfish ad- 
vancement. How shall we quell them ? The more we feed 
them the more vile and ferocious they grow. There is but 
one way, by getting the taste of the bettes bread in our 
mouths. When we have tried the better we do not care to go 
back to the old way. We would not go back to the customs 
of our forefathers of a couple of centuries back. Then the 
tables, even of the best families, were usually rough boards. 
There were no table cloths. Ladies rarely and gentlemen 
never possessed a handkerchief. The food was usually piled 
upon the bare board before each guest, the board not often 
washed. If there weie plates, two persons, a lady and a gen- 
tleman, ate off one plate, and as forks were unknown, they 
ate with their fingers, not over clean. We who have the 
cleanly convenience of the modern table, even at the most 
plain meal, do not wish to go back to the customs of fore- 
fathers. 

This is true in all our life. When we rise to better things, 
when we taste that which is good, these vile hunger* no longer 
gnaw in the passions. He who feeds his heart on the pure 
joys of affection will not care to feed on the carrion of lust. He 
who enters the wide zones of honesty will not care to go back to 
the narrow places of lies and deceit. How can one who has 
fed upon the bread- words of God go back to feed upon the 
stones ? He who has tasted the seeds of liberty, will he care 
for the dark prison houses of slavery. He that hath the pearl 
will not exchange it for the pebble. He that once lives dreads 
most of all that he should again die. 

How is it with you, my brothers and sisters? Is your life 
coarse, unclean, narrow, or broad as the zones of knowledge ? 

Have you quenched all your vile hungers and learned to 
love the good bread of God ? Is your life so real and true 
that you feel it must be for ever ?. There is no proof of an- 
other life like living nobly in this. The certainly of the Here- 
after is in the grandeur, the beauty and the glory of the Here. 

George Eliot has said, with deep penetration, " We can 
begin to do many things with a new person— even begin to be 
a better man." 

Perhaps in this sacred hoar we, in the vision of a great 
truth, may begin to rise to its meaning, begin to incarnate it 
in our lives. 
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Chicago.— The Union Teachers* Meeting, 
on Monday, at noon, September 19. Fourteen 
present. The lesson was the second chapter 
of Luke, the story of the birth and childhood 
of Jesus. Mr. Utter, the leader, said the story 
of the taxing could not be explained in con- 
formity with facts, or so as to save Luke's 
accuracy. The Romans did not decree a 
universal taxation but made requisitions on 
the rulers of tributary provinces and left them 
to get the money as they chose. Besides, why 
should Joseph and Mary go to a city where 
they had no property? The reason and pur- 
pose of the story is plain, namely to have 
Jesus born in a Davidical city. Luke through- 
out seems so to shape the narrative as to make 
Jesus fulfill as much as possible the ancient 
bibical propehcies. We should tell the chil- 
dren in a wise and careful way that the story is 
mythical and that it was made a long time 
afterward,because Jesus was so great and good 
that it seemed to men he must have had a 
wonderful birth. 

Directors' Meeting of the W. W. U. 

C— The third meeting of the board of directors 
of the W. W. U. C. was held Thursday, Sept. I, 
at the headquarters, 175 Dearborn street. Pres- 
ent, Mrs. West in the chair, Mrs. Jennings, of La 
Porte, Ind., Mrs. Brown, of Hinsdale, 111., Mrs. 
Dow, Mrs, Hilton, Mrs. Marean, Miss Hilton, of 
Chicago. The reports of secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. Letters were read from 
Wichita, Kansas; Sioux Falls, Dakota ; Princeton, 
111., and from three of the state directors — Mrs. 
Dinsmore, of Nebraska, Mrs. Hiscock, of Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Savage, of Wisconsin. In both 
Wichita and Madison, Dakota, there are move- 
ments almost ripe for organization. Leaders to 
focus the interest into a society is all that seems 
needed. From Princeton comes encouraging re- 
port of an organization, with about forty signatures 
to the bond of fellowship, which has been holding 
regular services for two months, with an attend- 
ance of from forty to seventypcrsons. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson adds in her letter : " This is woman's work, 
and we feel very happy at the outlook. . . . 
There are hundreds of little town* all over Illinois 
where just such little circles are possible. All the 
people need is the determination to try." We 
wish this good word might be caught up and acted 
upon by many groups of friends throughout the 
west. In behalf of the Indian work Mrs. Jones 
moved the following resolution : Resolved, That 
Mrs. Dow write Mr. Bond and inquire into his 
most pressing need, and report the same in Unity 
with a call for help. Mrs. Jones, chairman of the, 



Temperance committee, moved: That the Wo- 
man's Conference recommends that the Sunday- 
schools of the Unitarian churches hold special 
temperance services at stated times during the 
year, — which was carried. Mrs. Marean, chair- 
man of Foreign Mission committee, stated that she 
had been in correspondence with the Pundita 
Ramabai, with the hope of arranging for her to be 
present at the regular meeting of the Woman's 
Association of Chicago when the paper on Foreign 
Missions would be given, that she might empha- 
size the need for help among the women of India. 
But the pressing need of the conference at present 
is more money to carry on the Post-office Mission. 
Memberships to the conference are solicited. A 
motion to adjourn was made and carried. 

Florence Hilton, Secretary, 

Philadelphia. — Morse has made a head 
of Carlyle in which is portrayed the rugged 
sweetness of a man whose most frequent por- 
traits emphasize simply a partial view of his 
character, and that the one we could least like. 
— Clifford, Mangasarian and Haskell are back 
in their pulpits again. 

—The plan of the school of the Ethical So- 
ciety has been extended so as to Include larger 
children and ampler studies. Miss Demmon, 
of Boston, is to be among the teachers the 
coming season, and It is probable that Morse 
will have charge of the class in modeling. 
— The question of the observance of Sunday 
is very much agitated here just now, with the 
Germans mostly, to offset the extreme thought 
of the orthodox preachers, and the Bible is lu- 
dicrously quoted to sustain both sides. 
— Mr. Ames has not yet returned to the city, 
but his people continue their informal Sunday 
gatherings. 

— Mangasarian is preaching a series of national 
sermons. 

— The president of the Camden city council 
is, I believe, president of the Unitarian society 
of that city as well. 

— It is probable the contemporary club will 
take up some of the great religious and social 
questions for discussion through the series of 
meetings that commence with November. 
Conway, George and Flske are among the 
possible speakers. 

— Morse has done so much good work since 
he came here in the spring that it affords one 
satisfaction to say that Chicago people who 
are interested in such things may soon have 
an opportunity, through some arrangement 
he is now perfecting, to examine the results 
for themselves. H. L. T. 

The Pacific Slope.— The Unitarian club 
and church at Oakland are growing in num- 
bers and influence and moving towards a 
church edifice. 

— Green, in Tacoma,W. T., has broken ground 
for his new chapel to be finished by Christmas. 
— Wheelock in Spokana Falls, reports a fine 
lot secured and a church building in prospect. 
— Los Angeles is still wrestling with a build- 
ing enterprise. They have large plans and 
that makes it come harder. 
— Santa Barbara owns a church lot which cost 
$3500 two years ago, Is now held at $20,000. 
—The Jewish Society Emanuel in San Fran- 
cisco have generously offered the Sunday use 
of Aieir temple to the Unitarian society while 
the latter's new church is building, and it has 
been accepted. 

— Rev. Chas. W. Wendte recently lectured 
before the literary and social association of 
Emanuel Temple. 

— This same tireless missionary has lately been 
much interested in high license for Oakland. 
It was carried at the polls but the saloon 
keepers bought up the council. The end is 
not yet 

Minnesota.— J. R. Effinger, western secre- 
tary, spent Sunday last in Minneapolis, preach- 
ing in the morning for Mr. Simmons. The 
congregation was large and inspiring, filling 
the fine auditorium and overflowing into the 
galleries. Late comers dropped into easy 



chairs in the parlors, within range of the pul- 
pit The parlors are so commodious that a 
hundred people may be thus seated. The ad- 
mirable church building already filled with its 
eager congregation, is a noble testimonial to 
the ability and faithfulness of a devoted min- 
ister and an augury of good to the denomina- 
tion he represents. In the evening came heart 
refreshings with old friends and fellow work- 
ers in St. Paul, and a glimpse at Unity church 
committees_with their heads together in ear- 
nest consultation over plans of work for the 
coming fall and winter. Mr. Crothers is be- 
loved by the people and is interested in all 
methods of aggressive missionary work. It 
but remains for the Minnesota brethren to 
organize a state conference, with the come-lo- 
stay feeling, man the field with a good min- 
ister-at-lafge, stand generously at his back, 
and begin to build up the waste places. West 
St. Paul, with its twelve or fifteen thousand 
people, should soon be made the center of a new 
Unitarian movement. A state conference, 
once an established fact, would tell helpfully 
upon the movements already started at Du- 
luth, Winona and Luverne, and would soon 
awaken a kindred interest at other points. We 
rejoice in the encouraging outlook for the 
liberal cause in Minnesota. 

Boston Notes. — At Meadville, during the 
summer, the number of students belonging to the 
next graduating class has been reduced, the hope 
being to send out the usual sized class with a 
higher grade of ability than ever before. Pro- 
fessor Barber tarries at the east till the time of 
fall opening, advancing the interests of his school. 
Rev. N. Green, of Mottram, Ceshhire, England, 
who is upon a tour of study of our eastern and 
western methods, preached last Sunday very ac- 
ceptably in the Meadville pulpit. Students enter- 
ing the school the present fall will be given un- 
usually good advantages of training. 
— The work of the Boston churches the coming 
winter is hoped to be continued, theater preaching 
for five months, possibly additional services at a 
south end theater, young people's services under 
auspices of the young men's " Channing Club," 
hotel advertising of Sunday services, opening of 
the Boston " Toynbec Hall " project, lectures in 
Channing Hall to parents and Sunday-school 
teachers, offered by the Sunday-school Association, 
special effort to inaugurate the Japanese mission, 
an effort to unite more closely the practical work 
in New England of Universalists and Unitarians, 
the eagerly expected benefit from the work of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs, besides usual 
courses of sermons in our city churches. 

An Experiment. — In the Davenport so- 
ciety one of the members tried the experiment 
of sending sermons — two or more at a time — 
to the stay-at-home people through the ten 
weeks' vacation, and found the sending forth 
an easier matter than the calls would have 
been, while undoubtedly the sermons carried 
more of the outlooking and uplifting spirit «o 
hard to attain in the heat and dust of July and 
August, than one personality could possibly 
"have given. 

387 Unity short tracts were used. 

156 Unity mission tracts. 

54 A. U. A. tracts. 

9 miscellaneous sermons. 

Total, 486. 

Uneliminated Savagery.— The trail of 

the serpent is still upon the man, the beast from 
which we came is still in active conflict with the 
angel towards which we are tending in every 
human soul. In illustration of the above, we clip 
from a newspaper the following item concerning 
an English nobleman: "Lord Eversley, at ninety- 
four years old, is still a sprightly and active , man, 
in body and mind. He is as close a student of 
current politics as when he was Speaker of the 
House, thirty odd years ago, and as keen a sports- 
man as ever, as may be inferred from the fact 
that he has just been purchasing a brace of breech- 
loading guns containing all the modern improve- 
ments invented by men born since he passed 
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At Portland, Ind., the Presbyterians were very much dis- 
turbed by the thought of a Unitarian occupying their church, 
but finally concluded Unitarians could not be worse than Uni- 
versalists, so they resolved to run the risk. Another lady 
told the missionary she expected to be awfully bored, but said 
all were disappointed. All risked a second service and 
wanted more. 

The O. B. W. Weekly thus balances the temperance equa- 
tion : 

"We have the drinking men on our side; we have the for- 
eign element on our side ; and we have the money on our 
side j and money is a power, and don't you forget it ! " — A 
Liquor Dealer. 

" We have the sober men on our side ; we have the women 
on our side ; and we have God on our side ; and God is a 
power, 'and don't you forget it ! ' " — John P. St. John. 

The Gospel Banner has some good things to say about the 
minister's wife. It says: " Doubly blessed is the true nnnis- 
. ister who has a wife well adapted to him and to his work. Such 
a woman can do an invaluable work in connection with his 
labors. But no parish should consider that it calls his wife 
when it settles a minister. No exacting duties should be 
marked out for her. She should be as free as any in the parish 
in these matters. Yet such a woman will do all that can be 
reasonably asked of her. She knows her place in church work 
as in home work and in social duties. Freedom she must have. 

In one of the many noble «and well deserved tributes that 
have been paid to the late Dr. Mark Hopkins, the writer 
says: " He was one of those rare beings whose life, while 
revealing the possibilities of human nature, has rendered more 
easy of comprehension the. problem of the divine incarnation 
in the person of Jesus." A noble and suggestive tribute ! It 
is the divine in our life that helps us to see and interpret the 
divine in another. The Christ life is reflected in all holy 
lives. The "divine incarnation " is not limited to a single 
child of the All-father, to one " only " son. That high doc- 
trine which has found its partial utterance in the deification of 
Jesus, is slowly orbing itself in the larger thought, which is its 
logical outcome, namely, the divine incarnation in Man. 
Every noble life is a key to this mystery, a visible commen- 
tary on the larger scripture. 

An educational institution in the east is said to have orig- 
inated this method of raising funds: "Four persons, each 
taking the letter 'A' to identify himself, paid in ten cents 
each and undertook to secure four other persons, lettered ' B,' 
who should give ten cents each, and they in turn should find 
four others to do the same, and .so on, continuing the arith- 
metical progression through the alphabet." It is the many 
little sums that make the large sums. The Roman' Catholic 
churches in this country, with their charities, are very largely 
supported by the multiplied small contributions. The Meth- 
odists, of all our Protestant churches, best understand the 
secret of this. The average church financiering, however, 
will not "waste time" in gathering the little gifts. To the 
ordinary business man, used to accounts on a larger scale, 
the dimes are scarcely worth the collecting. The " fr.e seat " 
system has failed financially in some experiments for lack of 
more exact method and appreciation of these little gifts. But 
the combined gifts of fifty are of more value than the same 
sum from five, if only they mean the interest and good- will of 



ten times as many. Of course it means more work for some- 
body, but no good thing is brought about or long sustained 
in this world apart from somebody's labor. 

In reading a recent editorial in a certain religious journal, 
marked by very ill-considered personalities, we were reminded 
of a remark once made in our presence by the minister of ore 
of the leading orthodox congregational churches in the wes' . 
The minister had just received and read a note from a fellow - 
minister touching some local denominational matter, wherein 
the manifestly intended sting was but poorly concealed under 
the endearing address. "There," said the man, "I never 
knew a minister who had some spiteful and mean thing to say 
to another who didn't begin with 'dear brother' and end 
with ' your brother in Christ.' Brotherhood is better shown 
in brotherly courtesy and consideration than in ' brother' -ing 
another's name, and cant can taint the best words. 

Mrs. Woolley, in " Love and Theology," tells us that at 
Dennison theological amity had proceeded so far that the 
three church bells in the village had been selected so that their 
pitch would harmonize one with the other, so that when they 
were sounded together of a Sunday morning theie was, instead 
of discord, a melodious chord. This is a hint for those who 
would work for unity in religion. Our dream is not a mono- 
tone in religion, but harmony ; not uniformity of thought and 
organization, but complexity, looking toward the same end, — 
the perfection of life. Let each church bell have its individ- 
ual tone to emphasize, but let it also willingly contribute its 
notes in that grander chord, which can not be sounded, except 
through the help of all the bells of all the churches in Christ- 
endom and out of Christendom. 

We clip from an exchange this interesting paragraph about 
Henry Ward Beecher's library, which is soon to be scattered* 
under the hammer of the auctioneer: " It is a large collec- 
tion, and those who have examined it find that it abounds in 
poetry, history, philosophy, ethics, and works on religious 
subjects. There are numerous flat table books filled with en- 
gravings. Not a few of these are representations of statuary, 
both ancient and modern. There is a noticeable absence of 
novels. Even his own production, ' Norwood,' has no place 
in the collection. There are few Greek or Latin books. The 
poetical works show signs of usage. Singularly enough, 
although there are several dictionaries, this can not be said 
of them. There are Bibles and hymn books by the score, 
many of them bearing inscriptions to indicate that they were 
presents from admirers or friends. The historical works form 
the greater part of the library, and appear to have been often 
consulted." 

The colored preach -r, John Jasper, is reported to have 
preached his sermon on " The Sun Do Move" nearly one 
hundred times since he first gave it to his congregation, in 
1878. He is reported as saying that he has had large offers 
from all over the country, and even from across the ocean, to 
come and give this "sermon;" that a man in London once 
offered him $400. We suppose Mr. Jasper to be thoroughly 
sincere in his peculiar ideas, and we doubt not that along 
with these "scientific " views he gives to his own people much 
helpful exhortation and instruction bearing upon their daily 
life. In all this he deserves respect. But what shall we say 
of people who do not believe at all what he is preaching as 
conviction, and take him up only to furnish amusement, or as 
a financial venture? It reveals a curious and rather unpleasant 
aspect of human nature. If suc^m^iy^esj^aSj we suspect, lay 
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behind some of these offers, it seems to us both a mocking at 
truth and a mocking at humanity. It suggests that sneer which 
Jesus thought worse than anger, and for which the punish- 
ment typified in the fire of Gehenna seemed to him none too 
severe. 

Not to anticipate the fuller word of criticism and review 
which in due time Unity will give, we cannot delay our word 
of welcome to Mrs. Woolley's new story, "Love and Theol- 
ogy.' ' Our readers will welcome it as the first book from the 
hand of one of our own staff, whose name and word, both in 
prose and poetry, they have long been familiar with. They 
will welcome the book as a prophetic venture in literature, 
the bold utilizing of the deeper heart material, as well as the 
thought material of to-day, which, now as always, gathers 
around religious questions and artistic and literary problems. 
We know enough about this book, both in its growth and 
completion, to say confidently that the reader will find in it 
a vivid reflection of the sincere gropings toward "sweetness 
and light* ' through which people are passing all around us. 
When the liberal thought becomes fluid enough to flow into 
poetic, artistic and literary moulds, then it will be gospel 
thought, it will have life shaping potency. Of the literary 
qualities of this book we do not now speak, although we know 
it to be toothsome. But of its ethical and religious import- 
ance, we are glad to give this prompt hint, that our readers 
may lose no time in securing it. Will those who read it tell 
us what they think of it, — not necessarily for print. 



More Editorial Wanderings. 

The last number of Unity was edited on wheels. On 
Thursday, 15th, 8 p. m., the senior left the center of things 
in the west on the Chicago & Atlantic railway, and found 
himself twelve hours later at Akron, Ohio, the city famed for 
oatmeal, sewer pipes, Buckeye reapers and mowers, and last, 
but not least, Buchtel college. This last was the occasion of 
our halt of twenty- four hours. The unmistakable signs of 
prosperity are manifested everywhere. A trim campus with 
its flower beds, closely shaven lawn and sidewalks; inside the 
building, cleanly rooms, carpeted halls and tidy class-rooms 
bespoke not only prosperity, but the presence of ladies, which 
always dispels the barn-like dreariness ai\d barracks- like 
coarseness of the colleges into which only boys are admitted. 
Last year there were 369 in attendance upon all the depart- 
ments, about one-half of them ladies. This year there will be 
an increase. The faculty, with Dr. Cone at its head, consists 
of twenty-three gentlemen and ladies, and seems to be alive, 
progressive, enthusiastic and able. This college is under the 
management of the Universalist convention of the state of 
Ohio. But, as a Universalist college ought to be, it is in fact 
a «0#-sectarian school where " religious opinions are respected 
but not taught." The historical interest of the college cen- 
ters about the generosity of its chief benefactor, whose name 
it bears. Mr. Buchtel would be best known to our western 
farmers as the Buckeye reaper man, but he will be known to 
future generations as the man who labored hard and success- 
fully, and gave his all to the good of mankind in this college. 
First and last his benefactions to the college will amount to 
about a quarter of a million. The result already is a whole- 
some college doing genuine work, exerting a great influence 
upon the pretty city and surrounding country, and offering 
good privileges at very low prices. To those who are seeking 
an unsectarian atmosphere in which to educate their boys and 
girls at much less cost in money than the larger universities 
of the land demand, Buchtel college commends itself. Friday 
evening the lower chapel was filled by students and citizens 
to listen to a lecture on "The Cost of an Idea," by the Chi- 
cago editor. 

Saturday morning we were on wheels again, editing Unity 
en route. At 4 p. m. we arrived at Jamestown, the objective 
point of this ramble. We came to exchange with Doctor 
Townsend, of the Independent church and the " New School 
oi Theology." A half hour later who meets us at the par- 
sonage door but the heretical doctor himself! Somebody has 



blundered. He thought it was to be a week later. Where 
the blunder lies we will never tell in Unity. But here we 
were, Chicago and the expectant pulpit six hundred miles 
away, and both preachers at one end of the line. Saturday, 
5 p. m., telephone, telegraph, carriage and a parishioner or 
two were called into hurried assistance, and in thirty-five 
minutes the doctor was off on a local branch road to head off 
the limited express on the Lake Shore road which reached 
Chicago at 9:55 Sunday morning. ; 

Sunday two full congregations gathered in the handsome 
auditorium, which seats upwards of 500 people. The old 
Methodist church has been improved and renewed as much as 
the theology of the minister who once .^tood in its pulpit as a 
Methodist, now as an independent, representing the broader 
fellowship and the larger hope. 

A bright Sunday-school of 175 children in ample rooms, 
in the vestry a new $4000 organ, all bespoke the vitality 
of the new movement. The day was perfect, the welcome to 
the stranger was cordial. But we were all wondering whether 
the doctor got there in time ! 

Monday evening. another good congregation met at the In- 
dependent church, in Jamestown, to listen to a lecture on 
" George Eliot, and her Writings." Five hours of Tuesday 
were spent at Meadville ; just long enough to shake hands 
with a few of the returning students and to meet on the steps 
of the Unitarian church the first fruits in the direction of 
theological student, of All Souls church Post-office Mission, 
and to learn that on the Sunday previous he sought the editor 
in his own pulpit, and found instead Doctor Townsend, who 
did get there on time. The prospects are for full classes at the 
theological school. The hard seats are going out of the 
school chapel, more comfortable ones going in. The church 
organ is being moved down stairs and other signs of prosper- 
ity are visible. 

What is the matter with the Erie railroad system? Has Jay 
Gould too little money ? The train on his controlled lines 
was late as usual, and instead of being in Chicago at eight 
o'clock it was nearly one in the afternoon when we arrived on 
Wednesday; but we were in time to spend an afternoon with 
the brethren in social fellowship and council with Doctor 
Townsend, the man who preached two tender, earnest sermons 
in the pulpit of All Souls, and who left an impression as of 
one who has resources. On the evening of that day he bade 
us " good-bye* ' with the assurance that the bands of fellow- 
ship had been tightened, his confidence in Unity, its cause 
and its representatives strengthened and his purpose to co- 
operate deepened. So ends another "wandering" of the 
editor. 



We Appeal to the Governor. 

When the final decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
that confirmed the doom of the sentenced anarchists now 
awaiting death in the jail of this city, fixing the nth day of 
November as the time when the awful deed is to be done was 
made public, we think it must have sent a quiver of pain 
through all sensitive hearts and the sun's face was somewhat 
darkened. Not that the decision was a surprise or that it 
could possibly have been otherwise. These parties labored 
persistently and intelligently to arouse armed resistance to the 
legally-constituted authorities, they sought rebellion and 
planned for and encouraged the taking of life, they were act- 
ive aiders and abettors to the foul deeds perpetrated upon in- 
nocent men in the line of their duty in haymarket square on 
the 4th "of May, 1886. Of the above we have not now and 
never have hud any doubts. The facts that they are the pro- 
ducts of foreign tyranny, that they did not understand the 
genius of American institutions, that they were actuated by 
humanitarian impulses, that they were moved by a zealous 
and commendable passion for reform do greatly modify our 
feelings towards them. They change repugnance to pity, hate 
to charity, but they do not change the facts that through these 
and their associates the lives of innocent women and children 
were put in awful jeopardy, and that mob violence, the roost 
terrible form of human violence, was set on foot by them, and 
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that, furthermore, if they had had their way a great city would 
have been devastated with blood and fire. For these and sim- 
ilar reasons society should take prompt and effective methods 
to protect itself. Stern methods are the tenderest methods. 
We ask for no further delays or other trials. We have no 
sympathy with any effort to escape or confuse the workings 
of the law by the employment of still more skillful attorneys 
like Benjamin F. Butler or Robert Ingersoll. These men have 
committed serious crime and were advocates of crime. They 
£ave rendered themselves liable to the severest provisions of 
our law. The severest provision of this law in Illinois is, 
alas! hanging. If it is necessary for the state to hang any- 
body, that necessity is now upon it. Against this law we 
make earnest protest with this urgent case in mind and in 
hand. 

We have carefully read the opinion of the judges and be- 
lieve it to be clear and co/iclusive. We have no mock senti- 
ment to thwart the strong hand of justice or to dim the clear 
eye of reason. Progress comes by severe methods; the lower 
life must always give way to the higher. We believe in the 
evangelizing power of even red-handed war under certain cir- 
cumstances. The present writer spent three precious years of 
his life in hardship and exposure as evidence of this faith, and 
he has never been able by any process of self-analysis to draw 
an ethical line between Jenkin Lloyd Jones, private in the 
Sixth Wisconsin Battery, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, pastor and 
editor. In both cases the aim of life was the ministry of free- 
dom, the hastening of the kingdom of God on earth on the 
lines of character, culture and equality. He regrets that on the 
4th of May, 1886, he was temporarily out of the city so as not 
to be able to tender his services to the mayor, if necessary. 
His hand will pull the lanyard of a shotted gun pointed at 
solid files of living men with as clear a conscience now as 
then if the safety of the homes and the principles of our 
country demand it. 

Having said this we will not be misunderstood when we 
protest against this hanging. In the name of the state that is 
strQng enough to protect itself without stooping to the cruel 
and criminal level of the mob itself; in the name of human- 
ity, which recognizes more and more the sanctity of all life, 
and that not the least nor the vilest is to be crushed except 
when all other resources fail ; in the name of religion that 
leaves all retribution to that infinite justice that the gallows 
can neither hinder nor hasten — " Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord, M — and gives to the state only the right 
to protect itself; in the name of morality that teaches that 
one wrong can not be righted by the perpetration of another 
wrong ; in the name of our children whom we would save 
from the brutalizing effects of this conspicuous legal murder, 
we protest against this hanging, and appeal to the Governor 
of Illinois to exercise hii> constitutional prerogative and put 
forth his hand and exercise that clemency that is the higher 
justice, and commute the awful sentence of the court to im- 
prisonment for life. We do not ask for freedom or pardon. 
The consequences of these men's acts are too far-reaching, 
1 he danger of similar uprising in the future too immineut. 
We need the severe warning, the prompt rebuke, but we do 
a,sk that these poor, deluded idealists, these men seeking for 
1 he right thing on the wrong road, these men who have made 
themselves drunk — aye, brutal — upon the holy wine of equal- 
ity, be treated with that consideration that becomes a civil- 
ized people, who remember " How a single pebble at the root 
mars the straightness of the pine," who realize their corpo- 
rate responsibility in these matters. Let the city of Chicago 
that in 1886 laughed at a swaggering and non-ethical admin- 
i trarion, let the state of Illinois, with her purblind politicians 
and unholy legislators, let the great United States of America, 
clogged with unscrupulous wealth, and at times well-nigh 
strangled with its monopolies and capitalistic combinations, 
sublime in their selfishness, remember that there are too many 
partners in the crime at the haymarket square to thus single 
out these seven to death and the rest to freedom. Let us not 
give this undue personal emphasis to an impersonal problem. 
Let us not glorify these narrow-minded reformers with the glory 
of martyrdom. Let us not by the arm of the state add force 



to the passion that already blinds the eye of reason on all sides. 
It is the mock sentiment, that to-day clings to the barbaric law 
of Moses and demands eye for eye and tooth for tooth. It is 
cold judgment, severe justice, high science that demand that 
"If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he be thirsty, give him 
drink, for in so doing you heap coals of fire upon his head." 
This is hard to do, and harder to receive, but permanent peace 
and safety to human life and property are possible in no other 
condition. The tumbrils rattled many a day through the streets 
of Paris with their heavy load of perpetrators of tyranny given 
over to the embraces of Madame Guillotine — " the Bride of 
Freedom,'* they said — but headless trunks only called for more 
decapitations. Let no time be wasted in trying to save these 
lives by legal chicanery and pettifogging ; but let the mag- 
nanimous elements of this country, the pulpit, the platform, 
and the press in the state of Illinois, appeal to the Governor 
for that higher justice — at least, so in all modesty we inter- 
pret that gospel which is also law. Sadly but boldly we con- 
fess our brotherhood with the seven doomed men in the jail, 
and, as we hope for no heaven to which they will be eternal 
strangers, we are willing to try to live with them here on earth 
until they and we are summoned by a Power not of human 
law to appear where violence is not known and peace and unity 
reign forever. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Rain. 



When life's noon sun is beating 

In fiery fury down, 
And faith's bright color fading 

Into a cheerless brown ; 

When paths that lie before me* 

Seem desolate and waste ; 
When joys have stopped their singing 

And friends no longer haste ; 

When hope, the tree that sheltered 

And nourished better life, 
Is leaf by leaf fast falling 

Beneath the noon-tide strife, 

May such a heavenly blessing 

As the refreshing rain 
Bring back the youth that's fading 

And make it bloom again. 

William S. 



Lord. 



Union by Many Ways. 



A large, significant fact emphasized by the new volume of 
Tolstoi's " Confessions" is the very evident drift of modern 
thought to an almost exclusive assertion of the ethical and 
non-miraculous elements of religious truth. The proof o( 
this wiser seeing exists entirely aside from the necessary con- 
sciousness of Tolstoi, or of orthodox teachers, that they are 
penetrated by such an appellant energy. They may know 
nothing of the ultimate effects of their work even while that 
work may tend toward an entirely rationalistic basis, as, in 
fact, with many conservatives, it really does. Tolstoi, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be going blindly into any philosophy 
of his own, but the rather is aware that the world requires a 
new faith in something accepted as the intensest reality. Such 
teaching, moreover, as now emanates from the Andover pro- 
gressists, or from the orthodox pulpit in general, can not 
be regarded as a conscious effort toward the realization of a 
more essentially humanitarian ideal than is credally affirmed. 
Yet, Professor Hedge's Church of Humanity is a thing to- 
wards which all difference is converging, however little some 
of the voyagers comprehend the direction of their steps. Of 
course, all labor toward so beautiful an end deserves to be 
appreciated. While it is true that the great no-church philos- 
ophers and thinkers, together with ethical culture societies 
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and Unitarian churches, may lead in the movement, all that 
aids the necessary constructive forces should be recognized. 
Tolstoi's " Pure Christianity " is nothing more in itself than 
the "ethical basis" under another name. When certain 
theologians relax an old severity and adjudge a new chance 
for the heathen, may we not, without stretching our facts, 
account it as a Presbyterian step towards an inevitable ethical 
organization of sotiety? The religiousness of the George 
agitation in New York, that is so much insisted upon by its 
supporters, lies in its bringing together of many hitherto 
divided forces, which mistook theology for religion, but now 
begin to see that religion, if it means anything at all, must 
center in moral powers, and be one with this day's good as 
well as to morrow's promises. Not disguising such progress, 
which discovers itself wherever we turn, we may be better 
prepared to learn the lessons of material and spiritual gen- 
erosity. Not — every man for himself: but every man for all! 
And every man for all by being so just to himself that he 
could not be unjust to his fellows ! Tolstoi certainly taps 
the root of this question. He discards the improbable theo- 
logies, the cruelties of theory, the pretense that allows a con- 
tinual conflict between life and thought, and calls us up to 
the cleartr ways which we may tread in the joy of purity. 
On this basis all mankind may be one. All that the church 
teaches in the interests of such a faith is good, and everything 
else is of the nature of an excrescence. Here is the heart of 
the social, the religious, the political, the industrial questions. 
We are to be so interested in union that we dare not give 
aid and comfort to the first or any comer in contravention 
of it. This or nothing. You who can write " God" — do it; 
you who can write "good" — do that; you who can declare 
for man — be zealous of your faith ; you who can pronounce 
for "ethics" — make that the shrine of your many pilgrim- 
ages ! All of you, born of man for man's noblest rounding- 
off, may give tribute in some way to the fact you see as chief- 
est among universal things. Tolstoi stands for this. So do 
1 he higher seers of our western world as they bend an anxious 
and not unrewarded ear to earth for the sound of the coming 
jubilee of the faiths ! 

Horace L. Traubkl. 

The Sower. 

c. c. 

"A sower went forth to sow. 11 

Along the pathless prairie 

The tread of human feet, — 
Up rise the smoke-plumed cabins, 

'Mid springing corn and wheat ; 
Wr.ere, like a mimic ocean, 

The wind swept grasses stirred, 
The golden sheaves are gathered, 

The harvest song is heard. 

In vigil of the spirit, 

A young man, listening, heard, — 
" Go forth among thy fellows, 

Thy seed the living Word." 
By springs of joy and sorrow, 

In fields of toil and care, 
By deserts of temptation, 

He sowed in faith and prayer. 

Nursed by the generous sunshine, 

The early and late rain, 
From year to year the prairie 

Has waved with ripening grain : 
From year to year the harvest 

Of nobler thought and deed, 
Of holier faith and purpose, 

Has blessed the sower's seed. 

O brave and faithful sower, 

Not thine on earth to bind 
The full sheaves of thy harvest, 

The growths of heart and mind : 



Moves on in widening circles 
The life-embodied word, 

And they shall bear thee witness, 
Thy voice who never heard. 

The people leave their labor, 

The children cease their play, 
They bring thee love and honor, 

To crown thy festal day. 
The heavens glow in beauty, 

Lit by thy westering sun, 
And earth forestalls the greeting, 

" Servant of God, well done !" 



F. L. Hosmer. 



To P. O. M. Workers. 

The following circular to applicants for Unitarian literature 
has been prepared by the National Post-office Mission Com 
mittee of the Women's Auxiliary Conference : 

The aim of the Post-office Mission of the Unitarian Church 
is to reach those liberal thinkers scattered throughout the 
country, who, having outgrown orthodox creeds, can no longer 
accept the religious views prevalent around them, and who 
are often unaware that in the Unitarian church they can find 
a congenial religious atmosphere. Our effort is to reach such 
persons by means of an advertisement in the papers, offering 
Unitarian literature free to all applicants, an effort already 
crowned with most gratifying success. 

Our desire is that that these isolated liberals shall no longer 
stand alone, but shall realize that they belong to a large body 
of earnest, thoughtful, religious believers, that they shall be- 
come our " parishioners " and fellow-workers. To this end, 
correspondence is desirable. Literature can be sent more 
surely to actual needs, if we know what those needs are. 

What, then, can applicants do to help both themselves and 
the whole work ? 

I. Write occasionally to the senders, stating needs, doubts, 
tc. It is extremely discouraging to send papers, week after 

week, off into space, receiving no response, feeling, as time 
goes on, that possibly the applicant's address is changed or that 
his interest has wholly ceased. A few words of kindly appre. 
ciation now and then mightily cheer and encourage the send- 
ers. Any questions we will always cheerfully answer to the 
best of our ability by either the written or printed word. 

II. Circulate the reading matter sent freely. In many 
places far from any Unitarian church, a liberal center is slowly 
(sometimes rapidly) growing around some one earnest person, 
who has hastened to share his new-found faith with his friends. 
Thus the way is prepared for the state missionary, and, 
eventually, for a Unitarian church. Where a church can not 
be formed, a reading or Unity club, a series of Sunday after- . 
noon or evening parlor meetings, with some simple form of 
worship and the reading of a good sermon, followed by dis- 
cussion, or a small Sunday-school may be organized, that 
shall be fruitful of much good. Advice and aid in forming 
such circles will always gladly be given. 

III. Send us names of people anywhere likely to be inter- 
ested in our faith, but only those quite sure to appreciate the 
matter sent. 

IV. Subscribe for one or more of the papers, if able, and 
circulate your copy. Always let us know if you are a sub- 
scriber to any of the papers sent. 

V. If unable to subscribe, send postage-stamps or money 
occasionally, according to your ability, to the P. O. M. 
Committee. The expense of sending out weekly a large 
number of publications is a serious consideration, and all 
stamps received are not only a needed financial help, but en- 
courage us, as an expression of a real interest. 

VI. Buy a good book now and then, and loan it. Chan- 
ning's works, for only one dollar, Channing's life, at the 
same price, may be instanced as each a library of good — a 
treasure house of noble, uplifting thought. Lists of desirable 
books, with prices, will be sent to applicants, who should, 
however, if possible, state their special needs. 

VII. Borrow from the free loaning libraries. Our best de- 
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nominational books are loaned by mail, the receiver paying 
the postage only. Catalogues sent on application, and any 
desired information about books given. 

Finally, if at any time your interest ceases, and you no 
longer read or care for the matter sent, have the kindness to 
notify us at once, thus saving wasted papers, stamps, time and 
work. Our wish is to send our literature only where heartily 
welcomed. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A Sketch. 



Over eighteen centuries ago there lived a man whose in- 
fluence on subsequent time has been greater than that of any 
other name which history affords ; whose title has furnished a 
word for that which noble men and women deem dearest and 
most sacred in life. 

Yet, strange to tell, little is historically known of the man. 
Among the narratives of him there have some been selected 
which many deem trustworthy, but these, coming from credu- 
lous men, and based upon legends (by many called traditions) 
which sprang up and grew years after the events they pretend 
to tell of, the narratives themselves are of historic value al- 
most only as furnishing a mere medium through which his 
earnest life and moral beauty shone. As the western clouds 
are made to tell of the glories of the departed sun, so the spirit of 
heaven-born genius impresses itself on the dullest materials. 
• From these wonder-loving legends, critical men have striven 
to write a life, but as yet no genius has arisen capable from 
the reflections to satisfactorily tell of the original light. Nor 
may we yet know to what extent the man was the product 
of the times in which he lived, or to what extent he intention- 
ally moulded subsequent events. 

We hardly know more than that he lived in an obscure 
province of the Roman empire, and at a time when the stoic 
virtues had declined — when Rome, drunken with blood and 
bloated with her crimes, was rotting in vice ; when the once 
heroic Greece had grown servile, and when the whole of the 
then civilized world was slowly dying. Then nature revolted, 
and men arose protecting against the abominations, and among 
them there was one whose heavenly spirit and whose tragic 
death have immortalized him for all time. Back of the myth 
and fable, we know there must have been an intensely earnest and 
pure, though somewhat narrow life. We know that faith in 
an imminent and loving heavenly Father dominated every 
fiber of his being — a faith without which there can be no real 
and consoling religion. With all the wrecks that may come, 
this is the one belief, the one faith, that will to the yearning 
human heart ever stand immutable. 

To what extent his ecstasy caused him to view his own re- 
lations to the Father*as peculiar is not clear, but certain it is 
he was dominated with such a belief. His death alone could 
scarcely be accounted for on other grounds ; for we may be- 
lieve that, as reported, he died the cruel death of a malefactor, 
and we may accept, as consonant with his spirit, that in his 
death pangs he forgave his persecutors — his death thus fur- 
nishing the tenderest, as well as the most dramatic spectacle 
the world has ever given, and one that has wrung tears from 
the eyes of millions. 

His followers, while neglecting his noble virtues, sought to 
make amends by deifying the man. Long years afterward 
men learned to attach a fetish worship to the legendary narra- 
tives themselves, which generally in details, when they do not 
contradict, they copy. And many so worship them at this 
day. And in the ears of thousands there has wrung, and in 
the ears of thousands yet unborn there will wring with super- 
stitions awe, the words, " Whom do men say that I, the son 
of man, am?" G. M. a. 



We have just received three additional numbers of the Old 
South Historical leaflets, as follows: 

No. 5. TJje Last Day of the Constitutional Convention. 
From Madison's Journal. 

No. 6. Patrick Henry Against the Constitution. Extracts 
from his first speech in the Virginia Convention, 1788. 

No. 7. The Federalist. By Alexander Hamilton. 



Editor of Unity : — In finding another's property on the 
highway, and exacting or accepting a reward for its return, 
the question occurs, to what decree does my honesty rise or 
fall with an occasion? If my neighbor's loss involves 
property worth a hundred dollars, and I grant him new 
possession for twenty-five dollars, am I more or less than 
twenty-five per cent, rogue, or does the fact of my shrewd- 
ness not affect me morally at all ? It seems a case parallel to 
that which Mr. Blake so beautifully reviewed in a recent 
article. Yet it appears to be easy enough to reconcile your- 
self to the logic of exaction if you have grounded the whole 
course of your ethics upon the expectation of a future life. 
If it is right to be good for the sake of what is to come as a 
reward in the future, it is right to be good for the sake of 
what is to come in the shape of immediate benefit now. 
That is, it is right to be good in so far as the spiritual is paid 
for, cash down, in the physical, but not an inch beyond that 
limit. It is almost heedless to say that there is no basis for 
morals at all in such a philosophy. Under it, life suffers 
mfcral changes with each wind that blows. Yet a vast deal 
that goes to make up the common life of people is construc- 
ted from just that sort of a flimsy material. Moreover, the 
principle that one may rightly extort what he can from the 
belongings or labor of another, just because occasion or 
power made it possible, is responsible for all the crime and 
disturbance in the commercial spheres. What we require 
is a code that recognizes a higher inspiration. If you say it 
were worthy of the owner to pay you his reward, I reply 
that it were worthier still for you to refuse it. What may be 
an attestation of spirit with your refusal becomes an act of 
commerce by your acceptance. But you say, a reward may 
be a gift, freely bestowed by the owner. A gift to what? 
A gift that is conceived and fullfilled in -beauty must be one 
of lover to lover. This man simply pays you for being 
honest. Your sense of integrity revolts against the implied 
suspicion. For you to surrender to a reward is for you to 
abdicate a spiritual freedom for a commercial thralldom. 

H. L. T. 



To the Editor of Unity : — My attention has been drawn 
to a letter from J. C. F. Grumbine, in the Unity of the 10th 
inst., upon " Henry George and the United Labor Party." I 
desire to call to your notice what should be of special interest 
to your readers, namely, the intensely religious character of 
this new crusade in which Dr. McGlynn, as well as Henry 
George, are so prominent. Your readers can gather from the 
following quotations how much of this genuine religious ele- 
ment there is in the teaching of Mr. George : 

<* Envy the rich ? Who that realizes that he must some day 
wake up in the beyond can envy those who spend their 
strength to gather what they can not use here and can not take 
away. The only thing certain to any of us is death. * Like 
the swallow darting through thy hall, such, O king, is the life 
of man !' 

" We come from where we know not ; we go — who shall say ? 
Impenetrable darkness behind and gathering shades before. 
What, when our time comes, does it matter whether we have 
fared daintily or not, whether we have worn soft raiment or 
not, whether we have a great fortune or nothing at all, whether 
we shall have reaped honors or been despised, have been 
counted learned or ignorant- 1 — as compared with how we may 
have used that talent which has been intrusted to us for the 
Master's service ? What shall it matter when eyeballs glaze 
and ears grow dull, if out of the darkness may stretch a hand, 
and into the silence may come a voice : ' Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast be n faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord. 1 I shall speak of rights, I shall 
speak of utility, I shall speak of interest ; I shall meet on their 
chosen ground those who say that the largest production of 
wealth is the greatest good, and material progress the highest 
aim. Nevertheless, I appreciate the truth embodied in these 
words of Mazzini to the working classes of Italy, and would 
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echo them : ' Workingmen, brothers ! When Christ came 
and changed the face of the world, he spoke not of rights to 
the rich, who needed not to achieve them, nor to the poor, 
who would doubtless have abused them, in imitation of the 
rich ; he spoke not of utility nor of interest to a people whom 
interest and utility had corrupted ; he spoke of duty, he spoke 
of love, of sacrifice and of faith ; he said that they should be 
first among all who had contributed most by their labor to the 
good of all. And the word of Christ, breathed in the ear of 
a society in which all true life was extinct, recalled it to ex- 
istence, conquered the millions, conquered the world, caused 
the education of the human race to ascend one degree on the 
scale of progress.' " — [Social Problems, chapter IX.]. And: 

" The hope that rises is the heart of all religions! The 
poets have sung it, the seers have told it, and in its deej>est 
pulses the heart of man throbs responsive to its truth. This, 
that Plutarch said, is what in all times and in nil tongues has 
been said by the pure hearted and strong sighted, who, stand- 
ing as it were upon the mountain tops of thought, and look- 
ing over the shadowy ocean, have beheld the loom of land. 
Men's souls, encompassed here with bodies and passions, haye 
no communication with God, except what they can reach to 
in conception only by means of philosophy, as by a kind of 
an obscure dream. But when they are loosed from the body, 
and removed in»o the unseen, invisible, impassable and pure 
region, this God is then their leader and king ; they then, as 
it were, hanging on Him wholly, and beholding without 
weariness, and passionately affecting that beauty which can not 
be expressed or uttered by men." — [Progress and Poverty.] 

And Doctor McGlynn, in his lecture on " The Cross of a 
New Crusade/' said : " It is my opinion that the Christian 
church would speedily gather in the whole world into the 
flock of Christ, if she would preach more generously and more 
self-sacrificingly to men and women and children whenever 
they will listen to her, and would carry out with her all won- 
drously potent influences the blessed lesson of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man." 

In this way has this political movement assumed not only 
a religious aspect, but a most genuinely religious one at that. 
Yours truly, 

Alfred S. Houghton. M. D. 

Cincinnati, September iS. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



Rev. C. VV. Wendte writes to Mr. Rich as follows: "Let 
me say that the credit for originating, among Unitarians, what 
is now known as the Unity Club, is probably due to Unity 
church, Chicago. When I came to Chicago, in 1869, there 
was existing in Mr. Collyer's society a very flourishing organ- 
ization known as Unity Church Fraternity, whicu was sub- 
stantially what our Unity clubs are to-day, save that it laid 
more stress on charitable endeavor than is the fashion among 
us now. After this model and reminiscences of my former 
connection with the Boston Young Men's Christian Union, 
I found, in 1870, the "Starr King Fraternity" among the 
y ung people of the Fourth church, Chicago, and in 1871 the 
Chicago Christian Union (now the Athenaeum). The Starr 
King Fraternity held sociables, studied art, etc., arranged 
lecture courses, gave " penny readings'* among the poor, 
entertainments of music, recitations, etc., to the inmates ot 
the county hospital, etc., etc. 

Possibly Unity Church Fraternity may have had a proto- 
type, but I think they are entitled to the credit of furnishing 
the good example to the rest of us in that early day of our 
history, and also the half, and the better half, of our name." 

The above is an interesting illustration of the well- 
known fact- that most good things have no beginning. 
Who invented the watck ? Who first made the shovel? The 
answer is " Nobody," because so many bodies had a hand in 
it. We suspect the same is true of the Unity Club. It has 
had no beginning; in one form or another it has been coming 
into being for the last century. Sporadic classes for study, 
and spasmodic plans for organizing young people, etc., doubt- 
less reach back all through the history of American churches. 



It is simply a question of emphasis, and the selection of the 
dominant lines that have finally shaped the Unity Club. In 
its more developed type it is not an organization of young 
people, neither is it a philanthropic, social or an amusement 
organization; but it is the study side of the church, a system- 
atic attempt to link thought and culture as a part of the 
religious work of the church under the directing impulse, and, 
if possible, guidance of the minister. The, first systematic 
and continuous study of non-biblical authors as a part of th~ 
church work, to which all would be invited, and, so far as 
possible, all would be utilized without reference to age or sex, 
that we know of in the west, was a season's course laid out in 
All Souls church at Janesville, Wis., in the winter of '71 and 
'72, and a year or two later similar work was inaugurated at 
St. Paul ; but we suspect that prior to either of these, Rev. E. 
H. Hall had regular classes for the study of art in his church 
at Worcester, Mass. We do not expect to find out who first 
made the watch; but since the question is raised we will be 
glad of whatever light may be thiown upon the development 
of some parts of it. The perfection of the dial or the con- 
struction of the case perhai s is discoverable. 

We will be glad to print any information received on this 
dark subject. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



The Cabin in the Clearing and Other Poetns. By Benjamin S. Parker. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 12 mo., pp. 310. Cloth, plain 
edges, $1.50. Full gilt $2.00. 

After the surfeit of ballades and rondeaux with which recent 
bards have overwhelmed us, it is pleasant to listen to the "na- 
tive wood-notes wild " of a natural singer, one of the few 

M who make 

Music for its own sweet sake." 

The muse who inspired these songs is not the mincing, 
modish, fine lady of the minuet, but a hearty, buxom country 
lass, who foots it featly in country dance and reel, whose 
haunt is the husking and the quilting- bee, and who knows a 
hickory from a pig-nut and an acorn from a chincapin. 

Such of these poems as have from time to time been given 
to the world in "poet's corner'' of papers and magazines 
have been lovingly transferred to many a scrap book; his "In- 
dian Graves" and " 'Tis Morning and the Days are Long " 
found a fitting niche in John James Piatt's "Union of American 
Poetry and Art," but it is with sincere pleasure western folk 
greet the appearance of "The Cabin in the Clearing and 
Other Poems," the first full collection of the verses of a writer 
whose fugitive pieces have endeared him to many a househol I. 

44 The critic comes with awful frown 
To crush the artist like a gnat! " 

sings our bard; but the sternest of critics under the spell of 
thjs greenwood music would forget to frown; for here is the 
very scent of clover and elder-bloom, the whistle of the quail, 
the merry chatter of wren and chipmunk, the ripple of forest 
streams and dance of chequered sunbeams. It is no book- 
knowledgo of nature these lines display — the hand which 
penned them has been in its time dyed brown with the walnut 
stain dear to the hoosier boy, and stained with the juice of 
fox grape and blackberry. The poet has known the haunt of 
partridge and gray squirrel, the taste of May-apple and haw 
and hish paw-paw, and has caught his cadences from 

14 Chattering blackbirds on the trees, 
Piping loud their ecstacies, 
And the catbird's tangled dream 
Of all melodies that make 
Bird- songs glad for music's sake. 
* * ♦ * 

Where the hawthorne's tardy bloom 
And the linden's rich perfume, 
With its hint of honey cells 
And the trumpet flower's red bells 
Wooed the wandering pirate bee. 

[Song of the Imprisoned Thrush* /. j*.] 

And because this bard goes straight to nature's heart for 
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his inspiration, here is that " local color " for which our Eng- 
lish critics have so often clamored, and the genuine 
" Artless art that tarries long." 

"The Cabin in the Clearing," "The Spelling School/' 
"The Camp Meeting," "The Redbud," "An Old Thanks- 
giving/' are true pioneer pictures, doubly welcome in this day 
when the old pioneer element in western life is already a 
thing of the past: the log-cabin has given place to the Queen 
Anne cottage; and maple sugar to the sanded, granulated 
fraud of commerce. These are, in the highest sense, poetry 
of the people; but there are not a few poems for poets also, 
first of these ranks "The Poet's Reed," closely followed by 
" An Empty Nest," " Conquerors," " She Was Not Made for 
Sorrow," "A Little Maid of Two" — a delightful study in nat- 
ural theology, "A Christmas Thought," "The Poet's Art," 
" Beyond the Afternoon," " Bard and Blossom," and " The 
Song of the Imprisoned Thrush." 

There is a glint pf humor in the dialect verse, and a lyric 
lilt in " Pretty Mary O," " Meggy May," and " The Sing- 
ing Wind," which makes one marvel why the writer did not 
follow this vein further, — a genuine song is as rare a thing in 
these degenerate days as a black swan. 

In "occasional" verse he is remarkably happy as "The 
Whitewater Bar," "Garfield," "Morton," and certain of 
his sonnets evince. His sonnets, however, are such only to 
the extent of being poems in fourteen lines/they are not even 
fourteeners, as Charles Lamb calls the looser Shakespearean 
model: and this isa fact which the purists among reviewers are 
likely to make the author feel to his cost; the modern school 
is "rigidly tighteous " as to the rhymes of the octave and the 
sextet. Pre-eminent among the memorial verses is the noble 
threnody on the death of Sumner, in which these lines occur: 

" Hang but one broken fetter on his urn, 

Let one black mother only bring her young \ 
And while the past shall on her soul return 
But teach her child to lisp with faltering tongue 
The name of him, the apostle, — him who gave 
His life to freedom and the suffering slave. 
We can not honor him, the time is past, 
He honored our humanity " 

The fine quality of the poem is evenly sustained from fir t to 
last. We can not deny Unity readers one further quotation, 
from the tribute to Paul Hamilton Hayne: 

" Sunshine and music are the poet's dower; 
He sings, and lo! the land is wed to fame: 
ft may have wealth and excellence and power, 
But o'er them all men write the poet's name; 
'Tis Burns's land or Schiller's clime or Hayne's: 
O'er every ruler's right the poet reigns." 

To the names of Forcythe Wiilson, John James Piatt, Benja 
inin F. Taylor, John Finley, James W. Riley, Wallace, Har- 
ney, and Eggleston, Indiana will be proud to add the name 
of this new bard, who has caught and held for us in these 
songs something of her early " settler " life with its instinct 
ive love of nature, homely beauty and sturdy independence 
of thought. a. w. B. 

The Ruling Principles of Method Applied in Education, By Antonio 
Rosmini Servati. Translated bv Mrs. Grey. Boston : D. C. Heath 
&Co. 1 1. 40. 

The book is a fragment, published after the author's death, 
of a much larger work which the writer had planned. The 
larger work was to describe the education of the human being, 
carried through all the stages of life on the principle of natural 
development, here laid down and applied to infant education 
only. The outline of the plan of the larger work, as gleaned 
from the author's notes, is given in the preface. " It is clear," 
says Mrs. Grey, " that had life and leisure been granted him, 
he would have given to the world what it has never yet had, a 
complete method and art of education, based on the applied 
science of human nature, and having for its aim the full and 
harmonious development of the latter to the measure of the 
stature of the perfect man." 

Fortunately, the earlier part, which is preserved to us, con- 
tains the Xundamental principles, both of method and practice, 



which remain the same for all periods of life, and of which the 
application only varies with the varying degrees of individual 
development. If the former are thoroughly mastered, together 
with their groundwork in the laws of human nature, the latter 
will be a comparatively easy task. 

It is interesting to note how far that task has been accom- 
plished for us by Froebel, whose Kindergarten system worked 
out by him in entire ignorance of Rosmini, and under condi- 
tions of birth, education, circumstances, so widely different, 
is yet the complete application to every detail of infant educa- 
tion of Rosmini's principles, or rather principles common to 
bQth because both had arrived ~t tnem by the same road — the 
profound study of human nature. Rosmini being a priest of 
the Roman church " was obliged to depart in religious instruc- 
tion from the fundamental principle of both himself and 
Froebel — that children should never learn words representing 
deas which their minds are incapable of conceiving ; while 
Froebel, whose whole teaching was imbued with the spirit of 
teligion and directed to lea J the mind and heart to the love 
and adoration of God, excluded from it all dogmatic formulas 
given in words which the child could not understand. 

The book contains three hundred and sixty-three pages. 
Following the preface is a short sketch of Rosmini. In an 
introduction the author defines his " Function of the Mind " 
and methods of each of these functions in performing its par- 
ticular task. He limits the discussion in this book to the Ex- 
pository Method, or that through which our knowledge may 
be imparted to others, and therefore governs teaching in 
general. 

The following, as he sums it up,* is the question he tries to 
answer: "What is the ruling principle of Method? or in 
other words, How shall we find the sure rule by which the 
teacher of youth shall know what things to begin with and 
what should follow, so that the child shall be led on, by gra- 
dations always duly adapted to his powers, from what he knows, 
to what he does not know and has yet to be taught?" A 
problem this that any thoughtful teacher would like to have 
satisfactorily solved. 

Children notice resemblances more readily than differences. 
In discussing the order of procedure while teaching children 
classification of things, Rosmini ingeniously advocates begin- 
ning with the general and proceeding to the particular, show- 
ing by illustration how the reverse order would necessitate the 
correction of nearly seventy errors in the child's mind in get- 
ting the correct signification of the words— ^ flowers. Rosacea, 
roses, — the special rose Adelaide Cotno. He adds, " If this 
method be continued the mind is led into error, its ideas are 
dim and confused, and at last it is brought to a stand, and all 
but stupefied." Truly, the "how" through Rosmini's eyes, 
becomes more important to the teacher than the " what, " 
since mind power is the great object sought. * 

The book, though deeply interesting, is one for the study 
table rather than for vacation days. Who that has tried it 
will think the study of a child's mind ever an easy task. 
Even with Rosmini's keen insight to aid us it still remains a 
profound subject. e. c. j. 

The " Old South " historical workers in Boston have alieady 
issued four leaflets in the series of 1887. They are as follows : 

No. 1. Puritan Politics in England and New England, by 
Edward Everett Hale. 

No. 2. The English Colonies in America, by f)e Tocque- 
ville. 

No. 3. The Time of Our Political Probation. Circular 
letter addressed by Washington to the governors of ali the 
states, on disbanding the army. 

No. 4. The Constitution of the United States. 



Lee & Shepard are about to issue new editions of George 
Lowell Austin's " Life of Longfellow" and "The Life and 
Times of Wendell Phillips," also of Henry Giles' " Human 
Life in Shakespeare," the latter has been out of print for some 
time. It is the interpretation of genius by genius and it ought 
to delight a new set of readers and quicken a younger gcv 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Duluth, Minn. — The new society here is 
moving ahead with hope and cpurage. Mr. West, 
late of Geneva, III., has been engaged as perma- 
nent minister, and since the beginning of his work 
there (September i), five church committees or 
•* working sections " have gone actively into op- 
eration. They are these : Building Committee, 
Finance Committee, Social Section, Visiting Com- 
mittee and Musical Committee. An Ethical and 
Charity Section, and a Unity Literary Club, will 
also soon be at work. The society will be a 
working society, as well as a hopeful and reverent 
and truth-loving society, Mr. West goes to the 
new position entirely untrammeled in thought and 
methods, and more cordial relations between peo- 
ple and minister than already exist could hardly 
be. Let us all wish it well, and by our sympathy 
and, perhaps, occasional letter, aid it in becoming 
a power for truth, righteousness and love in the 
" new northwest" 

Chicago. — Mr. Utter preached last Sunday, 
in answer to the recent criticism on Christianity 
by a Chinese. A generous abstract of the sermon 
was published in the Inter- Ocean. 
—A mistake at the Tribune office announced last 
Sunday moving that Mr. Jones was to preach on 
the Anarchists Sunday evening. So many came 
that he repeated his morning sermon to a good 
audience. 

Rev. Albct Walkley, of Manistee, was in the 

city this week. He looked in on UNITY office in 
the interest of a refreshing benefaction sustained 
in this city by one of his parishoners, in the shape 
of the Emellne Baths on West Madison street, of 
which we hope to give fuller accounts one of 
these days. H ere a full bath can be had for io 
cents, a shower bath for five, with a reduction of 
two cents in either case where the parties bring 
their own towels. All of the appurtenances are ol 
the most approved pattern. The establishment is a 
model of cleanliness. Upward of 44,000 baths 
were taken here last year, and the patronage is 
growing. Mr. Ruggles, this apostle of soap and 
towel, this efficient missionary of that which is 
next to godliness, because godliness is reached by 
going that way, is looking into the possibilities of 
establishing similar institutions both on the north 
and south sides. 

Miss Tupper and Miss Putnam, who have been 

laboring in our missionary field in western Iowa 
during the summer, passed through the city this 
week to resume their studies, one at Cornell and 
one at the Meadville Theological Seminary. Let 
other young ladies follow in their footsteps. 

Chicago.- -The Union Teachers' meeting on 
Monday was not well attended, since the next 



Sunday is to be devoted to a review. Mr. Jones 
was leader, and in a general way took up the first 
two chapters of Luke. Mr. Utter, in his notes on 
lesson 4, says he would have gladly taken up the 
study of the teachings of Jesus, omitting the birth 
stories altogether. A better attitude would be the 
braver one of saying this is our best material. We 
ought to rejoice in these legendary poetical ele- 
ments of these gospels. In these chapters are six 
of the great hymns of the Christian church. We 
are perhaps not accustomed to think of Luke as a 
great poet, and yet here are these great hymns, the 
"Magnificat," the "Bened ictus," the "NuncDimit- 
tis," "Gloria in Exceisis," "Hail Mary," ("Ave Ma 
ria.")To identify these in their places in the gospel 
was spoken of as a useful exercise for certain classes. 
The debt of Luke to the Old Testament was pro- 
posed as another interesting question. 

Our Indiana Missionary.— Ft. Wayne. 

— This place was recently visited by Missionary 
Jennings. An effort will be made to set the Lib- 
eral church on its feet again in this thriving city. 
Negotiations are pending to secure the Jewish 
temple. The time seems ripe for a successful 
movement this fall. 

— Portland. — A town of 5000 inhabitants on 
the Grand R apids R. R., is just passing through a 
gas boom. It contains one man who had in- 
cidentally, through a traveling man from Rich, 
mond, heard of Unitarianism. Through his influ- 
ence Mr. Jennings was invited last Sunday 
morning and evening to speak in the Presbyterian 
church — that church being without a pastor. Good 
audiences were in attendance at both services. 
The people seemed to enjoy the new light, and 
say they will want more in the future. 
— Winchester. — The district missionary spoke for 
the second time in this place last Wednesday eve- 
ning. After the service the audience unanimously 
voted to ask Mr. Jennisgs to lecture there again 
the next week. Many handed in their names for 
copies of our publications. The people evidently 
mean to inve tigate Unitarianism. 
— Westville was visited September 1 8th, where he 
spoke afternoon and evening in the Baptist church. 
The church was filled on both occasions. Ar- 
rangements for these meetings were made by a 
young woman who once occupied a place in Mr. 
Thayer's choir, in Cincinnati. She was then, and 
is now, a Methodist, although she confesses to a 
strong leaning toward the Unitarians. Unitarian 
services will be held from time to time in West- 
ville. 

— Richmond. — This place has just been visited. 
On account of the yearly meetings of the Friends, 
both Hicksite and Orthodox, the Unitarian move- 
ment will not be resumed probably until Novem- 
ber, as Mr. Jennings goes to Toledo, O., through 
October. 

Philadelphia.— A preacher of this city, still 
overborne by the ancient theologies, calls down 
" the just wrath of the Almighty God" upon the 
authors of the Illinois bridge disaster. 
— The constitution has been celebrated here 
the past week with a vim beyond description. 
Among the preachers who have, considered the 
subject, there are several whose deliverances are 
interesting, if not instructive. One of them, 
Doctor Corbett, who is Episcopal by faith, sees in 
the celebration the suggestion that "the foul 
mouths" of " Socialists, Anarchists and Nihilists, 
foreign-born traitors," " must be stopped." Doc- 
tor Tiffany, in more liberal temper, dwelling 
specially upon the religious aspects of the case, in- 
sisted upon the preservation of that " grand heri- 
tage of a grand people a — free church and a 
free state." In most instances, however, so far as 
published notes permit us to know, little of a re- 
markable tenor, either for good or bad, was 
ut ered in the pulpits. The initial prayer of the 
Saturday's ceremonies at Independence Hall was 
allotted to Bishop Potter, and the closing utterance 
to Cardinal Gibbons. It is interesting enough to 
be noted that the body of Catholic priests present 
at this day's exercises absented themselves till the 
Episcopalian features had been concluded, and 
then appeared together and took their seats. 
— A Methodist preacher in Camden, Lake by 
name, has been handling Unity church and Mr. 



Haskell, of that city, and Unitarian teaching in 
general, without gloves. The outbreak is of little 
importance, except as an indication of the ani- 
mosity that has been developed in Camden to- 
wards a movement that seems new and impudent 
to some in that community. The critic simply 
threshes old straw, accuses Unitarians of " the do 
and the don't " natural to the various beliefs they 
everywhere acknowledge, calls on God to have 
mercy on their souls, and so on, ad nauseam. 
Which simply shows how far such a man really is 
from comprehending the spirit that animates the 
liberal movements of the day. He has so occu- 
pied himself with the divergent convictions of 
those he impeaches that he has failed to see the 
higher religious unity which becomes richer rather 
than weaker for the variety it allows. The Cam- 
den society, faced by the narrow interpretations 
necessarily more rife in a small than a large town, 
should realize that the antagonism means to them 
inspiration, not failure. Camden is the place, and 
1887 is the time, for just such work as they are 
called upon to accomplish by their free choice. 
Let them have well-speed for their encouragement 
from all friends, near or remote. 
—The school of the Ethical Society is to be 
opened on the 22d. 

—Mr. Ames is back in the city, and preached 
for the first time on the morning of the 1 8th. 
Evening services at his church will not be started 
till October. Of all the liberal churches here, I 
believe his is the most occupied in various works. 

h. l. t. 

Boston.— The fifth annual course of the Old 
South lectures for young people has just closed. 
The course has been the most interesting .and suc- 
cessful yet given, the old meeting house being 
always full. The general subject for the year, 
" The Birth of the Nation," chosen in commemo- 
ration of the centennial of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, was a fortunate one, and much reading 
and study have been stimulated. The programme 
in detail was as follows : " How the Men of the 
English Commonwealth Planned Constitutions," 
by Prof. James K. Hosmer; " How the American 
Colonies grew together," John Fiske ; " The Con- 
fusion 'after the Revolution," Davis R. Dewey; 
"The Convention and the Constitution," Hon. 
John D. Long; "James Madison and His Journal," 
Prof. E. B. Andrews; "How Patrick Henry Op- 
posed the Constitution," Henry L. S uthwick; 
"Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist," Miss 
Alice E. Freeman ; " Washington's Part, and the 
Nation's First Years," Edward Everett Hale. 
Mr. Belfield, of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, who has been the prime mover in estab- 
lishing "Old South" lectures in Chicago, was 
present at two or three of the lectures, and went 
home with new inspiration. He is arranging a 
course of lectures on the constitution for the 
young people of Chicago. The subjects proposed 
for the Old South essays this year relate, like the 
lectures, to the constitution. They are as follows : 
I. The Albany Convention of 1754 — its history 
and significance, with reference to previous and 
subsequent movement toward union in the col- 
onies. II. Is a Congress of two houses or a Con- 
gress of one house the better — what was said 
about it in the Constitutional Convention, and 
what is to be said about it to-day ? 

Wichita, Kansas.- A Sunday Circle has 
been formed in this enterprising western city. J. 
R. Effinger, western secretary, goes this week to 
visit them. He will spend several weeks in 
Kansas. 

Beligious Books Wanted.— A society 
in the west, which is struggling under many diffi- 
culties to build a church for its Unitarian faith, 
will gratefully receive donations of books for 
religious study class and Sunday-school uses, 
hoping in due time to contribute its own share to 
our common cause. For particulars, address Mrs. 
E. T.^Leonard, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Doctor Townsend said the other day to his people, 
" There is no greater sorrow than to feel that we have neg- 
lected or wasted a God-given opportunity." 

H. Tambs Lyche writes us that his correspondents tell 
him that his post-office mission tracts, which he sends to Nor- 
way, go wandering about from house to house as long as the 
paper holds together. 

Mr. Mead's lectures at the Plymouth church in this city, 
of which the Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus is pastor, have drawn large 
audiences. Mr. Mead is fortunate in being a missionary of 
breadth, culture and ethical earnestness, without being fettered 
by sectarian prejudices and denominational lines. 

Max Muller speaks of India as " the country in which to 
study the true origin and natural growth of religion." Some 
one criticises this by saying: " This is true of what theolo- 
gians call 'natural* religion, which is assumed to be a growth 
out of human consciousness; but the Christian religion is not 
a natural religion." On this, opinions may differ, but our 
verdict would be, if Christianity is not a natural religion, so 
much the worse for it. j. f. 

Most of our western readers are too far away, and too much 
wanting in local associations, to understand the full significance 
of the recent merging of two Unitarian churches in Boston, — 
the South Congregational church and the Hollis Street church. 
By this arrangement, H. Bernard Carpenter, the brilliant 
poet-preacher, retires from his charge, where he was much 
beloved, and Edward Everett Hale and his colleague, Ed- 
ward Hale, become pastors of the combined church, which 
starts out unencumbered with debt, and with a constituency 
large in numbers and abundant in means. From this united 
church great things are to be expected. The blended tradi- 
tions of both Societies, the merging of geographical lines, 
and the philanthropic and open-hearted attitude of Mr. Hale 
justify great expectations. But do we not have here another 
slight but significant indication of the trend of things? 
Not more churches, but better churches, America needs. 
The tendency to emphasize harmonies rather than differences 
will surely demonstrate, little by little, the foolishness of sep- 
arate organizations in many a locality. To-day church union, 
and not theological discussion, is the thing to work for. 
America is growing toward a church " for the people, by the 
people, and of the people." Signs are not wanting that the 
American Catholic church is already forming under this or 
some other nime. 

A correspondent in the Christian Register seems greatly 
elated because a western church, in its recent dedicatory ser- 
vices, italicized in its order of exercises the words, " to a 
pure and ever-growing Christianity" because, he said, it is 
needed in "these days of vague generalities." Upon the 
taste and judgment of the local parish and minister we have 
no criticism to make. Individuality asserts itself in type, as 
it ought to, and always does ; although we do not see how a 
responsive service, strongly devotional in its nature, can 
specially emphasize one line above another ; but with this 
deliberate attempt to make a theological virtue, and to teach 
a general lesson, by these italics, we are moved to make a 
comment. We turn to the services to see what the " vague 
generalities " are which are left in common type. Among the 



subordinate words are these: "Truth," "Righteousness," 
"Universal Brotherhood," " Religion," " God our heavenly 
Father," "Love," "Thanksgiving," "Praise," " the thought 
of immortality," "the consecration and education of chil- 
dren," the ascription of the Lord's prayer which gives to 
God " the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory." We can- 
not believe that this zealous minister meant to subordinate 
these words to the word "Christian," the content of which 
is often with him and others a matter of investigation and 
discussion. Rather we think this an unconscious emphasis 
of a nervous clutching for words in an age remarkable for its 
frank speech, and a growing preference in general for sub- 
stance rather than form, for things rather than names. We 
believe the italicized words belong in the vocabulary of the 
devout, but we shrink from the irreverence that asks us to 
use the printer's art to make invidious comparisons between 
the word " Christian " and the great names of the nameless 
One. Next we will have the Lord's prayer italicized in spots, 
and the sermon on the Mount printed in small caps, and 
italics, and lower case, in proportion as emphasis is needed 
" in these days of vague generalities." 

Our friends the Universalists are offering a cash prize of 
one hundred dollars for "the best statement of Universal- 
ism." Within a limit of eight thousand words, the succesful 
competitor must "make a statement that will show how 
Universal ism satisfies every religious want in man, and is 
therefore needed by, and appeals to, all." The present atti- 
tude of the denomination toward traditional methods, or at 
least its recognition of the spirit of the times, is evinced in 
the request that the desired statement be " not an abstract 
theological discussion," and "not a 'proof* of Universalism 
from the Bible or Nature, except incidentally, but a simple 
and attractive statement, in answer to the questions, What is 
Universalism, and What is it good for?" We have never 
seen an advertisement for a hat-block upon which hats could 
be molded for all heads, but we should as soon expect a satis- 
factory response to such an advertisement, as to one calling 
for a "statement" which should satisfy all thinking brains. 
Yet we hope that our brethren may find a statement which can 
do duty as a missionary document, even if it does not prove 
that denominational Universalism satisfies every religious 
want in man. 

The Religio- Philosophical journal publishes a lengthy 
"open letter to the Seybert Commission," by A. B. Rich- 
mond, an able and well-known criminal lawyer of Meadville, 
Pa. In his letter, which is clear, forcible, and evidently 
written in perfect candor and earnestness, Mr. Richmond 
narrates certain experiences which he had at the camp meet- 
ing of the Spiritualists on Cassadoga lake, N. Y. He claims 
to be an adept in legerdemain, and holds that the phenomena 
he witnessed could not be produced in the manner set forth 
by the Commission in its report, recently published. He says: 
"I do not say that the manifestations I saw came from the 
spirit-world — if there is such a world — but I do say that I do 
not believe they were feats of legerdemain. It may be that 
the believers in spirit manifestations are in error — and I con- 
fess that I fear they are, — yet, until you can explain all the 
phenomena that attend their seances on the theory of fraud, 
you are not entitled to a verdict." The letter, and the report 
which it criticises, are worth reading as contributions to the 
growing literature of " Psychic Research," a branch of legit- 
imate science, which is attracting much attention among pro- 
gressive minds. 
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The Debilitating Adjective. 

The reign of the adjective in English literature is of com- 
paratively recent date. The earlier masters wrote with sub- 
stantive and verb, and did not expect to produce their strong 
effects by their modifiers. All this has changed. Modern 
literature as well as modern conversation is full of adjectives. 
We fear American more than English pages are thus colored. 
It is no longer Niagara, but splendid Niagara; not mother's 
love,but tender mother's love; not our country,butour^A?/7W/ 
country; not religion, but Christian religion; not Christianity, 
but pure Christianity. We are not among those who despise 
adjectives ; and we doubtless are among those who indulge 
too freely in them. Great is the use of the adjective ; but we 
do want to protest against this flippant and cant use of the 
adjective "pure' 1 in relation to Christianity. Our first 
objection lies in the fact that it leads to the Phariseeism, 
" Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men are." The 
Christian Register of last week rendered morals and religion 
a service by reminding its readers that " There is not a single 
religious denomination that does not claim to teach pure 
Christianity. Neither the noun nor the adjective which ac- 
companies it serves to distinguish one Christian sect from an- 
other." With what sincerity does the Catholic devotee and 
the Episcopalian enthusiast, as well as the Universalist and the 
Unitarian, insist that his pursuit if not his possession is "pure" 
Christianity ; now what right has a little denomination with a 
limp and pale history of less than a hundred years, like the 
Unitarians, to claim by this adjective that that tremendous 
energy that has swept down through the ages, moulding na- 
tions, building cities, and shaping civilizations, is impure 
Christianity because it holds so much that the " pure " Chris- 
tinity of the Unitarian rejects. 

This suggests our second distrust of the adjective; however 
complimentary it is meant to be, it really denudes the great 
warm reality it tries to define. If we inquire at the Unitarian 
headquarters what "pute" Christianity is, we will be promptly 
replied, "The life and teachings of Jesus," or as our contem- 
porary the Register puts it, "The religion of the Golden Rule, 
the Lord's prayer and the two great commandments." Good, 
but this religion never built cathedrals, painted the master 
pieces of Christian art, composed and sang the. great orato- 
rios, went on Crusades, established fast and feast days, lifted 
souls by the pomp of ceremonials, humbled them with anchor- 
itish penances; tamed them with purgatorial fears and disci- 
plined them with apostolic rites and ecclesiastical authority. 
The Christianity that did all this had creeds, forms, banners, 
armies, priests, bishops, etc., that the Unitarian does not be- 
lieve in. Compared to this, the "pure" Christianity that 
excludes and denudes is but a disembodied spirit, an impotent 
ghost. We will respect and honor, not only the Christianity 
of Jesus but the Christianity of Paul, with all his theological 
subtleties; the Christianity of Augustine, of Chrysostom, of 
St. Bernard, aye, and the Christianity of John Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards, as well as the Christianity of Luther, 
Wesley, Ballou, Channing and Parker. The Christianity 
that deserves our honor, gratitude and study is the Christianity 
that is colored like the waters of a river with the soil of the 
country through which it passes. Doctor Hedge has well 
argued that Athanasius with his Trinity taught a higher truth 
concerning the divine nature than Arius with his Unity. The 
" pure " Christianity, as defined by the Unitarians, does repre- 
sent the underlying principles of the Christian movement, be- 
cause it represents the universal elements of religion. Love, 
duty, humility, faith in God, and service to man, trust and 
prayer, which the Unitarian insists upon as "pure" Christian- 
ity, — are found in all religions, and consequently are the least 
characteristic things in Christianity. 

Christianity as interpreted by history (and this would seem 
to be the only authoritative interpretation) is these principles 
clothed wilh institutions, rites, doctrines, creeds and cere- 
monials adapted to the needs and capacities of the various 
ages and lands in which it has dominated. This clothing, 
this coloring, is what has given to Christianity its dominating 
power. To denude Christianity of all this by the complac- 



ent adjective "pure," is to ignore much of that which 
has given comfort, strength and devotion to Christendom. 
Is not this also pure Christianity ? As pure as the limpid 
teachings of Jesus. For does it not represent the pure affec- 
tions of pure souls? The pure purposes of pure hearts? 
Has it not sustained pure lives and given pure comfort, and 
does it not represent the most distinctive peculiarities in that 
form of religion which has shaped the devotions of the most 
civilized nations? We honor this Christian stream entire; we 
recognize that the universal elements of religion, which cer- 
tain Unitarian friends at this time would fain compel us to 
call "pure Christianity," must clothe themselves with forms 
adapted to each new age. In seeking for this new clothing 
of form and living word we will use and honor Christianity 
in its synthesis; but we will not slavishly follow. What we 
need is, not a denuded Christianity, but a developed religion 
into which the great Christian stream has poured all its wealth 
of life, poetry, fable and truth. Whatever has helped 
humanity is pure. To the pure all things are pure. 



The Society of Solitude. 

We are apt to think that when a man retires from life in 
the city or village, he goes into actual solitude. We do 
not see that neighbors, relatives, friends, are but manifesta- 
tions of that Power which speaks through every form of life. 
Does he leave behind him the voice of man ? He goes into 
the midst of myriad voices, any one of which should speak, 
more eloquently than the lips of his friend. No human 
tongue can speak as the leaves speak. No human lips so 
eloquent as the tinted lips of the lily, parted in perfumed 
breath. No tone of man so full of meaning as the notes of 
birds, the ripple of running brooks, the manifold untranslated 
voices of nature. Does he leave behind him the face of his 
friend ? He comes into the company of faces more beautiful 
than any face of man or woman. The glad countenance of 
the violet or daisy, the broad genial face of the sunflower, 
these compensate,and more,for the faces he has left. Solitude, 
to the man of the spirit, is not vacant but full of intensest life. 
For the flitting forms of men and women, changing at the bid 
of some ape of fashion, he has for company the thoughts of 
the great and good, visions of truth and beauty, images of 
the ideal haunting him as dreams of the day. His neighbors 
are the forms of kindred life that flourish all about him. 
The song of the bird beats at his ears as notes from the throat 
of a fellow. The plash of water, the patter of raindrops on 
the roof, the sighing of the night wind around his dwelling, 
the chirp of the cricket, the hoot of the owl, the croaking of 
frogs, the buzz of insects, — these are but syllables in the 
speech of nature, through which the Great Soul speaks to his. 
Human voices are dull and empty, compared with the fresh 
glad voices of nature. The speech of man is degenerate. 
Flattery, sycophancy, lies, have so debased his speech that it 
is no longer healthy and normal. These voices of nature 
never speak false. In them is no deception. What they 
utter they are ; and the understanding of the man may seize 
upon them as revelations of the real. 

Companionable forms stand all about us. For us the trees 
gossip and laugh; to our ears are directed the songs of the 
birds and the chatter of squirrels; for our eyes the petals of 
the flowers unfold; for our sense is their perfume cast on the 
air; for our feet the grass carpets the earth; for our delectation 
are shady bowers, still waters, ripened fruits, clustering grapes, 
trees and vines and outspread fields, and hillsides lit by the 
slanting sun. For us earth ripens her harvests; for us the corn 
grows yellow on the ear; for us the sunbeam paints rosy red 
the apple's cheek and golden yellow the heads of grain; for us 
the winds fetch perfume from the south, the waters catch the 
kisses of the sun, the robe of Mother Earth is oft renewed, 
changed from the green of spring to the rainbow hues of 
autumn; for us all forms and forces blend themselves to make 
the harmony of life. And shall man stand in solitude among 
these forms and voices ? Ah, no ! All these are brothers, 
fellows to the man. Fresh from creation's perfect mold, 
they teach him purity and truth. Unsullied by the taints of 
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sift, they show him what himself might be. Unbought by 
gold, they preach to him of virtue, honoT truth. They stand 
as teachers to his soul, and 'all their lessons are most holy 
writ. 

Apart from men, but dwelling with God, amid all His 
myriad voices ! Alone, but not alone. Companioned by 
the children of God, not yet prodigal to their Father's love. 
Say not that he who leaves behind the din and whirl of men, 
must stand alone. He leaves the images, but finds the 
dwelling place of God. He shuts his ears to the empty 
voices of babbling men, but opens his soul to the voices of 
God, full of divinest meaning. He goes from solitude into 
the company of all that is kindred to his soul. He is no 
longer the companion of men, but he becomes the companion 
of the Infinite and Eternal. s. l. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



A September Lane. 

One time we left the dusty thoroughfare, 
We two, and wandered down a country lane. 

The fields on either hand lay brown and bare, 
Shorn of their garnered wealth of golden grain. 

But the green roadside was all thickly set 
With purple iron-weed and with plumy grass, 

Pert oxeye daisies, homely Bouncing-Bet — 
No town belle but a genuine country lass. 

Wholesome and sturdy, — here and there the coil 
Of the wild grapevine and convolvuli ; 

Wood sorrel lifted up its green trefoil 
And shapely golden cup to woo the bee. 

A hurrying robin shook the graceful plume 

Of golden rod as it flew swift along, 
Primroses pale exhaled a faint perfume 

Ethereal as a strain of distant song. 

Snapdragon in the hedgerow sought to hide ; 

And pennyroyal, and catnip with the dull 
Green leaf and dusty bloom, grew side by side. 

Of simple-sweet beauty all the place was full, 

Such as fond Nature strews in hidden nooks, 

Careless if human eye shall ever see ; 
And here and there the wasted summer brooks 

Over the sun-cracked rocks stole silently. 

Resting a moment — Do you mind the place ? — 
Under a thorn -tree set with spikes blood -red, 

With keen far glancing eye you sought to trace 
The path, and pondered if it homeward led. 

Then I, because my thoughts were often rife 

With wanton questionings of the future, cried : — 
" Will this long lane be like our lot in life? 
For see — we know not whither it will guide, 

" But blindly trace its length with lingering feet. 
Ah yes, I feel our life is like the lane — 
Not grand or great, but calm and homely-sweet." 
And mind you how you answered me again ? 

" Love, if it be, we'll take them as they come — 
The common blessings that may fill our lot, 
And be so happy in our quiet home 

The joys of greater lives shall be forgot. 

" See — though the path by us be all untried, 
The eternal heavens smiling o'er it bend ; 
And the same Power that decked the green wayside, 
Will it not lead us onward to the end?" 

Alice Williams Brotherton. 
Cincinnati, O, 



Religion and Politics. 

We hear a good deal about politics and as much about re- 
ligion of late, yet when we see a clergyman engaging in politi- 
cal life or interesting himself in the current problems of our 
civilization — those problems which remain for the people to 
solve by their suffrages — we are apt, unless broad in intellect, 
to decide such action or such conduct unwise, or at least im- 
prudent. People seem to feel, or rather a few people seem to 
believe, that the province of a clergyman is the pulpit. And 
they go so far as not only to criticise the clergymen who are 
at all inclined to be public spirited or take hold of public 
affairs, but also to withdraw their support, even slander and 
misrepresent them. Note the remark, which the Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost made in this city when he addressed the united 
labor party, and congratulated it upon the unanimous nomi- 
nation of Henry George for secretary of state, that he was so 
hampered by the requirements of a comparatively narrow field 
that he would be glad if some power would excommunicate 
him, so that he could be free to act as he pleased. This 
declaration was a naked hint at the seclusive life of a clergy- 
man and the expression of a long and pent-up dissatisfaction 
which has residence in the life of more than one minister. 
It showed that there was a desire on the part of the clergy to 
be broader than their pulpits, while there was, on the part of 
the congregation, an effort to abridge their privileges, con- 
trol their ambition, circumscribe their mission, and mark out 
the duties of their life. Of course, such zealous and uncalled- 
for advice or effort is highly appreciated by the ministry. 
Public teachers, who are paid to teach, treasure the suggestions 
of their pupils and listen to their murmurings rather than to 
the commands of their own conscience and judgment. The 
truth of the whole matter is in this: Politics has become 
another name for jobbery, rascality, demagogism. Hence our 
good and pious people think that a clergyman will soil his 
hands, corrupt his heart and sink into a general demoralized 
state of being by meddling with politics. 

And yet, what other means have we by which we can mold 
humanity in general, or guide the state, or legislate, or re-write 
the laws, than by the ballot, and how are men to be convinced 
of the wrong of bad, ignorant or careless voting? how are they 
to be directed in regard to correct and fair political action, if 
those who know what right is and who stand up before the 
world as paragons of manhood and truth-giving teachers, are 
denied the privilege of declaring the truth wherever and 
whenever it may be expedient or proper ? If right is right in 
religion, it is right in politics, and a congregation who would 
deny their pastor a hearing outside of the church, or refuse to 
retain him as their minister if he, in the streets or in a hall, 
unmasked error and gave humanity what to him seems to be 
the dictates of his reason and conscience, ought to hire a fool 
for a teacher or change their tactics. It is generally believed 
that politics is a machine to be run by practitioners, whether 
pure or corrupt, and this opinion obtains among the more 
intelligent people, who declare that a decent man will hardly 
run for office, because offices are the gift of the ward dema- 
gogue, the saloon and the boodle leaders or mugwumps of a 
party. And in a particular this comparison is offensively true. 
And therefore, again, there is a demand for those rightminded 
men who will, by their eloquence and logic, change the cur- 
rent of public opinion and give intelligence to the political 
action of the masses of mankind. 

But some men love half measures or compromises. As 
Herbert Spencer asserts in his social statics, if they were 
asked whether the earth turns on its axis from east to west or 
from west to east, they would reply, " A little of both," or 
"Not exactly either.' ' They hate positive statements. 
And so they would like to see the clergy steal up to the polls 
and deposit their ballot secretly. These people would be ter- 
ribly offended if they should learn that dear Reverend So- 
and-So tried to convince Mr. Brown that his party was in the 
wrong; that the party for which he cast his vote represents a 
nobler idea, or a more feasible and constitutional platform. 
I deem it, — and by saying so, I represent a majority of the 
ministry, — that it is a part of the everlasting duty of a cler^v 
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man to preach the truth fearlessly. He may choose the occa- 
sion or the opportunity for the declaration of truth, yet he is 
a coward whether in or out of the pulpit, for a salary or for a 
-congregation, for precedent or for popularity, to varnish it, to 
attempt to reconcile it to error or make it justify the wrong. 
A clergyman can not afford, nor can he, without injury to 
himself, straddle two horses going two different directions. 
And it was against this tendency among the rabbis and hypo- 
crisy of the pharisees and sadducees that Jesus hurled many 
rebukes and paid a glowing tribute to the fishermen who had 
abandoned their boats and nets and had dared to take up the 
cross and follow him. Religion means duty to one another 
and to God — and in a collective sense to individuals consti- 
1 tuting a state, a society or a nation. Woe be to the man who 
refuses to speak in season thoughts which he knows may help 
to decide the destiny of humanity. And woe be to the high 
piiests of this nineteenth century who for self-aggrandizement 
live for Mammon and not for God. The pulpit should stand 
for the seat of truth, and from it in earth as from the very 
throne of deity, if throne we may suppose God has, should 
issue justice without disguise. 

"Then I said— «0 Lord, I am Thine, 
And wait but the word from Thee ; 
But why are Thy looks divine 
So searchingly turned on me?' 

" Then he spake, and with kind command, 
His words as the dew came down — 

* Brother, the day is at hand, 

Lay hold on the Cross and the Crown ! ' " 

J. C. F. Grumbine. 



The Compensations of the Country. 

(From a paper read before a Farmers' Institute held at River Falls, Wis., December 
1, 18S6, on " What Can the Farm Do For the Girl.") 

. . . I take it for granted that the baby girl in the 
country belongs to the same species as the baby girl anywhere 
else, and is capable of like development. That the baby girl 
is to be trained in directions which will increase her happi- 
ness as a woman. That happiness for woman, as well as for 
man, lies in the direction of greatest helpfulness, not in the 
path of greatest helplessness. That greatest helpfulness re- 
sults from fullest development of the physical, mental, and 
moral nature of the individual. 

Emerson in his essay on compensation says : " Every excess 
causes a defect. Every defect an excess. Every sweet has its 
sour, every evil its good. Every faculty which is a receiver 
of pleasure has an equal penalty in its abuse. For everything 
you have missed you have gained something else, and for 
everything you gain you lose something.' ' If Emerson's doc- 
trine is a true one, and I believe it is, what are the compen- 
sations that a home on the farm renders to the growing girl? 
Can this home build up, round out, and complete the charac- 
ter which will result in a happy womanhood ? Let us first 
see what she loses from her environments when compared with 
her more fortunate city sister. She loses the stir, the impulse to 
step faster because of the throng which presses all around one, 
the education which comes with scarcely an effort through the 
channel of the eye and the ear, from the busy, crowded streets, 
the familiarity with men and things, choice of companions, co- 
operative study and work, ripe thoughts from the living lips 
of wise men, inspiring music, the master play, the art gallery; 
yes, all these and many things more does our country girl 
miss which tell in the growth of her city sister. And yet, for 
all that, I do not regret that the first sixteen years of my life 
were spent on the farm, far from all these educational means. 
For all that, I count it a loss which cannot be made good if 
a few weeks of each summer's vacation are not mine at the 
old homestead, and for all the delight the city has for me, I 
expect to spend, if anywhere, a peaceful and contented old 
age where I spent my youth. 

In place of the city sights and sounds, with its bustle and 
endless change, the country girl has the blue sky, the fleecy 



cloud, the glowing sunset, the majestic storm, the miracle of 
budding leaf and flower, the mystery of the burning bush of 
autumn, the ice and snow crystals of winter, the hum of in- 
sects and the sweet carol of birds. 

She may not have the delightful companionship of chosen 
friends of her own age, but the possibility of hurtful compan- 
ionship is made less, and tender home ties may nowhere else 
be so closely bound. To me at the old home, nothing could 
compensate as I see it, for the constant companionship of my 
mother, made possible by her freedom from the demands of 
society. The walks with her in meadow and wood, the 
fairy lore of a distant land that she then taught me ; her de- 
scriptions of the picturesque scenery of her native home beyond 
the sea ; its castles and its cottages ; its peat beds and its fairs, 
so interwoven with stories of her own home life there, were all 
so vivid to me, that sometimes now, it seems to me, I must 
have once breathed the mountain air of Wales, though I was 
born in the forest wilds of Wisconsin, and have never crossed 
the briny sea. 

No evening service in a finely equipped church could awaken 
more true devotion than the Sunday evening circle in our early 
home, when seated around the large table with father and 
mother as teachers, and brothers and sisters as classmates, I 
learned to read in the language of the distant fatherland the 
entertaining Bible. I needed no better incentive than my 
father's hand on my head and his " Well done, my girl," 
from his lips. A compensation for the concert we missed 
came afterward in the dear old Welsh hymns which our father 
and mother sang for us, the notes of which recalled now in 
our vacation days, will bring tears to the eyes of any one of 
the old circle. 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view, 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew. 

The strength which one receives from an anchorage in one's 
youth to one place, to a few familiar haunts, is frequently 
dwelt upon by George Eliot, whose early hi me was in the 
country. We need but to read the table of contents in a col- 
lection of Whittier's poems, or those of the Cary sisters, to 
recall how these simple sights and experiences of country life 
inspired their pure thought and noble song. 

Incomparable are the advantages of a country girl for phys- 
ical development. Pure air, fresh, unadulterated food, out- 
door work and pastimes, better conditions for sleep, should 
make her superior to her city sister in the great essential of a 
sound body. 

* ♦ * * * * 

Not all the correctives I have tried to hint at are enough 
to prevent occasional unrest and weariness. The preacher, 
the merchant, the lawyer and teacher would grow rusty and 
crusty if they never took a vacation. The necessity which 
comes to all workful lives for occasional periods of rest and 
change of scene is less recognized by farmers than it should 
be. The woman's sphere in the home is necessarily most 
narrow and confining, and she it is, who from lack of it grows 
cross, hopeless, morbid, insane. That a woman's home and 
work are on a farm is no reason that the city and its attrac- 
tions should be a blank to her. Here comes in the beautiful 
law of reciprocity. Her country home is a haven of comfort, 
rest and enjoyment to her city friend and the city home of 
her friend becomes a complement of her own, supplying the 
change and recreation which she needs. 

A healthy body, habits of industry, a business tact, a strong 
attachment to home, a cultured mind, a helpful spirit, a lov- 
ing, reverent soul, these all may the farm bring to the girl. 
Need I suggest what the girl thus developed may bring to the 
farm ? You who have a loving daughter that is the light and 
life of your home, know what she does bring to the farm, 
with all her frailties, now. You who have a patient, faithful 
wife, a tender, self-sacrificing mother, know what she will 
bring to the farm home of the future when one worthy of her 
shall ask her to share and bless it. — Ellen C. Lloyd Jones, 
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Call it the "Voice of God" or human wisdom, did not 
the teachings of Moses come out of the expectation and dis- 
content of his people ? Were not the prophets impelled by 
strife and failures to look for further revelations of the still 
Unknown Being they feign would worship? Was not the 
blessed Jesus, however human or divine, a witness for the 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemaker? Did 
not Shakespeare find his Othellos and Desdemonas, Dickens 
his Oliver Twists, Little Nells, Gradgrinds and Pickwicks? 
Victor Hugo had the whole surging French nation in his 
heart, out of which to write his books. Emerson was a voice 
for the million. He knew and loved those who sat at his 
feet. Mr. Alcott knew he was talking for the world, and 
Miss Alcott is aware that Mrs. Jo is like other mothers and 
her boys like other boys. Newton was not the only man who 
wondered why things should fall. Not alone Copernicus 
watched the skies, and others besides Columbus looked long- 
ingly over the seas. The secrets of retort and crucible have 
been sought by midnight laborer as well as by alchemist in his 
laboratory. Impressions in soil and rock, and varieties and 
classes in nature are found by the lonely wanderer as well as 
by the commissioned and attended explorer. Distances, 
weights and momentums are calculated by workmen as by 
architect. Signs, cycles and space are studied by sailors as 
by scholars. Thus discoveries proceed, theology loiters, and 
truth grows; while errors slowly disappear as dust when 
shaken from the petals of a rose or brushed from statues of 
stone. r. a. c. 

Ignatius Donnelly's Comet. 

Prof. Alexander Winchell, in the September Forum, dis- 
sects a book called ' ' Ragnarok, ' ' by Ignatius Donnelly. This 
book is a sort of pseudo-scientific romance, intended to prove 
that the superficial accumulation which the geologists call 
" drift " was brought to the earth by a comet. Professor 
Winchell says of the book : " It is worth reading; at least, 
if one wishes chiefly to be amused by an extraordinary asso- 
ciation of facts and legends and conclusions. If one never 
saw a square plug fit a round hole, here is a rare opportunity. 
Literature has never been the field of equal jugglery. He 
arrays so much that is true in science, and genuine in legend, 
and wise in proverb, and excellent in style, that if he means 
his book for a scientific romance, it is one of the most suc- 
cessful ever set afloat ; while, if he means it as a sober argu- 
ment for a striking theory, it stands by the side of ' Paradise 
Found* as a phenomenal aggregation of varied learning 
sundered from its conclusions. Is it harmless to inculcate 
fable with such gravity that a majority of reade^ accept it for 
fact ? Does science receive no prejudice from an exposition 
as attractive and baseless as a romance, but dressed in the 
conventional garb of genuine science? " 

When the professor gets through with the book, it remains 
as a romance, but is annihilated as a work of science. Many 
other popular books might well be submitted to the furnace 
fires of similar analysis, and their false and harmful character 
shown. Mr. Donnelly is not the only one who romances in 
the guise of science. s. l. 



Use and Abuse of the Bible. 

Between 3000 and 2000 years ago, a sacred literature sprang 
up among the Hebrew people ; it grew to be a collection of 
39 books, — legend, law, history, poetry, prophecy, philosophy. 
It flooded the mind of the nation like a fertilizing stream ; it 
shone in their firmament like a sun ; it gradually acquired a 
mysterious authority as the Word of God — the only Oracle — 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. But then 
it became a stumbling-block ; for this false theory of scripture 
as a finality closed the minds of the people to further light 
and chained them to the past. When a new prophet arose, 
charged with fresh inspiration, and calling them to advance, 
they stood still in their tracks. "Abraham was our father ; 
Moses our law-giver; God has said his last word long ago." 



So the new prophet was killed and Judaism stiffened into an 
arrested development. 

But the new life was not killed; and it produced more 
sacred books, with a new mixture of history, legend, gospel, 
prophecy, sublime morality and divine humanity. The New 
Testament went the way of the Old. From being a fountain 
of light and comfort, it became a Tigid authority, a fetter upon 
the mind, a padlock upon the lips, and a quarry of building 
material for dogmatists. There are millions who go to it not 
merely for the spiritual nourishment which both Testaments 
and all noble literature supply, but for literal truth mathemat- 
ically expressed ; taking for God's exact law and word their 
own interpretations of the English translation of the Greek 
translation of the Aramaic speech of Jesus, as it survived in 
the memory of his anonymous reporters. A wonderful and 
glorious survival indeed, — radiant with a light which no 
clouds can quench ; but still a light reflected and transmitted 
through a medium quite fallible and imperfect ; namely, the 
ambiguous language of man. 

" The letter killeth ; the spirit giveth life." And the spirit 
ever speaks through the letter, 

"As sunbeams stream through liberal space." 

The spirit of truth within us must be the interpreter of 
every record, and must help us to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. The Word of God — the truth, the reason, the wisdom, 
by which men and angels live — abideth forever. That word 
is in the ancient books; it is in the modern mind ; it is hid- 
den in our hearts; it is old as eternity; it is young as the 
morning. — Charles G. Ames, in the 1887 "Year Book" of 
his church. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



A Great Book. 

Similar to the feelings raised when first seeing the moun- 
tains or the sea, are those inspired by the reading of a great 
book. As in the first case, nature has become elevated in our 
min'ls, so in the latter, has human nature. Is it not Emerson 
who says, " Reading a great work, we are for the time being 
the noble hero?" Victor Hugo mentions how a high literary 
production shows us mankind as worthier than we had sup- 
posed, we partaking of that worth. Thinking in this direc- 
tion, cannot we decide upon the test of a great book ? It 
will leave us thinking more nobly of men, and somewhat more 
devoted to the true than we were before. 

I had heard so much of Tolstoi's tragic "AnnaKarenina," and 
of the harrowing effect it would leave on the mind, I was loth 
to read it. Yet the middle weeks of August will ever be memor- 
able to me as having made the acquaintance of that wonderful 
book. I should not think of calling it harrowing, but that the 
first statement with regard to it should be : It gives pne of the 
greatest ethical teachings with more power than almost any 
modern novel. 

Can any one point to any book that shows more clearly the 
power of the individual, exclusive of circumstances, to make 
or mar life ? In almost all works of fiction, circumstances 
play an important part in the moulding of destinies. But here 
we seem to see the two souls, independently, almost, slowly 
evolving, one toward purity and peace, the other toward 
sin and sorrow. The novelist has placed them in fine juxta- 
position, and our hearts are so linked with both, that when 
we read of Levin, we share with childish freedom his simple 
joys, and when we read of Anna, we know the passion and the 
unrest. Even when Levin is disappointed in love, or con- 
templates suicide, there is such an absence of bitterness and 
gnawing remorse we cannot feel wholly unhappy for him ; we 
can turn to his palliatives with abandon, swing the scythe all 
day with the peasants, eat the dry bread, drink from the rusty 
dipper the brook water warmed by the sun and tasting of the 
floating grass, crying, "There was never so sweet a draught !" 
Every little detail of his home life we take an interest in. (We 
shouldn't think of calling these particulars inartistic.) 

This is all because here is an earnest soul striving for the 
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good. We care a great deal more about his succeeding 
in his quest than we do about his marrying Kitty. In 
most novels we should have been shocked at the husband's 
finding his wife so different from his ideal, but here it only 
adds a vivid, poetic touch to the picture of Levin's develop- 
ment. The book ends with a ringing word of hope, and, even 
after reading of Anna's pitiful fate, one closes it with that 
stirring word sounding clearest. 

But Anna ! What a fascinating, sad heart ! Strong must 
be the hand that could lead her along that career. The real 
novelist loves his characters, and we almost fancy Tolstoi 
himself weeping, as day by day that brilliant, delicate mind 
succumbed to the dread fate. She makes us all her lovers 
from the first. In that interview with Dolly, when, glowing 
with health and beauty and affection, she tells how she could 
forgive the mortal offence that wronged woman was suffering, 
we see the exaltation of her nature. In the reaction of that 
nature from the passion that is alluring her, when she decides 
to return at once to her home, where her little boy shall keep 
her safe, how we sympathize with her ! But alas ! the fatal 
step has already been taken. It is the first step that ruins, 
" the little rift within the lute." How plainly we are shown 
that in this book. No amount of good resolutions afterward 
availed. Indeed, did she not very soon pass to the place 
where resolutions are impossible ? Some one has remarked how 
Goethe taught the same truth in the " Elective Affinities'', — 
the significance of just that answering look or hand clasp. 
Tolstoi does not leave us in any doubt that Anna knew her 
sin from the first. He lets us see, also, how the mind that 
thus chooses sin knows that it can not escape punishment. 
Anna took no means toward reinstating herself in the society 
whose laws she had violated. How impotent all such efforts 
would appear to the self-torturing mind ! And we may not 
regret Anna's pain. It would be insensibility to suffering 
where sin has been committed that we should regret. Fright- 
ful would have been the condition and the lesson, had any of 
the results of her sin been less than the writer's faithful hand 
has here depicted. 

Yet the picture, realistic as it is, leaves in the mind a poetic 
memory, second only to that of Francesca in Dante's 
" Inferno." a. m. g. 

Another Lesson from Miss Phelps. 

The best lessons taught by the writer, poet or preacher, are 
often of an incidental character, and quite apart from his 
conscious object and intention. Miss Phelps makes the prob- 
lem of man's spiritual existence after death the subject of her 
latest volume, " Between the Gates,"* as of two preceding 
works with similar titles, and different readers will find the les- 
son she aims to teach in this respect of differing degrees of use 
and value. For myself, I find the incidental lesson on the 
moral weight and significance of words of sufficient importance 
to justify the existence of the book, quite aside from the graver 
topics with which it deals, and its literary and artistic merit. 
" Between the Gates", is the story of a disembodied spirit, 
known on earth as Dr. Esmerald Thorne, a busy and successful 
physician, and in philosophy a strict scientist, as that term is 
construed in the teachings of modern materialism. Late in life 
he experienced the one ideal passion of his life in the love of 
a woman — one of those strong, delicate womanly creatures 
Miss Phelps loves to portray — who afterward became his wife. 
Three years of married life passed, full of poetic inspiration 
and happiness, bringing to them one beautiful child, a boy. 
But great as this happiness was, it could not undo the work of 
years and change the quick, impetuous, domineering character 
of the successful doctor into one of constant thoughtfulness 
and courtesy, such as befits the married lover and the gentle- 
man at his own fireside. Loving his wife more than ever, and 
with a chivalrous devotion that converted her into mingled 
goddess and saint, Esmerald Thorne admits that, dear as his 
happiness was, he came in time to "get used to it." The 
cares of a hurried professional career crept inside the home, 

♦Between tub Gates. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston. $1.25. 



and having been a nervous, exacting man before marriage, he 
remained the same after. One evening he reaches home unusu- 
ally worn and out of sorts, in that irascible frame of mind 
which the slightest circumstance provokes to intemperate 
speech. He is annoyed at his wife, for compelling him, 
through her loving habit of waiting for him, to come home at 
all, when he could illy spare the time. He is in a rage against 
some of his fellow-practitioners who have different ideas from 
his about the construction of the new hospital. He is angry 
because he is served with quails for supper instead of a nutri- 
tious roast. He has lost money on Stock street; and upbraids 
his wife because she will not take his word for it that the teeth- 
ing boy up-stairs is not really sick, only fretful. Other women 
trust his word implicitly in such matters — why can not she ? 
And so he hurries out of the house, to take the reins of a rest- 
ive horse, which dashes down the street with him in a mad 
runaway, upsetting and instantly killing him. 

Shorn of the flesh, yet filled with agonized remorse for the 
sins committed in it, Esmerald Thorne looks back on his life, 
and admits that he was always an irritable man — one of those 
who was "quick" with servants, and who often spoke with 
scornful impatience to his nearest friends, who excused it on 
the ground that that was one of the Doctor's " peculiarities." 
The habit began when he was a boy, a bright, precocious youth, 
and his mother's idol, who petted and deferred to him even 
in his babyhood. His father was an irritable man before him, 
and he, the son, had early conceived the idea that this kind 
of fault was the natural prerogative of masculinity. What a 
frequent hint for reflection is here. Esmerald Thome's is not 
the only household where the quick, authoritative tone which 
bespeaks instant attention on the part of all the female mem- 
bers, is that naturally permissible to masculine lips. With 
women, Esmerald Thome's tone was necessarily that of the 
master, since, until he met his wife, he had known only sick 
women, who clung to and depended on him like children. 
Helen seemed the first well woman he had ever seen, and above 
and around her absolute physical well-being glowed a kind of 
moral radiance. And he loved her — loved her truly, with 
strong, manly passion, and a romantic fondness. The account 
of his despair and remorse when, being dead, he finds it im- 
possible to atone for the crime of that last leave-taking, reads, 
as I heard some one say, like the description of a Protestant 
purgatory. All the repentant husband's being is strained and 
tortured with the single desire to return to earth and make 
things right with Helen; but this, according to Miss Phelps' 
knowledge of the laws of our coming existence, is denied him. 
Hating interference and authority when alive, Esmerald Thorne 
rebels against it no less when dead. Heaven's joys and mys- 
teries are naught to him until he can see his wife and obtain 
her forgiveness. But this is not to be; and slowly and pain- 
fully this arrogant, self-seeking spirit leams the difficult virtue 
of humble obedience. The work of regeneration then begun, 
his wish to atone takes on a more unselfish form, — that of a de- 
sire to be made a visiting miriistrant to the human homes of 
earth, there to teach the "sacred graces of human speech, — 
the preciousness and poignancy of words." He would " em- 
phasize the opportunity of those who love each other — set the 
whole force of a man's experience and a spirit's power to make 
?n irritable scene in loving homes as degrading as a blow." 
To such an apparently humble, but glorious, ambition had all 
the talent, experience and fame of the renowned physician 
come at last. 

Speaking of the effect which mere words may have on a sen- 
sitive soul, Doctor Thorne says of himself he might as well have 
struck his wife as have compelled her to submit to this kind of 
" moral pummeling," doubting if he would have proved a less 
amiable fellow had he " worn cowhide boots and kicked her." 
For him, a man of learning and judgment, a loving and care- 
ful husband, and withal a supposed gentleman, the sin had 
been as great. " I, with what I was pleased to term my high 
organization and siecial training — I, like any brutal kind, had 
berated my wife — had belabored her with the bludgeons that 
bruise the life out of women's souls." 

Not women's souls only! Often the most sensitive, as the 
most loving, nature in the household's is the man's, and the 
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" moral pommeling " comes from another source. By many, 
irritability would be set down as a fault more native to women 
than to men; but I have no interest in computing differences 
of that kind, feeling sure that no fault nor virtue is the exclu- 
sive birthright of either sex. The power to feel constitutes 
the basis of character in both man and woman, and great and 
inexcusable as Jesus made the offending of " these little ones' ' 
is the sin of wounding the heart that loves us. Unhappily, 
the instinct of cruelty remains after we have, in very shame, 
dropped its old barbarous means of expression. The tongue 
is an abiding possession after the lash and whipping post have 
been abolished. That instrument of keenest torture and mal- 
ice awaits our training into the practice of those daily ameni- 
ties of human speech which enter everywhere into the con- 
verse of truly-enlightened and cultivated souls. Esmerald 
Thorne had to die before he discovered how grave a fault, and 
merciless in its results, his of swift, intemperate speech was; 
but the rest of us, instructed by his example, whether we ac- 
cept the main facts of his narrative or not, may learn it sooner, 
and need not wait for his excuse for repenting of and mend- 
ing it. Celia Parker Woolley. 

" Conscious Motherhood/ ' by Miss Emma Marwedel, is 
the initiatory volume of the great work on which she has been 
practically engaged for the last five years, " The introduction 
of children to the forms and poetry of nature," by their own 
inventive work in drawing during their earliest years in the 
kindergarten and primary school. This volume is the most 
adequate response to Froebel's great discovery of method that 
has been written, and shows the author to be altogether his 
superior disciple in philosophic insight, artistic genius, and 
the enthusiasm of humamity. Every mother, every father, as 
well as every radical statesman, will find it a most inspiring 
manual. Her chapters on the statistics of crime, insanity, 
idiocy, etc., are most appalling, and show that her ideality 
does not shut her eyes to the morose facts that stare us in the 
face from all parts of our own country. It seems to me that 
the book will make a new era and give a new character to our 
civilization. It is published by the Inter-State Co., 30 
Franklin street, Boston, and also in Chicago, and for J 1.50 
will be sent postpaid to any address. It is a book of 563 pages. 

Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

" Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth ; 
And those debonnaire romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Phoebus' chariot-course is run ; 
Look up, brothers, to the sun ! 
Truth is fair ; shall we forego it ? 
Do we right to sigh for wrong ? 
God himself is the best poet, 
And the real is His song." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Dear Unity: — As, perhaps, there are those who would be 
pleased to hear something of the progress of liberal sentiment 
in my post-office parish, I would first say, for the gratification 
and encouragement of my co-workers in the cause of liberal 
Christianity, that the present outlook is altogether favorable. 
I could command a large territory did my financial means 
justify it, but I find very much to encourage me. Besides 
numerous large packages of Unitarian literature, which I ob- 
tain from the American Unitarian Association, I am receiving 
almost every week packages of tracts, Registers, Reviews and 
Unities, from the ladies — of Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and other points. These, in turn, I am continuing to dis- 
tribute in my own locality, and to send off, as well, to other 
localities. There are large numbers of liberal thinkers in and 
around Jamestown who enjoy this kind of literature, among 
the number a young, promising and intelligent physician, 
upon whose mind I think I am making deep impressions. I 
have a lady correspondent at Moberly, Mo., to whom I sent 
another package last week, who rejoices in the Unitarian be- 



lief. There is also another lady at Frankton, Ind., an Ad- 
ventist, with whom I am exchanging tracts and papers, and of 
whom I have some faint hopes. May God speed the good 
work. 

Jamestown, O. BEVERLY SlIELKY. 

THE HOME. 



Boys and Homes. 

Every now and then one reads, in the best papers, false 
sentiments about boys and their relations to their homes. 
They are spoken of as if they are wholly devoid of the sense 
of responsibility that even the ordinarily trained boy ought to 
possess; as if the ingenuity of every member of the family 
need be taxed to devise means for keeping them, especially in 
the evening, in the home where certainly one might suppose 
they ought to expect to be at seasonable hours. I think a 
great deal of harm is done by articles suggesting to sisters 
how to keep their brothers at home in the evening, or to moth- 
ers offering hints for making home attractive to their sons. 
It would be far better to propose to the boys themselves meth- 
ods for helping to make home a pleasant place ! 

Not long ago, a little lad of twelve was trying to persuade 
his mother to allow him to play on the street with his mates 
after dark. When other arguments had failed, he said, "But 

home is so dull ! The " (naming a paper his mother 

valued) "says, no wonder boys don't care to stay home in the 
evening, so little is done for them to amuse them, and that's 
why some boys get into rough company." The mother 
lifted the boy's face toward her own, and looked deep down 
into his eyes. Said she, " My child, what kind of a boy 
would he be who made a dull home the excuse for joining 
rough companions?" "Not a good one, of course," said 
the truthful little lad, blushing. 

Why can not those writers who are so anxious for the wel- 
fare of our boys speak the truth ? Why write as if there were 
really some excuse for their entering into evil ways? There 
is no reason why a boy should feel less than a girl his obliga- 
tions to the home. If the home is dull, why urge upon the 
daughter alone to enliven it ? Why not urge upon both son 
and daughter? Some homes are dull. Fathers and mothers 
have strenuous labors and cares. When evening comes they 
require rest. Who should enliven such homes ? The weary 
mother, or just the daughter ? Why should not the son set 
his young brain to work to " make things pleasant? " There 
is a suggestion of weakness in that mother, who, having done 
her duties faithfully through the day, and with every faculty 
used to its utmost limit, yet compels herself to overwork for 
the sake of keeping her son from spending his evenings with 
evil associates. Why has she not trained him concerning his 
duties to the home ? And in those zealous writers of advice 
to mothers and daughters one detects a lack of earnest 
thought, deep thought, upon this subject. Let the appeals 
be made to the boys themselves. Few boys are so devoid of 
a sense of honor but that a few honest words to them would 
set the matter before them in its true light. No honorable 
boy would accept from mother and sister offices that really 
were his own to perform. Say to the boys that it is their 
trust to help make the home a cheerful place in the evening, — 
that father and mother, busy for them all day, have a right to 
sometimes expect entertainment from them, finding in their 
society and plans relaxation from cares that often press too 
heavily. No true boy, who can be made to feel the truth of 
this, will ever need to have his mother or sister advised as to 
means of keeping him in the house evenings. 

The trouble seems to be that boys are not taught to feel 
their responsibility in this direction. They need to be ap- 
proached as if they had more character and sense of duty. 
The best thing I have lately read, written for the benefit of 
boys, was by Mr. Blake, about manly boys. I wish that 
gentleman would speak further. I read his words to two boys 
I know, and a certain expression of the eyes told me that they 
had an effect. Perhaps Mr. Blake will tell his view of boys' 
duties toward the home. Abbik M. Gannktt. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — The winter's work of the Unity 
Club of All Souls Church has fairly begun. I^ast 
Sunday the pastor preached, in accordance with a 
suggestion made some months ago by the Unity 
Club Bureau, "On the Importance of the Intellec- 
tual Life,'' and on Monday evening the parlors of 
the church overflowed with upwards of a hun- 
dred people at the first session of the Emerson 
Section, where Mr. Gannett led the conversation 
on " How to get into Emerson and what you find 
when you get there." The talk was a memorable 
one to those who heard it, and the enthusiasm 
looking towards future study was great in the club. 
— The Third Church has just put out its annual 
for 1887-88; a very neat pamphlet of 36 pages, 
which shows the careful hands of diligent workers 
everywhere. Every meeting of the church, with 
the exception of the Sunday morning services, 
from September 29 to June 29, is put down. The 
work of the church is divided into four sections, 
social, charitable, Sunday-school and missionary. 
The Unity Club is to confine its study entirely to 
Unitarian history and doctrine. The studies are 
arranged for fourteen evenings, five of them given 
to Unitarianism in the Bible, three to Unity with 
three manifestations, three to the mediatorial view 
of Unitarianism, and three to the humanitarian 
view. There is a Longfellow class that is to 
study Ivanhoe and Rienzi, a musical club which 
is to have a Schubert, Rubenstein and Mozart 
evening, a young people's club to attend to the 
good time. The annual contains a directory of 
the parish and associate organizations. If one 
wants to see how a church may be put to work, 
let bim send for one of these annuals to James 
Vila Blake, corner Monroe and Laflin streets. 
—The subject at the noon teachers' meeting was 
the temptation of Jesus, Mr. Blake leading. He 
began by calling attention to the change of signi- 
ficance of the rite of baptism in the Christian 
church. At first it implied a confession of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Then it came to mean the 
washing away of sins. So firm became this belief 
that many postponed their baptism to as late a 
date as possible, that it might wash away the more 
sins. This motive is assigned to Constantine, 
who is reputed to have kept a priest near him in 
case of an emergency, so that his baptism might 
pass him into heaven clean. Mr. Blake also 
noticed the change in the thought of Satan, from 
being an angel of the Lord, used to test the virtue 
of his children, to an adversary who had dominion 
over the unregenerate world. Of the story of the 
temptation, Mr. Blake said it must be understood 
as veritable history, allegorical or poetical repre- 
sentation of an inward experience, or a mythical 
cT-owth springing out of the loving hearts of the 



people and accepted as true by the writer of Luke. 
Two pleasant episodes occurred during the ses- 
sion. One, an exhibition by Mr. B. B. Wiley, of 
the Third church, of some beautifully mounted 
flowers from the neighborhood of Jerusalem ; some 
ancient coin, that was perhaps the widow's mite ; 
aho the reading of a letter from one who was 
once a resident of Chicago, and now living in 
Jerusalem, awaiting the literal fulfilment of every 
Messianic promise in the Bible. The second 
was the entering of Mr. Batchelor with the old 
time smile and cheer. His presence was very 
welcome, and his clear word in the discussion was 
helpful as always. 

The Chicago Women's Unitarian As- 
sociation met on Thursday, Sept. 29, at 
the church of the Messiah, the president, Mrs. 
S. W. Conger, in the chair. The attendance 
was unusually large for the first meeting, 
more than a hundred ladies being present. 
Lunch was served at half-past twelve, after 
which the meeting was called to order, the 
minutes of the last meeting read and accepted. 
The following resolutions were offered by Mrs. 
Woolley : 

Whereas, Since our last meeting our sister, 
Mrs. E. John Fry, has passed away from our 
midst, we in loving remembrance offer the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That in her gentleness, humility, 
and transparent goodness, we recognize a 
character of rare worth and beauty. 

Resolved, That we extend to her sorrowing 
relatives our sincere sympathy in the great 
loss they have sustained. 

And of our sister, Mrs. Charles F. Weber, 
it is also with tender memory 

Resolved, That from her sincere and noble 
character we derive a high and inspiring ex- 
ample, and that we extend to her family our 
heartfelt sympathy in their sorrow. 

Mrs. Jones reported happily on current re- 
ligious events for the month. She spoke of 
the accession of Dr. Townsend, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., to our ranks ; of the absorption of the 
New Theology Herald by Unity; of the 
growth of liberal sentiment in England ; of the 
manufacture and use of soap in the Holy 
Land, and the rise in corner lots in Jerusalem, 
as hopeful indications of progress. Mrs. E. A. 
West, of the Third church, then read an able 
and instructive paper on temperance work in 
Unitarian churches. She spoke first of the 
imperative need of temperance agitation, as 
seen in the eighteen miles of saloon front in 
the city of Chicago; of the fifteen millions 
spent annually in drink, besides the time 
wasted in dissipation, and the enfeebled con- 
stitutions of children born of intemperate pa- 
rents, of the fact attested by the officers of the 
Women's Reformatory at Sherborn, Mass., 
that ninety-seven in a hundred of the inmates 
were addicted to drink; of the frequency with 
which judges call attention to the fact that the 
great proportion of crime is committed under 
the influence of intoxicants. She then gave 
some account of the formation of the Church 
Temperance Society at the National Unitarian 
Conference at Saratoga, and of its anniversary 
meeting atTremont Temple, Boston, with ex- 
tracts from the valuable addresses delivered on 
that occasion by Governor Long, Rev. E. E. 
Hale, Rev. M.J. Savage, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Rev. J. LI. Jones. Previous to the 
formation of the Church Temperance Society 
two churches had formed societies: those of 
Dorchester, Mass., and St. "Paul, Minnesota. 
Thirty such societies have since been formed. 
Letters from Rev. C. A. Staples and Rev. Ly- 
man Clark gave an account of temperance 
educational work done in their churches. 
Mrs. West also gave some facts relative 
to the use and effects of alcohol in med- 
ical practice, giving the opinion of emi- 
nent physicians that alcoholic spirits were 
unnecessary, and even harmful, and closed by 
referring to the benefits resulting from tem- 
perance agitation. Mrs. Butler, of Oak ParkJ 
followed in a paper on temperance wor k m 
Universalist churches, in which she showed 



that the ministry of that church had from the 
first beeli strenuous advocates of temperance, 
and had done good work for the cause; Pier- 
pont, Ballou, Chapin, Miner, and others hav- 
ing been prominent and arduous laborers in 
the field. She also gave an interesting account 
of work for temperance in which the ladies of 
Oak Park Universalist church had joined with 
the W. C. T. U. in establishing a reading room 
where boys of the street were entertained and 
instructed in the most helpful way on nearly 
every evening in the week. Quotations from 
Channing's famous address on temperance 
were read by Miss Brown, after which a spir- 
ited discussion followed, in which Mrs. Blake, 
Mrs. Conger, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Eflinger, Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Galvin, and Mips Leavens took 
part. The association then adjourned to meet 
on the last Thursday in October, at the Third 
church. The meeting was full of interest and 
inspiration and all felt that the year's work had 
been most auspiciously begun. 

Philadelphia-- -With Octoter 1st, the First 
church was opened, and the Spring Garden so- 
ciety added evening to morning services. This 
placed all the liberal organizations upon the 
active footing again, save Mr. Weston's, which is 
to resume its meetings later in the month. Clif- 
ford is to speak for Chadwick on the 9th. 
— Unity church, Camden, is preparing for a fair 
in December, the income from which is designed 
for the building fund. 

— Adler, Salter, Sheldon and Weston have been in 
consultation here the better part of a week upon 
matters attending the direction of the Ethical 
movement. 

— Whatever may be thought of the significance 
of liberal organization in itself, the fact that Mr. 
Mangasarian's secession to the Unitarian from the 
Presbyterian church, the formation of the Cam- 
den Society, and the successful entrance of the 
society for ethical culture upon this new field, have 
marked the three or four years gone, virtually 
doubling the organized force of liberals, is a nota- 
ble thing not wisely to be passed by. 
— A great stir has been made in this city by cer- 
tain irate Presbyterians who imagined some offense 
in the way the religious position of the Centennial 
Ceremonies in Independence square were arranged. 
It is the Popery, in particular, as discovered in 
Cardinal Gibbon's presence and prayer, that raised 
the alarm of these critics. Yet Chairman Kasson 
has explained that Presbyterians were in no way 
discriminated against, but that the matters as pre- 
pared were thought fair enough to all. The fact 
is, the Presbyterian would not have complained 
bad some Methodist or Baptist been chosen in 
place of the cardinal. Indeed, they express them- 
selves as feeling that the Catholic church is inimi- 
cal to the liberty celebrated, and should therefore 
not be recognized in such ceremonies. 
— The personal liberty party lately sprung into 
existence here, is organizing ward leagues which 
are likely to express their indignation, so far as 
possible, in political action. 

— Mr. Haskell delivered an address on "Agnosti- 
cism" at Unity church, Camden, September 21, 
which was generous and inclusive, and deserved 
a larger hearing than it received there. I believe 
the Wednesday evening meetings are hereafter to 
be a feature in the church's programme. 

H. L. T. 

Boston. — The conference of Unitarian min- 
isters at Princeton, Mass., creates a scarcity of 
the brethren this week at the A. U. A. rooms. A new 
edition of J. F. Clarke's tract entitled, " Why am 
I a Unitarian ? " is now ready for gratuitous distri- 
bution by our A. U. A. secretary. 
— On the first Sunday in October Rev. E. E. 
Hale will commence his pastorate over the joint 
body made up by his own society and the Hollis 
Street society. By Doctor Hale's removal from 
his old church a large territory at the south part 
of the city will be left without liberal preaching, 
except that of one Universalist church, and there 
is talk among our denomination of starting a 
modest new " People's church " within that dis- 
trict. 
— Our trio of western missionaries — Rev. Messrs. 
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See our announcement column for corrections and additions 
to the programme of the approaching Sunday-school and 
Unity Club Institute. 1 

The following business note received at this office explains 
itself: " Kindly send a copy of sermon ' Blessed be Drudg- 
ery ' to one who has as yet seen ' drudgery ' only in a profane 
light !" 

A preacher remarked one Sunday that it was said that 
liberalism is cfeeping into all the churches. " If that is so," 
he continued, "I hope it will soon strike the contribution- 
boxes. ' ' — Exchange. 

Solon Lauer, who has been associated with Doctor Towns- 
end, of Jamestown, N. Y., as editor of the New Theology 
Herald, has moved to Chicago, and has taken up his work 
as a member of the Unity staff. 

Prof. John Fiske, in a letter to the World, says: "As re- 
gards Mr. Donnelly's theories about Shakespeare, I have only 
to say that if a man really likes to amuse himself with such 
stuff, I can see no objection. It keeps him busy, and is far 
less dangerous than if he were to meddle with questions about 
labor and capital." 

The Christian Life estimates that "$5,000,000 have been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Moody for Christian work, first and 
last." This money has been chiefly given for the purpose of 
keeping people put of hell. When will people be as willing to 
give as much " to keep hell out of the people? " — to borrow 
the startling antithesis of Mr. Calthrop. 

Cannon Farrar says that "drink, vice' and mammon 
worship are bringing about by natural laws their own inevita- 
ble retribution, and unless remedies be found in our earnest- 
ness and in our self-denial, and in our promotion by every 
possible means of the common good of all, then the Huns 
and Vandals who shall shipwreck our civilization are being 
bred, not in the steppes of Asia, but in the slums of great 
cities." 

Allusion is made elsewhere to the bust of Emerson in 
church. Why does not some Boston art-dealer, co-operating 
with Morse or some other sculptor in sympathy with the lib- 
eral faith, make available plaster casts, of unifoim size, suita- 
ble for brackets and niches in churches and vestries, of the 
four major prophets of the liberal faith — Emerson, Channing, 
Parker and Martineau? We believe there would be call 
enough to warrant the venture. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the A. U. A., is 
soon to start on a visiting tour among the Unitarian churches 
of the Rocky mountain and Pacific slope regions. Rev. 
George Batchelor is already making a circuit of our churches 
in the northwest, and we believe it is his purpose to visit most 
of the churches of the Mississippi valley as a representative of 
the A. U. A. The visit of these gentlemen will do good to 
the churches, but we expect the churches will do them quite 
as much good. They will find wherever they go very little 
appetite for theological disputations, great readiness for the 
ethical unities that ripen into missionary zeal and co-opera- 
tion on a non-doctrinal basis. We think the result of these 
gentlemen's visits will enable them to go back to the east and 
confidently affirm that they found no atheistic Unitarian 



churches out west, and that "one-half of the Unitarians out here 
are not skeptics." This good thing suggests the next good 
thing to do, — a tour of the eastern churches by some repre- 
sentative of our western work. Such a missionary tour would 
greatly augment the financial and spiritual missionary resour- 
ces of our cause east and west. The west and the east need 
to exchange commodities, compare note- and go into heartier 
partnership for the regeneration of the world. 

To Sunday-schools that are not already at work upon a 
course of lessons for the winter, we suggest the use of the 
short series called " The Christmas Poem and the Christmas 
Fact," by W. C. Gannett, price 5 cents. It is full of inter- 
esting "Bible Fairy Stories" which clustered about the birth 
of Jtsus, and has just the ten.ier and thoughtful word for the 
children that will deepen and make real to them the truth and 
joy of the Christmas season. The school beginning on them 
soon will find themselves delightfully prepared for the glad 
Christmas times. # 

A correspondent in last week's Christian Register is 
shocked because a church in Minnesota has placed a bust of 
Emerson by the side of the pulpit. He says, " Doubtless the 
parish would object to seeing a painting or an image of Christ 
in such a place. They would be likely to say that it seemed 
too much like the idolatry of the Roman Catholic church." 
For the consolation of this correspondent we would say that 
there is a Unitarian church in Chicago, conservative enough 
to have Muncacs)'s "Christ before Pilate" at the pulpit 
end of the church and a copy of Da Vinci's "Last Supper" 
at the other, and it would like to hang in the church a picture 
of the blessed Madonna, if it could procure a good one, the 
Sistine, for instance. Perhaps this correspondent would like 
to encourage this conservatism ii the Unitarian church by 
forwarding to it a copy of this great picture. 

In the New York Independent of September 29, 1887, Prof- 
Frederic Wright, D.D., of Oberlin Theological Seminary, in 
his reminiscences of "Alaska Missions," gives us this " Creed 
of Jake," with high commendation. " Jake " was their faith- 
ful Indian guide, and was converted by Doctor Corlies, of 
Philadelphia ; not by preaching dogmas to him, but by nurs- 
ing him through a long spell of sickness. 

This is the creed : 

1. God is the boss of us fellers, and of every man — all. 

2. God loves us fellers, and every man — all. 

3. I feel in heart that I love God; my brother, my 
sister, and every man — all. 

4. I wish every feller loved Jesus : then all good : no bad : 
no fight. 

This creed of the untutored savage puts to shame the meta- 
physical speculations which have been inflicted upon the 
Christian church by well meaning but mistaken theologians. 

A correspondent in a St. Louis paper raises the alarm 
concerning the injudicious purchase of books in Sunday-school 
libraries again. He tells of a superintendent who to his hor- 
ror had found that the book seller had insinuated the works 
of Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Miss Braddon, George Sand, 
even Ouidaand Zola, into ti e Sunday-school library that was 
under careless administration ; — but worse yet, — we allow the 
correspondent to tell the rest of the story in his own anxious 
words : 

" But that isn't all or the worst of it," continued the superintendent. 
" Not long ago one of the teachers came to me and said her faith in ortho- 
doxy had been very much shaken, and she did not know that she could 
coi'scienttously remain longer in the school. Several of her class were als' 
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losing their confidence in the old creed. She said this result had been 
reached by reading one of the books in the Sunday-school library. It was 
1 Bluffton,' and was the account of how a young Presbyterian minister had 
been con-.erted to rationalism and had finally taken his congregation with 
him over to liberalism. I hunted up the work and read it. The a«thor is 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, the prominent and eloquent Boston Unitarian 
clergyman. The book is a remarkable one, and even made me feel un- 
comfortable, as hide-bound in Calvinism as I supposed I was. Investiga- 
tion showed me that a score of our older scholars and several of ihe teach- 
ers had been very much impressed by the story and had been talking the 
subject over. The book is all the more effective because it is a faithful 
portrayal, as I understand, of Mr. Savage's personal experience. How 
the book got into our library I don't know, but I suppose the selections 
were made by some clerk in the publishing house of whom we purchased. 
He saw the book was by a minister and naturally presumed it was emi- 
nently fit. Right in our own city I have learned that ' Bluffton ' is in half a 
dozen libraries and is doing deadly work to orthodoxy. Of course this sort 
of thing must stop. We may be placing antidotes to all our instruction in 
the scholar's hands. Sensational and immoral novels and infidel publica- 
tions are certainly not in place in orthodox Sunday-schools. I suppose 
there are hundreds of superintendents in this country who are as ignorant 
and careless as I was, and that these objectionable books are being sent 
out to scores of schools this fall. It is really alarming, and you can readily 
understand how anxious I am to rectify the evil, as far as I can, in our 
school. I wish I could send a note of warning to other superintendents." 

The Ideal. 

Our ideals are more real than what we call the actual. 
Science is rapidly growing into such proportions that it con- 
siders the unattained possibilities of the Sermon on the Mount 
facts of as much importance in political science as the statis- 
tics of illiteracy. The problem of crime and criminals can 
not be solved until yihe criminal's dreams of excellence are 
taken into account, as well as his ignoble failures. An ideal- 
ist is not an impractical soul, intoxicated with a heavenly ether 
that incapacitates him for homely duties, and blinds him to 
the light of clear reason and deliberate judgment. Indeed, 
these hard realities feed the ideal. Out of the shadows ot 
sorrow and sin does the ideal life ever spring. Bruises teach 
the fledgling that dexterity of wing which eventually lifts it 
above the brambles and rocks. The stolid reality of to-day 
forms the stiff but fertile soil out of which the permanent 
ideals of the immortal life are to grow. 

It follows, then, that the true measure of our life at any 
given time is the measure of our ideals. The outcome of our 
lives, individually and collectively, is not determined by 
what we have or what we are, but by what we want to be, and 
the loyalty with which we struggle toward that ideal. So 
long, then, as the human soul reaches after the unrealized, so 
long is it growing ; but if the vision ever fades, then life flags 
and powers droop. This is the only thought of old age that 
is depressing, — the fear that possibly the hard experiences, 
the frequent disappointments, the loneliness and the hopes 
deferred will eventually make the heart sick, put out ihe fires 
of enthusiasm, and weaken our grasp upon life's ideals. Gray 
hairs are an ornament ; stiffened limbs prepare the mind for 
the autumn feast that ought to follow a busy h.irvest ; enfeebled 
eyesight is not so bad when the garnered mind hath less need 
of gleaners. But, oh, to have the world grow old and gray 
faster than we do ! To have our faith in man totter as our 
limbs begin to tremble ! To have the lime settle into the tis- 
sues of our heart and make that brittle as well as our bones ! 
Oh, to have our loves changed to ashes 1 To have our eyes 
grow blind to things noble, to truth and to beauty — " To end 
our lives in days of withered prayer " — to borrow a phrase 
from Miss Cobbe, this is the old age that is infinitely sad. 
Outward things may perish' without a pang, as they will;— only 
so we be rich in those inward things that grow more real as 
the material scaffolding falls away. We do stand on a narrow 
ledge of mortal time, where our minds may well grow dizzy 
with the thought of a fleeting world. It is true in a sense 
that we are spirits that are to be 

" Melted into thin air ; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like the unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuft 



As dreams are made of, and our little life • 

Is rounded with a sleep." 

But there is that inward granite which in nature we call 
law, which in philosophy we call truth, which in morals we 
call right, and in religion we call God, — that endures for 
ever and for ever. And the ideals of the soul are the thoughts 
of God which we learn to think after Him. 

" The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken, 
The word by seers or sybils told 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost." 

Fifty Years Ago. 

As our political centennials are closing, American literature 
has entered on a semi centennial season. Bryant, Irving, 
Cooper, Channing, came earlier; but each year now from 
1886 to 1890 is the fiftieth since some star to-day well known 
in our firmament of letters began to shine. The men born in 
the first decade of the century, — Bancroft (1800), Emerson 
(1803), Hawthorne (1804), Longfellow (1807), Whittier 
(1808), Holmes (1809), were publishing their first fruits as 
young authors in 1836 to 1840. 1836 gave us Emerson's 
" Nature," Whitlier's " Mogg Megone," and Holmes's first 
handful of his verses. 1837 heard Hawthorne's " Twice-told 
Tales." 1838 brought from Prescott (born 1796) his "Fer- 
dinand and Isabella." Longfellow's " Voices of the Night " 
was published in 1839. Bancroft (born 1800) se .t out the 
first volumes of his history, and Edgar Poe (born 181 1) his 
first collected stories, in 1840. 

Among them all no book is likely to keep the dew upon it 
so long as the little " Nature," of which it took twelve years 
to sell the first five hundred copies. The year after this ap- 
peared, Emerson, then a young man of thirty-four, gave an 
address at Harvard College, which Doctor Holmes calls "our 
Intellectual Declaration of Independence." Its subject was 
" the American Scholar." The memory of its graceful cheer 
still lingers with the elder scholars of the country. The next 
year, 1838, and, again at Cambridge, he gave an address be- 
fore the Divinity School, which might be called our Religious 
Declaration of Independence It made a great commotion 
in ihe Unitarian circles of New England, which then were 
settling down, after their twenty years' struggle for spiritual 
freedom, in the belief that Christ was the author, ard they the 
finishers, of faith. Upon this complacent mood Emerson's 
word broke, like a beautiful morning, with the assurance th t 
there was a soul in man, source of all Bibles and all Christs, 
and unexhausted still, — a Soul that none of the churches 
preached. 

Fifty years ago. To-day we read " the American Scholar " 
and wonder at " the breathless aisles " which listened so to it. 
The words are noble and are true, but to-day are the oxygen 
of the common air. The Divinity School address is now a 
Unitarian tract, — although that reads as fresh and morning- 
like as ever. So the pacing years have brought a semi- 
centennial upon us, — one that may worthily be noticed in 
our literary and religious circles. With this thought in mind, 
the programmes, printed on our Unity Club page this week 
and next, were prepared to assist a class at Hinsdale in the 
study of the two addresses, and they may be of service to 
some other class like-minded. w. c. c. 

A Wayside Prophet. 

While riding in a buggy through the country in northern 
Ohio a few days ago, we noticed that fences and bridges were 
adorned with various mottoes, painted in large letters, and 
calculated to arrest the eye of the spiritually indifferent. On 
the fence at a certain cross-road was printed " Prepare to 
meet thy God," and "Eternal life is free." On the stone 
abutment of a bridge appeared the startling injunction, " Re- 
pent or go to hell." Other mottoes at different places were, 
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" Repent, you wicked sinner," "Watch and pray," and "Let 
your light shine." On inquiry we learned that this is the 
work of a zealous old gentleman, who drives about in a can- 
vas covered wagon, spreading, as he believes, the gospel ot 
righteousness. There can be no doubt that some soul is 
startled occasionally out of its lethargy by a sight of one of 
these sentences. The farmer, driving his load of produce to 
the city, thinking of nothing but the state of the market, 
may be suddenly reminded that there are things above the 
sale of corn and potatoes. The butcher, driving his cattle to 
the slaughter-house, may suddenly recollect that souls, as well 
as bodies, must have food. The careless pedestrian, saunter- 
ing along, thoughtless of any save material wants, may be dis- 
agreeably confronted by the thought of spiritual needs. The 
comfortable man of the world, satisfied with his surroundings 
in time, may be reminded of an existence in eternity, wherein 
worldly goods confer no comfort. The sensualist, the drunk- 
ard, the robber and oppressor may be sometimes brought up 
standing by one of rhese wayside sermons. Scoffing will not 
obliterate the impression. The letters burn on the brain. Like 
an accusing spirit they follow the man, and will not down at his 
bidding. When he would laugh, they silence his mirth. He 
sees them in the bottom of the " social glass." They trans- 
form the faces of his former boon companions, and make them 
hideous. The seed sown by the wayside has taken root, and 
sometime must bear fruit in character. Such a work may 
these sentences on fence and stone perform. And if but one 
soul be made better, the patient painter will be rewarded. 

Many may laugh at his zealous attempts to reform the 
world by printing his gospel on a board by the roadside ; but 
is it more sensible to print it in a book? This man has put 
his message where he who runs may read. It will not be 
silenced, nor could any prophet scream louder. The flowers 
by the roadside speak (he same, but men can not hear their 
voices. Cloud and sunlight, brook and meadow paint the 
same words, but men are blind to these, — they do not heed 
them. And so this wayside prophet goes forth to paint in 
characters which still mean something to human eyes (though 
even these are fast becoming meaningless) the gospel ot 
righteousness. Do not call him over zealous, nor enthusiast. 
He recognizes the needs of the hou. and the blindness of men, 
an J he conforms his conduct to these. When men can read 
the higher scriptures, his brush will not be needed. But when 
that time comes many pens will lose employment, and the 
hum of printing presses will be diminisned. s. l. 

A Peep at the Exposition. 

Entering the Chicago Exposition, we were naturally drawn 
to the Woman's Department. After climbing the stairs we 
encountered a button- hole machine, which seemed to be doing 
admirable work, though, as button holes were never a formid- 
able undertaking to us, we were not particularly interested in 
this specialty; the woman, however, with feet on the treadle, 
demanded a halt and an inspection while she expatiated on its 
merits, of which we had no doubt, for our faith in sewing 
machines, indeed machinery of all kinds, is almost unbounded; 
but as we started to pass on she leaned over confidentially, and, 
holding out a little round box, remarked, " Here is something 
I make myself, so I can recommend it. It is a cream for the 
face and hands; will remove tan, freckles, pimples, or any- 
thing of the kind. Really, madam, you will find it quite 
harmless and valuable." We thanked her and turned once 
more, when she continued in a still more insinuating tone, — "It 
will also remove wrinkles;" but we assured her that our 
wrinkles had come to stay, while our little daughter marched 
on with noso tossed in the air, exclaiming, " The idea ! how 
impertinent to insinuate that you have wrinkles! M 

The Woman's Department was disappointing, as it always is 
— made up, as of necessity it must be, of the poor odds and ends 
of woman's work. The home cannot be transferred to an ex- 
position ; a mother's watchful care, a wife's loving co-opera- 
tion, a sister's tender helpfulness cannot be placed on exhi- 
bition. The best work of woman is so subtle, so all-pervading, 
that it cannot be gathered together and placed in a show case 
any more than you can gather the ray of light that forms the 



life-giving sunshine, and so this department was disappoint- 
ing though we were not disappointed, for how could it be 
otherwise ? Woman's work as work we found, as it should 
be, placed in competition with other worker's work of its 
kind. In the Art Gallery she is represented by forty one 
artists and sixty-one pictures, the poorest of no mean merit, 
and all comparing favorably with the work of brother artists. 

Looking out a number in our catalogue, a farmer came up 
and inquired, " Can you tell me what that is? " pointing to 
a picture, then turning to Miss Cheritree's " Return of the 
Flock " he exclaimed, " How natural ! I've seen it hundreds 
of times. Seems as though the sheep were moving." His 
admiration of the animals was so evident that we remarked, 
"There is a Rosa Bonheur here." "A what?" he in- 
quired. "A Rosa Bonheur; come this way." He left the 
sheep a little reluctantly, evidently expecting a floral piece. 
Well, if he didn't know Rosa Bonheur, he did know that 
bull — " Just perfect, ma'm, just perfect ! Isn't it wonderful 
how the mind and hand of man can do these things," l»e 
said, and we left Jrim lost in admiration — not of woman's 
work, but of the artist's work. 

We have not space for mention of the really fine paintings 
on exhibition this year. There is Eastman Johnson's " Cul- 
prit, M which needs no hint from the catalogue to tell its 
story. Browns inimitable "Boys," Miss Stewart's " Relic 
of the Past," only to be met with in the south. Simmons's 
" Old Man and Child," and his wife's "Breton Children." 
One can never forget Harberger's " Poet and the Publisher" 
— pure business and clear frenzy. Bourge's "Cold Day," 
which made one long to invest in mittens for the street waifs. 
The human face can here be studied on canvas with every phase 
of feeling delineated ; marine paintings many and excellent, 
landscapes full of peace and plenty. Altogether it is the 
finest collection we have ever seen in the Exposition. 



Faith and Works. 

Prof. Max M filler, in a lecent address, said : 
" I may claim that in the discharge of my duties for forty years (as pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford) 1 have devoted as much 
time as any man living to the study of the sacred books of the East. And 
I veuture to tell this meeting what I have found to be the one key note — 
the one diapason, so to speak— of all these so-called sacred books, whether 
it be the Veda of the Brahmins, the Puranas of Siva and Vishnu, the 
Koran of the Mohammedans, the Zendayesta of the Buddhists, — the one 
diapason, the one refrain that you will find through all, is salvation by 
works. They all say that salvation must be purchased, must be bought 
with a price ; and that the sole purchase money must be our own works 
and deservings. Our own hoiy Bible, our sacred book of the East, is from 
beginning to end a protest against this doctrine. Good works are, indeed, 
enjoined upon us in that sacred book of the East far more strongly than in 
any other sacred book of the East ; but they are only the outcome of a 
grateful heart — they are only a thank-offering, the fruits of our faith. They 
are never the Tansom-money of the true disciples of Christ. Let us not 
shut our eyes to what is excellent and true, and of good report in these 
sacred books, but let us teach Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, that 
there is only one sacred Book of the East that can be their mainstay in 
that awful hour when they pass all alone into the unseen world." 

When the welfare of the soul is made to depend upon 
something else (no matter what) than downright effort toward 
upright life, the spiritual energies weaken by disuse. Faith 
may grow strong, but the soul's best faculties will grow weak. 
Christ may appear larger, as bearer of the burdens of a world ; 
but the souls of men, no longer struggling for that which has 
been purchased for them by another, will dwindle and grow 
small. If the opinion of Professor Milller were not biased by 
previous theological education, his statement would place the 
Bible far below the Oriental scriptures in point of ethical 
value. We can but feel that this Orientalist has given fresh 
study to other bibles, and traditional acceptance to the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures. Is not Micah's " What doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God," a native strain in 
Hebrew prophecy? And did not Jesus strike the central 
note of his gospel when he said, " Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father?" What means the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
and the Sermon on the Mount ? 
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Insight. 

The doubt of man is uttered loud, 

With reason bold, in language proud ; 

His insight is the spirit's word, 

Whose still, small voice the few have heard. 

It has no logic to persuade, 
. Nor lofty theories to aid ; 

It soars above the schools' pretense, 
Itself its only eloquence. 

" I am," it breathes, " and Thou must be, 
Both of one vast immensity, 
The one in all, the all in one, 
Never to end, never begun. 

" Of one with heaven's most distant star, 
The grain of sand, the prism's bar ; 
The life of love, the death of hate, 
The destiny of small and great. 

" We live, and live, and ever live ! 
We give, and give, and ever give ! 
Till the vast, teeming circle ranged, 
And I and Thou no more estranged, — 

" Till I and Thou no more are known 
In the fixed wholeness of the One." 
Above, beyond the schools' pretense 
This, insight's simple eloquence." 

Sarah E. Burton. 



Was It Honest? 

In Unity of August 6, we had an editorial under the above title which 
has awakened some discussion, and already has been referred to briefly in 
our columns by different correspondents. The principle discussed is an 
important one, and we make room gladly, therefore, for the two following 
communications, printed in their order of reception. We wish we could 
go on with the subject. Indeed, it was our intention at first to follow 
these communications with a discussion somewhat at length, perhaps in 
two or three articles ; but we must defer it for the present. We, however, 
earnestly invite thought to the matter; and we will simply put theie ques- 
tions: If a manufacturer has to hire workers, there are two questions he can 
ask himself; one is, How little can I get them for ? the other is, How 
much can I pay them and leave myself a fair margin of payment for my 
time, my work, my knowledge, and my risk ? Now we ask, 

1. — Are these questions always identical ? 

2. — If not, which is the right, just and noble question ? j. v. b. 



Editor of Unity: — Is it dishonest to take 'advantage of 
another's ignorance? 

Is it dishonest to buy a corner lot for a thousand dollars and 
sell it for two or five or ten thousand ? Is it dishonest for a 
numismatist to take an old coin for its face value and sell it 
for its market value ? 

I am in a horse car and hand the conductor a dollar. He 
gives me in change an old cent which I recognize at once as 
rare — worth perhaps several dollars, (no matter how much — 
more than a cent at any rate). The conductor doesn't know 
its value, but I do. Is it dishonest for me to say nothing and 
keep it ? If he gives me too much (making a mistake in 
counting), all would agree that it would be dishonest in me 
to take it; but isn't there an essential difference in the two 
cases ? 

To come nearer to the case in hand : Suppose I should buy 
up a library of a widow (poor or rich, it makes no difference), 
her husband's library. I buy it in the lot. I send it home and 
find in it one rare book which would sell for a large sum ; 
more perhaps than I paid for the lot. Is it dishonest for me 
to keep it and say nothing to her of its market value ? 

And even if I know wnen I buy the library that such a book 
is in it, and the widow did not suspect its value, if I pay what 
she asks, is it a dishonest act ? 



Suppose I deal in stocks. I learn from private sources that 
the value of a certain property is more than the selling price 
of the stock would indicate ; am I dishonest if I buy that stock 
at the asking price, even though I may be sure that the special 
information which I have concerning it will soon be public 
property and the prire of the stock be advanced in conse- 
quence ? 

In short, may not the question, " Is it honest ? " apply to 
many transactions which daily pass unquestioned ? 

Is not the sagacity of merchants in every line of business 
dependent on the knowledge which they have? 

Say I am a dealer in rubber, or coffee, or oil, or tobacco. 
I learn in advance of my neighbors in my line of business, 
something about the crop or the supply which leads me to ex- 
pect an advance in price, and I quietly buy up all I can of the 
commodity, knowing very well that if they knew what I know 
they would not sell at present prices. Is it dishonest in me 
to take advantage of their ignorance ? 

And is not that the whole question ? If it is the question 
(and I think it is), I am afraid that many business transactions 
which are not criticised would be open to it. 

I do not say that you are not right ; and it may delight 
your heart to see that the pregnancy of your thought is recog- 
nized. I believe you meant and mean just that — to arraign 
the methods of business in the Court of Conscience. And if, 
on a fair trial, the case cited in Unity can be adjudged 
"dishonest," "ignoble," "mean," "base" and "fraudu- 
lent," (and to my mind the first term includes all the others), 
then I think all the others cases which I have supposed must 
be placed in the same category. 

I do not admire the attitude of the poor man whose act you 
placed against the acts of the scholars. 

He purchased his book of a merchant who got all he could 
out of him for it, and there seems something pitifully morbid 
in the act of the poor fellow returning to give back what was 
really his. Fair dealing doesn't require that we should give 
our neighbor more than his due ; and the bargain was fairly 
made. g. b. f. 

Editor of Unity: — Your issue of Aug. 6th contained an 
article with the heading, "Was it Honest?" which questions 
business methods and principles, and draws inferences from 
given business incidents which, in my judgment, are not war 
ranted in reason and common sense. Having waited a reasona- 
ble length of time for some professional writer to show the 
fallacy of the position assumed in the article referred to, with- 
out seeing anything on the subject, I feel constrained to reply 
to the article as best I may, from a business standpoint. 

If we were to follow the kind of honesty recommended by 
the writer, we should put the world back a thousand years, 
make the grossest injustice the rule of life, and offer a premium 
on ignorance. 

The honest possessor of property, or anything valuable, has 
the right to determine the terms upon which he will dispose 
of it. Take the case mentioned by the writer of the article. 
The keei>er of a second-hand book stall, in the course of busi- 
ness, has become the possessor of an old book which cost him 
but a trifle, and he decides that jt is worth to him ten cents, 
and sells it for that sum, making a satisfactory profit on the 
transaction. The purchaser happens to know an old book 
crank who will give a large sum for it. The whole question 
seems to be, who shall reap the benefits of knowledge? If 
not the possessor of it, who has, mayhap, come into possession 
through years of patient, plodding study, and the con- 
sumption of much midnight oil, who should? To illus- 
trate : A minister has qualified himself to write instructive 
sermons through years of study, observation and heart culture, 
and he finds a congregation that is able and willing to pay 
$100 for each sermon delivered on Sunday morning. Another 
minister, equally able in every way, only succeeds in dispos- 
ign of his sermons at |io each. Has he not the right so to 
sell them? Who shall say nay? " They are worth $100 each, 
and you shall not commit the injustice of giving that congre- 
gation a sermon worth $100 for the paltry sum of $10." 
Does the fact that his wares are sermons cut any figure? In 
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the book sale referred to, it was the information that brought 
the money, not the book. 

A doctor cuts off a man's leg, and gets $250 for it. It was 
done in an hour. What brought the money ? Not the hour's 
labor, but the knowledge of human anatomy. 

An attorney is consulted by a client. One hour is spent in 
the consultation, and a fee of $ 100 is received. Information 
was imparted in the transaction, and brought the fee. Was 
it honest? The aged bibliophile with his gray hair and spec- 
tacles possessed information, and that was what brought the 
money. He had honestly come into possession of that infor- 
mation. Should he freely give to a sluggard what has cost 
him years of work, and thus foster laziness ? Such a course 
would have been in direct opposition to the rules recom- 
mended by the charity organizations which, as we understand 
them, require that objects of charity, even, shall be compelled 
lo honestly earn what they receive. 

The writer of the article referred to strenuously opposes 
the rule of values that " a thing is worth what it will fetch." 

Was the old book referred to worth $500, simply because 
it sold for that sum ? Very likely, some of the friends and 
heirs cf the purchaser, when they heard of the transaction, 
said, " We will have a servitor appointed for grandfather — he 
has softening of the brain ; he actually threw away $500 on an 
old worthless pamphlet, bought at a second-hand book store 
for tea cents ; there will not be one cent of his large fortune 
left to bury him with if he is permitted to go on at this rate 
throwing away his money.' ' Take the case of the dishonest 
knave (the writer of this article puts him in another category) 
who sold a customer, who had confidence in him, a book for 
three shillings more than it was worth, and then feeling con- 
science-stricken after sleeping on it, undertook to mend mat- 
ters by dividing his ill-gotten gains with the wealthy mer- 
chant from whom he bought the book. I think the case bears 
the stamp of improbability, as such a knave and fool would 
never have had money enough to have bought a book upon 
which he could have made three shillings in addition to a fair 
profit. Let us see the papers in the case. 

To my mind, the article, to put it mildly, savors of a senti- 
mentality that would condemn to total destruction all fishes 
that live upon each other, and compel us to eat the poor trash 
that obtain their food by sucking up mud from the bottom of 
the stream; that would destroy all birds of prey, because they 
destroy the weaklings and thus make progress possible ; that 
would override the laws of the Almighty that decree " the 
survival of the fittest." 

Is it " dignified " for a man to know? I say it is dignified 
to know ; and so long as the necessity to live is upon us, it is as 
dignified to obtain a living by our knowledge as by handlabor. 

In neithe' of the cases cited did any one " get something 
for nothing.' ' The facts do not warrant any such conclusion, 
and "repeating it over and over again " will not make it true. 
"A man is not heard for his much speaking." How much 
worse is it to get a book for $j that may be sold for $30, than 
to get a jack-knife or a stew-pan from a friend in the business, 
who will sell at wholesale price to us, and thus cheat some un- 
known retail dealer out of his legitimate profits? If there 
was dishonesty in one transaction, there would be in the other. 

Is every person who shops all over a city hunting for " bar- 
gains," because their necessities and purses are of unequal 
length " mean," " base," " ignoble? " No. It is commend- 
able to obtain by fair means the most we can for our money, 
because it means health, comfort, information and power for 
ourselves and families. 

Emerson says, as we believe with great force and truthful- 
ness, " it is as impossible for a man to be cheated by any one 
but himself as for a thing to be and not to be at the same 
time." But let us suppose that the looked-for millenium 
has arrived, when no man will sell a thing for more than 
it is worth, or receive it for less than it is worth. Mr. 
A. has a horse for which he has no use, and desires to dis- 
pose of it. He is young, sound, gentle and speedy. He 
meets Mr. B., who desires to purchase such a horse as is 
owned by Mr. A., and inquires the price. $ 150 is named by 
Mr. A. as the value of his horse. Mr. B. says the horse is 



worth ^250, and I will give you that for him; but Mr. A. is 
conscientious and refuses to take more than a thing is worth. 
Mr. B. is equally conscientious, and refuses to receive a thing 
for less than it is worth, and as they are unable to agree, they 
part — Mr. A. to continue to keep a thing which he does not 
want, and Mr. B. to go without a thing which he does want — 
that each may indulge a monumental conceit in regard to 
their judgment of values. What a millenium that will be ! 
It is a satisfaction to us to know that we shall not live to 
enjoy it. 

Business. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



Fifty Years of Emerson. 

"THE AMERICAN SCHOIAR." (1837.) 
"THE DIVINITY 9CHOOL ADDRESS." (1838.). 

All in the class are supposed to read each essay before the 
meeting and to memorize some great line from the portion 
taken ior the evening's study. To make the reading careful, 
better write out a brief analys s of the essay. 

The page references are to the recent " Riverside" Edition 
of Emerson's Works. As editions vary, it is a good plan to 
number the paragraph?. Both the essays to be studied are in 
Vol. I. The recent editions of the " Poems " contain sixty 
pages of poems not found in earlier editions : where such 
poems are referred to, the page is named. 

General references on Emerson and the Transcendental 
Movement in New England : — 

Cabot's Memoir of Emerson, by far the best. 

Cooke's Memoir of Emerson. 

Holmes's Memoir of Emerson. 

Genius and Character of Emerson. (The Concord Lectures 
for 1884.) 
/ Conway's " Emerson at Home and Abroad." 

Frothingham's " Transcendentalism in New England." 

Emerson's own essays: "Transcendentalism," (Vol. I.); 
"New England Reformers," (Vol. III.); " Historic Notes," 
and "Chardon St. Convention." (Vol. X.) 

The Theodore Parker, George Ripley, Alcott, Thoreau and 
Margaret Fuller books. 

Essays on Emerson by Morley, Matthew Arnold, Grimm, 
Lowell (in "Study Windows,") Whipple, Stedman, Bur- 
roughs, Bartol, Harris, Mead, and others. 



"The American Scholar." (1837.) 

"This Address was our Intellectual Declaration of Independence." — 
(Doctor Holmes.) 

'•An event without any former parallel in our literary annals. What 
crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with eager heads, 
what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent!" — 
(Lowell.) 

First evening, pages 83-100 (paragraphs 1-29). 

Introductory Poem. "The Song of Nature," read aloud, 
with interpretation. 

Paper. "American Literature Fifty Years Ago." 

Great Sentences. A quick, round-the-classs exercise. Each 
from memory give the noblest sentence he finds in these 
eighteen pages. 

Analysis of Essay. Its three parts. Two of the class read 
their outlines of the essay, the others comparing their own. 

Discussion on "Self- Education, the Upbuilding of a Man* ' : — 

(1) The three teachers. Has he not left out one? Which 
is the head teacher? Is a rounded, complete man becoming 
more possible or less possible ? 

(2) The human passion for unity. (Here he speaks of 
nature as the source of man's science ; as source of his poetry, 
see "Literary Ethics," pp. 162-4, * n this same volume.) What 
is Emerson's constant doctrine of the highest unity ?) 

(3) World-books, — spite of what he says, are there none ? 
Bibliolatry : public idol books ? any private ones ? ( Lowell's 
poem, "Bibliolatres.") Book-gluttony, and its remedy. 
(Bacon's essay " Of Studies.") Too busy reading to think vs. 
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too busy thinking to read. What, according to Emerson, is the 
sole use of a book? "I see that Plato has some of my 
thoughts.' ' What have been the three most creative, epoch- 
making books to you in your life? I ell ihe truth about it ! 

(4) The " unconscious cerebration/' the mental chemistry, 
that transmutes experience into wisdom, — what can you say 
about it? Does your experience confirm p. 97 (paragraph 

24)? 

(5) How many words, probably, in your daily vocabulary? 
Shakespeare was Shakespeare with how many words? 

(6) Are our leaders in America usually ' ' self-educated ' ' 
men? Are " practical " men and women the best thinkers? 
And reverse that question. 

Closing Poem. "Culture." 

References. 

Kindred essays by Emerson on the Scholar, — " Literary 
Ethics," Vol. I. "The Man of Letters, " Vol. X. "The 
Scholar," Vol. X. "Literary Ethics," given the next year 
(1838), echoes the leading thought of this Address, and is it 
not a nobler essay ? 

Kindred poems, — " The Sphinx ;" poem — preface to essay 
on " Wealth," Vol. VI. (net jn " Poems "); "At Home (p. 
280); "Books" (p. 274.) 



second evening, pages 101-115 (paragraphs 30-43). 



More of Concord in the poems, — "My Garden" (Waiden 
Pond); "Two Rivers;" "Hamatreya;" "Concord Hymn;" 
"Dirge." Also in chaps. 1 and 2 of "Nature," Vol. I., and 
in the other "Nature," Vol. III., p. 166. 

Other poems on self-reliance and heroism, — "The Fable;" 
"Give All to Love;" "Sursum Corda;" "Voluntaries" III., 
IV., V.; "Heroism;" "Character;" "Power" (p. 242); 
"Heaven" (p. 297). 



Introductory Poem. "Musketaquid." 

Paper. "Concord: One Little Town and its Great 
Men." 

Great Sentences. The noblest sentence each one finds in 
these fifteen pages, — from memory. 

Discussion on "Self- Reliance:" — 

(1.) Self-reliance a constant emphasis of Emerson; does 
he exaggerate it ? Is it the mother of all virtues and of the 
best service? "Whoso would be a man must be a non-con- 
formist." Is lack of self-trust the mark of the American? 
What, on the other hand, is the great New Testament em- 
phasis? Has Emerson an equal sense of this ? Are " indir 
vidualism" and "otherism" — each for all — opposites? Which 
of the two is the growing emphasis to-day ? Do you under- 
stand his "reason" for self-trust (paragraphs 35, 36)? 

(2.) One's potentialities. With conscious, sub-conscious, 
unconscious powers, do we "know ourselves?" Is it true — 
or too good to be true — that every one is a poet, a genius, 
a hero, in posse} "Our chief want in life — is it not some- 
body who can make us do what we can ?' ' 

(3.) Hero-worship, — has Emerson rightly read the secret 
of it? 

(4.) The Hero-Scholar: note his stern self-discipline, 
his lofly functions; for this is autobiographic of Emerson's 
own ideal. Did he make his ideal real ? Seer, prophet, poet, 
philosopher, scholar, reformer, saint, — what name best fits 
him? 

(5.) "The milk in the pan:" is literature growing poetic 
and religious, then ? The poet as the seer of the world. Do 
the book-keepers know of the "eternal law" exemplified in 
ledgers? (See "Compensation" in Vol. II. p. in.) 

(6.) The best age to be born in ? Is ours an age of "in- 
troversion," and of "revolution?" Have the "auspicious 
signs" of 1837 come true? 

(7.) Can you understand the impression caused by this 
Address, the "breathless aisles," etc., — Lowell'sand Holmes's 
words above? "Declaration of Independence" from what? 

Scripture Passages. Are there any passages in this essay 
noble enough for pulpit-reading ? What is the quality that 
makes a "Scripture" passage? 

Closing Poem. « 'The Titmouse. ' ' 

References. 

Kindred essays by Emerson, — "Literary Ethics," Vol. I., 
"Self Reliance," Vol. II. Thirty years later (1867) Emer- 
son again addressed the Phi Beta Kappa Society, — the rich 
essay called the "Progress of Culture," in Vol. VIII. 



Unity Club Day at the First Annual Sunday-school 
Institute. 

The idea of a Western Sunday-school Institute, under the 
auspices of the W. U. S. S. S., is a happy one, and implies 
more practical, thorough study and work in all directions, and 
will be of especial value to Sunday-school teachers. And the 
Unity Club session will also mean institute work for that new, 
lively, and growing organization. What is the Unity Club 
for? how is its work done? who will tell us how to study 
Browning, the masters in art, or Emerson ? these are the ques- 
tions eastern people are constantly asking. Probably the west 
has got beyond these preliminary and commonplace questions; 
possibly, some are among inquirers for light ; and if so, it 
will be a grand opportunity for officers and committees of 
Unity Clubs, and all interested members, to get help by at- 
tending the Chicago Institute, to be held in the Third church, 
Rev, J. V. Blake, pastor, Nov. 8-10. Unity Clubs should 
be organized where not already in existence, in order to be 
represented at the Chicago meeting, and to join the Bureau. 
Every church should have a Unity Club, as it should a Sun- 
day-school, or a charity organization. There are several 
weeks to elapse before the institute meets; but it will take all 
that time for the clubs to get organized, or re-organized, for 
the season's work ; and, at le;*st, on the intellectual side of 
club work, the western men will have something most excel- 
lent in the proposed exhibition of eight types of Unity Club 
studies, to present to clubs new and old. The topics are, 
Emerson, Social Politics, Art, Travel, Philosophy, Browning, 
Great Novels, Miscellaneous. What a feast for the gods will 
be here ! And besides these studies, we shall learn something 
of the undeveloped sides of Unity Club work, which we sus- 
pect will give us even grander conceptions of the Club, and 
its work in the churches, and in the community, as a social 
and a religious factor. ' Perhaps we are too far away from the 
Unity Club hub to catch the inspiration of its life and work, 
anfl may not indulge sufficiently in hope and confidence in its 
importance in the churches, but with the prophets and apos- 
tles of all good and growing things, right on the spot, there 
will be no failure in club representation at the Institute, and 
no lack of purpose and of point in the spirit and work of 
the meeting. a. j. r. 

THE HOME. 



Proverb Sermons.— III. 

Proverb. — Look not a gift horse in the mouth. 

But why not? Proverbs I think are a kind of moral 
scripture, for they come out of the human heart when long 
enough it has applied itself to lift; which is to say that they 
have a sacred source and a sacred object. Therefore it is not 
well to flout any proverb, but to search into it, tor it is like 
to be truth and wisdom good for us to follow. Nor, I think, 
have I met any which are only worldly-wise, crafty or selfish. 
Wherefore I shall not be like to err if I take my text freely 
on trust, and ask simply why we should not look a gift horse 
in the mouth, — believing that truly it is so, since the human 
heart has said it in a proverb, though in a way a little both 
rough and humorous. 

To look a horse in the mouth is to look for his age by 
means of his teeth, which is to search narrowly into his value, 
— how strong he may be, how long likely to live, and what 
he will fetch in the market. Now, if he be a gift horse,* then 
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to go straightway to his mouth is to be busy more with the 
value of the gift than with the good will of the giver. For 
to run to the horse's mouth is to run apart from the friend 
who has given the horse, which no man will do if he think 
more of the stem of love than of any frait that buds on it. 
Therefore the proverb is a homely form for this precept, that 
we should be busy with gratefulness for the giving and not 
with looking for the value of the gift. The proverb is a part 
of the scripture of gratitude, wherever that be found written. 
What virtue is richer or more comely than gratitude, or 
better to moor to if one wish to be steadied amid tossing 
waves ? A man may be honest and hateful; for he may give 
every one his due and pay what he owes while he begrudges 
it. But if a man be of grateful spirit, I see not how he can 
be very perverse in any way, nor how his frailties, though 
they be many, can be hateful or cruel ones. Shakespeare has 
a good saying — " Thanks, the exchequer cf the poor/" — which 
fastens close to Jesus' sparable of the widow's mite; for though 
thanks be a poor man's payment, not all the riches of the rich 
can pay so much. 

Ungratefulness is the sin of a soul which yet is in a mean 
and little state, not having come to good size an 1 shape. 
Persons who get kenneled, if so I may speak, in this state 
suffer a long puppy-hood; for often I have marked that young 
dogs, when they have lost their first floss and grace, have an 
ugly, awkward, shorn and (whatever be their blood) currish 
season, before they get the ease, motion and mantle of full 
growth. Now, though the body goes straight along its way 
to become adult, the soul may stay half made, or even very 
little made, a long time; then it will be ungrateful for good 
things given, snapping at them currishly and swallowing them 
too greedily to taste the flavor of love in them. Now this I 
say not as first I thought it; for at first I said to myself — In- 
gratitude is the sin of a mean soul. But I like not to admit 
any mean soul, but only unmade persons. Now if an un- 
finished house could help finish itself, and would not, then its 
half made state would be a mean state. So an unmade soul 
which works not to finish itself is in a mean state, and un- 
gratefulness is a trait of it. There are faults of large states of 
soul, like sins of ambition, of over-generosity, of education 
or love of learning, or of whatever other noble trait may be 
mentioned; for all may be turned awry; but ingratitude is the 
sin of a little and mean state which has nothing noble in it, 
but is all groveling and base. 

Now what, in a word, is this mean state of soul ? It is this 
— to be locked up in self, as a puppy not yet has grown into 
duty to his master nor to a sense of having a charge nor in- 
deed to ought but his sleep, his play, his milk and his bone. 
Is it not plain that the mean state of a soul is its being turned 
wholly to itself? For here it stands in the midst of immen- 
sity spread on the earth, and of infinity in the heavens and in 
man; yet it chooses to be busy with just itself, turning from 
the immensity to a very little portion. Surely this is a great 
meanness. 

Now of this mean and paltry state of the soul there are two 
sorts. The first sort is simply selfishness. This always makes 
a man ungrateful; for it will lead him straightway to the 
mouth of the gift horse to see what his value is, and by this 
he will judge of the gift, thinking how much he has gotten, 
and what it will bring him at a sale if he wish. But when he 
has looked into the mouth of the gift and settled its price, 
whatever feeling he may have for the giver I know not how to 
name and mayhap our language lacks a noun for it; for surely it 
is not gratefulness, but a kind of pay men t which he has measured 
by the teeth. True gratitude is a leap of the heart to meet the 
heart that lies in the gift. A shrewd observer has said that 
"every one takes pleasure in returning small obligations, 
many go so far as to acknowledge moderate ones, but there is 
hardly any one who does not repay great obligations with in- 
gratitude." If this be so (though a sadness to think it is), 
this is because of looking the gift in the mouth, which is the 
same as pricing the favor and not the heart in the favor. He 
who receives knows not how to return the benefit with love, 
and he will not render an equal bounty, because that would 



deprive himself; thus great benefits he is content to receive 
with great sel fishness. Also when selfishness puts out grati- 
tude, this will be shown by the forgetting of past good turns 
if any ill turn be done. But as Confucius's disciples said of 
him that "if he saw one good in a man he forgot a hundred 
evils," so, conversely, the eye of a grateful disposition soon 
will cease Jto see an ill done us against the light of many 
past kindnesses. If, having received benefits, we are 
not helped thereby to bear with the hurt, of what effect are 
they? 

The second soit of meanness is vanity, conceit, foolish 
pride and vainglory, which the apostle has called well the 
thinking of ourselves more highly than we ought to think. 
For humility is not to set ourselves at naueht, to make light 
of ourselves, or abase ourselves, as some think, but with pure 
justice of mind to set oneself in one's true place. Does any- 
thing more affect a man's thoughts through and through than 
his way of esteeming himself? For if he think of himself too 
highly, he will esteem others too little, which is blindness both 
to justice and to gratitude ! and it he be wholly well pleased 
with what he has in his mind, he will miss the wisdom and 
knowledge spread around him, which is to be ignorant. Now 
if a man by reason of his own vainglory be unjust, blind to 
greatness, and ignorant (a sorry lot of bad things to be heaped 
in one person), how can he give sweet and tender gratitude? 
If he have no humility, but float high on his own thoughts of 
himself, it is hard to see how he can be grateful; for he will 
think the favors he gives very fine and precious by reason of 
his own fine state; but what he has from others, he will think 
not so worthy, and no more than he deserves, if indeed so 
much. Therefore, it is sure he will exact much gratitude but 
render littl$. 

Some will have it that obligation is a kind of shame. At 
least, if not in words they declare such a rule, yet they act by 
it, and seem unhappy to be beholden to any one, as if they 
had gone into prison or restraint. But in this point a double 
wisdom is needed; for sometimes to accept obligation is noble, 
and sometimes base. To be ashamed of obligation to a friend 
is very ungenerous. Seneca said well that hurry to repay a 
benefit is a kind of ingratitude; and a preacher has written 
that " the grateful person being still the most severe exactor 
of himself, not only confesses but proclaims his debt " — which 
is true, and also a high saying; for if it be a beauty, grace or 
goodness in our friend to benefit us, nob only we are ungrate- 
ful if we feel it not in our hearts, but if we bear it not in our 
mouths to the spread of his good name, we are thievish. 
Either take no favor from a friend (which surely is not good 
friendship), or be glad under it. 

{Concluded next week.) 



Didn't Like the Kite. 

A flock of wild geese flying over Waterbury, Conn., the 
other day, saw one of the kites which the Waterbury boys were 
flying. This particular kite was up very high and the geese 
objected to it. They circled about it two or three times, and 
then four of their number, seemingly delegated for the pur- 
pose, attacked the kite and tore it into shreds, and then went 
on their way. — New York Sun. 



He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverend feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 

Longfellow 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Wichita, Kan.- -It is nearly 800 miles from 
Chicago, as the road runs. And here a Unity 
Sunday Circle was formed at the close of the 
afternoon service, October 2. A president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and an executive committee 
were chosen, and several resolutions were passed. 
It was voted that the proceedings be reported in 
Unity, fiom which you will probably hear later. 
The western secretary, J. R. Effinger, was present 
by invitation, and will return to them on Sunday, 
October 9. The congregations were unexpectedly 
good, numbering about 50. The singing was 
hearty, and the *$prit de carp 6f the people was 
delightful to witness. This interest had been 
carefully fostered for months by the P. O. Mission 
from our Chicago headquarters and from Geneseo, 
and the results so far are most encouraging. 
Wichita is already the largest city in Kansas, ac- 
cording to my informant, and growing " at the 
rate of a thousand a month." It is claimed that 
it lies in " the garden spot of the the world, and 
that Kansas is destined to be the nchest state in 
the union. It is none too soon to begin our work 
there. 

Chicago— Freiberg's opera house on Twenty- 
second street, between State street and Wabash 
avenue, was the scene last Sunday afternoon of an 
event important and novel,— nothing less than the 
inaugural meeting of the first African Unit-nan 
society in the world. Rev. Bird Wiikins, a young 
colored preacher, who came to Chicago about two 
years ago as pastor of the Bethesd a Baptist church, 
has worked his way out of the popular theology, 
and carried the bulk of his congregation with him. 
A few weeks ago some dissension was stirred up 
in that church by the efforts of influential Baptists 
on the outside, and Mr. Wiikins wisely chose the 
independent course of resigning his pastorate. 
Three-fourths of the members of his church have 
followed him, and the attendance last Sunday 
afternoon included over a hundred of his own 
people, with a sprinkling of sympathizing friends 
from the various Unitarian churches of the city. 
The principal address was delivered by Rev. 
James Vila Blake, who stated with depth and 
comprehensiveness, as well as earnestness and 
simplicity, the leading principles of the new faith 
to which the people before him are aspiring. 
Rev. David Utter followed with a few well chosen 
words of sound advice, after which Mr. Wiikins 
read the articles of fellowship of the new church, 
which were stated in language taken substantially 
from the resolutions passed last May by the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. He also read letters 
of sympathy and encouragement from Mrs. Pru- 
dence Crandall, Rev. Thomas G. Milsted and 
others. The outlook of the new movement seems 
most encouraging, and it starts out with the full 



sympathy and co-operation of the Unitarians of 
Chicago. We shall hope to give further news of 
Mr. Wiikins and his church ere long. 
—Union Teachers' Meeting, Monday noon. Sub- 
ject, "Jesus Entering on His Ministry." Mr. 
Jones, leader. Luke iv, 14-30. The synagogues 
were simple buildings, erected so as to look toward 
Jerusalem The organization of the congregation 
was very simple. The priests never had anything 
to do with the synagogues ; they were confined to 
the temple at Jerusalem. The passage from Isaiah 
read by Jesus in the synagogue seems not just the 
same as it now stands in the Old Testament, but 
still it is plain what passage is meant. Noticeable 
that Jesus stopped just where he did ; for if he had 
read on he would have read, "And the day of the 
vengeance of our God." But Jesus never preached 
this. It seems as if he stopped short of this clause 
because he did not wish to read it, not liking it. 
Attention was called to the Pauline, pro- Gentile 
character of this story, for it was the assertion of 
Jesus that a Gentile man and woman had been pre 
ferred by the prophet to Hebrews that seemed to stir 
up the small riot that followed. The principle 
that a prophet is not known in his own country 
must not be pushed far; a very great and true 
prophet is revered by those close about him. 

Arcadia, Wis.— The October session of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other In 
dependent Churches closed on Thursday evening, 
October 6. In addition to the ministers of the 
state of Wisconsin, there were present S. M. 
Crothers, of St. Paul, H. M. Simmons, of Minne- 
apolis, H. D. Stevens, of Indianapolis, George 
Batchelor, of Boston, and J. R. Effinger, of Chi- 
cago. The opening sermon was by H. M. Sim- 
mons, on Tuesday evening. Wednesday forenoon 
was given Up to business, including reports from 
the churches and the field at large. The agent of 
the American Unitarian Association and the sec- 
retary of the Western Conference were called on, 
and responded briefly. They struck hands cor- 
dially, and even slept in the same bed without 
falling tut. There were sermons by Batchelor 
and Crooker, and essays by Forbush, Earl, 
Stevens and Crothers. Unavoidably we were 
delayed in reaching the conference, and were 
hurried away in the midst of Mr. Stevens's inter- 
esting essay, missing Ci others and Crooker. But 
it was good to be there for a day. It was evident 
that painstaking, earnest work is going on in Wis- 
consin. The two leading ministers work together 
admirably, throwing their united strength into the 
new movements and the weaker churches. One 
side incident of the conference was the planning 
of a meeting in St. Paul on the 17th of next month, 
to mature plans for the organization of a Minne- 
sota Conference. So let it be ! Let us educate a 
state consciousnes of responsibility for organized 
aggressive work wherever we can. The opportu- 
nity before us is full of encouragement. Shall we 
rise to meet it? J. R. E. 



Chicago Preachers.— The last Sunday 
issue of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard 
contains extended sketches of Doctor Thomas, 
Doctor Noble and James Vila Blake, of the 
Third Unitarian church, accompanied by 
counterfeit representations of their faces. Of 
Doctor Thomas itsays: " His peculiar views 
on the inspiration of the Bible and future pun- 
ishment brought him into a conflict with his 
superiors in the church, which terminated in 
1881 with the historical Thomas heresy trial. 
Doctor Thomas held that there was no eter- 
nal punishment for unbelievers, that Christ 
was not crucified to save man, and that the 
Scriptures contained various errors. The trial, 
which lasted several weeks, ended with his 
expulsion from the Methodist church and the 
formation of a strong religious society, styling 
itself the People's church. . . . Com- 
mencing his career as an ardent Abolitionist, 
he has ever had a helpful hand for the poor 
and struggling, and this noble devotion to the 
cause of humanity and justice is probably the 
keystone of his success as a man, a minister 
and a lecturer." 

Of our fellow worker, Mr. Blake, it says: 
41 He graduated from Harvard in 1862 with 



the degree of bachelor of arts. The day after 
his graduation he entered the service of Gov- 
ernor Andrews, of Massachusetts, as one of 
his private secretaries, and remained with him 
until July, 1863, when he entered the divinity 
school at Harvard. . . . Mr. Blake is 
equally well known as an author as he is as a 
clergyman, having written and published a 
volume of lyrical poems, a book of essays and 
a series of clever articles on manual training. 
He is an ardent enthusiast on all matters per- 
taining to education, and works faithfully and 
incessantly to effect practical changes in the 
somewhat impractical curriculum of our pub- 
lic schools." These merited words of praise 
somewhat atone for the libelous character of 
the portraits. 

• Boston. — The Unitarian missionary to Japan 
purposes to meet the Japanese civilization as the 
peer in some respects of the highest European 
civilization, to own the value of Japanese arts, 
literature, morality and habits of inquiry. He will 
offer respectfully to that nation, as he would to a 
competitive school of religion in America, what- 
ever he thinks is superior in Christian beliefs, 
hopes and morality over the faiths he finds held 
by the educated or the ignorant classes of 
Japan. This may prove to be the most successful 
method for a mission to any advanced people. 
— Our very useful body, called the Union of 
Sunday-school Superintendents and Teachers, 
will hold its first sociable meeting a week hence. 
The delegates and guests have a pleasant gather- 
ing in the parlor of our First church, which is 
followed by a sociable collation. Then in the 
chapel the large audience listens to several essays 
and a discussion. Social and religious services 
open and close the exercises. The present is the 
fifth year of the life of the Union, and its vigor 
still increases. The Sunday-school* methods of 
our city and suburbs are made more intelligent and 
uniform by this frequent contact of devoted 
workers. 

Merrill, Wis. — Rev. A. N. Somers writes: 
"Things look favorable for the organization of a 
society within a few weeks. I find here a dozen 
Unitarians who are anxious for a society, and a 
large number deeply interested in anything that is 
liberal and tolerant." Mr. Somers, formerly of 
Jamestown, N. Y., has gone to Merrill for the 
purpose of opening a field for Unitarian work at 
that place. 

The Illinois Conference of Unitarian 
and other Independent Societies will meet at 
Hinsdale, 111., on October 25, 26, and be the 
guests of the little church lately formed there. 
The conference will be twenty-five years old and 
its host seven month's old, — but big enough to 
give a warm welcome to all its ancestry. Further 
announcement next week. 

Jamestown, N. Y. — Sunday, October 2, 
Doctor Townsend's people observed with appropri- 
ate services the second anniversary of their church 
organization. Dr. Townsend preached morning 
and evening to large congregations. 

The Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States assemble* at Washington on December 8. 
Among the speakers will be Chief- Justice Waite, 
Associate -Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court; 
Bishop Coxe, of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
President McCosh, of Princeton ; Senator Joseph 
R. Hawley and' Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist 
Church. 



Tarsus. — Some New York gentlemen witb 
Dr. Howard Crosby at their head, are moving to 
build a monument to St. Paul in this ancient city. 
It is to take the shape of a training school for 
orphans. $2500 have already been raised. This 
is a practical and radical recognition of the worth 
of one who seemed to glory in his batchelorhood. 

St. Joseph, Mo. — A word from this point 
says, "We are slowly gaining ground." It is 
pleasant to think that the pastor, C. E. Roberts, is 
soon to have his brother, Rev. J. E. Roberts, as 
his nearest ministerial brother and exchange at 
Kansas City. We shall expect the Roberts family 
to hold high the banner of liberal thought in the 
1 Missouri valley. 
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In the conduct of the intellect, Emerson says," the ground 
position is, that the intellect grows by moral obedience^ 

The illustrated London News, republished in New York 
for October 15, contains a pretty picture of Lea Hurst, the 
present home of Florence Nightingale, in Derbyshire, England. 
Miss Nightingale is now sixty-seven years of age, and though 
impaired in health still contmues her studies oi charitable in- 
stitutions, upon the conduct of which she is one of the best 
authorities living. 

Miss C. J. Bartlett recently preached a sermon to All 
Souls church, of Sioux Falls, Dakota, over which she ministers, 
upon " Creeds: Their Use and Abuse," which has been pub- 
lished as a broadside, and from which we clip a suggestive 
sentence : 

"Yes,one of the central and inspiring articles of his faith is in the spiritual 
evolution of humanity — that the spirit of God is abroad in the hearts of 
men to-day as much, yea, more than ever in the past time; that ever the 
light of God's holy truth is shining through wider and wider rifts in the 
clouds of men's ignorance and fear and brutality." 

The newly amended scientific temperance instruction law 
in Michigan took effect September 9. It provides that in- 
struction shall be given in physiology and hygiene with special 
reference to narcotics and their effect upon the human system. 
The instruction shall be given by text-books where the pupil 
is able to read, and as thoroughly as any other studies pur- 
sued in the school. This is a move in the right direction. 
The welfare of the body has too long been placed below the 
education of the mind. In view of the revelations of science 
with respect to the relations of health to morals, we consider 
this measure to be of the highest importance. 

A Hindoo convert to Christianity, in an address before the 
Evangelical Alliance, uttered these words: 

" The elementary branches of an English education ring the death knell 
of the Hindoo shastas. The student soon sees that on a globe 8000 miles in 
diameter, there can not be a mountain 128,000 miles high, as these books 
affirm. With the whole surface of the earth mapped down, and with the 
various waters properly located and designated, there is no room for the 
seas (the 'sea of candy ' and the 'sea of honey') of the Hindoo mythology; 
nor is that forest likely to be found very soon whose falling and decaying 
fruit produces a river larger than the Indus or the Ganges, the perfume 
of which can be perceived for thousands of miles." 

A certain Presbyterian clergyman, quoting the above in a 
sermon, asks: " Why is it that there are in the Bible no ab- 
surdities like these, to be swept away by advancing knowl- 
edge ? M We can conceive that a devout Hindoo, not converted 
to Christianity, might find in our Bible and in current the- 
ology much to which the "death knell " has been rung by 
even "the elementary branches of an English education." 

We clip the following from the Religio-Philosophical Jour- 
nal: 

"The scheme to put God in the United States Constitu- 
tion — which may be called an effort to put God on paper in- 
stead of putting goodness in the soul — has little vitality, but 
Rev. Dr. Gregg, of Park Street church, Boston, lately 
preached a sermon in its favor, of which a paragraph will 
show the quality: 

"If we interpret the Constitution according to its plain reading, it is as- 
suredly a non-religious document. The true God has' no standing in it. 
It offers no more protection to the religion of Jesus Christ than to the re- 
ligion of Buddha. The oath which the President takes in assuming office 



has no mention of God in it, although an appeal to God is the very essence 
of an oath. The absence of the religious character was noted from the 
very beginning, and was the subject of consideration by God-fearing pat- 
riots. What is our duty as Christian citizens in regard to the non -religious 
character of the Constitution ? We should do that which our fathers failed 
to do; we should crown our God and Christianity in the very first sentence 
of the Constitution. We should make it read : < We, the people, in the 
name of God, accepting the Son as our ruler," etc. 



Park Street church is the place where the clergy had a 
prayer meeting in Theodore Parker's day, and one of the 
brethren prayed that the "Lord " would put a hook in his jaws, 
or if nee4 be, remove him out of the way." About the time 
the good Father puts hooks in the jaws of such men as Theo- 
dore Parker, we may look for God in the Constitution, but 
not before." 

The Christian at Work says : 

" In the columns of the able, and we may say admirable organ of the 
Unitarians, the Christian Register \ we find a correspondent repudiating 
the claim that Unitarianisra is founded on the sacred Scriptures. These 
are his utterances : 

'« « Unitarianism no longer bases itself on the Word of Scripture ; but 
the Word of Scripture in the past has been, for many of us, one of its cor- 
ner stones, and is now and always will be a powerful contributor to its 
religious life, is the best stepping-stone from other fields into our ranks, and 
on all these accounts is deserving of having its real meaning brought out 
by us distinct and clear.' " 

Our contemporary declares that the Catholic church holds 
the Scriptures in the same way; and it congratulates its 
Roman Catholic and Unitarian friends on the fact that they 
both use the Scriptures as a stepping-stone. It fails to state, 
however, that for the authority of an infallible Book the 
Catholic church sul)stitutes the authority of an infallible coun- 
cil or Pope ; while the Unitarian knows no infallible authority 
of any sort, but rests its doctrine in the soul's perception, 
which, though fallible, is the o ly torch by which our mortal 
feet can be safely guided. 

The September number of the Antiothian is before us and 
contains some extraefs of Professor Orton's address at the 
funeral of Albert Lester Kellogg, one of the faithful Antioch 
friends and trustees who with Artemus Carter and many oth- 
ers, now of blessed memory, held up the hands of Horace 
Mann. For many years Mr. Kellogg has been a resident of 
Yellow Springs. We let Professor Orton speak for us the 
words that will not only be grateful to the friends of Antioch 
but helpful to all our readers: 

" He had been successful in business. . . . Two children were 
growing up beneath his roof. Their education must be provided for. A 
new college, on a new basis, viz., an ami sectarian basis, was just being 
established in Southern Ohio. At the head of it stood that princely orator, 
scholar, statesman, educator, Horace Mann, head and shoulders above all 
the teachers of his time." 

" This was the opportunity that our friend was waiting for, and which 
he could not fail to accept at whatever cost. He followed Horace Mann 
to Yellow Springs, to Antioch College. . . . His heart was bound up 
in the college, and he experienced his full share of sorrow over the irrep- 
arable loss by the untimely death of Antioch's first and great president." 

" He has gone in and out among us with kindliness and helpfulness and 
good will for all. He has stood loyally by every good work that has bren 
going forward in the state and nation, watchful and observant of public 
affairs and strengthening the entire community by his steadfast courage." 

" The halls of yonder college can testify most eloquently to this persist- 
ent love of knowledge on the part of our Iriend. Term after term and year 
after year, in one or another of the lecture-rooms of the college, even after 
they had passed through their three score years, Mr. and Mrs. Kellog would 
find their places as regular and faithful and prompt in their attendance as 
any members of the classes that were required to be there. What an en- 
couragement to the young peop!e that sat beside them there! " 

" Duty is the strongest and sweetest word in the language." 

" It was the same love of righteousness that colored all his religiou 
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thought, that led him to break with the narrow and arbitrary theological 
school in which he was brought up, and to find a broader and more reason- 
able faith. 

•• He believed in a power in the world that makes for righteousness. 
The world is a good world ; the evils of life are mainly remedial evils ; 
the light that is shining now will shine more and more to a perfect day. 
These were the happy optimistic views that our friend delighted to cherish, 
and in the light of which he went bravely and cheerfully forward to his 
journey's end." 

The Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches, will hold its fourth annual session at Oak- 
land, Cal. , on November 20-23. The day sessions will be 
held at Odd Fellow's hall, northwest corner of Eleventh and 
Franklin streets, the evening sessions in the larger Hamilton 
hall. The Oakland church extends a cordial invitation to all 
delegates, and will provide suitable homes for all. The open- 
ing sermon will be preached by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
General Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, of 
Boston. Hon. Horace Davis will preside, and will read a 
paper on our mission to the Japanese, whose discussion will 
be opened by Rev. A. M. Knapp, the newly appointed mis- 
sionary of the Unitarian body, now on his way to Japan. 
Rev. A. W. Jackson will speak on " Books and Morals ;" Rev. 

B. F. McDaniel on « The Religious Sentiment ; " Rev. T. L. 
Eliot on "Marriage and Divorce, and its Legislation; " 
Doctor Stebbins on "The Future of California Society;" 
Rev. E. M. Wheelock on "The Evolution of Providence; " 
Rev. C. P. Massey on "Our Unitarian Need;" and ad- 
dresses and papers may be expected from Judge M. A. Luce, 

C. A. Murrlock, C. W. Wendte, George H. Greer, and, it is 
hoped, from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston. 

Thb conservatives in the Congregational church evidently 
do not have the whole of public sentiment on their side. 
Doctor Parker, of London, under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, recently addressed an immense congregation 
in Tremont Temple, Boston. At this meeting Mr. Joseph 
Cook offered pmyer, in which he besought the Lord to keep 
error out of the schools of instruction. Doctor Parker in the 
course of his address rebuked the partisan spirit which ex- 
presses itself even in prayer. Whether or not the audience 
perceived the application of the rebuke to the prayer just 
made by Mr. Cook, it evinced sympathy with the sentiment 
by loud applause. Doctor Parker declared that hardly a 
Congregational clergyman in England now teaches the doc- 
trine of endless punishment, and when he affirmed that "the 
Lord's mercy will be found to be larger than the devil's 
malignity" his woids were greeted with tremendous applause. 
The intolerance which finds such free expression in the coun- 
cils of orthodoxy has evidently not found its way very largely 
among the people. When a certain doctrine or line of church 
policy is in danger there can always be found zealous contro- 
versialists to defend conservatism. But the quick feelings of 
the great public heart respond to the sentiment of a larger 
freedom. Ecclesiastical councils are the last and strongest 
bulwarks of conservatism, yet even these are fast crumbling 
before the sweeping tide of public sentiment. 

The New York Independent prints, on its first page, a some- 
what startling article by Maurice Thompson, in which the 
Russian Count Tolstoi, whose writings are attracting so much 
attention, is declared to be nothing short of a socialist, a crank, 
and worse than all, an infidel. The following extracts will 
show the geneial tenor of the article ; from which it is evi- 
dent that although a man teach the very doctrines of Christ 
himself, if he be not in accord with the strict canons of or- 
thodoxy, he may be denounced as a pernicious teacher : 

" Lately criticism has gone to the extent of making a Christian hero of a 
man who openly denies the divinity of Christ, rejects the orthodox view of 
the atonement, and substitutes a refined socialism for the faith, hope and 
charity of the Word of God. ... If the Bible is true, Christ is the 
very Son of God, born of Mary, as told in the simple story, and he it was 
who died that men might live. The divinity of Christ is vital to Christian- 
ity. Without divinity Christ could make no atonement for man. The ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Lord's Prayer are meaningless if Christ was a 
mere man with only a genius for sweetness and light. . . . Tolstoi is 
not only a socialistic crank, but as well a man whose teachings are subtly 
infidel and wholly subversive of government, of property rights, of courts of 



justice, and of personal liberty and safety. . - . Moreover, he rejects 
the peisonality of God the Father, and cares nothing for the Holy Ghost. 
. . ,. Tolstoi's religion and philosophy is being spread broadcast among 
us, with the sanction and approval of high critical authority and labeled as 
containing the true spirit of Christ." 



Secular Press Comment. 

It is interesting to note the comment of the secular press 
upon the recent meeting of the American Board at Springfield. 
The press is the great reflector of public sentiment, and as 
theological weather vanes the following paragraphs are sig- 
nificant : 

What hangs upon the action of the American Board is not the advance 
or retardment of what is called liberal theology. The movement of thought 
in this age is as indifferent to the vote of church councils as an ironclad to 
a peafhooter. What is at stake is simply the future of the board itself. — 
Springfield Republican. 

Fifty years ago the Congregationalists lost their heads over a misstate- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity in unity, and prepared the way for the 
party of Unitarian Congregationalists. It looks as if a similar folly were 
about to be inaugurated among the same people to-day. — Boston Herald. • 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions seems to 
be demonstrating that there is need of considerable missionary work at 
home, beginning among the members of the board itself. Not only bitter, 
but even personal, discussion, full of insinuations, have been lugged into a 
debate upon the question as to whether or not man passes through a pro- 
bationary state after death. It is clear that theologians who indulge in 
such senseless argument concerning something so utterly beyond human 
demonstration are fit subjects for a little probation in this sphere before 
they cross over to the unknown and unknowable. — Omaha Herald. 

The conservatives should use the power which is theirs by force of num- 
bers as not abusing it, and should remember that there is no more effective 
conquering than that of conciliation, especially among the children of the 
same household of faith. If the liberals think that the conservatives have 
manifested any illiberally or intolerance, let them show how liberal they 
can be toward what they deem illiberality, and how tolerant they can be of 
what seems to them intolerance. If the change in policy and methods 
which is sought is of God, it will come in due time, and meantime, the 
thing for every constituent and friend of the American Board to do is to 
banish non-essentials, and vie with each other in carrying onward and for- 
ward the standard of the cross. — Springfield Union. 

The future probation opinions of the present Andover theologians and 
their friends demand recognition by this venerable board of missions. When 
the issue is joined, if the vote was confined to New England alone, there 
is reason to fear that Andover would carry its point, since these states, the 
former home of the theology of Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight and 
Emmons, have now measurably lost sight of the old paths. At the present 
time the religious thought of New England is largely permeated with 
Unitarianism, pure and mixed with rationalism, Universal ism and agnos- 
ticism, while the Boston mental science healers are going back to the old 
pantheism, and to the foggy mysticism of India, for both philosophy and re- 
ligion. But the majority of Congregationalists in the middle and western 
states still, we believe, hold to the faith of their fathers, and no doubt wil 
standby the board as against Andover. — The Interior (Pres.). 



Robert Browning. 

Wh'le so many people who might be in better business have 
been reviving of late in our Unitarian circles, the meaning- 
less and, to a great extent, the baseless sarcasm at the writings 
of Robert Browning and those who are trying to profit by the 
same, it is refreshing to come upon the deliberate word of so 
careful and competent a judge as Rev. Francis Tiffany on so 
significant an occasion as the opening of the Ministers' Insti- 
tute recently held at Princeton, Mass. We have had no time 
or desire to try to answer the jeers that would indicate the 
non-religiousness of an interest in Browning, but we are glad 
to make room for the words of our Massachusetts brother, 
who refers to Browning as : 

" A poet, — the most religious poet, indeed, since Dante, and yet a man 
abreast with all the science of the day, — no material philosophy has ever 
had power to bring him down from that free flight through the empyrean. 
He feels his birthright through the very dower of wings. Of him we may 
proudly say, — 

« Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly painted en the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along.' 

"I speak, of course, of Robert Browning, a teacher at whose feet it would 
be of priceless advantage for us ministers to sit, — nay, to engage in Jacob's 
wrestle with, till the morning breaks, and we wring the blessing. Hjs is 
♦he electric power to emancipate our spirits through making us believe fa 
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the grand diapason of our entire divine human organ, all the stops pulled 
out; through making us believe, not in its intellect alone, but in its passion- 
ate yearnings, its devouring affections, its splendid audacities of spiritual 
courage. 

"Take, for example, his magnificent poem of David seeking to charm 
away with song the melancholy and madness that have overwhelmed the 
mind of Saul. It is the glorification of the essence of human tenderness 
and redeeming mercy, as the Jacob's ladder of ascent to what is kindred 
with, yet infinitely higher than themselves. First, the youthful harpist 
chants in lyric rapture all that bounteous life has given of power, glory, 
joy, splendor of service, to the broken-hearted king. But the day is past 
for these to recall more than a surface light-gleam on the gloomy deep of 
the monarch's mind. And so despair sets in on the baffled consoler's 
heart, the despair our own breasts so piteously know when our yearning to 
succor and help goes to pieces on the shoals of human impotence. No 
help in man, is there help in God ? Sure of his own love, is there no ref- 
uge ot surety in a diviner love, which is also infinite power? Shall the 
created surpass the Creator at the crowning point ? No answer does he 
find to this last, short of the everlasting 'No!' of a soul revolting from 
the impious contradiction of tfce thought. But it is enough. The bands 
of despair are broken, and his spirit leaps in exultation : — 

« I believe it ! 'tis thou, God, that givest, 'tis I who receive ; 
In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe. 
Would I fain, in my impotent yearning, do all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can ? 
See the King ! I would help him, but cannot, the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor, to enrich; 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would, — knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now ! 
Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wilt Thou ! so wilt Thou!' " 



Where Are We? 



The " American Board Extra " of the Springfield Repub- 
lican is before us, containing sixteen compact pages of the 
proceedings and speeches, thirteen solid columns of the names 
of the distinguished attendants, D. D.s and LL. D.s with- 
out number, presidents of colleges, professors and editors of 
fame, — and still the burden of that hot week of discussion 
and controversy related to an obscure theological doctrine, 
upon which no light of scientific evidence or experimental 
proof has ever been thrown or can be thrown, and the weight 
of the Board of Foreign Missions is thrown overwhelmingly 
upon the side of an antique, cruel and infamous doctrine. 
A doctrine that implies that the power that gave being to the 
teeming millions of struggling, stumbling human souls, has 
so limited their scope and prolonged their existence that in- 
evitably an overwhelming majority of the human souls that 
have lived and are now upon the earth must be doomed to 
endless woe, because, perchance, they have not heard of the 
name and fame of Jesus. And to most of them, through no 
fault of their own, this knowledge has been impossible. We 
rub our eyes to assure ourselves that we are awake. We ask 
ourselves if we are living in an age both of science and phi- 
lanthropy. And still these men are right. They are honest, 
consistent interpreters of a system based upon a book, and 
pledged to creeds that can be changed only by discarding 
them. If any body wants to know the conditions upon which 
the great Congregational body of America will send a mes- 
senger of good tidings to benighted realms, let him read the 
following : 

MEMORANDUM FOR CANDIDATES. 

A perusal of the following brief outline of doctrine may perhaps be help- 
ful to candidates in stating their doctrinal views. 

OUTLINE OF DOCTRINE. 

1. The existence of one God, infinite in all perfections, revealed as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

2. The divine authority and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 

3. The divine purposes and providence extending to all persons and all 
events, yet so that individual human freedom and responsibility abide un- 
impaired. 

4. The universal sinfulness of man, by nature destitute of holiness and 
alienated from God, and so exposed to righteous divine condemnation ex- 
cept through redeeming and regenerating grace. 

5. The incarnation of the son of God, and his propitiatory sacrifice upon 
the cross, the just for the unjust, as the only ground of forgiveness of sin. 

6. The resurrection and mediatorial intercession and reign of the glorified 
Lord and Savior. 

7. Salvation provided for all men on condition of repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8. The work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration and sanctification of 
men. 



9. The institution of the visible church, whose sealing ordinances are 
baptism, to be administered to believers and their infant children, and the 
Lord's Supper. 

10. The observance of the Lord's day, the Christian Sabbath, as a day 
of holy rest and worship. 

11. The immortality of the soul, the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the resurrection of the dead, both of the just and the unjust, and the final 
judgment, the issues of which will be determined by the deeds done in the 
body ; so that the wicked will go into punishment, and the righteous into 
life, both of which will be without end. 

Note. — Should there be doubts in relation to any of these doctrines, 
will the candidate please mention the fact in replying to the second ques- 
tion of the manual, in order that opportunity may be given, should it seem 
desirable, for further correspondence or conference upon the matter. 

E K. Alden, Home Secretary. 



The Meeting of the American Board. 

The recent annual meeting of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, at Springfield, Mass., (Oct. 4-8,) is of such 
interest as a "sign of the times," that we give a somewhat 
extended report of the same, and of the issues in debate. 

The Board was established in 18 10. It has grown in wealth 
and resources, and in the extent of its missionary activities 
through all these years, until now it disburses annually nearly 
$600,000. Its revenue is collected mainly from the orthodox 
Congregational churches, though some contributions come 
from Presbyterians. The Board is a close corporation of aao 
members, filling its own vacancies. It holds, therefore, a 
very peculiar position in a Congregational body. While 
drawing its revenue from the churches, the latter have no di- 
rect franchise in the Board. This plan of organization seems 
to have been adopted for greater security of doctrine, the or- 
ganization having originated at a time when there was great 
apprehension from the "new departures' ' in religious thought, 
and a corresponding reaction in favor of the established creed. 
It started also in a company of students in the Andover theo- 
logical school, a school established but a little before with the 
special aim of maintaining the old Calvinistic theology, and 
whose professors,as Mr. Ingersoll once humorously expressed it, 
were enjoined to make solemn promises every five years that 
" They would learn nothing new !" Through ail these years 
the Board has carried on its constantly increasing work, and 
carried it on probably to the general acceptance of the 
churches supporting it. But if the Andover school, with all 
its guards, could not keep out the " new orthodoxy," still less 
could the more popular organizations of the churches do so. 
Close corporations, however, change less easily. The early 
traditions are continued through this self- perpetuating policy. 
And thus there has recently come an open clash between the 
Board and a very considerable part of its supporting constit- 
uency. The administration of the Board is in the hands of a 
Prudential Committee of ten, and a Secretary. Some three 
years ago this committee began to discriminate in its appoint- 
ment of young men as missionaries, rejecting such as seemed 
to have been touched by the " new orthodoxy." and more es- 
pecially declaring itself against any theory that involved a 
future probation. It was not enough that the candidate should 
disavow actual belief in such probation for the heathen ; he 
was not to hold it as a bare hypothesis. In short, he was re- 
quired to know that to those who died out of Christ, God 
would open no door of salvation hereafter. To the statement 
of one woman applicant that she " left the heathen in the 
hands of God," which, in a finite being, would seem a very 
proper thing to do, the Secretary of the Board is reported to 
have replied that this was not " adequate! " More positive 
knowledge was required on her part as to what God would do 
with them hereafter. Such agnosticism was intolerable to the 
Horne Secretary ! 

According to the Secretary's report for the past year, one 
hundred and one persons have been presented to the commit- 
tee for appointment, of whom seventy-one have been accepted. 
Of the thirty not appointed, the reasons for rejection are con- 
fessed to have been doctrinal in the case of seven ; one was 
advised to give more time to his opinion upon the conscious 
existence of the wicked after death, in the light of Scripture ; 
two were poisoned with a belief in the final salvation of all 
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men ; one had doubts as to the personality of God ; and three 
had become infected with the hypothesis of a future proba- 
tion. The meeting at Des Moines a year ago had shown as 
never before the attitude of the Board towards the movement 
of freer thought in the fellowship. The discussion at that 
time helped to define the issues involved, and to clarify 
thought on both sides. The conservative party triumphed. 
, A resolution, however, was adopted, which was calculated to 
meet the grievance felt by the minority. This resolution 
recommended to the Prudential Committee to consider the 
expediency of calling a council of the churches in difficult 
cases turning upon doctrinal views of candidates for the mis- 
sionary service, and instructed the Committee to report upon 
said resolution at the next meeting of the Board. This, if 
passed, " would take away the present aspect of a theological 
court on the part of the Board, and would be in conformity 
with the usage of the churches in the matter of ordination 
and installation in the ministry at home. It would remove what 
to many, and justly, as it seems to us, appears to be an anom- 
aly in the congregational polity ; a close corporation sitting 
in judgment upon the doctrinal views of young men offering 
themselves as ministers in the missionary field, and rejecting 
persons who would be accepted as ministers in many of the 
pulpits at home. The report of the Prudential Committee on 
this resolution, therefore, was to be significant. It would 
how whether that Committee was to yield its assumed func- 
tions, as a court of orthodoxy, in favor of the free councils of 
the churches, or was more determined than ever to retain 
them. The result was what might have been anticipated from 
the temper and tone of the meeting at Des Moines, and the 
temper and tone of most of the stronger journals of the body 
the past year. The Committee reported adversely upon the 
resolution. The report went before the meeting, and after 
earnest discussion, the recommendation of the committee was 
indorsed by a very large majority (no to 19). This was a 
special report of the Prudential Committee, and the indorse- 
ment of it scored a victory for the conservative element in 
the Board. The next day came the report of the committee 
appointed to pass upon the Home Secretary's general report 
for the year, which had already been read before the meeting. 
Here again the issue — what in a double sense may be called 
the burning issue— came to the front. A majority and 
minority report were presented, the former by Doctor Board- 
man, of Chicago theological seminary, the latter by Professor 
Fisher, of Yale theological school. It was five to two. The 
five heartily indorsed the general report of the secretary, and 
sustained the action of the Prudential Committee in all its 
efforts to keep out "heresy" from the foreign field. The 
two dissented from sections of the report, and especially from 
the assumption of the Prudential Committee to be a court of 
final authority in pronouncing upon the theological soundness 
or unsoundness of candidates for the foreign fi Id. 

Upon these two reports there followed a long and earnest 
discussion ; not always close to the issues involved, but in the 
main clear, forcible and interesting. There were strong men 
on both sides, men of logic and with the eloquence of passion. 
At the close the majority report was adopted by a vote of 95 to 
43 (for the minority), 29 not voting. This was probably 
the most representative vote on the main issues involved, and 
marked some gain of the liberal party as compared with its 
showing one year ago at Des Moines. But it was a decided 
victory for the conservatives, so far as victory can be said 
ever to lie in a count of votes when the great questions of re- 
ligion and the soul are under discussion. These questions do 
not long remain settled by the votes of any council or synod. 
Truth is not a corpse on which men sit and hold inquest, but 
a living thing constantly presenting new aspects and develop- 
ments. One thing more remained to be done. The com- 
mittee on nominations for the ensuing year presented a ma- 
jority and minority report. Here again the conservative side 
carried the day. Just before this the committee on the elec- 
tion of new members presented thirteen names — not one of 
them, it is said, representing the liberal side ! It is said that 
on Tuesday morning, before the opening of the Springfield 



meeting, there was a secret conference to which those, and 
those only, who were known to be opposed to a more liberal 
policy of the Board were invited and received by tickets, and 
at which the plan of action afterwards carried out was adopted. 
If so, it is by no means the first time in history that the meth- 
ods of the political caucus have been adopted by ecclesiastical 
bodies, and it will probably not be the last. Your ecclesiastic 
as well as your politician has a genius for " fixing things " 
and seeing in the success of his carefully laid schemes the 
voice of the people or the voice, of God. None so loudly de- 
vout as they who doubt the sufficiency of the human soul, and 
think that truth has no power to commend itself to men. 

And thus closed this important meeting of the American 
Board at Springfield. It was a victory * for ( the old school 
within the fellowship, but a victory that time is sure to reverse. 
It has served to emphasize more than ever the divergent 
thought in the Congregational fold, and which indeed exists 
in all the great fellowships. It marks the tide of more liberal 
ideas setting in upon the shores of inherited creeds. It has 
provoked discussions anew, beginning in the meeting, reported 
over the land, renewed by many a fireside and carried on 
upon many lips — a discussion that, instead of closing the ques- 
tions at issue, will only more and more open them to the light 
of intelligent and free judgment. f. l. h. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Woman's Medical College. 

The "Woman's Medical College of Chicago " is an insti- 
tution with a history, and a very interesting one, too, em- 
bodying the tale of many obstacles, all bravely overcome. 
At first it did not even own a home, and during the opening 
course of lectures, given in 187 1, moved so often that this 
might have been called the session on wheels. And once, 
after the great fire, it was forced to take refuge in a barn ! 
This must have been a droll experience, for, of course, the 
arrangements were extremely primitive. The lecture-room 
contained only a bare kitchen table at the end where the pro- 
fessors sat, and two rows of chairs for the students ; and the 
museum consisted of a few tumors, badly preserved, and very 
obtrusive as to odor. But now better times are come, and 
the college is well established in a building on Lincoln, street, 
opposite Cook county hospital. There are four floors. On 
the first is the free dispensary, and on the second the general 
lecture-room. There is another lecture- room in the third 
story, and a chemical laboratory besides ; and the fourth con- 
tains that chamber of mysteries, the dissecting-room. The 
nearness of the Cook county hospital is a great advantage, 
for the students are allowed to witness the surgical operations 
there, and to hear the clinical lectures. Then, at the Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, they have the opportunity of 
studying the diseases of the inmates, and at the Illinois Eye 
and Ear Infirmary they learn how to treat the organs of sight 
and hearing. So they have plenty of chances to acquire the 
practical application of the science they have chosen. 

The faculty has elected Dr. William H. Byford for its pres- 
ident, and that is quite as it should be, since he was one of 
the founders of the college, and has been its good friend al- 
ways. He is is professor of gynaecology, in which branch he 
is renowned as a specialist, and about which he has written 
several books. And next comes Dr. Charles Warrington 
Earle. The students must enjoy his clinics, for he has to do 
with the diseases of children; and it is the prettiest thing to 
see him treat "these little people," as he loves to call them. 
He is very sympathetic, and very funny, also, and seasons 
the dry facts in his lectures with bits of jest which quite con- 
vulse the class. Doctor Earle is treasurer of the faculty, and 
a very warm friend of the college. Then there is Dr. Daniel 
R. Brower, with his long title — "Professor of Diseases of the 
Nervous System and Clinical Medicine." He is well known 
as a legal expert, and has been connected with various insane 
asylums. He has a particular talent for instructing. I at- 
tended one of his lectures the other day, and, though I had 
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never considered the subject at all absorbing, I quite forgot 
myself in hearing about the convolutions of the brain, and 
the fissure of Sylvius, and which part of the brain it is that 
does our seeing for us, and which has the control of our arms 
and legs. Dr. Isaac N. Danforth is the professor of renal dis- 
eases, and is a fine pathologist. He is particularly interested 
in the lady medical missionaries •{ Mrs. Danforth is as anxi us 
as her husband that the college shall succeed, and has written 
articles for the papers, and aided the cause in various ways. 
I must not forget Dr. David Graham, the professor of sur- 
gery, who has been connected with the college a long time, 
and who has held posts of honor in many medical organiza- 
tions, — even the presidency of the Chicago Medical Society; 
nor Dr. Henry M. Lyman, the professor of practice of medi- 
cine, who was once rather skeptical about lady physicians, 
but has become a thorough convert now. Nor Dr. E. 
Fletcher Ingals, the fastidious professor, who always looks as 
if he had stepped directly out of a bandbox, but who, never- 
theless, lectures admirably about diseases of the chest and 
throat, and has written a book upon the same. But after all, 
I think the college should be proudest of the lady members 
of its staff, for they are all its children, except Dr. Mary 
Thompson, and she was one of its founders. She it was, too, 
who established the Hospital for Women and Children, of 
which she is now the surgeon ; and she is one of the leading 
lady physicians of the country. Then there are the four grad- 
uates of the institution, — Dr. Sarah Stevenson, Dr. Marie 
J. Mergler, Dr. Mary E. Bates and Dr. Eliza H. Root. 
Doctor Stevenson is a fine lecturer, and a very brilliant wo- 
man altogether. Doctor Mergler, who went, after graduat- 
ing, to study in Zurich, is regarded as an expert in gynaecol- 
ogy, in which branch she instructs the students of her alma 
mater. She is the secretary of the faculty, too. She is an 
especial favorite with the girls, and so, too, is Doctor Bates, 
who is the youngest member of the faculty, and who lectures 
upon anatomy with an animation which makes it quite inter- 
esting. Doctor Root is professor of hygiene and medical 
jurisprudence, and has a position on the staff of the Woman's 
Hospital. 

Putting aside those who are actively connected, the college 
has plenty of good friends. There is Dr. Rosa Engert, who 
has established an annual prize of $50 to the student who 
passes the best examination in microscopy. Doctor Dyas and 
his noble wife, who aided Dr. Mary Thompson in the found- 
ing of the Hospital for Women and Children, have always 
done much to further the cause. Mrs. Grace Chandler, of 
Detroit, has established a perpetual scholarship, that medical 
* missionaries may be educated. Is it not beautiful to be able 
to do such things ? There is nothing I would enjoy better 
than to play the fairy god-mother to a college like this, — be- 
stow a library on it, endow a chair, or do anything that would 
enlarge its capacity for usefulness. 

Dr. Mary Reynolds, the first woman who ever secured a 
position in a Wisconsin insane asybm, is a graduate of this 
college. So, too, is Dr. Delia Howe, who has charge of the 
female patients in the Kankakee asylum, and who, when 
she held a similar post in Jefferson, was instrumental in in- 
troducing many reforms there. It is our students, by the 
way, who so valiantly assailed the hospitals of Cook county, 
and made it possible for women to hold positions in them. 
These were monopolized by men, until four members of the 
class of 1879 boldly presented themselves to be examined for 
places in the Jefferson insane asylum. It was an ordeal, of 
course, and the young men laughed at them dreadfully; but 
they had their triumph, for they did best of all, and one of 
them received an appointment. She didn't get the place; 
through some political intrigue it was given to a male relative 
of one of the Cook county officials, — a stupid young man, 
who wasn't even required to pass an examination. But the 
ice was broken, and since then women have repeatedly se- 
cured positions. 

Students who wish merely to take up special branches are 
very welcome at the college. They are beginning to come in, 
for girls are getting interested in such things now, and their 



parents are learning that chemistry is more useful than crayon 
work, physiology more important than French, and that not 
even the study of art is so productive of good results as the 
study of anatomy. 

Nelly Booth Simmons. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



The Divinity School Address (1838). 

" In how many churches, by how many prophets, tell me, is man made 
sensible that he is an infinite soul ; that the earth and heavens are passing 
into his mind ; that he is drinking for ever the soul of God ?" (The Address, 

P- 1 34.) 

"Which caused a profound sensation in religious circles." (Doctor 
Holmes.) 

" The Unitarian ministers debated whether Emerson was a Christtian; 
some said he was not ; some that he was an atheist, while others earnestly 
defended him. And still others called him pantheist." (Cooke.) 

First Evening. — Pages 1 19-127 (paragraphs 1-11.) 

Introductory Poem. " Worship," read aloud, with inter- 
pretation. 

Paper. "Ralph Waldo Emerson at thirty-five, — a life 
sketch." (Include the occasion of the Address and its inci 
dents.) 

Great Sentences. Each one give from memory the sentence 
he likes best in these nine pages. 

Analysis of Essay. Its three parts. Two of the class read 
their outlines, the rest comparing their own. 

Discussion on " The sentiment of virtue is the essence ot 
all religion." (p. 121.) 

(1.) What are his five " classes of facts in which the moral 
sentiment is conspicuous?" 

(2.) " These laws execute themselves." Do his four illus- 
trations illustrate that ? For other illustrations see essays on 
"Worship," (vol. vi., 206-220), and "Spiritual Laws," 
(vol. ii.). 

(3.) " The sublime creed." To understand it better, read 
the essay on "The Over-Soul," (vol. ii.) 

(4.) " This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the be- 
atitude of man. It makes him illimitable. ' ' Is the sentiment 
of virtue the essence of all religion ? 

(5.) It successively creates all forms of worship." The 
difference between theology and religion. 

(6.) "An intuition," and never "second-hand." The 
difference between " truth for authority " and "authority ior 
truth," — between "intuition " and " tuition." 

Scripture Passages. What passages in these nine pages 
worthy of pulpit reading ? Select Bible passages to go with 
them. Is it the beauty of the sentences, or the morning quality 
about the thought, that makes new readings of the essay such 
delight ? 

Closing Poem. "Astraea," with interpretation. 

Referencts. 

By permission of Mr. Emerson's family and the publishers, 
this Address has been printed as a tract, No. 8, in the "Unity 
Mission " series. Published at Unity office, 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Price, 5 cents ; ten for 25 cents. Before 
long another tract, combining great passages selected from 
Emerson's works, will be printed. 

By all means read in Cabot's Memoir, chapters vii. and 
ix. The kindred essays by Emerson, illustrating this Ad- 
dress (both evenings on it), are among his very noblest : — 
"Worship,'' (vol. vi.); " Sovereignty of Ethics," " Charac- 
ter" and " The Preacher," all three in vol. x. 

Kindred poems :— " The World-Soul ;" " Wood Notes " 
(the close of the second); " Brahma." 

Incidents connected with the Address : — 

For his " prayer without pronouns," before it, — see the 
Unity Mission tract, p. n. 

For the omitted passage, — see Concord Lectures, p. 159. 

For the commotion caused by the Address, ' Professor Nor- 
ton, Professor Ware, Emerson's letters, etc.,' see Cabot's 
Memoir, pp. 330-344, 685-694, and Cooke's Life, pp. 66-76. 
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Second Evening, pages 127-148 (paragraphs 12-35). 
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THE STUDY TABLE- 



introductory Poem. " The Problem," read with interpre- 
tation. 

Paper. " The Semi-Centennial of the Address : the Tran- 
scendental Movement and its Results." 

Great Sentences. Each one from memory give the sentence 
he finds noblest in these twenty-two pages. 

Discussion on " The Errors of the Prevailing Christianity, 
and the Remedy." 

(1) Emerson's first criticism, — is it as true for to-day? His 
estimate of Jesus, — is it below your own, or above ? Is Jesus 
degraded, or exalted, by insulation ? 

(2) " The soul knows no persons." Person and individual, 
— is there any difference? If so, which does Emerson mean ? 
Why was Dr. Ware alarmed ? 

(3) "Miracle and Monster." " Why should one ask me 
an opinion about miracles?" he once said : " look into the 
diamond eyes of that child, and see her hair of sunshine. 
What is a Jewish or a Christian miracle beside it? " "The 
commonplace of miracle." (Lowell's "Cathedral.") Tenny- 
son's " Flower in the crannied wall." 

(4) The second criticism. His te%t question for the churches, 
— what church can best stand that test to-day? Yours? 

(5) " Decay and almost death of faith: " is our time a. 
November, or rather an April, of faith ? 

(6) Emerson's remedy for these defects. His definition of 
true Christianity, — would Jesus have put it so? The " im- 
manent e" of God — what does it mean? Priests by nature, 
priests •without the office, — do you know any such ? 

(7) " The new Teacher" and his full-circle gospel. In an 
age like ours is another ' ' Christ ' ' likely to appear, — will the 
Teacher be again one individual? (See a Character " in vol. 
iii., 1 1 1-1 13.) Was he one eighteen centuries ago ? Try now 
to sum up Emerson's contribution to that growing gospel, — 
his leading thoughts about the Over-Soul, Nature, Man, So- 
ciety. 

(8.) Why the commotion caused by this address fifty years 
agu ? To-day it is a Unitarian tract ; yet is its mission end- 
ing, or but just begun ? 

Scripture Passages. Select for pulpit-readings from these 
twenty-two pages, and match them from the Bible. 

Closing Poems. " Bethlehem Star " (p. 276). " At Rome" 
(p. 301). 



Sioux City, Ia. — On the Sunday preceding the beginning 
of our Unity Club work, Miss Safford spoke on the " Religious 
Value of Culture." On the Thursday evening following was the 
first meeting of the Longfellow Section. I here is to be a se- 
ries of papers. in this section on the Mission of Poetry. Dr. 
R. H. Brown read the first of these papers at this meeting; 
his paper was enjoyed so much by the club that they requested 
it for publication, and it appeared in Sunday 's Journal. The 
subject for the evening was the " Poet's Home." Short poems 
were read, followed by an interesting conversation about the 
city of Cambridge and the Charles river. This last led to a 
discussion of the favorite rivers of the different poets, as re- 
vealed in their poetry. The leader of this section has prepared 
programmes for fifteen evenings. One evening being given 
to a dramatic representation of "Courtship of Miles Standish," 
another to the story of " Evangeline," three to the " Golden 
Legend," etc. The leader is under great obligation to "Gan- 
nett's Outline for the Study of Longfellow" in preparing the 
year's work. The Longfellow section alternates with a Shakes- 
peare section, which is to study "Macbeth" and the "Mer- 
chant of Venice." e. e. g. 



The "Lincoln Life," in the forthcoming November Century, 
has to do with the period after Lincoln's election, and before 
his inauguration. In this installment will be given to the 
world for the first time fourteen letters of President Lincoln. 
These are written to men like General Scott, Mr. Seward, 
Mr. Raymond, Mr. Gilmer and others. 



The Fair God: A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By Lew Wallace. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This book has occupied the field of literature for some time, 
the copy before us being one of the thirty-second edition, 
and though the reading of it has been delayed, yet we find 
that the volume stands the test prescribed by Emerson and 
ranks among the books one wants to read. 

In this story the author, better known, perhaps, from his 
famous production "Ben Hur," has seized upon a tragical 
period in the history of the Aztec race, and given us another 
demonstration of his power as a dramatic writer. For the 
sake of the attractiveness which a story gains thereby the 
author assumes the attitude of a transalator of manuscript at- 
tributed to a writer who lived at the time of the events de- 
scribed. With the charm of elaboration which distinguishes 
the story-teller from the mere historian, we are made ac- 
quainted with the ancient civilization, which, even at that 
early day, in many ways surpassed that from which the con- 
querors came. Human ambition, love and passion are vividly 
set before us. The nature of the sad-faced monarch, Monte- 
zuma, is exhibited from every point of view ; the just and 
tender side, as well as the stern and unrelenting. For in- 
stance, in the trial scene, in Book III. , where the accused man 
is one who has lately risked his own life to save that of the 
monarch, the gratitude of the latter overcomes every other 
emotion. Even the knowledge that the man was the follower 
of the banished Guatamozin had no effect to lessen his regard 
for his preserver. A stern sense of justice leads him to a 
public acknowledgment of the act and to declare judgment 
in favor of the accused as against the noble chief of high rank 
who is accuser. This is a powerful passage. According to 
the story, the familiar tradition and prophetic belief which 
prevailed at that time regarding the promised return of the 
wise, good and powerful deity who brought peace, plenty and 
universal happiness to the valley, was now about to be fulfilled. 
Rumors of the appearance of fair-haired men circulated 
through the country. They were thought to be descendants 
of the Fair God, and endowed with his mysterious power. 
It was said to be a part of the tradition that the royal line 
of Aztecs was to end with Montezuma. The monarch was 
consumed with dread and superstition. 

The progress of the conquerors towards the capital, the at- 
tendant victories and final conquest over the weak and vas- 
cillating sovereign, the mingled emotions of the people as they 
saw their monarch relinquish his rights in favor of the 
strangers, — are all most graphically and picturesquely de- 
scribed. Love and romance, with noble self-sacrifice and peril- 
ous daring, find expression in the lives of the young chiefs and 
the noble princesses. The characterization of the lovers shows 
the poetical power of the writer's pen. The historical points 
in the story are entirely faithful to authentic accounts of the 
conquest, and the book may be accepted as a valuable addi- 
tion to existing volumes on the subject. a. f. b. 



The New Christianity. An Appeal to the Clergy and to All Men in 
Behalf of its Life of Charity. By John Ellis, M. D., author of 
* 4 The Wine Question in the Light of the New Dispensation," 
44 Deterioration of the Puritan Stock," etc., etc. New York: 
Published by the author. 

This book is by a Swedenborgian doctor, not a doctor of 
divinity, but of medicine, as would appear by his published 
title. The writer seems to have a hobby, or rather a con- 
nected series of hobbies, which he can not forget or let alone 
for a moment if he speaks at all. His chief or central hobby 
is intemperance, or the use of intoxicants, upon which ques- 
tion he takes the extreme position that it is sinful to use fer- 
mented wine for communion purposes, and also that a part 
of intemperance consists in the use even of tea and coffee. 
Of course tobacco and opium, and many other drugs, come 
in for a share of his unsparing denunciation. But he does 
not stop here ; fine wheaten flour is, to his penetrating vision, 
a fertile source of many of the ills that our flesh is heir.tQ*. 
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and among the ills to which our flesh is not heir naturally, our 
author enlarges particularly upon the matter of tight lacing 
among the female portion of our population. This book is of a 
sort that can do little good. It will be read with not only cordial 
approval, but with intense feeling by a certain class of per- 
sons who sympathize with its sentiments, but they will only 
be confirmed in opinions and feelings that already sway, their 
lives ; the book will convince nobody. Those who might 
profit by its facts and its counsel will be so soon disgusted by 
the extreme positions of the author that they will not read. 
Religiously, the book is written from the Swedenborgian 
standpoint 

Picture Pages for Little People. By the Sunday-school Association, 
Essex HaS, Essex street, Strand, London, W. C. 

This is an attractive little English book of about 86 pages, 
containing 42 good full-page pictures. On the page opposite 
to each picture is a short story explaining it. The stories are 
told in the simple style so entertaining to little people, and 
often are instructive. The book is printed in good plain type, 
on cream-tinted paper, and would be a very welcome gift to 
every little one. 

George H. Ellis, publisher, Boston, has in press a i6mo 
book of 137 pages, entitled "Science and Immortality. " 
The work is a reproduction of the discussion by many emi- 
nent scientists on "What Science says about Immortality/ ' 
which attracted such wide attention in the Christian Register 
of April 7. The contributions have been carefully revised 
by their authors, and the work has been enriched by addi- 
tional contributions from Prof. A. Graham Bell; Gen. A. W. 
Greely, of the United States Signal Service ; Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, of the University of California; and Prof. Edward C. 
Pickering, of Harvard Observatory. In addition to the 
"Symposium," there are included biographical notes, giving 
a brief outline of the scientific career of the writers. 
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Proverb Sermons. 

(Concluded?) 

The other side of the double wisdom is to observe that 
gratitude demands a raising of itself to a great height, even 
into a measure of love; for obligation to one whom we value 
not is a loss of freedom. I remember well (for it sunk deep 
into me) what was said to me by a wise elder friend, while yet 
I was young as a preacher and teacher, namely, that never I 
should accept great gifts. " For," said lie, " from friends 
they are needless, because much love will pack in little gifts ; 
and if a public man receive rich favors, he parts with so much 
of his liberty as must weigh down the value of them." This 
wisdom the more grounded in me that afterwards I saw con- 
siderable example of it ; for I met a good man who had given 
a lad his education, and afterwards the lad went to one side 
of a public question and his benefactor to the other, each by 
his own conscience and reason. Then did I hear the good man 
grumhle at the ingratitude of the youth whom he had educated; 
which, I say, was a warning example to me of the wisdom of my 
elder friend after the dear voice of it had withdrawn into the sky. 
Therefore, in this point I would differ from the proverb, and 
even go straight against it ; for I would look the gift horse in 
the mouth, not to see whether he be young and good enough, 
but to make sure that he be not so young, strong and fiery 
that he will run away with me altogether and throw me from 
my seat of freedom. 

I have a caution for wise conduct to set down here ; and, 
indeed, it were strange if knowledge of gratitude led to no 
better safety and wiser walk in life than without it we could 
have. For as it were but a vain astronomy, and of little ac- 
count, which measured, weighed, and mapped the stars, but 
gave no man use of the heavens to track his way over the deep, 
so has gratitude but half its office if it show us no way over 
the deep of life into ports of love and friendship. Therefore 
take this rule of sailing by the star of gratitude, — In choosing 
of friends beware of any ungrateful person; yea, and watch 
narrowly, for in this matter a little sign means much. Where- 



fore, if thou hast observed that a person repays not a benefit 
with his heart, or, which is worse, if thou hast seen him shortly 
forget it, or afterward, which is the worst, beheld him give 
back some ill turn, though it be no more than a slighting 
word or unheedful act, then, I say, beware of him and have 
him not for a friend. For if so he return a benefit, it must 
be because either he is selfish or be is vain, and like enough 
both, for these two go twinned like painted wings, seeming 
aerial but lifting nothing. Such a one surely will fail thee if 
thou venture with him ; for either, being selfish, he will think 
only of his own interest — which bars love; or being vain, he 
will think every benefit his by right of desert — which bars 
love. But this I have said before. Yet I warn thee again, it 
thou see one ungrateful to another, though it be never so lit- 
tle, hold off from him ; and if thy heart has begun to go to 
him, turn it away; for he will fail thee or hurt thee or trick 
thee as surely as night follows day. And if thou fall once 
into the darkness of his heart, it is night without a dawn ; for 
ingratitude is a bottomless pit. A man's first care in life is to 
keep himself right ; but after this what so weighty business has 
he as to choose his loves well ? And if, for this, there be any sign 
or guide so good as gratefulness or so warning as ungrateful- 
ness, I have not found them ; and truly I have learned this as 
a man barefoot might obtain a golden treasure hid among 
thorns, with many wounds. Also I pray thee observe nicely 
whether a man show much gratefulness for small good turns; 
for this is a main sign, and very notable. Though it is said 
wisely that " it needs a great nature to bear the weight of a 
great gratitude,' ' yet it is wiser still to think a soul is small 
and ungrown which has not a lively gratitude for little things, 
since love is love and of great price, though it go forth in a 
small sign or but in a breath, as a word. 

So much of gratitude to men ; but now also we have to 
speak of gratitude to God. Gratitude to God 1 — what a theme 
that is ! To preach of it forever were to do no worse than to 
take up every hap of daily life to show whence it comes and 
what it means — surely a useful thing and full of matter. 
Gratefulness to God makes the good haps, how lowly soever 
into warm joys; whereupon these good things are found to 
be as many as the sands of the sea in number. A friend 
writes me, "You used to contend that there was far more of joy 
than sorrow in life ; I wonder if you would say so now " Ay, 
that would I ! And never more than now ; for never have I 
seen better that a thankful spirit makes all joys very great joys 
and a humble spirit, which goes with thankfulness, so takes 
sorrows that they turn to peace. Now if one turn happy 
things into great joys in God, and sorrows into peace in God, 
what is this but to turn the whole world into hope and light? 
If a life be very full of sorrows or overcast with some deep 
dusk so -that it seem night-like, gratitude to God is like going 
out into the night under the sky; for then if there be but one 
star, it holds the eye more than all the dark space. But there 
are hosts of stars, so that the eye wherever it turn is but a 
quiver for their darts. Then thereto comes reason, teaching 
that in the infinity of space every line whatever shooting out 
betwixt the stars is but a track to a star beyond our vision • 
whereupon the heavens blaze at every point, and all the sky 
is at noon. Truly Herbert's prayer "is good, — " Thou that 
hast given so much to me, give one thing more, a grateful 
heart;" which is but as if a man blind, or of dim and blurred 
vision, but by report or by faint shapes catching at the glories 
about him, should pray that he might see well. 

Here an end. As concerning gratitude I have spoken to 
thee out of my very heart, so I pray thee take my words into 
thine; for thus thou canst bless me .with gratitude for a joy 
among the greatest joys, namely, that I serve a fellow being. 
For these truths touch life very nearly. In sum Give grati- 
tude without stint, for this is thy duty to others and thine own 
Tightness in thyself. 

Lift thy gratitude on high to God, for this makes all joys 
great joys, as all streams become vast in the sea. 

If thou see any one thankless, howsoever little, beware of 
him; open not thyself to him. But if thou see one grateful, 
and in especial for little things, thou mayest "grapple him to 
thy soul with hooks of steel," 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Geneva, 111.— The society has decided to 
have " lay services." Their financial energies are 
to be directed towards a parsonage. T. P. Byrnes, 
recently of the Meadvilie Theological school, 
preached there last Sunday, and made such a good 
impression that, notwithstanding the plan for lay 
services, he was engaged to preach for three Sun- 
days. 

Greeley, CoL— Rev. N. S. Hogeland's re- 
lation as pastor terminates here November I, at 
his own request. He leaves the society in a very 
prosperous condition. The Sunday-school has 
been reorganized, and its superintendent is a well 
known business man, who is also a graduate of 
Ann Arbor. His assistant is one ol the ablest 
primary teachers in the public schools. Mr. Hor- 
ton's graded plan of study has been adopted, and 
is considered a move in the right direction. 

La Porte, Ind.— A Unity Club has been 
formed in La Porte for the study of Emerson, 
taking the essay on "Domestic Life" for the first 
topic ; has a very fine class and starts out with the 
most encouraging prospects; several have joined 
from other churches. The Free Kindergarten 
Association, of La Porte, have one school in active 
operation, and are devising means for the support 
of another in a different quarter of the city. A 
Lend a Hand Club has been organized among 
the young people of the Unitarian Church and 
their friends, to assist the above association in its 
work. 

Philadelphia. — The opposition manifested 
towards Unity church, Camden, by the orthodox 
clergymen of that place, is something quite pre- 
tentious. By sermon, speech and letter, from the 
pulpits and through the newspapers, a very bitter 
animosity is expresses, though always ignorantly. 
Mr. Haskell has replied directly to certain of these 
strictures in one thoroughly dignified sermon, and 
has in various ways indirectly made clarifying af- 
firmations. The consequence of the assaults has 
been at once seen in an increased attendance upon 
the Sunday services. 

Moncure Conway is to address the Contem- 
porary Club at its November meeting upon some 
subject touching the form of our government and 
the wise changes that might be asked for it. 
— A supper recently given at Unity church, Cam- 
den, was attended by informal remarks from May, 
Mangasarian and Haskell, as clergymen, from 
Mr. Galvin, connected with the Germantown so- 
ciety, from Thomas B. Harned, prominently iden- 
tified with the Camden movement, and from Mr. 
Sharp, whose wife drects Unity's Kindergarten, 
^ut who is himself orthodox in sentiment. The 

xcitement aroused among the Camden ministers 



was pleasantly alluded to by several. After the 
supper the Ethical Association held its regular 
monthly meeting in the parlors above. 
— Weston has been invited to speak in Chad wick's 
church in April next on "The Ethics of George 
Eliot." 

— Unity Journal is to be the name of the 
monthly sheet projected from the Camden church. 
The first issue will probably appear within a fort- 
night. Editorially it will be in charge of Mr. 
Haskell and perhaps one other. Two young mem- 
bers of the church, — Collingham and Kettler, — 
will probably attend to the business requirements 
of the venture. Mr. Haskell's sermon in reply to 
some of his Camden minister-critics will be the 
principal feature of the initial number. 

H. l. t. , 

Chicago. — The noon teachers' meeting was 
led last Monday by Mr. Blake, the lesson being 
on Luke iv., 31 to 44. He began upon the geog- 
raphy of the lesson. Capernaum was a prosperous 
little city, the center of a group of several that 
have passed out of exi >tence, among which were 
Bethsaida and Chorazine. These might be called 
the " Jesus Circuit," with headquarters at Caper 
naum. He next dwelt upon the significance of 
the expression, " He taught as one having author- 
ity," not as one t dying upon authority. Others 
depended up:>n priests, traditions, he upon him- 
self. 

Then came a discussion of the healing power ot 
Jesus, the power of spirit over matter, and of spirit 
over spirit, which is ever in danger of being un- 
derestimated, and of the recent theories as to the 
power of mind over body. Did Jesus hare in 
the universal belief in unclean spirits and demoni- 
acal possessions, or did he accommodate himself 
to that belief without attempting to correct it ? The 
class seemed inclined to the former opinion. There 
is no evidence that Jesus did not share in the com- 
mon, scientific and philosophic conception of the 
times, Among those piesent were Rev. Bird 
Wilkins, of the new liberal movement among the 
colored people, and Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, of 
Sioux Falls, Dak. 

Boston Notes. — The trenches dug in our 
streets to receive telegraph wires reveal the earlier 
and later filling in of soil upon the edges of our 
original peninsula. The lines of beach of 1630 are 
now in the heart of the city. On our western 
side the ancient marshes are now fast being con- 
verted to solid soil or into blocks of brown stone 
fronts. 

— It is definitely agreed upon to try Sunday even- 
ing theater meetings at the south end near the lo 
cation of Rev. Mr. Hale's late church. Series of 
sermons by Messrs. Hale, Herford and Savage 
will cover the entire winter. Abundant music will 
be provided, — singing of effective hymns will be 
a marked feature. The detail arrangements will 
be undertaken by the new young men's " Chan 
ning Club " 

— The more enthusiastic admirers of the ways of 
"Toynbee Hall" facilities are dreaming of a plan 
of inviting Rev. C. A. Bartol to become a preacher 
to the multitude, and of transforming his meeting 
house and spacious grounds into a popular hall 
and gymnasium and garden. 
— Our "parting guest," the prominent English cler- 
gyman, Rev. James Green, will sail for home 
this week with very pleasant impressions of the 
religious independence and earnestness of all our 
denominations. 



Lactated Food 

The Mother's Favorite. 

Send for our Circular entitled 

"LETTERS from MOTHERS," 

which contains a large number of letters, many of 
which say the life of their baby was saved by the use 
of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if yon wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion— every one will gladly 
answer, 

If your hiby It not hearty and robust, try It 

LACTATED FOOD 

Is also a Perfeot Nutrient for INVALIDS, 

in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs al 
ways retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians 
recommend it as the best of all prepared foods. Un- 
equaled in Dyspkpbxa. 

160 MEALS for an infant for $1.00. 
EA8ILY PREPARED. At Druggists— 26c., 60c, $1.00. 
A valuable pamp ilet sent on application. 
Wblls, Richardson A Co., Burlington, Vt. 



TArt and ingenuity combined have produced in the 
"Garland Stoves and Ranges" an article of household 
utility, which for elegance, durability, economy and 
convenience is unexcelled. The "Garland Stoves and 
Ranges 11 cost no more than is often asked for worthless 
imitations with which the market is flooded. 



In General Debility, Emaciation, 

Consumption and Wasting in Children, Scott's Emul- 
sion is a most valuable food and medicine. It creates 
an appetite, strengthens the nervous system and builds 
up the body. " Have been highly pleased with it in 
Consumption, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases, Bron- 
chitis and Throat Troubles."— A. Jones, M. D., Cor- 
nersville, Tenn. 



I887-BABIE8-I887 

To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
Bend on appl cation a Cabinet Photo of the " Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby in the country/ 1 It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will do any mother's heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute for mother's milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 
Wells, Richardson A Co., Burlington, Vt. 



FIRST ANNUAL INSTITUTE 

OP THE 

Western Unitarian S. S. Society. 

It has been for a long time felt that the crowded 
week of our Western Anniversaries has given little 
chance for the adequate discussion of Sunday- 
school and Unity Club work among our western 
churches. The directors of the above society have 
concluded to make a beginning in a wiser way and 
to hold, this fall, the first of a series of annual in- 
stitutes. The meetings are to be held with the 
Third church, where all visiting attendants will 
be cordially entertained. Below we give a tenta- 
tive programme, printing only the names of those 
who have accepted. All the parts have been as- 
signed, but the correspondence is not yet complete. 
The directors are confident that the programme 
will be carried cut essentially as given below. A 
full and revised edition of the programme will be 
printed and circulated as soon as possible. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8. 

8 p. M., J. Vila Blake in charge. Opening ser- 

mon, Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, Mich. 
Wednesday, November 9. 

9 A. M., J. LI. Jones in charge. S. S. Institute 

work. Questions and discussions. 
2 p. M., in charge qf C. H. Kerr, Chicago. Unity 

Club Session. 30 minutes Essay, "Unity 

Clubs, their methods ; the Bureau, etc." Rev. 

A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass. 
Four types of Unity Clubs. 15 minute outlines 

of study courses and methods. 
a. Emerson. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
6. Social Politics. J. Vila Blake, Chicago. 

c. Art History. W. R. French, of the Chicago 

Art Institute. 

d. Travels, etc. 

8 p. M., Musical Evening, led by Prof. W. L. 

Tomlins. J. Vila Blake in charge. 
Thursday, November 10. 

9 A. M., in charge of Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Chi- 

cago. Old Testament work. 

a. " The mythical element and its use in Sun- 
day-schools." F. W. N. HugenholU, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. <*- \s\ * 

b. « The ethical element." Dr. H. W. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Felix Adler pleads for a workshop in connection with the 
school for just the same reasons that a chemical laboratory is 
connected with every college. 

Cornell University starts out this year with a freshman 
class of 400 students, supposed to be the largest class that ever 
entered an American college at one time. 

Thoreau says that whoever can discern truth has received 
his commission from a higher source than the chiefest justice 
in the world who can discern only law. He it is that delivers 
sentence. He finds himself constituted judge of the judge. 

In view of certain bibulous events which have occurred in 
Boston, the Unitarian Record suggests with some anxiety that 
this city may yet be known as the "Tub" rather than the 
"Hub/* There is too much of the "tub" in all of our 
cities. 

Mayor Roche has lessened the number of licensed saloons 
in Chicago by a hundred, but there are thirty-eight hundred 
of them still left. We take heart in the thought that we are 
headed in the right direction, even though we make slow 
progress. 

A querist in the Christian Union thinks that religious 
truths have come into the world in the past rather through the 
poets, the seers, the idealists, and the prophets, than from the 
philosophers, the reasoners, the creed- makers, and the theolog- 
ical dogmatists. May this not be also true in the present? 

It is estimated that in 1850 the church members in America 
gave one and one-tenth mills to the dollar to missions ; in 
i860 they gave nine-tenths of a mill; in 1870 eight-tenths, 
in 1880 six and one-half tenths. Thus in thirty years the 
missionary potency of the converted dollar has been reduced 
nearly one-half. 

Last month the School Journal suggested a public school 
exhibit as a feasible attraction to the county fair. Why has 
not this become more general ? Should not the school-house 
yield products as interesting as the garden to farming men 
and women; and are not bright boys and girls as attractive as 
fast horses? The county fair is a power in rural districts, but 
it is not always a power for good. Farmers have brains; let 
them be cultivated. 

A Chicago daily, the other day, printed welcomes to Pres- 
ident Cleveland in twenty different languages, thus voicing 
in their vernacular the citizens of Chicago. Doubtless there 
were many more who did not find their mother tongue repre- 
sented. This suggests the gravity and the promise of the 
problems we have in hand. International communities must 
have interdenominational sympathies; in the merging of 
races creeds will get badly mixed. 

Mrs. Louisa S. Rounds, president of the Illinois W. C. T. 
U., has recently declared that she was tired of hearing the 
old, threadbare cry, the long-harped-on tune of "woman's 
rights" preached by the godless women who had been leaders 
in the cause. She says she is first a Christian and then a tem- 
perance woman, and has heard to much about Emerson, Mill 
and Spencer. Evidently she does not care about having any 
devils exorcised except it be in the right name. 

This sentence from Beecher's speech on his withdrawing 
from the New York Congregational Union should be kept 



going the rounds until it is fully realized that with the advent 
of evolution into the thought of man the old Biblio-centric 
theology was doomed and the new re-theology based upon 
the eternal growth and the ever inflowing life, began : 

" I am an Evolutionist, and that strikes at the root of all orthodox theol- 
ogy, such as the fall of man in Adam, and the inheritance by the posterity 
of his guilt, and, by consequence, of any such view of atonement as has 
been constructed to meet this fabulous disaster. Men have not fallen as a 
race, men have come up; no great disaster met the race at its start/' 

An orthodox exchange comments upon the statement of 
Doctor Atwood, that "there is no way of escaping the retri- 
butions of God. They are joined with the sin as effect with 
cause. It is a tremendous fact; but it is beneficent." Our 
contemporary asks : 

" What shall we say to the poor penitent who, upon a bed of death, asks 
us what he must do to be saved ? What, according to the above view, can 
we say but, Dear friend, you are in a pitiable case ; you have lived many 
years in sin and are dying in sin ; the only thing for you to do is to put on 
as brave a face as you can, and understand that there is no escape for you ; 
you must suffer full retribution ; you are on the way to the prison, and you 
can not hope to come out thence till you have paid the uttermost farthing of 
a debt which you have been all these years accumulating." 

We cannot think of a better answer. 

At a recent installation in Brooklyn, Robert Collyer said 
in his sermon : " My old mother was a Baptist right down to 
the water, and she took great comfort in the 'green pastuies 
and beside the still waters ' in which she had been immersed. 
I was baptized in the Episcopal church, and I am strongly 
drawn to it yet. I tell Bishop Potter he is my bishop and he 
cannot disown me. I was brought up in an old-fashioned 
Congregational Sunday-school I was a Methodist for ten 
years, and Methodism was a good nurse and spanked me 
well, and I go back to her for good bread and milk. So you 
see I have gone all around and I can't say that I am all right 
and that they are all wrong. But I stay at home in the Uni- 
tarian church and visit the others." 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate evinces a most com- 
mendable spirit in the following: 

14 Some good brethren are distressed about the question of wine at the 
communion table. Shall it be 'fermented* or 'unfermented?' We opine 
from the length and vigor of the present discussion that the settlement on 
the basis of the original material used at the first institution is still a long 
way off. In the meantime may we not suggest a compromise on water ? 
The advantages are obvious. It could offend no one; we should be able 
to guarantee its honesty, and it is hardly conceivable that our Lord puts any 
emphasis on a particular element He made water wine for hospitality's 
sake, and he would doubtless have made wine water if it had even sug- 
gested an occasion for contention. There is something repulsive in the 
thought of controversy about such trivialities. The end of the communion 
is not bread and wine, but love and Christ. We have to get pretty low to 
think of either being limited by grape juice, fermented or unfermented." 

Edward Everett Hale gave the closing lecture in the 
Old South series this year. His subject was George Wash- 
ington. This must have interested the bright girls and boys 
in his audience : 

Washington rode much, boated, danced and had other exercises of the 
kind. As to the apple tree story, no doubt it was absolutely true, only the 
apple tree was a cherry tree. [Laughter.] The boy had to earn his own 
living. It was natural for one fond of mathematics and of the open air to 
turn to surveying. The notes Washington took in this expedition had 
been preserved, and were very interesting. Among them were two poems 
to a certain beauty. The worst, on the whole, the lecturer ever saw. One 
of them began, " Oh, ye gods, why should my poor resistless heart ?" In 
the second "Cupid's dart " was made to rhyme with «• feel the smart." Yet 
this was the boy who later came to be called so justly " first in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen." 
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The Union Signal has recently published a letter from Mrs. 
Livermore concerning the Bible doctrines of women preach- 
ers. She says that in her early and doubting days she sought 
the help of Professor Boise, then teaching Greek in the Chi- 
cago University. She says : 

" He helped me to the right interpretation of the Scripture texts, re- 
garded as hostile to woman's enfranchisement, and proved to me that Paul 
did not oppose woman's emancipation, nor her preaching the gospel. 'If 
Paul were in the world to-day, and held the views which were his when 
he wrote his Epistles, he might accept the position of president of the 
American Woman's Suffrage Association for any evidence there is to the 
countrary in his writings,' were the concluding words of Professor Boise." 

Her husband, Rev. D. P. Livermore, also arrived at the 
same conclusion, and is the author of a helpful tract on the 
subject. This is well. But what if Paul would not look with 
favor on a woman in the pulpit, is that any valid reason why 
Mary A. Livermore and her associates should hide their 
lights under a bushel ? 

The School Journal has the courage to say a good word for 
the much abused and often misinterpreted "crank." It says: 

" Every member of the old Continental Congress, and every signer of the 
Declaration of Independence was a crank, in the opinion of George III. 
George Washington, and Benjamin Franklin were first class cranks* judged 
by the aristocrats of the old world. Socrates was a wicked crank in the 
opinion of a majority of his fellow-citizens; so was John Bunyan, and John 
Milton, and Savonarola, and Columbus, and a host of equally honored 
names, of whom the world was not worthy. Comenius was the first crank, 
who dared to publish an illustrated school-book, and Pestalozzi was the 
fiotf of his race who had the courage to teach boys in accordance with the 
principles of Baconian philosophy. Your sleek, proper man, who takes 
off his hat and begs leave to apologize to the world for his thoughts, is a 
hypocrite of the first class. He isn't a crank, for he hasn't either brains or 
heart enough to be one. Every progressive teacher will be called a crank. 
Let him denounce mechanical teaching of spelling, unpractical arithmetic, 
senseless grammar nonsense, and unnatural reading, and the whispered 
word goes round, " Don't you think he's a little cranky ? " The edu- 
cational world has occasion to return hearty thanks for the existence of 
this maligned clans. Thank God for cranks!" 

• 

Puck turns the stream of its satire upon one of the evil 
practices of the modern lecture bureau, — that of putting for- 
ward people who have nothing of real value to offer the pub- 
lic, but who have been brought into a temporary notoriety by 
some sensational act or accident : 

" The lecture field will welcome during the coming season a number of 
new and brilliant minds. We are able to announce the names of a few of 
these newly discovered stars, and the manner in which they were found. 
The Pettia County Bugle says : 

" * Mrs. Mary C. Beggs, of this city, has just completed a crazy-quilt 
containing 14,862 pieces of silk and 149,694 stitches. Mrs. Beggs is in 
her ninety-eighth year, has eleven sound teeth and eats without glasses. 
She will soon start out on an extensive lecturing tour. — New Jersey 
Herald. 

* " Professor Tramp, who recently rode all the way from San Francisco to 
New York on the trucks of a freight car, has prepared an illustrated lecture 
which he will deliver at reasonable rates. 

" * Miss Sarah Jane Pillsbury, better known by her nom de flume of 
' Ivy Leaf,' who has had two poems published in the Kansas City Stock 
Tards Journal and one in the Soaf Manufacturers' Record^ will this 
fall enter the lectnre field with three lectures entitled : ' True Ethics of 
Poetry,' ' Longfellow's Lack of Poetic Inspiration,' and • Faults and Fail- 
ings of Shakespeare and Browning.' Miss Pillsbury will, at each lecture, 
read and have for sale a volume of her own poetry.' " 

The ever inventive and consequently suggestive John Page 
Hopps writes an interesting letter to the Inquirer (London) 
concerning readings in public worship from non-biblical 
sources. We quote the following : 

For many years, worshipping with very varied audiences, I have read 
•• I^essons " from books other than the Bible, and feel absolutely sure that 
only good has come of it. We need to remember that liberty in- 
creases responsibility, and calls for special care. In these alternative 
" Lessons " we shall' sink and not soar unless we take pains to secure read- 
ings which, by the depth of their seriousness, the fineness of their feeling, 
and the greatness of their thought, prove their inspiration by their power to 
win the conscience, and to touch the heart. My own experiences began 
with the use of " The Imitation of Christ," identified with the name of 
Thomas a'Kempis, and, since then, I have found much help in *' The 
Koran " (new translation by E. H. Palmer), "The Meditations of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius Antoninus," the ancient religious books of India, 
some of the great Roman writers, and our own Dr. Rowland Williams. 
In all cases, the first great need is selection ; the second is classification. 
If anyone tried to read •' Lessons" from "The Imitation of Christ," or 
from "The Meditations," without selection and classification, he would' 



soon get into trouble. It took me nearly six months to dig from that one 
little book the twenty-four " Lessons " which find a place in my book, 
"Readings for Public Worship and the Home;" and I am fully persuaded 
that if we are to read " Lessons " for genuine edification, and not merely as 
a survival of Bibliotry, we must select and classify even when we read from 
the Bible. But even they do that to some extent, who think it necessary 
to keep to the Bible, but who persistently ignore hundreds of chapters and 
read only a safe few. Discontented with that, as both indolent and waste- 
ful, I have given a serious portion of two years to the framing of over one 
hundred Bible lessons, selected and classified, and thus far have found 
them distinctly tend to interest and edification. The passages for each 
lesson had, as a rule, to be taken from various books and brought together; 
but it is astonishing to find how these widely scattered, but really kindred, 
passages, when brought together, combine to illumine and press home some 
great thought or theme. 

The platform of the United Labor Party, adopted at Syracuse 
last August, is good reading for those who see in this organiza- 
tion only the turbulent workings of revolutionary forces. It 
asks that municipalities should supply their inhabitants with 
water, light and heat, establish a postal telegraph and savings 
bank system, reduce the machinery of courts and elevate and 
protect the voting system " since the ballot is the only means 
by which redress of grievances is to be sought.' ' They fur- 
ther add : 

" We do not aim at securing any forced equality in the distribution of 
wealth. We do not propose that the state shall attempt to control produc- 
tion, conduct distribution, or in any wise interfere with the freedom of the 
individual to use his labor or capital in any way that may seem proper to 
him and that will not interfere with the equal rights of others. Nor do we 
propose that the state shall take possession of land and either work it or 
rent it out. What we propose is not the disturbing of any man in his hold, 
ing or title, but by abolishing all taxes on industry or its products, to leave 
to the producer the full fruits of his exertion and by the taxation of land 
values, exclusive of improvements, to devote to the common use and benefit 
those values, which, arising not from the exertion of the individual, but 
from the growth of society, belong justly to the community as a whole 
This increased taxation of land, not according to its area, but according to 
its value, must, while relieving the working farmer and small home >tead 
owner of the undue burdens now imposed upon them, make it unprofitable 
to hold land for speculation, and thus throw open abundant opportuni- 
ties for the employment of labor and the building up of homes." 

There must needs be much earnest thinking and wise legis- 
lation along these lines in the next twenty-five years. 



The Unity Hat. 

We have never sent the Unity hat around in vain. Whether 
it was in behalf of the colored people in the south, a cyclone 
church in Minnesota, Post-office Mission in Kansas or the 
building of a church in Chicago, the response has always been 
generous and prompt. Now our hat goes around in behalf of 
the new church movement in Sioux Falls, Dakota, the first 
and only Unitarian church in the territory ; a church that 
heroically faces the large possibilities that await a free and 
progressive movement for religion in a new country ; a church, 
too, that has sprung largely out of the heart and brain of 
woman. Sioux Fails is the home of Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, 
under whose fostering care the movement came into being. 
The first pastor of the church is Miss Carrie Bartlett. The 
church building was begun last spring, and is modeled after the 
pretty Unity church of Topeka, Kansas. The local friends 
have contributed $3000, the Loan Building Fund has put in 
$2500. Last May Mrs. Wilkes was in the east and raised $ 1 069 
more, in the parishes of Revs. Herford, Savage, Dole, Collyer, 
Camp and others. Now the church awaits the final $500, 
without which it .will not be completed ; for they are pledged 
to avoid the paralysis of debt. Mrs. Wilkes is now in Chicago 
in the interests of this fund. Last Sunday she stood with the 
pastor of All Souls church in the pulpit, and although the 
rainy day made the audience small, the contribution of $87 
was made on the spot, and that church will make it $100. It 
is hoped and expected that the older and abler churches of our 
city will give in proportion. But we want Unity to have an 
interest in this church. It is a child of its inspiration. The 
money at All Souls church came from at least half as many 
people as there were dollars. We do not expect one Unity 
reader to send us $ 100 for Sioux Falls, but we do expect that 
inside of a fortnight a hundred readers will send us a dollar or 
more each. Let those if our readers who have many 
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privileges thus enrich their capacity for enjoying them by re- 
membering those who have few. Let those who have not the 
privileges of a liberal church partially satisfy the hunger of 
soul by helping to establish this outpost in the piairie territory, 
and thereby hasten the time when their turn will come. In 
our announcement column we open this week our acknowledg- 
ment account. Any money sent to the senior editor of this 
paper will be promptly acknowledged in that column and 
duly forwarded. Friends east and west, Jet us hear from you. 
These fraternal touches have in diem values other than finan- 
cial. They give a sense of comradeship and nurse the family 
feeling. The roll is open. 
» ioox|i=$ioo. 

The Sunday Question. 

A Christian convention for securing Sabbath observance is to be held 
in Elgin, November 8 and 9. The call is signed by many ministers and 
others, including most of the pastors of Elgin Association, by Bishop 
Mallilieu, of the Methodist church, all the presiding elders of Rock River 
Conference, and by business men of Chicago and other points. The con- 
vention is called for the purpose of securing united action for the recovery 
and preservation of the Sabbath day. The meeting is not called too soon 
nor without sufficient reason. Our railroads, newspapers, factories and 
stores have trenched more and more upon the holy day. Places of amuse- 
ment, theaters, base ball parks and the like are more boldly defying the laws 
of the land. It is tune that the churches of the country united in calling 
for the due enforcement of the law. This they can do if they will ; if they 
will only unite heartily in the doing of it. 

The above notice, clipped from an exchange, shows that 
the Sunday problem still weighs heavily upon the mind of the 
church. That it is a serious problem no one should deny. 
On the one hand we must recognize the necessity of rest and 
recreation in the midst of our busy nineteenth century life. 
We are living too hard and too fast. We need to stop occa- 
sionally, and draw breath and let the recuperative forces have a 
chance to work. This, from the standpoint of physical health, 
is a weighty argument for a periodical rest from labor. 

A still greater argument lies in the spiritual necessities of 
our nature. The man who spends the whole of his time in 
the midst of business cares, — studying how to buy for one 
price and sell for another, — is not living the whole of his life. 
There is a world of spiritual realities whose merest boundary 
is not crossed by such a man. The soul has its needs, as well 
as the body, and woe unto him who neglects the greater for 
the less. " What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?" These are deep words, and 
full of meaning. Shall not the soul have one day in seven ? 
This is a vital question. 

On the other hand, to arbitrarily adopt the rule of setting 
aside all secular affairs on every Sunday would produce end- 
less confusion. Our complex civilization can not be subjected 
to the same rule as a people wandering in a desert, apart from 
the rest of the world. The wheels of modern life are too 
many, and too many interests revolve with them, to allow of 
stopping for twenty-four hours every seventh day. Railroads, 
telegraphs, steamships in mid-ocean, sail vessels propelled by 
the winds of God, — all these argue the impossibility of adopt- 
ing any strictly arbitrary rule. We need not believe that the 
God of ever-active nature has made any law to block the 
wheels of civilization. The question cannot be discussed 
from the old standpoint. It must be brought before the bar 
of reason, illumined by the Spirit. 

We shall find that every arbitrary law is based on a prin- 
ciple which can be applied flexibly. It is not the seventh day 
or the first day, but some day that should be devoted to the 
claims of the soul. It is not the seventh portion of time, but 
a just portion, which God demands from man. A man who 
must work seven days of the week may give a part of his 
evenings to the higher life. The soul's hunger is not periodi- 
cal, like the hunger of the body, but it is as real, until blunted 
by long denial. Every man may find some time to feed the 
soul. No man should live by bread alone. 

Whether the interests of the spiritual life can be best served 
by arbitrary Sunday laws, or by teaching the sacredness of 
daily life and the ever present need of spiritual food, is the 
real question at issue. How best to secure co-operation in 
rest and renewal as well as in work and investments, s. l. 
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The Merciful Man. 

In straight and simple lines his pathway ran. 

Little of books he knew. The strifeful world 
Beyond his circling hills roared on unheard. 

And, so he died — the gnarled, old, workworn man ! 

His unshaped thought had been — "Alone I've lived; 

Alone 1*11 wander to that life beyond. 
Others have friends — wife — children, — When I come 

To that strange land, O who will welcome me?" 

No grieving tears fell when he passed away. 

A hireling's hands arrayed him for the tomb. 
A neighbor lingered decently, as fell 

The clods above him in the twilight gray. 

Yet, as they fell, along a pathway sped — 
Beneath celestial blooms his boyhood knew — 

The earth-freed spirit ; and about him flew 
The little joyous birds his hands had fed. 

And when before a gateway, flower-bespanned, 
He humbly paused, nor dared to pass or turn, 

A dog he once befriended bounded forth 
And with a joyous whine caressed his hand, 

And walked before him, showing him the way. 

The old horse he had loved — he too came forth, 
And pressed his head against his master's bieast 

Uttering a welcome in his gladsome neigh. 

And all about him pressed a loving throng 
Of birds and beasts most gentle-eyed and kind. 

(Since this new world held neither pain nor fear.) — 
And all about him rang a joyous song : 

" Oh, soul so merciful, we welcome thee ! 
Unto all life thou hast been ever kind. 
Unto the deathless Life we welcome thee ! 
Pass on, beloved, and thy rewarding see!" 

In trembling, thrilling hope he forward pressed. 

Before him swung a portal grandly fair, 
And the young mother he had never known 

Flew forth and caught him to her yearning breast. 

Emily Hewitt Leland. 
HtUside Home, October, /SSy. 



The Man of God. 

When the sincere man receives the truth of God into his 
soul, knowing it is God's truth, then it takes such a hold of 
him as nothing else can do. It makes the weak strong, the 
timid brave ; men of slow tongue become full of power and 
persuasion. There is a new soul in the man, which takes him, 
as it were, by the hair of his head, and sets him down where 
the idea he wishes for demands. It takes the man away from 
the hall of comfort, the society of his friends, — makes him 
austere and lonely ; cruel to himself, if need be ; sleepless in 
his vigilance, unfaltering in his toil ; never resting from his 
work. It takes the rose out of the cheek, turns the man in on 
himself, and gives him more of truth. Then, in a poetic 
fancy the man sees visions, has wondrous revelations ; every 
mountain thunders ; God burns in every bush, flames out in 
the crimson cloud, speaks in the wind, descends with every 
dove, is All-in-all. The soul, deep-wrought in its intense 
struggle, gives outness to its thought ; and on the trees and 
stars, the fields, the floods, the com ripe for the sickle, on 
men and women, it sees its burden writ. The spirit within 
constrains the man. It is like wine that bath no vent. He 
is full of the God. While he muses the fire burns ; his bosom 
will scarce hold his heart. He must speak or he dies, though 
the earth quake at his word. — Theodore Parker. 
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Immortality. 

" Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered not 
into the heart of man." 

" O, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven." 

' No doubt George Eliot has in the well known little poem, 
whence I have quoted, touched — and made give forth their 
very best tones — the noblest, divinest strings Nature has* 
strung in our human hearts. Ay, so to live is the purest, 
sweetest heaven we can conceive. We would gladly, O so 
gladly, ding away an eternity of personal existence in the 
brightest heavenly courts to let our life sink into and swell a 
little that Blessing Power which streams through All, and 
causes all good and joy ; to know that our life should exist 
forever " in pulses stirred to generosity, in deeds of daring rec- 
titude;" to be "to other souls the cup of strength in some 
great agony." 

If to-day, by giving up all the remainder of my personal 
life in time and eternity, I could be allowed and enabled to 
focus all that is best in me upon some great, central thought, 
till it flamed out into a song, — a song that would be dear to com- 
mon human hearts and^cheer and inspire and strengthen them, — 
it surely would not take many minutes to decide for personal 
annihilation, for transformation into that song, for such abso- 
lute absorption into the Divine ; and surely I should plunge 
into nothingness — my song written — with a joy such as in it- 
self, it seems, would burst the bands of personality. Surely 
this is the highest, purest heaven we can conceive. Compared 
with this all else I know of seems low and mean. "Eternal 
personal existence?" Why? Could there be hope in it of 
another good such as I had tasted ? Hope of greater good no 
one has conceived. Why then continue my personal exist- 
ence after I have reached the highest, its culminating point, 
and all my personality has trembled with complete satisfaction ? 
Personal annihilation under such circumstances would con- 
tain no single element of regret, — pure unlimited joy alone. 
And the moment's joy would amply, amply repay us for all 
preceding struggles and hardships. We should die confess- 
ing that God had blessed us as fully as our hearts could desire. 
May not this, therefore, be the only " life to come?" If so, 
there will still be abundant motive for the highest and noblest 
living, and abundant reward, if only before death we thor- 
oughly succeed. 

Indeed for those who struggle as they may and do not 
reach that " purest heaven," the world would in that case seem a 
rather hard and sad one ; and we could hardly help mention- 
ing to God that a little more kindness to these, a few more 
years or lives given them to reach the goal, would hardly be 
more than one could expect of a god. As for all the rest of 
mankind, who never even feel this high aspiration — not to 
speak of its sublime fulfillment — well, they would have to 
make the best of a poor thing, I suppose; and there being no 
Divine Justice and Mercy for them, they would have to work 
the harder to make human justice and mercy Divine. But 
one could hardly help looking sour and cold at a god, who, for 
instance, to this woman who for years has toiled, struggled and 
suffered amidst terrible difficulties, with such humble, sweet 
faithfulness to God and man and duty, might have given some 
noble reward, such as we would like her to have, — might have 
done so, but did not ; cut her life off in the midst of her suf- 
ferings and hardships. One would likt to suggest to such a 
god the propriety of building a little bright and happy heaven 
for this woman (and her like) "beyond the clouds and be- 
yond the tomb." With all reverence for Him who has made 
all things, one would like to suggest to him such a thing, if 
he had not done it. One wants a god to be generous to those 
who serve him well and obey him the best they can, 



But of course there may be many heavens. There may be 
immortality for all souls ; prolonged life until by struggle and 
fiery trials they are made ready for that " purest heaven" 
George Eliot describes, and which yet may be the final end 
of all and to be striven for; other immortality being only op- 
portunities for the gaining of this final absorption in the power 
for good, in the " music which is the gladness of the world." 
And, I repeat, he is a mean soul to whom such end were not 
goal shining and charming enough. Yes, conceive life as an 
everlasting circular process : from God, through individual- 
ized life, back into God ; souls born out of everlasting being 
into personality and led by a Divine vision through all the 
vicissitudes and struggles of our common life up to likeness 
and sameness and oneness with God as the wave is one with 
the sea; — conceive it thus, and all is beautiful, all is per- 
fect. Indeed we can conceive of nothing more beautiful ; at 
least /know of no conception that surpasses it. Buddhism is 
made beautiful by that conception : the living again and again 
until the soul is all cleansed and is all love, and then the final 
plunge into the Divine Life, Nirvana. The soul seems to be 
climbing a mountain, high and higher, that it may reach the 
glory which rests on its summit ; at last it is there; a moment 
we see it glorified, the next moment we see only the glory, 
the soul has melted into it and adds to its beauty forevermore. 
It is the highest we can conceive. The mind of man can see no 
further, thinks no further. However we may try, we can not 
conceive an individual life-course lasting beyond that glori- 
fying moment, because, however we conceive it, it becomes 
smaller than in that moment of Divine re-absorption. And we 
could not conceive of individual life reaching that climax 
afterwards to decrease. No, when we follow an individual 
life-track so far, there is a dazzling light and no paths be- 
yond, only a sea oi light, the glory of God and no personal 
glories. 

But because our mind can not see further, because our vision 
ends there, dare we call it the end? May there not within 
that sea of light be individual paths we now can not descry? 
Shall we say that our mind and conceptions measures the en- 
tire power and plan of God? — that we have sought out all the 
possibilities of existence, and have discovered the point beyond 
which God's power to bless ceases, — the high water mark of 
His ability to " make good the life of man ?" Shall we not 
rather say : Beyond the highest bliss I can conceive, it may yet 
be in God's power to give greater bliss ; beyond the highest, 
fullest, noblest life I can think, there may be higher, fuller, 
nobler life still ; beyond the best that eye has seen or ear has 
heard, or that even hitherto has entered into the heart of man, 
there may be a Better still ? The following words of George 
Eliot herself, — amongst all her noble words, I almost think the 
most significant and noble; a sort of marginal note to all 
she ever wrote or said ; to her work what the spire is to the 
church, the last upward shooting thought which at once 
becomes the most important part, — are to the point : "All 
the while I gather a sort of strength from the certainty that 
there must be limits or negatives in my own moral powers 
and life experience which may screen from me many possi- 
bilities of blessedness for our suffering human nature. The 
most melancholy thought surely would be that we in our own 
persons had measured and exhausted the sources of spiritual 
good." 

/ can not conceive how, if I might sing my song to-day 
as I would, God could find such work and life and joy 
for me after that, that much prolonged existence would not 
become more and more of a burden and weariness, because 
the best would have been; — eternal existence unbearable. 
But might not that very feat give me new powers and show 
me new opportunities I do not hear and do not see to-day, 
and hence make still greater blessedness possible ? We know 
such has been our experience hitherto ; the end we strove for 
and thought of as a sufficient and fitting end, proved, when 
reached, but a low hill, whence we looked forward and up- 
ward to higher, fairer hills, it had hid from our sight before. 
So it has been with us more than once ; may it not be so 
again — and again ? When my little song is sung, perhaps I 
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shall see other tasks worth individual living, other " ends/ 9 
even fairer heavens still. Buddhism holds a suggestive thought 
for us here. When Buddha, after innumerable individual 
lives, with their appointed good works and gradual rising to 
higher and higher nobility and blessedness, was at last ready 
to take that last final plunge back into the divine life whence 
he came, he halted, bethought him, and said, " No, please, 
one more individual life first, for I've something to be done, 
I must do." Perhaps he did wisely. And if I wish to be 
" to other souls the cup of strength in some great agony," 
were it not almost a healthier sentiment — given the freedom 
" to wish," — to want to be also for ever a hand to present it, 
and a face to accompany it with sympathy, and a heart to 
tremble forever with fellow-feeling ? I mean : Is not, after 
all, the desire for personal immortality a healthier desire than 
that for impersonal immortality ? May it not in every respect 
be as noble and even nobler ? Is there not in the desire for 
impersonal immortality a little bit of selfish impatience and 
weariness ? Impatience and weariness over the slowness with 
which our stubborn self becomes good, God- like, and there- 
fore the desire that that struggle were over and only the good 
in us, the good impulses, might live on ? A divine impatience 
with our slow selves, if you will. We would be "the cup of 
strength," but not that poor heart whose poorness so often 
spoils the beauty and blessedness of the act, or hinders it. 
And does not personal immortality also imply a grander faith, 
a worthier trust in God ? And if so, it is of course nearest 
the truth; for our grandest faith in God's goodness must 
surely still fall below the faith He deserves; the " things pre- 
pared by Him for us," will surely astonish even thoje who 
believe the best of Him. 

No, the end of all individual life is surely not its cessation. 
"You" and "I" are more than things who ought to be 
ashamed of being " something," and to hurry all we could to 
become nothing or everything. I think "you" are more 
than all the good in you, — of more value than it. I think 
" you " are something more than the sum of good and evil in 
you. And I think that which " you " are, besides these two fac- 
tors in you, is the most sacred and valuable part of you. And 
that "youness," I think, will live just as long as goodness; 
and we should not despise it, but worship it, as of all things 
existing the most precious and beautiful. Your personality , 
I mean. I think personality is a more precious thing than 
goodness, though comparisons here are odious. And the end of 
all life and living can hardly be just to return to the beginning. 
God must have some rational purpose in his creation ; the end 
must be more than the beginning, for it can not all be " vanity 
and vexation of spirit," to result at last in Nothing. If wfe are 
at last all to return into God, God at least must be made bet- 
ter for our having passed through individual existence. Still, 
it remains true that George Eliot has painted for us the very 
highest heaven it ever entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. And therefore I yet say, speaking with all the wisdom 
and foresight God has granted us : I will sell my immortality 
at once for " power to sing my little song, and now and then 
to make glad my brothers, whom I may meet in the worldly 
throng." But, as matter of fact, I think God will give the 
song (or something better), and keep alive and exalt the 
singer as well. 

H. Tambs Lvche. 

Our Reading. 
Most men do not know that any nation but the Hebrews 
have had a scripture. A man, any man, will go considerably 
out of his way to pick up a silver dollar ; but here are golden 
words, which the wisest men of antiquity have uttered, and 
whose worth the wise of every succeeding age have assured us 
of; — and yet we learn to read only as far as Easy Reading, 
the primers and class-books, and when we leave school, the 
"Little Reading " and story books, which are for boys and 
beginners ; and our reading, our conversation and thinking 
are all on a very low level, worthy only of pigmies and raan- 
nikins. We are under-bred and low lived and illiterate ;a nd 
in this respect, I confess, I do not make any very broad dis- 
tortion between the illiterateness of my townsman who can* 



not read at all and the illiterateness of him who has learned 
to read only what is for children and feeble intellects. We 
are a race of tit-men, and soar but little higher in our intel- 
lectual flights than the columns of the daily paper. It is not 
all books that are as dull as their readers. The at present 
unutterable things we may find somewhere uttered. These 
same questions that disturb and puzzle and confound us have 
in their turn occurred to all the wise men ; not one has been 
omitted ; and each has answered them, according to his ability, 
by his words and his life. Moreover, with wisdom we shall learn 
liberality. The solitary hired man on a farm in the outskirts of 
Concord, who has had his second birth and peculiar religious ex- 
perience, and is driven, as he believes, into silent gravity and 
exclusiveness by his faith, may think it is not true ; but Zoro- 
aster, thousands of years ago, traveled the same road and had 
the same experience ; but he, being wise, knew it to be uni- 
versal, and treated his neighbors accordingly, and is even said 
to have invented and established worship among men. Let 
him humbly commune with Zoroaster,* then ; and through the 
liberalizing influence of all the worthies, with Jesus Christ 
himself, and let " our church " go by the board. — Henry D. 
Thoreau. 



The Value of the Beautiful. 

FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE UNITY CLUB AT SIOUX CITY. 

That man can not live by bread alone has stood the test of 
time as a spiritual figure. It is equally applicable to mental 
and moral themes. The ceaseless cramming of the brain 
with facts and principles, or that pursuit of business which 
deprives one of healthful leisure and recreation, leads as cer- 
tainly to mental and moral as to dietetic dyspepsia. The all- 
absorbing race for wealth incident to our new country, where 
brains or lineage are alone no passport to social recognition, 
to a great extent precludes the devoting of much time to any 
aesthetic pursuit. It in fact creates a false utilitarian atmos- 
phere unfavorable to such development in those whose tastes 
and powers might otherwise lead them to a higher plane 
through systematic study of the refining arts. 

But it is not of this obvious line of thought that I wish to 
speak, broad as is the field and abundant as the gleanings 
might be. I desire to speak, rather, of a principle or law of 
the beautiful, which lies away down deeper than our own con- 
sciousness, and far back of ourselves or of our human ances- 
tors. It is a principle so deeply implanted that we can not 
entirely rid ourselves of it if we would. This attribute beauty 
has always been present both in the organic and inorganic 
world. Even before there was a man to behold it, brilliancy 
of color and gracefulness of form were as universal as to-day. 
When silurian seas were writing their record, when God alone 
spoke in the voices of the elements, and not one conscious 
ear interpreted the utterance, when no differentiated brain 
appreciated the imperfect retinal image, then as now the 
atoms obeyed the laws of their loves and built up the sym- 
metrical crystal, then as now the molecules decked the scene 
with all the splendors of form and color now beheld among 
the countless denizens of ocean. All this could not have been 
merely a design to gratify the eye of a yet-to-be-created man 
and administer to a depraved and vitiated taste. It must 
have subserved some ever present use, a use that in all cases 
may not be clear to us, but still a powerful force, determin- 
ing, under the laws of selection and survival, the future plane 
of existence of the organisms of which it was an attribute. 

In like manner all art can be traced from its rude beginning 
to its present perfection. Architecture and landscape gar- 
dening, sculpture and painting, music and poetry, stand as so 
many materializations of an idea implanted "in the begin- 
ning," and nurtured through all time. The spider-crab, 
decking himself with bright algae; the savage, painting his 
face with clay ; the belle, arraying herself for the ball, and 
the student laboriously elaborating the principles of a fine 
art, are, in common, manifestations of the idea of the love of 
the beautiful, behind which lies the knowledge of its power. 

Under the changed condition of our complicated civiliza- 
tion, natural laws and tendencies may be for a time perverted. 
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More powerful influences may temporarily suppress them. So 
we have developed in our midst a widespread sentiment in 
favor of the immediately practical. Men are willing to spend 
fortunes upon the education of the young, but they demand 
the rigid exclusion of those things which do not lead directly 
to dollars and cents. They regard all else as puerile or effemi- 
nate, belittling alike to body and brain. Wealth being the 
end sought, their thoughts stop with its acquisition. Did 
they but carry their reasoning further — and so far as it goes it 
is by no means wholly to be condemned, — they would see that 
the wealth for which they are striving is but the means of ac- 
quiring in some form the very objects despised, and which 
they are finally very illy prepared to enjoy. We see them 
reaching out to acquire beautiful horses, beautiful carriages, 
beautiful houses, located on beautiful grounds, beautiful 
pictures, or often pictures in beautiful frames, because unable 
to discriminate, and more frequently still beautiful library 
rooms well stocked with mediocre books, but all in beautiful 
bindings. They may be unable to appreciate the best of that 
which they have, but they never lose the clear intuitive idea 
that the possession of these things gives personal importance 
to the owner. 

We may regard it as settled that the devoting of some por- 
tion of our leisure to the cultivation of any of the refining 
arts is working in harmony with the unchanged and unchang- 
ing laws of our existence, and that those who would suppress 
the inward promptings are but placing their feeble wills 
athwart the divine plan. 

Did we take up any fine art other than poetry, and pursue 
it systematically, the result achieved would be similar, but 
under conditions presented, poetry alone is available. 
Architecture and landscape gardening from their very nature 
demand more of wealth and leisure than all here can afford, 
and the daylight hours are essential to their pursuit. Sculpture 
and painting require long courses of technical training in 
their devotees before they can be pursued to advantage in 
hours of recreation. Music, like some of the others, depends 
largely upon inherited special faculties which many of us do 
not possess. Poetry alone, dealing with the arbitrary signs 
of language, has a universality of adaptation which brings it 
within the range of all without special training other than 
that possessed by all. The concrete developed products of 
beauty are represensed in the fine arts, and of these poetry is 
the universal one and the one adapted to our use. It is there- 
fore appropriate that the Unity club, as no unimportant factor 
in the educational interests of this "The Corn Palace City," 
should devote an alternate weekly evening to the systematic 
study of our most representative American poet, and gather 
for its members some greater portion of the sweetness stored 
by one of nature's noblest workers. 

Dr. R. H. Brown. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



An Ellsworth Zouave at Camp Sheridan. 

Editors Unity : — I have visited Camp Sheridan, of Chi- 
cago, and was much pleased with the display of skill and pre- 
cision of the encampment. We might as well accept the sit- 
uation, and realize the fact that we must have soldiers with 
us, for, until the millenium comes, they will always be neces- 
sary. The prizes awarded to the different companies and 
bands, proportioned to their comparative excellence, aggre- 
gated about $40,000. I had a large experience during the 
war as a drill officer, and taught the manual of arms, regi- 
mental, battalion and company movements to over 40,000 
soldiers, and I therefore was much interested to see what 
changes and improvements had been introduced. The first 
thing to attract my attention was the greater simplicity in 
the manual of arms, mainly owing to the introduction since 
the war of breech-loading rifles. When there is another war 
(which I hope will be far distant), if any of us old soldiers 
are alive, we will find fighting much more convenient for us, — 
in tact, too convenient The " beginning of the end " of all 
wars is commenced with the invention of dynamite, breech- 



loaders, " peacemaker " boats, etc. We are not likely to see 
the end in our day, therefore my advice to all parents who 
have sons is to encourage them to join some good military 
organization and continue in it for at least one year. It is a 
very necessary part of their education, and will do them good, 
mentally and physically. To use a slang phrase, " it will put 
a head on them," and a good, strong and graceful body 
under it. 

It was my good fortune, 27 years ago, to belong to that 
celebrated company, the United States Zouave Cadets, of 
Chicago, under command of E. E. Ellsworth. The extent 
of the movements in our drill can be realized, to some extent, 
when I state that there were nearly 900 movements (or differ- 
ent positions), and that it consumed over four hours' time to 
go through it all ; but it was not the extent and perfection of 
the drill and discipline which made our company so cele- 
brated, but the moral and strict temperance rules under which 
we were governed and controlled. We belong to a nation 
which, thank God, is at peace with all the world, and if there 
ever was a nation founded upon the principles of peace, jus- 
tice, and good will to all mankind, it is ours ; but notwith- 
standing that, we may at any day need the services of every 
young man in the country, to save it from destruction. Up 
to the time of the centennial we had already been engaged 
in war, either internal or foreign, fully one-quarter, or twenty- 
five years of the time. Where is the bold prophet who will 
dare to say we may not need soldiers again ? 

John Conant Long. 



Editors of Unity : If Jesus' idea of religion be correct, 
viz.: — supreme allegiance to the Good and fraternal love of our 
fellows, then the Ethical Culturists should be included in Chis- 
tian fellowship. Though they cast out devils not in Jesus* 
name ; yet " he that is not against us is for us." Theological 
opinions are the leaves on the tree of religion, which are cast 
off in the fruit -bearing season of each year, to be followed by 
more in the spring, a season which, though beautiful, produces 
"nothing but leaves." 

Perry Marshall, Pastor Unity church. 
STOwi, Vt. Oct. 13. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Connecticut. A Study of a Commonwealth-Democracy. By Alexander 
Johnston. Cloth, pp. 400. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

This is one of the series called American Commonwealths. 
It is accurately called "A Study of a Commonwealth-Demo- 
cracy." The preface says: " This volume is not meant to 
deal mainly with the antiquarian history of Connecticut, with 
the achievements of Connecticut men and women, or with 
those biographical details which so often throw the most in- 
structive side-lights on local history. ... Its purpose is to 
present certain features in the development of Connecticut which 
have influenced the general development of the state system 
in this country, and of the United States." The writer states 
that Connecticut, by her peculiar free town system, by her con- 
stitution of 1639, by a remarkable union of local autonomy 
and central power in that state, and by the marked influence 
of the Connecticut delegates in the convention of 1 787, — exer- 
cised a very great influence on the federative ideas and struc- 
ture, which developed into the union of states. The book 
has 20 chapters, treating of the physical geography of Con- 
necticut, the first settlements of Connecticut, the Saybrook 
attempt and its failure, ecclesiastical affairs, 1 636-1 791, 
financial affairs, 1640-1763, the stamp act and the revolution, 
the adoption of the federal constitution, industrial develop- 
ment, Connecticut in the war for the Union, and many other 
points of interest. There is an appendix, giving the consti- 
tution of 1639 at length, in its antique form and spelling, also 
a bibliography of the subject, a list of the governors of Con- 
necticut with their dates, and an index. The book is well 
made, the type clear and of good size, as in all this series. 
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Miss Ludinglofts Sister. By Edward Bellamy. Ticknor Paper Series . 

Boston: TicknOr&Co. 

The latest issue in the Ticknor Paper Series is a reprint of 
" Miss Ludington's Sister," a characteristic story by Edward 
Bellamy. It may not be one of the best of the series, but it 
is interesting reading and will find new readers in this form. 
These books are printed in clear type, on good paper, and are 
sold for fifty cents apiece. e. b. m. 

Jack Hall; or, The Adventures of an American Boy. By Robert Grant. 

Boston : Jordan, Marsh & Co. 

The opening chapters in Jack Hall's adventures seem 
to denote a story too much like "Tom Sawyer" to be 
attractive to mothers, but the style improves as it goes on. 
Jack is a real boy, full of mischief and inclined to shirk 
work and lessons, but he leaves school in the last chapter 
third in his class and ready for hard work at college. The 
book contains enthusiastic descriptions of base ball and row- 
ing contests, e. E. M. 

THE HOME. 



One Halloween. 

The old fashioned, rambling house was the accretion of 
many years and many occupants. First and central in this 
architectural collection was the capacious log kitchen, with 
its immense fireplace, almost as large as the alcove of a city 
front chamber, enclosing within its jams not only the long 
crane with its numerous pothooks of various lengths, but also 
the mouth of the great brick oven with its facination of blaze, 
long slender rods of " live coal " and its "after glow" of 
hot gingerbread and apple turnovers. As the family increased 
and needs and means grew, so grew the house. A large 
" family room," back of the fireplace in the rear of the 
kitchen, came next ; and when the street was widened and 
properly located and the adjacent land laid out in village lots, 
double parlors were thrown out in front ; it fell into other 
hands and a pretentious dining hall with a great circular 
topped window was sent athwart the garden ; so room after 
room and closet and chimney and fireplace was added here 
and there, as the caprice or the comfort of various owners 
suggested, until the old house became that curious and inter- 
esting conglomeration that only such a building can be. It 
represented almost every phase of architecture, in a bungling 
way, somewhere. Every room had an individuality about it 
peculiarly its own. Nowhere was there a repetition, not even 
in windows and doors. 

The parlors, with their carpets, modern fireplaces and gen- 
eral primness, had little to attract us, in comparison with that 
kitchen, where the crackling blaze of hickory logs threw a 
glow of warmth and light all through the room and out the 
shadeless windows into the garden beyond. There are few 
such kitchens in "these degenerate days" — a great square 
room, with its smooth, white pine floor, its great brick hearth, 
a large closet on one side of the fireplace, a deep recess on 
the other, with a door leading to the aforesaid family room ; 
at the opposite end a cook stove, for which a brick flue had 
been built, a door leading to the dining room on one side of 
the stove, and one leading to the attic over the kitchen on 
the other. On the side toward the wash house was a window ; 
on the opposite side, opening upon a porch, from which a 
path led to the door-like gate, was another window and a 
door. 

On winter evenings the kitchen was a child's paradise. 
Could anything be more enchanting ? Especially if father 
and mother abandoned the parlor and came out and told 
stories of their childhood. Mother's stories were of the old 
ancestral English home, built three hundred years ago ; its 
thick walls and strongly made doors ; its court enclosed by 
high, solid brick walls with a posten gate, built for defence 
as well as refuge, its queer furniture and old pewter plate. 
Father's were of American pioneer life and its hardships. 
And so our garden and fence made for us a walled- in court 
or a stockade, as we imagined ourselves pressed upon by a 



Robin Hood or surprised by Indians. If company kept our 
parents away from this enchanting spot, Mike and Biddy 
would tell tales of that wonderland, "auld Ireland." Of 
course we believed implicitly every word of their remarkable 
experiences, and I've no doubt but that notwithstanding they 
were often manufactured for the occasion, they more than 
half believed them too. 

One Halloween we sat up a little late, listening to the won- 
derful tales of what had happened on this night in green Erin, 
how Biddy's sisters had each had their first vision of their 
future husband at midnight Halloween, and Mike assured 
Biddy she would be sure to have the same good luck " this 
very night." We had cracked and eaten nuts enough to give 
us visions of the past, present or future. The cabbage, beets, 
etc., had been garnered during the day, and the boys 
carefully barred out of the garden by the ever watchful Mike. 
He chuckled now and then as he heard their boisterousness 
on the streets, and exclaimed exultantly, " Och, ye spalpeens, 
ye ! I faxed ye airly. Ye don't get in here wid yer non- 
sense," which sally was sure to draw an admiring glance and 
responsive giggle from Biddy. The guests departed, the 
family retired, leaving the two up to talk "just a bit o' dear 
ould Ireland, of course," and for the face of Biddy's 
"future." 

About midnight the family were awakened by a succession 
of shrieks. Scrambling into a garment, " the misther " rushed 
to the rescue. As he opened the family room door he found him- 
self enveloped in a cloud of smoke, soot and ashes. The porch 
door flew open, a figure shot out, bringing the door to with a 
bang after it. Standing in transfixed amazement, trying to 
collect his wits and fathom the mystery — was it a nightmare 
or a reality ? The cloud began to settle, and the old chim- 
ney, true to its purpose, drew up the smoke. Then came the 
revelation. Backed up against the stove stood Biddy, with 
clasped hands, distended eyes and open mouth, filling the air 
with shrieks. Round and round the room, with all the speed 
wings and legs could make, with neck stretched to its utmost, 
sped a goose, adding its voice to Biddy's in a fearful duet. 
At the window by the outside door, on a background of mid- 
night darkness, was the blanched face of poor Mike, with 
hair erect, eyes and mouth wide open, and shaking as though 
in an ague fit. At the opposite window, on the same black, 
fathomless background, were three juvenile faces, wreathed in 
mirth and mischief. There is no use my trying to produce a 
pen picture of those faces. They would bring Brown or 
Eastman Johnson a mint of money,, transferred to canvas. 

Mike's very precaution was the source of his defeat. The 
carefully cleaned garden, the early barred gate, the well un- 
derstood feeling of perfect security was an irresistible tempta- 
tion. Like many victorious invaders before them, they came 
down the water way ; to be sure it was deep and cold and 
long, but the difficulty only added zest to the effort. Then 
the reconnoitre. There sat Biddy anrji Mike, so comfortable 
and cozy ; the chimney was wide and low. One of the boys 
knew a sturdy old gander he could get. He could easily 
climb to the roof and drop the old fellow down. It would be 
such fun. And it was — to the boys. 

Of course we small people were very curious next morning. 
We had gone to bed quite sure that with the rising sun we 
should be enlightened as to Biddy's future fate, — who he was. 
We never alluded to that night in Biddy's presence but once. 
Her nose flew up, her eyes flashed, her back stiffened. We 
knew the symptoms and retreated in good order. Poor Mike ! 
He was glad soon to seek new quarters, for if Biddy bridled at 
our alluding to that night, what didn't she do at sight of Mike, 
who came slinking in next morning, the personification of 
meekness. " Indade, mum," said Biddy savagely, in reply 
to an* attempted apology for the foilorn fellow, "to run out 
and pull the door too afther 'ira, and hauld it, too, yes, and 
hauld it too, — for I tried to open it, — lavin me, a poor, lone 
woman, shut in to be devoured by that dreadful baste, a'rushin' 
round and a'squackin' loikp a roarin' lion ! Oche, the brute !" 
And Biddy marched round the kitchen at her work with the 
air of a youthful captain on dress parade. There was nothing 
weak about her. s. c. ll. j* 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Brooton, Mass. — The Old South lecture sys- 
tem of Boston is spreading. An important course 
of lectures on the American Revolution is arranged 
for at thi > place. 

Washington, D. C, has been selected as 
the site for the great Roman Catholic College of 
America. About a million dollars have already 
been raised for the project. We look with hearty 
interest to the successor the undertaking. A great 
Catholic institution within sight of the noble capi- 
tol building of a great republic can not but add 
thereby to its catholicity. 

Moline, 111. — Rev. Henry D. Stevens, of In- 
dianapolis, has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of M»line, and will at once remove with 
his family to the chosen field. We give Mr. Stev- 
ens cordial welcome to the brotherhood of earn- 
est ministers in the state of Illinois and wish tor 
him abundant success: He takes a young charge 
that has proven its right to be by its energy and 
persistency and practical wisdom. The society is 
to be congratulated on having secured the services 
of Mr. Stevens. 

Philadelphia.— The Young People's section 
of the Ethical Society has been organized, with 
S. F. Weston as president, Miss Demmon as sec- 
retary, and Hugo L. Hund as treasurer. Meet- 
ings are to be held on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month. As the section has appointed a 
Philanthropic Committee to work with the like 
committee of the society at large, it may be seen 
that its programme is not a narrow one in any 
respect. 

— The liberal societies of this section are planning 
a class for the study of the fundamentals in religious* 
literature. It is to be a fixture, controlled by a 
board of trustees, and to meet twice in each month, 

{>robably the second and fourth Fridays. It is 
ikely that Mr. Ames will be the presiding officer. 
A meeting on the 28th, at the rooms of the Spring 
Garden Society, will perfect its organization. 
Whether the Christian Bible specifically 01 some 
more general study is to be taken up at the start, 
I believe, is not yet fully decided upon. 
— I think Mr. Haskell and Mr. Ames, the latter 
in some address, participated in the dedication of 
the new Universalist church at Hammonton, N. J. 
Universalists like Bisbee and Shrigley in this city 
are willing to fellowship Unitarians, but there is 
one other minister who, with many privates, can 
be fairly deemed adverse to such a step, wherever 
taken. 

— " M. P.," the press literary critic, uses this 
phrase in regard to Emerson : " Saving alone the 
supreme and sacred instance of Christ, the life of 
no great man so powerfully and profitably reminds 
us we can make our own sublime as does that 



of Ralph Waldo Emerson." Which is tantamount 
to saying something more, had the writer of the 
sentence but paused to think of it, as perhaps he 
did. But the word is gratifying, as going forth in 
one of our great dailies to a constituency not gen- 
erally open to such intimations, if they come from 
known radical sources. 

—I was in error in regard to the date of Clifford's 
address for Chadwick, which should have been 
stated as the 23d. 

— The first number of Unity Journal,)\i*t issued, 
and dated October, contains Mr. Haskell's sermon 
in reply to one of his Camden critics, and other 
articles, relating to the local and general work of 
the Unitarian church. 

— The Unitarian speakers of this section have 
arranged for a series of union meetings for the 
winter. They have also planned a series of ex- 
changes, by which it is intended on one Sunday 
out of each two months to have all the liberal pul- 
pits occupied by speakers from other congrega- 
tions. 

— Mr. Mangasarian's society has started on its 
third year. 

— The Spring Garden Society's busy Unity Club 
have mapped out a characteristic scheme of work 
for the winter, which includes pretty nearly all things 
in the line of mental and social entertainment. 

H. L. T. 

Chicago.— All Souls Church. — Rev. S. S. 
Hunting was in the pulpit last Sunday with the 
pastor and Mrs. Wilkes. Mr. Hunting is on his 
way to Philadelphia to attend the Woman Suffrage 
Association meetings in that city, and is as earnest 
and true as ever. The Sunday before the ever 
youthful and indefatigable Mrs. Cogswell, of North 
Platte fame, was in the congregation, on her way 
to North Platte. She is minister extraordinary to 
Nebraska, and we will look for news and vitality 
all along the line now that she is again west of 
the Missouri. 

— Union Teachers' Meeting on Monday noon. 
Mr. Utter was leader. Lesson, the 5th chapter of 
Luke. We should make the children familiar 
with the geography and scenery of this incident. 
It is a picturesque incident with which the chap- 
ter opens, and very natural — the pushing off from 
the shore. As f the draught of fishes, of course it 
might be an opportune happening, but it is no less 
plain that Luke means it for a miracle. The com- 
mand to tell no one of the healing of the leper 
shows the dogmatic intent of Luke ; this is Luke's 
way of explaining that Jesus did all the great 
works and vet had not the reputation in his lite 
time which from the works we should expect. The 
passage about the fasting, that the disciples natur- 
ally would not fast while the Master was with them 
but would fast after his removal, is a touch of the 
aftertime. After Jesus' death the Christians fasted, 
yet found no example for it in Jesus' life or words. 
So this grew up as the way of accounting for the 
omission. 

Boston Notes.— Rev. J. F. Clarke finds his 
health so well recovered as to sustain easily his 
weekly church work. 

— Rev. H. B. Carpenter, of Boston, is supplying 
the pulpit in Buffalo, N. Y. 
— The sentence of fine upon Rev. Mr. Davis for 
preaching upon the Common was sustained upon 
his late court appeal. 

— Frosts have spared our garden flowers till this 
week, when our city Flower Missions closed. 
— Dr. John Parker, of London — orthodox — so well 
championed the popular new theology party in 
our Congregational churches as to provoke Rev. 
Mr. Cook to answer some of his aspersions upon 
the orthodox beliefs and acts. He assumed fully 
and aroused frequent applause by thus assuming 
the Unitarian view of the Andover controversy, 
viz., that the professors should not strain the plain 
meaning of the ancient creed, but if they disagree 
from it they should come out and leave it. As for 
the non-missionary tenet of no probation after 
death— he preached that the Father holds in his 
loving hands all heathen souls the moment after 
death as in the moment before death. He stated 
that scarcely a prominent orthodox minister in 
Boston could go as heathen missionary under the 
present ruling of the American Board. 



— The latest industrial church branch is a class for 
teaching girls to set types. A well taught girl can 
immediately earn eight dollars per week and can fast 
increase her wages. 

Kansas.— The recent accession of Rev. J. W. 
Caldwell, of Uniontown, to the Unitarian minis- 
try, opens new possibilities of work in southern 
Kansas. Mr. Caldwell was a minister of the 
Christian church. He was offered an appoint- 
ment in Kansas as district missionary of his de- 
nomination, the state being divided into districts 
and assigned to as many different workers. Feel- 
ing that he could no longer work in harmony with 
the Christian denomination, he declined to accept 
the trust offered him, and sought and obtained 
fellowship in the Unitarian ranks. He has many 
friends who are in sympathy with his new position, 
and are willing to stand by him. In Uniontown, 
where the doors of the Union church were closed 
against him, he has established a congregation, and 
organized a Sunday-school of forty-five members. 
On the evening that I preached for him, — a week- 
day evening at that, — one hundred and thiity of 
the four hundred inhabitants of the village came 
out to hear me, when at the same hour a special 
preaching service was held in the Union church, 
and special efforts were made to weaken our at- 
tendance. Mr. Caldwell is a self-sacrificing man, 
deeply in earnest, with a strong missionary instinct, 
who "likes to undertake a hard job," as he puts 
it, and who proposes to hold on where he is, and 
help evangelize all the country about him. He 
accompanied me to 

Fort SoOtt, seventeen miles from his home, 
where, making headquarters at the hotel, we spent 
two days canvassing the city, and arranging for 
an evening meeting. At this meeting one of the 
most noteworthy incidents was a brief conversa- 
tion with an orthodox woman. When asked if 
she would be interested in Unitarian services, it 
they should be started, she replied: "That de- 
pends on circumstances; I should like to talk with 
you further." And then she went on to say: *' I 
am a member of an orthodox church, but I have 
been reading Unitarian literature, sent to me by 
some ladies of Boston, which quite satisfies my 
soul. I want to know if Unitarians are as good as 
their literature. Let me find once a church in 
which their high and beautiful principles are em- 
bodied in individual lives, and I'd leave twenty 
orthodox churches, if I belonged to as many, in 
order to join it!" 

" — Knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent ?" 

We found in the county recorder's office the 
record of a good building lot, said to be worth 
$4000, deeded to the Unitarian society, but no so- 
ciety—its friends scattered and much discouraged, 
one of them holding in trust a tax-title to the Uni- 
tarian lot, for the church which it is hoped will 
some day be reorganized. There are signs of 

frosperityin the city, with its population of 15,000. 
t is the seat of a Normal School of some three 
hundred students, and there is every reason why 
we should be represented there by a live* liberal 
church. Word comes from Mr. Caldwell that he 
preached there on Sunday, Oct. 1 6th, and that he 
returns to preach again Nov. 6th. 

From Ft. Scott, over the K. N. & D.,— a branch 
of the Missouri Pacific system, — a ride of 130 
miles, through a fine section of the state, brought 
me to the capital, 

Topeka. The Sunday morning congregation 
here, m the Unitarian church, was good in quality 
and in numbers, showing evidences of growing 
life and interest. In the afternoon quite a differ- 
ent congregation met my eyes in the state reform 
school for boys, situated outside the city limits. 
Nearly 200 boys, ranging from eight to eighteen or 
twenty years of age were before me. It was a heart- 
moving spectacle, and if the preacher's wordonly 
went home to them as did his sympathy we may 
hope that " some seed fell on good ground." The 
superintendent, Mr. Buck, is a genuine man, a 
gentleman admirably fitted for his work, and aided 
by that best of all helpers, a wife in hearty sym- 
pathy with him in all that he does. Topeka is 
making rapid strides in substantial growth. Its 
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EDITORIAL. 



The delay in this week's issue of Unity was unavoidable, 
on account of a general strike among compositors. 

"A Columbia of thought and art is the last and endless 
end of Columbus' adventures/' says Emerson. 

Red Jacket once said: "The Great Spirit taught the 
white man to talk on paper, because he knew he could not 
remember things. The Indian never forgets. He~don't need 
books. He keeps everything in his heart." 

A sister who knows hard work in the mission field her- 
self, writes: " Here is my dollar for the Unity hat ; wish I 
could make it ten. I want at least a window pane in that 
church in Dakota. I want also to send my warmest congrat- 
ulations to Sister Wilkes and a blessing to the child of inspi- 
ration." 

The meeting at the Central Music Hall last Sunday even- 
ing in the interests of the Illinois Industrial School for Boys 
was addressed by Judge Jamieson, Doctor Boardman, Pro- 
fessor Swing, Doctor Thomas and J. LI. Jones. Over a 
thousand dollars was subscribed and contributed to the sup- 
port of the school. 

The Christian Life, published in London, speaking of two- 
hundred and thirty-nine excursionists being arrested and lined 
for wholesale slaughter of birds at the Fame island, through the 
activities of the " Society for the^Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals," adds: " With too many of the upper classes, to be kill- 
ing something appears to be synonymous with amusement." 
Yes, but to us there appears to be something wrong about the 
adjective. Are such classes " upper "? 

There are so many people who are willing to advise an 
editor, and who are kmd enough to tell us how to " make 
Unity attractive to the masses," that it is refreshing to find 
one who is pleased with it, even though we do not succeed in 
putting a quart of milk into our pint measure every week. A 
correspondemt writes : " Number Nine is before me, and I 
have marked five of the items on the first page as especially 
fine. Some of them I shall use as texts." 

A Presbyterian church has been built and paid for 
in the central part of Illinois by women. The church is in a 
prosperous condition, but it has not male members enough to 
make the legal board of officers as required by the canons of 
the Presbyterian church, and the Bloomington Presbytery is 
much puzzled to know what to do with it. Probably the last 
thing they will think of is the first thing they ought to do, 
viz., to reconstruct their laws so as to recognize the rightful 
claims of woman. 

The Unitarians of Boston are about to hold a farewell meet- 
ing on the occasion of Rev. A. N. Knapp's departure to Japan 
as missionary of the A. U. A. This mission of Mr. Knapp's 
possesses great interest. For the first time in the history of 
Christian missions, we suspect we see a missionary going to 
treat with a so-called pagan nation as equals, expecting to be 
taught as well as to teach. He goes to interchange spiritual 
commodities. We have reason to believe that he will be re- 
ceived in the same spirit. America has much to teach Japan, 
doubtless Japan has something to teach America also. An 
exchange tells us that a Chair of Sanitary Engineers has been 
established in the Imperial University of Japan, and that this 
is the only chair of the kind in the world. 



The first volume of the Massachusetts Quarterly Review, in 
a bound copy that was once in the library of Theodore Par- 
ker and then the property of the faithful Hannah Stevenson, 
has found its way to our table. The editor's address to the 
public in the initial number for December, 1847, wa s written 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. His words then still ring with 
prophetic reassurance in faithless ears : " In the rapid decay 
of what was called religion, timid and unthinking people 
fancy a decay of the hope of man ; but the moral and re- 
ligious sentiment meet us everywhere, alike in markets as in 
churches. A God starts up behind cotton bales also." 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. have just issued in neat pamph- 
let form a secular edition, without the Sunday-school and 
Unitarian imprint, of the three series of Ethical Lessons that 
stand at the head of the Western Sunday-school Society's 
publications, namely, Corner Stones of Character, by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells ; Home Life, by Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head, and School Life, by Mrs. F. B. 
Ames. This edition is published for day school work. A 
hundred copies of them go at once into one school in one of 
our western cities. Once more we take pleasure in com- 
mending them to the attention of teachers. They have been 
used with marked success as the basis of the general exercises 
at the opening of the day or the last ten minutes before going 
home. Try them. 

As the eleventh day of November draws near, the shadows 
of the gallows upon which it is decreed that seven men should 
hang in this city, become more consciously felt. Felix Ad- 
ler, Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, Rabbi Hirsch, 
William Salter, James Vila Blake, and the pastor of All Souls 
church have recently made their protest against the death 
penalty, and have pleaded for the commuting of the sentence. 
In the Third Unitarian church of this city, last Sunday, over 
a hundred people signed the petition to the Governor, and 
Rev. J. Vila Blake, J. N. Wanzer and Judge Russell officially 
carried the petition to Springfield to present the same to the 
Governor. The Conservator, in this city, recently expressed 
in an epigrammatic form the practical wisdom which ought 
to persuade, even where the humanitarian and religious ar- 
gument fails. It says: "Let the anarchists live that their 
cause may die." 

The difference between the cautious " progressive ortho- 
doxy" of the liberal element in the Congregational church and 
the theology of outspoken Unitarianism is well illustrated in 
the reply made by the Christian Union to a correspondent of 
a liberal and inquiring turn of mind: 

Question. — What can be said to one whose rest in the faith 
of the Incarnation is disturbed by the claims made for Buddha 
and other incarnations of divinity through the past centuries? 
Our Supreme God is the Father of all these countless millions, 
and does it not rather incline a catholic mind toward a form 
of Unitarianism? Shall we deny all anterior incarnations and 
truths revealed, as claimed, from the Invisible to the children 
of men? 

Answer. — Incarnation and inspiration are quite distinct. 
We see no reason to doubt that God's Spirit has dwelt within 
and influenced the good, the wise and the true of all eras, 
epochs and races, and that every man who has testified to 
the truth and inspired to a higher and nobler life has been 
illuminated by that Light which lighteth every man. But one 
needs only to glance at the stories of Buddhistic incarnation 
to be satisfied that there has been but one incarnation in the 
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world's history; that there is but One in whom God taber- 
nacled, making himself manifest to humanity in the flesh. 
Why the story of this incarnation has not spread more rapidly 
over the world is one of the mysteries of history. We can 
only say that it is the plain duty of every man who believes in 
this incarnation to fight to the death every apathy, apostasy 
and division among Christians which hinders the more rapid 
diffusion of its glad tidings. 

We print in our Unity Club column to day an official ap- 
peal to our Unity Clubs asking their interest and co-opera- 
tion in the work of the National Bureau. To this appeal we 
wish to add our word. Friends, do you realize how easy it 
is to appropriate the labors of others and to thrive upon other 
people's thoughts and toil without giving any return ? The 
Unity Club in every locality has had peculiar opportunities 
to profit by the labor and experience of other clubs and club 
workers. Most of them this winter are following programmes 
which have been more or less elaborated in this co-operative 
way. The organization of the National Bureau has already 
given much new stimulus to this tool-making and help-multi- 
plying activity. Outline studies on Ireland and Dickens' 
Taieof2\vo Cities are the last leaflets. The latter numbers 
twelve in the series. Others are in course of preparation. 
We hope that our western clubs will be prompt in making 
themselves members of this National Bureau. Indeed, we do 
not see how they can honestly withhold the $$ that will link 
them to their fellows. Please don't forget it. 

A Conference of representatives of progressive theology 
was held in one of the parlors of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. A number of prominent Univer- 
salists, Unitarians and Independents were present, and various 
plans for co-operation were discussed at length. There were 
some differences of opinion as to methods, but an essential 
unity of spirit and aim. A Ministers' Alliance was organized, 
with the following officers: 

Prof. David Swing, President ; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Vice-President ; Rev. Thomas G. Milsted, Secretary. An 
Executive Committee of five was elected, consisting of Dr. 
H. W. Thomas, of Chicago; Dr. J. G. Townsend, of James- 
town, N. Y.; Rev. David Utter and Rev. Charles Conklin, of 
Chicago; and Rev. A. N. Alcott, of Elgin. Further plans are 
to be evolved, and much good is hoped for from the move- 
ment. Among the members of the Alliance are Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. George Batchelor, Rev. 
Theodore W. Haven, Rev. Oscar Clute, Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, 
and Solon Lauer. It is expected that many others, not 
present at the meeting, will join the Alliance. 

A bright omen was the announcement in our Sunday pa 
pers this week that Dr. D. K. Pearsons had concluded to ad- 
minister his own will, and within the last week he has give 
away to the Presbyterian Hospital property valued at $25,000* 
to the Y. M. C. A. of Chicago $30,000, to the Woman's Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions $20,000, to the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Presbyterian, $50,000, to the Union Park 
Theological Seminary, Congregational, $50,000; making in all 
$175,000. In all this the wife's name is. intimately associ- 
ated, and these good people have done nothing but what they 
intended to have done when they were dead; they have 
simply executed their own wills, thereby reducing the tension 
of their cares, adding to the potency of their dollars and mul- 
tiplying their joys. This is a timely and commendable ex- 
ample to Chicago capitalists. There is a congestion of soul 
causing sickness and misery in many a home because there is 
a plethora of the pocket book. Nothing but such generosity 
as Doctor Pearson's will brighten many lives. We know not 
how many of these congested souls are on the side of liberal 
thought, but we know there is money enough some where to 
help Mrs. Wilkes finish her church in Sioux Falls, to send 
several thousand copies of Unity a year out on its missionary 
errands, to make the treasurer of the Western Conference 
glad by enabling him to pay bills whenever accrued in the 
cause of freedom, fellowship and character in religion through- 



out the west. » There is money enough in Chicago to estab- 
lish here a training school for the liberal ministry that will 
give equipment and inspiration to the fifty young men and 
women that are ready for a training that is fearless, hospitable, 
confident and forward looking; a training that supplants the 
discussion of old doctrines with the study of new problems, 
and replaces the labored interpretation of texts with the 
larger and more inspiring interpretation of history. May Doctor 
Pearson's example A be followed, may the old Aiabian parable 
be verified. A fig tree looking upon figs becometh fertile. 

Our Universalist co-laborers have just held their national 
convention in the city of New York. Judging from the re- 
ports, they had a full and hopeful meeting. The interest of 
this session, as of several preceding ones, centered upon the 
creed question. A special committee consisting of Rev. C. 
W. Tomlinson,W. H. Ryder and E. C. Switzer,after two years' 
deliberation, reported in favor of a new " Profession of 
Faith," four articles long. The debate upon the same lasted 
for three hours. Dr. Atwood, of the Clinton university, 
Dr. Capen, of Tufts college, Dr. Ryder and others strongly 
favored the change, but the venerable. brethren, headed by Dr. 
Miner, as persistently pleaded for the old, and the convention 
had to do what they have done for several sessions, refer the 
same to the next meeting. We give below the proposed sub- 
stitute to be considered. Definite and theological as it is in 
its phraseology, Dr. Miner was opposed to it because, among 
other reasons, " It does not give the least intimation that the 
several doctrines enumerated are taken from the Bible," and 
it does not " state that it was a ' Christian' religion that it 
stood for:" 

1. I believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
contain a revelation from God to mankind. 

2. I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth; in Jesus Christ His Son, who is the Revealer of God and Sa- 
vior of the world from sin ; and in His Holy Spirit, the Comforter, through 
which all disciples of Christ are united in one spiritual body. 

3. I believe in the necessity of personal holiness ; in the forgiveness of 
sins; in the certainty of retribution; in the immortality of the human soul; 
and in the final holiness and happiness of all mankind. 

4. I believe that the opportunities, obligations and rewards of religion 
are in their nature eternal, and that I ought to strive earnestly for salvation 
by repenting of my sins and diligently using the means of grace which 
God has provided. 



Ramabai Circles. 

An appeal has recently come to the* women of America, 
which is equally strong in its delineation of the wrongs to be 
righted and in the common sense methods of attacking that 
wrong. Unitarians have never interested themselves much 
in foreign missions, and there have been good reasons in 
times past for this apathy. First, they have had all they could 
possibly do at home to maintain their own footing and assist 
in the home misssons which seemed of first importance. An- 
other reason could be found in their distrust of prevailing 
methods in such work. Still another and perhaps the most 
deciding one is seen in the answer of a Unitarian minister to 
one who inquired of him why we did not send missionaries 
to Africa. Knowing that his little flock in a country town 
were hard taxed to keep themselves alive and help in humble 
home ways, he replied placidly, "You know it is God's 
Africa." Unitarians have always believed that the so-called 
heathen were God's heathen, and that until some way could 
be found of helping them into light without distressing them 
with doubts of the eternal safety of their fathers and grand- 
fathers, they had better be left in His care alone. Now, 
however, an appeal for our help in a foreign mission has 
reached us with such force and justice of claim that it ought 
not to be disregarded. 

The condition of women in India has long moved the sym- 
pathies of travelers and missionaries, and it has been plainly 
shown that missionary efforts, as usually carried on, are inad- 
equate for any extended or deepening influence. They^have 
failed utterly in reaching the high caste woman, § from whom 
most could be expected and whose influence would inevitably 
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affect her sisters in other conditions. No reform ever 
amounted to much until it had some strength from within. 
Only a monk could have brought about the reformation. 
Missionaries have had to begin with attacking the most cher- 
ished convictions of the Hindu women, to whom their religion 
is quite as dear as is Christianity to the Christian. Ramabai, 
the remarkable Hindu woman, who is now in this country 
pleading the cause of her country women, has herself become 
a Christian and sees plainly that only education can bring 
about intelligent acceptation of the higher theism of the 
Brahmo Soraaj or of Christianity. The great need is for 
educational homes for the child widows, of whom there are 
nearly eighty thousand under nine years of age, and whose 
wretched condition can only be understood by reading de- 
tailed accounts. Ramabai will establish at least one such 
home on her return to India, and her plans are made with a 
reasonableness of scope and detail that can not but enlist 
confidence and great hope. It is impossible to relate in the 
space of a short article any of the wonderfully interesting 
facts in the life of Ramabai herself or of the work which she 
is trying to do, but every one can read them for himself in 
the book she has written. It is entitled " The High Caste 
Hindu Woman," and can be had by addressing the Pundita 
Ramabai, 1400 North 21st street, Philadelphia. 

Ramabai expects the school to become self-supporting in 
the space of ten years, and asks help only for that time. A 
central organization has been formed to help her, with Rev. 
E. E. Hale, Rev. Phillips Brooks and others at the head. 
Branch circles are to be formed wherever possible. The one 
at Cornell university has already a large membership, and 
several students are preparing to go to India. The little so- 
ciety at Sioux Falls, though yet they have not a roof to cover 
them, has one which will send seventy-five dollars to her aid. 
The Ramabai Circles are to exist ten years, present condi- 
tions continuing, and membership obtained by paying one 
dollar a year to the secretary. Such a circle has been 
formed among us under the auspices of the Chicago Women's 
Unitarian Association. Fifty-three members are already en- 
rolled, and it is earnestly hoped that more names will be sent 
in. Names will be received at any time by the secretary, 
Mrs. E. E. Marean, 3619 Ellis avenue, or orders taken for 
the book, — price, $1.35, including postage. 



New Theology and Old Religion. 

Under the above heading Dr. Lyman Abbott replies in 
the Christian Union to some inquiries of an anxious brother 
whose theology is evidently not completely adjusted to its en- 
vironment. 

"Shall you remain in the church of your fathers and of your own per- 
sonal preferences, preaching the new theology ? or, shall you go out from 
it, either to an independent ministry or to some denomination whose creed 
is of a more flexible, if not of a more liberal character ? Your problem is 
one which is shared by many in our time, and I therefore answer it through 
the columns of the Christian Union. Many years ago my father said to 
me ' I am sure that nine-tenths of the theological controversies which have 
agitated the church have been mere debates about words, and I am in- 
clined to think the other tenth has been also.' This seemed to me a pretty 
strong statement at the time, but further observation and reflection have 
tended to confirm it." 

Doctor Abbott then examines the intellectual position of 
different classes of thinkers and shows that the chief, if not 
the whole difference is verbal and superficial. And of the 
four examples which he cites he says that whether they will be 
efficient preachers of the gospel depends far less upon their 
doctrine than upon their spirit ; far less upon what they be- 
lieve than upon the way in which they believe it. He says: 

" Such differences ought never to prevent co-operation, and would not 
if we did not constantly fall into the mistake of thinking that Doctrine is 
Truth, and that the world is to be saved, not by the love of God, but by 
our own opinion about Him. The world needs neither New Theology 
nor Old Theology, but God, and he who can bring the heart of man and 
the heart of God together is doing the work of the world's Savior, how- 
ever imperfect may be the philosophy which Jie holds. Make it your ob- 
ject, not to present a correct doctrine of sin, but to induce each member of 
your congregation to cry out 'God be merciful to me a sinner !' not to pre- 



sent to them a correct psychology of Christ, or a correct theory of the in- 
carnation or atonement, but to make each hearer cry out ' Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief!' Some of your brethren will undoubtedly criti- 
cise you, look askance upon you, charge you with heresy ; they did that 
to the Master, to the apostle Paul, to Luther and Wesley, to Doctor Finney, 
and Lyman Beecher and Doctor Bushnell ; they have done it to every man 
who has brought to humanity the water of life in any kind of new vessel. 
No matter ; go quietly on your" way, ministering to the needs of men by 
the medicine of God — love " 

The above is very good on general principles, but it is 
evidently intended as oil for the troubled waters of the pro- 
gressive party in the Congregational church. As such, it will 
not have more than a temporary effect. The waves of thought, 
stirred by the late tempest of controversy, will not be still at 
the bidding of any, even a master in the church. The old 
truths are seeking new forms of expression, and the old 
errors are fading away. Peace is well, but peace at the cost 
of principle is not desirable. The progress of truth must not 
be checked in the interests of party harmony. The world ot 
thought has its strifes and conflicts, as well as the world ot 
physical life; and through struggle for existence comes surviv- 
al of the fittest. Peace is well, Jjut sometimes strife is better. 
In a time when new truths are pressing for recognition upon 
the great brain of the world, to ignore or stifle them is treason 
to the race. Doctor Abbott is a peace maker, but in his 
efforts to secure harmony for the present he is playing traitor 
to the future. The higher truths will come. No hand-mop 
of present expediency will stay the incoming tide. s. l. 



New Theology Herald. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

A large number of the subscriptions which were transferred 
from the New Theology Heralds Unity expire about this time. 
We trust that our friends are so well pleased with Unity that 
their subscription will be at once renewed. Unity is now 
the channel throngh which the editors of the Herald speak to 
the public ; and the wider its circulation, the larger will be 
the field reached by the ideas and principles of the New 
Theology for which the Herald stood. Unity is a growing 
paper. To encourage and aid its growth is to assist the pro- 
gress of a broad and spiritual faith. As an inducement for 
prompt renewal, the publishers offer to those of the Herald 
subscribers who remit during November the premiums given 
to new subscribers. (See first page of Unity.) Subscribers 
in Jamestown or vicinity may hand their money to Doctor 
Townsend. 

Signed: J. G. Townsend. 
Solon Laueb. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



What Can Unitarianism*Do forjthc Heathen ? 

The following symposium explains itself. It is opportune 
to the current discussions which are now agitating the ortho- 
dox press. Unitarians can, if they will, carry to the Orient 
the practical efficiency and scientific clearness of the Occi. 
dent ; they can meet the heathen as brethren, and exchange 
commodities of spirit with them. Unitarians can take de- 
light in the beauties of their scripture as the preliminary con- 
ditions of awakening in them an appreciation of the beauties 
of our own; Unitarians can or should, whenever necessary, 
subordinate names to things, and in that way find the heathen 
already half persuaded to the abiding truths of the holiest gospel; 
Unitarians can carry to the heathen the slow but only sure 
methods of education. They can try to embody the Christi- 
anity that when formulated in phrases has but little potency; 
but in Christ -like deeds is irresistible. Unitarians can teach 
the heathen the nobility of the life that now is, the beauty of 
this world, the dignity of the human nature to which they 
belong ; and in that way ally them more intimately to the 
eternal life than can be done in any other way. But we cease 
that our brethren may speak. 
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From Prof. C. C. Everett, of Harvard Divinity School. 

The answer to the question "What can Unitarianism do 
for the heathen?" would exclude, I suppose, such civilizing 
and educating agencies as could be used by those pro- 
fessing neither Unitarianism nor any other foim of relig- 
ious belief; and would include only distinctly religious 
results. Further, it would be hardly fair to point to the 
work of the Apostles, because, though they were Unitarians, 
their Unitarianism was not the same type as the Unitarianism 
of the present day. In direct answer I can only say that, in 
my judgment, there is a possibility that any man who pos- 
sesses a profound religious conviction can have this conviction 
to some extent purified and enlarged ; and I believe, further, 
that this could be done more easily along the line of Unita- 
rianism than along that of any other non-ritualistic form of 
Christian faith. Of course, everything would depend upon 
the kind of Unitarian who should represent this belief. 



From Prof. George L.Cary, of Meadville Theological School. 
Whatever people can be made, through our instrumental- 
ity, to feel, with the English poet laureate, that 
" All men find their own in all men's good, 
And all men join in noble brotherhood," 

already has half of the best of our intellectual possessions. 
By ever emphasizing our belief in the brotherly unity of the 
human family, we may do something toward breaking down 
the barriers of prejudice and hate which now separate peoples 
of different faiths. Unitarianism, speaking of man to men, 
whether they be pure heathen or heathen-Christian, has this 
prime message: "All ye are brethren." 

The other unity which we have to proclaim to all sorts of 
heathen is the essential oneness, amid almost infinite multi- 
plicity of manifestation, of the creating and sustaining Power 
of the universe — nay, even of the universe itself. Some of 
the heathens before the Christian era thought of the earth as 
as a living being: let us restore to the heathen of to-day 
this thought, enlarged to take in all created things as 
" parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 1 ' 

From Rev. A. A. Livermore, D. D., Meadville Theological 

School. 

Unitarianism can do for the heathen what it does for us 
all. It can give them a Heavenly Father in the place of 
polytheism and idolatry. It can teach them that the mind 
and spirit of this Father is in immediate contact with their 
mind and spirit, and is the Holy Spirit and inspiration that 
prompts to all life and goodness. It can give them a 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, who lived, worked, taught and died to 
freemen from the clogs of sin, and uplift them into sonship 
to God and a divine life. It can give them a Bible, in 
which the fullest revelations of the character of God, and his 
dealings with mankind, is made known, and the purest moral 
and religious lessons are taught on the conduct of life, the 
glorious examples of prophets, apostles, martyrs and saints are 
given, and especially the refulgent life of Jesus, that shines 
like a sun in our firmament, and bids mankind strive for like 
spotless holiness. It can plant the faith of immortality so 
deep in these benighted nations that death will be swallowed 
up of life. Unitarian Christianity can dignify human nature, 
teach the inconceivable value of every soul, and its dearness 
and nearness to God; can destroy heathenish castes and con- 
tempt of woman, and effect the unity of the race. But, fur- 
ther, Christian Unitarianism in behalf of institutions can 
establish the church, create worship instead of idolatry, hallow 
a day of rest, in place of infanticide put Sunday-schools, and 
confirm all good principles, lofty faiths and noble aspirations, 
by the power of education, holy association and riveted 
habits. And lastly, Unitarian civilization can go hand in 
hand with Unitarian religion and morals. She can give 
homes, the security of law, the culture of art, science and 
literature, free popular education, colleges and universities, 
and all the charms and refinements of the humanities, phil- 



anthropies and amenities that rule in our most favored com- 
munities. This is what Unitarianism can do, and ought to 
do, and what she will do eventually, when she has the courage 
of her convictions, and the sharp edge of will to cut, scimiter 
like, through obstructions and fears and doubts. This is the 
work that Dall has done for thirty-one years; this is the work 
which we hope Knapp will do, and believe he will. And 
this is the work which noble-souled men, now in Cambridge 
and in Meadville, are fledging their wings to rise and do— in 
some high ecstacy of self-sacrifice and Pauline enterprise, to 
convert and civilize and Christianize the great heathen world. 

From Rev. J. Bradley Gilman, of Concord, N. H. 

I can not do anything about the "Unitarianism and the 
Heathen." I am working at it in a practical way here. This 
place is full of heathen. 

From Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O. 

" What Unitarianism can do for the heathen," is fortunately 
not wholly a matter of conjecture, but has been in some 
measure already answered by Mr. Dall's manifold ministry in 
India. It has the advantage of meeting the extra-Christian 
peoples as Paul met the Athenians on Mar's Hill, recognizing 
in their forms of worship an expression of the religions nature 
of man, and in what "certain of their own poets have said," 
the utterances of the universal heart. Starting from this 
broad and just basis, Unitarianism can gradually graft the 
best thought and life of our present Christianity upon the 
thought and life of outside faiths, which also are rooted in the 
soil of a common humanity. It can emphasize the one salva- 
tion by character, which of itself is calculated to unify diverse 
systems and creeds ; the thought of the apostle when he said 
that "in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him." But whatever Uni- 
tarianism can do for the "heathen," at present it becomes 
Unitarians to be modest on this score. They have found 
their field thus far, with slight exceptions, at home and not 
abroad ; and wisely so, perhaps. When one reads the report 
of the recent meeting of the American Board, he feels that 
the missionary work is not yet all beyond the sea, nor even 
among the unchurched and illiterate of our own land. 

From a sermon by Rev. M. J. Savage, Boston. 

We need to consider that one of two things is true. There 
is no such thing as the world's being " sort of" lost, " kind 
of " lost, almost lost, partly lost. One of two things is true ; 
and we need, and the modern world needs, to face it. Half- 
way Unitarians need to face it. So-called liberal orthodox 
people need to face it. Either this world is lost and under 
the curse and wrath of God, or it is not. One of the two is 
true. Either every man, woman, and child in it is doomed, 
and justly doomed, to endless misery, or they are not. They 
are not half-way doomed to endless misery, partly doomed, 
partly under God's wrath, partly lost, half one thing and 
half the other. Either this theory is true or it is not true. 
If it be not true, then the whole scheme of doctrine which 
constitutes the plan of salvation is something we no longer 
need. There is no one of the old doctrines of orthodoxy 
that is not part of the plan for delivering man from the ruin 
that came upon him from the fall. Now, if there has been 
no fall, if man is not thus ruined, if God does not look on 
him this way, and is not going to treat him in this fashion, 
then there is no reason why this doctrine should be still in- 
sisted on as necessary, nor that it should be indefinitely and 
half-way held. There is no necessity for it, unless the human 
race is fallen and ruined. What we need to do to-day is to 
turn square round and accept the other alternative, if we da 
not accept this. If this is a race that has been developing 
for thousands of years, beginning on the borders of the ani- 
mal world and climbing slowly up to our present position ; 
if, under the providence of God, we are going on in the pro- 
ces of education and development, — that is one thing. If we 
believe it, let us give our money, our thought, our means, the 
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larish outpouring of our efforts, to the accomplishment of the 
kind of work that is needed. Only consider the loss of time, 
of money, of love, of effort, poured out into what are practi- 
cally useless channels, provided that be not the condition of 
the human race. If all the ingenuity, all the thought, the 
money, and the work could be directed to facing the real 
facts of the condition of man and helping him upward in 
the pathway of progress towards the real God, who has led 
him to the present hour, think of the gain, the immense 
advance, that might be made ! Let us see what I believe to 
be .the one necessity of the modern world, — the need of 
having a working theory of life as real to us as theirs was to 
them/ Let us have a living thought of God, a living thought 
of his universe, a living thought of the nature of man, his 
needs, and his destiny. Let us have something that shall 
satisfy the brain, so that we can respect ourselves intel- 
lectually ; that shall be motive for the heart, that we may 
feel there is something worth living for. Let us face the real 
facts of the universe consistently, earnestly, flinging away the 
old ideas, if we do not hold them any more. Let us front 
the new universe, and catch the first rays of God's new sun- 
rise. Let us take hold of the work we are called upon to do 
to-day, and not content ourselves with criticising the fathers, 
while we are not half so grand, so consistent, so manly, so 
true as they. 

From Rev. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

Unitarianism can continue to do what it has always been 
doing for the heathen. It can defend them against unjust 
aspersions ; resist everywhere the irrational and inhuman and 
diabolical theory that they have been damned to hopeless 
torment by the million ever since the race began ; and deny 
that they need a belief in orthodox doctrines to be saved. 
In this way it may exert, as it has exerted, an influence even 
upon the American Board for Foreign Missions ; leading it at 
length to send out men who hesitate to doom to everlasting 
perdition all the past generations and all the living multitudes 
who, through no fault of theirs, have never heard the name 
of Jesus Christ. 

The best work of Unitarians is the work waiting at home — 
at its own doors; more than it can fitly do. It is by no 
means ignorant of or indifferent to the interests of the heathen 
abroad ; but it should get as many as possible of the heathen 
and idolatrous at home into its churches and under its influ- 
ence. Its business is not to damn men for error, but to teach 
and save them from their sins. 

A woman suggests that the best thing to establish among 
the heathen would be a Post Office Mission. I endorse this 
view, and recommend it to Rev. Mr. Knapp's earnest atten- 
tion for Japan 1 Let the Japanese or any other nation have 
Unitarian views in their own tongue for the asking. It is a 
modern tool for doing missionary work with, but it is proving 
the best one yet invented, and is wholly in accordance with 
the spirit and measures of an enlightened age. * 



opinion about essentials, this coming together oi two great 
opponents in a field held intact by orthodoxy, is the oppor- 
tunity of liberals, of Universalists and Unitarians. Have we 
not a version of duty, an interpretation of Christianity, more 
potent, more real, more divine than the theology of fear ? 
Can we not bring to the savage a gospel more acceptable to 
him, because more natural and rational than dogmatism or 
sectarianism — the gospel of the brotherhood of man arid the 
fatherhood of God? Will we do it? To strike the iron 
when it is ready to beat and mould is the opportunity of the 
workman. 



From Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The heathen has been made to believe that his future sal- 
vation, or his future eternal happiness, hangs upon an accep- 
tance of Christianity as expressed and defined in the creed 
presented to him, and that by a refusal to receive it he would 
be doomed to a future of hell or eternal punishment. The 
schism which has been made in the Congregationalist church 
about future probation, has created in that church two bitter 
classes — the one in favor of, the other opposed to, future pro- 
bation ; and the question is not to be settled in conventions 
or by court, but only before the tribunal of reason. Until the 
Congregationalist s settle the question the poor savage will live 
in doubt about his own destiny, halting between two presump- 
tions, reluctant to anchor in either of the two conclusions, 
and drifting as it were toward an end which, like death, will 
close one door to open another. Into what will the door 
open, is the inquiry. In the meantime this hesitation, this 
entering of that new force into theology, this division of 



From Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Unitarianism can do for superstitious heathen just whaj it is 
doing for superstitious Christians, in teaching rational and 
humane views of God and man and duty. In showing that 
men are saved by truth, righteousness and love, whether they 
are called Christians, Buddhists or Confucians, it can help to 
break down partition walls and promote that purity of life 
which is everywhere the world's greatest need. 

From Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Unitarians ought most effectively to reach those thoughtful, 
speculative races of the east, like the Hindus, the Japanese, 
and the Chinese, whom popular Christianity has foiled to 
move ; for we lay the emphasis of our teaching upon the mor- 
als of religion, upon the right conduct of life as the essence 
of faith, and upon the nature of God as consisting essentially 
in righteousness. Buddhism, the preponderant religion 
among the above-mentioned races, is in most respects practi- 
cally identical with ethical Christianity, and hence the Uni- 
tarian preacher touches at once common ground with a host 
of oriental believers. But Unitarian theism also offers a 
remedy for that morbid idea which is so widespread through 
Asia, and which is also becoming a disease of European civi- 
lization, viz. : pessimism, — the conviction that existence here 
and hereafter is a curse. Unitarianism is essentially optim- 
ism, faith in the unbounded, conquering justice and good- 
ness of God, and its philosophy is the antipodes of Trini- 
tarianism, which holds that God's power is divided with the 
devil, that the earth is under a curse, and that immortality 
offers only despair to the vast majority of souls. In contrast 
with the dogmas of despair, Unitarian Christianity might 
seem to be a new gospel; a veritable glad tidings of great joy 
to all people. 



Illinois Conference of Unitarian and Other Inde- 
pendent Societies. 

It was a happy, friendly, warm-hearted time that the " Ill- 
inois Conference of Unitarian and other Independent Socie- 
ties" had at their Hinsdale gathering on Oct. 25 and 26, 
their thirteenth annual meeting and their twenty-seventh ses- 
sion. Two new churches and two new " Sunday circles" are 
the growth of the year in Illinois ; and as Hinsdale is one of 
the twin churches, both hosts and guests had the gladness of 
a christening-hour upon them. But few places outside of 
Chicago were represented, — that was disappointment, — but 
neighbors from that city came in force, and, with the inter- 
ested townspeople, made the little church feel full. Of minis- 
ters the roll showed Batchelor from Boston, Forbush of Mil- 
waukee, Judy of Davenport, Mrs. Wilkes of Sioux Falls, 
Byrnes late from Meadville, for the present at Geneva, 111., 
Buckley from Battle Creek, Mich., Bradley of Quincy, Covell 
of Buda, Gannett, Milsted, Blake and Jones from Illinois, 
and Mr. Effinger, the Secretary of the Western Conference. 
Among the other guests was Mrs. Gunning, representing the 
Ethical society of Keokuk, la. 

Tuesday evening Rev. George Batchelor, the agent of the 
American Unitarian Association, opened the Conference with 
a sermon on "the Evolution of Christianity." It was a fine, 
broad, outlooking and onward-looking statement, but in ap- 
plying it to Unitarians the speaker seemed a little burdened 
with the old anxiety about historic continuities and names, 
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and a little forgot, we thought, that the conditions of an 
organized success are not the same thing as the sources of 
spiritual power. Wednesday morning brought its early quiet 
hour of upward thought together; and then Judge Tiffany, of 
Hinsdale, gave the welcome of the parish, while Jenkin Jones 
responded for the conference, and laid its hand of benedic- 
tion on the new-born church. Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
minister of the People's Church, Chicago, gave the first ad- 
dress of the day on a theme very close to his heart "The Possible 
American Church" that shall unite all our divided liberal forces 
inotie loving family of work and worship— the Church of the 
Father and the Brother. As for further creed, "I will tell you 
what I would do, for one," he said : "I would have every mem- 
ber bring his own pet article. I would have a grave dug wide 
and deep. I would lay each article in the coffin, and, lower- 
ing them to their last resting-place, would have the mourners 
sing 'Asleep in Jesus,' and leave them forever and ever." 

"Sunday Circles," that is, the little house-to-house church 
organized by a half-dozen earnest men and women without 
hall, without minister and almost without cost, claimed the next 
hour. : Mr. Effinger explained its working methods, — Mr. 
Judy, speaking from Iowa experience, the spirit which would 
make those methods successful. At noon, in the pretty home- 
room down stairs brightened with chrysanthemums and bar- 
berries and evergreen, the Conference became a festival and 
the mothers and daughters of the parish made a graceful 
"coming out" as hostesses. 

Two papers in the afternoon, by Mr. Forbush and Mr. 
Bradley. The first spoke on "Agnosticism," with such ap- 
preciative reverence for its attitude of reverence that he planted 
a new meaning for the dark word in not a few of the listening 
minds. Mr* Bradley announced his theme as "What I Found 
in the Woods." It proved to be a child snared between some 
bars and moaning in its lonely danger the one word "Mamma. ' ' 
The finder had sought the woods lonely, faith-lost, snared, him- 
self, from reading Spencer and Darwin — their'grand thought 
of the world he must needs accept, but was its grandeur to be the 
desolation of his heart ? The child's moan in the woods gave 
the hint that saved him, — the hint that the soul's instinctive x 
yearning for "the Father" was itself one of the facts of nature, 
itself an item and an instance of the "survival of the fittest." 
Mr. Bradley is a new-comer to the west, and his word will be a 
real help to us, judging by this sign of its poetry and truth. 
At the evening session Mr. Covell entered plea for the 
good pastor 9 — it took him to make the good preacher; 
and then, with Mr. Blake to watch the watch and supply the 
interludes, Mrs. Wilkes led the way back to the morning 
theme, and half a dozen speakers followed, discussing that 
"possible American Church." 

One of the best moments in the meetings was the "shame" 
speech by Mr. Blake a propos of the offer of Mr. Effinger, 
the former secretary, to release the conference from the large 
arrears of salary still due him. To accept the offer, said Mr. 
Judy, would be to relinquish the claim that "Unitarianism 
means a hundred cents to the dollar every time." So the 
conference then and there began the work of reparation by 
raising $84.50 of the amount and appointing Mr. Blake and 
Mr. Jones a committee to search into and report on the 
details of the debt. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

I . That this Conference sends its hearty greeting to the two new parishes 
organized this year at Moline and Hinsdale, and as hearty a greeting to 
the two little Sunday Circles organised at Princeton and Buffalo Prairie. 
The Conference believes that they will strengthen it, and trusts that it will 
strengthen them. 

c. That this Conference offers the hand of sympathy and co-operation to 
all in the state working, in their various ways, to advance the interests of 
truth and righteousness and love. We believe that the time has come to 
unite such workers in a religious fellowship founded on things deeper than 
the best words and names, — a fellowship that shall embrace the Broad 
Church elements in the different Churches, with the religiousness of the 
many now. unchurched, and begin tp make real the ideal Church of the 
future. 

3. That the Illinois Conference at this, its annual meeting, renews its 
word of last June — that the next missionary step forward should be the de- 
velopment of the Unity Sunday Circle, the little church cradled in a 



home parlor, befoie even the hall is reached; that it believes this next 
missionary agency may become a worthy second to the Post Office Mission ; 
that it therefore requests the Directors of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, and those of the Woman's Western Conference, to take this matter 
into their special consideration as a thing to push this year ; and that Mr. 
Covell, J. R. Effinger and Mrs. C. J. Richardson be our Conference Com- 
mittee to practically carry out, so far as possible, the above suggestions, in 
the state of Illinois. 

4. That the treasurer pay the balance in the treasury to Mr. Covell 
for 6uch services as he has rendered or may render as secretary, up to 
Jan. I, 1888. 

5. That our secretary be employed from Jan. 1, 1888, at the minimum 
rate of $400 a year, to be increased to a maximum of £750 a year, if .the 
subscriptions and other resources of the Conference warrant. 

6. That the Conference' hopes that the twenty Unitarian churches and 
"Sunday Circles" of the state, namely, Alton, Bloomington, Buda, Buffalo 
Prairie, Chicago— its First Church, Unity Church, Third Church, and AH 
Souls Church, — Geneseo, Geneva, Hinsdale, Mattoon, Moline, Mon- 
mouth, Princeton, Quincy, Sheffield, Shelbyville, Tremont, Warren, will 
contribute to our missionary treasury proportionately to their means, — if it 
be only the five dollars that will keep warm the sense of a working com- 
radeship ; and to this end will themselves communicate with our treasurer. 

7. That the Directors of the Conference request the co-operation of 
the American Unitarian Association in the support of the state missionary 
work. 

8. That J. LI. Jones, of Chicago, Prof. S. A. Forbes, of Champaign, 
and our secretary, be appointed a committee to arrange for a series ot 
lectures and sermons to be given during the winter at Champaign the seat 
of the Illinois State University; and that to this end they solicit the co- 
operation of the ministers of the state, and that of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

9. That the thanks of the Conference be tendered to Unity church and 
the ladies ot Hinsdale for their cordial welcome and generous hospitality. 
We congratulate them on the hopeful outlook, and wish them a rooted and 
a growing success. 

The following persons were elected officers: President, 
Mayor Roche, of Chicago; Vice-President, James Vanlnwa- 
gen, of Hinsdale; Secretary, Rev. Chester Covell, of Buda ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. C. Dow, of Chicago (473 Orchard St) ; 
Secretary of the Post Office Mission, Mrs. M. J. Miller, of 
Geneseo; Post Office Mission Committee, Mrs. M. J. Miller, 
Chester Covell, Mrs. 0. J. Richardson, Mrs. E. E. Marean, 
Miss Belle Tiffany ; Directors for three years, Chester Covell, 
Mrs. W. C. Dow, J. LI. Jones ; Director for two years, Mrs. 
C. B. Dupee. g. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



Clubs and the Bureau. 

AN IMMEDIATE NEED. 

There is a backwardness about joining the bureau which is 
working injury to the cause. The bureau costs something to 
keep it in running order, and the membership fee of five dol- 
lars is not much for each club; but fifty or a hundred clubs 
delaying, depletes the treasury, and some private pocket has 
had to meet the current expenses. Printing bills, traveling 
expenses, for speakers, and various other outgoes, can not be 
met long in this way. We know that the delay in joining 
the bureau, or in forwarding the fee, is not intentional, and 
many clubs have not started for the season. Some may ask 
what return they are to get for the money thus bestowed. But 
we won't be too eager to get all back in dollars ; it is to come 
in a copy or two of each publication, to the club, in the privi- 
lege of purchasing plans of study wisely and gratuitously pre- 
pared by able men and women, and much more in the larger 
benefits of association, fellowship and membership in a move- 
ment which is to be a blessing to club and church and to 
the entire denomination. Send to Rev. E. R. Butler, Treas- 
urer, 10 Warren ton street, Boston. 



Robert Browning. 

" The development of a soul ; little else is worth study." 

Mfthods. They only find Robert Browning who work de- 
liberately. The third reading finds what the first misses. 
Let all try to make the poems their own before the evening, 
and bring their failures as frankly as their successes. The 
aim is to study, not to create literature, so let papers be short 
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and earnest, enriched by helps from any sources. Open 
each evening with quotations from the poems to be studied, 
given by each in turn, the entire exercise taking about ten or 
fifteen minutes. Come with questions from the home read- 
ing. Bring in outside contributions to the subject from other 
writers or sources of information. 

Helps. Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. By 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 

Stories from Robert Browning. By Frederic May Hol- 
land, i 

Browning Society Papers. London. 

Outline Studies of Robert Browning. By the Chicago 
Browning Society. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Prof. Corson's Introduction to Browning's Poetry. 

Notes to " Select Poems of Robert Browning." By Prof. 
Rolfe and Miss Hersey. 

See also essays on Browning in "Obiter Dicta," Sted- 
man's "Victorian Poets," George W. Cooke's " Poets and 
Problems" and Prof. Dowden's " Studies in Literature." 

Editions. Library Edition, complete, 6 volumes, $10.00. 
Each volume separately, ^1.75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

Mr. Browning's own selections from his works. Red Line 
edition, two volumes in one, $1.25. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 

I. 
Art. 

1. Quotations. 

2. Paper, Fra Lippo Lippi. 

3. Paper. Andrea del Sarto. 

4. Reading. Pictor Ignotus. 
Supplementary reading and helps for conversation. 

a The Guardian Angel. 

b With Francis Furini. 

c With Genard de Lairesse. 



d Old Pictures in Florence. 

II. 
Music. 

1. Quotations. 

2. Paper. A Toccata of Galuppi's. 

3. Paper. Abt. Vogler. 
Supplementary Reading. 

a Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha. 
b With Charles Avison. 

III. 
Life. 

1. Quotations. 

2. Paper. Cleon. 

3. Paper. Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

4. Reading. Prospice. 
Supplementary Reading. 

a Apparent Failure. 
b An Epistle. 

IV. 
Religion. 

1. Quotations. 

2. Paper. Caliban. 

3. Paper. Saul. 

4. Readings. 
Supplementary Reading. 

a Fears and Scrui les. 

b Epilogue to Dramatis Personae. 

c La Saisiaz. 

d Ferishtah's Fancies. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Amertcan Literature and Other Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple, 
with Introductory Note by John Greenleaf Whittier. Cloth, pp. 100. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor & Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Nothing needs be said of the nature and value of the criti- 
cal works of E. P. Whipple. In the introduction to this vol- 



ume by Whittier, the poet says: " With the possible excep- 
tion of Lowell and Matthew Arnold, he was the ablest critical 
essayist of his time; and the place he has left will not be readily 
filled. Scarcely inferior to Macanlay in brilliance of diction 
and graphic portraiture, he was freer from prejudice and pas- 
sion, and more loyal to the truth of fact and history. He 
was a thoroughly honest man. He wrote with conscience 
always at his elbow, and never sacrificed his real convictions 
for the sake of epigram and antithesis. ' ' The critical papers in 
this volume have the titles, " American Literature," " Daniel 
Webster as a Master of English Style," " Emerson and Car- 
lyle," " Emerson as a Poet " and " Character and Genius of 
Thomas Starr King." The paper on American literature is 
in reality a little volume of itself, filling 138 pages. It is a 
rapid critical review of American literature from 1776 to 1876, 
the first century of our republic. Probably it is not possible 
to find in a like space so able and suggestive a guide to our 
literature as in this paper. There is always a great dignity to 
Whipple's critical writings, which no one can fail to feel. He 
seems always earnestly imbued with a sense of the elevation 
of his task, which must be performed with justice, " setting 
down naught in malice," and with a keener eye for merits 
than for faults. May it not be said fairly that whoever ex- 
poses a fault benefits craftsmen, but whoever discloses an 
excellence benefits the whole world ? 



THE HOME. 



Three Friends. 

A TRANSLATION FROM HERDER. 

Trust no one as friend before you have proved him such.' 
At the board of hospitality you will find more apparent friends 
than at the door of a prison. 

A certain man had three friends, two of whom he loved 
dearly ; the third, who was most disposed to wish him well, 
was regarded with indifference. Once, being summoned to 
court where he was severely but unjustly accused, he turned 
to his friends and said : "Who among you will bear witness 
for me? I have been harshly accused, and the king is wroth." 
The first excused himself immediately, saying that he could 
not go with him, having other engagements. The second 
accompanied him to the door of the court house ; then, fear- 
ing the anger of the judge, turned and retraced his steps. 
The third, upon whom he had least counted, entered, and 
testified to the innocence of the accused so joyfully that the 
judge acquitted him with a fee. 

A man has three friends upon earth. How do they con- 
duct themselves in the hour of death, when God calls him to 
the final judgment ? Money, his best friend, leaves him first 
and goes not with him. His relatives and friends accompany 
him to the door of the grave, retrace their steps, and .return 
to their homes. The third friend, whom he most frequently 
slights in this life, is his charitable deeds. They alone ac- 
company him to the judgment seat; they go before him, plead 
for him, and secure for him mercy and grace. 

Rosa £. Roedkr. 

The custom of giving girls in the early teens quarterly or 
monthly allowances for their small current expenses, instead 
of making all purchases for them, is growing in favor, and is 
an excellent idea. There is no better way to teach girls cor- 
rect and methodical business habits, and girls ought to know 
the value of money and the best way of spending it, for ta 
great part of every man's prosperity depends upon the praci-- 
cal financial ability of his wife. — New Northwest. 

Everywhere the new thought is at work, creating the re- 
ligious belief of the future — a belief which, when it shall 
come, will be the most practical of beliefs, lifting the human 
mind into a surer and serener trust, laying upon the human 
conscience a more effective sense of responsibility for the 
world's welfare, summoning states to a finer justice, trade to 
a stricter honesty, and welding society to a more genuine 
brotherhood.— JF./ Potter. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The Chicago Women's Unitarian 
Association met on Thursday, Oct. 27, at the 
Third church. A large number of ladies were in 
attendance. It was a missionary day in the asso- 
ciation. A paper on the " Reasons why Unita- 
rians have not heretofore been active in the cause 
of Foreign Missions" was read by Mrs. Effinger. 
Mrs. Marean followed with a deeply interesting 
paper on the Pundita Ramabai and the "high 
caste widows of India," after which a proposition 
to form a Ramabai circle to aid the Pundita in 
her work of establishing a school for these child 
widows was enthusiastically received, a large pro- 
portion of those present giving their names as 
members of the circle. The sum of $45 was re- 
ported as received by the secretary of the circle, 
Mrs. E. E. Marean. The association adjourned 
to meet on the 17th of November at All Souls 
church, when a sermon on •* The Gospel of In- 
dustry" will be preached by Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock, of Englewood. 

Boston Notes.— Our Female Orphan Asy- 
lum held its annual exhibition on Tuesday. The 
exercises consisted in very good singing and school 
recitations and a pupils' dining-room tableau be- 
fore a feast. The institution started in the year 
1800, and, after one removal of its location, now 
finds itself on a valuable piece of real estate, with 
one large dwelling house, in the heart of the city. 
— Unity Clubs are joining the National Bureau. 
The Bureau is preparing manuals on American 
history, to be written by Edwin D. Mead ; on 
church work, on art, on music, on Unity meth- 
ods, and on good amusements, to be written by 
specialists. These manuals will be published in 
uniform 10-cent pamphlets, as fast as the club 
subscriptions paid into the Bureau treasury will 
permit 

—The "lecture talks" at Channing hall for 
Sunday-school teachers and others will begin on 
Thursday afternoon next. The teachers will be: 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, on "Methods of Teaching 
Bible Lore ; " Mrs. K. G. Wells, with blackboard 
lessons; Rev. C. F. Dole, on "Early Bible 
Studies;" Rev. F. Tiffany, on "Ethics;" Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, on Primary Class Work;" Lar- 
kin Dunton, LL. D.,on "Principles of Teaching ;" 
Rev. T. R. Sheer, on « 4 Early Christian History." 
Each lecture talk will be preceded by a ten-min- 
utes praise meeting. 

Philadelphia.— The first of the union meet- 
ings was held on the evening of the 16th, and 
Clifford, Ames, May and Mangasarian spoke. The 
latter was this time the host. The next meeting, 
to occur in November, will convene in the First 
church. The attendance on the occasion just 
past was very large. Clifford, in the course of 



his brief but noble address, expressed his regret 
that Weston, of the Ethical Society, had not been 
a sharer with others upon that platform in the fel- 
lowship there enjoyed. The subject in hand re- 
lated to " Religion and Life." 
— The address delivered by Mr. Shriglev, at the 
Universalist dedication at Hammonton, has been 
commended for its liberal spirit. Although him- 
self a Universalist, as that term is theologically 
adopted, the speaker is a man of broad sympa- 
thies to whom his creed means something larger 
than is commonly granted to it 
— Great excitement has been aroused here over 
the municipal campaign, because of the fact that 
the > unday question has been introduced as an 
element for consideration. The Personal Liberty 
Leagues have practically endorsed the Demo- 
cratic nominees, although the Democratic candi- 
dates have, I believe, expressed no opinion upon 
the issues which the Personal Liberty people have 
brought forward. 

— Unity Journal has met with instant recogni- 
tion here among liberals. The Camden Post, 
though orthodox in its leanings, has given it a 
fair acknowledgment. H. L. T. 

Minnesota. — The first meeting of the Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference will be held in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis on the 1 6th and 17th of 
November. Public meeting on the evening of 
the 1 6th in St. Paul, and on the 17th in Minneap- 
olis. 

Beatrice, Neb.— Since Mary T. Leggett 
has taken charge of the work here, some two 
months ago a Sunday-school of some thirty members 
has been formed. Prof. Samuel Green, recently 
of Swarthmore college, leads a vital science class, 
using Simmons's <* Unending Genesis " as a text- 
book. Wednesday evening there is a religious 
study class. Sunday evening large audiences 
gather at Odd Fellow's Hall. The new 
society hopes to be in its own church home early 
next year. Blessings on the brave band and its 
efficient leader. 

Unity Journal — is the title of a neatly 
printed eight-page organ of Unity church, Camden, 
N. J. The first number contains a sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. N. A. Haskell, and many items 
of more than local interest. 

Emeline Baths. — These baths, located at 
63 West Madison street, and sustained chiefly by 
the philanthropic Charles S. Ruggles, of Manistee, 
gave during the first year 14,138 shower baths 
and 30,336 tub baths, at a cost to the bather of 
five cents for the shower bath and ten cents for 
the tub bath. To raise the patronage to the maxi- 
mum of the possibilities of present plant, which 
is about 375,000 baths a year, would be to change 
a charity into a self-supporting institution. 

Uniontown Kas. — We are crowded for 
room. Through the courtesy of the School Board 
we have the free use of an otherwise unoccupied 
room in the school building, which comfortably 
seats about 150. 

Our Sunday-school numbers about forty and is 
increasing. Any school having books or other 
literature to spare will do much good by forward- 
ing it to us. 

We organized a post-office mission the 23d, 
with ten members. 

I went to Ft. Scott the 23rd and held one ser- 
vice in the evening, and arranged to return again 
in November. I have very encouraging word 
from there since returning home. 

Persons desiring to help in this work can send 
literature. I have more inquiries for sermons 
than I can supply. 

J. W. Caldwell. 



FIRST ANNUAL INSTITUTE 

OF THE 

Western Unitarian S. 8. Society. 

It has been for a long time felt that the crowded 
week of our Western Anniversaries has given little 
chance for the adequate discussion of Sunday- 
school and Unity Club work among our western 
churches. The directors of the above society have 
concluded to make a beginning in a wiser way and 
to hold, this fall, the first of a series of annual in- 



stitutes. The meetings are to be held with the 
Third church, where all visiting attendants will 
be cordially entertained. Below we give a tenta- 
tive programme, priming only the names of those 
who have accepted. All the parts have been as- 
signed, but the correspondence is not yet complete. 
The directors are confident that the programme 
will be carried cut essentially as given below. A 
full and revised edition of the programme will be 
printed and circulated as soon as possible. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8. 

8 P. M., J. Vila Blake m charge. Opening ser- 

mon, Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, Mich. 
Wednesday, November 9. 

9 A. M., J. LL Jones in charge. S. S. Institute 

work. Questions and discussions. 
2 p. m., in charge of C. H. Kerr, Chicago. Unity 
Club Session. 30 minutes Essay, "Unity 
Clubs, their methods; the Bureau, etc." Rev. 
A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass. 
Four types of Unity Clubs. 15 minute outlines 

of study courses and methods. 
a. Emerson. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
' b. Social Politics. J. Vila Blake, Chicago. 

c. Art History. W. R. French, of the Chicago 

Art Institute. 

d. Travels, etc. 

8 P. M., Musical Evening, led by Prof. W. L. 

Tomlins. J. Vila Blake in charge. 
Thursday, November 10. 

9 A. M., in charge of Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Chi- 

cago. Old Testament work. 

a. " The mythical element and its use in Sun- 
day-schools." F. W. N. Hugenholtz, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

b. " The ethical element" Dr. H. W. Thomas. 

c. "The evolution of Religion in the Old Testa- 
ment." J. C. Learned, of St. Louis. Mo. 

2. p. m., in charge of Mrs. E. T. Leonard. 
Primary Sunday-school work. Kindergarten 
methods, etc Three Illustrative Lessons. 
Mrs. S. W. Conger, Chicago; Mrs. Emma A. 
Beebe, of Geneva, 111.; Mrs. Alice Putnam, 
of the Chicago Kindergarten Training School. 

8 P. M., in charge of David Utter. Unity Club 

Session. 30 min. essay, "The undeveloped 
sides of Unity Club work." A. J. Beavis, of 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Four types of Unity Club Study. 

e. Philosophy. L. G. Wheeler, Chicago. 

/. Browning. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Chicago. 
g. Novels. 

h. Studies in American Literature. Mrs. L. B. 
Mitchell, Chicago. 

Friday, November 11. 

9 A. M., in charge of . 

a. S. S. ethical studies in stories for little ones. 

W. M. Salter, Chicago. 

b. Conduct lessons for middle classes. 

c. Citizen and neighbor studies for older classes. 

Andrew Crawford, Chicago. 
The interest and attendance of Sunday-school 
and club workers in all our western churches are 
earnestly requested. Send names of those who 
are to attend as eaily as possible. 

E. T. Leonard, 
Sec'y W. U. S. S. Society. 



It is a pleasure to recommend a good article; one 
which we know will give satisfaction and good service. 
The "Garland Stoves and Ranges" are undoubtedly 
the best that can be produced while their truly artistic 
featares win favorable comment wherever they are 
seen. We are sorry to say that they are closely imi- 
tated. Oar readers should bear this in mind. 



WADTU YOUB ATTENTION. Mark this! 

W IIK I H Don't lose itl It will bring you gold! 

II Vll 111 We wm Mnd ou a^ Bomething new. 
that just coins money for all workers. As wonderful 
as the electric light, as genuine as pure gold, it will 
prove of lifelong value and importance to you. Both 
sexes, all ages. $5 a day and upwards easily earned 
by any worker; many are making several hundred 
dollars per month. You can do it. No special ability 
required. We bear expense of starting von in buaf- 
nees. It will bring you in more cash rTgnt away than 
anything else in the world. Any one anywhere can do 
the work, and live at home also. Better write at once : 
then knowing all. should you conclude that you don't 
care to engage, why no harm is done. Address 8tinaon 
A Co., Portland, Maine. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The address of Rev. George Batchelor, western represent- 
ative of the A. U. A., will be for the month of November 
care of Rev. Enoch Powell, Topeka, Kan. 

" It gets very easy to live a virtue that at first cost us a 
terrible struggle, and then we live it instinctively." So says 
E. P. Powell in his new book. So testifies the experience of 
all of us. 

Rev. Mr. Crooker, in a pamphlet entitled "The Root of 
the Temperance Problem," thus finds the root: " A man is 
not safe both as regards his personal destiny and the welfare 
of society until he is temperate from the choice of his own 
will, — not because he can not get liquor, but because he does 
not want it." 

E. P. Powell's new book, "Our Heredity from God," 
will be more fully noticed by a contributor to these columns, 
but we hasten to bid it welcome. It seems to us to come 
nearer being the hand-book on evolution adapted to the 
wants of those who not only are looking for a clear summary 
of the evidences of evolution in the physical world, but are 
anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, than 
anything we know of. It is an admirable text-book for Unity 
Club classes who will move through it with sufficient delib- 
eration to do collateral reading and studying. 

This is one way of doing it : — The small branch of the 
W. C. T. U. in Oak Park have for two years occupied two 
large rooms, open nightly, and made attractive by papers, 
magazines and games. The attendance gradually increased 
until the rooms were filled by young men and boys, many of 
whom were in the habit of spending their evenings very dif- 
ferently. Like all good seed well gardened, it increased, 
grew strong and branched. A social was held, — a sort of 
"donation party," to which each broughj a book, and the 
nucleus of a library was the result. Then the night school 
need became apparent, and a kindergarten teacher volun- 
teered for Monday evenings, largely given to spelling. And 
then a lady volunteered for Tuesday evenings for Bible stories 
and histOiV. Wednesday evening was set aside for social 
time and games. A demand for bookkeeping was made. 
Though the ladies thought arithmetic more necessary first, it 
must be bookkeeping, and a gentleman gave them Thursday 
evening for that. This made the arithmetic class a very ap- 
parent necessity, and Saturday was set aside for it. Friday 
evening was left for a miscellaneous night. One Friday even- 
ing, however, the younger ones having no special business, 
became particularly restless, and the lady in charge turned 
them over to one of the young men, and she sat down to the 
organ for a rest. The noise ceased and they gathered about 
her in delight. The result was that Friday evening became 
the musical evening, and proved a marked success, which 
indeed the whole thing has proven. 

The Unitarian church of Charleston, S. C, has just cele- 
brated the centennial of its church building, the Rev. E. C. 
L. Browne preaching an historical discourse. From a local 
paper we quote the following vigorous paragraph from the ser- 
mon: " Most churches start out with a dogma or theological 
position to maintain and propagate, and the necessity of watch- 
fulness here leads them often to forget weightier matters, to 
forget how foreign this is from the habit and example of Him 
whose name they claim as a watchword. We are come of a 



different line. We are convinced that if we can assist men and 
women to live honestly, kindly and truly, and in the mean- 
time to think honestly and openly, we are doing the best 
service towards introducing the Kingdom which Jesus loved, 
and we can trust the results of such thinking to the control 
of such living. The century of our church, and the centu- 
ries of the Christian Church, confirm this conviction. Let 
us not tali from this high position. Let not the ordinary 
habit of churches — let not any insistence upon dogma; nor 
any exaltation of the importance of right thinking and true 
views — obscure in our minds this greater thought, that truth- 
fulness is always true and righteousness is always right. This 
is what the Spirit saith to the churches. If the ' Second In- 
dependent Church* can cultivate righteousness of life better 
than the other churches do, it may leave to those others all 
dogmatic and measuring lines, all authority over thought, 
and trust to "be recognized, somewhere and sometime, by all 
the names that have the honor and praise of God in them." 

Our co-worker, John S. Brown, of Lawrence, Kan., writes 
thus : I believe that Count Tolstoi has done a great and a 
much needed work by emphasizing in his late work, V My 
Religion," the five unique, radical, rational and practical 
precepts of Jesus. These precepts can not escape our notice 
if we observe that each of the five is introduced by the words 
" Ye have heard that it was said," etc., " but I say unto you." 
It is astonishing that those who call themselves Christians 
should lay just as much stress on the teachings of Moses, of 
David, of Paul and James and John, as they do on the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. And yet it is not so astonishing when we 
reflect that the Bible, from its first to its last words, is re- 
garded as infallible in its teachings. If the Bible in its totality 
stands on the same plane of infallibility, why should we read 
Christ's sermon on the Mount with any greater care than we 
read the epistles of Paul or John ? If the latter are infalli- 
bly inspired, their authority cannot be less than the precepts 
of Jesus. This deadly error of Bible infallibility has had the 
effect of leading people away from the plain and simple truths 
as spoken by him who calls himself the "Son of Man." 
No one can carefully read " My Religion" without being 
persuaded that Christ's words are more weighty and have 
more authority than the words of any other man, however 
inspired he may be. 

Tolstoi's withdrawal from the Greek Church will give a 
fresh impulse to our rational Protestant principles. We of 
the Unitarian and progressive faith should not be slow to 
welcome the writings of so advanced a scholar and teacher. 
We shall look forward with interest to his new " Translation 
of the Gospels" and to his " Criticism of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy." We hope these promised works will be speedily fin- 
ished and published. 

A Congreoationaust minister in the neighborhood of 
Jamestown boasted in a local paper, " That there was not one 
member of his church influenced by or in sympathy with the 
doctrines of the New Theology." This led Doctor Town- 
send to ask, in print, of this confident pastor, some searching 
questions, among which are the following: "Can this be 
true ? Do the good Congregationalism of Frewsburg all be- 
lieve that the heathen, who have never heard of Christ, perish 
everlastingly ; that all the people who listen to me will burn 
alive forever, in a literal or spiritual fire ; that the mother who 
looks into the eyes of her little baby sees a total depravity 
which came from the fall of the first man and woman tempted 
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by a learned snake ; that God made the earth in six literal 
days, about 6,000 years ago ; that the man-made Augustinian 
and Calvinistic theology is good enough for them ? Go to 
your good people and in a quiet hour ask them if they do not 
see things differently from the way they used to look at them ; 
if they do not sometime read Mr. Emerson's great sermon 
of the Over Soul and find their hearts leaping to its lyric, in- 
spired utterances! ask them if they do not think that conduct is 
higher than creed, and that he who has the Christ-like life 
does walk with the Master, albeit he does not profess His 
name ! Ask the mother who has laid under the flowers the 
form of her child who, though of accountable years, sealed 
her lips and made no sign, ask her if that child has gone 
down to the bottomless hell ! Ask some of the old fathers if 
they do not feel that God's love is larger than human sinful- 
ness ! Ask the younger men if their vivid greatening years 
have not shown them a church larger than the folds made 
by man. Ask your more thoughtful people if they won- 
der why the latest criticism upon the Bible is withheld 
from them; that Dorner is not put in their hand who, though 
greatest of orthodox scholars, says that the endless hell can- 
not be built upon the New Testament word everlasting I Ask 
them if they had been in Boston where the Congregationalists 
so loudly applauded the New Theology utterances of Joseph 
Parker, they would not have applauded too I O, preacher, 
do you not see that a change has come on the thought of 
men, and the glad utterances of the New Theology are wel- 
comed in all the churches? When you preach and look into 
into the eyes of your people, remember the soul listens, and 
will feed in the long run only on that which is bread of life. ' * 



% . Justice and Business — A Query. 

Conducting business on present principles, it seems impos- 
sible to adopt apart from it a pure social life. The same per- 
son can not altogether be the one man and the other, at dif- 
ferent times. In our counting rooms we buy and sell, with- 
out regard to the moral element. Sentiment is in these places 
disavowed. We aim to get material cheap, and to dispose of 
it on the highest rating the market will permit. If a neighbor 
can be prevailed upon to sell on ruinous terms, we are not 
deterred from buying by any knowledge we possess of 
the inevitable issue of his sacrifice, or of the grievous need 
which compelled him to make it. "Job lots," which are 
two-edged weapons to all who handle them, are yet eagerly 
sought after by people who never realize their dangers. Men 
glory if they get material or labor at a merely nominal sum. 
What boots it if our victim is at a disadvantage when we bar- 
gain with him ? The harder pressed he is, the lower he must 
set his price, and as his pocket empties, ours fills. There is 
a deliberate cruelty in the doctrine that "business is busi- 
ness," which is never obvious to any one who has not expe- 
rienced what it may be made to mean. Business is robbery, 
very often, when men proclaim it business of the most inno- 
cent nature. Men who ask for time, and overstep it; who 
agree to certain discounts, and in figuring a settlement, ex- 
ceed the legitimate figures ; who substitute one grade of goods 
for another ; who avoid the obligations of full measure and 
productive purity ; who have all sorts of prices for all sorts ot 
men, as though the buyer stood there to be appraised in place 
of the goods, are unconscious of their offense unless they are 
detected in its perpetration, while even in that case, the re- 
sult is to them a worldly humiliation, or a subject of 
mirth, rather than an inward recognition of retributive guilt. 
Are we never to bring our commercial work into alliance with 
the decried moral laws? Why should we be afraid to make 
business one with sentiment? I speak not of the mush that 
often goes under this latter name, but of the basic justice 
through whose obfuscation we at present suffer untold sorrows. 
Supposing the whole system altered in accordance with a 
higher ideal of what our material work should be, and sup- 
posing that at the same time men were unchanged, what 
would again result but failure as sad as before ? Therefore, 
guard well against the drift to a law-made virtue ! Give us 



men. Then will the men generate the system. And give us 
men by such a radical utterance of the spirit as shall invade 
every nook and corner of life. Dare to say to objectors : 
"Where you least suppose sentiment to be demanded, there 
it is, by the very fact of your closure against it, most needed." 
Insist that business is not an end, but a means. The end is 
character. The very wheels that our ingenuity fashioned, 
and our industry turns, deserve to be made a tribute to that 
spirit through which they arose. Coming from spirit, they 
should live in it unparted forever. How can we insure so 
essential a revolution ? By proving the soul to men. By a 
look through things of our daily life. We must withdraw the 
salesman's lies, the manufacturer's adulterations, the willing- 
ness to profit by another's misfortune, the method by which 
wages are kept down and prices kept up, the soulless system 
by which the profits of industry are divided. We have to 
prove to leaders and workers alike that, after all, money is a 
paltry thing when one is housed and fed, and ihe world of the 
spirit has at last enfolded us. It is not honest in any of us to 
stop halfway in the development of character. If our daily 
occupation for one moment robs us of a priceless honor, — for 
a breath abstracts us from the pure ways of love and trust, — 
we are poor indeed, and no tinselled business " success " can 
atone for it. And no man can be left out of our settlement. 
While one is wronged, though all others were freed, we are 
without exception offenders, and commanded to repentance. 
Can not business, too, be love and beauty, and thus become 
one with the picture the artist creates, or the song the poet 
sings ? Why need we always speak of commerce as a thing 
material, in the secondary sense in which that word is used ? 
Once transferred to truth, why may it not be spiritual with 
the best that man conceives and adores. h. l. t. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Choice. 



As from earth's broad expanse 
All things draw sustenance, 

Their life to nourish ; 
Filling their thirsty veins 
From the same sod and rains, 

Unlike to flourish : 

So, food from lowly clay 
And high heaven, day by day, 

We are receiving ; 
And, as we choose and take, 
Color and form we make, 

Our own fate weaving. 

Oft in some marshy bed, 
'Mid foulest vapors bred, 

Lilies are blowing ; 
And royal roses grace 
Many an humble place, 

Regally glowing. 

What though no eyes behold 
The lily's white and gold, 

None praise her sweetness ? 
Still fragrantly she blooms 
And modestly assumes 

Her own completeness. 

Nor cares the exiled rose 
Her garden realm to lose, 

Herself adorning 
With every beauteous grace, 
She makes her dwelling-place 

Fair as the morning. 

E'en though a desert wide 
Stretches on every side, 
Barren, unheeding, 
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Green the oasis grows, 
Singing the water flows 
Fair meadows feeding. 

So live the good and great, 
Unharmed by any fate, 

All things refusing 
That from the spirit's grace 
Its fairness may efface, 

Nobleness choosing. 

Mercie M. Thirds. 



Another View of It. 

Editors of Unity : — The editorial of Mr. Blake's, " Was 
it Honest ?" together with the comments thereon, opens up a 
subject of much interest; but I trust I shall not be thought 
hypercritical when objection is made to the form of the ques- 
tion as being incomplete. It seems to me that if the ques- 
tion demands a categorical answer its terras should be further 
defined. The form of the question as given is relative, and 
hence in order to arrive at a satisfactory analysis it is obvi- 
ously necessary to determine first its relations. For the sake 
of this necessity, then, I ask to be allowed to question the 
question. Was it honest, judged by what standard ? A com- 
mon reply to this would be, honest judged by the commonly 
accepted ideas of right and wrong. But how various are the 
opinions of men on questions of right and wrong is evidenced 
by the results of our constant observation. It is common for 
men to regard their own opinions as absolutely right, and that 
of their disagreeing neighbors as absolutely wrong. And when 
in a spirit of comparative philosophy we regard this diversity, 
we sometimes feel we cannot be sure that satisfaction, much less 
absoluteness, can be attained anywhere. We see the same 
contradictions when we examine history — one civilization 
giving us entirely different views from those of another. So 
it appears that the commonly accepted ideas of right and 
wrong will afford us no adequate standard. In my opinion, 
in order to reach satisfactory results, we should approach 
morJl questions with the clear comprehension of the fact that 
morals, like mathematics, are both pure and applied. In 
pure. mathematics the geometer sees only ideal forms, and his 
deductions therefrom are absolute. But when he comes to 
apply his deductions to the outward forms of the artisan the 
absoluteness vanishes, and in its stead appears only an ap- 
proximation, dependent on its near approach to truth on the 
care and skill of the workmen. In pure morals the idealist 
deals only with an ideal society, but the wise statesman or 
the practical moralist applies only so much of the ideal as 
the state of society will bear. We thus see that the answer 
of a question from purely moral grounds may be quite differ- 
ent from that obtained from the basis of a sound and prac- 
tical policy. We should then, in judging a question, first de- 
mand its precise relations. Let us state the original case. A 
man, knowing it to be very valuable, purchases a book from 
a bookseller for a very small price, the bookseller being ig- 
norant of its real value, the purchaser retaining to himself 
alone the whole of the gain. The question submitted is, Was 
it honest ? 

Now the question as stated may simply have relations to 
pure morals, or it may only have relations to business, or it 
may have mixed relations. Let us in turn give to the ques- 
tion these different relations, and then analyze each case for a 
solution. Suppose the question to take this form, Was it hon- 
est according to pure morals ? Idealists^ agree that in pure 
morals, or in an ideal state of society, men would love each 
other as they would themselves. But under such conditions 
it is plain there could be no selfishness. Now in the case 
cited the purchaser acted selfishly; hence we conclude that 
the answer must be negative. 

It will be observed here that the practicability, or even the 
future practicability, of an ideal state is not discussed. It 
may be that some form of selfishness will always be essential. 
It may be, as the writer signing himself " Business" has inti- 
mated, that such a state of society would impinge against 



itself. But somehow I have faith that that constant adapta- 
bility of nature which we see around us in all of the lower 
forms will not desert the world in its higher forms of civili- 
zation; 'that as there are laws of adaptability in our forms of 
selfishness, so there will be the same in the high ideals of 
truth and goodness. 

But again, suppose we state the question thus : Was it hon- 
est according to business ethics ? Business as we find ft is 
based upon self-interests, and business ethics as we now have 
them require no more than that we stiall make no misrepre- 
sentations, and that we shall comply with all of our engage- 
ments. Now in the case cited there were no misrepresenta- 
tions made and no failure of engagements. Hence the trans- 
action comes strictly within the order of business ethics, and 
the answer must be in the affirmative. I again make an ex- 
planation. I am not here discussing the perfection or imper- 
fection of business methods and business ethics, but simply 
treating them as we find them established. 

Lastly, we may give to the question mixed relations, and 
ask, Was it honest when we consider it the world's duty grad- 
ually to approximate to pure morals in its growing civiliza- 
tion, but at the same time distinctly holding in view the prac- 
tical truth that the introduction of high ideals is like the in- 
troduction of exotics, to be done with great caution ? Ques- 
tions of this form never admit of absolute answers, and satis- 
factory approximations are frequently difficult. In the pres- 
ent case, however, I would say that a satisfactory approxima- 
tion may readily be attained. If the bookseller made his 
profit on the book, I see no reason why he should be further 
reimbursed, but I think clearly the purchaser would be under 
obligations to use reasonable diligence in ascertaining where 
the sacrifice existed, and when found, to compromise the gain 
with the sacrificing party, reserving a proper share of the gain 
for his own knowledge, without which the value would not 
have appeared. Should he fail to find a sacrificing party 
after reasonable diligence, then I should say that he should 
be allowed to enjoy the whole of the gain as the fruit of his 
Knowledge. 

The question is somewhat shifted in the issue of Oct. 15, 
and though of much practical interest its consideration will 
not be entered on here. g. m. a. 



The* God of Science. 

To me the thought grows continually richer and more fruit- 
ful that the very highest manifestations of humanity, even 
thought, conscience, will, and love itself, are to God what the 
merest muscular contractions or unconscious organic processes 
are to us, — that modes of being infinitely above these pertain 
to him. It was a great insight of Spinoza that thought and 
extension, the divine attributes to which he reduced all others 
known to man, should be reckoned as only two out of an in- 
finite number of attributes, otherwise un revealed. Modes of 
being as much higher than thought or will or love as these are 
higher than the mere cohesion that holds the molecules of a 
stone together, must belong to the infinity of God. Yet these 
human powers must be, not reversed or extinguished, but re- 
alized in him in absolute plenitude. Impossible as it is to 
draw a line between the Infinite and the finite consciousness, 
the truth of Nature is marred and broken if either is ignored 
— if either the Many is sacrificed to the One or the One to 
the Many. Science, which aims ever to do justice to both, 
must, I believe, come ever to a fuller and fuller recognition of 
them both in our human thought. 

Born out of a fathomless mystery, surrounded and engulfed 
in mystery all our days, returning to a mystery like that whence 
we came, the great thought of God is a flash of light in 
thick darkness. The mystery of Nature is not evaded by 
atheism, which only shuts its eyes to what theism but dimly sees. 
In the silence of lonely thought, in the hard experiences of 
life, it is to some of us a renewal of strength to recognize that 
there is that in Nature which commands the reverence and 
fealty even of moral being. Our own innermost life is shared 
with the All. Nature is no stepmother to her children. Whis- 
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pers and hints of the love she bears us reach our hearts in our 
own best aspirations and endeavors. Dreams and visions of 
the poet, true to the soul as are the rigorous demonstrations 
of science to the intellect, awaken a consciousness of the unity 
between our own restricted life and the Universal Life that 
overlaps it all. Well did the ancients speak of the earth as 
"Mother." Between the heart of Nature and the heart of 
Man is a unity so profound that the mere thought of it is mu- 
sic of sweetness unsurpassed. The song is of a Love feebly 
shadowed forth by human ties, — of a oneness infinitely higher 
even than that of love, — and of a destiny too vast ever to be 
revealed in advance of the great reality. Science will never 
seal up the fountain-head of this inward melody, but rather 
open new channels for its blessedness through the whole mind 
of man. I care nothing for the name of the great Eternal 
Fact of Being. Call it Nature, or God, or what you will ; it 
is, and will be forever, the ultimate goal of all that is best in 
humanity. It is the study of this infinite Reality, not " un- 
knowable," but truly known to .the extent of our knowledge- 
of universal nature, that gives origin to the Idea of God ; and 
perish what may from the world's perfected thought, I believe 
that this Idea of God, the grandest product of the human 
brain, will survive forever. — F. E. Abbott. 



Robert Browning on Immortality. 

Like a true poet he speaks from the soul. Some very in- 
teresting views of the subject occur in several poems, inci- 
dentally to the themes, from the various standpoints of the 
life represented, of which the following are noteworthy. 

In Natual Theology in the Island, Caliban, although a 
groveling, brutal and superstitious being, yet manifests long- 
ings for continuous life. He thinks Setebos, who, he imag- 
ines, made and bosses the world, could not tolerate an in- 
stant 

" That either creature counted on its life, 
To-morrow, and next day, and dl the days to come." 

He feels keenly the inexorable grip of fate in the reaction 
of his passions and selfishness. He tMnks Setebos is neces- 
sarily cruel, but he hopes, some day, the Quiet, the supreme 
God he imagines dwelling beyond the stars in the blue ether, 
will conquer Setebos, or the latter will as good as die. Then 
the creatures will have a better chance to live all the days to 
come. 

In The Statue and the Bust, we find the idea of probation 
after death, or purgatory. The two characters, the lady and 
her lover, the duke, having wasted their lives, look to the 
tomb under the aisle as their doom: 

" Dreary days which the dead mus* spend, 
Down in their darkness, under the aisle;" 

a thought fitting the time and story. The relator imagines 

" they sit and ponder 
What a gift life was, ages ago, 
Six steps out of the chapel yonder." 

There they wait the trump of doom. 

Apparent Failue shows that there is immortality, even for 
the most wretched human beings. No matter how perverted 
their aims were, or how, by violence and passion, they were 
torn from earthly life; it was not a eat failure, because it was 
not the end of life. The three miserable suicides were God- 
made, poor men; and what God blessed once can not prove 
accurst. The poet's 

" hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched, 

That after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched." 

In Amphibian the idea of another element, a finer one ot 
the spirit sort, comes to one seeking refreshment and pleasure 
in the water. A gauzy- winged insect flutters over the bather, 
and the analogy is at once suggested whether a soul which 
early slipped its sheath watches one in the world ! 
*' Does she look, pity, wonder at one ?" 



Pursuing the thought, he says: 

" Whatever they are, we seem ; 
Imagine the thing they know ; 
All deeds they do we dream ; 
Can Heaven be else but so ? " 

The movement in Abt Vogle transports one into spirits 
realms in thought. Not only does he feel that 

"What was shall live," 
but he declares 

" All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist." 
Pre-existence and the future state are confidently assumed 
as possible to consciousness at times. The mad lover, in 
Cristina, asserts that there are moments, sure though seldom, 
when the spirit's true endowments stand out plainly from its 
false ones, when one feels, clearly 
" Ages past the soul existed, here an age 'tis resting merely ; 
And hence fleets again for ages ; while the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here, for is, this love way, with some other soul to mingle." 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope, though dead, inspires a pure soul 
with noble love, sure of its reward, though delayed it may be 
for many lives yet. But the time will surely come at last 
when he will meet her in the new life, talk to her, and find 
out the secret of that body and soul so pure and gay in lower 
earth in the years long still. 

" Such love is too beautiful not to be true. " 
In Prospice we have a very prevalent orthodox notion of 
future life; a refuge from pain and suffering and a reunion 
with the loved and lost. One brave soul, near the end of his 
life on earth, braces himself up to meet death fearlessly — 
the best and last fight; after that he expects the change into 
peace out of pain, and then 

" O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again. " 
A Grammarian's Funeral gives us the typical scholar at the 
period when learning revived in Europe. He represents that 
thirst for knowledge which leads to high life and noble aims : 
" O such a life as he resolved to live 
When he had learned it." 

Some said to him " taste life, " but he said "actual life 
comes next." 

" Others mistrusted and said, « But time escapes ! 
Live now or never !' 
He said, ' What's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes, 
Man has forever ! ' " 

Cleon presents a high development of Paganism. The 
mind is capable of appreciating art, and sees perfect harmony 
in all nature, but can not find the soul — can not seize spirit as 
a self-sustaining entity apart from matter. The longing for 
evidence of immortality is intense. Cleon shudders at the 
thought that when his works, in other men's mouths, shall 
mock him : he, he the feeling, thinking, acting man, who 
loved his life so much, shall sleep in his urn, and exclaims: 

"It is so horrible, 

I dare at times imagine to my need 

Some future state revealed to us by Zeus 

Unlimited in capability 

For joy, as this is in desire for joy ; 

. . . But no ! 

Zeus has not yet revealed it ; and alas 

He must have done so, were it possible!" 

The Christian idea shows a marked contrast in A Death in 
the Desert. St. John speaks of his dying condition as the soul 
retreating from his brain, whence it was wont to feel and use 
the world, and says : " Yet I myself remain; I feel myself; and 
there is nothing lost." He taught that the soul was a trinity 
composing one being — functions of the body, animal life, was 
one part; the intellectual functions, knowledge, the second 
part; and the absolute being in the sense of will power, the 
third part, the last constituting man's self whether the other 
assist or no. He was conscious of his complete individuality 
independent of his body. 

The venerable Rabbi Ben Ezra, sees everything in perfect 
peace and harmony. Man is vastly more than the developed 
brute. Flesh and soul work for each other. Age reaps the 
harvest of youth's striving. He is able to face the future now 
that he has proved the past. He waited age, he will wait 
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death, nor be afraid. He proclaims: 

" Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure ; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be. " 

To him death is only the completion of earthly life. 

The subject of immortality is specially discussed in La Saisiaz. 
One who thought he had the doctrine of future Jife pretty well set- 
tled in his mind suddenly finds his notions disturbed by the 
death of a dear friend. Deeply moved he proceeds to re-ex- 
amine his position, resolutely holding on to terra firma. Does 
the soul survive the body ? He wants to know the truth, if 
possible ; he would hot shrink to learn the worst, so it were 
but truth. Man's weakness is no bar to truth ; his is but 
man's truest answer ; — were God to respond it would not be 
knowledge, it would be surmise. He will ask and have an an- 
swer. Is it a fact, or is it a fancy, that the soul's eclipse is 
not the soul's extinction ? He finds that question and answer 
presuppose two points : that the thing itself which questions 
answers, — is, it knows ; as it also knows the thing outside of 
itself; call this God, call that Soul, — facts beyond need of 
proof. All else is surmise. Cause before and effect behind 
him are blanks ; he is the midway point into which is crammed 
all experience, out of which crowd many conjectures, but 
as knowledge comes this only : — Things may be as they seem, 
or may not be, but, without and above things there are; 
man himself is what he knows not, though he knows he is, 
and since he is, he can recognize what to him is pain and 
pleasure. If other mortals are or are not, what pleases or pains 
them, that is surmise. His own experience is knowledge. He 
has lived to learn that there is no reconciling wisdom with 
distress, goodness with evil, and power with failure in the aim, 
if (speaking for himself only) you bar him from assuming 
earth to be a probation place. Pleasure and pain do not tally 
in our sense. Still, without what seems such mortal's pleas- 
ure and pain his life were lost— the sole chance to prove, 
though at his peril, what is good, what is evil, to learn life's 
lesson to the extent of his needs; and solve the ^problem. 
Judge every good or evil issue, nor mistake one for the other, 
in the final balance which to strike the soul was born and 
life allotted for thy summing up — thine, no other mortal's 
world. This world's work he finds like other work, good 
and bad, here and there. Heaven and earth the spirit's min- 
istrants, excellently adapted all — must we die to taste how 
sweet were life, if, death allowed ? Life seems incomplete. 
Goodness, wisdom and power all bounded. He can speak 
only for himself; he vindicates no way of God's to man ; each 
heart must tell its own story uncommented on. His results 
in : " Only grant a second' life and I will count the worst of 
this as the best of that to be. " Could he be assured that some 
day he will meet his friend, worst were best, defeat were tri- 
umph, utter loss were utmost gain. Can it be, must it, will 
it? — Silence ! out of fact's domain. Nor yet within his sen- 
tient self the knowledge hides. Aspiration, reminiscense, plaus- 
ibility of trust, none of these he needs. Before his Soul as 
umpire, Fancy conducts Reason through earth, heaven and 
hell, — the soul is compelled to live its allotted life on earth 
and fated to be rewarded or punished in the next life eternally 
for deeds done in the body. Once lay down the law that 
heaven or hell depends upon man's earthly deeds as surely as 
depends the straight line on his making point meet point 
without incline, thenceforth neither good nor evil does man 
doing what he must. Liberty of doing evil gives his doing 
good a grace. Man both sees and praises the best and follows 
the worst, because he disbelieves in the heart of him that ver- 
dict which for truth his head receives. Certain laws exist 
which to hear means to obey : therefore not without purpose 
these man must, while those man may keep. Break through 
this and all is empty air — not so firm like his first fact to stand 
on : "God is ana Soul is," and by hypothesis, let the soul pass- 
ing probation in earthly life, exercise thought on fact, and from 
fact deducing fit surmise, ask itself, and of itself have solely 
answer. "Does the scope earth affords of fact to judge by, 
warrant future fear or hope?" Thus have they come back 
full circle to the point where they began. He therefore 
hopes — no more nor less than hopes — because he can not 



fathom how in any instance a change of life's apparent laws 
could be without involving the abrogation of all ; 

" Whereas, life and laws apparent reinstated — all we know 
All we know not — o'er our heaven again cloud closes, until, lo — 
Hope, the arrowy, just as constant, comes to pierce its gloom, compelled 
By a power and by a purpose which, if no one eke beheld, 
I behold in life. " 

In other words, it is impossible to demonstrate to the senses 
the existence of an entity void of all qualities of matter, be- 
cause man can manifest himself through his body only, and 
each body differing from all the others, there is no uniform 
m ;de of manifestation possible. Still without these differ- 
ences individuality were impossible, a meaningless chaos. 
While the individual undergoes endless change of experience 
(his identity remaining the same) the power of choice makes 
him human, leading to consciousness of himself as a being 
distinct from his body, and identical with universal being. 
The soul can know itself only in its own way : by revelation 

of itself to itself. 

W. Holy. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



George Eliot. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

* In opening the evening's study, a short quotation is to be 
given by each one in turn, repeated from memory if possible, 
the entire exercise taking about ten or fifteen minutes. Let 
the papers be short, allowing perhaps twenty minutes for each. 
The rest of'the two hours is to be devoted to conversation. 
Come with questions suggested by the collateral home read- 
ing. Discuss points in the study or in the paper. Bring in 
outside contributions to the subject from other writers. The 
readings for the fourth evening should be carefully prepared. 

1. Quotations from Biography of George Eliot. 

2. Biographical Sketch. 

3. Outline and aim of " The Spanish Gypsy." 

II. 

1. Quotations. The finest bit of poetry. 

2. The Moors in Spain. 

3. Character Studies. 

a Fedalma. 
b Don Silva. 

III. 

1. Quotations. Noblest Moral Sentiment. 

2. Paper. The Gypsy Race. 

3. Character Studies. 

a Zarca. 

b Minor Characters. • 

IV. 
Readings. 
Book. 1. 

Scene between Fedalma and Don Silva " Exit 
the Duke." Scene between Fedalma and Zarca. 
Book 3. 

Begin with scene between Fedalma and Hinda 
and read through the book. ** 

Book 4. 

Begin with the scene " Morning — Placa Santiago 
— Zarca speaks." Read through the death of 
Zarca. 
Book 5. 

Scene between Fedalma and Don Silva. 



Dear Unity: — In your issue of Oct. 1, Mr. Wendte is 
quoted as saying, " What is now known as the Unity Club is 
probably due to Unity church, Chicago." He also thinks 
that though this early association was called " Unity Church 
Fraternity," it furnished " the half, and the better half" of 
the name, Unity Club. You express the opinion that these 
things are growths, and had no beginning that can be defi- 
nitely traced. 

Since these Unity Clubs have had so extraordinary a devel- 
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opment in our churches, and since there is a movement on 
foot for banding them together into some national organiza- 
tion, it becomes a matter of interest to know who was first in 
the field both with the thing and the name. 

After seeing Mr. Wendte's statement in your columns, my 
interest in the general matter led me to look up the antiquity 
ot our own club, for I had always supposed that the church ot 
the Unity had the right to sit at the head of the table as being 
the oldest member of this now flourishing family. Mr. W. H. 
Baldwin knows almost everything, so to him I confidently ap- 
plied. The result is that he has placed in my hands the rec- 
ords of the formation and early work of our club. 

If any one proposes to challenge our right of primogeni- 
ture, let him come forward and make good his claim. Other- 
wise we will wear whatever honors (modestly of course) per- 
tain to this distinction. 

Official word from "Unity church, Chicago, fixes the birth 
of Unity Church Fraternity as "the fall or early winter ot 
1 866." Our Unity Club (so christened at the start) was born 
in the parlors of Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, on the evening of 
Jan. 4, 1865, a preliminary meeting having been held at the 
house of the Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, on the evening ot 
Dec. 7, 1864. The records give the credit of the first sug- 
gestion of such a club to Mr. Hepworth. 

With the exception of brief periods of " suspended anima 
tion," when the church was without a minister, the club has 
maintained a flourishing life "unto this day." 

I will not now enter on the Question as to the purposes of the 
club or the methods of its work. Should this ever become a 
matter of any importance to other clubs, the facts can easily 
be furnished. Meantime I only care to make 1 his contribu- 
tion towards the settlement of the question as to the origin of 
the name and the thing. 

M. J. Savage. 

Boston, Oct. 26, 1887. 



The Institute of Religious Study in Philadelphia, of which 
Mr. Ames is Principal, with whom, on the Board of Instruc- 
tion, Mr. May and Mr. Mangasarian are associated, was for- 
mally started on its career on the evening of the 27th. An 
address from Mr. Ames outlined the course of study probably 
to be pursued. Remarks were made by Mangasarian, Clif- 
foid, Haskell, May and several who were repeatedly referred 
to as the " laity." The advent of the new scheme is aus- 
picious. The subjects in order are : " The World's Child- 
hood," " Supernatural Appearances and Events," "Ancient 
Astronomy as Related to Religion," " Sacrificial Observ- 
ances," " Deification of Great Men," "Angels and Devils," 
" Miracles," " Origin of Moral Codes, Great Lawgivers," 
"Prophets and Inspiration," "Priests and Ceremonies," 
" SymbSlism," " Picture Language," " Myth-Making," 
" Sacred Books — How they Acquired Authority," " Nation- 
alization and Differentiation of Religions and Worships." 



Rev. George Willis Cooke will lecture as usual during the 
coming season. He will give his attention mainly to his 
course of six lectures on " Women in Literature, or the In- 
tellectual, Educational, and Literary ^Advancement of Wo- 
men from the time of Elizabeth to that of Victoria." He 
has also a course of three lectures on the life and poetry of 
Robert Browning, the special topics being, "Browning as a 
Man and a Poet," " Browning's Dramatic Genius," and 
" The Religious Teachings of Robert Browning." Mr. 
Cooke's address is Dedham, Mass. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 

English* Masterpiece ^Course. By Alfred H. Welsh (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), author of ".'Development of English Literature and Language," 
*• Essentials of English," " Complete Rhetoric," " Essentials of Geome- 
try," " Man and His Relations." John C. Buckbee & Co., Chicago, 
Publishers. Price, 90 cents. 

This book contains 200 pages of printed matter, besides 
five pages of appendix. Fifty-five authors, from Chaucer to 



Tennyson, are treated, and the appendix contains a price list / 
and name of publishers of one hundred masterpieces from 
these several authors. The book is substantially bound, and 
is printed on fine thick paper, the work having been done at 
the Riverside press. It contains a preface and an introductory 
essay on literature and culture. The method of treatment is 
to give the characteristics, and criticism, and sometimes the 
sources of the works of authors, in a series of references to 
books, magazines and other periodicals, the chapter, page and 
number of volume being given, wherever the author or his 
masterpiece is mentioned. Under haracteristics of Chaucer, 
for example, there are eighty-seven references to books and 
magazines, where paragraphs, and sometimes several pages each, 
arc to be found, treating the subject. But while the very best 
authorities and selections are made in each case, the work of 
individual study and the exercise of individual judgment are 
left for the student. This book would be a most excellent 
guide and reference index to the study of literature for 
schools, Unity clubs and home study, and in preparing papers, 
essays or lectures on literary periods and authors, a. j. r. 



Edward L. Fales, of St. Paul, Minn., publishes, in dark- 
green cloth covers, a collection of 1 24 1 2mo pages of his 
verse, which shows in pleasing proportion moral earnestness, 
strength and grace of thought and delicacy and smoothness of 
expression. There are forty-seven pieces in the book, and 
the general title is " Songs and Legends. " The longest poem 
is "Anpetusapa: a Legend of St. Anthony Falls," occupying 
twenty-one pages. Mr. Fales employs nine or ten measures, 
including the sonnet, in which we consider him very success- 
ful. It is a delight to come across such sonnets as the follow- 
ing in any new book of verse, and particularly in that of a 
new writer : 

TO SLEEP. 
Sweet minister ! what have I left undone* 

That I should do, whereby I might command 
* Thy soothing presence and thy mesmeric hand 
To quell the torrent of my thoughts for one 
Long hour, one restful hour that, once begun, 

Should seem eternal peace, where neither grand 

Nor petty cares might come ? An hour so spanned 
Would bridge the weary waves that restless run 
Between my stirring spirit and the morn. 

The patient night doth watch too silently, 
And my uneasy brain is madly torn 

By every circling atom's minstrelsy. 
O gentle sleep ! On thy soft pinions borne 

Through shadow-land, come, minister to me! 

E. R. c. 

Homeric Language and Verse. By Thomas D. Seymour. Cloth, pp. 
100. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

The preface of this little book says, "This introduction is 
not designed to lay stress on Homeric language as contrasted 
with Homeric poetry, but is intended to relieve the commen- 
tary of explanations of dialectic forms and metrical peculiari- 
ties, and to call the student's attention to the most noteworthy 
characteristics of Homeric style and syntax." It is divided 
in four divisions, namely : 1. Homeric Style ; 2. Homeric 
Syntax ; 3. Homeric Dialect ; 4. Homeric Verse. In the 
first division, " Homeric Style," the author treats of transla- 
tions, change of subject, direct discourse, principal clauses, 
order of words, epithets, synonymous expressions, epexegesis, 
stereotyped expressions, and also of certain Homeric forms 
and rhetorical figures. The other divisions treat of various 
matters of grammatical interest, and of hexameter verse, 
caesural pauses and quantity. There are three indexes : An 
index of Greek words, an index of subjects and an index 
of passages illustrated <»r referred to. The style of the book 
is terse *and systematic. 

The Earth in Space. A Manual of Astronomical Geography. By 
Edward P. Jackson, A. M. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is a beautiful little book, setting forth in simple lan- 
guage and with admirable illustrations the most common 
facts relating to the earth, the sun, the moon, the seasons, 
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length of days, etc. The illustrations are admirable. Ques- 
tions are added, called "Exercises." There is an appendix 
treating briefly such subjects as " The Diameter of the Earth," 
"The Sun's Distance," "The Distances of Other Planets 
and the Fixed Stars," " The Sun's and Mocm's Diameters," 
" The Densities of the Earth and Other Heavenly Bodies," etc. 
It is not only a good and attractive little work to study, but 
also a convenient little manual to have by one. 



A CHILD S DESIRE. 



The Illustrated London News comes to us filled with news 
and fine illustrations in connection with the state of Ireland 
and of England, too, — it is a continual object lesson on these 
things so hard for our young to understand. The number for 
October 22 contains numerous engravings. An English view 
of the trial yacht race. Our Homeless Poor in St. James's 
Park at Mid Day, the British Mission to Morocco, and 
Sketches on the River Congo. A Sleeping Beauty represents 
a handsome tiger at rest, while Christening Sunday presents 
infancy surrounded by admirers. The price of the number 
being only ten cents places it within the reach of all. Every 
newsdealer has it. The office of publication is in the Potter 
Building, New York city. 



THE HOME. 



History of Our Home Calendar. 

All the way from Texas comes a package to Unity, show- 
ing what five Unity children, living on a ranch down there, 
have been doing. A ranch is a big cattle-farm. There is no 
good school near by, so the children go to school to Mother 
in the home. And this calendar is one of the things they did 
in their home-school. What a peep it gives into a bright, 
happy, earnest home ! It makes us wonder if some other 
mothers and children might not like to dajust the same thing, — 
make a " Home Calendar " altogether. This is the way our 
wise ranch-mother tells the story : 

"A year and a half ago we bought a 'Louise M. Alcott 
Calendar. 1 We read each day's quotations in the family. 
Finding so many of them beyond the comprehension of chil- 
dren, I thought we would make one ourselves. Our family 
consists of five girls. My idea was for them to make the 
selections, bring them to me copied, with the author's name 
at the right side. When I copied them in the book I added 
at the left side the name of the one who made the selection. 
I was very particular that each should understand fully the 
meaning of the quotation, and much preferred their finding 
the selections themselves to their getting them through sug- 
gestions from others. Their ages at the time of beginning the 
Calendar were as follows: Bess, ten years; Kate, eight 
years; Annie Lee, six years; Mary, four years; Sydney 
Alice, two years. I found it a most excellent exercise for 
them. We have just completed it. A few of the quotations 
inserted by myself are in advance of their years; but I in- 
serted them purposely for them to grow towards. 11 

The children hunted their quotations in the books and 
papers they were reading, — Every Other Saturday, Harper's 
Young People, Unity, Morning Stars, their Readers, etc. 
Here is one which " Bess " selected, — can you find it in Miss 
Alcott? 

yune22. "You laugh at me when I say I want to be a 
lady, but I mean a true gentlewoman in mind and manners, 
and I try to do it as far as I know how. I can't explain ex- 
actly, but I want to be above the little meannesses and follies 
and faults that spoil so many women. I'm far from it now, 
but I do my best, and hope in time to be what mother is." — 
Miss Alcott. 

"Kate" found this, but she doesn't know who said it. 
Who can tell her ? 

Sept. 28. "I expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness 
I can show to any fellow human being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer it nor neglect it ; for I shall not pass this 
way again." — Unknown. 
Here is what " Annie Lee " selects for April 18 : — 



I want to give something my own 

To help the right along, 
To show that I would truly live 

And shun the thought of wrong. 

So thought a little girl who gave 

Her mite in Sunday-school, — 
A thoughtful child, who wished to live 

By Jesus' Golden Rule. 

She tried to see what of her own 
She might give through the day ; 

And if she found the better part, 
Let little readers say. 

She kept the little baby boy 

As happy as could be ; 
So Mamma had an hour to rest, 

From fretful baby free. 

She found the paper Papa sought, 

And read him all the news, 
Until he told her she was just 

The fairy he would choose. 

She mended little brother's kite 

And helped his top to spin, 
Though on her table laid a book 

She wanted to begin. 

For Grandma she was brightest eyes, 
And picked up stitches dropped ; 

And ere she left her, with a kiss 
Her grateful praises stopped. 

So through the day she found a chance 

To give her own away, — 
Her time, her work, her skill, her love, — 

And made a happy day. 

* — Every Other Sunday. 

" Mary, four years old," chooses for October 4 ; and what 
she chooses is this : 

" ' Yes,' the violet went on, ' most of us flowers have the 
mission of beauty and comfort to give in this world ; but God 
has given us all something to do, and although I am only a 
little violet, lam going to try and do my part in the world's 
work the best I can.' " — Every Other Sunday. 

But Sydney Alice, who can't read, because she is only 
two, has to turn author, and give her own ideas. On June 
4, out of her own head, she says : 

" Little sisters, do not slap each other. The little birds 
do not slap." 

That is very good for Sydney Alice. And we will end by 
quoting something which "Papa" says, on May 23, to one 
of his five girls : — 

" You are getting old enough to see that it takes work, 
work, work to accomplish anything; and, my little girl, that 
is what you and everybody else were made for, — to work, 
work, work, and accomplish something. You can already do 
lots of nice things, make a good cake, do nice needle-work, 
write a good letter. You could not do these things from the 
beginning. The first time it wasn't easy. You had to keep 
trying. That was fun, and so will all your work be,#if you 
go at it determined to succeed, and to keep trying until you 
do succeed. Never undertake anything until you are thor- 
oughly determined to finish it ; and if the first finish don't 
suit you, — not some one else, but you, — then do it over and 
over again until it does." 

Now, why don't you five children in Chicago, or St. Paul, 
or Kansas City, go to work and make a Calendar for 1888? 
You need not all be in one family, you know ; you might be 
in one school ; only you had better arrange with a mamma or 
two to help you. And you need not all be girls, or all boys ; 
three girls and two boys would be a good mixing. And you 
had better not be all of one age, or all have blue eyes. 



w. c. G. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
The Western Secretary in the Field. 

The journey from Chicago to Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
a distance of five hundred and forty-two miles, 
was accomplished in twenty-two hours. Two 
hours out from Chicago we encountered a wrecked 
freight train, the cars piled one upon another in 
wildest confusion ; the result of a criminal attempt 
to wreck a passenger train the evening before, by 
tying a telegraph pole across the track. The 
passenger being late, the freight went out ahead 
and received the deadly blow. Fortunately the 
track was clear and we were not delayed. Our 
train glided smoothly on until we had crossed the 
Mississippi and left Davenport behind, and were 
getting settled for the night. Just then came a 
stop and cry of another wreck ahead of us and on 
fire. Sure enough a half dozen freight cars in a 
great mass of flame were roaring and crackling 
directly in front of our locomotive. A hasty toilet, 
a transfer around the burning mass to a train in 
waiting on the other side, and Cedar Rapids was 
reached some time after midnight. Here anothei 
sleeper was attached and we got to bed again. 
Morning found us away out on the prairies of 
north-western Iowa, with snow drifts along the 
gullies a foot deep. But we soon lost sight of 
the snow and had before us only the long 
swelling slopes of bare upland, stretching out like 
a billowy ocean suddenly congealed in its stormy 
turmoil. 

Bock Rapidfl was reached in due time, and 
revealed a gratifying interest m the Unitarian So- 
ciety organized one year ago. The Sunday con- 
gregations were good both morning and evening, 
and the Sunday-school well conducted. The 
church is not yet ready to take the responsibility 
of a settled pastor, and must for some time be 
served by such supplies as they may be able to get. 
They were urged to take up the work in Sunday 
Circle fashion, and do their best in conducting 
services for themselves. The moral effort neces- 
sary to keep alive such meetings is the very thing 
that i#needed to deepen the religious life of the 
people, and make them feel that the church work 
is their work. Rock Rapids is a growing town 
in one of the finest sections of Iowa, and will one 
day, I trust, be a strong center of liberal religious 
influence in that region. By the courtesy of mine 
host, C. T. Puchett, I was driven sixteen miles 
across the magnificent country to 

Luverne. Here the new parish, the growth 
of a single year, is in fine condition, under the 
pastoral care of Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, whose home is 
in Dakota, thirty miles away. She comes to Lu- 
verne every Saturday and returns on Monday 
evening. She speaks to a full hall, and is be- 
loved for her faithfulness out of the pulpit, as well 
as her ability in it. She has been recently en- 



gaged for another year, and no friend of the cause 
coulbywish better things for Luverne than seem 
sure to come to them through her ministry. 
Tuesday evening found me at 

SiOUX Falls, where Miss C. J. Bartlett, 
minister of All Souls Church, is happy in her 
work, and in the love and confidence of her peo- 
ple. The little church in which services are now 
held is fuh 10 overflowing. The Sunday evening 
previous, Miss Bartlett had addressed a crowded 
temperance meeting in the opera house, and the 
city papers pronounced hers the speech of the 
evening. She was asked to repeat it later, in the 
Methodist church. The secretary preached in 
the little church on Wednesday evening, to a 
good audience. He inspected and highly ap- 
proved the new church edifice, which is* now so 
near completion, and recalled with pleasure the 
initial service of All Souls, held one year ago in 
Mr. Wilkes' law office, on a week day evening, 
at which about twenty-five or thirty people were 
present. Now behold a live, working church, 
with a brave woman-pastor, and a home almost 
ready to receive them. A ride of three hours 
and a half brought me to 

SiOUX City, where Miss Safford and her 
companion- worker, Miss Gordon, hold the fort. 
Here Miss Safford is repeating her good work 
among the young people of Humboldt, and build- 
in" up her church through culture and holy en- 
deavor. The society is united and happy under 
her leadership. Eeastward by the night train 
three hundred and twenty-seven miles, brought 
me to 

Warren, in northern Illinois, where, amid 
the haze of the soft Indian summer Sunday, we 
went up to hold the first service in a fine new 
hall, the use of which has been tendered free to 
the society, by Mr. N. B. Richardson. The con- 
gregations were good, and there was an atmos- 
phere of new courage and confidence among 
them. The prospect brightens with the months, 
and the right man or woman planted in this cen- 
ter might radiate to Nora, Freeport, Galena and 
all the country round about, kindling a revival of 
the religion, of reason, and common sense. 

At 5.23 in the afternoon, after a second service, 
the preacher boarded a fast train, and spent the 
next four hours scribbling these notes, until the 
lights of Chicago flashed in at the car windows, 
ronnding up a ten days trip of nine hundred and 
sixty-six miles, having preached five times, visited 
many families and gained valuable information in 
regard to the missionaiy field J. R. e. 

ChioagO. — Mr. Utter led the teachers' meet- 
ing last Monday. The lesson concerned itself with 
the firs: seventeen verses of the sixth chapter of 
Luke, but the whole discussion turned to the Sab- 
bath question, and Jesus's position upon the same. 
Did Jesus quote the Hebrew precedents to his 
critics because he believed them authoritative and 
final in his own case, or because he considered 
it effective argument, to silence his captious op- 
ponents. The general conclusion of the class 
was, that the seventh- day rest was based deep'y in 
the necessities of human nature; that Martineau 
was right when he said that "Sunday is the center 
of our civilization," but that it must rest on natural 
not arbitrary authority. Mr. Utter read most 
interesting and instructive extracts from Barclay's 
Talmud, showing the absurd lengths to which the 
law was refined by the Rabbis, and the parallel 
between these and the Connecticut Blue Laws was 
noticed. 

Boston Notes. — The Ministers' Lending 
Library at the A. U. A. rooms is gaining in circu- 
la tion. A small yearly fee keeps the books in 
repair, and Rev. N. P. Gilman, its custodian, is 
ready to give advice in selecting reading matter. 
The shelves hold some special costly volumes, 
which are notreadily found elsewhere. 
— The Sunday-school Society has imported copies 
of an English pamphlet story of Theodore Parker's 
life, interspersed with many strong and stirring 
hymns. It is intended for a Sunday-school exer- 
cise. Price, ten cents 

— Rev. J. H. Winkley, of Bulfinch place chapel, 
h$»« for several years past made teachers for his 



infant classes of his bright Sunday-school girls, ten 
to thirteen years old. On' Friday afternoon these 
teachers meet him and study a uniform lesson. 
On Sunday they sit before a group of five little 
children and help them sing and give them the 
weekly lesson. The teachers probably gain more 
By the exercise than if they were attached to an 
older class ; and the little ones are most happy as 
they nestle lovingly around their juvenile instruc- 
tors. Brother Winkley thinks this departure from 
'usual modes makes one of his successes. 

Lawrence, Kan. — Our venerable co-laborer, 
John H. Brown, writes : I am glad that so many 
are girding themselves for the work. I would be 
glad to see a short, pungent sermon in every 
number of the Unity. It is vastly encouraging 
that the editors of the New Theology Herald 
have united with the Unity. There are many 
preachers in the Methodist church who are broad 
and liberal, and who are with us in spirit though 
not in name. One sees in reading Tolstoi's 
"My Religion" that he is rational as well as radi- 
cal. I hope he will not neglect his translation of 
the gospel, and his "Criticism of Dogmatic The- 
ology" for his new interest in the cobbler's bench. 
"My Religion" is being widely read, and will be 
appreciated in orthodox circles as well as by Uni- 
tarians. I am informed that there are millions of 
people in Russia of his way of thinking. I have 
just been reading Janes' "Primitive Christiani- 
ty" It is written with care and gives a true ac- 
count of the origin of Christianity,— its aims and 
methods of propogandism. Bierbower's "Morals 
of Christ" is an excellent work. I preached a 
sermon founded on that a few Sundays since. A 
brother Methodist minister who heard it pro- 
nounced it evangelical. We have begun our 
year's work in our church in Lawrence in a hope- 
ful spirit. Professor Marsh, of our State Univer- 
sity, has organized a Bible class in our Sunday 
school which promises good results. 

Gllmanton, Wis.— The Unitarian Society 
at this place is still upon its feet; in other words, 
the usual number of people occupy seats in the 
church every Sunday. Their minister has been 
somewhat aggressive of late. Three weeks ago 
he went to Mondovi, a little town containing 
three orthodox churches, and arranged to deliver 
two lectures in one of the halls in the place, on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings of the following 
week. On the first evening there was an audience 
of about 200, and on the latter, of about 150. At 
the close, Mr. Earl was engaged to deliver a ser- 
ies ot eight discourses on Sunday afternoons, 
commencing October 30. The prospect seems 
good for permanent work and the formation of a 
Unitarian society. Mr. Earl intends to make a 
move at Alma, the county seat, before long. 

Nathaniel The Hermit. 

Moline.—Under the impulse of a settled 
pastor this parish is moving rapidly towards the 
building of a church. A building committee has 
been appointed, plans are being matured and the 
work will be begun early in the spring. 

The Antiochian fir October says that 
Antioch College "is fast gaining its former prestige. 
New students still coming in, the prospect is for 
a fuller school than for years before." 

IB69. Tweitltth Year. 1808. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Twenty-one different schools were represented at the meet- 
ings, either by correspondence or representative attendance. 

Thirty- one questions were sent in from Sunday-schools, to 
be answered at the first working session of the institute. Sev- 
eral, being similar, were combined as one. 

We give this entire number to the proceedings of the First 
Annual Sunday-school Institute. The range of thought and 
work covered in its meetings is sure to claim the interest of 
all our readers. 

Several questions which were read at the close of the 
session were necessarily left unanswered, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour. These will receive special replies by per- 
sonal correspondence. 

Time would not permit as full discussion and replies to the 
questions as we would be glad to give our readers. We ask 
them to bear in mind that this has been the first annual insti- 
tute, and therefore largely experimental. We have only be- 
gun to learn how to do it. Next time we shall know better 
how to bring out more satisfactory results, especially from 
the first working session given to questions and answers. We 
want this part of the meetings to bear real helpfulness to 
those who are not able to be present, while at the same time 
we realize, more fully than they, how much of the inspiration 
of such meetings can never be reproduced on paper, and 
must therefore be lost to the non-attendant. 

The last question received before the meetings, was the 
last to be presented in order on the question morning. It 
was one which had arisen from discussion at a teachers' meet- 
ing when the lesson included the Sermon on the Mount. 
Q. To what extent should the righteousness of force be taught 
in the Sunday-school ? The question is one of peculiar interest, 
and had there been time would have called forth some search- 
ing discussion of a strongly ethical character, both as to the 
righteousness and the unrighteousness of the use of force, — 
when and how to apply it, — and the necessity of being able to 
meet and measure physical force with spiritual force of equal 
power, that effectual, progressive, results may be obtained. 
The fullness of the subject-matter which lay behind the ques- 
tion, together with its being the hour for adjournment, neces- 
sitated the passing it without discussion. But that is a good 
kind of question to send next time. 



General Survey of the Five Sunday-school Sessions 
at the Chicago Institute. 

If there was any doubt in any mind beforehand as to the 
success of such a meeting as was called for November 811, 
the results are not doubtful. The benefits of such a gathering 
are freely acknowledged ; and those who participated feel 
sure that hereafter the officers of the Western Sunday-school 
Society will need to have no hesitation in laying out their 
autumn programme. 

There were thirteen societies represented by persons pres- 
ent, and eight by friendly correspondence. There were 



twelve ministers in charge of churches, in attendance. This 
for a beginning amply fulfills all reasonable expectation. And 
though the audiences were not large (they were doubtless 
diminished by the intense popular excitement of a most excit- 
ing week), yet they were gratifyingly constant and 
interested. Some of us can well remember, when in the 
western conferences, if we had from fifty to one hundred 
present through all the regular sessions, we had good meet- 
ings and went home happy. 

It met the expressed want of our teachers and ministers, as 
a Sunday-school Institute. It had nothing to do with raising 
money or revising the constitution. Not a question of fellow- 
ship was raised ; not a resolution was passed. But all came 
as helpers and learners, exchanging methods and giving good 
will. Rev. Reed Stuart's sermon was spoken of as a relig- 
ious poem. The questions and answers of Wednesday morn- 
ing were a rapid succession of rifle shots. The session was 
too short for the work (we were repeatedly told that the 
coffee was growing cold) but many a difficult problem of 
Sunday-school work had light flashed upon it. 

Wednesday evening the Institute was transformed into a 
singing school by Professor Tomlins, and we were shown how 
the musical factor of our Sunday-schools may minister to relig- 
ion. The culminating session of the Institute, however, 
without disparagement of any, was Thursday morning. It was 
conducted by Rabbi Hirsch. The theme was the Old Testa- 
ment in the Sunday-school, — how to use its mythical, ethi- 
cal and historical elements. Good as anything might be 
which was offered by the essayists (and we cannot speak too 
highly of Air. Hugenholtz' paper), yet when the members of 
the Institute realized what an opportunity they had before 
them of sittingat the feet of Doctor Hirsch, by general consent 
they appealed to him for his scholarly views upon the inter- 
pretation and use of the Hebrew Scriptures. Even Doctor 
Thomas, whom many wished to hear on his own topic, 
spent most of his time in drawing out Doctor Hirsch on points 
of bibilical criticism. Nor was the assembly satisfied until it 
had obtained an expression from the Rabbi as to his thought 
of the New Testament and of Jesus of Nazareth. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may have been, the spirit of the 
whole session was that of a brotherhood of earnest hearts and 
untrammeled minds, conferring together in the interests of 
truth and duty. 

The illustrative lessons given in the afternoon of the same 
day, to show how the kindergarten method is applicable in 
our primary Sunday-school work, were very excellent and 
entertaining. Mrs. Putnam dwelt upon the principles of 
Froebel, while Mrs. Conger showed how any two simplest 
questions of Mr. Utter's leaflets might be developed into a 
half hour of fascination and instruction for the child. Mrs. 
Beebe told us how a piece of bread might be made to remind 
the least of the little ones of the goodness of God and the 
service of man. 

Even on Friday morning, dark as the day was to many 
hearts, and dark as it must remain in the history of our Repub- 
lic, a good number came together to complete the exercises of 
the programme. There was general regret at the absence of 
Mr. Salter ; for the leaders of the ethical societies are dili- 
gently devising methods of juvenile instruction, which can not 
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fail to be of interest and value to us. But there was no loss 
of time, though a somewhat wider range of topics than was set 
down. Mr. Blake and Mr. Jones found fit opportunity to 
touch certain social questions Jwith great effectiveness. The 
paper of the morning was by Rev. Florence Kollock, an 
earnest and clear voice on methods of teaching conduct to 
growing boys and girls. 

From first to last many a brief but helpful utterance was 
heard, worth reporting and not to be forgotten, but for which 
no room is left us here. All separated with burning desire to 
act upon and carry out the wise suggestions made, and with 
grateful sense of the cordial and abundant hospitality of the 
Third Unitarian church. j. c. l. 



The Sunday School Institute — Detailed Report of 
the Meeting. 

I. OPENING SERMON. 

The spirit and general lessons of these significant meetings 
are left for editorial comment in Unity columns. The 
scribe in this report will undertake only to give an outline of 
the meetings. Throughout they were of absorbing interest, 
better attended, and more practical in their outcome than 
was expected. 

The opening sermon was given Tuesday evening, Nov. 8, 
by Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit. Mr. Blake gave the word 
of welcome. Mr. Jones read a responsive service with the 
people, and Doctor Thomas led in prayer. Mr. Stuart's sermon 
was on the child and child-training. He deplored the ten- 
dency to make the child a mere receptacle of facts, and re- 
gretted the rarity of truly educated souls. Facts are of no 
use unless the soul can grind them out again. Children are 
filled with the information found in books, but are left igno- 
rant of that from which the books issued. The best teachers 
are they who teach the child to do without them. The youth 
needs to be awakened more than drilled. The need of new 
method is apparent in the low levels on which society and the 
state still live and act. We meet force with force, and de- 
mand life for life, punish murder with murder. 

II. THE QUESTION MORNING. 

Wednesday morning was given to questions and answers, 
Mr. Jones directing. He recalled the organization of the 
Sunday-school Society fourteen years ago, in the face of op- 
position and distrust, and predicted that something lasting 
and excellent would come out of this beginning. The first 
questions were introduced by a short paper from Miss E. E. 
Gordon, of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Question: Shall the so-called liberal doctrines of our 
church be ta'-ght in the Sunday-schools? If so, at what 
stage of the child's intellectual development shall we begin ? 

Answers : If you do not give the child your own belief, 
they will take some one's else. Answer the question when 
the child asks it. Tell the children only what you know. 
Make doctrine subordinate. 

Q. Is it wise to have little children take part in Sunday- 
school concerts? Does it not make them bold and take 
away the timidity of childhood, and make them miniature 
men and women ? 

A. Depends on the child. Take the ones that do not 
want to. The prevailing opinion seemed against the practice. 
All were agreed in condemning the display and money-mak- 
ing business. 

Q. Is it right to have more children in the Sunday-school 
than can receive the best work of the teacher ? 

A. A good teacher with class of twenty-five is better than 
poor teacher with class of three or four. Never make a new 
class unless you have a new teacher. Not too many children 
but too few teachers. Children should not go to more than 
one Sunday-school; it destroys the usefulness of both schools 
if they do. A good teacher can always find room for all her 
pupils. 

Q. Why do not the boys sing ? 

A. Boys do sing. When a boy's voice is changing he feels 



that he is not sure of it, and does not want to sing. Boys 
think it is only girls that sing, and so don't. Mr. Hugen- 
holtz said that with him the boys sang second part or alto. 

Q. Where are our teachers to come from ? 

A. We ought to have men teachers as well as women. Can 
not get the boys to come unless their fathers do. 

Q. What is there for maps, pictures or charts illustrating 
moral questions? 

It was reported that 120 pictures 8 x 12, mounted, could be 
bought for $25, from the works of the old masters. It would 
be a gieat help to have the lessons illustrated. The pict- 
ures could be kept loosely in covers and have a hAdle, so when 
passed around they would not get soiled. 

Q. How shall we keep older scholars in school ? 

A. It is necessary to have a good example set them. Let 
the parents come and then the children will. 

Elevate the quality of work. Teach more ethics. Get ac- 
quainted with the pupils. Love is as strong an influence as 
labor. Do not let them wear out their interest in church 
work before they are old enough to begin it. Let the par- 
ents become interested in religious study classes, Unity 
club work, etc. Have librarians who know the books. 

Q. How can grown people be made to see the importance 
of the Sunday- schools so they will sustain them ? 

A. If the children are enthusiastic the parents will come. 
First of all, demand attention and regularity. Go to see why 
the child does not come. Do not allow children in lesson 
hour to talk about personal affairs. Give them questions to 
look up and be sure and call for the answers next Sunday. 

Q. How shall we interest boys from twelvemo eighteen ? 

A. First, form in children early habits of' regularity in 
church service. Love the children and make them feel that 
you do. Inquire about the chief interest of the week. 

Q. Should Sunday-school study and class work be devoted 
mainly to a literary and secular knowledge of the Bible ; or 
should the moral lessons and spiritual teachings be made dom- 
inant ? 

A. Mr. Learned showed how neither could be carried on 
successfully without the other. 

Q. How to train children in morality without the ineffable 
silliness characterizing Sunday-school text-book ? 

A. The saying was quoted, " If you want a child to walk 
the right way, go that way yourself." 

Q. Is Sunday-school instruction alone sufficient to train 
thorough teachers ? Are teachers' meetings a sufficient help to 
supply what the religious education may have lacked ? 

A. Mr. Hugenholtz said that some like to teach but are 
incompetent. He has religious instruction for the teachers 
during the week, and week night lessons for the children. 
He has four classes, two of boys and two of girls. Thorough 
work done in these classes. 

Q. How to train teachers for older classes ? 

A. Mr. Jones told about his confirmation class on Saturday. 
He teaches for two hours. They bring note books. He 
would, when necessary, teach negations until^they are splendid 
affirmations. 

Q. To what extent sliould the common school system of 
preparation and instruction be followed in the Sunday-school? 

A. Mrs. Conger said the standard in public schools was 
good. She had questioned high school girls and boys, and 
asked them how much time they gave to the preparation of a 
lesson. Thirty minutes was the most any of them gave. We 
ought to give Sunday-school lessons the same respect that we 
show to our public school lessons. If we try it in a good 
way, they will prepare themselves as in public schools. 

Q. How to get children to help teachers teach ? 

A. We ought to get the boys and girls to bring their ques- 
tions from their own wants, and they will help us in our 
work. Need not confine ourselves to lesson in hand, but 
follow out the thought in the lesson from an ethical point of 
view. 

Q. How to get good Sunday-school lessons from pupil 
whose father and mother are indifferent to Sunday-school 
work? 
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A. If the father tells the child one thing and the teacher an- 
other, this is a difficult case. Is it right to contradict a fath- 
er's teaching? Yes, if gently and respectfully. 

Q. To what extent can the one-topic system of text-book 
lessons, or plan of study, be made applicable to a mixed Sun- 
day-school? 

A. Theoretically, the graded system is preferable. Practi- 
cally, the uniform topic is most available. 

Q. Is a general summary of the subject for any Sunday de- 
sirable at the close of the school hour, for the whole Sunday- 
school ? 

A. A general word upon the lesson is better before coming 
to class work than afterwards. Mr. Blake gives a sermon of 
five or ten minutes to the children, and takes the text from 
the service. Mr. Learned said that every three or four Sun 
days he has each teacher give the leading thought taught in 
the lesson of that day, before the whole school, at the close of 
class work. The number of the questions and the interest in 
the answers filled to overflowing a long and animated session, 
until noon. 



in. 



UNITY CLUB. 



Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening sessions were 
given to the discussion of Unity Club work, an account of 
which is given by another hand. 

IV. THE MUSICAL EVENING. 

Wednesday evening was devoted wholly to music, under 
the direction of Professor W. L. Tomlins. The direction of this 
accomplished teacher turned out to be nothing less than an 
hour of solid tuition, with equal pleasure and benefit to the 
audience. Mr. Tomlins laid down various rules and prin- 
ciples of religious, and especially of congregational singing ; 
but all the principles resolved themselves to this, that the 
singing will be good in tone and manner when it comes from 
sincere devotion in the heart. If there be real prayer or real 
thanksgiving, or real worship in the heart, then the singing 
will utter these qualities, and music truly expressive of these 
feelings is good music. It was shown how the presence of 
real emotion in the heart naturally throws the whole body, 
including the throat, into the right muscular state, and the 
proper flexibility for singing, and also fills the lungs with air. 
These principles were illustrated by Mr. Tomlin's singing of 
. the Portuguese Hymn, both as it ought to be sung and as it 
ought not to be sung; and then the congregation were drilled 
in the same song, to lead them to sing it in a way which was 
a vital utterance of the thought and emotion of it. Then Mr. 
Tomlins, by means of the chorus which he brought with him, 
produced the music of the Christmas Service, in "Unity Fes- 
tivals," and also some pieces of music in "Unity Services and 
Songs/ ' which have been called difficult portions. Both the 
Christmas music, and the other pieces impressed us anew with 
their dignity and worshipful quality. After this, the evening 
was closed by the joining of the congregation and chorus in 
reading and singingthe eighth service, entitled, "Fellowship," 
in "Unity Services and Songs." On this evening, as well as 
throughout all the meetings, it was kept in mind that we 
were holding an Institute, and the real teaching and drill 
that gave the evening its character made us all feel that we 
had received a certain benefit not to be obtained from listen- 
ing only to a performance of the music. 

V. THE OLD TESTAMENT SESSION. 

Thursday morning attracted the largest audience, the 
attendance reaching about a hundred, — Rabbi Hirsch in 
charge of the meeting. After singing a hymn, with Rev. Mr. 
Hugenholtz at the organ, Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, 
offered a few words of prayer. The leader in a fitting way 
introduced the subject of the morning. He spoke of the 
significance of the Old Testament as a part of the religious 
treasures of the race, voicing, not the childish but the child- 
like thought of a people concerning religion. He quoted 
Hegel as saying that a myth is the truest of all things, as it 
suggests not what is, but what ought to be. In presenting 



the essayist, Mr. Hugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, he spoke of 
him as the pupil of Kuenen, who with his associates were the 
giants that had opened the brazen gates of Hebron. The 
paper of Mr. Hugenholtz is published in full, in this number 
of Unity, and we will not anticipate it, but only indi- 
cate the impulse it gave to the discussion, and if possible 
arouse a healthy interest on the part of all our readers 
concerning a paper that deserves wide circulation and careful 
study, not only among Sunday-school teachers but all students 
of the Bible and lovers of truth. Mr. Hugenholtz reminded 
his hearers that the best way of studying the Old Testament 
was never the easiest way. He pleaded for the use of the 
mythical element, by frankly recognizing it as such, and 
illustrated the method of such use by the story of Jacob's 
wrestlings with the Lord. He would not make saints of the 
old heroes ; would tell their faults as well as their virtues. 

The conversation following was introduced by Mr. Hirsch. 
He would not save the letter at the expense of the spirit. 
There are two general methods by which myths are inter- 
preted, the literal and the critical. The literal method has 
itself two forms : first, the orthodox method, which takes the 
story literally and miraculously as it stands ; second, the ra- 
tionalistic method, the technical term for clinging to the let- 
ter of the story, but explaining it away as a natural circum- 
stance. The critical method explains the story as the nar- 
rative expression of an idea, or legendary additions growing 
around some sacred fact. Mr. Jones called for a working 
definition of a myth. Mr. Hirsch would exemplify, not 
define. He would illustrate by a well-known concrete ex- 
ample, c. g. y George Washington's hatchet — his truthful 
character giving rise to the truth-telling story. 

Mr. Hugenholtz said a myth was a personification of a nat- 
ural phenomenon, or the personification of human ideas. 

When Doctor Thomas, who was next on the programme, was 
called to speak on the ethical element in the Old Testament, 
he spoke briefly of the universality of the ethical element, 
saying that we were all essentially agieed on its value, and on 
the Old Testament resources for moral instruction. The 
perplexities came in the department of thought in which 
Rabbi Hirsch was a master, and so' he insisted on further 
questioning of the leader. In a conversational way Rabbi 
Hirsch indicated the historical beginnings in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the eighth century B. C. we are on historic grounds. 
The patriarchs are tribal personifications. The personality of 
Moses is hard to establish. Joshua was written with a theo- 
logical purpose, consequently not reliable historically. Pre- 
vious to the prophets the religion was not, strictly speaking, 
monotheism, but henotheism, — one god for the tribe, but 
other gods for other nations. 

Then came Mr. Learned's paper on the evolution of reli- 
gion in the Old Testament, which also is to be printed here- 
after in Unity, and consequently to be passed over in this 
outline. It was of a character to promote and continue the 
conversation already begun, and for another half hour Rabbi 
Hirsch was made the target of the most searching questions, 
that brought forth answers of suggestive interest to pupil and 
teacher. We can indicate but a few of the lines of thought 
started. Who wrote the Book of the Covenant? What are 
the oldest fragments in the Pentateuch ? In this connection 
the Rabbi read in the original "The Song of Miriam," and 
explained how Yahveh became almost the lost word, — the 
name too sacred to be pronounced more than once a year, 
and that under the most solemn circumstances. To hear it 
spoken at any other time caused a devout Jew to tear his gar- 
ments in condemnation of the sacrilege. The Rabbi thought 
that probably Jesus uttered that name on his trial, when, ac- 
cording to the text, the Jews rent their garments. In answer 
to Rev. Reed Stuart's question, "Where did the ethical sense 
come from?" the leader replied, that Judaism and religion 
made the Bible, not that the Bible made Judaism and reli- 
gion. Mr. Stuart also asked as to the moral quality of the 
Old Testament standards that placed rewards as the motive 
for right conduct. The Rabbi thought that most of the re- 
wards were national, not individual, and that there were vary- 
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ing degrees of nobleness to be found in the Old Testa- 
raent. 

The question was asked, " Why was it left for Kuenen, a 
Gentile, to apply the highest scholarship to the interpretation 
of the Old Testament rather than to the Jew himself? " To 
which the Rabbi replied, that until recently the Hebrew 
scholar was hampered by theological limitations, and suf- 
fered from the exclusions from the broader institutions of 
learning. 

Now, Gieger and others show that the liberal Hebrew is 
not wanting in the power, to apply the critical methods to the 
study of the literary treasures of his people. As to the rela- 
tion of Judaism to Christianity, the Rabbi professed the 
highest admiration for the character and teachings of Jesus, 
who, he said, belonged in his calendar of saints. His execu- 
tion was in defiance of all the known laws and customs of 
Hebrew courts, and must be ascribed to the fanatical vehe- 
mence of a mob, which alone should be held responsible. But 
if the race was to be held culpable, it has long since expiated 
the crime at the hands of persecuting Christians. Reformed 
Judaism he described as consisting of the universal elements 
in their national religion, and Unitarianism was this progress- 
ive Judaism denationalized. In the talk it was suggested that 
the Unitarian toleration, and the hospitable spirit of its relig- 
ion were doing more to break down the barriers of the Jewish 
race than all the persecutions of Christian centuries. The 
Rabbi thought that if Jesus were to come to Chicago to-day, 
he would find himself more at home in a Jewish synagogue 
and the liberal churches, not excepting Doctor Thomas', 
than in the creed bound churches which insist upon his worship. 

VI. PRIMARY CLASS WORK. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting opened in charge of Mrs. 
E. T. Leonard. The entire session was devoted to primary 
instruction, and two illustrations were given of how to conduct 
classes. The first, by Mrs. S. W. Conger, of the Church of 
the Messiah, in this city, made no claim of introducing 
kindergarten methods, yet in its spirit and adaptation it was 
in entire harmony with the principles of kindergarten teach- 
ing. She considered the meeting in the light of a primary 
class, giving the lesson by means of questions, which drew 
forth answers from those present as if they were the children. 
The lesson was No. 2 of Mr. Utter' s " Lessons on Luke," the 
same course now used in three of the Unitarian Sunday-schools 
in the city. The text to be committed was given singly and in 
concert, "What manner of child shall this be?" Besides 
the use of the questions and answers to illustrate the thought 
of the lesson, Mrs. Conger told the story from the Bible 
about the birth and naming of John the Baptist, which came 
in connection with this lesson. She then questioned back 
again through.the story, impressing it more deeply upon the 
mind. The audience proved itself a model class. The an- 
swers covered the usual range, from the precociously serious 
child to the irrepressible one on the front seat, whose hand 
was always raised, and whose answers were often more ready 
than relevant. It was questioned, What should be done with 
the little ones who were eager to answer all the questions, 
and with the bashful ones who would not answer any. Ans. 
It is best, if a few are inclined to talk too much, to look 
straight over their hands some of the time to the others, yet 
it is often a real help to have these ever-ready hands. The 
bashful ones will learn in time to answer if let alone. 

Next followed a lesson given by Mrs. Emma A. Beebe, of 
Geneva, 111., which illustrated in a more definite way the 
kindergarten thought in teaching. She drew her lesson from 
a piece of bread, and before seeing it, the class was led to dis- 
cover for itself, by means of questions and answers, what it 
was she held in her hand. The questions were then so di- 
rected as to trace out from whence all the different things of 
which it was made must have first come. She traced the 
growth of the grain back to the ground from which it sprung, 
carrying it through the hands of the farmer, miller and 
baker. 

This accustoms a child early to think behind what he 



merely sees with his eyes, and to seek for causes. In this case 
it led to the thought of gratitude to God for all the wonder- 
ful ways in which he gave good gifts to mankind, and to a 
thankfulness toward the many people whose work had made 
it possible for this bread to be made. 

Mention was made in the lesson to the thought that God is 
always present, which brought out the fact that some chil- 
dren dislike to feel God is always with them. There is in it 
a sense of being watched. Mr. Jones believed that children 
suffer from too familiar use of this thought of God's presence. 
Never mention the name of God in the presence of your child 
except when the child and you both are filled with true and 
serious emotion. Mr. Blake questioned the moral result and 
effect of appealing to the Infinite Presence as a motive. Do 
not make children do right because they are afraid they will 
be seen if they do wrong. From this lesson we see that doc- 
trines are taught in a certain way but not formulated. 

Mrs. Alice Putnam, of the Chicago Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, talked of trie kindergarten in reference to Sun- 
day-schools. She gave some of Froebel's ideas, and said the 
Sunday-school was selfish in that it gave too much to the 
children. She thought the children would be happier if they 
did mord themselves. As an example, she told how for years 
there had always been a fine Christmas tree for the children, 
and they had received presents ; but one year the children 
made everything themselves, either for their parents or for 
poor children, and they were very much happier than when 
celebrating Christmas in the old way. 

It was best to teach children there were two ways to do 
things, and no matter if they did seem mixed sometimes, 
they would straighten into a right way. As for kindergarten 
material in Sunday-schools, she said it was too general and 
too crude for Sunday-school use, but you could not get along 
without charts. She also thought the singing was very bad; 
better words were needed and more rhythm. As for gestures 
in singing, it was not good to have them at all unless they 
came naturally. The question was asked, " Could the chil- 
dren be kept quiet without being amused ? " Mrs. Putnam said 
that there were absolute moments of stillness, and that, as has 
been said,-three. minutes' attention from a little child is worth 
half an hour from a grown person. The discussion was car- 
ried on with lively interest, closing at four o'clock. 

VII. CHARACTER LESSONS. 

For the eighth time the delegates gathered in larger num-' 
bers than was expected, on Friday morning, Mr. Ef- 
finger in the chair. After pinging, the chair introduced the 
meeting with what proved to be a prophetic statement, that this 
meeting would be in many respects one of the most unique and 
profitable of the series. For the best of reasons Mr. Salter 
failed to be present, but his interest was assured by a kindly 
communication. Mr. Jones introduced the first question for 
discussion, — How to teach moral questions to the little ones 
by the aid of Bible stories, etc. The availibility of such sto- 
ries for such purposes was proven by the discussion of the day 
before, but he saw a danger in the direction of converting the 
stories into entertainment ; of anticipating the growth of the 
moral sense, which, like the bones, are solidified slowly in the 
child. Mrs. Parker, of Quincy, emphasized the same truth 
and recommended enforcing the lesson by a story, instead of 
merely attaching to the story a lesson. 

Mr. Learned instanced the failure of a modern reform 
school in making men. This can not be accomplished by 
feeding children, like Kingsley's water-babies, on "flap- 
doodle." Mr. Blake told the wonderful story of De Metz 
the founder of Mettray, the marvellously successful boys' 
prison in France, where only about three per cent, of the 
inmates fail of becoming good men and useful citizens. 

Next came a paper from Rev. Florence Kollock on conduct 
lessons for boys and girls of intermediate age. 

The essayist thought if we were to judge of the value ot 
work done in Sunday-schools by the lives of numbers of men 
and women who, when young, had depended upon it for 
their moral and religious training, it could find but small en- 
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dorsement. Too much the teacher takes into account " the 
life to come," to the exclusion of "the life that now is." 
Too often the suit for the divorce of faith and character is 
entered in the Sunday-school and granted in the open court 
of the creeds on the basis that "I believe" answers the re- 
quirements of " I am." She would awaken and develop the 
moral convictions of the child, his sense of duty to himself 
and to others, especially those to whom he owes most, that 
religious truth may have a solid foundation. The efficient 
religious teacher is one who so enforces the lesson upon the 
mind of the child that it seems a part of his every-day life ; 
who instills conduct so deeply into that life that the founda- 
tions are laid for a truly religious character. , 

Mr. J. C. Long, of the Church of the Messiah, in this city, 
introduced the third topic, dtizen and neighbor lessons to 
older classes. He would add an eleventh commandment, 
"Thou shalt go to the polls," and would enforce the com- 
mandment in the Sunday-school. He believed that to be 
a good Christian was* to be a good citizen, and vice versa. 
All through the morning discussion ran a recognition of the 
mystery of heredity and environment, — their relative signifi- 
cance. The session was closed by some tender words from 
the pastor of the church and a benediction from Mr. Effinger. 

VIII. LIGHTS AND SHADES. 

All through the week there is no denying that the anar- 
chists' doom threw its shadow across the meetings. The at- 
tendance on that account was lessened. But on the other 
hand the moral earnestness was heightened to a spiritual in- 
tensity, rising, as such intensity often does, into genuine enthu- 
siasm. The hospitality of the church was delightful. The 
cosy lunches in the Sunday-school room were most homelike. 
Altogether, it was a highly auspicious beginning of an import- 
ant movement — one that will ripen into, not only an annual 
representative gathering of this kind, but into many smaller 
ones in local centers. 

Ellen T. Leonard, 

S«?y W. U. S. S. Socy. 

THE UNITY CLUB WORK. 

Each of the two sessions devoted to Unity Clubs met with 
more unavoidable variations of the programme than those of 
the Institute proper. The first was substantially the same as 
announced, but with a change of order. Ten Unity Clubs 
were represented, covering a geographical area that reached 
from Fall River,* Mass., to Davenport, Iowa. The evening 
session was held Wednesday afternoon under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Kerr. The main feature of the exercises was a 
p» per by Rev. A. J. Rich, of Fall River, Mass., Secretary of 
the National Bureau, on the general subject of Unity Clubs, 
their object and methods. Mr. Rich strongly recommended 
to Unity clubs, that in organizing for literary study, they 
should add to their purpose charitable work. He spoke of the 
work in Eastern clubs, and said that Rev. E. E. Hale would 
not consent to be made President of the Bureau unless this 
plan was carried out in its operations. Mr. -Learned, v( St. 
Louis, explained the work done by the club connected with his 
society in the study of Emerson. W. R, French, of the Chicago 
Art Institute, gave an entertaining talk, with illustrations, on 
the study of art. Mr. French thought it very desirable, al- 
though not absolutely necessary, for a club studying art to 
have in it some one person who was himself an artist. Study 
of art will be much aided by illustration. The audience was 
delighted by the rapid sketches with which Mr. French ac- 
companied his informal suggestions to a club, and enthusias- 
tic applause evidenced a lively appreciation of illustration, at 
least in this instance. 

The second club session was held Thursday evening, Mr. 
Jones acting as chairman in place of Mr. Utter, who was 
absent. The paper for this evening was to have been fur- 
nished by A. J. Beavis, of Iowa City, on " The Undeveloped 
Sides of Unity Club Work," but, owing to a series of acci- 
dents, neither essayist nor essay were present, and the time 
was taken up with a paper by L. G. Wheeler and short informal 
talks by Mr. Blake and Mrs. Woolley on types of club work. 



Mr. Blake pressed the claims of a course of study on social 
politics, reviewing the work done by his own church club, 
under his direction, a few years ago. Mr. Wheeler, repre* 
senting the Prudence Crandall Club of this city, with whose 
work readers of Unity have been made acquainted, spoke of 
the study of philosophy, confining himself to the modern 
scientific school as represented in the writings of John Fiske. 
Mrs. Woolley spoke of the advantages of the study of Brown- 
ing. 

Though this is but a meagre report of a meagre programme 
of the club division of the Institute, it need not be taken as a 
discouraging sign. That the interest in Unity Clubs and their 
work is steadily growing, is manifest in many ways. The dis- 
cussions following the papers and more formal talks by those 
appointed to conduct the programme were the most profitable 
feature of the occasion ; but the bright things said at such 
times, the hints and suggestions conveyed in the intelligent 
questions asked and answered, evade the reporter's pen and 
must be left to the reader's imagination. c. p. w. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



The Mythical Element of the Old Testament in the 
Sunday-School. 

A PAPER READ BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ BEFORE THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 

The best part is never the easiest; in every sphere of life a 
higher position includes a higher vocation. So in religion 
the rejection of the old mechanical revelation and salvation 
requires a more energetic self-exertion, the inner clearing up, 
the sanctiflcation, of the own mind. It is the same with the 
religious education in general: instead of the memorizing of 
a written creed, we have to promote the free and substantial 
development ot the intellectual and religious life of the 
children themselves. It is finally the same with our present 
subject, the mythical elements in the Old Testament. This 
term itself causes already various difficulties in our Sunday- 
school work, difficulties unknown in former times. To tell 
the different tales of the Bible was then the easiest thing one 
could imagine. No teacher who had any narrative talent, 
did find any trouble whatever with it. But it is quite another 
thing with us, who have learned to doubt the credibility of a 
great part of these tales. Yea, there are people who consider 
the scruples against the use of these tales so accumulated that 
they would like to discontinue it altogether. 

Shall I refer to some of these scruples ? The biblical tales, 
so they say, convey to the children entirely erroneous ideas 
of God and of his relation to man. In the Bible God speaks 
in human language, walks round upon the earth, reveals His 
will by means of external phenomenon punishes the wicked 
and rewards the good in a manner contrary to the real course 
of things, by sickness and death or by a long lifetime, by 
poverty or by wealth, etc. Not seldom this God does the 
wrong thing with men, hardens their hearts, orders them to 
lie, takes bloody revenge, etc. Moreover, the Bible swarms 
with miracles ; the whole history is told trom a supernatural 
standpoint ; the test of a saint or prophet is not his moral 
greatness, but his performing miracles. If you tell all this to 
the children you areloading their brains with unuseful ballast, 
and perhaps in later times it will cost them great trouble to 
reject it. And last, not least, many of these tales are so 
immoral or indelicate, that it is almost impossible to tell them. 
Without any doubt there is truth in these objections, and at 
least they might bring up the question whether it would not 
be advisable to be silent about the biblical tales, until the 
young people acquire some more knowledge of good and evil, 
of truth and untruth, whereby they will better be able to 
judge about the historical and moral value of what is told to 
them. There is one argument more in favor of ignoring these 
tales until the children have reached the age of twelve to 
fourteen years at least, it is the fact that having heard them 
before, perhaps several times, the greater part of the interest 
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is gone at the time you could treat them more thoroughly and 
successfully. 

But wholly to ignore the biblical tales in our Sunday- 
schools would be, as I think, a great mistake. They may 
show many wrong ideas about God, on the other hand they 
contain treasures of knowledge of the human heart. The 
biblical persons are living individuals, all distinguished from 
each other, all images which every one can grasp and from 
which he can learn. Where will you ever find another collec- 
tion of tales as rich, interesting and apt to illustrate various 
situations of life as the Bible. 

Moreover, the knowledge of these tales is an indispensable 
part of the history of the Israelitic religion ; in our teaching 
and preaching we need and use them every time for illustra- 
tion, and suppose them to be generally known. Our books 
are filled with allusions to biblical persons and tales ; by want 
of biblical knowledge the fruits of literature and preaching 
will be lost for a great deal. And he who did not learn these 
tales of the Bible in his childhood, ordinarily never will 
become acquainted with them. 

On the contrary, the Bible is still for thousands of men their 
sole religious manual, often the sole book in their possession. 
Every one must learn to understand it, or its misunderstanding 
will harm his whole spiritual development. 

What then shall we do with it ? How shall we use it with 
our children? First of all let us clearly understand the 
mythical elements ourselves. If from childhood we always 
heard the biblical history in the old manner, something of the 
old leaven easily remains, and the suggestion that this history, 
these historic figures, as we thought, may be myth only and 
mythical phantasms — this suggestion puzzles, hurts us, seems to 
us at first a kind of sacrilege. Now this condition must be 
absolutely outgrown. We have to become wholly acquainted 
with, for instance, the following scientific results: 

All tales antedating Moses are entirely mythical, and those 
of the six following centuries are largely so, because the 
prophets of the eighth century before Christ are the first reli- 
able informants about their own time, their writings forming 
the oldest parts of the Old Testament. They have collected 
and adjusted according to their pedagogical conceptions the 
old myths, legends and traditions of their people. So the patri- 
archs may not be considered more historical persons than Adam 
and Eve, because no more than in our days one man, though 
he begat two dozens of children instead of one, like Jacob, 
would grow to a tribe or to a whole people. From a histori- 
cal point of view all persons in these patriarchal families are! 



us in the garment of poetry. We must thoroughly feel that 
we cannot treat the sublime poetry of many of these mythical 
tales worse than by considering and telling them as real facts ; 
as our old theologians told the myth of the paradise, in 
which they read the story of a state of righteousness of the 
first men and their fall into sin. We must thoroughly be 
convinced that indeed the value of the Bible does not decrease 
but increases, when we no longer consider this book as revealing 
a so-called true, but for us indeed wholly impossible God and 
impossible religion, but regard it as a document relating to the 
most interesting religion of antiquity. In the defective forms 
of that time the Old Testament brings to us invaluable, everlast- 
ing truths and lessons for life. Above all, it shows us how 
religion develops itself orderly and irresistibly from the low- 
est and meanest paganism to the most ideal piety. The 
power of truth, the power of the moral ideas comes to light 
nowhere clearer than in this history of the religion of Israel. 
By thus rejecting the supernatural character of the Bible but 
appreciating its proper qualities, we do not only justice to it 
but we gain higher and more general esteem for it. As he 
who gives a eulogy of a defunct person, and will find in him 
no fault at all, never will be considered the truest biographer, 
nor the dead man's best friend, so we never can do greater 
disservice to the Bible than by ascribing to this book a divine 
origin, although every one whp has eyes to see, and uses them, 
will at last recognize its human features. 

All these things must be for us facts and truths of un- 
doubted sureness, and when thus we have learned to love the 
Bible, in this, its true character, because of its great virtues 
and notwithstanding its great defects, then we are able to 
tell its tales so that our young people will profit by it without 
any danger that it will hurt their higher idea of God or their 
better moral views. For then only shall we be true in what 
we tell. 

And this, so it seems to me, is the first, the sole condition 
for doing well when using the mythical elements of the Old 
Testament. Be true, tell the biblical tales just as you should 
tell a iairy tale, without any endeavor to conceal the im- 
probabilities, the contradictions, even the shocking incidents, 
at least as far as they do not awaken immoral passions. 

Tell the history of paradise, but introduce not the serpent 
as the devil, and don't hesitate to relate that the Lord God 
made for Adam and for his wife coats of skins and clothed 
them ; nor that he sent them forth from paradise lest they 
take also of the tree of life and then wholly become like 
JMGod. Sketch Abraham as a genuine, pious man, but tell also as 
only personifications of tribes and nations. As to the so-™plainly as the Bible itself how JehoVah paid him a visit in his 



called books of Moses, the oldest parts are written about the 
eighth century, the golden age of the prophets ; another part 
(Deuteronomy) in the seventh century, the age of Josiah; their 
greatest part during and after the Babylonic exile till the time 
of Ezra. And Moses himself? He probably maybe the author 
of the ten commandments, but as to the rest, he too nearly 
disappears in mythical clouds. The supposed foundation of 
his religion itself, the principal contents of the prophetic 
preaching, the election of Israel by Jehovah, and this 
covenant with this elected people — all this cannot be called 
by any other name than that of myth, though it be inspired 
by the purest religious feeling. In general this God of the 
desert, this God of the sun, this Jehovah has nearly nothing of 
what we mean when we speak ot God; not before the age 
of the great prophets of the eighth century does he get some 
of these ideal features. Likewise these prophets framed 
and told the former history of their people, of their presumed 
forefathers and their first prophets, with the object of teaching 
and edifying their people; so the same for us these tales are 
only characteristic studies and lessons for life, and still by 
using them we never sho-ild forget that the standpoint from 
which these prophets viewed human life, the leading of God, 
and the duties of men towards God and humanity, greatly 
differs from ours, and consequently never should be communi- 
cated to our pupils without our critical distinctions. 

Moreover we must be conversant with the difference between 
truth and reality, and able to enjoy the first, when it comes to 



tent and ate Sara's cakes as he was on the way to Sodom to 
see whether they did there indeed according to the report of 
it which came unto him. If you dare to tell of the wrestling 
of Jacob with God, then don't make a nightmare of it, don't 
metamorphose God into an angel or unknown man. Let it be 
Jehovah himself, but give simultaneously the sublime meaning 
of this myth, that God wrestles in the night of life with every 
man and that nobody finds Ins peace before this unknown 
power, which hurts him and seems to ruin him, is recognized by 
him as the holy power of love, which will strengthen him by 
wrestling and which therefore he will not let go, except it 
bless him. Tell something of the intimate conversation of 
Gideon with Jehovah before his battle with Midian; do not 
conceal the ephod he made of the golden ear-rings of the 
killed after the victory, but emphasize in your narration the 
great truth that 300 brave men are of more worth than 3,000 
cowards. Sketch the grand and noble character of Moses, 
but don't conceal that Jehovah appeared to him as a fire and 
told him to use white lies to make his request to Pharaoh a suc- 
cess. Tell of the sufferings and the patience of Job, but don't 
hide the wager between God and Satan, of which in the poem 
all his pains were the consequences. Mark Elijah's heroic 
figure, but don't ignore the massacre of the 300 prophets of 
Baal, nor transform the still small voice on Horeb into the 
God of love. 

Above all, never try to save the dignity of the Bible by 
shuffling away or still worse by palliating all which hurts our 
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moral sense. Don't ever transform the heroes of the Bible 
into saints. If you are telling Jacob's dream of the ladder at 
his head from the earth into heaven, let them feel the glory 
and peace of this sense of the nearness of God; but tell them 
also that if we had to flee from the face of our father and 
brother because we deceived them, we should never get nor 
deserve such a dream, and explain this contradiction as 
a lack of delicacy of conscience in these Israelites of olden 
time. If you are speaking of the dreams of Joseph, don't be 
tempted by their apparent predictive power to be silent 
about the ugly arrogance and vanity which alone could sug- 
gest such dreams. 

So I could go on with similar quotations, but my fifteen 
minutes will nearly be gone, and all I should wish to say 
would be repetition of the same theme. Be true, and your 
class will soon distinguish what in these mythical tales is story, 
what history, what temporary garment, what eternal truth, 
what superstition and error, what heroism and religious faith, 
what never to follow, and what exemplary for all. 

This thorough development of the intellectual and moral 
sense of our young hearers will be the first fruit of this use of 
the mythical element in the Old Testament, let me say in the 
Bible. They will learn to understand poetry as the language 
of religion ; they will learn to recognize great truths, even in 
ridiculous forms ; learn to admire noble characters and golden 
deeds, even without the attraction of culture. And by thus 
appreciating the mythology of the Old Testament, their eyes 
will also be opened for the religious and moral value of the 
mythologies of other peoples. 

But another result will be, that they never can be deceived 
any more about the true value of the Bible, and, therefore, 
never will be disappointed, nor even tempted to skepticism, 
when, by irreligious criticism, the presumed value of these 
Holy Scriptures gets lost. Every time when I read some- 
thing of Mr. Ingersoll, or heard a lecture of one of his con- 
genial freethinkers, Mr. Watts, I felt offended by the super- 
ficiality wherewith these orators derive their arguments 
against religion and Christianity, from the mythical elements 
of the Bible. But still more I was amazed by observing that 
the greater part of the audience applauded these arguments as 
though they were very weighty, yea, decisive. If these people 
had learned in their youth to acknowledge and to appreciate the 
mythical elements in the Bible, when they had learned to love 
the Bible, not for what the ecclesiastical creeds profess about 
it, but for what it is, all these arguments of Ingersoll 
could not affect them at all, could only show them how 
greatly these men want the development of their poetical, and 
of their historical sense. If the Bible was better understood 
by themselves, they also would know that its value consists, 
not in a presumed supernatural, but in its pure, human char- 
acter; not in its metaphysics, but in its ethics; and they would 
never oppose biblical superstitions without preaching at the 
same time true love of the Bible, not only because of its 
moral lessons and its knowledge of human nature, but also 
of its childlike as well as manlike piety, of its sublime poetry, 
and ideal prophecy. 

Resuming: How bring out the mythical elements of the 
Old Testament? Only by giving it as it gives itself. How 
to use it ? By criticising it with intellectual, and especially 
with moral criticism, but above all, with a grateful heart for 
all the blessings we have derived ourselves from this never 
exhausted gold mine, and a strong desire to make all love it. 



November Days. 

As those we love give us a swift good-bye, 

With thought that swift blows bear the least of pain, 

Then turn, remorseful, to our sudden cry, 
And hold us close, and kiss us o'er again — 

So blessed Summer yields unto us now 

With pitying haste in which her mantle fell ; 

O soft ! oh tender ! yet upon her brow 
Sad premonition of a long farewell ! 

C J. Bartlett. 



THEODORE PARKER'S 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man. 

Seleoted from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Rufus 
Lelghton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 480 • reduced from $2.50 
to $1.25. 

" It has been a great comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some otmy best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always such as get printed. — Theodore Parker to Rufus 
Leighton. 

"This volume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who dispensed both light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
reduced price ought to give this perennial book a fresh lease on lite and a 
new field. * * * The t>ook contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book."— Unity. 

This volume, edited by Mr. Rufus Leighton, was first brought before 
the public in 1865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. Lkightom bv which wc shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tae price, originally $4.50, we have 

REDUCED TO $1.26. 

The book contains •fplar^e duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
m cloth. The general divisions of subjects are as follows. The Material 
World and Man's Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to forty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Man to Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, M m's Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England— the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in any other 
form, except a single section which has been used in th? recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 

*** The booh is for sale in Boston at Roberts Brothers* Book Store, and 
may be obtained through the trade generally, or -will be mailed on receipt 
•t price {Si 25) by 

CHARLES H. KERR £ CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 



By Edward O wings Towne. 



EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS. 



" A neat volume." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

"Attractively gotten up."— The Current. 

" Very entertaining."— N. T. Christian Union, 

"A bit of surprise."— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

"Original, sparkling and full of instruction."— The University 
Voice. 

" Solid chunks of wisdom, dished up without sauce or condiment." — 
Chicago Tribune. 

"Many of its Aphorisms are witty and original, and some are very 
shrewd and wise."— Saturday Evening Herald. 

" A neat little volume of Aphorisms or short pithy sentences containing 
great, practical truths. * * * * • Many of them are 
original, sparkling in wit, and good to remember."— Inter Ocean. < 

"The very process of finding fault with some of its always pithy ami 
suggestive sentences, will help us to new and fresh gleams of thought"— 
Chicago Times. 

" A thoughtful little book, to which we can turn with much pleasure 
and profit, although our tables are covered with gems of fine thought from 
the writings of the mighty dead, or the illustrious living. * * * 
From the unsatisfactory, incarnate negation of the Emersonian Don 
Quixote, with his foreground of sophistries, and his background of 
selfishness, it is a pleasure to turn to the old-fashioned, frank, plain 
Aphorisms of Mr. Towne, with their Baconian ring and stamp. They 
remind us of the time when men were simple, when they spoke commonly 
in grand sentences, and had not reasoned treachery into a virtue. * * 
In Mr. Towne's book there is no speaking according to precedent, no aim 
at tallying with a 'Cid.' Many of his Aphorisms are indeed the * sum of 
long reflections,' and all of them are thought-provoking."— Unity. 

" * The Three Threes ' is a social club of nine Chicago gentlemen, who 
dine together at stated intervals at a down-town restaurant. Meeting 
•every ninth night after the first night of each and every of the nine 
months following the ninth month of the year,' and * seated in threes at 
three three-legged tables,' these nine wise men of Chicago spend the 
evening in discussion. The drops which distil from their lips Mr. Towne 
Has caught in this little book to the number of one hundred and sixty-two." 
Literary World. 

PRICE.— In silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp, $1.00. 

For sale bv leadine booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Chicago. — The Monday noon meeting this 
week was led by Mr. Blake. Commenting upon 
the text : " There went forth power from him and 
healed them all," he said that while we must ad- 
mit that there are mythical elements in these stories 
of healing, it is going too far to deny that Jesus 
had power of this kind. The perfect and beauti- 
ful fc body' of Jesus no doubt made it an open gate 
for such influences as are described as " power " 
or " virtue," which went forth from him to the help 
of others. The new school of so-called metaphysi- 
cians, who are chiefly peculiar in supposing that 
they have discovered something new, recognize 
and use this power for healing. Mr. Blake then 
went on to make some comments upon the so-called 
Sermon on the Mount. There are discrepancies 
and differences between Luke's record of this 
sermon and that given by Matthew. We have 
more of this material massed in Matthew, while in 
Luke it is distributed and also in Mark. We 
find the passages in regard to the salt, the straight 
path, and the Lord's prayer in other places in 
Luke separate from the rest of the discourse. Is 
this one sermon? Some think Luke abridged 
the sermon. Another view is that both Luke and 
Matthew collect brief utterances into one discourse. 
Some urge that the sermon was delivered 
twice, since Matthew says it was given on the 
mountain, while according to Luke, Jesus had 
come down from the mountain and stood on the 
plain. The more probable view is that each has 
brought together sayings that have some thought- 
relationships, but not all given at one time. The 
differences in the beatitudes were commented on. 
In Luke there is an absolute absence of all spirit- 
ual qualities which we find in Matthew. Some 
think Luke invented the woes. It is more likely that 
the old Jewish idea of blessing and cursing stand- 
ing opposed to each other had much to do with 
these curses to match the blessings. See Deut. 
xi., 26-27, and Joshua viii., 33~34- As throwing 
some light upon "Woe unto you that are rich," the 
sect of Ebionites was referred to. One of 
their doctrines was that those who have the good 
things in this life will not have the good things in 
the life to come, but there the poor will have the 
riches — as Luke illustrates in the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus. \ 

Boston Notes.— Last Sunday evening Mr. 
Charles I. Hurd was ordained as minister-at-large at 
the Parmenter street chapel, situated in the ward of 
our city in which possibly a " Toynbee Hall" may 
be built. Rev. M. J. Savage preached the sermon 
on the old and the new theories of man's relation 
to God. Rev. E. J. Gerry and W. J. Haywood 
preceded Rev. Mr. Hurd in this field of labor. It 
is the old ground formerly sown and harvested 



by Rev. Messrs. Beecher, Streeterjenks and Father 
Taylor. 

— Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which 
the address of Rev. Arthur M. Knapp created last 
Sunday evening in the hearts of the large audience 
of friends who gathered in the Second church to 
bid him good-bye. His mission to Japan will be 
strongly sustained here, and he is assured that his 
efforts in Japan will he warmly welcomed. The 
present is the chosen time to offer our liberal ideas 
in that country. A distrust of the ancient native 
religions is now very strong, while the educated 
people there are ready to throw more intellect into 
their acceptance of any new form than they ever 
before were. Our views rather than those of other 
sects promise a ready acceptance. 
— James E. Murdoek, the veteran elocutionist, 
eighty- six years old, recently gave before our 
Ministerial Union a reading of selections from old 
and new sermons. He shows no abatement from 
his early power in voice-tones and in distinct pro- 
nunciation of syllables. He is inspiring our min- 
isters with a laudable ambition to be heard by 
their remotest listeners, both in seimon and in 
prayer, an accomplishment which, seeming easy, 
is really hard to attain. 



Omaha, Nebraska.— It has been claimed 
by the enemies of the W. U. C. that societies 
working on the ethical basis, make no progress 
in philanthropy. Unity church, of Omaha, is on 
an ethical basis, and the ladies have just secured 
the money to build a" Creche," with the intention 
of opening a day nursery, a kindergarten, a 
kitchen garden and home for children, whose 
parents are at work and wish a place where, for a 
small amount per week, their children can be 
boaided. They have secured the free lease of a 
city lot, the gift of a frame building now on the lot, 
and money enough to build a brick building in the 
spring. This is the best work which Unity church 
has yet done, and speaks well for the spirit which 
animates its members. While the movement is 
altogether unsectarian, the trustees of the Creche 
are all connected with Unity church, the ladies of 
Unity Club will furnish the home, and it will 
really be under the control of this church. 

Monroe, Wis.— Rev. G. W. Buckley, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has been called to the 
pulpit of the Universalist church in this place. 
Brother Buckley is an earnest and active worker, 
and his work will be upon the broad, non-dog- 
matic lines which are eventually to break down 



Green Pastures." 



Words by W. C. Gannett. 



Music by Geokqe Russell Lewis. 
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1. Clear in mem-'ry's si - lent reach-es Lie the pas - tures I have seen; 

2. More than one I count my pastures As my life - path grow-eth long; 
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Green - er than the sun - lit spa - ces, Where the May has flung her green: 
By their qui - et wa - ters stray-ing Oft I lay me, and am strong, 
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Needs no sun and needs no starlight'To il-lume these fields of mine, For the glo - ry 
And I call each by its giv - er; And the dear names bring to them Glo-ry as from 
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of dead faces Is the sun, the stars that shine, Is the sun, the stars that shine, 
shin - ing fa ces In some new Je - ni - sa - lem. In some new Je - ru - sa - lem. 
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3. Yet. O well I can remember 

Once I called my pastures pain; 
And their waters were a torrent 

Sweeping through my life amain! 
Now I call them Peace* and Stillness, 

Brightness of all Happy Thought, 
Where I linger for a blessing 

From my faces that are naught. 



4. Naught? I fear not! If the Power 

Maketh thus his pastures green, 
Maketh thus his cmiet waters. 

Out of waste his heavens serene, 
I can trust the mighty Shepherd 

Loseth none he ever led; 
Somewhere yet a greeting waits me 

On the faces of my dead! 
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EDITORIAL. 



The Northwestern Christian Advocate seems to be 
troubled about " soft-hearted ministers." Does our contem- 
porary like the other adjective better? — the " hard-hearted" 
Trind! 

LitteWs Living Age with the beginning of next year enters 
upon its forty-fourth year. In it the American reader finds 
the promptest and fullest reproduction of European thought. 
In no other shape can the reader find for the same amount of 
money so much current thought by high thinkers. 

• Unity adds its congratulations to many others to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House at Boston, that has recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. It has, during this 
quarter of a century, promulgated a cheerful gospel and done 
much to bring about the time when it requires considerable 
hardihood on the part of the most orthodox to frankly con- 
fess a belief in the most impious of doctrines — that of eternal 
punishment. That time now is. 

An announcement was made at the recent Sunday-school 
Institute which was a surprise to many, namely, that a Unity 
school of religion and morals is to be held in Chicago this 
winter. There will be courses of lectures, twelve lectures to a 
course, on the various topics of a divinity and ethical curricu- 
lum, such as the Old Testament, the Gospels, the Epistles, 
Ethics, Charities and Corrections, Theism, Philosophy and 
Growth of Religion, Religious History, etc. These subjects 
will be divided among lecturers, who are specially qualified 
for them. At least one lecture will be given each day, and 
then time allowed for questioning the lecturer fully. This 
opportunity will be brought within the reach of everybody. 
We shall be able soon to give the whole plan in detail. 

The Interior very strongly commends an article in the 
September issue of the Contemporary Review, written by 
Stuart Poole, the Librarian of the British Museum, entitled, 
" The Pentateuch, Theory and Facts/ ' The article consid- 
ers and annihilates the objectionable theory of the destruc- 
tives that the main body of the Hebrew legislation was con- 
structed after the return of the Jews from Babylon, for the 
purpose of clothing with his authority what Moses did not 
write and what was, in fact, contrary to his legislation — which 
virtually makes a greater part of the Hebrew law an enormous 
pious fraud. 

The threatened riots in London, it may be sure, have some 
roots that strike into misery, and some phases touched with 
pathos. The Illustrated London News ', for November 12, con- 
tains some striking cartoons in proof of this assertion. Here 
are pictures of the homeless poor huddled together in Trafal- 
gar square — men, women and children, pinched by hunger 
and clothed in rags, some in sleep and some in wakefulness, 
trying to reach another day of wretchedness. On the oppo- 
site page is a picture more pleasing : it is " the poor helping 
the poor" — a picture that is thus explained in the letter text. 

On Tuesday week, there was an instance of "the poor helping the 
poor," of which we give an illustration. The costermongers of Whitecross 
street, hard pushed as they generally are to make a living, collected 
amongst themselves the sum of three pounds, and this was spent in the 
purchase of sixty gallons of tea and coffee, and several hundred rations of 
bread and cheese, which were distributed in Trafalgar square, during the 
small hours of the Tuesday morning, to a ravenously eager but perfectly 
orderly crowd of between four and five hundred persons, who formed in 
line beneath the balustrade, and were marshalled along to the east side of 
the square, where the distribution took place. It was evident from -the 



manner in which most of the poor people devoured their portions that they 
were in a condition little short of starvation ; and the kindly fellows who 
made the distribution were careful to give an extra quantity of bread and 
cheese to those whose appearance denoted the direst extremity of poverty. 
Some there were who certainly did not seem to be in very urgent want, 
but, indeed, very much the reverse. No applicant, however, was refused; 
and the generosity of these humble benefactors of their poorer brethren 
was enhanced by the kindly and unostentatious way in which the act of 
charity was performed. 

The Christian Union and the Presbyterian have been dis- 
cussing the question, whether an Arian can unite with a 
Presbyterian church, of course without ceasing to be an 
Arian. And now the Interior takes the subject up, and says 
that there is a whole sect of Arians (the New Lights or 
Christians), who " would join heartily in singing any of our 
hymns of praise to the Lord Christ, and in praying to him;" 
and that " there is no doubt that such people may be, and 
doubtless many of them are, genuine disciples of Christ." 
And 1 he editor goes on to say, that a Session might feel bound 
to admit such Christians to the Presbyterian church, provided 
they would not seek to propagate their errors, — if they did, 
that they would have to stay outside, — and closes with this 
remarkable sentence : "In other words, a Christian may so 
deport himself as not to be fit to be a Presbyterian." 

We learn from The Advance that a mission for the con- 
version of Jews to Christianity has been established in Chi- 
cago. " The immediate impulse to this work was given by a 
visit to the city of Rev. Jacob Freshman, pastor of the Hebrew 
Christian church of New York. He is a converted Jew, the 
son of a Rabbi, who was brought to Christ by reading Prof. 
Delitzsch's Hebrew New Testament. It is proposed at first 
to have a reading-room supplied with Hebrew, German and 
English religious literature; the room to be open on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings, and Saturday afternoon." Our 
Jewish /brethren must indeed look to their laurels; and to us it 
seems the fair thing would be for them to institute, on the 
opposite side of the same street, a reading-room supplied with 
Jewish literature, preferably, of course, with many versions of 
the Old Testament, and in a quiet and sincere way endeavor 
to convert some Christians to the older faith. 

One of the accepted tenets now held is, that cooking is a 
factor in industrial education. On that ground it has been 
introduced into the Boston public schools. It will become 
an important agent in temperance work, for, as one child ex- 
pressed it, " Father doesn't drink now I can make fish-balls." 
As with sewing, the introduction of cooking is due to Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, the tried friend of historical and practical 
education. Her means enable her to undertake experiments 
without that co-operation of others which so often becomes 
friction ; and when she has demonstrated the success of her 
plans, she makes them over to the school committee, who 
gladly carry on her work. A little book dedicated to her by 
Mrs. Lincoln, its author, has just appeared, with an introduc- 
tion Jby the superintendent of public schools. It is an ex- 
planation of the general principles of the nature of food, in 
connection with practical lessons in simple cookery. This 
"Boston School Kitchen Text Book "" consists of a series of 
lessons which gives the reason why for everything; e. g., 
poultry is nutritious because it abounds in phosphates ; stale 
eggs are light because the inside water has evaporated, air 
taking its place and changing the elements in the eggs. Each 
class is supposed to consist of fifteen pupils, who are house- 
keepers, cooks and students during two hours a week. There 
would not be so many dyspeptics in families if these lessons on 
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reasons for cooking and on the chemical principles of food were 
• remembered. We plead for good cooking as a preparation 
for ethics, or as a lesson in its virtues. k. g. w. 



Editorial Wanderings. 

Last week again the senior editor left Unity to the tender 
mercies of his associates as he started on the Monday after- 
noon train for Boston. The objective pqjnt was a meeting 
of the council of the National Conference, who were to plan 
for the biennial session at Saratoga next September. There 
was a representative from St. Louis, one from Baltimore, one 
from New York city, one from Chicago and six of Boston. 
Wednesday was spent in the council room, to what effect the 
public must wait until September before they can judge. But 
there are many things a western man can do in Boston, even 
in a few hours : Greet his parishioners, who in this moving 
age turn up everywhere; see the most beautiful collection of 
etchings and engravings, and marvelous effective Braun pho- 
tographs, taken directly from the Millet painting, at Doll & 
Richards', the most complete collection, we are told, yet 
made of this kind. There was an inexpressible pathos to us 
in noticing that so many sales are made of these representa- 
tions of the pictures of the brave peasant, whose hand was 
oftimes well nigh paralyzed with the poverty that doled out 
black bread to him while living. 

There was time enough to hear one of the successful lect- 
ure-room talks by Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells, at Channing 
Hall, where we should judge over a hundred people came 
out on Thursday afternoon to hear her expound to an imag- 
inary class of fourteen-year-old girls the text, " Blessed are 
they who do hunger and thirst after righteousness." By aid 
of blackboard and story she taught the lesson to the real class 
of grown-up men and women before her. It was another bit 
of institute work. Why should there not be more of this 
normal training, east and west ? The exercises were intro- 
duced by a tew moments' singing and responsive reading, led 
by the diligent and effective secretary'of the Sunday-school 
society, Mr. Spaulding. 

There was time enough for the senior editor to tell his 
Browning story to a goodly audience at the West church, in 
Salem, although it was put on Friday night instead of Thurs- 
day, thus calling into play telegraph and close plotting to 
make the home in time to be in the Chicago pulpit Sunday 
morning. 

There was time enough to spend a night with our apostle 
of the types, Geo.JB. Ellis, in his hospitable home at Walnut 
Hills, to ride over after supper three miles to look in on the 
Batchelors, all save the missionary. We found them looking 
well and happy enough to belong to Chicago still. 

There was time enough not to get spilled out by the pub- 
lisher's horse, who is afraid of shadows. Perhaps the fact 
that the editor of Unity was aboard unconsciously quickened 
the timid imagination of this eastern steed. * 

There was time enough to look in upon the editorial fam- 
ily of the Register. Shayback sports a white necktie now 
instead of the flaming red of last summer, and consequently 
the dignity of the editorial position is conserved. There 
was time enough for a tea at the hospitable home of the 
Israels, at Salem, most loyal friends of our western work. 
Time enough to look in upon our western brother, Hunting, 
just coming out of a severe battle with diphtheria. He prom- 
ises to be as good as new in a few days, and soon to be with 
us again, carrying our banner beyond the Mississippi. 

There was time enough to study the signs of the times on 
board the train, to cultivate the acquaintance of an 
"LL.D.," whose name is well known by all those who 
know books, who finds little to interest him in the activities 
of the theologians, and does not seem to have very large use for 
preachers, as at present they ply their vocation. Another 
traveling companion was most profoundly interested in all the 
progressive problems of education, and an authority in some 
departments, but he seldom went to church. Still a third 
traveler, who did go to church, and taught a Sunday-school 



class, did not expect to find in church his intellectual stimulus 
or his thought companionships. Such intercourse as this, as 
the editor was rolling along in the " cannon ball M train made 
up of the marvelous vestibule cars of Pullman, turned the 
editorial musings upon the possible American church. The 
church tliat is to be born out of the needs and powers of 
American life, as the Catholic church was born out of the 
heart of Rome, and the Episcopal church from a combination 
of English forces ; a church that will be a home to the think- 
ers of America, that will avail itself of the enthusiasm of the 
best ; a church that will be as democratic in spirit as our 
government, where thought lines do not divide and where 
aims will be such as enlist to co-operation of the earnest and 
the competent irrespective of sect or sex lines. 

The first snowstorm of the season could not be entirely 
ignored even by the " cannon ball " train, and it was an hour 
late, reaching Chicago at 10 o'clock Sunday morning in time 
for the editor to transform himself into the preacher and give 
the results of his musings on the American church in the 
pulpit of All Souls church at 1 1 A. M. Thus endeth another 
week of wanderings. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Association have held 
their autumn meeting. Our problems seem to be their prob- 
lems. Three of the most important papers were : The 
Social Life of our Churches ; How to Increase the Useful- 
ness of our Churches; Signs of Progress. 

The first paper was fairly well discussed, the usual anxiety 
being expressed that members should be friendly and speak to 
strangers, and that meetings in sufficient abundance should be 
held. 

In the second, the essayist, Rev. J. P. Bland, tried to make 
plain the error of trying to unite men upon a basis of doctrinal 
unity, of theological and intellectual agreement, rather than 
that of general usefulness and common beneficence. To 
increase the usefulness of our churches we must organize them 
more and more upon practical helpfulness to our fellowmen. 
He would ask men to join our church, not because they agree 
with us theologically, but to help their fellowmen ; and he would 
leave them to their own views of God and Jesus Christ, and 
thus, he was sure, he was moving right in the line on which 
Jesus taught and lived. 

Rev. H. W. Perris followed in strong sympathy. He 
wanted to see the Church of Humanity swallow up in a glorious 
victory the scattered and mutually antagonistic sects which to 
a large extent defame and disturb the essential idea of Christ 
himself, and he was proud to belong to that body who had 
acted as pioneers of the freest theological investigation, and as 
forerunners of that Church of Humanity after which he believed 
all the finest thinkers and philosophers of to-day to be think- 
ing and aspiring. Rev. T. W. Freckleton, in his " Signs of 
Progress," said that he could remember when theology, dog- 
matism and metaphysical doctrine were sermon staples. It is 
not so now. If you listened to a Salvation Army man or a 
hallelujah lass preaching at the corner, you will hear some- 
thing like this : You must fear God and keep the command- 
ments ; you must not drink ; keep your children clean and 
decent ; be a good neighbor and an honest citizen. The 
churches, call themselves by what name they will, are drifting 
in this direction. This is the tone too of ail our modern liter- 
ature that is worth knowing. Poets sing it, philosophers 
insist upon it and the best novelists write it. It is weaving 
itself into our political economy, and is the sentiment outside 
of the churches as well. And this seemed to be the key-note 
of the entire conference. The Sunday-school problem is still 
unsolved there. How to keep the children in the Sunday- 
school? How to graduate them from school to church? 
Whose duty is it to indoctrinate the child ? How to interest 
the parents in the religious culture of the child — these seemed 
to be the momentous questions after all, and quite as unsolv- 
able as any of the others. At this meeting the mission to 
Japan was discussed. Rev. T. L. Marshall said that he had 
no opposition to offer, but he thought that the whole question 
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should be well weighed. Our missions in India have been 
failures notwithstanding the devotedness of Mr. Dall. We 
have accomplished nothing of importance at Madras. It is 
a mistake to send an ordinary missionary to a people so 
enlightened as the Japanese and the Buddhistic and Shino 
phrases of faith. These faiths have long been professed 
among them, have interesting points of contact with Chris- 
tianity. Let us not impose a particular form of religion upon 
them from without, but encourage them to develop their own 
religion from within. They have shown a remarkable sym- 
pathy with western ideas. Encourage them to send their 
young men to our universities, put them in contact with our 
representative men and books, and let them carry this back to 

Japan. 

S. C. U. J. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



George Meredith. 

No writer is attracting more attention in the literary world 
to-day than the English novelist, George Meredith. By the lit- 
erary "world we do not mean to include that vast army of readers 
who dissipate their minds over the ephemeral writings of Rhoda 
Broughton and " The Duchess." But we refer to that grow- 
ing class of cultivated and critical novel lovers in this country 
and in England, who are always eager to welcome a new 
writer who has anything real to say to them. Even among 
this select class of readers, however, only the minority have 
learned to know and admire Meredith. The majority criticise 
him captiously, and some openly declare themselves unable to 
"get through" one of his ponderous volumes. Believing 
that the novels of Mr. Meredith will sometime occupy a posi- 
tion on our library book shelves not far from our George 
Eliot and our Thackeray, the present writer hopes for the 
privilege of introducing him to some western novel readers. 

It is a trifle disheartening to the young literary aspirant to 
learn that for thirty years this author has been knocking at 
the door of popular favor, and that only now, when his hair is 
streaked with iron-gray and his frame bent with years, is he 
beginning to collect even a small audience. This is dis- 
couraging, because the demand for mediocre fiction is so uni- 
versal that it would seem well-nigh impossible that the bril- 
liant novels of a great writer should have been passed by with 
only a sneering comment. " A conglomeration of a trea- 
tise on psychooigy, a study of epigrams, and a hotch-potch 
of pretentious phrases," said a Chicago newspaper of one of 
his best novels a short time ago. Our own acquaintance with 
these novels began five years ago. At a dinner party in Bos- 
ton, conversation turned into a discussion concerning the 
respective merits and demerits of Mr. Howells and Mr. James 
as novelists. A bookish man and clear lawyer at the table 
announced himself as unable to interest himself in the stories 
of either of these popular writers. "My favorite novelist," 
added he, "is George Meredith ; his novels are brilliant and 
philosophical ; they spoil my taste for our flashy American 
novels." 

After a pause at the table several present said they had never 
heard of George Meredith ; and although all professed them- 
selves to be familiar with current literature, no one had read 
anything he had written, and only one or two persons there 
had ever heard his name mentioned before. We are apt to 
hold the comfortable theory that a good novel is almost cer- 
tain of receiving instant recognition, and recall the prompt 
honors which George Eliot's first story, "The Sad Misfort- 
unes of Amos Barton," received, and the brilliant success of 
Sir Walter Scott's anonymous novel, " Waverly," to prove 
the correctness of our hypothesis. But we lay down " The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel," our hearts throbbing with tender 
emotions, our intellects stimulated, and our fancy glowing with 
the writer's wonderful word-pictures, to find to our surprise that 
this novel was written and published as long ago as 1859. 

. Thackeray was born in 181 1, George Eliot in 1822, and 
George Meredith in 1828. These three writers are there- 



fore contemporaries. The success of the first f two crowded 
the third to the wall. Thackeray may at times be dis- 
cursive and prosy, but his worst enemies have never called 
him obscure; and there are very few of George Eliot's 
profound criticisms on life which require to be read twice be- 
fore they can be understood* But George Meredith received 
his education in Germany, and acquired there many obscure 
forms of thought and expression. His English style is so pe- 
culiar that it is almost like a dialect or "jargon," and the 
reader must become accustomed to his mannerisms before he 
will be able to endure his books. It sometimes seems, as in 
rthe preface to the Egoist," as if Meredith had sought to repel 
eaders instead of trying to attract them. His books appeal 
to that class of thoughtful readers who love George Eliot and 
Thackeray, but they demand of the reademore close attention 
and more careful thought than either of hese popular writers. 
George Meredith has been called " a prose Browning," and 
he requires much the same kind of study and mental effort that 
Browning does to be comprehended. His writings are, how- 
ever, well worth any labor we may spend upon them. They 
can not be read hastily, for every sentence in his three greatest 
novels, "The Ordeal of Richard Feverel," "Diana of the 
Crossways" and " Beauchamp's Career" deserves to be digested. 
To be "veraciously historical, honestly transcriptive,'' is 
Meredith's ideal for the novel. "Philosophy," he tells us, 
" bids us see that we are not so pretty as rose pink, not so re- 
pulsive as dirty drab ; and that instead of everlastingly shifting 
these barren aspects, the sight of ourselves is wholesome, bear- 
able, gratifying, finally a delight." This " sight of ourselves " is 
what Meredith gives us in all his books. Those who believe 
it is " wholesome " and never hesitate to face the truth, will 
profit from Meredith's writings as they do from Browning's. But 
those who agree with the English critic who, while praising 
Haggard's stories, says "I, for one, vote for the impossible in 
fiction and put away the real as it deserves," will not find any 
satisfaction in the novels before us. They have in them all 
the comedy and tragedy, the gaiety and the sadness, the pathos 
and the sinfulness of the every-day life of this great chaotic 
world we live in. Nothing human is alien to this writer. He 
is not afraid of exposing to his readers' gaze vice in its most 
seducing forms or virtue in its homeliest dress. Some passages 
in "Diana of the Crossways" and in " Richard Feverel" are so 
coarse as to be almost revolting ; and yet the teadency of both 
these books is aggressively, almost painfully moral. 

A slight sketch ot the plot and purpose of " The Ordeal ot 
Richard Feverel," which was Meredith's second prose work, 
may interest readers who have not thus far been tempted to 
take up any of his books. We must warn the would-be stu- 
dent of Meredith, first, that " The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ' ' 
is one of the old-fashioned three- volume novels. It has been 
republished in this country in one volume of four hundred 
and seventy-two pages, and it is exceedingly solid reading. 
It might have been called " Fathers and Sons," for the prob- 
lem it presents is one which Turgenieff grappled with some 
years ago, and one which is renewed in almost every 
family when the sons develop into strong individuals, and yet 
do not walk in the way of their fathers. The young man, 
Richard Feverel, was the son of Sir Austin Feverel, a theo- 
retical baronet, who loved his son fondly, but wished to rear 
him on a certain carefully thought-out system of his own in- 
vention. The young Richard is introduced to the reader 
when he was a mere boy, and some of his youthful pranks are 
told in order to show us that the boy was father to the man. 
He was passionate and impetuous, full of noble as well as of 
base impulses, and intensely hard-headed and obstinate. He 
was a boy who could have been led by love, never driven by 
parental authority. The baronet, who is in many respects a 
strong and admirable character, loved his system better than 
his son, and, because of his allegiance to it, brought his son 
into misery and despair. Sir Austin, like many another 
father, preferred to fit his son to his system rather than en- 
large his system to include his son. The writer lets the 
reader see half a dozen instances when, had Sir Austin given 
tip his system and turned his attention to understanding and 
sympathizing with his son, he could have easily gained 
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Richard's confidence and saved him much suffering. But con- 
tent with showing us hovi the course of events might have been 
changed had Sir Austin's system been more elastic, the novel- 
ist lets them pursue their unrelentless course. The end is 
grimly tragic — a young life wrecked unnecessarily. 

" The little more, and how much it is, 
Oh, and the little less, and what worlds away ! 

How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood's best play, 

And life be a proof of this ! " 

in " By the Fireside,' ' describes one or two of the fatal meet- 
ings between the father and the son. Only such " a little 
more" was needed to bring the two into sympathy, but that 
"little more" never came, and they drifted miles and miles 
apart. Every step of Richard's downward career is sketched 
vividly by Meredith. He gives us situations which Thack- 
eray would have shrunk from handling, and which only the 
sincerity of the author's purpose make endurable. But he 
also gives us exquisite love-scenes, chapters which are perfect 
poems in their display of the writer's graceful fancy. With a 
delicacy of touch which is rare and fascinating, he describes 
Richard's first meeting with Lucy — his future wife. " The 
little skylark went up above her, all song, to the smooth 
southern cloud lying along the blue ; from a dewy copse 
standing dark over her nodding hat the blackbird flitted, 
calling to her with thrice-mellow note; the king-fisher 
flashed emerald out of green osiers ; a bow- winged heron trav- 
eled aloft, seeking solitude; a boat slipped by her, bearing a 
dreamy youth ; and still she plucked the fruit and ate and 
mused, as if no fairy prince were invading her territories, and 
as if she wished not for one, or knew not her wishes. Sur- 
rounded by the green shaven meadows, the pastoral summer 
buzz, the weir-falls thundering white amid the health and 
beauty of wild flowers, she was a bit of human life in a fair 
setting — a terrible attraction." Besides a microscopic analysis 
of the various emotions of the father and the son in this novel, 
and several excellent portraits of fashionable English women, 
the writer has drawn for us an excellent and life-like picture of 
the old nurse, Mrs. Barry. Her sayings are, many of them, 
as quotable as Mrs. Poyser's. She is a fat and florid person, 
of homely manners and homely wit, but with all the homely 
virtues as well. There is no trace of cynicism in Meredith's 
portrait of this good old motherly soul. Her human qualities 
make a strong foil for Adrien's cynical Epicureanism. It is 
said by some critics that Meredith groups his characters arti- 
ficially. That is, he prefers to choose and place in juxtaposi- 
tion characters which attract and repel each other according 
to psychical laws. These psychical forces Meredith has studied 
more deeply than either George Eliot or Thackeray. Every 
one of his novels is an illustration of their force. The moral 
of " Richard Feverel " the writer gives in these words : "Sir 
Austin wished to be Providence to his son. If immeasurable 
love were perfect wisdom, one human being might almost im- 
personate Providence to another. Alas ! love, divine as it is, 
can do no more than brighten the house it inhabits; must take 
its shape ; sometimes intensify its narrowness ; can spiritual- 
ize but not expel the old life by lodgers above stairs and 
below." 

Sentences like this, full of ripe and natural wisdom, make 
Meredith valuable reading. He can be pithy and practical as 
well as grave and philosophical. In one page he will rave 
with some of Carlyle's ire against " The religion of comfort," 
which, he says, " is the central thought of the vast English 
middle class." "It is their idea of necessity, their sole aim ; 
whatever ministers to comfort, seems to belong to it, pretends 
to support it, they yield their passive worship." In another 
page there will be a description of natural scenery, which will 
suggest Wordsworth or even Shelley. A high kind of panthe- 
ism is Meredith's substitute for religion. The voice of God 
speaks to him through nature. None of his characters, save 
perhaps Beauchamp, could be called heroes or evep stand tor 
ideals of conduct; but the reader feels that in Meredith's 
mind there is an ideal for each of them against which he is 
silently measuring them. 



iX " hatred of the sham decent" and derision of senti- 
nnentalism are part of the writer's gospel. Many of his men 
and women are unconscious hypocrites. They often err from 
lack of self-knowledge. 

Where in modern fiction shall we find a more subtle delinea- 
tion of character than Sir Willoughby, the egoist ? A more 
perfect type of incarnate selfishness never before appeared in 
print. Geoige Eliot has drawn for us an absolutely selfish 
woman in Rosamond Vincy; but it was left for Meredith to create 
a perfectly egoistic man — self-complacency, vanity, arrogance, 
and conceit are displayed in every action of Sir Willoughby's 
life. The other characters in this extraordinary novel are ex- 
cellent foils to this chief creation ; they show him off in 
his most glaring colors. There is no action in " The Ego- 
ist." The reader's interest depends entirely on the writer's 
skillful analysis. Perhaps no one person ever existed who 
was Sir Willoughby 's prototype, for he combines in his person- 
ality all possible phases of egotism ; but he has no charac- 
teristic which can not be found in some of our friends and 
neighbors. He is, so to speak, " a composite photograph." 

It would take many pages to adequately describe Meredith's 
women. Most of them are volatile creatures of pure impulse. 
He never gives us a noble creation like " Romola" or " Dor- 
othea." His heroines are beguiling, soft bits of flesh and 
blood made up of" whims, variations, inconsistencies, wiles, 
and tremblings between good and naughty." They lack intel- 
lect.dignity and consistency of character. Their influence over 
men always rather smacks of the sensuous. In his desire to be 
strong and masculine in his portraits of men and women the 
writer is, as we have said, not infrequently coarse. His men 
regard women as their " natural prey", and there is a brute 
strength about them which makes them seem to belong to a less 
civilized century than this one. In " Diana of the Crossways" 
Meredith gives us a beautiful and a charming woman, but she 
rarely succeeds in commanding men's respect, but always 
arouses their passions. If the relationship between men and 
women in England is such as Mr. Meredith describes it 
society sadly needs purifying. 

The novel reader who can not find pleasure and profit from 
reading " The Ordeal of Richard Feverel," "Beauchamp's Ca- 
reer," " Diana ot the Crossways," and "The Egoist," may 
justly suspect the breadth of his own literary taste. They 
are not milk for " babes and sucklings," but strong meat for 
men and women. Each of these books increases our knowl- 
edge of human nature and our sympathy with it. They 
are the portrait gallery of a great artist. Almost every sen- 
tence contains not only a fact but an epigram. Where an ordi- 
nary writer would have one idea Meredith has a dozen. His 
books are crowded with characters, with scenes and with witty 
epigrams. " Chaotic bursts like stormy billows pressing im- 
petuously for expression ' ' seems to exactly express Mere- 
dith's mental state. 

It was said of Sir Walter Scott that no man ever wrote so 
many volumes with so few sentences which could be quoted. 
This is not so with Meredith. The reader who, pencil 
and note-book in hand, takes up one of his books will be 
amazed at the quantity of gems he finds which deserve a place 
in a dictionary of quotations. Apothegms such .as "A 
gentleman with the polish scratched off him in parts," " He 
took nibbles of golden meaning by installments," " He has 
drunk Latin like vital air, and can quote what he remembers 
of Homer, but how has he been fortified for this tremendous 
conflict of opening manhood which is to our life here what is 
the landing of a soul to the world to come?" — apothegms 
like these we meet in every page of his books. 

Critics may justly call Meredith verbose; they may call him 
coarse, and they may object to his " rabid realism ;" but no 
thinking reader can ever deny his intellectuality, his profound 
knowledge of life, his great philosophical gifts and his spark- 
ling fancy. He wrestles deeply with life's problems, he has a 
joyful sympathy with all that is beautiful in the sensuous 
world, and he looks hopefully out into the future, believing 
that " there is nothing the body suffers that the soul can not 
profit by." 
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It is said that in the early stages of intellectual development 
man only needed to see action, something going on, that a 
little later he reached a standpoint when he desired to be 
made to feel ; but thnt the man of complete refinement asks 
to be led to reflect. Now, George Meredith carries his reader 
through all these evolutions. There are scenes in his novels 
which remain as vividly in our minds as any performance 
we have ever seen at the theater; there are soul tragedies 
which arouse our highest and deepest feeling, and, above all, 
there is a powerful and profound application of ideas to life. 
This last is what Mr. Matthew Arnold says gives a man the 
highest claim to superiority in literature. 

M. R. F. G. 



Well Done. 



" Well done." So said the master to his servant, 

When within his hand 
He laid the talents multiplied by thrifty 

Care of fruitful land, 
Or safe investments in the marts of traffic, 

Or where interest drew 
Its just returns to him who faithful sought it, 

And became its due. 
"Thou hast been faithful,' ' said the loving master, 

" O'er things few and small, 
And I will make still greater thy possessions, 

Go, thou, rule them all." 
Not so, full oft, comes such reward to virtue, 

Rather, hate and scorn ; 
Nailed to a cross, or wearing crown of martyr, 

Pierced with a thorn ; 
Or in forgotten grave doomed to lie buried. 

Happier far is he 
Who patient sows through toilsome years, and golden 

Harvests lives to see. 



Such is thy due, O, true and faithful teacher, 

For thy work is done. 
Well done, the master saith, and thy reward is 

Only just begun ; 
The widening circles round and round thee gather, 

With an outward flow 
That reaches to the boundaries of infinitude ; 

And with them go 
The measureless results of thy long toiling. 

This thy true reward. 
E're long our chaplet fades; our praise is silent ; 

And our watch and guard, 
Perforce give o'er; but age to age repeating, 

While it onward rolls, 
The story of thy noble life unfolding 

Shall tell unborn souls. 

T. P. Wilson. 

Deathless Effluence and Influence. 

"If a man die shajl he live again?" "The spirit shall 
return to God who gave it. " It is a most important and seri- 
ous fact, that whether we will it or not, we shall continue to 
live on in future generations, in the persons of others. The 
persons. who have most character, good or bad, are most 
immortal in this sense. Homer, Socrates and Plato are, even 
now, by the thoughts uttered many centuries ago, still living, 
and moulding human thought. Socrates and Aurelius, by 
their intelligence and virtue, have attained a life " unto the 
ages of the ages." Nero, by his crimes, lives on "to shame 
and everlasting contempt." Great souls exert a great power 
for ages upon the world, others exert only a local, a neighbor- 
hood, force ; and the memory of the good and of the evil 
lingers in the tales and is reproduced in the lives of the peo- 
ple. Not in our own offspring only, but in all who know 



us, and in those who shall know of us, do we live again. The 
atmosphere, spirit — spt'ro, I breathe, — or influence of our lives 
is» consciously or unconsciously, inbreathed by those among 
whom we live. Can there be to the good a more comforting 
thought than this ? Can any faith more effectually urge to 
the noble deeds of a noble life ? 

Perry Marshall. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



Unity Clubs and the Devotional Life. 

The mention of this topic meets with a doubtful reception 
apparently, because of the question whether or not the oil of 
devotion arid the water of amusements will mix. 

If it be assumed that the Unity Club is to be a purveyor 
of amusements for the purpose, it may be, of raising money 
for religious purposes, there is good reason for doubtfulness 
whether or not it may be an injury rather than a benefit to the 
spirit of religious devotion. Whatever innocent purposes the 
common popular amusements may serve they can hardly be 
commended as aids to devotion. Our people are learning 
that the revenue of amusements is a poor dependence for the 
maintenance of worship. Religion is entitled to direct sup- 
port for its own sake. 

But a better understanding of the true purpose of the Unity 
Club movement removes objections of this character. It is an 
attempt to direct the studies and social energies of our people, 
more especially young people, toward the higher literary 
pursuits. Religion has what has been well called its/' literary 
interpretation. ' ' The spirit of devotion has its literary expres- 
sion. The Bible itself is ample illustration of this. But it is 
by no means the only book which contains devotional senti- 
ment. If a reading circle, study class, or Unity Club — for 
the name is of little consequence, if the thing is not wanting — 
shall accept the excellent guidance of W. C. Gannett's 
" Studies in Longfellow," the " Psalm of Life " is sure to be 
found ; anjl the longer psalm of life which runs through his 
works. " The Ladder of St. Augustine," " The Children of 
the Lord's Supper : ' and multitudes of passages throughout 
his poems, will inspire devotional feeling. These can hardly 
fail to lead to the study of the hymns of Samuel Longfellow, 
the brother, and one of the noblest of living hymn writers. 

Whittier is eminently a poet of the inner life of religious 
devotion, and if we follow the tutorship of " Unity Outlines" 
it is sure to lead us to a consideration of what the author calls 
"My Psalm," ot "Our Master," of "The Eternal Good- 
ness" — all deeply devotional. The poem entitled "Our 
Master ' ' has the fullness of lyrical devotion which has sup- 
plied two hymns for our hymn book, one of which begins 
with the lines — 

" Immortal love forever full, 
Forever flowing free ;" 

and the other: — 

" O love ! O life ! Our faith and sight, 
Thy presence maketh one." 

In " My Psalm " we find the hymn : 

" All as God wills who wisely heeds, 
To give or to withhold ; 
And knoweth more of all my needs, 
Than all my prayers have told." 

And not only in such authors do we find the breathing of 
devotional feeling. Doubtless multitudes have sung Sir 
Walter Scott's noble hymn, — 

*• When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved, 
An awful guide of smoke and flame;" 

without feeling the beauty of its setting in his great novel. 
When we have heard this sung by Rebecca, in " Ivanhoe," 
we never afterward lose our love for the hymn. The form of 
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ils introduction will recur to us when we read in Whither* s 
" Tent on the Beach," another hymn of as pure lyrical devo- 
tion as can be anywhere found : — 

"The harp, at nature's advent strung, 
Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away." 

Should Browning setm generally obscure, the story ot 
" The Boy and the Angel" will very plainly tell us of a boy 
with a curly head, who, in the midst of common duties and 
tasks, sang "Praise God," with such sweetness that heaven 
telt a want when that boy's voice was silent. We can also un- 
derstand the representation that the great praise of the Pope in 
St. Peter's was not so dear to the ear of God as that boy's 
song. 

The supposition that the intellectual and the devotional life 
are entirely separate, is not verified in the authors who have 
been prominently introduced to us in Unity Club studies. 
Man is a unit, and we may think of one or the other elements 
of that unit, but they are all related, and " members one of 
another." The devotional flame may be fed by literary 
pursuits, 'fhe Methodists have been thought to be full of the 
spirit of devotion, of an emotional form of piety. And it is 
interesting to note that members of this denomination have 
been prominently identified with the management of the 
Chautauqua Reading Circle. All praise to them. The 
intelligence born of literary pursuits may rationalize but can-, 
not be a hindrance to piety. 

Lyman Clark. 

Rev- George W. Cooke, of Dedham, Mass. , is to give his 
course of four lectures on the " Intellectual Development of 
Woman," before the Peabody Institute, in Baltimore, early in 
February, after which he proposes, if arrangements can be made, 
to extend his lecture tour westward. Mr. Cooke's literary and 
critical ability is too well established to need commendation 
from us. His three books, on George Eliot, Emerson, and 
Poets and Problems, have taken rank among the best critical 
writings in American literature, and we trust t many of our 
Unity Clubs, Women's Clubs, and Study Classes will avail 
themselves of this opportunity of giving to their communities 
the careful results of diligent study upon subjects that have 
timely significance in these days. The following are the 
titles of the lectures : 1 . The Literary Women of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 2. Dr. Johnson and the 
Literary Women of the Eighteenth Century. 3. Harriet 
Martineau and Her Contemporaries. 4. George Eliot and 
the Literary Women of To-day. Mr. Cooke's terms are very 
reasonable, and western engagements can be made through 
the Unity office, by addressing the senior editor. 

Rev. A. J. Beavis, of Iowa City, asks us to call attention 
through these columns to the Swiss Cross, a monthly period- 
ical devoted to the interests of the Agassiz Association of 
America. Its publishers are doing real missionary work in 
offering to the young people of this country so valuable a 
magazine of science at so Iowa rate as $1.50 per annum. He 
also authorizes us to say that those sending him the money 
before the close of this year can procure a subscription for 
the year for $1, and that he will send sample copies to any 
address, sending two cents for postage. Mr. Beavis has long 
and successfully been identified with the work of the above 
association, and one of the attractions of the Unitarian church 
over which he presides is the room of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion, a delightful phase of Unity Club work which deserves 
imitation. 

The Humboldt Unity Club has its calendar published, 
with dates and parts assigned. Seventeen nights on Shake- 
speare, ten of them given to " Coriolanus," and seven to 
" Much Ado About Nothing." These studies are to be alter- 
nated with miscellaneous evenings in which are to be dis- 
cussed such topics as " Corporal Punishment in School," 
"Capital Punishment," "Qualifications for the Ballot," 
"Ireland and Home Rule," the " Jury System," etc. 



Some of the most faithful members of the Unity Club of 
Sioux City, Iowa, are from the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



A Handbook to Dante. By Giovanni A. Scartawini, translated from 
the Italian with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth, pp. 315. 

This volume is divided into two parts, treating in part first 
of Dante's life, and in part second of his works. The first 
part has four chapters, treating of the bibliography of the sub- 
ject in the first chapter, and then of Dante's life, divided into 
three periods, namely: from his birth to the death of Bea- 
trice, 1265-1290; from the death of Beatrice to the death of 
the Emperor Henry of Luxemburg, 1290-13 18; from the 
death of Henry VII. to that of the poet, 1318-1321. The 
second part, treating of his works, has four chapters, the first 
being devoted as before to the bibliography of the subject, 
this being divided into the bibliography of the Comedy and 
of the minor works. Chapter II. treats of the life in the 
works ; chapter III. of the minor works); chapter IV. of the 
Comedy. This is a hand-book, a fact not to be forgotten, 
and a valuable fact for lovers and students of Dante in Eng- 
lish. The writer says in his preface that he has prepared it 
to supply a want in English, no hand-book to Dante existing 
in that language calculated to give students the needful pre- 
paratory information historical, bibliographical, biographical 
and literary. For this purpose the author determined to 
translate, as he says, "the Dante Manual which finds most 
favor in Italy, which is the work of one of the best Dante 
scholars of our time, and which seems to me almost a model 
for a hand-book." The author has added notes of his own 
which are valuable, so that the book is really better than its 
Italian original. It is well made, the type being plain and of 
good size. 

Studies in Musical History. By Louis S. Davis. New York and Bos- 
ton : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago : S. A. Maxwell & Co. 

The scope of this little work of 160 pages may be gathered 
from the following from the preface: — "Since it is to the 
church that modern music owes its existence, it is from the 
history of the church that much of this volume is drawn. 
Music is but one of the effects of the great cause, the Christ- 
ian church, and upon its rituals and institutions depended the 
fate of the whole tone system." The fourteen chapters treat 
of such subjects as Spirit of Jewish Music, The First Christian 
Hymn, The Mass, Choral, The Organ, Use and Influence of 
Bell's, The Modern Song and Folk Lore. The author says, 
'* The object of these chapters is not to elaborate but to con- 
dense, and by that condensation to present in a concrete form 
the active principles and causes which underlie musical his- 
tory. ' ' The chapter on bells contains some curious matter and 
reflections, and states that " whether we regard the bell as an 
historical, ecclesiastical, architectural or musical agency, it 
occupies a prominence in the life of the past to which men 01 
to-day are slow in according recognition." The style of the 
author is marked by warmth and enthusiasm. 

Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Edward P. Peabody. Cloth, pp. 330. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Of this volume little need be said in a short notice, except 
to give it respectful greeting, and express pleasure in seeing 
Cicero in this new dress. For the place of the accomplished 
Roman is assured forever, and the ability of the accomplished 
scholar who has translated Cicero anew with few and brief 
•but helpful notes, needs no commendation. It is beautiful to 
see a scholar in the closing years of a long and useful profes- 
sional life turn back to the classics to convey his delight in 
them to English readers in this manner. In the introduction 
the following is quoted from Erasmus' preface to his edition 
of the same work : " When we see Pagans making so good a 
use of leisure so sad as Cicero's, and instead -of seeking the 
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distraction of frivolous pleasures, finding consolation in the 
precepts of philosophy, how is it that we are not ashamed of 
our vain babbling and our luxurious living ? I know not 
what others think ; but for myself I confess that I cannot read 
Cicero on the art of living well without believing that there 
was in his soul a divine inspiration, whence these writings 
came." 

Oliver Goldsmith: A Selection from his Works with an Introduction 
by E. £. Hale. Boston: Chautauqua Press. Cloth, pp. 287. 

Doctor Hale says in his introduction to this volume that 
" Oliver Goldsmith is read wherever men read English; and, 
where he is read, he is almost always loved." An author of 
whom Washington Irving said that to him he owed the pecu- 
liar quality of his own style, — calling him master, in the words 
which Dante used in acknowledging his debt to Virgil, — 
must certainly be well worth reading, even in these days of 
many books. The selections in this volume are well made, 
including representative pieces from Goldsmith's prose and 
poetical works. It is an excellent introduction' to a writer 
whose fame is growing with the lapse of time. 



THE HOME. 



44 General Molasses." 

It all came of the Revolutionary war ! Yes, Willie's un- 
pleasant experiences that winter came from those great and 
glorious battles which resulted in star-spangled banners and 
Fourth of July celebrations. The winter he was twelve years 
old brought him, as a Christmas gift, a " History of the Rev- 
olutionary War," dearly prized, yet a source of woe, for he 
lived in it day and night. The sun might shine — it mattered 
not; and his dreams were all of strife and bloodshed, drawing 
from his brother Tom, his unwilling bedfellow, the indignant 
remark, " That youngster thrashes the Britishers all over the 
bed, and I'll be hanged if I stand it much longer." He was 
an odd little chap, small and frail, with straight, light hair, 
blue, solemn eyes and inquiring nose, and a mouth around whose 
childish curves a world of thought lurked and lingered. Peace- 
able,but no coward, as his boyish friends could testify; resenting 
an insult with all his puny might, he yet loved not contact 
with their dirty fists, for he dreamed of more glorious wounds 
than those healed by the application of brown paper and vin- 
egar. A mighty spirit ruled that fragile body, and within 
his own snug corner he would sit for hours poring over war- 
like deeds, especially those of our heroic forefathers, while 
his eyes would flash and his heart would throb as he imagined 
himself mounted on a foaming steed, dashing down the rocky 
mountain slopes like brave Israel Putnam, or sweeping over 
the breastworks at Stony Point as "Mad Anthony Wayne" 
in the face of bayonet and blazing cannon ; but on, on to 
victory ! Absent-minded at all times, his young friends were 
teasingly aware of his peculiarities and always on the watch 
for new developments, an>d that particular winter his wander- 
ing wits were never- failing fun for them and two tali brothers 
and a petticoated atom of a sister, whose hoydenish ways 
were a terror to her mother and friends. •« That girl should 
have been the boy" was a familiar sound to her ears. Ah ! 
if those wise ones had only known how devoutly she wished 
she had been born a boy, — whose freedom of trowsers over 
forbidden fences and joy of unwashed hands were a constant 
source of envy, — they certainly would have refrained from 
fostering the sense of injury which fed her soul. 

Oh those brothers and that sister ! How they tormented 
Willie's young life while the glamour of the Revolution hung 
about him. Errands on various pretexts, always resulting 
disastrously, met him at every turn, and his only solace was 
the imaginary world in which he lived, fought and bled with 
exalted soul. 

One morning he sat as usual, his book upon his knees, his 
fancy glowing with the roar of cannon, beating of drums, and 
rattle of musketry which quite extinguished the motherly 



tones calling to him to " run to the nearest grocery and buy 
some molasses." 

He sat entranced until his long-suffering parent appeared 
before him with floury hands and indignant voice, exclaim- 
ing, "Why, Willie, I never saw such a boy ! I want some 
molasses immediately. Bridget forgot to order it this morning. 
Go quickly ; my cake is waiting," handing him as she spoke a 
dollar bill. 

The smoke of battle cleared away as he rose to his feet 
smiling, for he was a sweet-tempered little fellow, and loved 
his mother dearly. Jug in hand he carefully hid from cer- 
tain domestic vandals his precious history and started down 
the street. He ran around the first corner, but soon his feet 
moved less rapidly, as the fascinating picture of Lord Corn- 
wallis abjectly presenting his sword to the Continental 
leader rose before his visionary mind. On he went slowly, 
the commanding tones of America's great patriot echoing in 
the air, and line upon line of veteran faces rising before him, 
while the flag of freedom waved grandly over all. In a lucid 
moment he spied several rivulets of molasses trickling down 
the jug. His sense of neatness was offended, and he thrust 
his hand first into one pocket and then into another in search 
of slate sponge or stray example paper, which he would have 
been pleased to see performing menial office. His fingers 
closed at last about a small piece of paper which answered his 
purpose nicely, and flinging it carelessly aside he walked on, 
again reveling in those warlike sights and sounds which 
thrilled his soul. As he neared the grocery, mentally brand- 
ishing his glittering blade at the head of a column of infantry, 
he dropped the jug and suddenly recollected his errand of 
peace. Into his pockets his hand went for his money — it was 
not there ! He searched again and again, but the dismal 
fact remained — the dollar bill was absent ! 

At last it flashed across his now collected mind that he had 
disposed of his wealth by the wayside ; so, turning back, he 
luckily found it, clinging to a vagrant stone, yellow as the 
Tiber, and sticky as sin. Eying it ruefully, he wondered 
if it would be received as legal tender. There was no water 
at hand to remove the sticky mixture and he stood perplexed. 
A happy thought struck him ! He looked around. Appar. 
ently no prying eye was near, so — must I record so ignoble a 
deed of this valiant leader of victorious armies? — he raised it 
to his lips, and licked it clean. As he handed it over the 
counter to Mrs. Tubbs she said crossly, "Young man, this is 
just too sticky." His heart quaked, but he said to himself, 
" General Washington wouldn't have cared," and straighten- 
ing himself up looked in her face with calm disdain. She 
glanced at him suspiciously, but said nothing further, and 
her small customer received his change and left quickly, hop- 
ing none of " the boys " had been spying about. Alas, vain 
hope ! As he emerged from the store a voice greeted him 
with " Halloo, General Molasses." This was ignominy in- 
deed. A fellow imp had seen and heard unobserved, and poor 
Willie retreated homeward, frowning, and striving to parry 
the thrusts of his grinning tormentor. 

Soon the exploit of " General Molasses" was noised about 
the neighborhood, and for many a day Willie's title clung to 
him. In vain our small warrior battled in his own defense. 
In vain his big brother, taking pity, threatened dire vengeance 
on the enemy — it was long ere " General Molasses " was lost 
to fame. 

That famous history still lives, but Willie is big William 
now, growing bald and fat in the busy whirl of a great west- 
ern city. Dollar bills are abundant, and the shape of a 
molasses jug probably floats vaguely through his mind, but 
there is one who smiles delightedly when she thinks of that 
sticky greenback and all the other quips and cranks of that 
funny, absent-minded little brother. 

On a sun-dial, which stands upon the pier at Brighton, is 
inscribed this hopeful line : " 'Tis always morning somewhere 
in the world." 

It is from out of our direst consternations, bravely met and 
well lived through, that the fairest blooms of our heart's 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Philadelphia.— This is the season of fairs 
I have heard of such in the Germantown, Inde- 
pendent, First and Camden churches. 
—Mr. Ames delivered the first of the Institute 
addresses— "The Childhood of the World"— to 
an audience largely increased ove* the numbers of 
the preliminary meeting. Such study cannot fail 
to be happy, its whole drift being so clearly for 
the elemental truths in religion. 
—The Emerson Circle of the Germantown 
church has taken up the thread of its past work. 
"Representative Men" comes first for reading this 
season. 

The Emerson Circle of the Spring Garden So- 
ciety meets semi-monthly, on Saturday evenings. 
The same number of meetings are given Unity 
Club each month. 

The Ethical Association of the Camden church 

has doubled the number of its meetings, holding 
two where previously it had but one to the month. 
This body is to systematically take up the reading 
of Shakespeare. 

It is probable that Mr. Mangasarian and his 

people will soon have a church of their own. 
They now meet in St. George's Hall. 

Mr. Ames wrote a vigorous letter for a meeting 

of Independents just before the election. His 
reference to "rotten piety" is forgiven its want of 
elegance because of its eminent fitness in descrip- 
tion of the sudden zeal of politicians here, who, m 
order to make people forget the unworthiness of 
their candidate, assumed against the Personal 
Liberty Leagues the exclusive virtue of Sabbata- 
rian strictness. 

C^UOagO— Mr. Jones led the noon teachers' 
meeting last Monday. The text was Luke's ver- 
sion of Jesus' law of love and the Golden Rule. 
He began by showing that the sharp antithesis 
betweentheOldand New Testament which the 
Christian teachers have insisted upon, does not 
exist. The Old Testament has its precepts of 
love. The Golden Rule antedates Jesus in the 
literature of Judea, as well as in that of China. 
He read extracts from the Talmud in illustration. 
The discussion then turnedupon the merits of 
the Jesus-principle of non-resistance. Is Tolstoi 
its true interpreter? Are his methods practicable ? 
Most of those present thought the principle of 
non-resistance something to be attained to, but 
not realizable in the present. Others thought 
that the law of egoism was as permanent as that 
of altruism; that Jesus staled but one side of the 
law of life which would breed selfishness and 
imbecility in the recipient, and in the long run 
limit the power of the giver. 



Quinoy, — Dear Unity : Your Mr. John- 
son, of the Associated Charities, was with us on 
Sunday (13th) to talk to the Quincy people respect- 
ing the principles and the work of the society 
which he represents. In the morning he occupied 
the pulpit ot the Unitarian church, in the evening 
that of the Congregational church. Large audi- 
ences greeted him, and were greatly interested 
and edified by his wise, strong, inspiring dis- 
courses. It is certain that many got new ideas 
upon a subject which is but imperfectly under- 
stood, yet, which is getting to be of commanding 
importance in our social economics. Your Chi- 
cago people ought to send Brother Johnson out 
everywhere and often to do missionary work along 
this line of charity. He is an interesting speaker 
and master of his subject. Every city in the west 
ought to bear his message. 

Merrill, Wis. — Rev. A. M. Somers has been 
working in this field for several weeks. An or- 
ganization has been effected with the following 
bond of union, which we quote from a local pa- 
per: 

"We, whose names are here recorded, join 
ourselves together, heart and hand, as members of 
the Unitarian church of Merrill, for the mainte- 
nance of a free, rational and liberal religion and 
worship, the study and practice of the intellectual, 
moral and religious virtues, for the promotion of 
truth, righteousness, reverence and charity among 
men? and we cordially invite to our fellowship all 
who sympathize with us in these purposes and co- 
operate with us in thus working for the welfare 
and elevation of humanity." 

Humboldt, Iowa. — The Sunday evening 
calendar of Unity church for the year ending June 
24, 1888, is before us, and like that of last year it 
is startlingly suggestive in the number of laymen 
and women it brings into requisition. Twelve 
evenings are occupied by members of the parish 
with lectures upon the most thoughtful topics. A 
word in a private letter says that the outlook of 
the parish is most hopeful all around. 

Saginaw, Mich. — A series of twelve lect- 
ures on " Questions of the Day," is in progress at 
the Unitarian church of this place, one-half of the 
lectures being given by prominent business and 
professional laymen in the city. 



The Atlantic Monthly 

FOR 1888 

Will contain three Serial Stories: 
The Aspen Papers. (Id three Parts) 

By HENRY JAMES. 

Yone Santo : A Child of Japan. 

By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 

Heaping the Whirlwind. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Six Papers on the American Revo- 
lution. 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings. 

By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 

Three Studies of Factory Life. 

By L. C. WYMAN, 

Author of u Poverty Grass," etc. 

Poems, Essays, Short Stories 

May be expected from Mr. Whcttier, Dr. Holmes, 
Mr. Lowell, Mr. Norton, Col. Higginson, Mr. War- 
ner, Mr. Aldbich, Miss Preston, Miss Larcom, Miss 
Jewett, Mrs. Thaxter, Mr. Scudder, Mr. Wood 
berry, and many others. 

TERMS: $4 a year in advance, postage free. 

The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1888 
are received before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Monty are at the risk of the send- 
er, and there/ore remittances should be made by monry 
order draft or registered letter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 




COLOR EVERYTHING. 



Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and fancy Goods. Brilliant f 
Durable and Economical. Any one can 
use them. 

32 C0L0 RS-10 CENT S EACH. 

Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adul terated, Weak an d Worthless. 

We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
ether X>yes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 



THE DIAMOND FAINTS, 

GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
,nd — -" - 1 -- 1 - -* ———*-« — * 



(tellers, and for all 



kinds of ornamental work, 
riced kinds and only 10 



Eqnal to any of the high priced kinds and only 10 
cents a package. Also Artists* Black for Ebonlzing. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink. _ _ , 

WELLS, RICHARDSON A CO., Burlington, Vt. 



HELPS TO SELF - CULTURE. 

The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the National Bureau or Unity Clubs, 
organized in Boston in Mav, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,— at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 

No. 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. Robert Browning's Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4: The Legend or Hamlet. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. Progress prom Poverty: Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Wuittier. 10 cents. 

No. 7. The Masque or the Year. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outline Studies in James Russell Lowell. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

"No. 9. Ten Great Novels: Suggestions fob 
Clubs and Private Reading. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. Outline Studies in Dickens's Talb of 
Two Cities. By JS mm a Endicott Marean. lOcents. 

No. 13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Llovd Jones. 10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent, (discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of toe 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent free to any 
one sending $1.50 for a »«m? subscription to Unity, the 
weekly organ of the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publisher*, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



ALL SENT FREE. 

Upon receipt of only 34 cta^ P?**g« «ggnP 
«r postal note, we will send THE AGENTS' 8TA1 
a large Illustrated literary and family paper, f a 
3 months, and to every subscriber we will send 
FREBand post-paid, all the following : 16 por- 
traits of famous men : 10 portraits of celebrated 
actresses: 26 embroidery and needle work de- 
signs ; 40 new and popular songs ; 19 tricks r 
magic ; 30 amusing parlor games ; 27 plea-*" 
chemical experiments ; 50 riddles, charades.c 
mas and puzzles ; 9 illustrated rebuses ; 86 c 
ing and other receipts and 29 money-making s© 
crets. This great offer Is made to introduce oui 
paper into new homes. SaUsfacWpjoguaranteedl 
or money refunded. Address THE" AGBOTS*| 
STAR. Main street, Bayshore. New York. 
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A NE W GIFT BOOK. 

Legends front Story-Land. 

By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

A book of short legendary stories from many 
sources. .Eleven stories with short opening 
and concluding chapters binding them to- 
gether. Twelve full- page pictures engraved 
for thi** book from original drawings by Chi- 
cago artists. 84 pages, 7 by 5% inches, printed 
on fln« enameled paper with artistic cloth 
and paper cover. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, POST-PAID. 
Special terms will be offered to those order- 
ing Ave* or more copies for holiday presents. 
Send $1 .OO for a copy now and write for terms. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO, Mlista, 

176 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

Science and Immortality. 

A " Symposium," giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The maior part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A Graham 
Bell, tien. A. W. Greely, Prof . Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen and Prof, Edward C. Pickering. Square 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Social Equilibrium 

And other Problems,Ethlcal and Religions. 

By Rev. George Batchblob. These Essays relate 
to the many new Questions of social and religious or- 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind toy scientific discovery and economical prowess. 
They do not attempt to offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 
some of the causes of social unrest and religions dis- 
integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 
??^S7 ^ C l oth ' 1 ^ m J ?'> 1 - 60 - Published by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 

E rice, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St . 
hicago. ' 



THE 

AMERICAN 
AAGAZINE 

Beautifully Illustrated, 25 cts. $3 a year. 

ITS SCOPE.— While not confined in its scope, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE gives prefer- 
ence to national topics and scenes. Its litera. 
ture and art are of the highest standard ; and 
above all else, the Magazine is readable and 
entertaining. Well known and popular writers 
fill its pages with a wide variety of interesting 
sketches of travel and adventure, serial and 
short stories, descriptive accounts of our fa- 
mous countrymen and women, brief essays on 
the foremost problems of the period, and, in 
short, this Magazine is 

DISTINCTIVELY REPRESENTATIVE OF 

AMERICAN TH0U6HT AND PROGRESS. 

It is acknowledged by the press and public to be the 
Most Popular and Entkktainikg of the High- 
class Monthlies. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is decidedly an ex- 
ponent of American Institutions. 

The American Maga- 
zine and Unity, both 
one year for $3.75, 
if subscription to Unity is new, $3.25. 

IMPORTANT J? en £ 1 5c for Specimen 
i£Li J ' t « 1 ' N umber. with II tustrat'd 
Premium List, and Special Inducements in 
Cash or Valuable Premiums to Club Raisers. 

Illustrated Olroular of Premiums, and List of 
Contributors sent on reoelpt of postal. 

Responsible and ener«etio persons wanted 
to solicit subscriptions. Write at once for ex- 
clusive territory. 

Ada™ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO, 
749 Broadway, New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 

FOR 1888 

Will contain three Serial 8toriee:— 

The Aspen Papers. ( i n three Parts) 

By HENRY JAMES. 

Yone Santo : A Child of Japan. 

By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 

Heaping the Whirlwind. 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Six Papers on the American Be vo- 
lution. 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings, 

By WILLIAM H. D0WNE8. 

Three Studies of Factory Life. 

By L. C. WYMAN, 

Author of " Poverty Grass," etc. 

Poems, Essays, Short Stories 

May be expected from Mr. Wmttmr, Dr. Holmks, 
Mr. Lowell, Mr. Norton, Col. Hjgoinson, Mr. War- 
ner, Mr. Aldrich, Miss Preston, Miss Laroom, Miss 
Jewett, Mrs. Thaxter, Mr. Scudder, Mr. Wood- 
berry, and many others. 

TERMS : $4 a year in advance, postage free. 

♦W^ h A*?° V *? mbe .« a ^ d Decembw numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1888 
are received before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the send* 
er % and therefore remittances should be made bvmonei 
order draft or registered letter, to nunc? 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



ROBERT BROWNING'S POETRY. Outline 
J* »tudics prepared bythe Chicago Browning Society, 
containing -full classifications of Browning's poems, by 
robject and by date of writing, with shorte? programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc Paper, ac cents ; 
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NEW BOOKS. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

By J amis Russbxl Lowell. A Holiday Volume, with 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lowell, and nine fall-page 
Illustrations (India prints, mounted,) and others in 
the text. Quarto, bonnd in half leather in a very 
attractive style. Price, $10. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By John Bach 
McMastbr, author of "A History of the People of 
the United States." With a steel Portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.60. 

Bird-Talk. 

By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of "Faith Gartney's 
Girlhood," etc. With many illustrative designs. 
Square 12mo, tastefully bound, $1.00. 
44 Bird-Talk " comprises about twenty poems, each 
of which is supposed to be uttered by a bird,— the owl, 
the chickadee, the quail, and other familiar birds. It is 
illustrated and bound so attractively as to be an excel- 
lent gift-book. 

Lyrics and Sonnets. 

A new volume of Poems. By Edith M. Thomas, auth- 
or of •• A New Year's Masque," " The Round Year," 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, uniform with * 4 A New Year's 
Masque." $1.25. 
A beautiful book containing many of the best poems 

written during the last two years. 

On the Track of Ulysses. 

Together with an Excursion in quest of the so-called 
Venus of Melos. Two studies in Archaeology, made 
during a C ruise among the Greek Islands. By Will- 
iam J. Stillman. Fully illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Carefully printed and bound, $4.00. 

Winter. 

Selections from the Journals of Henry D. Thoreau. 
Uniform with the 44 Early 8pring " and 44 Summer." 
12mo,gilt top, $1.60. 

Men and Letters. 

Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. Scudder, author 

of 44 Noah Webster," 44 Stories and Romances," etc. 

16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Contents: Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and his 
Art; A Modern Prophet; Landor as a Classic; Dr. 
Muhlenberg; American History on the Stage; The 
Shaping of Excelsior; Emerson's Self; Aspects of 
Historical Work; Anne Gilchrist; The Future of 
Shakespeare. 

This is a welcome addition to American criticism. It 
is eminently readable, and the treatment of both wri- 
ters and books is fresh, sympathetic, and apprecia- 
tive, while held to a high standard of thought and 
style. 

Early and Late Poems of 
Alice and Phoebe Cary. 

12mo, $1.50. 
This book embraces the best portion of the poems of 
the Cary sisters not included in the Household Edition, 
and cannot fail to be very welcome to thousands. 

Lyrics, Idyls and Romances. 

Selected from the Poems of Robert Browning. 

16mo. tastefully bound, $1.00. 

This beautiful little book contains sixty or more of 
the choicest of Browning's lyrical poems. For reading 
or for a gift it is peculiarly acceptable. 



**• For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



I Splendid Christmas Present 



GIVEN AWAY: 



FIVE Million 

Shi*et» ofChoicp 
>l to he Giv- 
en Away. PaUOH- 

TKKS Of AMERICA l§, 
by many thousand* of the most Intelligent ami cultured people of 
Amem-n reptrnVd as the very beat Luti!*** tint! Family 
•lotirmil published id the world; Monthly, hi niHinmoth pages— 
64 lonjr column* ' employs the world'* boat auih<' ■» : prcsnAl circula- 
tion over ll»0, "HO In order to secure a ftTtrat number of new subscrib- 
ers at Qnvf, we will ;end the paper for sine t rial yeur only* 
as follows — i subscriber 55^ cent»;S sub*eri ben., if sent at onetime, 
SO cents, 5 subscriber*, if sent at one time, $1; in a tew min- 
BtW JOB «"1 K* 4t 4 friends to join vou, at %0 cent* each. In ;o»- 
drttuii to sending the paper for a full trial year, lor almost 
nothing, wesendw(!hittheBrnriil«*iit premium ever known. 
Everv subscriber will receive, absolutely !>€»«■, l^tl pieces of 
Choice Music For less than 91 wnd 1 cent pontage stamps 
This is the most wonderful and best offer ev.-r made to the mtelli- 
geul reading people of America; our profit t* III the future. 
lhrMuphh''ldii>g our subscribers, year after year, at tin- ragalsf prfc a, 
and thepajwris known to be actually worth J#£ a year. 
Boch a low price never known for such la rice value. AH 
shoiiiii read iVaiijtcltlertt of America. All should possess 
this (trancl collection of 15J7 piece* ofmu»ir; act 
atoiu-c, probably vou will never see thl« notice again. .Such a 
wholeaalr Riauffliter ormuMlc, never Liiowii In 
the whole world heretofore. Through a peculiar 
OOmbitMBOn of cm ".instances, we have come into full possession of 
over S.OOO.OOO sheets o( choice music 1 here is ...f it a 
whole car-load. In theussortmentthere arc 1*7 
piece*. ThlH vaiit iind valuable stoek will all be 
given away t» tbOM \\li<> aabacrlba M above, for a trial vear. 
Kadi maacrtbaf mK receive the entire collection of 187 
piece*. Wcsend Ihe mu*ic by mail, postage paid, guaranleeing 
m!>- .1. ■liverv All Um kciiin lliat are in the music stores are in this 
fgraml collection. At the ordinary sheet music prices, which 
ranj."" from 'S> to HI cents for each sheet, for such as we offer below. 
the paadcollaetkia mmMeoal aver iHO; we give it away, and 
also almost give awav for a trial year, a paper that Is well 
known as being the equal of the best SS tt year monthlies. 
Tliis is full alae MM, no little A'hy « aheets. Among this graud 
colh . tion will be found all the newest and most popular 
Walts**, guadnllea, Contras. Polkas, Clog Dances. Hornpipes, Keels, 
etc.. etc., arranged for tba Hano, c rfycaa or Violin, and with all the 
('nil* and Figure*. This bnlliaut combination of musical 
gems o!*o contains the ehotceal MlectiOM from the Mikado, with 
others of Qdbctl A rtullivan's famous operas, also the moat refined 
and henutiful n*"-r(nien1 i Song* «Bd Hull act* with both mu- 
aic and words, will be found in this uneqintled collectltitl. 
Holier returned to those who send after all the music is gone. 
Tin* iV unniu'slloiiiihlv the tereateftt hartfaln ever 
offered lJ*t of 'mien of the 1*7 Piece* In thin 
Cirand Collections- Ah ! me. I'm Teasd by Lovers Three; 
Arkansas Travel lor Keel j Adieu Dear Home \ Ah There! Stav lhere | 
Black Kved Susan Boston Dip Waltzes j Beau of Oak Hal) Ben- 
nett s Favorite Keel 5 Jteausof Albnuv ; Buckley * Favorite Keel , Be 
lieve Me, [f All Those Kndea ring Younff Charms ; BeaiHlfui Nell, 
Bv the Sad Sea Wave; Boston Hop Waltze*; Campbells are Com- 
ing; CamptowiVltcel , Chorus Jig- Camptown llompijie' Charley 
Overth Where the Nightingale's Trilling; Dashing 

White Sergeant; Devils Dream; Dick Sands Hornpipe: Douglasa' 
Ffl\orue; lirimk.il SatlOf , Durnng * Hompipt ; Dome Babble , Doug- 
lass Tender and True: Fight Hand Keel, Elfin Walls : Fireman's 
Tiance; First Love i'olka Kedowa ; Fisher's Hornpipe; Flowers of 
Edinburgh ; Fairest Love Thy Face I Greet ; Five clock In the Mom - 
ing | Flow ers That Bloom In the Spring ; First Love j Feast of Koses j 

Go to the 1) and Shake Yourself: Bonnie Wee Thing; Good 

for the Tongue ; Good Uve Sweetheart, Good Bye ; Garibaldi ■ Hymn 
of Itolv; Ualwav Keel; Hull's Victory ; Hey Daddy Walk Around; 
Home Wain : Hmins There Were ; Home So Blest ; Home Sweet 
Home. Imh Trot; I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; I Dreamt 1 Dwelt 
in Marble Hulls; I've Got Em On The List; In Vain I Braid My 
Haven Hair; Jakie a Hornpipe; Jordan Is A Haiti Koad; Kendall s 
Hornpipe] Lucre /!« Walts; Light Artillery; Little Flowers; Lady 
of the Lake. l,a Madrelainne ; Ladies* Triumph, or Kitty's Kambles; 
Loneaaturw t'lojr Love that Slumbers ; Lullaby j I.and of Sweet Enn; 
Larv Gaff , LaHelie l.'anadienne , LaCachuca , lx>rd Lovell and Lady 
KaiievBeli; Loretap (German Koiifrl; Maid In The Pump Koom 
; • , Money M*u«k } My Love She's But a Lassie Yet , My Heart 
Follows Ihee New Co-nnfHi Waltz ; OblZipCo«m, Oregon Horn - 

Pipe , Over The Water to Charlie ; Old ('nun ryman s Keel ; Ot the 
lains; On A Tree Bv The Hirer; Oft In The siilly Night: Parish 
Hornpipe; fort Ian i Fancy ; Pop Goe* The Weasel : Kuby, Speak 
to Me; Bokhara Joy; Sailor* Set on Shore Smash the Window 
Keel. Spanish Dance, St Patricks Day in the Morning, Santa 
Lurta (Celebrated Neapolitan Song) . The Tempest : Ihe Coquette; 
The i.irl I Left Behind Me . The Irishman s Heart to the La<De* .lip ; 
The Judge s Song ( Trial bv Jttrv i j Th« Lor« Sirk Boy (Trial by 
Jury)- The Bloom is on th<- I've , The Harp Thai Once Thro Tara s 
Halls; Thou Art Mine, I Arn Thine ■ Thv \ oicc is Near; funiham 
Toll; The Rxilft, Ihe rTaltf Mill, The < hlldren from Baby Und ; 
The K -.icur-ion I'artv The Shepherd* ot Beihlehem; To What Shall 
1 Liken Mv V,ut> The Fisher tiirls Praver: The PlanUtion Polka. 
The Bridge, The Banks of Allan Water; Twickenham Ferry , Then 
You'll Ueiiietul.er Me; White Cockade; Were 1 a Bin! of Air. Wo 
Never Speak A* We Pass Bv Who | That Peeping I'hru The Hin 
dow; When Ked Leaves Fa't I, Wind thnt Shakes the Barby ; Wide 
Awake Heel Remember that all Ballads and Songs contain 
both Munc und Word", nud that all dances give the tall" end 
Figure*. To purchase this grand collection, a sheet, or a lew 
t« time, at music stores, would ro«t you from iS to 4<V for 
each pic<e, ur upwnrd* of Thirty Dollars for all. We offer the entire 
(oltcclionof 127 Piece* free, to tfcoM who take 1 »a lighters o I 
Amenca, for a inal year, all will agree that the iwih r is worth 
•even or eight times the amount of monev. as soon as thff have read 
one number Thin U the OrrutcM. Offer ever marie 
and will be m nganled by all who take advantage of it. Of 
courae It costs us much more than the price we receive, to semi n* 
above but those who read the paper for a year generally want It 
thereafter, and feel thnt lac regular price is Ion tftoajrh, and 
that it isaeiuallv worth SIS6 a vear. they therefore remain subscrib- 
er* vear after year, ant through that we make a profit Address, 
TRUE A£ Co., I'liiilotlier*, (j Ml— tali Muine. 



THE FAVORITE. 

A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxury and eon- ' 
\> in' nee, In sickness or In 
health. 60 changes of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. "Pnlike other chairs, it 
can be adjusted by the one ■ 

sittiufi in it. We make Wheel and 
jPhT-icians* Chair*. Invalids' Goons a 
/Spkcialltt Catalogue free. Mention 
* this paper. Strvens Cnani Co. 

v ». B Qtxth St , Plu-tburith. Pa. 





MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 

A vivid portrayal of the •topendoM marrela in 

the vast wonder-luiid westof toe MlMOOn Blver. six 
B<M)ks in oue Vol. Over 350 original flue En- 
g r n v 1 n a» . A pe rf ec t Fit.* ture Ual h-ry. 1 1 h as m o re 
Mlllng ti u« lit leu than any other book. A new 
Affent n*t*>rt-< ftOonlcrt, Mr) first week's work, com- 
^astonft. *(«!>7. ."»*>. Noroui^.tltloii. Clear territory. 
VtiK\TH WWTEIi. A ran- chance for live 
atrenU to make money. Apply at once. Terms very 
SoetmL ZW~A> few General Agents \Vanted._#3 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., NORWICH, Ct. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LIQUID) 

A preparation of the phosphates of Ume, magneeia, 
potash and iron, with phosphoric acid in such form at 
to he readily assimilated by the system. ^^ 

Prepared according to the directions ot rrot. «. ». 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, 

Mental and Phyalcal 

Exhaiis-Htn, 
Weakened Energy. 

lerveueneet, 
Indlgeeiicn, Etc. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by phy- 
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necessary to take. _^ 
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both brain and body. ^ M _ 
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Invigorating, Strengthening, 
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MONEY 



MAKERS don't let golden oppor- 

t uuities pass unimproved ; there are 
times in the lives of men when 
more money can be made rapidly and easily than 
otherwise can be earned by years of labor. Writ** 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, who will send yon, 
free, full particulars about work that you can do, and 
live at home, wherever yon are located, at a profit of 
at least from $o to $-5 daily. Some have made over 
$X» in a sinele day. All ie new. Yon are started free. 
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Woman 1 s Work is the name of a new monthly venture, 
published in Athens, Ga. In the new south woman's word 
and work must have a conspicuous place, so we wish the 
paper " good speed." 

In the article "Robert Browning on Immortality," on 
page 1 26 of a recent number of Unity, a mistake occurred 
in putting the wrong line into quotation marks, — "Such love 
is too beautiful not to be true." The line which should 
have been quoted occurs a few lines above, — 
" Though delayed it may be for many lives yet." 

Justice is the name of a new f©ur-page fortnightly, pub- 
lished in Syracuse, with S. L. Grumbine as proprietor, and 
Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine as editor. We know not how ex- 
tensive are its plans or how long it may live, but while it 
lasts it evidently means to be Heard on the liberal side of 
things. The name of the editor is not unfamiliar to Unity 
readers. We welcome this new missionary with a great name. 
May its work be worthy of it. 

George H. Ellis has brought out a hew edition of Mr. 
Savage's "Bluffton," a story largely based upon his own ex- 
perience in his emigration out of orthodoxy into the liberal 
faith. The reappearance of this volume, which for some time 
has been practically out of print, Mrs. Woolley's " Love and 
Theology," and Mrs. Wells' new story, are aU significant in- 
dications of the times. When the new thought kindles the 
imagination, inspires song and story, it is a sign that it is 
about ready to mould the life of communities. 

No more significant meeting has been held during the year 
than the fourteenth annual convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, held at Nashville, November 
16-21. Their work is multiform, wisely conceived and per- 
sistently pursued. There was Ramabai, from India, and 
Mrs. Tunstall, of the Cherokee tribe, with the distances be- 
tween these two women completely bridged by interests and 
representatives. Truly Victor Hugo was right when he said, 
"The nineteenth century is woman's century." 

Unity's pages are so limited that we seldom indulge in per- 
sonalities, however pleasant. But we should be unjust to its 
readers if we did not allow them to speak through its type 
their congratulations to our associate, William C. Gannett, 
in his marriage, and their welcome to her who hence- 
forth is to share his interests, his labors and his joys. 
From this on it will be Mr. and Mrs. Gannett that will 
form a part of that ever enlarging and ever working family 
that in Unity is to work for Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion. 

The following extract from an address made by our asso- 
ciate, H. M. Simmons, at a meeting recently held to organ- 
ize the .Minnesota Unitarian Conference, is of interest to all 
our readers and we are glad of the chance to slip it in 
editorially: 

I trust the Conference will be true to the Unitarian name, and serve 
the One God in whom all nations and religions are one, by cultivating the 
feeling of unity toward all denominations around it, and among all the mem- 
bers within it I hope we shall rise above our mental differences and 
spiritual indifference, and work together for peace and love in the religion 
of our land. And I hope especially * that we shall forget the disturbing 
distinction of radical and conservative. Conservatism is good, and radical- 
ism is good ; but better than either is the bond that unites the two. Let 
us harmonize them. The little boy of the story, seeing two sisters playing 



a duet on the same piano, said it was too bad that they had to use one 
organ when their father was rich enough to buy two. I am glad that Uni- 
tarianism is rich enough to have organs for both its conservative and rad- 
ical daughters ; but I hope that this Minnesota Conference will be an in- 
strument at which both sisters will sit together, and unite to make one 
music. I congratulate Mr. Effinger, who started this first Unitarian 
society in Minnesota, that he can now come back and see his church 
grown into a conference I wish most heartily that Mr. Gannett, who was 
so long our only minister in the state,, could be present also ; for I am 
sure it would not only increase our pleasure, but add to the joy of his 
bridal month. And I hope the Conference will prove a bridal for us too ; 
where the strength of manly thought and courage shall be wedded to th e 
sweetness of womanly faith and feeling; where it can be said that "mercy 
and truth have met together, and righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other," and founded a holy family. May we long be members of this fam- 
ily ; and when we are gone, may the Conference live on, to keep its 
golden wedding and see its children rise and call it blessed. 

Unity welcomes the new State Conference, the organiza- 
tion of which is announced in this issue, and sends its " All 
Hail" to Minnesota. Steadily, but most wisely, has the lib- 
eral cause been gathering unto itself strength in this great 
northwestern empire. There are many indications which 
lead us to expect that this last child of the Western Conference 
may be the healthiest and most vigorous of them all. We 
trust that from the start this conference will learn the econ- 
omy and strength of self-reliance. There is money enough 
in Minnesota to sustain an efficient organizing agent without 
foreign aid, and there is work enough for such an agent to do. 
Brave Minnesota, yes, but needy Minnesota also; here is our 
hand. 

To one sitting at the table of exchanges where he can 
glance at the organs of the various religious movements in the 
land, the indications that there is a tendency everywhere to 
drop dogmas, avoid disputes, and ignore differences, are most 
surprising, and to us, at least, most encouraging. The most 
conservative as well as the more radical churches yield to this 
tendency ; orthodox as well as heterodox illustrate this spirit 
of the age, that seeks the essence of religion, truth, equity, 
right, duty, and right-wiseness. And this is no new move- 
ment. Through the ages the march of religion has been in 
this direction ; it has always been protest upon protest, 
from Bible times to this. The warfare has been between 
priest and prophet; the latter may be burned, but like the 
phoenix they rise from their ashes, more alive than ever, and 
they will continue to do so. 

" For Substance of Doctrine. " — Dr. Noah Worcester, if 
not the son of a prophet, was himself a prophet. Neither 
was it as a young man that he saw visions, but only two or 
three years before his death he gave utterance to a striking 
prophecy which is even now receiving its fulfillment. In an 
article with the above heading, published in the Christian 
Examiner for January, 1835, in which the Yale method of 
conditional subscription to the creed is examined, Doctor 
Worcester says : "In regard to the [recently founded] Ando- 
ver Institution, we have not a doubt that the time will come 
when its creed will occasion the same embarrassment that has 
been felt at New Haven, and when the New Haven policy 
may become necessnry to save the Institution from ruin. We 
can hardly doubt that the present professors, and many oth- 
ers, would heartily rejoice, if they could see any way in 
which the New Haven policy could be fairly adopted at An- 
dover, and obtain an approved establishment. . . . The 
time may be nearer than is now imagined, when it will be 
difficult to obtain well qualified professors who can conscien- 
tiously subscribe the creed of {hat institution, unless it shall 
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be done in some modified form. . . . Such blindness 
[as was shown by the framers of the Andover creed] may 
justly be deplored; and we presume it will be deplored by 
many in less than fifty years." How exact the prophecy, 
" fifty years!" c. 

Recently the Minneapolis Tribune invited all the denom- 
inations, through the leading ministers of the city to present 
in its columns their fundamental beliefs. In response to this 
request, Mr. Simmons thus speaks for the Unitarian church : 

The name Unitarian is said to have arisen in contrast with Trinitarian, 
and to have referred to the unity of God. This doctrine of divine unity has 
remained the fundamental one of Unitarian faith, but with its meaning ever 
deepening as history has traced the unity of nations, and science shown the 
unity of nature. To-day the doctrine has grown quite beyond its reference 
to the trinity, and declares the oneness, through all places and times, of that 
power called God. 

This belief in divine unity involves a more practical one in human 
unity. If God is thus one and omnipresent, then his presence has hal- 
lowed not only Palestine but all lands, not only the Hebrew but all races, not 
only the Christian but all religions. If God is thus one and infinite, then 
He was not only in Jesus but in other men, and is, as the apostle said, 
" Father of all, over all and through all and in all." If thus one in all and 
uniting all, then He is best seen and served in universal brotherhood. The 
unity of God has thus its best earthly meaning in the unity of mankind, 
and Unitarians believe that his best worship is in work to unite men. 

Connected with these are other beliefs not at all fatal to former faith, 
but enlarging it. 

Unitarians believe that Hebrew sages and saints were inspired — 
and believe besides that the same inspiration comes to the true men of 
every nation. They believe that the divine revelation ever continues 
through human reason and conscience; and that the advancing knowledge 
and thought and charity of the world are still adding to that endless Scrip- 
ture, wherein all truth is " the law," and all human hopes are the " proph- 
ets," and all aspirations " the psalms,'' and all love a " gospel " giving 
promise of eternal life. 

Unitarians believe that Jesus was a son of God ; and they, besides, be- 
lieve his saying that every peacemaker is another, and the apostle's word 
that "every one that loveth is begotten of God.* 

Unitarians believe that God verily dwelt in Jesus ; and they besides be- 
lieve with the apostle that, "if we love one another, God dwelleth in us," 
too, and that whosoever "dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God in 
him." They believe that God's best name is Love, that he lived in the 
loving Jesus, and lives in all love, and is worshiped best by our love of 
each other. They believe that this human love, which is thus divine and 
therefore eternal, is the very aim of religion, far more important than any 
theological doctrine. 

Unitarians, therefore, preach love, brotherhood, unity of spirit, and 
leave room for great diversity of opinion. Our church in Minneapolis is 
defined in its constitution as "a society where people without regard to 
theological differences may unite for mutual helpfulness ; " and a like 
liberty is allowed throughout the denomination. Denomination is, how- 
ever, hardly the right word, since Unitarians are not trying to establish one, 
but to spread principles that may unite all denominations. Believing in 
the right and duty of every one to think for himself, they have never used 
or formed a creed. Individual churches and larger conferences have often 
made statements of belief, but always with the preface that the statement 
is ever open to alteration and is not to be imposed on any or to be made a 
test of fellowship. From such a statement adopted by the Western Unita- 
rian Conference at its meeting in Chicago the present year, the following 
extracts are taken. 

And here follow extracts from the statement well known to 
our readers and obtainable as Short Tract No. 1 7, from this 
office. 



Sunday-school Workers Among our Brothers and 
Sisters of the Liberal Faith. 

Coming close upon the heels of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Convention, a short account of the meetings of the 
Universalist Sunday-school Union, held recently on the 
north side of the city, may interest many readers of Unity. 
We can, however, be conveyers but of the drippings, as it 
were, of the treat, being present at only a portion of the ses- 
sion, and taking no notes. 

The important questions of the social, the intellectual and 
the spiritual preparation of the teacher were touched upon, 
as well as those of the use of illustrations in Sunday-school 
work and the manner of getting and keeping scholars. On 
first thought, social preparation would seem a very incon- 
siderable factor in the Sunday-school teacher's success. But 
careful examination proves it of nearly the first importance, 
for in almost no other work besides the Sunday-school teach- 



er's does the individuality of each learner so largely affect the 
character of the results produced. v Moral suasion being the 
sole basis of the teacher's control, if Johnnie be mischievous, 
Tom malicious, or Bobbie inattentive, her effort is useless to 
the entire class — unless she thoroughly understands the chil- 
dren, and wisely acts accordingly. In this case all Johnnie 
needs is a little merited praise when he happens to make a 
clever answer, for just because he is so bright, he is also in- 
nocently naughty. The wide-awake, healthy, happy boy 
should be full of fun, but he has usually an honest sense of 
pride that may be touched upon occasion. Wicked Tom 
does not creep quite so near the heart, but may be won over 
for " an assistant teacher," as one speaker put it, by assign- 
ing him little offices of trust and showing him small kindly 
attentions until he likes his teacher and has strong self-respect 
Bobbie's, the simplest case of all, is that of one who is fed 
upon spiritual oatmeal when he wants meat. Have you not 
noticed that he was very fond of soldier stories, and would 
enjoy hearing of David or Saul, or that, as an incipient orator, 
he would drink in eagerly Paul's defense at the court of 
Caesarea? Give him what he needs, since the Bible has some- 
thing for all. If, with all her careful study of her boys, the 
teacher does not know them, she will plan every-day merry- 
makings, go -visit them at their homes and learn of them 
through their fathers and mothers. Perhaps a word at home 
will set all right. Thus, after all, the social preparation 
seems to come first, as we should know our pupils before we 
can hope to help them, however well fitted for our work. 

The best intellectual preparation, we should imagine 
(though we did not hear the talk on the topic), after the sug- 
gestion of one pithy speaker, would be to think the subject 
out fully for oneself. Leave the library behind, and if you 
must have helps 

" Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings." 

The best way to make a subject dead to yourself and every- 
body else is to cram on it. The spiritual preparation is the 
strongest personal and moral force of the teacher. As some 
one said, the impressive words of a teacher to her pupils, 
"Girls, I am praying for you," would follow a thoughtful 
child for months, perhaps through life, with a sweet, purifying 
influence on conduct and character. The true Sunday-school 
teacher must not only feel deeply the religious responsibility 
she assumes, but should use all helps to make herself yet more 
in earnest. If the heart is troubled, if the mental vision is 
dimmed upon every-day affairs, we go to our best friend and 
talk it all over. So religious conversation with kindred 
spirits clarifies thought and inspires us with a new full courage 
and a longing for things pure and holy. As sawing wood is 
an exercise of muscle, so conversation might be called the 
exercise of the mind, and the spiritual man will grow by this 
healthful exercise upon spiritual planes, just as does the intel- 
lectual man upon like activity differently applied. Next 
to the Bible the hymn book is the food for religious growth. 
So read and learn to love those sacred songs which have 
marked, in all times, the holiest aspirations of the noblest 
souls. 

As for the field for drawing illustrations, it is boundless — 
Christ himself, the exemplar after whom we may all pattern, 
and from whose forcible comparisons we should all draw. We 
could never better illustrate the fatherhood of God than by 
the tender parable of the Prodigal Son ; the horror of re- 
lapse into wickedness than by the tale of the seven devils, or 
the weakness of earthly glory than by comparing Solomon's 
majesty to the ineffable beauty of the pure white lily ; but, 
while we draw from the Bible as our greatest and best reser- 
voir, we obtain incalculable help from Shakespeare, Burns and 
all those great souls who dwelt near to nature and felt between 
themselves and every simplest bit of creation, even the poor 
little field-mouse, bonds of union suggesting the similarity 
and contrast between human and brute life. But an effective 
force for illustration lies in human experience. Through that 
which we have ourselves lived we can paint to others with a 
vigor of deathless force. 
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Bringing in scholars to the Sunday-school and retaining 
their interest are all one ; the same force is required for both 
— to make the work interesting, to make the little ones wel- 
come ; scholars, teachers and all to invite any small strangers 
who may come into their neighborhood to come to Sunday- 
school without waiting for their interest. But, as was said, we 
should not only advance new theories but put previous good 
notions to the test, so that every Sunday-school convention 
shall be not only a production of new and higher ideals, but 
also a practical experience meeting. The use of the conven- 
tion — to inspire with the force of numbers as well as of pithy 
suggestions — can never be fully felt until each delegate comes 
bringing not only one or more questions to ask, but the prac- 
tical proved answer to some difficult problem of the work. 
He then comes a host in himself. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Final. 



I think could we all be made to feel 
This truth that life writes plain and clear — 
That every act, and word, and thought 
To which we commit our souls while here, 
Is done, is said, is thought, and all 
The power of the universe cannot change 
The record by even a single jot — 
That our lives would take a higher range. 

If we felt that nothing could be revoked, 
That no slightest sin was ever forgiven, 
That the marks we make on our souls in time 
We must carry in hell or carry in heaven ; 
Wherever the soul may soar or sink, 
The act or the thought must cling to it still, 
A part of itself, and no uttermost power 
Can divide the two — for so God doth will — 

That life would grow solemn and sacred and sweet, 
That we should walk grandly, and speak like kings, 
Our faces would shine, and our hearts would shrink 
From mean and low and frivolous things ; 
We should scorn to lead the life of to-day, 
And leap to the life of a nobler age, 
And the chances we lose for heroic deeds 
Would seem like a princely heritage. 

But still we keep to our childish thought, 
The thought of a childish age and race, 
That somehow, somewhere, we may drop off 
The results of the sins which our souls deface ; 
That God will remit us the penalty 
And place us as high and clean and white 
As though we had never defiled our lives, 
If we but repent of our sins aright. 

All life says nay. Repent if ye will — 
God help ye'repent if your soul has need; 
' Sin's results will stand, but your grief and shame 
May keep you from further sinful deed. 
Nor hope that your acts will cease with you, 
It stops not there — for good or for ill 
It reaches through other lives far on 
Till the boundless universe feels its thrill. 

Can a man be common and low and base 

With a thought like this beneath his heart ? 

Will he stumble or will he walk upright? 

Will he play on high an ignoble part ? 

If a man believes with his being's strength 

The thought which I place before soul and sense, 

And vilely acts, then law is a lie, 

And a myth is all cause and consequence. 

Hattie Tyng Griswold. 



The Evolution of Religion in the Old Testament. 

When we begin to study the order of religious progress, 
and look for the evidences of development in religious 
thought, we adopt the method of the naturalist ; we seek to 
separate the later from the earlier forms ; we make out, if we 
can, a relative chronology and find the fundamental type of 
our series. 

So, taking up that body of Jewish literature known as 
the Old Testament, the scientific scholar, wishing to trace the 
causal connection of its ideas, first makes search into the date 
and authorship of its several parts. For him these facts, how- 
ever little they may concern the simply pious reader, are 
of the greatest interest. Just as a geologist or astronomer 
would study the order of God in the earth or solar system, so 
the Biblical student would study the order of God in the 
realm of religious beliefs. What was the first revelation and 
what was the last ? What glimpses of truth in the far-off ages, 
gathering new accumulations or spreading like the dawn, at 
length illuminated the whole sky of man's hope and desire ? 

It is hard to remove the popular impression that the books 
of the Bible were produced in the order in which we find 
them in our English version ; that that is the logical order, 
and that if there be any growth of thought, any expansion of 
the truth, any earlier and later revelation, it is to be discov- 
ered by reading from left to right, by comparing the first 
books with the last. The popular conception is not altogether 
false, but the critic is obliged to correct it at many points. 
For when he scrupulously examines the text of the original 
and penetrates into the national history of the Hebrews, he 
finds marks of a relatively modern composition in the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses, and a very great antiquity in 
the five prophets placed quite in the latter part of the collec- 
tion. Several hundred years lie between Amos, the piophet 
of Tekoa, and the full-formed Genesis of our acquaintance. 

The prophets those best worthy of the name, giving us the 
most exalted ideas of God and the most exacting precepts of 
morality, are the earliest in time of the Old Testament writers; 
the historians, priests and scribes are later. Yet, in these 
priestly laws and narratives are to be found the great mass of 
crude and sensuous conceptions of worship, records of idol- 
atry and even approval of incredible legends and barbaric 
practices. How shall we trace the law of evolution through 
such conditions ? How account for such reversion of type ? 
This requires careful thought. And yet if we take the life 
and growth of institutions and systems with which we are al- 
ready acquainted ; if we observe how the American Republic 
has advanced on the pathway of its development ; if we recall 
the course of the Christian church, or our branch of it, since 
the beginning, we shall see how the prophet antedates the 
scribe and the priest; how the strong-souled reformer pre- 
cedes the worldly-wise legislator; how the man of intuition 
or poet is followed by the man of expediency. 

The prophet, whether he be Garrison of Massachusetts, or 
Patrick Henry of Virginia; Emerson at Divinity Hall or 
Channing at Baltimore; Jesus^at Jerusalem, or Amos and Isaiah 
— turns a dull and leaden age into an age of gold. Affairs 
have been going on badly or have fallen into a dead routine! 
Greed has taken possession of men, or luxury has dulled the 
moral sense ; the people are robbed of liberty; or worship has 
become corrupt and false. Then the voice of the true and 
living God thunders through the soul of the indignant 
prophet. He makes a proclamation and sets up a standard ; 
and his utterance so clear, so true, so bold and full of fire, 
is the one thing in that juncture that men can not forget. 

Why, then, does not the stream opened from such a fount- 
ain run pure in the aftertime ? In the first place, the standard 
raised is far above the average comprehensii »n and energy of 
those who are summoned to its support. Though the first 
summons bring many to its side, its effect soon wanes, the im- 
pulse is spent, and the men of expediency and sophistry, the 
men who live for power and pleasure and " peace at any 
price/ ' eventually belittle the merit and obscure the light of 
these agitators to the multitudes of their own generation, 
e scribes and priests are greatly preferred by all rulers or 
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men seeking place. So the rationalists begin to reason, and 
the temporizers begin to legislate, and the compromisers begin 
to organize such practical schemes as will most effectually an- 
nul the " impractical " utterances of the prophet. 
The poet tells us : 

44 It is the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain." 
What is true of the individual is true of the masses of men; 
and they quickly find the words of the prophet too high, too 
sweeping, too broad. He has not sufficient respect for the 
constituted authorities. Think of Amos and Hosea, oldest of 
the authentic Old Testament authors, crashing in amid the 
voluptuous barbarities, the idolatries and degradation which fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Solomon ; or of Jesus in a later age expos- 
ing its smooth hypocrisies, or casting contempt on its worship of 
mint, anise and cummin, to the neglect of love and justice! 

Yet the first became the last. Without the piophets of Israel 
and the prophet of Nazareth, neither Judaism nor Christianity 
would have had any history to tell. There would have been 
no mythology to account for, no priesthood to busy itself 
over empty rites. The words of the prophet were the soul of 
the whole religious movement as they are the soul of the 
Bible. And not all the rationalizing, and dogmatizing, and 
ritualizing, and mythological overlaying of the aftertime, has 
been quite able to obscure the thought of these men to any 
clear-sighted soul in search of spiritual truth. 

Reactions and defections repeatedly occurred long periods; 
were spent as though no word ot the prophet was remembered. 
Men relapsed into fetich worship ; they set up stocks and stones ; 
they made offerings to fire ; they introduced strange gods 
into holy places ; they conceived of Jehovah as in the shape 
of a bull ; they sacrificed to Moloch and Baal, to Ashera and 
Astarte ; even human beings were slain and burnt in honor 
of their deity, and the moral life was correspondingly lax and 
brutish. Yet, because the prophet's word had once been 
spoken and was writ on secret tablets which never can be bro- 
ken ; because 

" One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost," 

the leaven of truth remained to transform the race. 

We know, I think, how far the utterance of a truth may be 
from getting it accepted or even understood by those who 
hear it/ Voting a proposition, or subscription to an article 
of belief, may tell us nothing of its influence over mind or 
life. There was often a great deal of large talk among the 
Jews, of the power of their Jehovah. Perhaps no nation ever 
boasted so over their God. But over and over again their 
history shows how empty were their words. The people were 
superstitious ; they lived in fear ; they tried all sorts of de- 
vices to propitiate their deity. Often they fell away from his 
worship, and went to making and serving idols. We have 
therefore lying side by side in the Jewish literature two dis- 
tinct and mutually exclusive conceptions of God ; the con- 
ception of the spiritual seer and the conception of the people 
as interpreted by the priest or scribe. 

For the Hebrew people Jehovah appears first as a provin- 
cial God, and although his realm constantly enlarges, he is a 
provincial God to the last. Jehovah is the God of the Jews; 
and to the end he has foes in possession of great domains, who 
refuse to be overthrown — evil spirits, Satan, and even other 
gods. To the Hebrew people he fails to prove himself con- 
clusively the mightiest of all the universal powers. 

It is in the later literature that we discover the clearest in- 
dications of the progressive growth of Israel's religious faith. 
Paradoxical as at first it seems, it is in the later literature that 
we find the oldest conceptions as to the nature of man and of 
God, and of their relations to each other. Into the later and 
historical ( or what some are tempted to call the unhistorical ) 
books was gathered much which the prophets had no use for, 
or which they would have discarded as false or corrupting ; 
much also is there which reflects the life of the nation many 
generations after the first and greatest of the prophets were 
dead. Writers, now more common, busied themselves with 
setting in order the traditions of the past, which had been 
handed down and were now floating about as folk-lore. Men 



were interested to know the history of their national life ; 
their children were to be instructed in the legends of patri- 
archal and tribal experience ; while those tales of how the 
world was made, how sin and death devastated it, how the 
wicked were punished and God's chosen were rewarded, 
would furnish a tempting field for fanciful thought. Not only 
do these narratives carry our minds back to the morning of 
creation, but in the myths embedded in them they carry us 
really back to a civilization greatly anterior to the writings of 
the great prophets. They take us far back of tne existence 
of any written records. And in that inimitable mythology of 
the Hebrew race, among those scattered oral recitals, edited, 
connected together, and perhaps expanded by the scribes, we 
can discern the slowly gaining but surely growing faith which 
marks Israel as the parent of the world's monotheism, as the 
historic source of our own spiritual life. 

How the prophets reached their high thought of God and 
man's duty, almost at a cast, we do not know. How they 
formed to themselves a conception of divine arid human ob- 
ligation, so great as at times to pass from ethnic to universal 
morality, we cannot explain. "Thou knowest not (says one 
of their own writers) what is the way of the Spirit, nor how 
the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child." 
(Eccl. xi. 5.) The problem is like that which requires us to 
account for genius of any other sort ; to lay bare the causes 
and conditions which go to the production of a bard like 
Homer, of a warrior like Caesar, of a dramatist like Shake- 
speare, of a scientist like Newton. When we take masses of 
men, however, we can more easily see the process of their 
education, and the elements of influence which enter into the 
development of their thought and life. 

So in the case of the Hebrew people we find abundant 
evidence that they passed through the usual stages of savagery 
and barbarism before the prophet came to reveal to them a 
better way. A nd when he did come, it was ages before the 
nation, as such, saw any such value in the prophet's word as 
to quote it as having either divine or human authority. The 
later writings, the five books of Moses, were the first Hebrew 
Bible, and the whole of it. Nor did the nation acknowledge 
any sacred writings until after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity. It was only when the whole line of great prophets 
had vanished that men in authority began to recognize the 
greatness of the prophetic utterances, and saw the people 
hungry for the word of God, which they proclaimed. Ezra, 
444 years before Christ, reorganized the temple worship 
in Jerusalem, and introduced the Pentateuch, or Law 
of Moses, in nearly its present form ; and before the end of 
that century, Malachi, the last of the prophets, died. It was 
only then that the value of their work began to be seen in its 
true light, and partly, perhaps, because they were little 
valued, and still of inferior authority, their place fell at the 
end of the Old Testament canon. 

But, on the whole, the order of books has a certain fitness 
for the purposes of religious instruction. Though the first 
written are among the last in the arrangement, and the later 
to be received, it is because the people could not all at once 
rise to such a height of spiritual truth. They stoned the 
prophets instead of listening to their exhortations and 
warnings. Kings dreaded them, and priests conspired 
against them, yet the movement of the nation in thought, 
whatever may have been its lapses in practice, was toward 
the ideal of the classic period. When, therefore, we seek to 
instruct our children in the literature of the Bible, we find 
it is the easiest method to lead them along that pathway 
which the Jewish race trod so painfully. The theism of the 
prophet will not engage the interest of the child like the 
mythology of Genesis, with its talking, walking, visible, emo- 
tional and miracle-working God. The youth of to-day find 
something fascinating in those stories which belong to the 
youth of the world. There is a stage in human life, as 
there was in the life of the race, when it is the first object, 
because it is the saving thing, to cultivate the imagination or 
fancy. Coleridge says : 

" Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualizes the dark mind, 
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Giving it new delights, and bids it swell 

With wild activity ; and peopling air 

By obscure fears of being invisible 

Emancipates it from the grosser thrall 

Of the present impulse, teaching self-control, 

'Till superstition, with unconscious hand, 

Seat reason on the throne." 
Thus, even superstition at a certain period of development 
selves the cause of morals and truth. 

What is wanted and what is gained by an acquaintance with 
these mythological or legendary stories of divine manifestation, 
is a vivid sense of the reality of divine presence and power. Possi- 
bly it is only in this material or sensuous garb that we can effect- 
ively clothe for the child the moral and spiritual truth which 
we deem most essential. Indeed, I do not believe we shall 
ever succeed in impressing our own faith upon our children 
or upon the world at large, until we find and use for it that 
dress of fable and allegory and parable, of mythology, if you 
please, which has held so large a place in all religions. 

Begin then with the Bible as the Jews began with its my- 
thology, — as an indispensable part for the youngest minds. 
You can no more affirm its literal truth than you can affirm 
the literal truth of the stories from Homer, of the parables of 
Jesus, or of the poems of Longfellow. But it will awaken in- 
evitable thought in a direction most serviceable td the teacher 
of religious truth. It will stir feeling and inquiry in a realm 
of conceptions which form the strength and staple of a per- 
fect life. 

In the books of Moses and the other historical books, it 
will be easy to find evidences of fetichism and idolatry ; to 
learn that though Jehovah was acknowledged to be the true 
God, or the greatest God, he was not in the minds of the peo- 
ple the only God. Though he. created the world there were 
other Gods to divide with him its dominion. At first he is 
the God of the individual ox of the family. The grandfather 
of Abraham, we are told, worshiped other Gods, but this 
patriarch chose Jehovah, who comes to him in human shape. 
Jacob chooses Jehovah to be his God on condition that he 
gains his request for bread and raiment, and a safe return to 
his father's house. 

In time, however, Jehovah becomes the national God. The 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is the God of all the tribes 
of Israel. My God is transformed into our God. There 
may yet be other gods, but in the Mosaic command it reads, 
" Thou shalt have no other gods before me." And the peo- 
ple agree to be faithful to him if he will be faithful to them 
and perform his promises to the peculiar and chosen people, to 
the seed of Abraham. 

Finally, there is some recognition of the thought that there 
is one God over all men, over all nations ; in other words, 
that Jehovah is the God of the Human race. Though this 
conception seems to possess but a transient power over the 
ordinary mind, being rather the high intuition of the seer or 
the vision of the saint, yet we meet the thought that this one 
God is a being not to be compared with men ; that he is an 
invisible spirit more than filling the heaven of heavens ; not 
dwelling alone in houses made with hands, but from whose 
presence none can flee ; that His commands are like Himself, 
eternal, immutable and not to be repented of, His righteous- 
ness being perfect ; and that with all who do justly and love 
mercy, and walk humbly in His presence, it shall be well now 
and always. 

In this order we see, doubtless, the path of historical de- 
velopment in the religion of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

What a sublime step it was when the religious teachers of 
the Hebrew race, with some deep consciousness of its mission 
and of the everlasting truth, moved against the idolatry and 
wickedness of the times with the JArk of the Covenant ! 
However much or little historic truth there may be connected 
with the story of its adventures, the idea of a divine law heing 
the true object of worship ; the presentation of a just, unchang- 
ing statute for the government and guidance of the people, 
instead of a capricious personal deity, was worthy of a divinely 
inspired mind, and furnishes one of the most original and 
elevated lessons of religious history. To whatever extent the 
law might have been erroneous or incomplete ; to whatever 



extent it may have failed to command the obedience of the 
nation and turn men from their superstitions, the thought was 
worthy of being placed side by side with the most inspired 
ideas of poetry or prophecy in Job, or the psalmist, or Isaiah. 

To conclude : In making the best practical use of the Old 
Testament for instruction in faith and righteousness, it should 
be employed as we should employ the religious literature of 
any modern nation if we wished to derive the greatest benefit 
from it. We should distinguish the time and other condi- 
tions of its composition. We should separate in our minds 
those parts which imply the earlier and cruder thought from 
those which shine in the light of a newer and higher illumina- 
tion. And if we wish to* establish clear conviction we should 
place side by side the ancient and the modern views of God 
and man, and of their mutual relations. Put the utterances 
of Jonathan Edwards, for example, by the side of those of 
Channing ; let the creed of Andover be set over against the 
short statement of the Western Conference ; let the hymns of 
Isaac Watts be compared with those of Samuel Longfellow ; 
and let the manuals in our Sunday-schools be measured by 
those that were in use thirty years ago. 

In this way (though we shall discover sometimes the same 
anachronisms of belief and worship as we find in the Bible) 
there will be small risk of either young or old, who are open 
to instruction, choosing the lower and nanower rather than 
the higher and more rational faith. So, as reason grows and 
is led to exercise itself freely upon the Scripture writings, it 
will soon elect for its own those convictions, it will eventually 
delight itself in those portions which inculcate the purest 
theism and the highest morality ; it will naturally attach the ' 
highest authority and value to those books and passages which 
exalt God, which recognize the dignity and divine descent of 
man, and which hold out the best hope for him both here 
and hereafter. 

Tohn C. Learned. 



CONFERENCES. 



The New Minnesota Conference. 

The first meeting of the Conference of Unitarian churches 
of Minnesota, was held in St. Paul and Minneapolis, Novem- 
ber 16 and 17. At the opening session, Wednesday even- 
ing (the 1 6th), Mr. E. E. Woodman, of St. Paul, gave the 
address of welcome, and was followed by Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, Rev. Kristofer Janson, of Minneapolis, and Rev. J. 
R. Effinger, Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

Thursday morning the business session was held in St. Paul. 
Eight societies were represented: Minneapolis, Revs. H.M.Sim 
mons and Kristofer Janson ; Duluth, Rev. James H. West ; 
Winona, Mr. and Mrs. Pudor and Mr. Clark ; Sioux Falls, 
Miss C. J. Bartlett; Luverne, Mrs. Mahoney; St. Paul, 
Revs. S. M. Crothers and Kristofer Janson. The follow- 
ing constitution and resolutions were adopted : 

Since the idea of divine unity, expressed in the Unitarian 
name, has assumed so large a meaning and importance in 
modern thought, and since its included duty of human unity 
and love is the nearest one in religious life, the conference 
adopts this name. For the same reason it uses the name in 
no sectarian sense, but will gladly unite with any churches of 
any other name that work for the above aim, and cordially 
invites them to its meetings and membership. 

The conference shall hold an annual meeting in October 
of each year, and a semi-annual in spring, at such times and 
places as the executive committee shall appoint. At such 
meetings each church shall be entitled to representation by 
three delegates besides its pastor ; and the delegates shall have 
power to fill vacancies. 

The conference shall at each annual meeting elect a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, who shall assume 
their offices at once, and hold them until their successors are 
appointed. They shall perform the usual duties of those offi- 
cers, and together with one representative chosen from and 
by each church, shall constitute the executive committee. 
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It shall be the duty of the executive committee to adopt 
such by-laws as they may think necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the conference and executive board. 

This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting, 
by three-fourths of the voters present, provided a year's pre- 
vious notice has been given to the churches by the secretary ; 
or by unanimous consent, provided thirty days' notice has 
been given. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian church of Sioux Falls, and any other 
Unitarian societies which may be formed in Dakota, are cordially invited 
to full membership and fellowship in this conference. 

Resolved, That each of the several societies of this conference is hereby 
requested to name its member of the executive committee, provided for in 
our constitution, and to send its name to our'secretaiy at an early date. 

Resolved, That our executive committee are hereby requested to con- 
sider at an early date the question of employing a state agent, and as soon 
as a suitable salary is guaranteed, to secure at once the services of such an 
agent 

Resolved, That the thanks of this conference are given Rev. Oscar 
Clute, missionary at large fqr Iowa, and to the officers of the Wisconsin 
Conference, for recent faithful and effective missionary work in this state. 

Resolved, That the delegates and friends now in conference assembled, 
hereby tender to Unity church, of St. Paul, their cordial thanks for the hos- 
pitality extended to us during our stay here, and to the ladies of the society 
for their kind attention to us and for the bountiful collation provided. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: 
Edward Sawyer, of St. Paul, president; Judge Stearns, of Du- 
luth, vice-president ; Clarence Sprague, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary; C. C. Pudor, of Winona, treasurer. 

The evening session Thursday was held in the First Unita- 
rian church of Minneapolis. Short addresses were made by 
Rev. J. H. West, Miss Bartlett, Revs. K. Janson, S. M. 
Crothers, and George Batchelor. 

Mary E. Hale, Secretary. 
Minneapolis, November 21, 1887. 

CORRESPONDENCE; 



Grand Opera House. Short addresses were made by dele- 
gates from the several societies, and a paper was read by Dr. 
Frances Emily White, • of Philadelphia. A very interesting 
report was given by Mrs. McCallum, a member of. the Lon- 
don Ethical Society, telling of their work among the work- 
ing people and their meetings in Toynbee Hall. The meeting 
closed with a stirring address by Prof. Felix Adler, which 
sent his hearers home inspired with a new faith in the value 
of the movement, and a firm determination to stand for the 
faith of ethics. 

The convention then adjourned to meet in Philadelphia in 
January, 1889. j. h. G. 

THE UNITY CLUB. 



An Ethical Culture Convention. 

Editor of Unity : — A convention of delegates from the 
societies for ethical culture was held in this city Nov. 
18-20. The first business was the adoption of the constitution 
for the Ethical Union which was formed a year and a half ago, 
when delegates from all the societies met in New York. After 
serious consideration and much discussion, a constitution was 
finally adopted. The general object of this Union is to elevate the 
moral life, and it cordially welcomes to its fellowship ail who 
sympathize with this aim, whatever may be their philosophical 
or theological beliefs. Its special objects are (1) to strengthen 
the bond of fellowship among the societies for ethical cult- 
ure and with those outside who sympathize with its aims; (2) 
to start a fund for the foundation and support of a School 
of Philosophy; (3) to publish and circulate suitable literature ; 
(4) to further such objects as may commend themselves, from 
time to time, to the societies. 

Professor Adler spoke at length on the importance of de- 
• veloping the principles of the societies, and the institutions 
which must grow out of these principles, — religious societies 
which will in spirit embrace all and extend their influence 
through their institutions. As one of the chief means to this 
end he emphasized the moral and religious education of the 
young. A step will be taken in this direction by publishing 
text-books for moral training. The chief force of the move- 
ment must be directed inwardly, and therefore it is not de- 
sired to quickly multiply the societies; but letters coming 
from all parts of the country asking for infoimation 
as to the work and meaning of the ethical socie- 
ties make imperative demand for consideration. After 
some discussion a committee was appointed which ad- 
vised the enrollment of "members at large;" that 
if these members in any one place should number twen- 
ty or over, they should be entitled to send a delegate to' the 
annual convention of the Union; also, that the lecturers of 
the societies should occasionally speak at such towns. 

A committee was also appointed to provide for the publi- 
cation of a quarterly report, with each of which a lecture 
should be printed. 

On Sunday, the 20th, a public meeting was held at the 



Lessing. 

References and Encyclopaedias: The Life and Works of Les 
sing: (a) by Adolf Stahr, 2 vols.; (b) by James Sime, 2 
vols.; (c) by Helen Zimmern, 1 vol. (London, 1878); Scher- 
er's " History of German Literature," 2 vols. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 1886), especially vol. II. pp.* 47-82 I 
Hedge's "Hours with German Classics," ch. X.; Lowell's 
essay on Losing, ("Among My Books," First Series); Fiske's 
"The Unseen World," article on "Nathan the Wise;" 
"Nathan the Wise," trans, by Ellen Frothingham, — con- 
taining also sketch of Lessing, and Kuno Fisher's essay 
on the poem — (Henry Holt and Co., 1884). 

N. B. Miss Frothingham's translation is recommended in reading the 
poem. 

First Evening. 

(1.) Biographical Sketch of Lessing. 

(2.) Lessing as a Critic. 

(3.) Lessing's Influence upon Religious Thought. 

Note. — A short paper, or a carefully prepared talk, to be 
given upon each of the above, followed by conversation in 
the club. The greater the freedom of inquiry and remark, the 
more profitable the evening to all. [Consider the many- 
sidedness of Lessing's thought, — literature, art, religion, etc.; 
his clear apprehension of what he would accomplish, and his 
persistency of aim ; his loyalty to his convictions ; his grasp 
of principles, the universal in the special and concrete ; his 
large humanity.] 

Second Evening. 

reading of nathan the wise. 

N. B. Use translation by Ellen Frothingham, published by Henry Holt 
& Co. References as below made from same. 

Where serious gaps occur, short explanations should be 
made by some one selected for purpose. Scenes should be 
briefly described when location varies. Should suggest a brief 
description of Patriarch before his entering, Act V., Scene II.; 
also an account of the lay brother, Scene VII., same Act. 
An explanation of who ^ssad was, will simplify the plot ; it 
should be made in Act IV., Scene III., where Saladin and 
Sittah are introduced. 

Characters, as read,— The Sultan, Sittah, Nathan, Recha, 
Daja, The Templar, The Patriarch, and a lay brother. 

READINGS AND OMISSIONS. 

Act I Scene I. Read to page 5 (Daja), " O Nathan, 
what a price." Omit to page 7 (Nathan), " But tell me 
where she is." Read to page 10 (Daja), "You are amazed. " 
Omit to page 12, closing of scene, reading (Daja), "But 
hark! But see!" 

Scene II. Read down to page 22 ; (Nathan), "Yonder a 
Mussulman." 

Omit Scene III, Scene IV and Scene V. 

Scene VI. Omit to page 44. Read (Daja), " Do I again 
behold you, noble knight?" — to end of act. 

Act II Omit Scenes I and II 

Scene III Begin page 67 (Saladin), "This Nathan, 
this Jew of yours" — read to end. 

Scene IV. , omit. Read Scenes V and VI, to end of 
Scene VII Omit at end, page 84 (Nathan), "Of this* I 
must know more." Omit to end of act. 
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Act III. Scene I. Read to (Daja), " Oh that unlucky 
message." Omit to page 93 (Daja), " How if through him 
who saved your life;" read to end of scene. 

Scene II. Read to page 98 (Recha), "And whew have 
been? 1 ? Omit to page 99 (Templar), "But where is he, 
your father?" Finish scene; also read Scenes Illy IV, V, 
Viand VII. Omit Scene VIII % Scene IX, read to page 127 
(Nathan), "For he was like yourself." Omit to end oi act. 

Act IV. Omit (( Scenes I and II, to page 141. Read begin- 
ning (Patriarch), "Ah, sir Knight," to page 147 ; omit (Pa- 
triarch), "Here, my son !" Omit Scene III to page 148 
(Sittah), "See what I found but now;" read to end of 
scene. Read Scenes IV and Fto close, omitting (Saladin) 
"And I myself must learn — ". Omit Scenes VI and VII 
to page 167; read from (Lay Brother), "Yet a moment, 
Nathan." Omit Scene VIII. 

Act V Omit Scenes I, II, III, IV and V, to page 191 ; 
read from (Templar), " Hear me, Nathan !" Omit from 
page 195 (Templar), "How can I understand you?" Read 
from 1 age 196 (Nathan), "Stay, whither would you go?" 
Omit Scene VI. Read Scene VII to end of drama. 

Note. — The above abridgment will occupy fully an hour 
and a half in the reading. Characters should be. carefully 
assigned beforehand. This reading makes an interesting and 
instructive public entertainment. In this case a short notice 
of Lessing should precede the reading. No stage is necessary; 
if those taking part sit in front, the entrances .and exits will 
be indicated by stepping forward as one reads, and retiring 
again, thus more clearly distinguishing the characters and 
movement of the play. 

Third Evening. 

nathan the wise. (Continued) 

(1.) The Sermon in the Play : 

" / must try if they will at least let me preach unhindered 
from my old pulpit, the stage. ' ' Lessing to Elise Reimarus. 

(2.) The Character of Nathan. 

(3.) Recha and her Religious Training. [Its method, 
its emphasis ; its sufficiency or insufficiency.] 

(4.) Noble Thoughts in the Poem : quotations, with or 
without comment, from each member of the club or as may 
otherwise be arranged. 

Note. — Short papers (or, if preferred, carefully prepared 
talks) to be given upon Nos. 1, 2 and 3, followed by con- 
versation. 

Fourth Evening. 

(1.) Lessing' s Friends, especially Moses Mendelssohn. 

ST. "The Mendelssohn Family." (I. pp. 1-30). By Sebastian 
ensel, 2 vol?., (Harper & Bros., 1882.) Also Hedge's 
"Hours with German Classics," ch. xi. 

(2.) Representations of the Jew in Literature. (Shy lock, 
" Merchant of Venice : " Act 1, Scene 2; Act 2, Scene 5; 
Act 3, Scene 1; Mordecai, in " Daniel Deronda;" Lessing's 
Nathan; other representations.) 

(3.)% Treatment of the Jews in the Middle Ages ; survivals 
to-day. (V. James K. Hosmer's " History of the Jews.") 

(4. ) Conversation . 

Compare the reception of " Nathan, the Wise," when writ- 
ten, with the impression it makes to-day. The " Compara- 
tive Study of Religion" to-day. The "Sympathy of Relig- 
ions." Have you read John Fiske's article on " The Causes 
of Persecution ? " (V. " Excursions of an Evolutionist." 
Ch. viii.) Are we nearer to or farther from the religion of 
the Sermon on the Mount than the Christendom of Lessing's 
day? 

" Fontenelle says of Copernicus. ' He made known his 
new system and died.' The biographer of your brother can 
with equal propriety say : "He wrote Nathan the Wise, and 
died." He ought not to wonder at the greater number of 
his contemporaries failing to appreciate the merit of this 
work. ... He was indeed more than generation in 
advance of his century."— Moses Mendelssohn to Lessing s 
brother at Lessing s Death* 



THE HOME. 



Good-night. 



Good-night, pretty Sun, good-night ; 

I 've watched your purple and golden light 

While you are sinking away. 
And some one has just been telling me 
You 're making, over the shining sea, 

Another beautiful day ; 
That, just at the time I am going to sleep, 
The children there are taking a peep 

At your face, — beginning to say, 
" Good-morning ! " just when I say good-night ! 
Now, beautiful Sun, if they've told me right, 
I wish you'd say good-morning for me 
To all the little ones over the sea. 

Sydney Dayre, in St. Nicholas for April. 

Babies' Rights. 

The babies have rights as well as others ; and their rights 
ought to be respected. First of all, baby has a right to the care 
and protection of his parents ; a right to comfort as well as 
to mere existence. The parents who have brought him into 
this troublesome world are bound to see that it is no more 
troublesome to him than necessity requires. They should see 
that he is properly fed and clothed according to his comfort 
and well-being, not according to their taste or ease, or con- > 
venience. For instance, baby has a right to warm clothing, 
even if his neck and arms are prettier uncovered. He has a 
right to fresh air, even if it is troublesome to take him out. 
He has a right to the food nature provides for him, unless this 
proves injurious to his health or to that of his mother. He 
has a right to undisturbed sleep and to amusement, and if he 
cries for any of these things he has a right to cry. 

Baby, also, has a right to education, physical, moral and 
mental. He should be taught self-reliance and how to shun 
danger. It is easy to teach a child able to creep to keep 
away from the stove, he very quickly learns to interpret the 
" no-no," and will usually mind. A child almost constantly 
in his nurse's arms is very slow to learn to stand or walk, or 
care for himself. Some children at three or four are not 
trusted near a flight of stairs, while other babes of a year will 
go up and down without harm, for they can be taught to do it 
safely. A baby who kept her mother in terror by creeping to 
the head of the stairs with an apparent desire to go down 
head first, was. taught to turn around and slide herself down 
from step to step, and in a short time she could go up and 
down as easily and safely as any one. 

Children are often hindered in progress by want of self-con- 
trol in those about them ; for courage or cowardice may be 
taught by example. If a mother shows nervous dread of 
danger when her baby essays to walk alone, the fear is 
quickly communicated to the child, and he gives up the at- 
tempt. A child naturally fearless will often by example be- 
come as nervous and hysterical as the women about him. It 
is an obvious fact that children are actually taught to cry over 
a trifling bump or slight misadventure, by the excessive sym- 
pathy expressed. Children crave, and should have sympathy, 
but it should be wisely given. 

And baby should be taught good habits. This can be done 
at a very early age. It requires an even temper, ' and great 
patience on the part of the mother, but she is more than re- 
paid by the result ; and the advantage is great to the child as 
well as tothe parent. — Rhet Kunze, in Good Housekeeping. 



How It Struck Him. 

A little fellow came home from Sunday-school the other 
day, and asked his mother to buy him a sling. She asked 
why, and he said the Sunday-school teacher told hinv how a 
little fellow killed a big giant with a sling, and he wanted 
one. — Our Dumb Animals. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Minnesota. — The Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference is an established fact. It was organized 
in Unity church, St. Paul, November 17, by the 
adoption of a constitution and the election of 
officers. The meeting was held in the church 
parlor, which was comfortably filled by a com- 
pany of sixty or seventy people. A bright fire 
blazed on the hearth, making it seem like a 
home gathering, and the spiritual atmosphere 
was homelike and fraternal. Rev. Mr. Crothers 
called the meeting to order, and Mr. J. D. Lud- 
den was elected chairman. There were present 
representatives from seven organized churches 
within the state, six of them in the care of reg- 
ular pastors. Ten years ago there was but one 
Unitarian church in Minnesota. Who shall say 
that Unitarian ism is not growing in the west? 
The constitution of the conference, published 
elsewhere in this number of Unity, is a model 
of conciseness and simplicity, and was adopted 
with entire unanimity of feeling and expression. 
Rev. Mr. Batchelor, representative of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, gave the light of his 
countenance and a word of good cheer. The 
secretary of the Western Conference was there, 
and felt this day to be in pleasing contrast with 
the time, nearly sixteen years ago, when he by 
virtue of being pastor in St. Paul, was the lonely 
bishop of the state of Minnesota. The new con- 
ference faces the future in a self-reliant, courageous 
spirit, and promises to be an efficient co-worker 
with its sister conferences in the west. 

J. R. E. 

Chicago. — Mr. Utter led the Sunday-school 
meeting last Monday, the lesson being Luke vi : 
37-49, and the conversation turned upon the 
Jesus doctrine of deeds versus words. "The words" 
condemned were those only of formal pretension, 
external forms, and superficial pretension; but 
words expressive of internal reality, spiritual con- 
viction and a living power were in themselves 
deeds. Being in this sense is even higher than 
doing. The lesson was then applied by each mem- 
ber of the class by story, illustration, etc. The prose 
poem of Turgenieff entitled «'The Beggar," and 
the story of the little girl on the street corner who, 
to the lady that kindly asked her if she was cold, 
replied "I was, ma'am, until you came along " — 
were illustrations in point. 

Chicago Women's Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. — This association met Nov. 17 at All 
Souls church. The attendance was large and en- 
thusiastfe. There were present several visiting 
friends, among whom were Mrs. Spring, of Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Mrs. Judge Fellows, of Manchester, 
Mass., and Rev. Ida Hultin, of Des Moines. 



Vice-President Mrs. G. F. Shears presided, in the 
absence of the president. Mrs. West reported on 
the condition of the loan library. Mrs. Woolley 
suggested that, having heard that some members 
of the association preferred the omission of the 
December meeting, she hoped there would be a 
free expression of opinion on the subject. A rising 
vote was taken, which resulted in a large majority 
for the December meeting. Mrs. J. LI. Jones read 
an interesting paper on current religious news, 
after which a sermon on " The Gospel of Indus- 
try" was preached by Rev. Florence Kollock, of 
Englewood. The subject of the address was dis- 
cussed by Rev. Ida Hultin, of Des Moines, Mrs. 
West, Miss LeBaron, Mrs. Dow and others. These 
meetings grow continually in interest, each one 
seeming to be more enjoyable than the last. The 
next one will be held at Unity church, December 
22, when a paper on the " Relation of Health to 
Religion " will be given by Dr. Leila G. Bedell. 

Transylvania. — From a recent meeting of 
our Hungarian Unitarians, we learn that the Uni- 
tarian synod in 1666, enacted a law ordering all 
deacons, ministers and schoolmasters, to keep a 
Sunday-school, and to instruct the youth in reli- 
gion and singing, and to make them read the Bible. 
The deacon who neglected his duty had to pay 
eight florins as a punishment, and the minister 
and schoolmaster a corresponding sum. This 
law, we are told, has been several times renewed, 
but has not led to satisfactory results, and after 
two hundred and twenty-one years of effort the 
Sunday-school problem seems to be still unsolved, 
and the cry is still how to bring the children into 
church usefulness. 

* Minnesota.— Last week Rev. Mr. Crothers 
yisited St. Cloud, Minn., and found so much en- 
couragement that he held service there Sunday 
evening. Anan<;ements have been made for 
permanent services for the next six months in St. 
Cloud, several New England ministers having 
offered to give their labors. It is confidently ex- 
pected that by the end of that time a self support- 
ing society will be established. A number of 
the most prominent citizens of the place are identi- 
fied with the effort. A series of Sunday evening 
services have also been arranged for the winter in 
West St. Pcul, the ministers and congregations of 
the Universalist and Unitarian churches of St. 
Paul uniting. 

Scotland.— Lord Gifford has left a bequest 
of £80,000 to establish chairs of Natural Theology 
at the Scottish universities on the conditions: 
" The subject is to be taught as a science without 
reference to or reliance upon revelation, and the 
lecturer is to be subjected to no ecclesiastical or 
theological test, but to be free to teach what he 
believes." These are the foundations upon 
which the Andovers of the twentieth century will 
be planted. 

Boston. — It is contemplated putting a 
whole public school building to industrial 
school purposes, to be sustained at the expense 
of the city. 

— The younger city ministers of our denomina- 
tion are planning industrial week-day work in 
connection with their Sunday-schools. 
— Rev. Edward E. Hale held a union service on 
Thanksgiving day, in which the south end Uni- 
tarian churches joined. Mr. Hale always gives,on 
public holy-days, an old-fashioned historical or 
political sermon. 

Iowa City, Iowa.— Rev. George Batchelor 
was with us on Sunday, November 20, and de- 
lighted everybody with his masterly sermon on 
u A Modern View of Retribution." One could 
not but be impressed with its clearness of 
thought and catholicity of spirit. a. j. b. 

Hinsdale, 111.— A fair for the benefit of 
the church will be held on the afternoon and 
evening of December 9, with music and recita- 
tions. All friends invited. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 4, services at 11 A. m. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. M listed, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 4, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 4, services at 10:45 A * M * 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 4, services at 1 1 A. M. 
Subject, " The Religion of the Heart." In the 
evening, " The Old, Old Story." Monday even- 
ing, bmerson section of the Unity Club. Bible 
Class, Friday, 7:30 P. M. Choral Club, 8:30 P. M. 
Confirmation Class, Saturday, 10:30 A. M. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 4, services at 10 145 A. M. 



Programme for the Michigan State Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Independent 
Churches, Jackson, Michigan. 

December 6th, 7th and 8th, 1887. 

Tuesday. December 6, 7:30 p. M., opening ser- 
mon by Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones, Chicago, 111. 

Wednesday, December 7, 9:00 A. m., devotional 
service, led by Rev. A. Walkley, Manistee, Mich. 
1 0:00 A. M., business session of conference ; ad- 
dress by the president ; reports of secretary and 
treasurer; reports of societies; general business. 
2:00 P. M., dedicatory service of church parlors 
just completed by the Jackson Society ; hymn ; 
reading, Mrs. Louie Bell; prayer, Rev. Reed 
Stuart; response by choir; report of building 
committee, H. A. Hodge, secretary; report of 
treasurer of building committee, A. M. Tinker. 
Ten-minute addresses : Sunday-schools, Mrs. 
J. T. Sunderland; literary clubs, Rev. J. LI. 
Jones ; social life of the church, Rev. J. R. Ef- 
finger; recreations and amusements, Rev. Row- 
land Connor ; ladies' societies, Rev. L. R. Dan- 



iels; charities, Rev. A. Walkley; temperance 
work, Rev. E. L. Rexford; worship, Rev. I. T. 
Sunderland; " Higher Points and Nobler Aims," 
Rev. C. F. Elliott; hymn; benediction. 

7:30 p. m., three papers, as follows : The «• Chris- 
tian element in Unitarianism," Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land ; " The Universalist position in regard to Chris- 
tianity, Rev. E. L. Rexford, Detroit ; the " Extra 
Christianity of Unitarianism," Rev. Rowland Con- 
nor, East Saginaw. 

Thursday, December 8, 9 :oo A. m., social serv- 
ice of aspiration, led by Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
Midland. 10 :00 A. m., address, " Relation of the 
church to society," Hon. Austin Blair, followed 
by discussions on the address. 2:00 p. m., paper, 
"The Growth of the Hebrew Bible," Rev. T. B. 
Forbush, Milwaukee, Wis., to be followed by 
comments on the essay, with discussions of the 
question of the relation of the Bible to the reli- 
gious development of the present. 7:30 p. m., 
closing sermon, Rev. Reed Stuart, Detroit. 

After the sermon a reception will be tendered 

( Continued on last fag*. ) 
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to delegates and visitors by the ladies of the Jack- 
son Society, in the church parlors. 

Each society within the conference is entitled 
to a delegate membership of three in addition to 
its minister, but it is desired that the attendance be 
not limited to the number of delegates. The so- 
ciety at Jackson extends its hospitality to all Uni- 
tarians, and hopes for a large attendance at the 
conference. 

Visitors will please report at the church, corner 
of Jackson and Washington streets, on arrival. 

It would be esteemed a favor if those purposing 
to come would send theii names some time during 
the preceding week, in order that the entertain- 
ment'may be made ample. 

For the Jackson Society, C. F. Elliott, Min- 
ister. 

Christian Conference.— A Christian Con- 
ference, to be conducted by Revs. A. B. Simpson, 
John E. Cookman, D. D., T. C. Easton, D. D., and 
others, will be held on December 7 and 8 next, at 
the First Methodist Episcopal church, corner 
Clark and Washington streets, Chicago. The 
purpose of this gathering is for " Christian life and 
work in the four-fold Gospel," and we are re- 
quested to convey to our readers this announce- 
ment, with a cordial invitation that they may be 
present. 

Illinois Woman's Press Association. — This 
society will hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the club rooms of the Sherman house on the 
evening of Thursday. December 8, when a musi- 
cal programme will be given, this being the one 
musical evening of this year. 

Present Address. — The address of Rev. 
George Batchelor, western representative of the 
A. U. A., for December, will be care Rev. A. G. 
Jennings, La Porte, Ind. 
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Catarrh. Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result i» 
that a 'Simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cuted in from one to three sun pie applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon A Son, 806 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. * 
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The Missouri and Kan tat Farmer, published 
monthly at Kansas City, Mo., has reduced its sub- 
scription to the remarkably low rate of 25 cents per 
year. The Farmer is a large and handsomely printed 
paper, containing eight pages, with six columns on 
each page — and every one of them twenty inches long. 
A subscriber to this journal will get 576 of such col- 
umns in a year, all for 25 cents. It is the cheapest pa- 
per printed. 8ee the advertisement elsewhere in thie 
number of Unity. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Among the good things in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, is a symposium on the international copyright 
problems, in which appear the names of Gladstone, Tenny- 
son, Matthew Arnold, Huxley and others; an article by 
Professor Huxley on " Science and the Bishop," and one on 
" The Antiquity of Man M by A. R. Wallace. 

Lee & Shepard are about to issue new editions of George 
Lowell Austin's " Life of Longfellow " and "The Life and 
Times of Wendell Phillips," and of Henry Giles' " Human 
Life in Shakespeare. " The latter has been out of print for some 
time. It is the interpretation of genius by genius and it ought 
to delight a new set of readers and quicken a younger gen- 
eration. 

Owing to a mistake of the printer, the opening paragraph 
of the constitution, adopted at the Minnesota Conference at 
Minneapolis November 17, was omitted in our last week's ac- 
count of the meetings. It is as follows : 

This Conference is formed to bring the churches represented into closer 
cooperation, and aims to help preserve and strengthen religion in Minne- 
sota, by working to make it more reverent, rational, just, charitable and 
humane. 

W. M. Salter, in his speech before the recent convention 
of Ethical Culture Societies, held in this city, thus defines the 
foundations of this movement: "Yes, I think we are on 
absolutely safe ground in saying that our single plank is prac- 
tical right living, right conduct, practical righteousness. Who 
shall say that it is not a large and inspiring work ; that it 
lacks in divine impulses, that it has no power to stir and 
exalt?" 

A friend writes, and we thank him for the correction : — 
" Appleton's Cyclopaedia says that George Eliot was born in 
1817. A correspondent of Unity, (Nov. 26), M. R. F. G., 
reviewing or calling attention to George Meredith's work, 
says she was born in 1822 ; while Mr. Cross, in her biography, 
quoting from the diary of her father, Mr. Robert Evans, says : 
' November 22, 1819, Mary Ann Evans was born at Asbury 
Farm at five o'clock this morning.' And Robert Evans 
must be supposed to know." 

Apropos of the item concerning James Ffeeman Clarke's 
free church in Boston, from our correspondent, in another col- 
umn, we would like to give the testimony of a young man who 
for two years has been a student in Boston, who is a 
member of a western parish that is managed on the free 
seat system. He says, " If I were to settle down in a church 
home in Boston, it would be in James Freeman Clarke's 
church. For in that church from the start I had a feeling 
that I was not only welcome but that they had been expect- 
ing me and had shaped their plans accordingly." And still 
every church that goes on the rented-pew system flatters itself 
with the pleasing fiction that its church is more homelike on 
account of it, and it wonders why more people do not feel 
their hospitality. That the finances are easier managed, and 
that there is a certain subtle satisfaction of a slightly selfish 
nature to the pew owner or holder, must be admitted, but that it 
is non-democratic, non-missionary and inhospitable to stran- 
gers is to our mind equally palpable, and the universality 
of the custom is the chief reason why so many people are blind 
to these facts. If the financial problems of the church were 



more heroically met by voluntary contributions at the begin- 
ning of the year, rather than grudgingly adjusted by the 
grievous taxation for arrearages at the end of the year, there 
might be fewer churches in some localities and preachers' 
salaries mijjht be lower in some instances, but there would be 
much better churches and far nobler preaching. 

Harper's Bazar makes a severe criticism upon the super- 
ficial quality of American culture. It says: "The ordinary 
American home is often the abode of a sham gentility. Its 
only literature is too frequently the newspaper and the cheap 
novel. Its art is common in kind and in degree. Its dec- 
oration is a poor copy of a bad model. How much the 
critical judgment, not of our artisans, but of our merchants, 
bankers, and even professional men, is worth — the sort of 
art too many of them admire, the run of worthless plays, the 
vogue of books without a quality of literature, may testify. 
And how far has the power of knowledge wrought upon us ? 
We are accustomed to pose as the most intelligent of con- 
temporary peoples. But have we, like the Germans, a clear 
sense of the 'necessity of knowing scientifically' whatever needs 
to be known ? There was a bitter truth in the famous saying 
that Americans are the most schooled and the least taught of 
all nations. The prevalence of cheap papers, the scattering 
of 'popular science' journals and primers, the success of the 
'Lyceum Lecture* system, point, it seems to us, to a want 
rather than a fullness of intellectual life. These entertain- 
ments teach a man not to think, but to dispense with think- 
ing. . . . Supposing that every outgoing traveler 
were henceforth to bring home with him from Germany some 
sense of the power of knowledge, from Italy some experience 
of the power of beauty, from France some perception of the 
power of life and manners, to enrich withal his English in- 
heritance of the power of conduct, what an American civili- 
zation might we not hope for in the evolution of the next 
half century . " 

The Unitarian Church Temperance Society has for free 
distribution the following tracts : 

1. "Temperance in Unitarian Churches; How, What, and Why," by 
Rev. C. R- Eliot. 

2. The Constitution and Methods of Work of the Unitarian Church 
Temperance Society. 

3. Report of the public meeting in Tremont Temple in May last, with 
speeches by Hon. John D. Long, Revs. C. R. Eliot, M. J. Savage, E. E. 
Hale, J. LI. Jones, and Mrs. M. A. Livermore. 

4. Address on Temperance, by Dr. Channing. 

For a merely nominal price, the following : 

5. "How we got our Church Temperance Society," by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett. 

6. "The True Helpers Trying," with a story by Miss Elizabeth 
Phelps. 

J7. Temperance Services and Hymns. 

8. Membership Cards and Pledges. 

9. A Lesson Manual (in preparation). 

The object of the Unitarian Church Temperance S ciety 
is not merely to organize branch temperance societies, but 
rather U» encourage temperance work by and through Unita- 
rian churches. Any work that is being done for temperance 
through any of the usual channels of church work, by the 
pastor, or by any club or organization within the church; any 
distinctive tendency toward temperance which the work of 
the church assumes, whether with or without a special tem- 
perance organization — this is what the U. C. T. S. wants to 
.encourage and to know about. There is a chance for every 
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active church to focus some of its special work upon temper- Tthey go. So the art lover peers about curiously in the Elbridge 



ance. What is your church doing in your community to en- 
courage temperance ? Send your answer to Unity, or to Rev. 
J. L. Marsh, Winchester, Mass., the secretary of the above 
society. w 

Last week we printed Mr. Lea.ned's admirable paper that 
was given before the Sunday-school Institute, recently held in 
this city and already noticed. Tnis week we print the paper 
of Mr. Beavis, which unfortunately did not reach Chicago in 
time for the institute. But such suggestions as this paper con- 
tains are never too late, and we earnestly commend it not only 
to Unity Club workers, but to all those who are interested in 
the intellectual life, which is a necessary part of the spiritual 
life. When we remember Huxley's lay sermons, Kingsley's 
Town Geology, and the great amount of healthy work 
Thomas Hughes and such men as these just mentioned have 
done in England, in the way of arousing an interest in scien- 
tific studies among the workingmen and women of England, 
we can but feel that we are far behind them in this matter in 
America. The Agassiz Association hints at what might be 
done. Why should not every Unity Club have a Science 
Section, and every church have in it somewhere a cabinet of 
natural curiosities and specimens collected by the boys and 
girls of the parish? Then the preacher would more often find 
"sermons in the stones" and read from the book that is in the 
running brook. 



The New Art Museum. 

Our city has at last a new museum of fine arts, located in 
the handsome building on the corner of Michigan avenue and 
Van Buren street, and we cannot pass without mention the 
fine loan collection of paintings there exhibited by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, together with other permanent and loan 
collections. It is needless to add that the elegant structure 
(with its fine view over the lake), now the permanent home of 
the Art Museum, by its arrangement and fittings enhances 
incalculably the interest of the pictures and statuary therein 
displayed. As productive of several important results, this 
new departure may be considered a notable one to all art 
lovers. A permanent collection, free to all every Saturday, 
it becomes the parent and educator of a strong and true art 
instinct among the people ; it does already, and will more and 
more offer models for the best effort among artists, and thus 
by conferring benefits enrich itself; and it will ultimately 
raise up patrons for struggling painters. The first necessity 
to a noble art, it may easily be seen, is material prosperity 
to feed it, since art is always a luxury. The necessary wealth 
Chicago has, but her citizens have heretofore, with a few ex- 
ceptions, lacked that interest which not only appreciates fine 
p \intings and statuary, but seeks them, making artists con- 
scious that they are a needed element. They will in future 
feel this need, and needs once felt, is it not astounding how 
rapidly nature supplies them ? When shall we begin to realize 
the magnificent latent forces all about us, only awaiting the 
spring-time of favorable sentiment. Chicago's art instinct 
need no longer remain latent. 

There are several attitudes from which an art collection 
may be viewed. In technical art journals, properly from the 
stand-point of the studio ; in general literary circles they can 
be truly seen only from the standpoint of the masses, as they 
appeal to the popular heart and not to the trained artist. 
This latter coigne of vantage we take. We are pleased, each 
one of us, as we pass from room to room to note, although 
untutored, how much we may learn from even a cursory glance 
into the seventeen different galleries. We mark, first, on 
passing about on the ground floor, the gradual evolution of 
art. There is a strange fascination about the development 
of anything. As children, how eagerly we watched the 
growth of peas or beans germinating in a glass of water. 
With what infinite delight do older children mark the devel- 
opment of their own human nestlings from infancy to baby- 
dom (the ah-goo-ing, cooing age), and from babydora to the 
wee toddlers, always trudging merrily about, chattering as 



G. Hall collection of Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture, noting 
the straight, square, stiff figures of 800 or 900 B. C, and, then, 
with a sort of tremor of delight, gazes upon the early Greek 
sculpture of a later date. Ah, here is grace, symmetry of 
form and rounded curves of beauty ! On into another gal- 
lery and we are among the works of the masters, and with 
what a sense of vindication of race development do we see a 
new beauty, the human element, the soul manifesting itself 
with more and more grandeur. The Assyrians seemed not to 
know of human tears, transfiguring love, or divine aspiration, 
but at last it shines forth — the god in man. In passing, with 
what a wondering glance does the eye compare Bologna's 
"Mercury," all lightness and motion, balancing on the tip of 
a single member, with Angelo's noble " Prisoner," massive, 
powerful, full of sorrow; for Michael Angelo marks the cul 
mination of the human interest in art. 

Finding we must hasten, we pass hurriedly through the E. 
B. Washburne, into the Loan collection. A few of these we 
have already seen, the familiar "Yoseraite" of Bierstadt 
even now with suspended breath, and among others "A 
Sacristy in Arragon," by William T. Dannat. This has, it 
seems, been much criticised, but, spite of the severe surround- 
ings and bare background, we cannot but regard it, with that 
figure of the stolid, bigoted, arrogant, animal-faced priest, 
as a most eloquent and impressive sermon against Catholicism. 
Turning from this, the eye falls upon Lorado Taft's "Moll 
Pitcher," — a fine figure of a peasant girl, strong featured, a 
bold, independent defiance in the lifted head, level glance 
and firmly planted feet. There is at once grace, strength and 
motion in it. But to the Loan collection of paintings, filling 
in all six galleries. The most satisfactory reflection upon 
viewing these is, that one receives an excellent notion of the 
best modern art, and of its prevailing characteristics. One 
painting from any master hand is gratifying, but with a half 
dozen or more we learn to individualize and love the work 
of the artist. The same tender, characteristic touches we 
trace with delight in each new painting, and with joy recog- 
nize them as we would the loved face of a friend. And to 
know our friend — ah yes ! we must know his limitations. 
So with the artists, we see their lower levels, and all the better 
understand their inspired moments. Thus with the master 
spirits in this Loan collection. We learn to long for them. He 
who views the paintings with any sort of care or interest will 
feel that he knows and loves peculiarly the work of Charles 
H. Davis, William M. Hunt, Fuller, Diaz, Dupr6, Daubigny, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Corot, Millet, Breton and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, but especially the productions of the first two (our 
countrymen) and the last four. 

One can but note in this exhibition the marked excellence 
of the French artists. As one young man tersely put it: 
11 Those French fellows, they carry everything before them." 
And it is a remarkable fact that, spite of our traditional notion 
of French superficiality, coolness and sham sentiment, we 
find the Frenchman taking the first place in modern schools 
of art, not only for the grace, sensuous beauty, and marvel- 
ous flesh tints of a Bougereau, as in " The Bather," but also for 
strong feeling and nobility of conception. There is a strange 
sense of being spiritually upborn as we look upon Corot 's 
landscapes, with those vast over-arching skies, that etherial, 
tremulous foliage, almost the embodiment of spirit, and 
the tender air of mystery penetrating even into the deep 
shadows, as in " The Flute Player." The same qualities we 
find emphasized in the work of his pupil, Charles H. Davis, 
until, working out from under the shadow of the master spirit, 
he strikes the key-note of his own individuality in that unique 
and beautiful thing, " Sundown," or the "First Snow," — the 
few bare trees outlined against a clear, faintly-tinted wintry 
sky, the snow-clad hillside with bare, brown brush protruded 
here and there — nothing more, but the strange intensity of 
feeling pervading all.* 

But any detailed mention would be impossible, so we will 
speak of only four or five noble pictures not to be passed by : 
Outin's " Sale of the Pet Lamb;" Millet's " The Spaders " 
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and " Bringing Home the New-born Calf ;" Jules Breton's 
"Song of the Lark;" and Dante Gabriel Rossetti's " Beata 
Beatrix." The two by Millet have the artist's characteristic 
merits, and bespeak, in the first, all the sadness, the gloom, 
the pathos, which the peasant painter appreciated and inter- 
preted in peasant life ; in the second, the same sympathetic 
touch, with a little more brightness — simple ecstacy over the 
new-comer — but the same mystery, as in the grave background. 
Picture to yourself a young girl, the head uplifted, one arm 
bearing a scythe, as if for action, suddenly transfixed, the lips 
parted, eyes dilated, whole attitude intense, as of one expe- 
riencing some strange new delight, and you have Breton's 
" Song of the Lark;" the rare atmosphere, the fiery orb just 
sinking beneath the horizon, the wide stubble field — all add- 
ing that sympathetic touch which makes the figure instinct 
with life and soul. But note the large canvas in the farther 
corner of the room. The representation is a woman's face, 
the features outlined with almost transparent clearness and 
delicacy — so does the soul seem to breathe through them — 
the rich auburn hair touched with golden light like an aureole, 
the soft radiance of color pervading the face, the rapt air, the 
drooping eye, — it is Beatrice, divinely beautiful, just at the 
moment of the parting of soul and body. The whole is inex- 
pressibly affecting : every detail, the large folded hands upon 
which the poppy has fallen, the warm glow, the bright bird 
nipping the deadly stem, Love and Dante in the background 
— all just the right concomitants to make " Beata Beatrix " 
what it is — the most marvelous mingling of the modern and 
mediaeval spirit in just the right proportions, without detri- 
ment to either. 

We cannot conclude without a word of Annie Shaw, who 
died so recently, and much of whose admirable work is on 
exhibition here. Of the broad school, she was strong, origi- 
nal, and thoughtful in her work, never treating anything but 
with the reverent love of nature so quickly manifested in an 
artist's canvas, as in that simple but sturdy picture of "The 
Oak," or " The Rest," with its single splendid tree-trunk and 
harmonious tones. Could she have lived, she would, with 
such a beginning, have done no other than a noble work, and 
helped to distinguish an American School. 

Of some of the Century drawings, Low's " Lamia " and 
the Gibson collection, we can only say that they will richly 
repay examination, being marked by a fine freedom of spirit 
and grace which seems to make itself only the more deeply 
felt in the pure black and white. Even they seem to have 
caught that spirit of faint imaginings, that strange, powerful 
mystery, which so distinguishes the finer modern art. Sug- 
gestiveness has always marked the richest fancy of the poets, 
and we learn every day more and more that the great law of 
power in art, in life, in character, demands that in all there 
shall be an innermost holy of holies, into* which but one may 
enter. The Infinite Goodness is the great Unrevealed. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 
An Undeveloped Side of Unity Club Work. 

A PAPER PREPARED FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE HELD 
AT CHICAGO NOVEMBER I, 1887. 

When I think of the excellent work done by our various 
Unity Clubs scattered throughout the land, with their multi- 
plied activities energizing the intellectual life of the young 
and old,how can I dare assert " Here lies an untrodden path," 
or, "Behold yonder an insufficiently cultivated field." So, 
prepared myself for the storm of criticism which I feel sure 
must follow, I shall endeavor to indicate a field of magnificent 
proportions, which, it seems to me, has been somewhat 
neglected by our noble army of Unity Club cultivators. 

A circular letter from the executive committee of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs says it is the duty of the 
church "to utilize and consecrate the forces of culture," and 
another circular letter gives us a programme of the great lines 
of thought, along which it is hoped our Unity Clubs may 



work, as they strive for this improvement. Now, I think a 
careful reading of this programme will show which depart- 
ment we are prone to neglect — the undeveloped side of 
Unity Club work. Here are to be found seven branches of 
study devoted especially to the fieids of literature and science, 
all admirable in themselves, but observe the disproportionate 
arrangement: five distinctively literary studies, while natural 
science is accorded the position corresponding only to one of 
the five subdivisions. Poetry, fine arts, fiction, history, 
biography — all are of absorbing interest and inestimable 
value : but if belles-lettres is of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify our studying it in detail, why not also science? What 
would be thought if we granted but one department to polite 
literature, and then selected for our more especial attention 
five great branches of natural science, as geology, zoology, 
botany, chemistry, and microscopy ? May we not say, then, 
that the study of natural science is the undeveloped side of 
Unity Club work ? Is there nol some danger of our clubs 
becoming distinctively literary societies ? Is there not also 
great danger of our exaggerating the importance of fiction 
and poetry, aud of book knowledge generally, to the dispar- 
agement of more essential things, a knowledge of facts con- 
cerning the material world we live in ? For example, twenty 
people occupy their study hours for an entire winter in an 
exhaustive investigation of tlje works of some novelist or 
poet. Now, with the exception of one or two master minds, 
tell me honestly, do you think there has ever been a poet or 
novelist to whom we can afford to give such especial attention, 
while the field of scientific thought, so vast and fascinating, 
still lies unexplored before us? Let us beware of mental 
epicureanism — a state of mind in which we crave only the 
most highly seasoned delicacies, carrying with them the seeds 
of effeminacy — while we avoid with repugnance the substan- 
tial food which is essential to intellectual virility. 

I hope it is not necessary for me here to enter upon an 
elaborate defense against the charge of " soullesBness " and 
lack of appreciation of fiction and poetry. I simply say we 
too frequently reverse the natural order of things and 
become intemperate in the use of our " continued 
stories " and "sweet poesy." If, in the course of the com- 
ing winter, I read ten novels and one volume of natural 
science, I shall make the same mistake in the utilization of 
cultural forces, that the gourmand makes in his comprehen- 
sion of the rules of physiology and hygiene, by eating ten . 
mince pies to one potato. When the printing press was 
invented, some good souls declared it to be the work of the 
devil, and when we contemplate the appalling amount and 
character of the fictitious literature which leaves the presses 
each year, we are led to think they were not so very far astray 
in their statements; for, though the " Prince of the powers of 
darkness" may have had nothing to do with inventing the 
printing press,* he recognized at once the value of the discov- 
ery, and the devil has worked it with great assiduity since its 
introduction. You may have already observed that it has 
ever been characteristic of the party just mentioned, when 
unable to make men wicked, to turn his entire attention to 
making them weak. In his policy weakness is the next best 
thing to wickedness. At present it seems as though we were 
becoming a nation of novel readers. There are very few 
children of fifteen years of age who have not read at least one 
hundred works of fiction. This is certainly a serious state of 
affairs, and it behooves us to seek a remedy, and the remedy 
lies, I think, in a partial emancipation from books. Appre- 
ciating the greatness of the blessing in general, we must at the 
same time admit that the world is cursed with books. Our 
knowledge is too frequently nothing but book knowledge — 
our education book education. We have depended too much 
on our books. We have made the mistake of supposing them 
to be the fountains of knowledge when*they are in truth but 
the storehouses. If we would have our children really edu- 
cated we must get them away from books to a great extent. 
They must study the world itself. They must learn " things," 
not "about things." In this much needed emancipation 
from books science shall be our leader and savior. Here we 
find ourselves in a realm where the book is no longer king. 
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Nature is the noblest of teachers, but the earnest student must 
not depend upon any high priest for his knowledge of her 
"holy of holies. 1 ' He must be his awn high priest. Here 
then opens for our Unity Clubs an undeveloped field, and one 
which it seems impossible to work too much. Let there be 
no Unity Club without its adjunct in the nature of an associa- 
tion for the study of natural science, which shall be intended 
primarily for the boys and girls. Let us strive to have our 
young people do less novel reading and to learn some of the 
myriad mysteries of plant and animal life. Get them into the 
habit of attending service in that glorious temple where " ser- 
mons in stones" shall be preached to them, and then it will 
be but rarely you will hear them making excuses for " staying 
away from church." G^ve them an inkling of that wondrous 
library where are " books in the running brooks," and you 
shall soon find them developing a taste which scorns the 
improbable namby-parabyism of the average juvenile novel. 
Certainly we cannot employ ourselves in a nobler work than 
this of instilling into the minds of the young this thirst for a 
closer communion with nature, and stimulating in them an 
ambition to enter her infinite laboratory, and there to learn 
of God, not by what rnen say about Him, but by being near 
Him while he works. 

There is in this country at present an association for the 
advancement of science, intended especially for the benefit of 
the young, which is so admirable in its nature and organiza- 
tion that I am persuaded our Unity Clubs can do nothing bet- 
ter than to work along the same line and even under the same 
name. I refer to the " Agassiz Association," which now has 
over 900 Chapters, and which ought to be represented in 
every Unitarian Church in the land. Of the many educa- 
tional associations for independent study, this is the only one 
dealing exclusively with natural science, devoting itself prin- 
cipally to the scientific education of young people. In its 
method of work it endeavors to embody the spirit of that 
noble teacher whose name it bears, — that is, the study of 
science by means of actual acquaintance with natural objects 
themselves, rather than by printed representations and de- 
scriptions of them. 

To give you some idea of the amount of real work which 
boys and girls will do in such an association, I will, if you 
please, refer to our own Chapter in Iowa City. It is composed 
of twenty-two members, ranging in age from fourteen years 
upward. They hold weekly meetings, which are conducted 
entirely by officers elected from among themselves, in accord- 
ance with regular parliamentary usage. The evening's pro- 
gramme is usually the reading of short, original papers on 
various scientific topics previously assigned, in notes concern- 
ing any unusual natural phenomena which may have come 
under the personal observation of members (as, for example, , 
the discovery of some bird rarely seen in the locality, or hith- 
erto unknown trait of some animal), and in the presentation 
and description, if possible, of specimens from the animal, 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms. Occasionally the Chapter 
indulges in what is known as a field-meeting, which is a com- 
bination of picnic with scientific work for the benefit of the 
Chapter. It is at such times and in the individual excursions 
that the specimens are chiefly gathered for the enlargement of 
the cabinet. During the past year the aggregate number ot 
miles traveled on foot in these individual excursions amounted 
to over 600, and as a result of their labors some 500 speci- 
mens, geological, botanical and ornithological, were added to 
the cabinet. This can be taken, I believe, as a fair sample 
of the work which is being carried on by the 900 Chapters in 
the United States. It is a work so important in its nature, so 
far-reaching in its scope, that it must appeal irresistibly to all 
thoughtful people, and demand especial attention from Unity 
Club workers. 

Is it not then reasonable to urge that no matter how much 
scientific work may be done by the regular Unity Club, there 
should also be as an adjunct to it, a society for young people 
having for its sole aim the study of natural objects. And as 
such an annex would be practically an "Agassiz Associa- 
tion," why should we not go a step farther and make it so in 



name? Wherever there is a Unitarian church there should be 
a Unity Club, and wherever such a club exists there should 
also be a Chapter of the "Agassiz Association," independent 
in its lines of work, but looking up to the maturer society 
for its moral inspiration and support. Is not this an inviting 
as well as an undeveloped field of work into which we may enter 
with zest, wgrking joyously for the children of to-day — the 
men of to-morrow — and at the same time keeping green the 
memory of one who was so strong in our own cherished 
faith ? To labor with unceasing activity to turn the minds 
ot the young into channels of scientific investigation, should 
be considered as a sacred duty by every friend of a broad and 
liberal Christianity. Science is the great liberalizer. As 
the child studies land and sea and sky, he will by insensible 
degrees grow into the realization of the essential truths of 
ethics and religion, naturally developing a faith of broad 
proportions because of the very breadth of the universe with 
which he has become acquainted. He will be charitable to all 
others, even the most ignorant and superstitious, for he will 
have discovered that the lexicon of science does not contain 
the word "insignificant;" while the facts of retribution, the 
certainty and severity of punishment, the oneness o( creation 
and the all-enfolding providence of God, will be taught him 
with a clearness vainly looked for in the verbiage of book 
theologians. Some form of monism has ever been the teach- 
ing of the world's greatest philosophers. It is to be found 
in the mysticism of ancient Egypt and Hindoostan. Socrates 
and his great pupil felt the truth of the universal soul, and 
what these mystics and transcend en talists grasped intuitively, 
the modern scientist can practically prove. 

"Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things," 
said Paul 1,800 years ago, and the best sermons from that 
text are to-day preached by chemistry and biology. 

Teach the boys and girls natural theology in a natural way 
and their faith shall be so established as to place them be- 
yond fear of danger from the subtleties of the dialectician. Go 
with them into field and forest, and strive to impress upon them 
the conception of that sublime law of evolution which makes its 
influence felt throughout all things, animate and inanimate. 
Let them but gain a just comprehension of this law and we 
need have no fear for the future. This law of eternal ex- 
pansion is so wonderful, so sublime, that as we study it we 
find ourselves gradually drawn from the contemplative to the 
worshipful attitude. Show its existence and you prove the 
eventual triumph of good. It is the keystone in the rainbow 
arch of hope spanning that awful gulf of mystery, which opens 
wide and deep 'twixt humanity and God. 

Arthur Beavis. 



Nature's Undertone. 

All through the day and night I heard a note 

Of melody, in countless changes run; 

From every flower blooming in the sun, 

From air, and rock, and stream it seemed to float. 

4 

In lonely wood and dell, the strain was stirred 
To deeper harmony, until it swayed 
My life with all the feeling thus betrayed 
By Nature's songs, without the written word. 

Soul-sanctified, we heed this undertone, 
Swelling its note in ceaseless ebb and flow — 
God's symphony to move in fervent glow 
Each heart, that draws still nearer to His own. 

Virginia G. Ellard. 

" Our Heredity From God."* 

It is not often that a writer on the scientific philosophy of 
the day chooses so religious a title as the above. "Our 
Heredity from God " is an expression that describes both the 
spirit and outcome of Mr. Powell's book. The author frankly 

* Our Heredity from God. Consisting of Lectures on Evolution. By K . P. Powell. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, pp. 41$. Price, $1.76, 
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explains his purpose in his preface and says he shall be disap- 
pointed if he has not assisted in defining the positive tenden- 
cies of evolution, deeming nothing less true than that it 
rests on a basis either of materialism or agnosticism. " The 
vestibule of this study — perhaps of all study — is apparently 
agnostic, but I rest peacefully in the conviction that the end 
is the embrace of God." 

It is not easy to give an outline of a book like this, written 
in a concise, yet most readable style, with quotable passages 
on every page, and carrying a learned argument from chapter 
to chapter, every link of which it seems necessary to preserve 
in order to understand the whole. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first contains the leading arguments for 
evolution, classified under eight heads, forming the titles to as 
many chapters. Here the question of the " Unity of Nature" 
is discussed, together with the general theory of development, 
supported by the three arguments drawn from geography, 
geology and anatomy. The concluding lecture in Part I. is 
taken up with an exposition of the principle of degeneration. 
We are told that the first condition of degeneration is not 
reversion but perversion of aim. " The evil'man does not go 
back on the line of his animal heredity, but turns aside into 
paths that are neither human nor animal. 1 - Part II. aims " to 
show the commonalty of life between all creatures." Four 
lectures are given to this portion of the book, that entitled 
" Wanted Adam !' being taken up with a discussion of the 
date and manner of man's appearance on earth. Part III. 
considers the problem of evolution after man is reached, and 
it is here that the reader, chiefly interested in the moral and 
spiritual aspects of the new philosophy, will most eagerly 
turn, and he will be well repaid. The tones of the preacher 
are heard all through Mr. Powell's book, warning, rebuking, 
and repeating the call to righteousness ; but in the concluding 
part, under the inspiration of s«ich topics as " Jesus, the 
Christ of Evolution," "Is the Golden Rule Workable?" 
" Ethics the Aim of Evolution," the preacher is on his 
native heath. Under the second of these topics the writer 
enumerates those factors in modern social life which tend to 
degeneration. Noting the waste, loss and destruction that 
everywhere wait on results, he concludes there is "no argu- 
ment stronger against the theory of an absolute Creator than 
the imperfection of everything." The hope, as .well as the 
truth of evolution, lies in the fact of a continual, if slow, 
progress. " The quality of the world is not determined by 
its perfectness or its imperfectness, but by its tendencies," In 
the final chapter the author talks about " That Last Enemy, 
Death." He has shown us that the aim of evolution is always 
ethical, even among nature's lowest forms, in that through 
all her periodicity nature cherishes "a certain, most posi- 
tive, progressive purpose," a purpose also defined as intelligent 
will. " There is a persistency in the universe that does not fail. 
In the world at large it appears as function or organism; in man 
as character." By virtue of this supremacy of character man 
has become co-worker with God, standing in " personal, pur- 
posive relations with the Supreme Purpose, which relations 
constitute the basis of perpetuated individuality." Mr. Pow- 
ell's last word is one of hope, but not of too easy encourage- 
ment. He hopes he has left his reader hungry, as he found him, 
for hunger is "the beatitude of all existence . . . underlying all 
growth, all joy and all progress." I have used Mr. Powell's own 
language, so far as possible, to explain his thought ; but there 
are a few passages I should like to add just for their quotable- 
ness. " Nowhere in nature has there been as much parasitic 
life as among human beings." Righteousness comes only as a 
result of right choices; it is nothing else than a result; it is 
uncreatable. " " The real value of all creeds and systems is 
in mental gymnastics." "I can no more conceive a begin- 
ning of morals than a beginning of matter and motion. ' "Char- 
acter, like energy, is cosmical." Speaking of the shells which 
certain animals make for themselves, he calls them the first 
creeds. " But no globerina was ever fool enough to build a 
shell it could neither enlarge nor get out of. Man only builds 
a shell which he fills, and then refuses to feed farther." 

Celia Pabkjbr Woolley. 



The Queer Doctrines of My Friend. 

I have a friend who holds to some queer doctrines. He 
does not teach these doctrines from a pulpit, nor a rostrum, 
nor an editorial chair. He has a very queer way indeed of 
teaching these queer doctrines. He simply keeps them in 
his heart and lives them. You will call on him some fine 
morning and find him busy at his work. He will greet you 
warmly and talk with you on any subject, but he will not 
mention his doctrines. And yet you shall be most elo- 
quently exhorted and taught by him. An atmosphere of sin- 
cerity surrounds him, and you become impressed with the 
earnestness and reality of life. You catch no tone of flip- 
pancy which would lead you to suspect that he estimates life 
and duty at a low rate. You watch him blacking his stove — 
for he lives alone in a tumble-down house and does his own 
domestic work — and you shall see that he touches it reverently, 
as a devotee would touch the altar. He is an artist, is my 
friend of the queer doctrines, and made his reputation at 
portrait painting ; but he found that the world would not 
love his best work, and so he has laid down his brushes, -and 
paints no more save for a friend who loves truth and beauty. 
But he says the world shall see that he can do other things 
well, and so when he blacks his stove he uses the coarse 
brush as he would one of badger's hair, and touches the stove 
as reverently and earnestly as he would touch a canvas. He 
finishes that work with all the honesty he would bestow upon a 
portrait, and says queerly that the gods care not what a man 
does, but how he does it. It is not the picture or the stove 
that is the end of his work, but the growth of the soul through 
that labor. Again, you may take him when he is kneading 
the dough for his bread. With sleeves rolled up he is putting 
his soul as well as his hands into the work, and when the loaf 
is done he says it nourishes soul as well as body. He holds 
that no food is so sweet as that prepared with his own hands 
and often one will find him mopping his garret. He believes 
that one who can mop a floor well may be as great as another 
who sits in the councils of state or conducts vast enterprises to 
success. 

He holds a gospel of simplicity of life, earnestness and 
honesty of purpose. He is a thorough idealist in philosophy, 
and the usages of society are to him vain and meaningless. 
He is a non-conformist, like Thoreau, who is one of his ideal 
men. He eats the plainest of food, wears clothes which are 
plain to shabbiness, but which let through their tatters some 
gleams of the soul within. His favorite authors are Plato and 
Emerson, and the philosophical poets like Goethe. He is a 
lover of the subtle and transcendental philosophy of the Hin- 
dus, and some of the Oriental poets are his delight His 
life is quiet and secluded. His household work, his violin, 
his books, engage the most of his time. He often does a job 
of carpenter work, or plastering, or blacks a stove for a neigh- 
bor, and thus earns an occasional dollar for his household 
expenses. His most steadfast companion is a kitten, which he 
cares for with all the affection of a loving nature. He is vis- 
ited by only a few of the villagers, for his austere lite and 
manners do not attract any save those rare spirits who can 
look through the rude outer husk and see the kernel of worth 
within. His whole life is in full keeping with his philosophy. 
He says that we have precepts enough, and talkers enough and 
to spare, and that it is time we began to live our philosophy and 
teach by deeds instead of creeds. He holds that the tongue 
is but a. small part of the man, and that it should not be 
weighted with the whole burden of his philosophy ; but that the 
whole man should be permeated with truth, and every part 
and organ preach it by divine action. And so this friend of 
mine lives in his garret and strives to live divinely. His doc- 
trines are not heard, but seen; not spoken or written, but 
lived. And whether they be true or false will be shown when 
the scroll of his life is read by the recording angel who bal- 
ances every man's account. s. L. 



Not only cunning casts in clay ! 

Let Science prove we are, and then 

What matters Science unto men ? — Tennyson, 
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THE UNIY CLUB. 



Thomas Carlyle. 

" A trip-hammer with an jEolian attachment. "- 
First Evening. 



Emerson. 



i. Quotations; biographical or autobiographical. 

%, Biographical sketch of Carlyle. 

3. Outline of the essay on Burns, to the paragraph begin- 
ning "But to leave the mere literary character of Bums," etc. 

Conversation, — Instance books that Carlyle would call 
"lives];" others that he would call biographies? Which 
tragedy was the greater, the life of Burns or the life of Napo- 
leon ? Cf. Matthew Arnold's remarks on the sincerity of 
Burns, in the introduction to Ward's British Poets. Name 
Carlyle's three conditions of poetry. Do you like this esti- 
mate of Keats ? Which song of Burns's is your favorite ? 
Second Evening. 

1. Quotations from the Burns essay. 

2. Outline to complete the essay. 

Conversation. — Can you answer Carlyle's questions in the 
fifth paragraph of the essay, applying them to Burns ? What 
was the effect of society on Burns? Of Burns on society? What 
was "The New Light Priesthood?" Do you agree with 
Carlyle, when he asserts that Burns, with an university edu- 
cation, would have changed the entire course of British 
poetry ? Do you wish he had had that chance ? What is 
our debt to Burns? Was there not, as Professor Shairp says 
in his essay on Carlyle, something of Burns's self-conscious 
assertion in Carlyle himself? How? 

3. Readings from poems of Burns. 

Essay on "Characteristics." — All the class are supposed to 
read the entire essay before the first evening, to select some 
notable or characteristic sentence to be given in the class, and 
to do as much supplementary reading as possible. Besides 
the helps in the Carlyle biographies and correspondence, advan- 
tage may be taken of such essays as those by Emerson, Lowell 
(in " Study Windows''), Taine, Professor Shairp and many 
others. Number the paragraphs. 

Third Evening. 

1. Quotations. 

2. Analysis of the essay to paragraph 13. 

3. Analysis to paragraph 27, "But leaving this, let us 
rather look within." 

helps to study. 

Paragraph 4 Compare Helen Hunt's poem, "Joy," which 
was a favorite with Emerson. 

Paragraph 5. Illustrate the comparison between the demon- 
strator and the artist. Does not the poet's instinct often pre- 
cede the philosopher's reasoning? Have not poets recog- 
nized as spiritual truth that which has been afterwards formu- 
lated by scientists as natural law ? Were Goethe and Emer- 
son forerunners of Darwin and Spencer ? Michael Angelo's 
instinct for beauty gave us the dome of St. Peter's. Later 
it was discovered by a mathematician that this arch of the 
greatest beauty is also the arch of the greatest strength. 

6. " Genius is always a secret to itself." Is this 1 
true? What of Goethe? 

7. " The man of logic and the man of insight." Can you 
substitute for this " the man of theology and the man of re- 
ligion?" 

Paragraphs 10 and 11. Carlyle's Age of Heroism, when 
was it ? His Age of Moral Philosophy? 

Paragraph 15. Read the poem by Emma Lazarus, if you 
can find it, on the Idea, which moulded the Grecian, the 
Roman and the Hebrew races. It was first published in 
Harper's Magazine, 

Paragraph 22. When do you think that intellect has ad- 
vanced most rapidly ? Which invention was greatest, glass 
or spectacles? 

Paragraphs 25 and 26. Is it true that poor men are now 
poorer than ever? Was it true in England? Compare 
Ruskin's intolerance of "modern improvements." Does 
this feeling of discontent come from the same causes in the 



always 



two men ? Did the poor of other times ever find a spokes- 
man? 

Fourth Evening. 

1. Quotations. 

2. Analysis of essay to paragraph 44, " From this stunning 
hubbub." 

3. Analysis of the rest of the essay. 

helps to study. 

Unconscious spontaneity is the characteristic of all right 
performance. Is it better, then, to do right from impulse than 
after a struggle for principle ? Are the noblest deeds done 
from impulse ? Can one have noble impulses after choosing 
lower things? Will there always be a struggle of some kind? 
" Always nearer, never near, to God ?" 

28. Is this the spirit of Emerson's Divinity School Address, 
" Churches are not built on the principles of Jesus, but on 
his tropes." Does the world disentangle the religion which 
Jesus followed from the religion which takes Jesus as its 
object ? 

Paragraphs 29 and 30. Where and how do reviewers and 
critics really help ? (Read Cooke's preface to "Poets and 
Problems.") 

33. " The Nature of all Life Movement." If it be recur- 
ring stages of convalescence and relapse, where is the evolu- 
tion ? Which is truer, dissolution and evolution, or disso- 
lution in evolution ? 

35. Have we to-day this age of metaphysics? 

44. Friedrich Schlegel and Thomas Hope — wbo were they, 
and what was their philosophy ? 

49. " No good that is possible but that shall one day be 
real." Read Browning's " Abt Vogler." 

54. Is this your definition of a free-thinker? 

Why has it been said that this essay contains the essence of 
all that Carlyle has written? Characterize the essay for 
yourself, and is it a note of depression or of encouragement 
to you? Does "The Everlasting Yea " of Carlyle fill him 
with peace, as it did Emerson? Why not? For which is 
Carlyle most remarkable, his greatness of thought or his 
depth of feeling ? That is, does he think most or feel most ? 

Essay on Burns, — Let the quotations be short and 
characteristic. Bring in questions and helps from other 
sources whenever possible. For instance, read other essays 
and poems on Burns; such as the chapter in Shairp's "As- 
pects of Poetry," the poems by Whittier, Lowell, and others. 
As introductory to the study of the Burns essay, read the 
following poems of Burns : " The Cotter's Saturday Night ;" 
"The Wounded Hare;" "To a Mountain Daisy;" " To a 
Field Mouse;" "Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots;" "To 
The Unco Guid;" "To The Devil;" " Mary Morrison ;" 
Parting song to Clarinda — " Ae Fond Kiss ;" " My love is like 
a Red, Red Rose ;" " Duncan Grey ;" " A Man's a Man for a' 
That." 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



The World to Cot/ie. By William Burnet Wright. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 307. 

The author of this volume says that in his selection of the 
sermons composing it he has carefully avoided all which treat 
of questions in debate, and has chosen those which depend for 
such force as they have upon principles acknowledged by the 
universal Christian conscience as true. Some of the most in- 
teresting of the twenty discourses are those upon " The Model 
Church," "What Must I Do to be Saved," "Easter," 
" Flower Sunday," " Decoration Day," " Harvest Sunday," 
"Christmas." The sermons are practical, elevated in »one, 
and quite liberal in spirit. 

Wit % Wisdom and Beauties of Shakespeare. Edited by Clarence 
Stuart Ward. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
i6mo, pp. 188. Price, $1.25. 

This dainty little book is most attractive in appearance. It 
is put up in blue cloth, with full gilt edges and light gilt lines 
on upper side of cover, and the paper is fine cream woven. 
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The contents answers to the title, and is a collection of the 
finest passages in Shakespeare's best plays. Care has been 
taken to exclude selections from plays where there is any 
doubt of Shakespeare's authorship, and, when needed, the 
context is introduced to set off the true meaning of the quoted 
passages. There is one defect in the book — its lack of page 
references to specific thoughts. Should there be a second 
edition, its value could be greatly enhanced by such topical 
references. This book and the " Wit and Wisdom of George 
Eliot" show what can be done in this line. When shall we 
have the same from Dickens, Holmes, Browning and Charles 
Lamb? We commend the book as a "thing of beauty," 
and a mark of the bookmaker's taste in both literary and 
mechanical work. a. j. r. 

Elements ot Botany. By Edson S. Bastin, A.M., F.R.M.S. Chicago : 
G. P. Engelhard & Co. 

In this text-book of some 282 pages the author, Professor 
Bastin, has used with good results his experience, gained by 
many years spent in teaching botany. The book is divided 
into four parts — namely: Organography, Vegetable Histology, 
Vegetable Physiology, and Vegetable Taxonomy, each part 
being treated very plainly and thoroughly for the necessarily 
limited space devoted to it. A prominent thought of the 
author has been to " make the work teach as much as pos- 
sible by illustrations," of which the book contains nearly 500. 
As is shown by the title, this book is for beginners in the 
study of botany, and to these Professor Bastin has given many 
good words of advice as to the manner in which to use the 
book. He says, " If you study the book only, you will 
almost certainly find it dry and unprofitable ; but if you use 
it as a guide to the study of plants, and study it plant in hand, 
verifying its descriptions by observations of your own, you 
will find the work not only profitable, but intensely interest- 
ing." The practical exercises which have been placed at the 
end of each chapter will be of great help to the student. At 
the end of the book is an extensive glossary of botanical 
terms covering nearly eighteen pages in double columns, 
printed in very fine type. There is also an index of subjects 
and an index of the names of plants. 



THE HOME. 



To one of those dear little girls of old, 

With an innocent heart and an open smile, 

Who knows not the meaning of " flirt " or " style." 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 



A Little Hero. 



Wanted— A Little Girl. 

Where have they gone to — the little girls, 
With natural manners and natural curls, 
Who love their dollies and like their toys, 
And talk of something besides the boys ? 

Little old women in plenty I find, 
Mature in manners and old of mind ; 
Little old flirts who talk of their " beaux," 
And vie with each other in stylish clothes.. 

Little old belles, who, at nine and ten, 
Are sick of pleasure and tired of men, 
Weary of trave's, of balls, of fun — 
And find no new thing under the sun. 

Once, in the beautiful long ago, . 
Some dear little children I used to know ; 
Girls who were merry as lambs at play, 
And laughed and rollicked the livelong day. 

They thought not at all of the "style " of their clothes, 
They nevei imagined that boys were " beaux " — 
" Other girls' brothers " and " mates" were they ; 
Splendid fellows to help them play. 

Where have they gone to ? If you see 
One of them anywhere, send her to me. 
I would give a medal of purest gold 



The little school house stood on a grassy knoll, with wavmg 
fields of grain or wide stretches of prairie on every side. The 
teacher sat reading by an open window, occasionally glancing 
up at the little clock which ticked so loudly in the stillness, 
or looking from the window to listen for the children's voices. 
How long the nooning seemed those sultry days ! It was one 
o'clock at la c t, but not one of the little band was in sight. 
She rang the small bell, but its faint " tinkle-tinkle " did not 
reach half across the stretch of prairie over which her eyes 
wandered. Where could the children be? They had never 
before failed to be back by school-time when they went off" 
flower-hunting. Tired of the solitude, and thinking it time 
the stragglers were recalled, she put on her hat, and taking 
down her parasol from its place, started to meet them. She 
had not gone far before she saw them in the distance. At 
first she could not tell what they were doing, but soon saw 
that they were wading in the big slough. Still watching 
them, she saw signs of something amiss. Could the water 
be deep enough to be dangerous ! As she ran toward them 
some of the little ones saw and came to meet her, pale and 
frightened and gaping for breath. 

"What is the matter?" she asked anxiously, and from 
their mingled answers as she almost flew past them, she gath- 
ered something about "Grace "and "Allie," — "the big 
hole"— and " Jule pulled 'em out." When she reached the 
spot she saw the children were right. There on the grass, 
as if dead, lay her precious little sisters, and gathered about 
them, crying and helpless, was the group of frightened chil- 
dren. Stooping down beside them, she found that they still 
breathed ; so, sending two of the oldest ones to the nearest 
house for help, she dragged the little forms away from the 
water, and sat down by them. She took their poor wet 
heads in her lap, shielding them from the glaring sun with 
her parasol, watching for returning consciousness, and listen- 
ing to the children's account, while she waited for the team 
to come and take them home. 

They had all been wading, with no thought of danger, 
chasing each other about in the water, till Alhe sank out of 
sight. Grace had gone to her as she came up, but instead of 
helping her hr»d gone down with her. They had got into the 
big slough-well. What could they do ? None of them could 
swim, and there was no one near enough to reach them before 
they would drown. But Jule, the little brother, not stopping' 
to think of anything but their danger, rushed in after them 
and somehow got them out ; how he ever did it not even he 
himself could tell, but he felt as if he " had just got to save 
them," so he took hold of them, one at a time, and kicked 
around in the water without touching bottom until he got 
them out. 

It was strange that all three were not drowned, for Jule had 
never learned to swim, and both the girls were larger than 
he. I have thought a great deal about it, for Jule is my own 
little brother, and I cannot see how he kept from sinking with 
thern, unless, in his love and fear for them, he so completely 
forgot about himself and his own danger that it made him 
swim naturally, as little animals do. However, it was a 
pretty big thing for a little eight- year old to do — don't you 
think so? And whether that was what saved those children's 
lives or not, self-forgetfulness— a big word, isn't it?— is a great 
thing, and does wonders. Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 

Youthful Wisdom. 

One day a little girl, about five years old, heard a preacher 
praying most lustily, until the roof fairly rang with the 
strength of his supplications. Turning to her mother, and 
beckoning the maternal ear down to a speaking place, she 
whispered : " Mamma, don't you think that if he lived nearer 
God he wouldn't have to talk so loud?" 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Chicago. — The Union teachers' meeting Mon- 
day noon was led by Mr. Blake, the lesson being 
upon the seventh chapter of Luke. The first in- 
cident recorded here is the healing of the servant 
of the centurion. The faith of this Roman offi- 
cer struck Jesus as wonderful ; this is one of the 
two instances in the Gospels where it is said of 
Jesus that he marveled. The other instance pre- 
sents him as marveling at unbelief among the 
Jews ; here the wonder is at belief in a Roman. 
The distinction between myth and legend was ex- 
plained. A legend incloses a fact, as a leaf or 
bit of wood may be inclosed by an incrustation ot 
limestone ; a myth presents some moral or truth 
in narrative form, but originated in that truth, and 
not in any facts such as the narrative pictures. 
The raising from the dead of the son of the 
widow of Nain was spoken of as a myth. Luke 
means to give an account of a miracle, of a resur- 
rection by the power of a word, just as in Genesis 
the worlds were created by a word. 
— All Souls church has recently opened a very 
good circulating library containing upwards of 
300 volumes, open to the public on the payment 
of ten cents a month. .A reading-room has also 
been opened for the public from 3 : 30 to 9 p. m. 
daily. A series of " Nickel Talks " has also been 
arranged for on Saturday mornings, from 1 1 to 12, 
for the benefit of the children; the same to be 
repeated on Thursday evenings for the benefit of 
the older people. The first will be a series of 
four "Emergency Talks;" or "What to do till 
the Doctor Comes " — by Dr. G. F. Shears, super- 
intendent of the Hahnemann Hospital — beginning 
Saturday, December 10. This congregation recently 
enjoyed a rare treat in listening to a Sunday evening 
lecture from Rabbi Hirsch, on " The Pharisee and 
the Sadducee," and are looking forward with in- 
terest to the coming of Mr. Mangasarian, of Phil- 
adelphia, who is to preach with them on an ex- 
change with their pastor next Sunday, and to lec- 
ture next Monday evening, on "Mohammed, and 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Turks." 
— The Channing Club held its first meeting on the 
30th ult., at the Tremont house. Rev. T. J. Mil- 
sted opened the discussion upon the "The Per- 
sonal Element in Charity," and was followed by 
Joseph Shippen, W. Alexander Johnson, of the 
C. O. S„ Andrew Crawford, Esq., and others. 
Owing to other local attractions or distractions, 
the attendance was not large, but the evening was 
such as to prove the value and service of such an 
organization as the Channing Club. 
— The new movement of the colored people, 
under the name of the Temple church, really the 
Fifth Unitarian church of Chicago, seems to be 
moving quietly on to success. Plans are already 



made and published for a sensible church building, 
with interesting accessories, which, in addition to 
the land, will cost $30,000, and we understand 
one -half of the money is already subscribed. 
Members of this society gave a pleasing concert 
on Friday evening, December 2, at the Third Uni- 
tarian church, in the interests of this building fund, 
and the concert was repeated at All Souls church 
on Wednesday evening last. It can not be men- 
tioned in these columns this week, but Mr. 
Blake wrote of their last week's performance: 
"We had a charming evening with our friends of 
the Fifth Unitarian church of this city, called the 
People's Temple church, and the first African 
Unitarian church in the world. They gave us an 
admirable concert. Our people were greatly 
pleased with it and with them as well as with 
their performance, and gave them a warm per- 
sonal greeting afterward. You will be charmed 
with their entertainment and their presence." 
— Brother Batchelor's face lights up the head- 
quarters at Chicago whenever he is in the city. 
His visits to the western churches are everywhere 
spoken of to his credit, and he >eems to find much 
that gives him joy and hopefulness for our west- 
ern work in these churches. Recently he has 
visited our churches in western Iowa and Kansas, 
and after the Michigan Conference will face east- 
ward for the holidays. 

Philadelphia, Pa.- The exchanges pro- 
jected, the senes of Union meetings, of which one 
has already been held, the establishment of the 
Institute, together with the hearty support wrflch 
has been extended to Unity Journal, which pro- 
poses to be broadly representative of the work 
achieved hereabouts, are proofs of a renewal ot 
the spirit of jointure in the liberal churches of 
this vicinity. To demand, effect, and maintain 
such a fellowship, which would dare include ethi- 
cal, as well as other societies, would testify to the 
performance of a gracious and important duty. 
— Rev. Mr. Longfellow's sermon at Germantown 
made an excellent impression, and will be pub- 
lished. Its radical references to the ethical so- 
cieties were worthy not only of the speaker, but 
of the man for whom he that day substituted. It 
is the foreshadowing of an inevitable union. 
— The quarterly to be issued by the Union of 
Ethical Societies is to have Philadelphia as its 
place of publication, and Miss Charlotte Porter, 
of S hakes f ear cana, and S. B. Weston, as its 
editors. h. l. t. 

Boston, Mass.— Rev. J. Freeman Clarke's 
society has, for the forty -six years of its existence, 
held to the free-pew system, really welcoming 
strangers to their services with a choice of any 
seats in their hired hall of the early days, and in 
their present church. His church has always 
seemed very homelike to new attendants. Fami- 
lies all the year usually occupy the same pews, 
yet are not disturbed if a stranger enters, or even 
for a single Sunday dispossesses their proprietary 
habit. The sexton makes the system work satis- 
factorily, by knowing his business well. Mr. 
Clarke thinks that a society in a large city which 
finds its surroundings changed and its former 
families and pew owners scattered, would still be 
successful by making theirs a people's church, 
with free seats — supporting itself, as his society 
has done, by voluntary subscriptions. He argues 
that all our church rates are voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and that in many churches maintaining 
pew rentals, an annual deficiency of the treasury 
is paid by a voluntary collection from friends 
most able and most interested. e. r. b. 

Certificate of Fellowship.— Mr. Giles B. 
Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich., having presented to the 
Committee on Fellowship, appointed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches, satisfactory assurances of his desire and 
fitness to enter upon the work of the Unitarian 
ministry, we hereby extend to him the hand of 
fellowship, and commend him to the confidence of 
our churches. J. R. Effinger, 

J. C. Learned, 
I. T. Sunderland. 
Committee of Fellowship for the West. 
December 2, 1887. 
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Wiohita, Kan.— Unity Sunday Circle, or- 
ganized by Rev. J. R. Effinger, is growing stead- 
ily, not only in numbers but in hopes and *' great 
expectations." Rev. Enoch Powell, of Topeka, 
has preached three excellent sermons for us, and 
last Sunday gave notice that Rev. N. S. Hoge- 
land, of Greeley, Colo., would be with us to stay, 
and in the near future we hope to build the hand- 
somest church edifice in the " Peerless City." 
The Sunday-school has had only two sessions, bat 
has twenty for a beginning. Mrs. Fannie E. 
Seward is superintendent. Mr. Effinger may well 
be proud of the work he accomplished while here, 
for it was well and faithfully performed. The 
pay was small, but a greater reward is in store for 
him. Our numbers are small, but in "unity" 
there is strength. J. L. Seward. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — Mr. Thayer is preach- 
ing a series of Sunday morning sermons on the 
Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy. The following 
are the subjects : " Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy ; " 
" Trinity in Unity ;" "Inspiration and Revelation;' * 
" Predestination ; " " Atonement ; " " Resurrec- 
tion ; " " Everlasting Retribution ; " " The Assump- 
tions of Catholicism, True and False." 

Jamestown, N. T. — Mr. Hosmer and Dr. 
Townsend exchanged pulpits on Sunday last 
Both spoke twice, morning and evening. Mr. 
Hosmer also lectured to a good audience in Dr. 
Townsend's church on Friday evening on " The 
Crusades." 
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EDITORIAL. 

The editor of the Standard is troubled because Dr. Armi- 
tage, author of a "History of the Baptist," knows what a 
" trump card "is. This Baptist editor does not know what 
it is, nor does "any of his household," he assures us, and 
they are very happy in their agnosticism. 

The UmversaUst tells a good story of the wife of Gen. 
Crook throwing some water-cress out of a car window, while 
traveling through Arizona ; the savory herbs fell into a brook 
and took root, and now cresses grow abundantly in that part 
of the territory. This is the way to civilize the arid territory 
of human nature. Our unconscious planting brings often the 
greatest results. 

It is said that the crisis and change in the French govern- 
ment has had, and will have, a very unfavorable effect upon 
De Lesseps' canal scheme at Panama. Poor De Lesseps I His 
immortality was sure without undertaking this stupendous 
work, the dividing the American continents and uniting the 
two greatest oceans; and yet, somehow, this failure in his old 
age will prevent our feeling his greatness as we should have 
felt it had he rested upon his honors, without undertaking it. 
The case is even worse than that ; his failure involves the loss 
of their hoarded earnings -by many thousands of people in 
France who can ill afford to lose, and we rightly attach blame 
to h im, through whose unwjsdom the inpocent suffer. 

The Christian Union suggests that the time may come when 
in our cities every ward shall have its free library and reading- 
room, just as it now has its free school-house. The expense 
of such libraries would not be great, would be insignificant, 
indeed, compared with that of the schools, and the good done 
would seem to be more immediate, as the reading classes are 
older than the school children. Such libraries, however, 
should be carefully selected and managed; for they could only 
be justified — as, indeed, the public schools are chiefly to be justi- 
fied — as a measure of prudence, economy and self-defense on 
the part of a republican form of government. 

The leading article in the Atlantic for December, written 
by Mr. E. H. House, is entitled " The Thralldorn of Japan," 
which title will doubtless give it a wide reading. We Uni- 
tarians, at any rate, are much interested in Japan just now, 
and hope the United States will do her duty in regard to any 
thralldom under which the Japanese may be suffering. Mr. 
House's article, however, we fear will not make a very favor- 
able impression. He describes real wrongs without doubt; but 
a much simpler and clearer statement of them, with less 
vehemence of argumentation, would surely have produced a 
better effect. 

OuA Methodist friends are the champion financiers of 
Christendom. Is that a compliment ? We do not know. A 
recent number of the Northwestern Christian Advocate speaks 
of a successful dedication of a church in Wisconsin. The 
improvement cost $ 11,000, and on the day of opening 
$8,500 was unprovided for, but a Chicago doctor of divinity 
preached and " managed the finances ;" this secured a sub- 
scription of $6,500, which, with the "better leverage the 
church will have upon the public, leaves matters in a hopeful 
condition." The italics are ours. Is it a "leverage" on 
the purses of the public that the church is to aim at ? The 
same paper speaks enthusiastically of a Chicago pastor, who, 
finding that there would be a $6,000 debt on a new church, 



"proceeded to devise all kinds of partnerships, members* funds, 
Sunday-school syndicates and special class treasurers to assume 
the fag ends of the cost;" and so the church was " presented to 
the Lord " free from debt ! What has that church to say, for 
some time at least, against booms in real estate, bulls on 
board of trade, Standard Oil trusts, monopolies, and sharp 
bargainers in " futures? " The editor prays that this church, 
beautiful in $65,000 cost, may be the "cause of thousands 
walking the streets and boulevards of the New Jerusalem." 

They have been having an interesting case of conscience 
in Dubuque. Some of the leading ladies of that city, who 
are interested in the Iowa Home for the Friendless, have 
been in the habit of giving a ball in support of that institu- 
tion annually. This year a revival was in progress in the 
Evangelical churches, and the time of the ball was postponed 
on that account — giving the revival, as was supposed, time to 
culminate, mature, and reap its fruits. The time, however, 
seems to have been insufficient, and the revival was still in 
progress when the date of the ball approached. The minis- 
ters interested in the .revival offered to raise as much money 
as the ball would probably net the ladies for the Home for the 
Friendless, if the invitations to the dance should be canceled. 
No attention was paid to this offer, and a little later some- 
body else offered the ladies a thousand dollars — much more 
than they would net by their entertainment, if they would 
desist. Then the ladies took the matter into prayerful con- 
sideration; but, with woman's proverbial pluck, they came 
out with a declaration, from which the following sentences 
are quoted: 

•« As a band of Christian women, working for a charitable institution, 
we cannot consistently, or in justice to ourselves, admit or assume, for any 
consideration, that this innocent amusement that We have for years pro- 
vided as a means to help us in support of our charitable work, can be in 
any way inconsistent or detrimental to a Christian life or character. We 
earnestly recommend these young converts ... to lean not on any 
human arm for counsel or support, but, as individuals, to search their own 
consciences! . . . follow its dictates fearlessly and cheerfully." 

An important conference was held in Washington, D. C, 
last week, consisting of leading representatives of the 
Evangelical churches of the country. That they were 
assembled in the interest of high concerns and perplexing 
problems, is evident from the following extract from the call : 
"The Christian church hns not yet fully recognized its relations 
to the entire life of the community and the nation. All 
Christian men, preoccupied with private concerns and over- 
burdened by the demands on their time, are prone to neglect 
the public welfare, and are loath to accept any responsibility 
for existing evils. Denominations and local churches, each 
intent on its own good work, have fallen into a harmful com- 
petition instead of engaging in an intelligent and compre- 
hensive co-operation. Our marvelous material growth and 
the progress of invention have produced new conditions, 
to which business has been quick to adapt its methods. Do 
not important changes in population and in the habits and 
temper of the people require some changes in the methods of 
Christian work? Among the questions to be discussed are 
the following: 1. What are the present perils and oppor- 
tunities of the Christian church and of the country? 2. 
Can any of them be met best by a hearty co operation of all 
Evangelical Christians, which, without detriment to any 
denominational interests, will serve the welfare of the whple 
church ? 3. What are the best means to secure such co- 
operation, and to waken the whole church to its responsibility ? 
This is another significant sign that the trend of though 
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is toward unity. Why draw the line at Evangelical Chris- 
tians ? But it is a great step forward to ignore the smaller 
lines inside. Let the Evangelicals unite ; let the Liberal 
forces unite, and by and by these two alliances will strike 
hands. 

That Jacob Sharp should be at liberty, and Anarchist 
Most behind the bars, will probably be taken as a sign of the 
times by a certain class of foreigners contemplating emigra- 
tion to America — let us at least hope so! And it seems at 
least not unlikely that the same sentiment may have had 
something to do in bringing about the results in the two cases. 
That sentiment may be worded, " Law and order at any rate, 
righteousness and liberty if we can." The sort of liberty 
some classes seem most desirous of finding and enjoying in 
this country, no government can guarantee or maintain. It 
is the sort of liberty looked for by the foreigner in the old 
story, who, met by a furious dog, attempted to pick up a pav- 
ing stone to throw at him, and, the stone remaining firm in 
the pavement, exclaimed : " And you call this a free coun- 
try, with your stones all chained, and your dogs let loose!" 

Tot Interior says that " the Congo Free State bids fair to be . 
almost literally destroyed by the barrels of whisky, and still 
worse forms of spirituous liquors, which the Christian nations 
of Europe are yearly pouring upon the untutored but rum- 
loving people of the great Congo valley." It further says : 
" Two or three years ago 900 barrels of whisky were landed 
on the shores of Madagascar, with a brand which indicated 
that they had come from a professedly Christian nation. 
The authorities of that once heathen nation actually pur- 
chased this cargo of whisky and knocked the bairels in the 
head, that their vile contents might be swallowed up by the 
sand rather than by the people." Surely, how empty a thing 
is the Christian name ever in danger of becoming! And yet 
this same paper sees no hope for the pagan millions, save 
through the name of Jesus Christ ! 

We regret to read in the last number of The Open Court, 
that that paper under its present name and editorship is to be 
discontinued. With Mr. and Mrs. Underwood in charge, 
our neighbor has deserved its name of " Open Court " by the 
fairness and the solidity of its articles ; and, if their " Court " 
must close, we hope the same trained judges will be heard 
from elsewhere, serving their old cause of freedom and char- 
acter in religion. We copy part of their farewell : 

When the editors of The Open Court came west, early in the present 
year, to establish and conduct this journal, they entered upon a work 
which they then hoped would continue many years. Some months pre- 
viously, B. F. Underwood had notified the trustees of The Index, of which 
he had been manager and co editor five years, of his intention to resign 
that position at the end of the year to take charge of the new journalistic en- 
terprise. Subsequently the trustees voted to discontinue The Index, and 
among the considerations which led to the decision was the belief that the 
new paper, under the management announced, would " continue the work 
of The Index," and be not an unworthy successor of that paper. 

Mr. Hegcler had long entertained the thought, and had often mentioned 
to B. F. Underwood, his purpose of founding a liberal journal in the west, and 
had repeatedly expressed the desire that he should have charge of it. Now, 
when the work is but just begun, only a few months from the date of the 
first number, the editors have to announce that this work, so far as their 
connection with the paper is concerned, is at an end. It is sufficient, per- 
haps, to say that the immediate cause of the editors' resignation is Mr. 
Hegeler's expressed desire and purpose to make a place on The Open Court 
for Dr. Paul Cams, who never had, it should here be said, any editorial con- 
nection with the paper, who never wrote a line for it except as a contributor 
and as Mr. Hegeler's secretary, and who was unknown to Mr. Hegeler when 
his contract with the editors was made. To the request that Dr. Cams be 
accepted as an associate editor, the present editors, for good and sufficient 
reasons, have unhesitatingly refused to accede ; and although always willing 
to make concessions when requned in the interests of the paper, a point is 
now reached where they feel compelled b" self-respect to sever all relations 
with this journal rather than yield to Mr. Hegeler's latest requirement. At 
the same time the editors acquit the proprietor of the paper of any inten- 
tional injustice in this matter, and appreciate his high purpose in founding 
and sustaining The Open Court. May its future fulfill his highest expecta- 
tions! 

It is with deep regret that the editors now abruptly bid farewell to the 
contributors, to whom the paper is indebted for almost all that has made it 
valuable, and the readers of The Open Court, among whom they count 
many personal friends. 



Who are the Descendants of the Puritans ? 

We are approaching Forefathers' Day, which, following 
hard upon the Thanksgiving joy, leads to a commendable 
pride among those who boast of Puritan blood in their veins; 
and this leads us to inquire, who are the true descendants of 
the Puritans? 

Not they who are yet fighting the battles of the seventeenth 
century,and go stalking about like goblins in the grave-clothes 
of a dead generation; not they who are trying to sow the broad 
fields of a new West with the creed-corn found in Cromwell's 
haversacks, but they who are dealing Cromwellian blows 
to the evils and the falsehoods of to-day; they who are still 
Pilgrims riding the unmapped main of some new Atlantic in 
another " Mayflower " of progress to some other Plymouth 
Rock of an advanced idea; they who are to-day willing to 
sign some new Declaration of Independence, demanding 
some larger liberty; they who are battling for an emancipation 
from tradition and conventionality, who are repudiating the 
doctrines that have been drained of their inspiration. 

" They were men of present valor, stalwart old inconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the past's. 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great impulse which drove them across the sea, 

"They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes freedom's new-lit altar-fires ; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer ? 
Shall we, in our haste to slay, • 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 
To light up the martyr- fagots round the prophets of today ? 

" New occasions teach new duties — time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires : we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our * Mayflower,' and steer boldly through the desperate 

winter sea, 
Nor attempt the future's portal with the past's blood- rusted key." 

Who are the descendants ot the Puritans? Not the pres- 
ident of the Andover Theological School, who, with his 
co-laborers, takes solemn oath every five )\u»» that he thinks 
the same thoughts that his grandfather did ; rather Emerson, 
the lineal descendant of seven generations of Puritan preach- 
ers, is the true descendant of the 'Puritan ; for Emerson has 
inherited the independent character — the spirit of the Puri- 
tan ; the Andover man has inherited the Puritan creed. This 
Andover man has a doleful task on hand. He has mounted 
guard over a chest of dead bones. He is walking the beat, 
like the sentinel on the ramparts of Quebec, of whom Henry 
Thoreau tells us, armed to the teeth. His presence there, as 
the corporal explained to Thoreau, was because " there hused 
to be ha harsenal 'ere many years hago, hand the guard 'as 
never been discharged, sir." Let him, then, who would 
enter into the spiritual line of the Puritans, who would really 
inherit their message, hold aloft the white banner of con- 
science, upon which is written in letters of living light the 
Puritan's battle-cry, nay, the battle cry of every true soldier 
of heaven since time began — "Duty." Let this banner be 
held above the time-serving, thought-shrinking battalions of 
men. The old battle of our Puritan forefather is still raging. 
It has shifted ground a little. The desire for popularity gags 
the religious teacher now, as in the day of the Roundheads; 
conscience is muffled by the god, Conformity, now as then; 
expediency, cat-like, stealthily treads and purrs arocud the 
altars of religion, now as then ; the marts of trade and the 
halls of state, now as in the days of Charles I., are threatened 
by those who would buy peace at the cost of liberty, and sell 
honesty for prosperity. We need to marshal another Crom- 
wellian army — an army given to plain speaking, an army 
sworn to call things by their true names. We need a new 
Puritanism to call " a spade a spade " in religion. There are 
grave questions waiting such a discussion — questions far more 
vital than any that can come in dogmatic theology. These 
awful questions, nay, let me say sublime, inspiring questions 
of capital and labor ; of temperance reform ; the claim of 
woman, asking that her place in society be determined by the 
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measure of her intelligence, the purity of her purpose, the 
quality of her service, rather than by her facility of en- 
during a march, of carrying a musket, or the place prescribed 
for her by Miss Prudy, Madame Grundy or the self-appointed 
lord of creation, who is so anxious to help the Lord of the 
universe keep woman within her proper sphere — these are 
questions pressing hard upon us, and they call for the Puritan 
idea to preside over the discussion. 

We do not say that the Puritan idea belongs to one side of 
any of these questions any more than to the other. It is not 
a conclusion, but a method of m nd; it is an attitude of soul. 
It is not a stake to which you can tie, but the road upon which 
you ought to travel ; it is that which is opposed to timidity, 
to insincerity, to time-serving and to partisanship ; it is op- 
posed to indifference and hollow pretension. We know how 
fallible the human judgment is, how treacherous even the de- 
cisions of conscience sometimes are, arid what a sorry dance 
duty sometimes leads its devotees, and yet we believe it to be 
the highest and safest standard taken by man. We believe in 
the virility rjf conscience and the vitality of self-reliance. You 
say it will not work in society, it can not be applied to poli- 
tics. We point you to the supremacy of Massachusetts over 
the sisterhood of states, and Massachusetts, more than any 
other state in the Union, has been carved out of Puritan loy- 
alty; point you to the beauty and power of the lives of our 
public men who have been most obedient to the Puritan idea 
— they who apply to public as to private problems but one 
question, " What is the right in the matter?" who always meas- 
ure their conduct by the yard-stick of duty — Horace Mann, 
Gerrit Smith, John Pierpont, Lloyd Garrison, John Andrew, 
and Charks Sumner — aye, even such grave dreamers as Henry 
Thoreau, and the grim hero of Harper's Ferry, grand old 
Osawatomie Brown. Condemn his methods as we must; de- 
plore his deeds as we do ; scoff at his insanity as we may ; 
call him mad, which he may have been, yet, in spite of all 
this, he stands in history like Michael Angelo's Moses in art, 
a clear cut, majestic, commanding, marble figure, because 
his spirit was right though his methods were wrong, his con- 
science was erect though his deeds were crooked, his madness 
was of the prophetic kind, by virtue of which he wrote his 
name with his own hand among the imperishable records of 
the immortals. His stoiy will set sluggish blood boiling in 
the hearts of men way down in the dim vistas of futurity, and 
when the names of his proper and kid-gloved critics will have 
passed forever from the face of the earth, the picture of the 
pinioned old man, smiling at the serene loveliness of the Vir- 
ginia hills as he passed to his execution, saluting the colored 
people for whose liberty he was giving his life in ransom, will 
remain clear and conspicuous in the gallery dedicated to 
human nobility— not because he loved truth wisely, but be- 
cause he loved her strongly ; not because he followed duty 
judiciously, but because he followed it so loyally. God pours 
his infinity into the arm that wields the flashing steel even, if 
duty has consecrated it. Through the mistakes of men right 
has triumphed, if their mistakes were illumined by the Puritanic 
glow of sincerity. 

Mr. Batchelor' s New Book.* 

We were interrupted in the reading of Mr. Batchelor's in- 
teresting book, by the arrival of the Christian Register. In 
it our author is giving an account of his experience among 
the western churches, to which he comes as a representative 
of the American Unitarian Association. He seems to sup- 
pose he may be in the enemy's country, and displays a wea- 
pon or two to let the western churches know (we suppose) 
what may be expected if he is attacked. In other words, he 
writes: " To make my point of view absolutely clear then, 
let me say that two propositions are rejected by my intellect, 
conscience and common sense The first is the statement 
that ethics is the basis of religion. The second is that any 
good man, working for good things, is a Unitarian." Mr. 

* Social Equilibrium, and other Problems, Ethical and Religious. By 
George Batchelor. Boston : Geo. H. Ellis. 



Batchelor freely admits that others may honestly differ from 
him on these points, and be useful to the cause of religion ; 
but the emphasis of his protest remains. 

To take up the second proposition first, " that every good 
man is a Unitarian." This, it must be said, is like stretching 
another word, which is growing a little fixed in meaning, 
and saying that all good men are Christians. Dr. Parks, of 
Andover, once declared, in the enthusiasm of orthodox jJfci- 
lee festivities, that every man of common sense is a Calvin- 
ist. And yet, inexact as the language is, there is a certain 
breadth and magnanimity of sentiment in such utterances, 
which contrasts favorably with that narrowness of spirit which 
would exclude every one from the use and privilege of a name, 
unless he can accept it as historically or philosophically 
defined. We are reminded of the language of the lay- 
brother and of the Jew in Lessing's " Nathan the Wise," . 
who saw in each other's virtues something beyond the theolo- 
gies which separated them — saw a deeper life which united 
them : 
Lay Brother. "You are a Christian, Nathan! Yes, by Heaven, you 

are a Christian ! Never was a better ! " 
Nathan. " What makes of me a Christian in your eyes, makes you in 

mine a Jew. Happy for both ! " 

So when we consider the make-up of cur owa churches, and 
other similar people who are not in them, but ought to be, 
we often, undoubtedly, depart widely from Mr. Batchelor's 
idea of a Unitarian, in our use of the word. We think of 
certain liberal tendencies of thought; of the emphasis laid 
upon virtue and right living as compared with rites and con- 
fessions; of persons who have inherited the faith, but who rJo 
not care enough about it to learn what it is; in short, we think 
of Unitarianism as we were taught to think of Christianity — as 
a life rather than a theology; as an attitude toward truth and 
duty rather than a system of determined doctrines. And 
we have hitherto been willing to have any and all men wear 
the name who wanted to, or were in general sympathy with 
our aims. 

Dr. George Putman said in his sermon on Unitarianism : 
" There are more Unitarians — a thousand to one — outside of 
the Unitarian organization than inside of it; that is, Unita- 
rians essentially, in spirit and in principle, without the name 
and without the technical doctrines." Now if Mr. Batchelor 
thinks this a very loose and dangerous way of talking, which 
ought to be corrected, he will certainly find friendly allies in 
this western field. But all the same, we fear the looseness will 
continue — or, at least, until some rigid and vigorous and 
authoritative definition of Unitarianism is promulgated and 
made the test of all fellowship under the Unitarian name. 

We imagine that test, however, will not be made on the 
question of the first proposition, which Mr. Batchelor rejects, 
with his " intellect, conscience, and common sense," viz., 
"that ethics is the basis of religion." This involves philo- 
sophical distinctions of considerable difficulty — distinctions 
which, we are persuaded, are not well understood, even by 
writers of speculative ability; while those who write from a 
practical standpoint are just as contradictory in their ut- 
terances. 

This proposition concerning the relation of ethics to relig- 
ion, naturally brings us back to our author's book. For we 
find that, what seems to us the most ambitious essay in it, has 
for its object to deny that religion has either an ethical or a 
scientific basis. As a matter of speculation, this problem 
needs clearing up. Unfortunately for us, Mr. Batchelor has 
not succeeded in doing it. In the struggle between intui- 
tional and evidential systems, we find ourselves still cling- 
ing to some of the old-fashioned notions. Indeed, the very 
ingenious chapter on " Religion its own Evidence," has 
raised more difficulties than it has settled. Our impression 
is that the words " science," " ethics," " religion," " facts," 
"experience," "basis," have other meanings, sanctioned by 
usage, which lead to a very different conclusion. Nor are we 
convinced that our author is always consistent with himself; 
although we need to bear in mind that the book is made up 
of essays, written somewhat independently of each other, and 
separated by considerable intervals of time, 
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But Mr. Batchelor, though sometimes tempted, like other 
strong writers, to make a paradoxical statement, says things 
hard to forget, and worth remembering. He stimulates 
thought, and most perhaps where we find in his language a 
questionable sense. Those of our readers who have met with 
some of these papers in the Unitarian Review, or elsewhere, 
and who appreciate the grace and vigor of Mr. Batchelor's 
s^e, will welcome this collection. There is not one that is 
nl worth reading. One of the best seems to us to be, " The 
Natural History of the Moral Ideal ; " while " Questions and 
a Correspondence," by Rev. George Axford, would make one 
of the bat tracts for denominational use that we know of. It 
addresses itself to a great number of people in our times, west 
as well as east, who, like Mary Alden, effected by " scientific " 
thought, waver in their belief in God and immortality, yet 
who never waver on the path of duty. And the solution of 
the difficulty is in the direction indicated by Mr Axford : " I 
do not expect to find God in matter until I find him in spirit. 
Find him there, and you find him everywhere. Miss him 
there, and you find him nowhere." For, as Lecky says: 
" Our knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, our best evi- 
dence even of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from 
the material universe, but from our own moral nature. " More- 
over, to quote the historian of " European Morals" a little 
further on the relation of religion to ethics, he says : " The 
lines of our moral nature tend upward. In it we have the 
common root of religion and ethics ; for the same consciousness 
that tells us, that even when it is in fact the weakest element 
of our constitution, it is by right supreme, commanding, and 
authoritative, teaches us also that it is divine." 

And Fichte writes that that morality which is but juris- 
prudence or legality, "forbidding injustice between man 
and man," suggests and passes on to a higher morality, which 
is the foundation or the gateway to religion. His words are : 
" Through the higher morality alone, and those who have 
been inspired by it, have religion — and in particular the 
Christian religion — wisdom and science, legislation and 
culture, art and all else that we possess of good and vener- 
able, been introduced into the world." 

j. c. L. 
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Recompense. 

An idle page, turning a rusty key, 
Made the strange discovery. 

For years it had lain in the casket there, 

Treasure long-lost and rare ; 
Envy of many a noble duke and earl, 

A dead queen's splendid pearl. 

By a chance as strange, proving greater wrong, 

I found this poet's song; 
Unhonored of men, whose slights he forgave, 

He sleeps in a nameless grave. 

The pearl was bestowed on the kingdom's heir ; 
The song saved my heart from despair. 

Celia Parker Woollky. 



Our Every-day Charity. 



A SUNDAY CIRCLE TALK. 



Although we may sometimes be puzzled over just how far 
charity shall enter into the punishing of crime, we may be 
quite sure of this fact — that charity can be very safely exer- 
cised in nearly all our homes. It is a well-established saying 
that charity begins at home. But if charity within the home 
has been so universal as to give rise to this saying, why have 
we not bappier homes ? I do not refer to your home — nor to 
yours — but to some of those homes in the great world outside 



— homes where the hearth-fires burn dimly, and the flowers of 
love and faith droop and wither for lack of just a little of the 
sweet dew of charity. Nothing of what the newspapers would 
call "shocking" occurs in these homes. There is no wife- 
murder, no husband-shooting, no beating of children to 
death, but yet there is death in the air — a slow death under 
the cold, dismal, everlasting, equinoctial storm of fault-finding, 
mean retaliations, persistent discouragements and petty exac- 
tions, which know no cessation. Charity has no beginning 
in these homes. And yet it is in them that the outside friend 
will be sweetly welcomed and the friend's child amused and 
petted; the table will be attractive, bright smiles will be worn, 
pleasant themes chosen for conversation, and personal faults 
and shortcomings be given as wide a berth as if they were 
dynamite bombs with the fuse smoking! But the guests 
depart, enfolded, So to speak, in pleasant good-nights and 
cordial good wishes, and — what then? The good cheer is 
turned down — along with the gas ! The wife is perhaps up- 
braided for some little thoughtless speech, or the husband 
rebuked for a trifling neglect of etiquette. Charley has " eaten 
too much cake," little Grace is roundly scolded for the choco- 
late stain on her white apron, and both are hustled off to bed, 
without even one of the many smiles and good-nights that so 
pleasantly cheered the departure of the company. 

Sons and daughters growing up in such homes become 
dwarfed and warped in the damp and depressing atmosphere. 
They leave home gladly, and are glad to go separate ways, 
and if they ever obtain happy and symmetrical moral growth, 
they owe it to outside aids, or to the unfolding of some divine 
character-seed, that has escaped the general mildew of home 
influence. And yet the people in these double-faced homes 
pretend to love each other ! The scolding mother would 
give her life for her child ; the brother who teases his sister 
into a crying fit would promptly knock down any other fel- 
low attempting a similar facetiousness; and the husband who 
scolds and grumbles at his wife, year after year, and is never 
once sorry, would wear very deep and very heartfelt crape on 
his hat, if the object of his petty tempers should die. But 
what avails this most successfully hidden regard ? It is not 
only in death or other occasions of grief that we most need 
the tender and patient side of love which is called charity. 
We need an every-day charity, a good, stout week-day 
charity, that will wash and wear/ and always be as good 
as new. 

It is everywhere considered great moral good manners 
to speak well of the dead. Why not speak well of the 
living ? Why not be as tender of the heart that struggles beside 
us against the current of existence as of the pulseless and life- 
less one that is laid away in the dust, deaf and unminding? 
Why can we not bestow our charitable feelings where they will 
pay best and bring the largest returns? Why should we 
persist in having 

" Careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
Yet oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best ?" 

E. R. L. 



Report of the Directors' Meeting of the W. W. U. C. 

The directors' meeting of the Western Women's Unitarian 
Conference was held Thursday, December 1, at the headquar- 
ters,!^ Dearborn street, Chicago. There were present: Mrs. 
West in the chair, Mrs. Brown, of Hyde Park; Mrs. Warren, 
of Hinsdale; Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hilton, Miss Hilton, of 
Chicago. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer were submitted 
and adopted. Resignations from Miss LeDuc, of Minnesota, 
and Miss Roberts, of Chicago, were read and accepted — the 
latter with special regret, owing to her long service as di- 
rector and former secretary to this conference. Mrs. F. M. 
Houts, of Decatur, Tex., was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mrs. Roberts' withdrawal, and the secretary was 
requested to correspond with Mr. Crothers, of St. Paul, in 
reference to a successor to Miss LeDuc, for Minnesota. 
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Letters were read from the directors, Mrs. Learned, of St. 
Louis, reporting for Missouri. From Kansas City the follow- 
ing : " The Women's Aid Society is in good working order. 
All seem enthusiastic, earnest and hopeful. They have paid 
one-fourth on a £2,000 lot, the eventual sale of which is to go 
toward furnishing the church parlors. They are working for 
the poor, and have a literary club of old and young justorgan- 
ized." The church of the Messiah, St Louis, have aPostoffice 
Mission Committee, and are distributing liberal literature. 
The church of the Unity, St. Louis, are doing earnest Post- 
office Mission work with increased interest and vigor. The 
branch association of the W. W. U. C. has held four well at- 
tended meetings. The last was to consider the "Ideal 
Church," which aroused a discussion full of interest, and a 
declaration from several that they had never held a better 
meeting. 

Mrs. Udell, of Grand Rapids, reported for Michigan. De- 
troit — "The Unitarian women are interested in three direc- 
tions, namely : The raising of money by a Christmas sale, to 
be used for any good or needed purpose; the benevolent 
work for families outside the church fellowship, and the liv- 
ing interest in the conference, or "Independent Class," 
the papers and discussions of which follow the opening exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school, both men and women participat- 
ing. "At Manistee and Jackson the women do no charitable 
work as a church ; the former are active in a Ladies' Aid So- 
ciety of the town ; the latter in an association composed oi 
all churches, and in proportion to its size, it does more than 
any other. The building of the church parlors is the result of 
their last two years' work. In East Saginaw they have a Wo- 
man's Society and Unity Club, and were never in a more 
prosperous condition. At Midland the women are helping to 
catry on the church work, but have no Unity Club or special 
church interest. Kalamazoo, Big Rapids, Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven and Muskegon have little to report, and the 
societies are all more or less in a comatose condition. At 
Athens and Sherwood, Miss Hultin preaches once a month, 
and at the former town they have a sermon and Sunday- 
school each Sunday. 

Miss Gould, of Davenport, for Iowa. — "At Humboldt there 
is a Postoffice Mission Committee, but doing little for lack 
of means, though Miss Murdock is in hearty sympathy, and 
wishes to extend the work. A Unity Club is in active opera- 
tion there. At Iowa City no organized work, but Mr. Beavis 
distributes A. U. A. tracts among the students. At Fort 
Dodge no services have been held since spring. There is 
quite a group of Unitarians there, but no unity of work. At 
Des Moines the Postoffice Mission Committee have started to 
work with considerable earnestness. At Sioux City the Post- 
office Mission work is steadily growing in the hands of an 
active committee At Davenport the society is very active." 
A Postoffice Mission Committee carries four registers, and 
proposes to raise money for its work by lectures rather than 
church collections — a suggestion that other committees 
would do well to note. 

Mrs. Hiscock, of Denver, for Colorado. — At Denver 
" great enthusiasm is felt in all of our working departments." 
A Unity Club is in active operation, which dispatches one of 
the ten great novels each evening. The Ladies' Aid Society 
will give its usual festival in December, and the Woman's 
Auxiliary Conference has an increased membership, and is 
holding its meetings regularly for hearing papers and discus- 
sions on religious, literary, and reformatory subjects. 

Miss Gale, of Cleveland, reports that the Postoffice Mission 
Committee keep an advertisement in the daily paper, and have 
frequent requests for papers and sermons. She is sure that 
" liberal thought is spreading fast in our part of the country." 
Mrs. Jennings, of La Porte, for Indiana. — In Hobart the 
women are very active in their church work, and in the 
absence of a permanent minister the success of the society 
depends largely upon them. La Porte. — The most earnest 
temperance workers are Unitarians, The president and 
secretary of the Women's Christian Temperance Union are 
both Unitarians. Two free kindergartens have been estab- 
lished and controlled by our women, although the member- 



ship is very general. The Unity Club is studying Emerson, 
feeling deeply the harmonizing and uplifting influence of the 
work. 

Mrs. Roberts, of Aberdeen, for Dakota. — The Postoffice 
Mission work is largely in the hands of eastern friends. At 
Aberdeen need of money is the great hindrance to strong 
work. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Sunderland, presenting her 
resignation as chairman of the Religious Study Class Com- 
mittee, which was accepted, and Mrs. Learned, of St. 
Louis, elected as her successor. Mrs. Jones was elected our 
delegate to the Michigan Conference at Jackson, December 
6 to 8. Canon Farrar's address on "Temperance" was 
submitted to the directors for consideration as a suitable tract 
to be distributed from this office, through the Conference. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

While the above reports show good work being done, they 
prove that there are great opportunities for zealous Unitarian 
women of the west to serve their cause. Every woman in 
our denomination ought to belong to the Western Women's 
Unitarian Conference*. Then we should not only have the 
great momentum which a strong body of sympathizers gives to 
a movement, but we should have the many single dollars 
which would make it possible to carry forward this work in the 
large and dignified way in which it should be done. Where- 
ever there is a church, society or circle, there should be a del- 
egate membership of I5.00, sent by the women, which en- 
titles them to three delegates to the annual session of the 
Western Women's Unitarian Conference. Among every such 
group of Unitarians there should be a Postoffice Mission Com- 
mittee, advertising and distributing our literature. There 
ought to be among the women more distinctively religious 
study-classes, rather than so many purely literary. In. the 
state of Missouri there are but four Unitarian churches ; in 
Dakato, two; in Colorado, three; in Indiana, three; in Kan- 
sas, two; in Kentucky, one; Nebraska, three; Ohio, three; 
none in Oregon, Idaho, Indian Territory, New Mexico, 
Texas. 

Ought not such facts to arouse our women to renewed en- 
ergy — to realize as never before the great fields waiting for our 
labors, and to remember always that our organization exists to 
spread freedom, fellowship and character in religion? And 
let us be true to our trust. 

Florence Hilton, Secretary. 



Treasurer's Report of the W. W. U. C, June 14, 1887, to Date. 

receipts. 

By Mrs. L. K. Woodman, St Paul, Minn % 10 00 

By Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago : 2000 

By Church'at Madison, Wis I 00 

By Geo. H. Greer, Tacoma, W.T 1 50 

By Miss Marie Mathis, Wichita, Kans 5 00 

By All Souls Church, Chicago (to be applied for two Life 

Memberships) 20 00 

By Denver Society, Colorado 5 00 

By Ladies 1 First Unitarian Society, Sioux City, Iowa 5 00 

By Miss Donna Pervier, Sheffield, Ills 75 

By Mrs. H. L. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich 2 00 

By Annual Memberships _ -.-... 69 00 

By Cash in hand, June 14 .- $6 °6 

*I94 31 

PAYMENTS. 

To Rent and Expenses - £ 90 00 

To Secretary's Salary 83 30 

To Traveling Expenses for secretary __ 7 00 

To Postoffice Mission work 15 23 

To C. H. Kerr & Co 3 05 

To postage stamps and stationery for treasurer I 65 

To S. A. Maxwell & Co 45 

To Balance 6 37 

£207 05 

Annual Memberships received from June 14 to date: 

Miss Julia West, Miss Emma Finch, Mrs. E. J. Loomis, 

Mrs. J. V. Blake, Mrs. G. D. Broomell, Mrs. P. A. Newton, 

Mrs. N. R. Stone, Mrs. G. E. Johnson, Mrs. Dean Bangs, 
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Mrs. C. G. Thomas, Mrs. J. E. Chadwick, Mrs. A. H. Wright, 
Mrs. E. I. Galvin, Mrs. Kate A. Whitney, Mrs. Fred M. 
Thomas, Mrs. Chas. Dupee, Mrs. D. E. Swinerton, Mrs. 
Henry Sayres, Mrs. J. B. Roche, Mrs. Win. H. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, Mrs. S. A. Whetstone, Mrs. M. E. 
Tucker, Mrs. William Mason, Mrs. J. H. Bartlett, Mrs. E. 
H. Cushman, Mrs. J. W. Page, Mrs. F. A. Johnson, Mrs. 
John J. Howard, Mrs. H. J. Beckwith, Mrs. F. C. Loomis, 
Mrs. L. B. Mitchell, Mrs. Jerome Beecher, Mrs. M. Ayres, 
Mrs. D. A. Gage, Mrs. A. G. Burton, Mrs. M. S. Boyce, 
Mrs. C. H. S. Mixer, Mrs. A. H. Lord, Mrs. D. P. Hueston, 
Mrs. Mary H. Andrews, Mrs. C. G. Foster, Mrs. Beth 
Curtis Reed, Mrs. James R. Mann, Mrs. T. M. Gale, 
Mrs. Phebe Himrod, Mrs. M. G. Slayton, Mrs. David Utter, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Mrs. E. S. Brown, Mrs. C. B. King, Miss F. E. Dexter, 
Hyde PaTk, Ills. 

Mrs. W. A. Hutchinson, Mrs. Geo. A. Ingalls, Mrs. F. W. 
Palmer, Oak Park, Ills. 

Mrs. F. M. Wilder, Highland Park, Ills. 

Mrs. E. M. Comstock, Mrs. F. P. Sawyer, Miss J. E. Mc- 
Caine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. J. D. Barber, Mrs. M. W. Sackett, Meadville, Penn. 

Miss E. M. Gould, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mrs. Chas. P. Damon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Marion Murdock, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Mrs. Jas. Van Inwagen, Mrs. C. T. Warren, Mrs. E. P. 
Hinds, Hinsdale, Ills. 

Mrs. J. W. C. Morrison, Yankton, Dakota. 

Mrs. Harriet S. Udell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. Dr. Dakin, La Porte, Ind. 

Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Treasurer. 
Chicago, Ills., Dec. i, 1887. 



Fiske, Lecky, Draper, Buckle or Lewes, and no culture could 

be considered wide or thorough that did not include some of 

those authors. 

******** 

Sincerely yours, 

Feed £. Smith. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



Greeley, Colo., November 8, 1887. 
Mr. A. J. Rich, Cor. Sec'y Unity Club Bureau. 

Dear Sir: — Your " introduction " for the work of the com- 
ing winter, published in last Unity, was read with m ch 
pleasure and I am eager to do something that will help on the 
cause. For the last eight years I have been more or less 
closely connected with organizations of a local nature that 
had always for their object "stimulation of individual 
thought." My most interesting labor has been in mapping out 
courses of reading for individuals that should develop and 
liberalize at the same time ; and one of the greatest sources of 
satisfaction is that I have " converted " a round score from a 
life of orthodox sloth to one of liberal activity. 

Our club work will not be fully organized until we are able 
to offer something for individual as well as combined efforts 
at improvement — I mean until w e have some plan by which 
individuals in isolated places can pursue a systematic course 
of study, — something, for instance,like the Chautauqua course, 
to which, in its place, I have always given my hearty ap- 
proval. That course has done a vast amount of good, and 
there are very few liberals who can not say to its leaders, 
"Godspeed!" Still many liberals, and no doubt a few or- 
thodox people, have often wished for something broader to be 
put forward, — a course of reading and study which should 
offer less restraint to individual development, which should 
have for its purpose development of thought rather than be- 
lief. I may not make myself understood, and may be wrong 
as to the inside workings of the Chautauqua course, but from 
a superficial examination of their text-books it has seemed to 
me that the ultimate object of their work was not so much to 
follow wherever the truth might lead, whether toward ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy, as to make from and of all its members 
rational and intelligent Methodists. I judge this from the 
tone of its text-books and the inclusion in its bounds of such 
works as the "Plan of Salvation" arid the exclusion of 
all liberal or dissenting authors in scientific or philosophic 
fields. Thus far I do not recall having seen anything of 
such authors as Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Gray, Spencer, 



The Unity Club and the Religious Life of the 
Church. 

The major part of the work done by Unity Clubs relates to 
literary matters, to intellectual study — all of which is most 
commendable. But many Unitarians have received a false 
impression from the record thus far, and quite unjustly and 
hastily allot to these organizations no scope beyond literary 
lines, and so do not consider the feasibility of using them in 
the distinctive religious work of our liberal Christian societies. 
This is an error. A Unity Club is capable of most efficient 
service in developing the religious activities of a church. This 
article is to show, in outline, what can be done. 

I. Such a club of workers can carry on a Department of 
Religious Study and Discussion. The old-time Bible class is 
to give way to a section of investigation and thought, answer- 
ing to the thing put aside, but broader and deeper in its 
methods. To ask the minister to be responsible every Sun- 
day for this department, is too much. He may enter when 
he can ; but the responsibility shall rest on the club. Into 
this class the scholars, too old for the Sunday-school, may 
go, and those of any age who desire. Such a church section 
tor religious instruction and discussion exists, I may say by 
way of pointing the theory with fact, in my own Sunday 
exercises, employing leaflets of our own based on Dr. Clarke's 
" Common Sense in Religion." Religious interest deepens 
when people can be made to think on religious topics ; just as 
literary or historical zeal grows when studies in literature and 
history abound. 

II. A Unity Club can have the care of festivals and church 
observances, such as Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, etc. 
By taking this as a duty, these celebrations in their regular 
course are smoothly conducted and firmly held to a dignified 
and impressive result. These great object-lessons and rally- 
ing occasions, when the religious sentiment can be stirred, 
are too often left for the minister and a few faithful women to 
arrange and fulfill. Instead of being passive spectators, many 
might be co-workers, receiving a stimulus of consecration from 
the mere fact of participation. 

III. The religious fervor of a church is chilled or warmed a 
great deal by its habits of hospitality. The religious side of 
Sunday worship is not simply its praise and prayer and sermon ; 
it is greatly in the aspect it oflers to the public when the 
church doors are opened and the spirit says " come." What 
do the pew-holders say? A Unity Club can give life, hearti- 
ness, and a truly Christian repute to a church by seeing that 
ushers are in the aisles, and everything done to make the 
stranger welcome. Parish committees never perform this 
duty except spasmodically. To have this properly carried 
out, let eight or ten of ihe young men of a Unity Club take 
this as their part of the cooperative work in hand. 

IV. I have found great aid from an organization of this 
kind, though not the same in name, in my own church, in 
the way of personal help, members acting as aids or agents to 
the minister in saving his time, in consulting with individuals 
upon purely religious matters, in maturing his plans. 

V. Another channel is the origin and conduct of special 
meetings outside the usual church services. It may be the 
support of popular theater preaching, or school-house meet- 
ings, or poor-house or hospital exercises. A minister stands 
ready to broaden his religious work, to go out of his routine ; 
but when -he looks around for singers, and companions, and a 
little body-guard of inspiring supporters, he must call and. 
rally each time, with indifferent results. A Unity Club ought 
to have resources for such enterprises. 

VI. What a center of influence such an organization would 
be ; it would naturally engender loyalty to the church, and 
diffuse zeal through the society. Taking hold of religious 
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work in such practical and earnest temper inevitably expels 
that apathy so frequently found in our churches, which need 
a consecration of working faith ; faith, generally, they have 
in plenty. 

VII. Unity Clubs could do much to distribute our litera 
ture, establish libraries in churches, plare our tracts in church 
v.stibujes, and maintain a systematic sowing of liberal docu- 
ments in the particular communities they occupy. 

These are only a few practical hints. There is a great field 
for Unity Club work along religious lines. In the Unitarian 
denominition distinctive church organization is weakening; 
our elders do not talk religion with their children ; the union 
and solidarity of intellect and emotion, of things " secular" 
and religious, is not clearly taught. The young people .must 
be induced to feel at home in working for church and religion; 
they must be lead into naturalness of thought and action. 
We want a revival of church love and loyalty. The Unity Clubs 
can do a great deal to quicken denominational enthusiasm 
and rally our people around the things that remain. The 
culture that ends in something unrelated to religion is imper- 
fect culture ; the culture that does not correctly emphasize 
religion is deficient ; and with imperfect and scant culture no 
Unity Club should be content. 

Edward A. Horton. 

The Unity Club at Denver divides its work into literary, 
musical and dramatic sections. The first section will study 
the "Ten Great Novels," the first evening being given to 
" AnnaKarenina." 



THE HOME. 



Golden Keys. 

A bunch of golden keys is mine, 

To make each day with gladness shine. 

" Good Morning!" that's the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 

When evening comes, " Good Night/* 1 I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 

When at the table, " If you please" 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When fiiends give anything to me, 
I'll use the little " Thank you /" key. 

' ' Excuse me, " " Beg your par dp n, ' ' too, 
When by mistake si me harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I've given, 

With " Forgive me "key Pll be forgiven. 

On a golden ring these keys I'll bind, 
This is its motto : " Be ye kind." 

I'll often use each golden key, 
And so a happy child I'll be. 



Scattered Seeds. 



Opportunity. 



We have much to say of opportunity; but I complain that 
it is used only in the singular number. For always, unless 
much I miss the point, it ought 10 be used in the plural ; nay, I 
think great troubles and ills in life come of looking at oppor- 
tunity as if only a bacheloi pirate or a lone siren. Shake- 
speare has given his great authority to this way of looking, in 
a splendid passage about opportunity, in "Lucrece." 'Tis 
opportunity, he says, that "executes the traitor's treason," 
that points the season after the sin is plotted, that "spurns 
at right, at law, at reason;" nay, he says opportunity never 
is the "humble suppliant's friend," nor " brings him where 
his suit may be obtained, " nor gives " physic to the sick, " 
nor to the pained ease; he ci ies, — 



" The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee, 
But they nerer meet with opportunity.* ' 
Now, who will set at naught the great bard, and say that he 
has sung both well and not well — that is, that he has made rich 
numbers to set a false stone? Why, that must I, even poor I ; 
for a man on the eagle of a moral thought may fly even above 
Shakespeare if he have not the thought. Therefore, again I 
say that the great bard has gone far wrong to speak of oppor- 
tunity in the singular number, and especially thus to say that 
then it is like a bachelor thief creeping to his crime, or like a 
maiden siren steeping the w ill in soft sounds. For I must 
maintain that opportunity goes never unmated, but always 
there are two at least, like "Juno's swans, coupled and insep- 
arable," and in general many more thin two. This appears 
in many ways, of which I will mention three. 

First, it is plain that one opportunity never comes but that 
its mate, which is the opposite of itself, is with it ; for if there 
be opportunity to do any wrong, there is at hand also the 
opportunity not to do it, but to do the right. Whence it is 
plain that never one comes alone, but always two together. 
And this is a very great point, and, if one will attend to it, 
will save a man from making many valiant excuses to himself 
when he ought rather to confess shame; for, if rightly he 
speak, he will not say that he was overcome by opportunity, 
but that two opportunities being before him, a fair and an 
ugly, he chose the ugly and turned the fair away. For no 
man can have opportunity to hate but therewith opportunity 
to love, nor chance to take life but therewith also a chance to 
save it, nor freedom to withhold but also therewith power to 
give; and so following, through ten thousand pairs; for no 
moral opportunity but has his mate and comes wedded. 

But not only opportunity comes twofold, but many fold; for 
I know not in what case there is not a troop of them together. 
Now, here I will confess what brought these thoughts to me : 
it was that this morning I found, to my vexation, that the 
strong wind in the night had drawn out the fire of the furnace, 
which was cold and dark when I looked for warmth and light. 
At this I was* vexed much, and was about to fall on the circum- 
stance with ireful grumbling, when I bethought me that here 
was a whole host of opportunities, — not only opportunity to 
kindle the fire, mated with the opposite opportunity not to 
kindle it, but also no end of opportunities to do it hand- 
somely, as without grumbling, and without a dust of flying ashes, 
and quietly and without calling everyone to the calamity ; and, 
in short, in every way handsomely. This, I am sure, is a great 
point in life ; which, if everyone would consider, there would 
be more peace in our households ; for then there would be two 
graces in everyone, and I know not which of the graces the 
better — I mean a good deed, and a handsome manner in the 
good deed. 

Now, as there are many opportunities always — I mean as they 
come never singly but in troops — this carries another oppor- 
tunity, namely, to study that all the opportunities in a troop 
be discovered. This, I am sure, is another great point in life, 
if one will attend to it ; for surely there can be nothing need- 
ful to be done which is not worth study as to all the good 
things to be got from it, and no good glass to be taken with- 
out a fitness of study how to drink every drop of it. There- 
fore, opportunities move in companies marshaled by a captain 
— that is to say, by the chief of them all, namely, opportunity to 
study all the others to make the most of them. Now, if one 
will do this, what beauty and happiness in all places will come 
aliout, and especially in the home ! For if a man when about 
to do anything, will say : Let me study now how in this one 
point I can achieve many, and how especially I can turn it to 
account in this pleasure for that one, and in this help for 
another, and in that bit of love for another, truly his lite will 
be like a crystal, — not only clear, I mean, but with a wonder- 
ful number of faces plain to the light. j. v. b. 

The wise man expects everything from himself: the fool 
looks to others.— Jean Paul Richter. 

There are souls in the world who have the gift of finding 
joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind them when they go. — 
Dumb Animals. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

The Michigan Conference met at Jack 
son, December 6, 7 and 8. A majority of the 
Unitarian churches of the state were represented 
by their ministers and lay delegates. George 
Batchelor represented the American Unitarian 
Association, John R. Effinger the Western Con 
ference, Mrs. J. LI. Jones the Woman's Confer 
ence. J. LI. Jones, of Chicago, was on hand to 
preach the opening sermon. T. B. Forbush, 
who had removed from the state since the last 
session of the Conference, returned to take his old 
place as presiding office*. 

From the opening sermon on Tuesday evening 
to the social reception which followed the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference on Thursday evening, the 
exercises were full of interest. The reports from 
societies gave, encouragement as to the future 
growth and prosperity of our work in Michigan. 
Mr. Connor, of East Saginaw, reported a congre- 
gation of 750 and many turned away on Sunday 
evenings. 

On the afternoon of the 7th, the new church 
parlors of the Jackson church were dedicated with 
appropriate exercises. After hymn, reading by 
Mrs. Louie Bell, prayer by J. LI. 'Jones, and 
response by the choir, came reports from H.A. 
Hodge, secretary, and A. M. Tinker, treasurer of 
the Building Committee. 

We learned the history of the church parlors : 
First, a wish two years ago, then a settled purpose, 
then subscriptions and plans; and finally,by the 
purchase of shares in the Jackson Building Asso- 
ciation, the ladies of the church raised the money 
— $3,100 and over — to pay the whole cost of the 
improvement. 

Ten-minute addresses followed, by Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland, J. LI. Jones, J. R. Effinger, Rowland 
Connoi, L. R. Daniels, A. Walkley, E. L. Rex- 
ford, J. T. Sunderland and C. F. Elliott. In the 
evening there were three addresses by J. T. 
Sunderland, E. L. Rexford, and Rowland Connor. 
Brother Sunderland spoke for the Christian element 
in Unitarianism. He defined Unitarian ism. as 
natural universal religion developing in the light of 
the nineteenth century, and said that though Jesus 
Drought no new truth to the world, and was 
doubtless mistaken in some of his conceptions, 
Christianity was possessed of the elements of 
a universal religion. It meant ethics, worship, 
humanity, or love to God and love to man, and in 
this, Unitarianism was synonymous with it. Uni- 
tarianism calls itself Christian because it sees no 
larger word, no holier work. 

Dr. Rexford, of Detroit, Universalist, spoke on 
the Universalist position in regard to Christianity. 
He said : " I don't think God is any more inter- 
ested in the Christian than the Jew ; and I believe 



a good Jew is. nearer God's heart than a bad 
Christian. If I wanted to study Christianity, I 
don't think I would go to books at all. I would 
study man. The best man is the best Christian, 
no matter what his theology may be. A Chris- 
tian is a person who bears a good spirit, and there 
is where I get the warrant for saying that the best 
man is, the best Christian. God is educating the 
world. You can't put all people in the. same 
class. The great work of this life, is to keep our 
hands busy and our hearts warm." 

Rowland Connor, of East Saginaw, spoke for 
the extra Christianity in Unitarianism. This he 
thought consisted in the absorption by Unitarian- 
ism of certain elements which were not in it at 
the beginning. It started with Christianity, but 
has assimilated to itself elements that were not 
of Christianity. Unitarianism is the only ism 
pretending to call itself Christian, which gladly 
recognizes the discoveries of modern science. It 
is the only one in the world that dares to do away 
with the dogmas which have been regarded as 
essentials of Christianity. We are all marching 
toward the same goals. He recognized all men 
as his brothers, and that the whole world was 
growing nearer and nearer together ; and he did 
long for the day when all could work together. 

The president of the conference, T. B. For- 
bush, congratulated the large audience present on 
the ability and breadth of the three addresses 
with which they had been favored, and remarked 
that though they were given from widely differ- 
ent points of view, it was the glory of Unitarian- 
ism that it was broad enough to take them all in. 

On Thursday at 10 o'clock Ex-Governor 
Austin Blair, the old war governor of Michigan, 
gave a forcible and stirring address on "The 
Relation of the Church to Society," which was 
followed by discussion. At 2 p. m. T. B. For- 
bush read a paper on "The Growth of the 
Hebrew Bible," which called out much interesting 
discussion. At 7 130 p. m., the closing sermon of 
the conference was given by Reed Stuart, of 
Detroit. After the sermon a reception was ten- 
dered to delegates and visitors in the church 
parlors. Refreshments were served and racy 
addresses enlivened the parting hour. Thus 
ended a most stimulating and helpful session of 
the Michigan Conference. As at every State Con 
ference the friends voted it the best conference 
ever held, the ministers the ablest, and the papers 
the most brilliant ! T. R. e. 

Denver, Col. — Readers of Unity may be 
interested to learn that the happy possessors of 
the new Unity church here are not idle. Work 
in all departments is moving bravely along. The 
pastor, after a momentary feeling of discourage- 
ment, in spite of many new duties and not per- 
fect physical health, has resumed his evening ser- 
vices, and the trustees, in addition to an increased 
salary, have promised all possible necessary co- 
operation. Mr. Van Ness is devoting his Sunday 
evenings to a review of ancient eastern religions, 
and his morning themes embody the living issues 
of the day. The newly organized Unity Club has 
awakened great enthusiasm in both its literary and 
dramatic departments, and the Women's Auxil- 
iary meetings are well attended. Perhaps no 
more encouraging sign of growth is seen than in 
the fact that new members are constantly being 
added. Several persons united on Sunday last. 
The chorus choir proves a most valuable adjunct, 
and altogether the entire service is satisfactory 
and uplifting. 

— A flying visit from Secretary Reynolds, and an 
impromptu reception for him, are among the 
pleasant features of last week. 
— The Women's Aid Society yet remains a neces- 
sity and is striving to make the forthcoming festi- 
val a pecuniary success. 

— Appended is a copy of the cards distributed 
last Sunday: "Unity Church. — 1. Name a 
theme upon which you would most like to hear a 
sermon. 2. Do you think the church of to-day 
is doing the work it ought? How can it be 
improved?" Of course it remains to be seen 
whether the pastor will gain much enlightenment 
from the pews, but the request is certainly most 
complimentary. e. h. h. 



Charleston, 8. C. — The Unitarian church, 
many of whose hymn books were destroyed in 
the promiscuous demolition of the earthquake, 
takes a step forward and adopts the Association's 
Revised Edition. The demolished organ is now 
receiving its new front of ornamented pipes; the 
young people's society, "The Helping Hand," 
has just renewed the upholstery of the chancel 
chairs and reading desks; and so, with home efforts 
seconding the great gifts of the friends abroad, 
the slow work of restoration goes satisfactorily on. 

As to the quaking earth, though the local papers 
studiously ignore any vibrations within 200 miles, 
yet the tremors continue to that degree that the 
United States government is just now establish- 
ing a seismic station at Dorchester on the Ashley, 
about sixteen miles from Charleston, where is 
thought to be located one of the foci nearest the 
earth's surface, and so most favorable for study. 
— On December 4 Mr. Brome preached in his 
own church in the morning, and in Savannah, Ga., 
1 15. miles away, in the evening. The number 
of the congregation is not given, but the News 
of next morning says it showed that there are in 
Savannah many believers in the doctrines of that 
church, and pronounces the sermon a very inter- 
esting one. Mr. J. M. Barnard, son of our re- 
vered Rev. C. M. Barnard, of Boston, gave the 
" religious ambassador " most cordial welcome to 
his home, and that kind of conference and coun- 
sel, an ambassador finds most valuable. 
— The schism in the Independent Presbyterian 
[that is southern for Congregational church,] 
resulting in the return north of Dr. Bacon after 
one year's ministry, seems to be purely political, 
and one of the most stupendous instances of reli- 
gious blindness and sectional stupidity on record, 
even in a country prolific in such things. He is 
confessedly the most talented preacher ever in 
Savannah, and had already done for that old 
church what had never been done for it before. 
But actual independence in thought and utterance 
is the last thing an independent Presbyterian 
church in this climate can stand. Dr. Bacon did 
not realize that " independent " is a word to put in 
the title-page, but by no means to put in prac- 
tice. 

—The Synagogue, a beautiful little Gothic edifice, 
is undergoing repairs and embellishments. " The 
Hebrews own Savannah," it is said, and they are 
spoken of as a very desirable and refined class, 
who have ample social recognition. 

ChieagO. — Rev. Mr. Mangasarian's lecture 
on Mohammed, before All Souls Unity Club, was 
so highly appreciated and there was so strong a 
desire expressed to hear him again, that the club 
will postpone its Monday evening Novel Section 
to listen to a talk from him on his native land, 
Armenia. Admission, 25 cents; children, IS 
cents. 

— While Mr. Mangasarian is in this section, it will 
be a misfortune to the interests of our churches 
and clubs if they let the golden opportunity 
escape of catching the spirit and lore of this child 
of the Orient. 

— The People's Temple church (colored Unita- 
rian) have secured permanent quarters at 2906 
State street, where regular Sunday services will be 
held at II a. m. and 7.45 P. m. 

Philadelphia.— An important and extensive 
movement is afoot here for the establishment of 
neighborhood guilds for the masses throughout the 
city. Weston has been the head and front of the 
project, which is to be in no way sectarian, and 
has enlisted the sympathies of many well-known 
citizens. 

— Mr. Morse is about to put the finishing touches 
on his head of Carlyle. His success in this work 
is indisputable. The Carlyle is a mate-piece to 
the recent Emerson. 

— Ames is to address the Camden Ethical Asso- 
ciation on " Good Society " at its January meet- 
ing. Mr. May is down for an address on Priestley 
some time during the winter. I am told that the 
Camden Methodists are, many of them, consider- 
ably chagrined because of the ignorant attacks one 
of their preachers has made on Unity church. 
— The Press is up in arms because a Philadel- 
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EDITORIAL. 



" The riohes of sweet Mary's Son, 
Boy-Rabbi, Israel's .paragon." 

"If a man is at heart just, then in so for is he God; 
the safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty 
of God, do enter into that man with justice." 

"The history of Jesus is the history of every man, 
written large." 

— Emerson. 



We can not pass by without a word the great treat offered 
to the cultured by the ten lectures on Dante, which we have 
noticed elsewhere in Unity. Truly, we shall have high 
thinking in the midst of Cnristmas joys. We are also glad 
to learn that a reception will be tendered to the lecturers at 
the Art Institute, on the evening of Saturday, December 31, 
which will doubtless prove a most interesting occasion. 

With " Peace on earth, good will to men, " let the welkin 
ring, a sweet undertone singing its way through our hearts and 
into our lives. For Christmas is nothing if it mean not praise 
to God and love to man. In one of the liberal churches of 
this city, the Christmas season will be remembered in a truly 
Christmas spirit. All presents hung upon the tree are to be 
given to the poor little jail children, of whom there are many 
held in confinement awaiting trial, with nothing to lighten the 
dragging hours. Poor little waifs of humanity, God's poor! 
Truly, if " ye have done it unto the least of these my children, 
ye have done it unto me," and how many bare lives may not 
each one of us brighten in this glad Christmas time ! 

We were interested to note that the Pundita Ramabai, on 
being questioned concerning her religious belief, confessed 
that in Boston they thought her a Unitarian, though she was 
not, nor a Trinitarian. Evidently the Pundita stands on that 
broad liberal ground which emphasizes not creeds nor dog- 
mas, but simply noble living patterned after the pure life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. As she put it, Trinitarian ism was not 
woven into the "convolutions of her brain in childhood," 
as Miss Willard declared was her case, an<J in the Bible she 
found not the word Trinitarian. Surely, this high caste 
Hindu woman has the clearness of conviction and earnest- 
ness of purpose which will make her labors for her unfortu- 
nate sisters over the sea of great moment to them and to her 
country. 

He would have enjoyed a unique entertainment, who should 
have spent the evening of December 15 th at the club rooms 
of the Sherman House. There, under the auspices of the 
Illinois Woman's Press Association, was given a most interest- 
ing rendering of a musical programme, each number of which 
represented the musical compositions of women. They were 
largely those of "G. Estabrook," who composed all the 
numbers included in the term Ballade Recital. The original 
compositions for the piano were by Fraulein Adele Lewing, 
full of feeling, and well rendered by the artist herself, while 
several of the vocal numbers, notably " Adieu," " My Love 
is Coming," and a duet, "The Reconciliation," were 
enthusiastically encored ; also a solo and chorus not down on 
the programme, and suggested to the composer by the recent 
victory for the woman suffragists in Wisconsin. It was 



very spirited, and sentiment and music well fitted to each 
other. We understood from " G. Estabrook " that should a 
similar occasion present itself in the future, she hoped to make 
the programme broad enough to include the work of a number 
of women composers. We should say, Let the good work go 
on ! Nothing so inspires excellent results as the wise en- 
couragement of small but earnest beginnings. It is time 
women placed themselves creditably on record in this line of 
art here in our busy metropolis. 

The Advance strikes a good chord in the following: 
" The idea of proportionate giving is a matter which is arrest- 
ing attention among Christian people. Is not the time com- 
ing when persons with comparatively large means will be 
found giving to the on-moving causes of Christian enterprises, 
not in the measures which betoken the narrow mind and the 
small heart, but in degrees of largeness of beneficence corre- 
sponding to their ability, 'as the Lord hath prospered 
them?' Within the past ten years there have been many 
shining tokens of Christian progress in this respect. All our 
great missionary societies are witnesses of this, as are also our 
Christian colleges all over the land. And yet it can not be 
denied that there is still a woful disparity between the sums 
lavished on selfish gratifications, in one form and another, and 
the amounts devoted to unselfish uses. Dribbling runnels of 
charity ; flood-tides of luxury! But not always will it "be so." 

The following noble words are found in the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. In this age. of skepticism, such words 
should be whispered in the ears of our young men, who, in their 
revolt from the irrational dogmas of the popular theology, are 
apt to lose sight of religion itself: " The church spires that 
we see pointing heavenward in the cities are not as gloomy as 
stone jails with grated windows. They invite to peace. The 
forbidden prisons tell of punishment and woe. • Who can hear 
the strains of devotional music swelling within churches, and 
not feel that the worshiping men and women can not at least 
be harmed by such exercises, and that there is an overwhelm- 
ing probability that they are saving themselves from perils ? 
Think as you will of dogmas, but beware of a hostile attitude 
toward religion and those who associate themselves to pro- 
claim and extend it. Such an attitude is not only unreason- 
able, but it is full of danger to yourself. It makes bad men 
claim fraternity with you on the score of the common scoff. 
Can you afford that?" 

Last Sunday night All Souls Church of this city was 
crowded to overflowing to listen to brief addresses on " The 
Debt of the World to Jesus," by Messrs. Salter, Gannett, 
Mangasarian, and the pastor of the church. Mr. Salter found 
in Jesus the heroic believer in absolute justice, the noble soul 
discontented with the present. In him was a burning zeal for 
better things. Mr. Gannett traced the forces that lifted the 
sandaled Jesus from the carpenter shop to the Calvary heights, 
and the still more sublime forces that lifted the Christ from 
the Calvary heights to the throne of the universe. He found 
in the human loyalty of the one man and the religious hunger 
and ideality of the million of men causes for profound grati- 
tude and high Christmas joys. Mr. Mangasarian found in 
Jesus the ideal of the centuries personified, and the nobler 
enthusiasms of men directed to permanent ends. The meet- 
ing closed with the thought that it was Jesus who dared speak 
to the Samaritan woman, to commend the deed of another 
Samaritan, and that his name was the last element in the 
seething chemicals of the spirit that precipitated into organic 
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crystals the diverse elements of nations and races. Jesus is 
the name that spans the distances from the Ethical Culture 
Society to the Catholic church. It overarches continents 
and bridges the centuries. In view of this great debt of the 
world to Jesus we hail the Christmas time with merry greet- 
ings, knowing that in every reasonable attempt to do justice 
to Jesus we heighten our power of appreciating his kindred, 
of whom the annals of the race are rich. Jesus is really 
known only by him who knows others. Jesus stands not 
alone, but is one of many. So knowing him, we know his 
song of " Peace on Earth, good will to Men." 

We do not need to help Santa Claus; he is getting very in- 
telligent in these days; but happy is the boy or girl that finds 
on Christmas morning Robert Collyer's brand new book, 
"Talks to Young Men M (with asides to young women); 
Edward Everett Hale's new book on the " Life of Washing- 
ton Studied Anew," or his old book in its elegant new edi- 
tion "In His Name," or the new compilations from Thoreau's 
Diary, entitled "Winter," recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The older ones will be glad of the one more 
volume of Edwin Arnold's poetry, " Lotus and Jewel," just 
out, or of the beautiful Lyrics from Browning, compiled, we 
understand, by Horace Scudder, published by the Houghton, 
Mifflin House, or the little parchment collection of poems by 
Edmund Rowland Sill, which will hold its place among the 
favorites, because it contains "The Fool's Prayer* ' — if all 
the others were valueless — not to forget the strangely fascinat- 
ing story-embowered wisdom in the little book made by the 
pastor of the Third Unitarian church of this city with the 
help of his artistic parishioners, " Legends from Story Land." 

Miss Mary E. Burt, in The Intelligencer, has an article 
on "Good Literature in the School-room," in which she not 
only gives her opinion on that subject, but also on written 
examinations. Miss Burt is the compiler of that admirable 
little book, " Seed Thoughts." She speaks right out of an 
experience of years — an experience in which she has not only 
put time, but life, thought, soul. She says a very large per- 
centage of our children are compelled to leave school at ten to 
earn their living, without the ability to tell a good book from 
a bad one, and thoroughly infected with the examination 
fright — that cancer which is eating the vitality out of public 
schools." There is no question but that text-books, which 
should be made attractive and interesting to the children, are 
absolutely divested of most of their real helpfulness to the 
child's mental and moral progress by their association with 
" examination papers," and that the extreme nervousness of 
our children is in a large measure due to this school-room 
hobgoblin. We are told that our mothers were " born "before 
nerves came in fashion." Aye! and they were born before 
" written examinations" became fashionable, too. I have in 
my mind the picture of two little ones who, under the strain 
of preparation for examination, had carried their books to 
bed with them. There they lay in the full light of the gas 
jet, the open books partially covering their pale, troubled 
faces, asleep only to dream of figures and failures. Said a 
friend at my side, " How I wish that picture could be put 
where it would teach its lesson!" Said another, "I've 
always been a strong advocate of our present school system, 
but this is a side of it I never dreamed of." Then, too, the 
strain on nerves, time and strength of the teacher! She must 
go carefully over all these papers, perfectly conscious, if she 
\\ a thoughtful woman, that they very imperfectly indicate 
the child's real attainments. She knows that thoughtful, 
conscientious Benny, in his nervous anxiety, has blundered 
all the way through, while rollicking, haphazard Tim, by 
"sheer good luck," has made his mark. And now for the 
result. Modest, self-depreciating Benny has lost all confi- 
dence in himself — he is discouraged and more or less dis- 
gusted, probably. Such a child's self-reliance is jeopardized 
by this process, while Tim has gained a cheap victory, and 
his life's aims and ambition are cheapened accordingly. Now, 
this is not mere theory, but the result of investigation and the 



testimony of some of our very best teachers. How constantly 
are we reminded that we have to fall back on the country 
school house for our best public men ! Now, why is this? 
Certainly not because culture is debilitating. But it is because 
this thing isn't culture* It is only text-book gymnastics. 
Says Miss Burt : "The first business of the public school 
ought to be to give a child a confirmed taste for good litera- 
ture. If a child leaves school at twelve with a hunger for 
good books, he is started in the way of self-education." This 
is unquestionably true, and with the life of labor, which 
ought to keep a wholesome balance of the intellectual and 
the physical, this poor boy, with his mental digestion 
in vigorous active operation, will at thirty stand before the 
world every inch a man, while your boy who has been 
pushed on through the various grades — standing high in his 
markings all the way, graduating promisingly from the high 
school, and then from the university, disappoints all his 
friends — he has no taste for a profession, no adaptibility to 
business. Why ? Because he was taught, not educated. 

s. c. ll. j. 
If history repeats itself, it also apparently contradicts itself. 
Here have the papers been bubbling over, like a super-heated 
caldron, with ebullitions of wrath against our northern abuse 
of the negro on account of his color, and in the very midst 
of it all starts forth the anomaly of Thomas L. Johnson, the 
sable dish-washer, receiving tribute from a brilliant assem- 
blage in Kinsley's banquet hall. Tne " why," which it is the 
duty of the latter-day philosopher to put to every unusual 
phenomenon, is in this case easily answered. While Thomas 
Johnson was first a slave and later a dish washer, he rose, and 
rose by rapid bounds to chief dish-washer, dining-room man, 
captain of the watch and head waiter. Then on to the mis- 
sionary post in Colorado, to Spurgeon's College, London, and 
off to the dark continent as a missionary ! Doubtless the 
white ma 1, had he contented himself with only menial occu- 
pations, would now occupy the place of the colored race— pro- 
viding, of course, the latter had fulfilled the duties now devolv- 
ing upon his paler brother. The northern negro is at last 
well rid of his greatest dead weight, slavery, and will 
undoubtedly push forward in the future with constantly in- 
creasing strides. The colored race have in their make-up an 
element now absent from our civilization, which will in later 
years prove a valuable factor. And even now the people of 
the new Unitarian Temple church are showing us something 
of their grit. They have our Christmas greeting. 



Some More Editorial Wanderings. 

Again Unity paragraphs have been dropping into the mail 
bag as the editor has been rolling around the country. 
Returning from the Michigan Conference (reported in our 
last) on Thursday, the 8th, on Friday, the 9th, he took the 
"cannon-ball" train for Philadelphia, finding hospitable 
shelter in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mangasarian, preaching 
next morning and evening from the platform of St. George's 
hall to large, earnest and fresh congregations. There is an 
elasticity about this independent movement, as in that of 
others of the kind, which suggests a constituency which belongs 
to Unitarian churches, which, must we not admit, from internal 
defects, we have not yet been abWo reach. On Monday the 
senior editor gave his lecture on " Browning, " before the 
New Century Club in the afternoon, and in Mr. Ames' 
church in the evening. On Tuesday he studied Philadelphia 
on those points which do most vitally touch the interests he 
has nearest at heart. The fraternity existing among the 
liberal churches of Philadelphia seems delightful. The three 
Unitarian churches of Philadelphia, the Camden church, the 
Independent Society at St. George's hall, with the patri- 
archal spirit of Dr. Furness, give five ministers who promptly 
respond to every call of co-operation. 

Last Sunday a Round Robin exchange had been planned 
for, when every one preached in somebody else's pulpit ; and 
it is intended to set the wheel going in this fashion once 
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every two months, — the results of which must be exceedingly 
gratifying. Tuesday gave time for a glimpse into the school- 
rooms of the Ethical Culture Society ; the studio of S. H. 
Morse, whose beautiful head of Emerson the Unity publishers 
have made available to western buyers; the Manual Training 
High School of Philadelphia, with its 300 boys, whose faces 
are illuminated with enthusiasm by the school, which to us 
seemed to be, all things considered, the most perfectly 
equipped and admirably managed institution of the kind we 
have ever visited. But the thing most interesting in Philadelphia 
to "ye editor " is the Children's Aid Society and Bureau of In- 
formation, which in five years' time has revolutionized the 
treatment of dependent children in the state of Pennsylvania, 
emptied the almshouses of the state of over 1,300 little ones, 
closed two "institutions" in the city of Philadelphia, and 
saved to the city thousands of dollars of money — all by 
following the divine method of " setting the solitary in 
families" as opposed to the human method of setting the 
solitary in " institutions." On Tuesday night we met a 
gathering of Mr. Mangasarian's people, and at midnight 
started for Boston. Thursday was Unity Club day at the 
Unitarian headquarters on Beacon street — the first of many 
institutes, we trust. Nearly forty different clubs and churches 
were represented. The addresses of Messrs. Hale, Cooke and 
Dole, and the papers of Messrs. Rich, Lyon and Spaulding, 
with the questionings and the answers intermingled, gave an 
impulse to thinking and studying activities of churches which 
we trust will justify the outlay of strength and time which the 
meeting involved. Thursday, 7 p. m., the editor started for 
Chicago, which he reached on Saturday morning in time for 
some communings with the genial and earnest Armenian, 
whose sincerity and eloquence charmed the six different 
audiences that were privileged to greet him, and in time to 
put the child-saving methods of Philadelphia into the last 
Sunday morning's sermon, and to find the accumulation of 
duties which conspire to impoverish these editorial columns, 
but not to t dampen our holiday joys or to weaken our Christ- 
mas greetings. 

Ideas of God. 

"We See As We Are." 

We see in God what we are in ourselves. We call our- 
selves finite, him infinite; but that which we think of as in- 
finite for him is what exists as finite in ourselves. The differ- 
ence to our minds is of degree rather than kind. At any 
given time, the God whom the nation worships is the reflex of 
its own highest conception of power and morality and intelli- 
gence. As man grows wiser and better, our image in the 
heavens takes on beauty. 

It is so with things much less important than God's char- 
acter and wisdom. Very long ago it was noticed that the 
Ethiopian gave his god a black face and woolly hair, while 
the Thracian gave his his own blue eyes and fair complexion. 
In our Christian art the Virgin's face betrays the nationality 
of the painter. Murillo makes her a Spanish peasant girl; 
Raphael, an Italian woman, with some Roman ruins in the 
background. The German artists made their angels round- 
faced fraus. Two or three hundred years ago a Dutchman 
wrote a book to prove that Dutch was the language of Para- 
dise. But the old Epicureans thought that the gods probably 
spoke Greek; and Brigham Young said that English is God's 
language; and Swedenborg, with ear laid a little closer to the 
truth, reveal* that the angels always seem to be talking in the 
tongue to which each listener was born. And thus it is 
throughout religion. If our idea of creation is mainly that 
of manufacture, then God is the great machinist, making and 
repairing his worldsj and anything but that will seem a little 
like "atheism." If our idea of providence be still that 
which the ancient Jew held, and very naturally held 2,500 
years ago, then God is the arbitrary elector and pre-ordainer 
of a man's and a nation's destiny; and if one deny " specal 
providence," and answers to petitions, he will seem to us a 
man with no religiousness. If our idea of divine goodness 



and of justice be still tint of Augustine's age, 1,500 years 
ago, then we can believe in -the literal dogmas of trans- 
mitted guilt and transmitted propitiation and the fearful fate of 
unbelievers; and God will be the great merchant, then, barter- 
ing man's salvation for so much suffering paid over by another. 
Let one doubt the moral possibility of such a transaction and 
we shall tell him — at least, in this nineteenth century, dear 
friends tell us, — " You are not feeling the enormity of sin." 
This instantaneous creator, this special providence, this in- 
terposing God, this chosen nation, this supernatural deliverer 
and teacher, have had their place in the seeing of the past 
and really made men's joy and faith, because by these sym- 
bols their minds have best grasped -the idea of God's life in 
xiature and history. As men are, they see in nature and in his- 
tory. To accept the theologic origin of the earth from the 
book of Genesis, is as if we should believe the nurse-girl's tale 
to the three-year-old boy about the origin of his little 
brother that has just been born into the home. The legends 
of the book of Genesis were noble science for their own day; 
they make a noble poem, but no science at all for our day. 
Or again, to judge of an historical question, like the " origin 
of Christianity," save from the standpoint of a somewhat wide 
study, is as if a man should lecture on the sun, knowing nothing 
of what the spectroscope and telescopef have shown within the 
last thirty years. Very noble are the words of the New Testa- 
ment; but he, again, who insists that their nobleness is utterly 
beyond parallel in other bibles, or that they are unmixed 
with intellectual error, or that they represent all moral ideals, 
or that the spiritual impu'se Jesus and Paul gave to the 
Roman world, can not be explained except by miracle, — 
such a friend betrays his reverence, indeed, for his parents 
and his minister, but reverence rather than a sense of the great- 
ness of the feuman mind and the wonder of the universe. He 
does not betray ripened knowledge. The vast good which a 
Jesus and a Bible do is to emphasize, and so to introduce, the 
better view. The harm which a Jesus and a Bible do is that 
the reverence for them keeps the old views prominent when it 
is time for farther change. That is not their fault, but ours. 
No, — hardly our "fault." Our fear of losing some vision 
that we know has been helpful, tends to make us disown the 
actually belter vision that comes afresh to us, who have eight- 
een hundred years more of insight organized within us. It 
is true that one may not only rashly give up, but rashly lay 
hold of, the better thought ; in which case it will not do him 
all its good. But the fact remains, that, with the broader 
reading of to-day into the long processes of man's develop- 
ment, the seeming exceptions disappear, and we are led on to 
grander glimpses of a God as uniform in history as in the 
operations of the rest of nature ; led on to see that in accord- 
ance with great laws, — 

" Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

This, the grander view, is the later one. Why ? Because the 
earlier ages could not see the truth in it, man's eyes not then 
having acquired enough experience. As the light flows into 
our minds and shows us all phenomena in new relations, one 
by one the old ideas fade and vanish, not into nothingness, — 
we need never be afraid of that in regard to anything that has 
once been profound conviction of the world, — not into noth- 
ingness, but to give place to something akin to the old 
thought, which is truer than the old ; and this in turn, no 
doubt, must suffer change into something better yet. Never 
think that you have got to the end of your thinking ; never 
dream that there is not a truer and better yet than you ever 
thought. 

. And with that caution ever borne in mind, and openly 
avowed, it seems higher truthfulness to utter the best truth 
possible to pur hour rather than to keep the shut lips in re- 
ligion which some men prefer; higher truthfulness, for in- 
stance, to say of the One Almighty Force of the universe, 
" It is our Father," rather than to call it " the Unknowable." 
To that extent — its righteousness — it is not unknowable ; the 
mystery lying not below, but above, all our ideas of human 
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personality and goodness, and life. God is all that we 
think and name, and infinitely more. I know we have our 
wonders over much in nature that looks heartless ; I know we 
can not answer our own questions or another's about much in 
aches and tragedies in birth and life and death and history; 
I know that there is an easy-going " optimism" that is not 
the real "faith in goodness" so much as a real numbness to 
other people's pangs ; I know that some of the very best men 
and women, those most sensitive to other's pangs, and whose 
life is a long self-sacrifice, — that some of these are among 
those most ready to confess their mental bewilderment over 
nature's seeming Calvinism. And yet I know, too, that tested 
by serenity in trial and by power of making others serene in 
trial, these very persons are often the very ones who make * 
true Jesus' beatitude, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see — God!" Be pure, you see the pure, — for 
" you see as you are." Be the brotherly, you see the Fatherly 
and Motherly, for " you see as you are." Be loyal to the 
good, you can not help, deep in your being, seeing and trust- 
ing in that Good as source and end of all, — that is, 
seeing and trusting in what other men call "God;" for 
" you see as you are." 

Trust that little spelling lesson of the five short words. It 
will spell us out life's deepest riddles finally. Let faith in it 
sustain us and make us brave if ever our minds feel compelled 
to give up cherished old beliefs and go wandering forth, at 
first not knowing what new shelter will take the place of the 
old homestead. It is often a great comfort when beset with 
religious doubts, or with the great life-darknesses of any kind, 
to remember that " we are seeing only as we are," and there- 
fore that we never are seeing to the bottom of the fact ; and 
that, meanwhile, # 

Our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above, what God will show ; 
That his commonest thing holds a wonder vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never past ; 
Got? s fact, in the present, or in the to-be, 
Outshines the best thai we think we see. 
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Discovery. 

The flower I sought of early morn, 

At home, in nooks of dew-strewn grass, 

Another, coming travel- worn, 

Had plucked upon the mountain pass. 

Was the sweet secret his or mine ? 

I quarrel not that men have known 
By other ways a glimpse divine 

Of truths I deemed my garden's own/ 

Horace L. Traubel. 



Widows in India and "the Ramabai Circle." 

Although India is often vaguely thought of as inhabited by 
semi-civilized heathen or by negroes on a plane with African 
savages, it is in reality a country that has had a settled and 
highly organized civilization for at least two thousand years, 
and its people are of the same blood as the ruling nations of 
the world. They have progressed little in many centuries, it 
is true ; but with their elaborate social and religious systems, 
their educated class, their venerable traditions, they can hardly 
be regarded as barbarians. 

One of India's most harmful characteristics is its degrada- 
tion of women. Hindu women are of two classes only, wives 
and widows, betrothals and marriages taking place in child- 
hood. All women are considered inferior to men. They 
exist for men, and not for themselves ; they hold no property, 
receive no education, have no power. A wife is literally her 



* "The High Caste Hindu Woman," Philadelphia, 1887; 8° . Price, 
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husband's slave— of use only to bear his children and do his 
work. A widow is even worse off. From the moment of her 
husband's death she is a creature to be despised and tormented. 
Dressed always in the garb of disgrace, she can eat but one 
meal of coarse food a day and must fast two days every month, 
abstaining from drink as well as food. She can attend no 
merry-making, no household or religious festival. She can 
never marry again. In the eyes of the people a curse rests 
upon her, and they shrink from her look or touch. If the 
betrothed husband of a child dies before the marriage, she 
too is a widow until death. It is believed that in some pre- 
vious state of existence she has murdered this betrothed hus- 
band, and that now as a punishment he is taken away from her. 
Therefore her parents and friends hold it a sacred duty to 
carry out the punishment which is for the purifying of her 
soul. She is shut away from her companions, made to fast 
and do the meanest work, allowed no recreation or pleasure, 
and in every possible way made to feel that she is, and must 
always be, an outcast, cursed by heaven and despised by men. 
If, as often happens, she is in the care of her husband's 
family, she is regarded with hate, as being the instrument of 
his death, and all the necessary miseries of her position are 
aggravated. 

The widow has no chance of escape except by death. If 
she runs away from her home she can hold no property, and 
so throws herself upon the world penniless. By this action 
• she loses caste, and being both an outcast and a widow, no 
one, however low his social position, will either hire her for 
any kind of work or receive her into his house. Formerly 
she was encouraged to sacrifice herself upon the funeral pyre 
of her husband, thus gaining the highest place in heaven for 
herself, and also enabling her husband's soul to ascend quickly 
to its rest. 

Through the efforts of certain Hindus, and by the inter- 
vention of the English government at their request, this custom 
has been prohibited, and now the widow's only chance for 
escape by honorable self-sacrifice is to drown herself in one of 
the sacred rivers. That act, she is assured, will purchase 
exalted "happiness for herself and her husband ; and numbers 
of these unhappy women avail themselves of this mode of 
deliverance. 

No doubt natural affection to some small extent lightens 
these terrible burdens of widowhood; but it is a system 
rooted in thousands of years of custom, and demanded by 
tradition, by public opinion, by law, and above all by reli- 
gion. 

From this nation comes one of its women, and a widow, 
the Pundita Ramabai, asking for sympathy and cooperation 
in her life-work, the elevation of women in India. With 
the exception of her cousin, she is the only Hindu woman 
who has ever come to this country; her presence is as novel as 
her message is thrilling. Her father, one of the educated 
priestly class, held the view that women should have the same 
educational rights as men, and in the face of bitter persecution 
educated his wife and two daughters. When Ramabai was 
growing into womanhood he died, and his wife and older 
daughter soon followed him. One brother was left, and with 
him Ramabai traveled through India, studying its customs 
and religion, and finally began to lecture. She became a 
member of a school of eclectic thinkers, called the Brahmo 
Soraaj, the members of which, having given up the degraded 
popular form of their native religion, accept the good things 
in all religions and try to live true lives according to their 
own sense of right, and through them Ramabai was led to 
become a Christian. Her brother died, and then followed 
her marriage with a man of her own choice, an educated 
native lawyer. Two years later he too died, and soon after 
she went to England, where for two years she held the chair 
of Sanskrit in a Cheltenham College for women, and gained 
during that time complete command of the English language. 
In March, 1886, she came to this country to be present at 
the graduation of her cousin, Dr. Anandibai Joshee, from the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, and since that 
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time she has visited various places in the United States, with 
the view of arousing interest in her work. Her cousin was to 
have been her helper ; but death that has been such a fate to 
her has deprived her ot this support, and now she stands 
among us entirely alone. She is a small, gentle woman of 
twenty-nine years, with erect head, sensitive mouth and chin, 
and a soft, well-managed voice. She speaks with perfect ease 
and self-possession, and her words bear witness to a fine cul- 
ture, a broad mind, a keen reason, a clear sight, and a cool, 
indomitable courage and persistence that puts to shame our 
theories of woman's incapacity and Hindu inferiority. 

Her object is the elevation of Hindu women through edu- 
cation, and chiefly by the Hindus themselves. Natives 
would have an intimate knowledge of the people's needs and 
of the most effective methods of work among them. Not 
having to contend against the prejudice and aversion felt' 
toward all foreigners, especially the English, they could work 
with far less friction and waste. The mission work in general 
is sadly hampered by this prejudice, and the mission schools 
for girls have especial difficulties. Pupils are obtained with 
great difficulty, and even then are allowed to remain in 
school but two or three years, being withdrawn by their 
parents by the time they are ten years old. They are not 
permitted to study at home ; and their life after marriage is 
such as to counteract and obliterate whatever good they may 
have received during their short school days. 

In view of all this Ramabai wishes to put the women in the " 
way of helping themselves. She believes that work can be 
begun most effectively among the high caste women — that is, 
among the women of the class which already educates its 
men. Her plan is carefully thought out and defined. As 
soon as she has money enough to make a safe beginning she 
will return to India, taking one or two American women as 
assistant teachers, and in the most cultured portion of the 
country open a woman's school. Her pupils are to be edu- 
cated with the ultimate object of going out as teachers for the 
women in their homes. The wives, of course, are not avail- 
able ; but the widows— especially the " child- widows/' who 
are just of the educating age — have nothing to bind them to 
their homes, everything to force them away; and of these 
high caste widows alone there are 600,000 in India. In view 
of th-eir miserable life and its utter hopelessness, the Pundita 
has ground for believing that they would gladly avail them- 
selves of this avenue of relief and substitution. . 

The school is to give at least the ground-work of a thorough 
modern Christian education, teaching especially science and 
the English language and literature. Although it is to be 
entirely secular in the subjects taught, the Bible will be placed 
in the hands of the pupils, and they will be encouraged in 
every way to give it their private study and attention. By 
this means, by familiarizing them with Christian literature, 
and by the constant influence of the Christian lives of their 
teachers, it is hoped to win them from their perverted and 
inadequate religion to a practical Christianity. While no 
formal religious instruction will be undertaken, the tone of 
the school will be distinctly Christian, and the Christian 
principles upon which modern civilization rests will pervade 
its teaching. 

As to the obstacles in the way of this work, there are doubt- 
less many. In the beginning, at least, little co-operation can 
be expected from the Hindus themselves, for in the main they 
have not yet awakened to the need of the work. Little can 
be expected from the resident English. Ramabai hopes, 
however, that when once started the school will attract a good 
number of the unfortunate widows, and that, sooner or later, 
some among the educated men — a few of whom are already 
beginning to recognize the need of woman's education — may 
see its value and give it their aid and patronage. 

In regard to her fitness to carry out this plan, no one who 
has^seen the Pundita can doubt that her cool common sense, 
her" practical methods, together with her knowledge of her 
people, her education, her devoted Christianity, and above 
all her quiet firmness of purpose, would make probable the 
success of schemes more doubtful than this. In support of 



her project, she says : " There is no better way — as far as my 
knowledge of my own people goes — of introducing the king- 
dom of God and the gospel of our Savior in India, than by 
approaching the philosophical Hindu mind in a rational and 
practical way." 

The school can not be self-supporting for some years. As 
women can hold no property, the pupils will be without money, 
and must be fed and clothed as well as educated ; but Rama- 
bai believes that ten years will either establish it on a self- 
supporting basis or indicate it asa failure, and she asks for help 
for that time only. Besides support and accommodation for 
pupils, teachers must be paid, books and apparatus bought, and 
various other expenses met ; and the Pundita has estimated 
that there will be needed $ 7,000 dollars a year for the 
ten years. 

A few weeks ago, at the invitation of the young women of 
the Cornell University, the Pundita Ramabai came to Ithaca 
to speak regarding her work and plans for elevating Hindu 
women. Four meetings were held, and so great was the in- 
terest and enthusiasm aroused, that steps were at once taken 
toward the formation of a permanent organization to assist 
in her work. The result was the establishment of the " Rama- 
bai Circle for the Elevation of Woman in India." The offi- 
cers of the circle are a president, Miss Tupper ; a secretary, 
Miss Cutting ; a treasurer, Miss Edwards ; and an advisory 
council consisting of Professors Oliver, H. S. Williams, and 
Jones. The pledge of payment of one dollar a year for ten 
years admits to membership. Communication with Ramabai 
is to be kept up, and meetings are to be called at the discre- 
tion of the president. The object is to furnish money for 
Ramabai's school, and it has been suggested that the circle 
endeavor to support one of the American teachers whom 
Ramabai desires to take with her to India. Already about 
thirty professors and fifty students have become members of 
the circle, and the sums pledged per year range from one to 
twenty dollars. 

We would refer any who desire further details to a work* 
recently published by Ramabai, at the request of her Ameri- 
can friends, in which, to use her own words, she has tried, as 
clearly as she could, " to give a correct idea of the high caste 
woman's life, her social and religious rights, her needs, and 
how we can meet them." 

Cornell University, June 4, 1887. 



The Three Stone Steps. 

Dante, the great poet, was seeking a way up the mountain 
of Purgatory. Although Purgatory is described as a steep 
mountain, the poet intended its highest meaning to be to us 
the wijling bearing of the pains and trials found along the 
rugged ways of life. Thus the soul becomes cleansed from 
sin. It is so natural to be impatient with our ^roubles. But 
Dante saw, as wise men all see, that the true course is to desire 
that frame of mind to turn these into good. The famous 
Latin poet, Virgil, was his guide. Yet sometimes he was 
obliged to turn to others for advice when the way became 
devious. Such was the case now. Since reaching the foot 
of the mountain they had looked in vain for the path to the 
summit, which signifies that it is not easy to learn how to 
bear ourselves in the various struggles of life. They had, in 
fact, wandered the whole day long, and the evening was now 
at hand. What made their position more difficult was, one 
they met told them that they were now liable to be attacked by 
a great serpent. "Yet keep on," said their informer, "until you 
reach the green dell hollowed out in the mountain side, where 
a company of people are resting, and two angels will protect 
you there." 

The poets came to the dell. It was clothed in the most 
vivid green, and embellished with flowers of hues more beau- 
tiful than any Dante had seen on earth. The company were 
singing. Dante saw that they were kings, emperors, and 
others of authority, who had, on account of their many duties, 
put off till the last moment the day of repentance. Here they 
still lingered. So hard is it to overcome habits of procrasti- 
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nation! Suddenly some one cried, "The serpent ! M In 
great terror Dante drew close to his guide. The horrid rep- 
tile came gliding through the grass and flowers, sometimes 
turning back its head and sleeking itself after the way of 
beasts. But even before it was seen, two beautiful angels had 
hovered downward, and now they moved protectingly near — 
one on each side of the dell. They were clad in green, their 
green wings being like gauze, and each bore a flaming sword. 

At sight of their glittering weapons the serpent retreated. 
And now, as there was no further danger, the angels took their 
flight back toward heaven. By the serpent Dante meant the 
fear which glides into our hearts when all is uncertain before 
us; by the angels, he meant hope that springs up ever fresh 
and green. Hope will put fear to rout. 

Dante's mood grew calmer, and he fell asleep. Because he 
had so patiently sought the way, and was so eager to be freed 
from his sins, help was to be given him. Another angel ap- 
peared, and gently bore him to a place not far from the true 
entrance to Purgatory. How surprised he was when awaken- 
ing I Virgil bade him be of good cheer. " We are sure now 
of ascending the mountain," he said. Dante looked about 
him and saw what seemed a gallery of rock. But near by was 
a gate, with three stone steps leading to it. On the topmost 
step rested the feet of an angel, who sat on the threshold of 
the gate. Dante tried to fix his eyes upon him, but could not 
for the brightness. 

"Whence come you? M asked the warder. "This man 
was brought here by a messenger from heaven," answered 
Virgil. " He may enter, then, if he is able to cross these 
steps." Dante hastened to examine them. The lowest was 
pure and polished white marble. The second was like dark 
rock that had long been burnt in the furnace, being cracked 
through its length and its breadth. The third was deep red, 
like blood — a glowing porphyry. He saw the meaning. 
Would he be able to cross them ? First, did his mind clearly 
mirror forth to him his sin, with none of it concealed, as the 
white marble indicated ? Next, was his repentance so sincere 
his heart was broken at thought of his guilt, bearing the 
sign of the cross, like the second stone ? And, last, was he 
willing to give his life in the eager strife for purification, as 
the flaming, blood-red stone suggested ? 

Dante felt that he could answer, " Yes ! n In humbleness, 
yet with great gratitude, he ascended the steps without falter- 
ing, and the heavenly porter " pushed open the sacred door." 

Abbie M. Gannett. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Miss Curtis: A Sketch. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, pp. 271. $1.25. 

There is excellent discipline in reading such a book as 
" Miss Curtis." To those who happily have learned to en- 
joy life with undisguised adaptation to its disciplinary pre- 
dominance, the volume offers rare opportunities. There is 
for them an exhilaration in the exercise of sustaining mental 
-balance under difficulties. This book supplies such difficulties 
to a lavish degree, the ruling one being its subtlety, which 
really comprises them all. To one who is impervious to dis- 
cipline — and we have known one or two such — who laughs,cries, 
is horrified, amused, exalted or scandalized in rapid succession 
by passing events, either in or out of a book, without a troub- 
lesome sense of personal responsibility as to the application of 
those emotions or their causes, this story is very beguiling ; — 
especially if that one be living a life closely embedded in 
"social" intricacies. To the plain-going reader, who does 
not like to be perplexed, we do not recommend it. 

The perspective of the narrative is an interesting feature. 
The whole spirit of it, as relating to the human undercurrent 
of life, is pathetically, "so near and yet so far," that it is 
filled with the odor of incessant tragedy from beginning to 
end ; as there is no " plot " to the story, the cause of this 
tragedy is sufficiently invisible to resemble the dim, vanishing 
point of sight in a sharply perspective etching. One wonders 
whether the author intended to convey tragedy or comedy in 



high life, or to be thoroughly realistic, which is as much as to 
say that each of these phases is artistically evidenced. 

The remote and impersonally personal attitude of each of 
the specimen characters and their principles of action, 
throw the whole scene into a certain Japanese relief which is 
very striking. We might say the book is intensely modern, 
and stop just there, except that it would leave the les* subtle, 
but mutually intense half of life in the modern, entirely un- 
represented. It might have been called a fairy story out- 
right, or a goblin nightmare, and have done \\ ith it. But it 
isn't. It is called a Sketch, and is aerated character study. 
There is a quaint, antique air with its modernness, which is 
peculiarly contradictory. That is sometimes one of the sub- 
tleties of highly frictionized society, where church and parish 
life and religious elements run through \l all. 

It begins with two children, who are not children, but of- 
ferings upon an altar of " character," "principle," and social 
demand* Their experiences in the first of the story are the 
most strongly marked features in the book. No such childish 
maladies as measles or mumps appear ; but the little girl, while 
passing out of her childhood, and not yet a young lady, 
charges herself, in her journal, " in imitation of mock phil- 
osophy " with being something far more difficult to deal with 
— "a potentiality and a conscious personality." The 
mature decision and prompt action of the brother and 
sister are startling products of their surroundings and of the 
inculcated self-suppression of a minister's family. Miss Curtis, 
who figures as an eccentric benefactress, begins by being 
an ogress, is gradually warmed by the genuine spirit of the 
young girl, and ends by revealing to her at the last the un- 
developed possibilities for tenderness that have lain hidden 
and encrusted all her life. Many points that we would like to 
speak of, we must pass over for want of space. The sketch 
is like an etching, because all that which is not there stands 
out in bold relief from the scarcity and sharpness of the out- 
line which holds it together. e. t. l. 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. Thomas Gray. Illus- 
trations by Birket Foster. 

Ring Out, Wild Bills. Alfred Tennyson. Illustrations from Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. 

That Glorious Song of Old. Edmund H. Sears. Illustrated by Al- 
fred Fjrederias. 

// was the Calm and Silent Night. Alfred Hornet. Illustrated. 

Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? William Knox. De- 
signs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. Felicia Hemans. Designs by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. Lee & Shepard: Boston. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. Price of the above, 50 cents each. 

Dainty little holiday books are all these, and beautifully 
illustrated. The poems have long since become a part of 
ourselves, and we love to see them again and again given to 
the world in new and attractive garb. 



Faith's Festivals. By Mary Lakeman. Lee & Shepard: Boston. A. C. 
McClurg, Chicago. Pp. 65. $1.00. 

The story of a life beautifully told in four Christmas and 
one Easter occasion. A valuable addition to child literature. 



THE HOME. 

Christmas. 

Swing in your steeples, swing, 

O Christinas belM 
With melody ascending, 

Your music swells ; 
While little children sing 

Their happy voices blending. 

This day, long years ago, 

A life began, 
And grew in heavenly beauty — 

A son of man. 
Men learned of him to know 

The holiness of duty. 
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O dreaming soul, awake 

From visions dim, 
To find a joy unswerving, 

Through following him ! 
In healing hearts that ache, 

In lowly, faithful serving. 



Anna M. Pratt. 



How Blossom and Royal Prolonged Christmas. 

Christmas was almost there. Papa had been off on a long 
jaunt, and wrote that he would reach grandpa's Christmas eve 
and wanted wife and babies to meet him there. But mam- 
ma's arm had been " all bokted up " and was weak, stiff and 
painful; the roads were "all bokted up," too, and anything 
but inviting to hospital and nursery traveling, besides mam- 
ma had on her hands a minister who was " all bokted up," 
also, having resigned his pulpit, withdrawn from one denomi- 
nation, and had come asking fellowship in another. Bessie 
had gone home for a regular Norwegian festival. The rain 
outside, the depressed guest inside, the maimed mamma, the 
absent papa did not seem to promise a very brilliant Christ- 
mas for Blossom and Royal, but they were a cheerlul, loving 
little couple, full of " faith, hope and charity." 

In the sitting-room hung a small wood-cut, called tl Home- 
less." The forlorn, ragged little waif was a living reality to 
them, and they often tried to comfort him, especially as the 
holidays drew near, telling him daily that if he would only 
" tome Twistmas we'll 'vide our tandy wis you." The day 
before Christmas a lady called, saying that she was trying to 
get a bit of Christmas for two children near, whose 
father was a worthless man and the mother ill. The six-year- 
old girl earned milk to customers and had no mittens. The 
little boy was still younger. Mamma had just finished a pair 
of such pretty blue seamed mittens. Blossom had watched 
their slow growth with great interest, for mamma could only 
knit a few minutes at a time with her lame hand. They were 
done now, tassels and all, ready for wear. 

The little couple had listened attentively to the story. 
Homeless had come sure enough, and brought his sister with 
him. Mamma gave the children the candy she had bought 
for their Christmas, telling them that they could do as they 
pleased with it — give it or keep it until to-morrow, but that she 
could not go out for any more. Roy took the candy, looked 
it carefully over, sighed, meditated awhile, looked at Home- 
less, who seemed more utterly forlorn than ever, and proba- 
bly thought, "I only promised to divide;" then at Blossom, 
who said slowly — 

" 'Esdive it to 'em." 

Carrying it heroically to Mrs. K., he said tenderly: " I'se 
dot a dood papa, an' my mamma isn't in bed." 

Blossom held the pretty mittens in her hands and looked 
at them, then at Homeless. These mittens had grown stitch 
by stitch, and there had been knit into them so many day- 
dreams, they matched her new blue plaid cloak, and papa 
hadn't seen them either, and it would take mamma oh! so 
long to knit another pair. She thought it all over, for mam- 
ma had said, " They are yours, dear, but remember how 
long it will be before you get others." She turned pleading 
eyes on Homeless, but there he sat as fixed in his woe as the 
weeping Niobe. Then she thought aloud (a habit of hers — ) 

" Her monner is sick. S'e has to tarry milk in 'e told, an' 
s'e's dot no mittens." 

Thrusting them behind her, she backed up to Mrs. K., 
saying: "Tate 'em, tate 'em to 'e 'ittle dirl," and she ran 
into mamma's room and closed the door. 

The little ones went to bed that night with their heads so 
full of the surprise in store for Homeless and his sister that 
they forgot all about their own stockings. In the evening a 
gentleman called with a package, saying: " Mrs. K. told me 
about the candy and mittens. This is for the children, and 
not for missionary purposes, remember. " 

Next morning Roy awoke, saying in surprise : "O-o-h! 
Blossom ! ! We fordot our tockin's nast night." 



But the wise Blossom replied seriously: "Nezer min'. 
Papa dinka det home an' mamma touldn't do out, an' 
Bessie's done, so I duess it's no matter." 

At breakfast mamma handed them the package the gentle- 
man brought the night before, saying: " Mr. F. left this for 
you two, last evening." It proved a box of Gunther's choicest 
candies. Oh, ho* lovely ! How came he to think of it ? 
How good he was ; and in the fullness of their gratitude, 
Roy exclaimed — 

" Oh ! Oh !! Oh !!! We'll det him a whole ballel of tatter- 
pi Hers next summer." 

" 'Es," added Blossom, "an* toads, an' dear 'ittle snakes." 

"An' tatoe buds an' gwasshoppers," chimed in Roy. 
"Oh, aint you dlad 'e ozer chil'ns has dot 'e ozer tandy, 
taus now we'seall dot tandy," he added. 

" An* 'e ozer 'ittle dirl's dlad s'es dot sut nice mitttens to 
teep her finders warm," said generous Blossom, as she looked 
out of the window and saw the air full of flurrying snowflakes. 

Soon the expressmen came with the Christmas box from 
grandma and the aunties. Then the " ohs " and the "ahs," 
and the dancing of feet and the clapping of hands — all the more 
intense because the little hearts had expanded, purified and 
refined under the influence of their self- forgetting. There 
was no reproach to them now in the attitude of Homeless. 
Had they not warmed him with mittens and comforted him 
with candy ? Suddenly into their joy came a new thought. 
Couldn't they have another Christmas when papa came 
home ? Taking out a few caramels to celebrate this Christ- 
mas, they put the candy and Christmas box away. The 
next fiwt days were spent in devising all sorts of surprises ; 
rehearsals were held, and no end of suggestions advanced. 

New Year's Eve the kindergarten teacher must be invited, 
and " the stranger within their gates" was there still ; papa 
had just returned, and after tea all were seated around the 
bright fire in the back parlor when Mamma and Roy 
quietly disappeared. Mamma returned soon, and Blossom 
looked very conscious and mirthful. Papa asked ," Where is 
Roy?" The answer was a bugle-blast on the other side of 
the sliding doors. " Oh ! Papa ! It's Santataus ! Open 'e 
door twick! " cried Blossom, clapping her hands. Papa threw 
the doors apart, exclaiming: "No. It's Kris Kringle, our 
Christ child." 

There in a sleigh, covered with a robe of fluffy white cotton, 
with a little red cap surmounting his crown of golden curls, 
eyes as blue as the heavens on a bright June day, and cheeks 
whose flush rivaled that sea-shell tint that ever mocks the 
artist's brush, surrounded by his gifts of sympathy and love 
sat Roy, a living emblem of " Peace on earth and good will 
to men." Blossom immediately became his little almoner, 
distributing the gifts with a suspiciously wise knowing who 
they were for. Every one was remembered more than once, 
and last of all came the box of Gunther's best for general 
distribution. 

But lo ! papa had disappeared, and just as little Kris Kringle 
thought he was through, a live Santa Claus, looking so like 
papa, slipped up behind and filled the sleigh in the rear. 
Again there was something for all, and another box of candy 
" for Blossom and Roy." This was unlooked for. " How 
did papa know we were doin' to have a Twistmas to-night ?" 
He didn't, but he meant they should, and had come prepared 
accordingly. Such an exuberance of joy, in the midst of 
which Blossom suddenly caught a look in the minister's face 
that arrested her mirth. 

"I wis' you' chil'ns was here," she said. "You'll has a 
Twistmas wis 'em when you det home, won't you?" 

" I hope so," he replied sadly. 

Then there was a little whispered conference in the corner, 
and she returned with the full candy box, saying: " Tate 'is 
wis you to he'p mate it." And these little messengers of love 
sowed the seed of still another Christmas, and increased and 
prolonged the joy and good-will on earth. 

Is not the miracle of the widow's cruse of oil an ever-recur- 
ring event, where hearts are warm and generous? " 

s. c. ll. j. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The Pacific Coast Unitarian Confer- 
ence met November 20-23, at Oakland, Cal., and 
was the largest and most successful session yet held. 
The presence of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, secretary 
of the A. U. A., and his companion in apostolic 
journeying, Mr. S. A. Eliot, of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, added greatly to the enjoyment 
and profit of the occasion. Mr. Reynolds has 
visited every church and mission of our faith on 
the coast, and speaks with great hopefulness of the 
outlook. The essays were by Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel, on the " Growth and Permanence of the 
Religious Sentiment" — a fine, thoughtful utterance; 
•* Our Unitarian Need," by Mr. Massey, of Sacra- 
mento, who thinks us lacking in zeal ; " Books 
and Morals," a fresh treatment of a hackneyed 
theme, by A. W. Jackson, and soon to appear in 
a magazine; Horace Davis* excellent paper on 
"Christianity in Japan," since published in the 
Unitarian Review, followed by Missionaiy 
Knapp's catholic enunciation of the principles 
and methods which are to guide him in his novel 
ahd important work in that country ; Dr. Stebbins' 
admirable address on " The Future of the Califor- 
nia Society," which the daily press printed in full ; 
and the essay which produced the profoundest 
impression of all — Thomas Eliot's " Divorce and 
Divorce Laws." The latter will shortly appear as 
a tract in the conference series. It is a strong ut- 
terance from a wise and good man. 

Here, surely, was variety and interest enough ! 
The platform meeting on «« The Outlook for Lib- 
eral Religion " was addressed by Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Greer of Tacoma, Mr. Goodenough, the Oak- 
land Universalist pastor, and a liberal Jewish 
rabbi, who made the best speech of them all. The 
Sunday-school and auxiliary meetings were not 
given time enough, but this will be remedied at 
the next session. Strong temperance resolutions 
were passed and testimonies concerning the public 
school system and the gambling habit. The at- 
tendance during the day was from 50 to 150, and 
evenings from 200 to 500. An excursion was 
made to the California state university, at Berke- 
ley, five miles from Oakland A crowded sociable 
with pleasant addresses concluded the session. 
The report of the secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
was optimistic. He said in his report that publi- 
cation work had been undertaken in a modest 
way, and various leaflets and tracts issued. The 
women's auxiliary societies had distributed thou- 
sands of printed documents through the mails, and 
conducted a missionary correspondence with sym- 
pathizer all over the coast. The conference had 
made its first concerted effort to raise money for 
domestic missions during the past year, and some 



$350 was sent to Tacoma — a small showing, but at 
least a beginning. To the Unitarian Association 
£463.40 had been given by the churches of the 
conference, while the former had expended upon 
this coast $5,782.85. The amount of this mission- 
ary aid needed would, however, be much reduced 
during the coming year. A young Japanese, he 
said, was about to enter a Unitarian Theological 
seminary at Meadville, Pa. The report next 
spoke of hopeful and thriving movements at Oak- 
land, Spokane Falls and at Sacramento, and of 
projected societies at San Jose, Pomona and other 
places. 

In March last Mr. Wendte visited southern 
California, and very cheering accounts were given 
of the Unitarian churches in those parts. In the 
view of the secretary, there is not a town of 
5,000 inhabitants in any part of California where 
a Unitarian church could not be successfully 
started. 

The relations between Unitarians and Univer- 
salists were discussed in a broad and genial way. 
The great difficulty, the secretary said, was the 
scarcity of able ministers and preachers, the Uni- 
tarians being particularly fastidious in this respect. 
It was hoped to start a Sunday-school and church 
service in Alameda in the near future. Santa Cruz, 
Napa, Stockton, Reno and Fresno were available 
points for liberal societies. The Starr King 
Monument fund was commended to the churches. 
Every Unitarian society on the coast was now 
conducted on the free seat plan. 

In June last Mr. Wendte went north and vis- 
ited Salem, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane 
Falls, Helena, and other places, in most of which 
Unitarian societies exist. He had traveled 4,500 
miles, made 200 visits, written 1,200 or more 
letters, in addition to his work in Oakland. The 
visits of John Fiske, A. M. Knapp, Robert Coll- 
yer and Mr. Reynolds were pleasantly referred to. 
But the best results of the year were spiritual, 
and not to be set down in statistics. 

The treasurer, Mr. C. A. Murdock, showed 
that the conference receipts had been $689.07, 
of which $365 had been contributed for Tacoma. 
It was resolved to raise $750 for the A. U. A. 
the coming year among the churches, the amount 
to be apportioned, also, to raise an equal amount 
for home mission work. Every society, save one, 
was represented at the meetings, and the spirit 
throughout was hearty and unanimous. 

Delegate. 

Boston. — The demand for admission tickets 
to our Globe Theater on a recent Sunday evening, 
to hear the sermon of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
was very great. The house was crowded. A large 
part of the attendants were non-churchgoers. 
Whether now visible or invisible, the results of 
such people's meetings are certainly great. 
— Rev. C. F. Dole's lessons at Channing Hall, on 
Thursday afternoons, before Sunday-school teach- 
ers and others, are well attended. They are highly 
instructive to young and old. In January the 
course of lessons by Rev. Francis Tiffany, on 
" Ethics," is expected to be widely popular. 
— Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, our Sunday-school 
secretary, though in the midst of his winter's 
work of editing newspaper, festival services of song, 
and new Sunday-school manuals, and filling his 
leisure time in attending local conferences and 
teachers' anions, has accepted the invitation to join 
in the institute meeting of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Rev. J. LI. Jones will be the guest 
speaker, and Rev. A. J. Rich the mainspring of 
the movement. Rev. C. F. Dole and W. H. Lyon 
and other clergymen will assist in making the 
bureau appreciated. 



lOZZONI'S 
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■ ■ MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^^■■^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 

■ mores all pimples, freckles and discoloration*. For 

■ sale by all first-clans druggists, or mailed for 60 cts. 

lOWDER.ir 2 * 



DIM "DYES 




COLOR EVERYTHING. 



Unequalled for 8 Ilk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 
J>urable and Economical* Any one can 
use them. 

32 COLO RS-10 CENT S EACH. 

Eemember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adul terated, Weak an d Worthless. 

We warrant these J>yes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other l>yes ever made, ana to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free, 

THE DIAMOND FAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 

For gilding: Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 10 
- * — Also Artists* Black for Kbonizlng. 



cents a package. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal ior 
8ample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 



fancy work, and making ink. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON a CO., Burlington, Vt. 



P. P. A. 

SAVES 

10 to 60£ 



FREE! 
FREE! 
FREE! 
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PPARDRIDCE'S 
URCHASINQ ASSOCIATIO 

ORGANIZED TO FURNISH MEMBERS 

QOOOiFARBELOW WHOLE- 

SALE PRICES, VIZt AT 

MANUFACTURERS' COST! 

Savlaff lO to 60 per cent to consumers. P. 
P. A.'S 17N1VERSAL CATALOGUE (with 
Thousands of Illustrations) gives Manufac- 
turers* Cost, saving lO to CO per cent on 
every thing yon buys Piano or Salt of 
Clothes, ©old Watch, Sugar or Plow, and 
EXTRA TEN PER CENT on ourvast 
Wholesale and Retail DRY GOODS 
Stock. Mailed FREE on receipt of lOc In 
stamps for postage. 

C. W. & E. PARDRIDGE, 

(Main Store) 112-116 State St., Chicago. 

YOU ARE CORDIALLY IIT1TED TO CALL AIB 8EEFS. 
We have been In business fifty yearn but If 
yon do not know ns, refer to yonr banker or 
the publisher ot this paper. 

THE GRANDEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED! 



Theodore Parker's 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 

SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SBRXOXS, BT 
BUTU8 LEIQBTON. CLOTH, 12MO, PP. 490; REDUCE* 
FBOM $2.60 TO $1.26. 

"This volume is bj all odds the best one- volant 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the trt 
of one who dispensed both fight and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * • The book contains one of the beat por- 
traits of Theodore Parker estant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 

the book."— Unity. 

CHABLES H. KERR A CO., PUBU8HXRS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 25, services at II A. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Jan. 6; subject: 
American Art. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 10:45 A - M - 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 10:45 A. u. Rev. 
J. R. Effinger will preach; subject: " What Are 
We Living for?" 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 1 1 A. M., 
the annual Christmas festival joining with the 
congregation. No evening service. There will 
be no Unity Club work next week. Christmas 
festivities Wednesday, Dec. 28, from 4 to 7:30 
p. m. Teachers' Meeting, Friday, 7:30; Choral 
Club, 8:30. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Dec. 25, services at 10 45 a. m. 



Unitys Wanted.— Two copies of the Unity 
of Nov. 26, 1887, are greatly desired, and who- 
ever has a spare number of that date will greatly 
oblige us by sending to this office. 

LITERARY SCHOOL. 

Ten lectures on Dante will be given in 
the lecture hall of the Art Institute, corner 
Van Buren street and Michigan avenue, during 
the holidays, 1 887, by Dr. W. T. Harris 
of Concord, Mass.; Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
of Orange, N. J. ; Prof. L. F. Soldan, of St. 
Louis; Miss M. E. Beedy, of Chicago; and Mr. 
D. J. Snider, of Chicago. The following is the 
programme (subject to some changes in the titles 
.and times ot lectures). These will begin, even- 
ings at 8 o'clock ; mornings, at 1 1 o'clock : 

Monday evening, December 26, by Mr. D. J. 
Snider, " Dante's Place in the World's Literature ;" 
Tuesday morning, December 27, by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, •« Dante's Inferno;" Tuesday evening, 
December 27, by Prof. Thomas Davidson, " The 
Teachers of Dante;" Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 28, by Miss M. E. Beedy, "The Symbols 
of Punishment in Dante's Inferno;" Wednesday 
evening, December 28, by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
" The Mythology of Dante ; " Thursday morning, 
December 29, by Prof. Thomas Davidson, 
** Virgil and Beatrice as Guides;" Thursday 
evening, December 29, Prof. Louis F. Soldan. 
Friday morning, December 30, by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, " The Purgatorio and the Paradiso ; " 
Friday evening, December 30, by Prof. Thomas 
Davidson, " Tlie Vision of God— Interpretation 
of the Last Canto of Paradiso;" Saturday morn- 
ing, December 31, by Mr. D. J. Snider, " Disci- 
pline of the Purgatorio." 

Tickets for full course of ten lectures, $5.00; 
tickets for half-course of five lectures (mornings or 
evenings), $2.50; one admission, 75c. 

Ticket* to be had at A. C McClurg & Co.'s or 
at S. A. Maxwell & Co.'s book stores. For in- 
formation address D. J. Snider, Director of the 
School, Palmer House, Chicago, 111. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
All books sent for nolle* by publishers will be 
jpromptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
B. Kerr <t Co. , 276 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Mies Ourtis. By Kate Gannett Wells. Boston: 
Tlcknor k Co. Cloth, pp. 371. Price $1.35 

Monism and Meliorism ; a Philosophical Essay 
on Oanaalty and Ethics. By Paul Carus. New 
York : F. W. Chrlstern. Paper, pp. 88. Price. 75 

Science Sketches. By Darid 8tarr Jordan. Chi- 
cago : A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 376. 
Price 1 50 

Higher Ground. By Augustus Jacobson. Chi- 
oago : A. C. McClurg k Co. Cloth, pp. 361. 
Price 1 oo 



The Word for the Day. Text, Hymn and Prayer 
for every day in the year. Compiled by A. J. A. 
R., New York : John Ireland. Pp. 234. Price, 
cloth, plain, 76 oents ; gilt, $1.00 ; American seal, 
$1.75; calf flex, 2 50 

Columbia Blcyole Calendar for 1888. Issued by the 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Pad of 366 leaves. 

Letters to Elder Daughters, Married and Unmar- 
ried. By Helen Ekin 8tarrett. Chicago : A. C. 
McClurg k Co. Pp. 153. Price, cloth, 75 cents ; 
paper 50 

Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnold, C. 8. I. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell 
k Oo. Cloth, pp. 363. Prioe $1.00 

The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. Translated 
from the Italian by Abby Langdon Alger. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Chicago : S. A. Maxwell k 
Co. Cloth, pp. 338. Price $1.00 

Toto's Merry Winter. By Laura E .Richards. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Bros. Chicago : 8. A. Maxwell k 
Oo. Cloth, pp. 396. Price $1.35 

The Life of George Washington Studied Anew. By 
Edward Everett Hale. New York and London : 
G. P. Putman's Sons ; Chicago : A. 0. McClurg 
kCo. Cloth, pp. 393. Price $1.75 

Talks to Young men. By Robert Collyer. Boston : 

' Lee k Shepard. New York : Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. Chicago : A. C. McClurg k Co. Cloth, pp. 
383. Price $1.25 



The Fortunes of the Faradays. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Ronton : Lee k Shepard. New York : 
Charles T. Dillingham. Chicago : A. C. McClurg 
kGo. Cloth, pp. 407. Price $150 



DELICATE CHILDREN, NURSING 

Mothers, Overworked Men and for all disease* where 
the tissues are wasting away from the inability to di- 
gest food, or from overwork, should take Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites. 
41 1 used the Emulsion on a lady who waa delicate. It 

fiut her in such good health and flesh, that I must say 
tis the best Emulsion. 1 '— L. P. Waddbll, M. D., 
Hugh's Mills, 8. C. 

P. P. A. saves 10 to 00 per cent. 

We again invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement in this week's issue of O. W. k E. Part- 
ridge, one of the great Dry Goods firms of Chicago. It 
appeals strongly to the self-interest of the people. The 
firm has organised Partdrldge's Purchasing Association 
for the purposes stated in their advertisement. Read it 
and send for their fine Catalogue, which is of itself a 
large and valuable book. The firm has over a million 
dollars capital, and Is entirely reliable. 




English £dttioiw at ft*l* prite. 

|HE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
beg to announce ths* with January, 1688, they wiU 
furnish its Subscribe* wkh original sheets of 

l|e American, desirous of keeping 
afaveaat of the times, can afford to 
be without these three great Ea- 
ftieh Monthly Reviews. Their con- 
tributors co mp ute s the foremost and 
ablest writers of the World, and 
their contents treat of the latest 
and most i m por tant phases of mod- 
ern thought. 

Terms: $4.50 each; any two, W.50; aH three, $12.00. 

We take great pleasure in announcing that 
from January 1, 1888, we shall resume ex- 
clusive control in America of these two 
great English Quarterlies, furnishing sub- 
scribers with original sheets. 



IMH Ml, 

mm. 



MM Mew. 
Quarterly Review. 

Scotlisli Review. 



Under an arrangement with the English 
publisher, we assume exclusive control of 
the American issue, in original sheets. 




Ia the leading and moat popular monthly of 
Great Britain, The toae of its articles is 
unexceptionable, rendering it moet desirable 
for the Home Circle. 

Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.5*; «*y three, $8.00; att four, $10.50. 

FIRST MONTHLY l*8U€, AsfML, 1867. 

This Review will continue faithful to its mission ss so 
organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 



philosophical and religious questions. 



Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per 
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-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY- 
Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro. 
of the Shakespearian world; to en- 



courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study ; to be of use in Colleges and 8chools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
specialists, teachers, »nd reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general Hterature. 

Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 



QHKIEILY ItflEK 



OF LEONARD 8COTT PUBLICATION CO.'S PERIODICALS. 
No. t. JANUARY, 1S87— INDEX FOR 1M6. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR BACH QUARTER. 

Terms: 25 cents per Year; zo cents per Number. 
All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada* 

s**i r. h. . t~. ||04 Walnut Street. MlMeJoMi 
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NEW EDITIONS JU8T READY. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly line stndiee of character."— Baton 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common 8en•e. ,, — Bo$ton 
QaneUe." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it. 11 — Templetoh in Hartford Oourant. 

**The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are fsw grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pagss." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.86; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 




CORSETS 



■ Boned with Feather- 

. The best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 



Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most tiealthful. Dr. Price's 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

NXW YORK. CHICAGO. *T. LOUTS 



C<J uR ELECrftCTYPERS 
.: ^STEREMPERS,: 



II 11 moron* Column, 

Edited by S. W. FO88, the well- 
known contributor to all leadinff 
American Humorous Publlca'ns. 



1 150,000 eMIkI 



FaneyWork Department, 



I Edited by Eva M. Niler, the 
\ American authority on 
Seedie Work De^ ma. 



I leading i 
FancyN< 



THE YANKEE BLADE 

Is now in Its fortr-seventh year, and la unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Family Story Paper in America. The publishers of The Yankee Blade are aiming for the Larg«*it 
circulation In America. With this object In view they make a special offer to new subscribers. Send a 

trial subscription, and beg — 
prepared to know what pa- 1 
per to order for the coming I 



LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Cilia Parker Woolley. 
1 vol., i2mo. |i.SO. 

" It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There, is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,— an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.*' — Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 



APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES; 



BY 



5 WEEKS 

—FOB— 

10 CENTSl 



The 

POPULAR 

I AMERICAN 

WEEKLY. 




year. All who subscribe I 
at once will receive ThjeI 
Yankee Bladk 6 weeks I 
for lt> cents ; 13 weeks for I 
2ft cents : six months for 50 1 
cents; one year, $1; two I 
years, $1.76. A fcnbscrlp- I 
lion FREE fttrEvrryl 
Club of Four NEW I 
Mtsbscribera. Don't nils- 



L3WEEKS 

—FOR— 

15 CENTS 



qnderstand our offer. The repUar subscription price of The Yankee Blade Is *'2, but to introduce our paper 
everywhere it will be sent on trial during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named abu\ e. 
The Yankee Blare can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents a copy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when morecon- 
n«nt ■ venlent. All Postmasters are required to 
Household n*-p< nc < register letters when requested. Address, 



Edited by Treboh Ottl. Con 
taining only authorized reporf 
•t the Kostou Cooking School. 
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POTTER A POTTER, Pub's. 
43 Milk lit., Boston, nasi. 



t 



Fascinating Stories **j 

t Adventure and Travel for 
len. Stories of Love and the 
'ainlly Fireside for the ladies. 



"Every ninth night after the first night of each 
month following the ninth month of the year, nine 
gentlemen of Chicago hold what they call 'Ninth 
Night Banquets.' Seated In threes at three three-leg- 
ged tables, they spend the evening in conversation, 
discussing a great variety of topics, * from grave to 
gay— from lively to severe. ' Prom the volume of wit 
and wisdom thrown off by these banqueting philoso- 
phers. Mr. Edward Owings Towne has collected 
and arranged one hundred and eighty-one aphor- 
ism s, which are published in a neat volume bearing 
the curious title, 'Aphorisms of the Three Threes.' "- 
Public Opinion. 

" Each Aphorism is like a bubble from the glass, 
afloat and reflecting the sunlight with many hues. Be 
It wit or satire that lights, or literature or life, human- 
ity or the individual, that is revealed, some truth is 
made bright and attractive."— Boston Globe. 

Bound in silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp. Price, 
$1.00. Hailed to any address on receipt of price by 
publishers, CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, CHICAGO. fa^Catalogues free. 



FANCY 




Per Year, 25c. 



Kansas City, Mo., V. S. A 



Six Months, 15c. 



The Missouri and Kansas Fabmx* Is the cheapest paper in the whole wide world. It has eight 
lance, dean-printed pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number conta.ns a large 
mapTehowliig the best portions of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas for setUers to locate in^how^ihe 
counties and giving the number of acres of Government J>rad remaining open to homestead, pre-emp- 

sarss&SsSM ©EHWS A WRARsaarSSS 

ment Land Laws, telllngTITabout bow toenterGoverament Lands. TEvery number contains < *!?^°, na 
of the counties, towns and townships, telling all about the soil, water, minerals, cllmathj lnfluences^etc^, 
the prairie and timber lands, and their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stock raising. Itvery 
number will be worth more to you than the price for a wholeyear. Send for i t JJpw-do jot ojiay. « 

jra s^KVERl^<fislH0)MMi l 

or Mexico for the trlflTng sum of 25 cents per year. TTmore convenient for you , you can send Uie amount 
in 1-cent or 2-cent American postage stamps. Write your name plainly, and give your to ™, county ana 
state. [Always tell what paper you got this advertisement from, when you write 1 Adareas, 

UOi CK ML AS* FAICBIlSla! w*a_ 

Journalists* Drawer u B." ICAN8A8 WTYi MK%M 
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EASYGHAIRS 

ROCKERS, &c, 

ONLY FULL LINE IN THE CITY. 

Choice Presents [for the holidays! 

Elegantly Upholstered In SILK PLUSH and 
Illumine***] Bmboeeed LEATHER SaaMngsj. 

Don 9 ! Fail to Get Our Prices. 

224 to 
228 

'■V.I 

(GOOD NEWS 
Ito L ADIES, 

Greatest Bargains isSSS 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address _ 

The Grkat American Tea Co.. 
31 <fc 33 Vase* St.. IS ew York. J». Y- 




Affect ta Wanted, our prices the lowest. 8end $1.08 for 
Rkd Plush Photograph Album, sWxlOH. " " " 
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EDITORIAL. 



Character is contagious. Wherever it makes its appear- 
ance it is sure to spread. 

The spirit of religion has uses for names and words, but it 
is larger than them all. 

Love, the primal force of the universe, is the ever-growing 
power in society. 

We read the records of the crimes in the world in the 
newspapers, but most of its virtues must go unrecorded, they 
are so numerous. 

True piety to day seeks to denominationalize the charities, 
to unsect the philanthropies, to destroy the creed fences and 
break down the party walls of society. 

Love is the only charity. The loving soul will make a home 
in a sod hut; but Vanderbilt has not wealth enough to make a 
home for a crippled newsboy without it. 

The case against Prof. E. C. Smyth, of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is to be placed on the calendar of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, on appeal. 

The English Church receives in tithes about $20,000,000 
a year. Of this amount $5,000,000 is expended in schools, 
hospitals, church buildings, etc., and the remaining £15,000,- 
000 goes to pay the salaries of the clergy. 

The Messenger asks a question full of significance: 
" While the church of Christ has been gathering in not more 
than three million of converts from the heathen world, the 
natural increase of that world has been twenty millions. 
Must not a tremendous advance be made somewhere along 
our lines of work?" 

It has been said that the greatest magazine article of the 
year just gone is Gladstone's " Universitas Hominum," in 
the December North American Review. In this he foresees 
the commonwealth of souls that " will include the sum total of 
human life and human experience as lived and as gathered 
on the surface of the globe." 

This year let us all work to convert our churches to the 
work of religion. Let us direct the enthusiasm of the com- 
petent to the lasting but modest interests of humanity, that 
the petty interest of the " creed " and the " scheme " may go. 
Let our churches direct the high energies of our men and wom- 
en to the renovation of this world, and the next will take 
care of itself. 

The Methodist Recorder well says: "It is not the men 
who make the greatest display in public, and do the greatest 
amount of fine talking, that do the most good ; it is the 
quiet, earnest, faithful, persevering workers who find some- 
thing to do, and, instead of talking about it, go to work and 
do it, that in the long run, accomplish most for God and 
humanity. It is work that tells ; and it is workers that the 
world needs. The mightiest forces in nature are the silent 
forces, that are always in operation, doing their work. And 



the men who accomplish the greatest good are the men who 
are always about their Father's business, quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, it may be, laboring to save souls and extend the 
cause of the Redeemer. •' Go work to-day in my vineyard.' " 

What a Japanese reviewer in a native magazine has re- 
cently said of Christianity will some day be said of it in all 
countries : " Its perpetuity in our country depends upon 
the general enlightenment and learning of its teachers, not 
on the value of its dogmas ; its adjuncts, and not its doc- 
trines, will decide its fate. To their claim to supernatural 
origin we are supremely indifferent ; to the value of the in- 
fluences which accompany its propagation and acceptance 
we are keenly alive." 

Iowa and Kansas are giving practical illustrations of the 
possibility and the legitimacy of uniting the public sense and 
conscience in a righteous law against the innovations of a de- 
moralizing traffic in a pernicious poison — a traffic which is 
lifted ever into dangerous proportions hy vicious appetite and 
the greed for money. Said a skeptical, but intelligent and 
candid witness : "I have more respect for prohibition since 
traveling through these states." Says an Iowa gambler: 
" The shot that killed Haddock at Sioux City has shattered 
our business in Iowa for good." 

Is it left for a Boston man to discover and announce the 
sacred antiquities of Chicago ? Edward Everett Hale writes 
us : " Is it a matter of common talk in Chicago that La Salle 
called the Chicago river the divine river? His text is, 
"Pour alter vers la riviere divine, appeli par les sauvages 
Chicagou," — in order to approach the divine river which the 
savages called Chicagu." We fear that the Chicagoans are not 
fully alive to the sacred traditions of their local Jordan ; but 
in this respect they are not much different from their fellows 
in other parts of the world. It is high spirituality that dis- 
covers the sanctities of things near. 

We are sorry to hear a report that our contributor, Rev. J. 
C. F. Grumbine, of Syracuse, has been asked to resign his 
charge, on account of his interest in the Henry George move- 
ment. Mr. Pentecost, as will he seen from an extract in 
another note taken from his resignation sermon at Newark, N. 
J., attributes the final friction which necessitated the step to 
the same cause. A recent number of the Nation jeers at both 
these men and the movement they represent. Surely the 
Anti-Poverty Society will have to take up more collections to 
save its apostles from poverty. We confess our incompe- 
tency to arrive at even a working judgment upon the merits 
of the propositions of Henry George and his associates; but 
we have no difficulty in seeing that they are earnest men, 
grappling with momentous problems, and that the present 
relations of ' capital and labor, of wealth and citizenship, 
are not ideal, that many things are bad and need mend- 
ing, and unless the pulpit has a right to take a hand in 
any attempt at improvement and better adjustment in 
the spirit of love and the humility of wisdom, so much 
the worse for the church. The world will love those 
who labor for its elevation, even though they blunder, and the 
church cast them out. We like much the prophetic spirit in 
the charge which was given at the installation of one of our 
western ministers not many months ago : " Young man, 
preach upon the living questions of the day, even though you 
make a fool of yourself." 
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provide training in drawing, clay modeling, tile-making, 
wood-carving, metal work, etc., to adults, free of expense, 
who desire to teach these handicrafts to needy children in the 
mission schools of the city. This normal class meets every 
Wednesday morning, from 10 to 12, in the modeling room 
of the Art Institute Building, corner of Van Buren street and 
Michigan avenue. " Six of the leading churches in the city 
are preparing to introduce handwork for boys." In Great 
Britain there are about 150 handwork classes in operation 
now, and " many of them have become self-supporting from 
the sale of work." 

It is said that the pope received 2500 congratulatory tele- 
grams on New Year's day, besides a magnificent array of pres- 
ents from the crowned heads of Europe. A contributor sees in 
this an alarming sign, and fears that the Roman hierarchy is 
moving onward to the strength that may need bloodshed to 
thwart and break its power. We are no friends of priestcraft, 
and we see much to deplore in the Catholic church ; but to us 
this church is still so instinct with humanity, so full of pa- 
thetic loyalty and persistent devotion, that we are willing to 
trust it in the world a while longer, and to believe that it, too, 
has its work to perform, its message to give. 

Eth elbert Stewart, in the Journal of Industrial Edu- 
cationy has a very telling article upon such education in re- 
lation to crime. Of all the facts such as statistics gather, 
what is the most common fact about our prison convicts? 
Not that they can not read and write: of the 552 convicts re- 
ceived into the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania in 1886, 
477 had had a " fair common-school education," — and that 
proportion seems typical. Not that they have not been to 
Sunday-school: of the 564 convicts received in the same 
prison in 1885, 515 had been Sunday-school scholars for 
longer or shorter times. Not that they are intemperate : of 
the 552, 104 were total abstainers, and of the 564, 99 were 
total abstainers. The most common, the most generic fact, 
is that the convicts know no trade. Of those 552, 39 had 
learned a trade by apprenticeship ; 10 had been apprenticed, 
but had left before finishing ; 62 had " picked up a trade or 
two by working at them ;" leaving 441 " entirely ignorant of 
trade knowledge." Of the 564 received the year before, 459 
had no trade knowledge. Of the 46 1 convicts received in 
1884, 361 had no trade knowledge. Of the 471 male 
prisoners received in 1883, 378 had never learned a trade. 
Between 1876 and 1885, tn * s Pennsylvania penitentiary re- 
ceived, in all, 1069 convicts under twenty-one years old ; of 
these, 864 had fair common -school learning, but 993 had 
never learned a trade. How is it in a western prison ? Of the 
1494 convicts in the Joliet prison, Illinois, 151 are " illiter- 
ate ;" 127 can read, but not write; 1087 have fair education; 
1 29 are college graduates 1 That shows it is not lack of letters 
that takes men into crime. Of the same number, 413 are 
classed as " intemperate ;" 764 as " moderate drinkers ;" 317 
as " total abstainers.' * That shows that total abstinence by 
no means keeps men out of crime. But light comes again 
when we learn that of the 668 received at Joliet between 
October and October, 1885-6, 478 had no trade knowledge. 
Do the prisons all around bear witness to the same fact ? If 
so, it seems as if the weak spot in our educational systems lay 
plain in sight. After reflecting upon these figures, single 
out Chicago alone and consider three items more, — that 
Chicago spends yearly $18.93 f° r eacn pupil in its public 
schools; that it costs her $33.00 per arrest for each of her 
44,261 arrests made in 1886, and that the city of Chicago 
never expended a dollar to teach a boy a trade. London 
pays from the city treasury $385,000 a year towards the sup- 
port of trade schools, and Mr. Stewart asks, " May there not 
be some connection between this fact and the fact that in 
1883 there was in London but one arrest for each 48 of the 
population, while in New York during the same year, there 
was one arrest to each 21 of the population ; in Brooklyn one 
to 23; in St. Louis one to 20, and in Chicago one to 15 ?" 



197 Christmas Cards. 

Concerning Christmas cards, a neighbor journal writes: 
" One clergyman, not long since, told the writer that he and 
his wife received the year before 197 cards, ranging in price 
from ten cents to $3.00. When asked, 'What did you do with 
them ? ' he replied, ' Burned them ' and added, ' It nearly 
ruined my wife's eyes acknowledging them all." But why 
spend eyes on the acknowledgments? And why spend the ten 
cents and the dollars in the sending ? And why condemn the 
pleasant custom instead of finding out a better way to practice 
it ? If it is pleasant to hear the " Merry Christmas" from the 
house-mate, it is pleasant to hear it from the heart-mates a 
thousand paces or a thousand miles away. You have, per- 
haps, some twenty correspondents, but you have a hundred 
friends with whom this custom gives the chance of interchang- 
ing easy greeting once a year. The Christmas card is an un- 
written letter to them all. It is the dumb message, " I re- 
member you." It is the nod and the smile to the passer-by 
upon the distant streets. But to be this, the card should hold 
words after one's own heart ; and to send it to your hundred 
or two hundred, it should cost but little money and but 
little time. One way to compass both of these conditions is 
to take in three or four like-minded comrades, select or write 
the greeting words together, have a thousand copies printed, 
and divide. , Each card then will carry your message, and the 
sending to your whole wide circle need cost scarcely more 
than twice the postage. And, of course, it should be sent 
without expectation of acknowledgment. The joy lies in 
wanting to send it and in believing it is welcome. 

W. C. G. 



The Past. 



Two great changes have occurred of late in men's ideas ot 
the Past; the first concerning its duration y the second con- 
cerning its disappearance. Till some half-century ago nearly 
the whole Christian world held it for fact beyond suspicion 
that a little sheaf of six thousand years held the complete back 
history of our earth. How grandly the genealogy of Jesus, 
given in the New Testament Christmas story, chronicles the 
generations, only some eighty of them in all, back to " Enos, 
who was the son of Seth, who was the son of Adam, who was 
the son of God ! " And this world of ours was just six days 
older than that Adam. " Creation " still heads the almanac 
in our bibles with the date "4004 B. C." Oct. 23 I once 
saw given as Creation-Day. A day and an hour there must 
have been according to the common notion of " Nothing — 
and then two elephants!" But that most important anni- 
versary of all has somehow fallen out of the calendar. And 
once, while looking through an old religious book, I found in 
it the tracks of some earnest reader who had been reading it 
a hundred years before; he was a President of Yale Col- 
lege, too, I think. And he had left on the fly-leaf his 
sober computation, based on the long lives of those early 
bible-men, thut "only four generations were needed to 
hand down the tradition of Creation as far as Abra- 
ham," when real history, it might be said, began. The tra- 
dition of Creation ! To-day it is guessed that some of the 
Swiss lake dwellings may date as far back as 4004 B. C; and 
it is considered settled that long before the lake-dwellers, 
European savages peeped from the mouths of their caves by 
the river banks to see their huge contemporaries, the mam- 
moth and the woolly rhinoceros, come to drink, with other 
creatures of mighty bones and mighty names, whose race has 
all run out. For behind all written records we pass to the 
borderlands of tradition, — and tradition hands us on to leg- 
end, and legend hands us on to myth, and myth gives us into 
the guidance of language, which leads us far, far back along the 
human pathways to old Asian homesteads where our ancestors 
with cousin-nations, now for ages sundered by land, sundered 
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by speech, sundered by differing civilizations, once lived to- 
gether as own brothers, thinking the same thoughts, using the 
same names, doing the same work. And even back of these 
word- fragments imbedded in our common speech, we have 
the fragments of old tools and weapons imbedded in those 
cave-deposits, to hint how life weni on in days when men 
perhaps were still learning how to change their growls and 
grunts and groans to "talk." Bunsen, studying Egypt, asks 
for twenty thousand years as the theater on which to draw out 
the phenomena of human civilization. Darwin knows not 
what period will account for even the later steps of man's 
ascent from brute conditions. And this is human history 
alone; while human history, however long its span, is but as 
the last tick in the hour of life upon this earth. The geolo- 
gists divide that earth life into three great zones, according to 
the kind of creatures that have lived. Twelve ages, three 
ages, one age, 12 to 3 to 1, shows the relative duration of 
these zones, by Professor Dana's reckoning; ard man appears 
on the scene toward the end of the period designated by that 
final "one." Others, who venture to put their guess at Mother 
Earth's age into figures (it is all a guess, for she is a woman 
and will not tell her age), reckon from 1,000,000 to 9,000,000 
of years for the organic life which has existed here; and these 
millions have to be multiplied past conjecture to reach the 
horizon of the time that represents the successive condensa- 
tions, first nebular, then liquid, at last solid, which must 
have preceded organic forms of life. 

That is the " tradition of creation," as we spell its record 
out in rocks and stars. Such is the past, as we have learned 
during this last century to conceive it. Contrast it with the 
earlier thought ! Christendom, in its baste for a future eternity, 
has never appreciated the eternity behind. More than one 
of the older religions had a truer insight. The old time stoic, 
for instance, believed, as firmly as Herbert Spencer believes 
to-day, in great world-cycles, vast processes of evolution and 
dissolution. And the Buddhist speaks on this wise : "A 
kalpa" he says, "is the period during which a universe lasts. 
Now, if there were a high rock, sixteen miles long and six- 
teen broad, — and if once in a hundred years the rock should 
be touched by a bit of the finest cloth of Benares, that rock 
would be reduced to the size of a mango nut before a quarter 
part of one of these ' kalpas ' had run by." Thus stoicism 
guessed and Buddhism poetized before Christianity was born. 
But at last Christendom has begotten the sciences whose 
prose outdoes that poetry by actual computations. The west- 
ern mathematics have caught up with the classic prophecy and 
oriental imagery. 

The second change in the idea of the past concerns its dis- 
appearance. Not long ago we used to think of it as mostly dead. 
Now we think of it as deathless — hardly as vanished, even. 
It is like heat and light and electricity, which never die, but 
are transformed into other modes of motion, converted into 
correlates. No old experience which we have lived through 
dies; it is converted into inward correlates. A "dead" 
look on a face — it lasted but a moment when it was a look — 
is one of our companions now to comfort or to terrify the 
days. A "dead" word is' playing marches for i:s still to 
keep us to the front. A "dead" belief is broadening front 
a petty dogma to the vision of some law of nature. A "dead " 
hope diffused has become the serenity of peace. A " dead " 
love has become the secret spring of sympathies in us. A 
"dead " endeavor has become that future which we now re- 
member so consciously to bless. A " dead " sin's trail of ret- 
ribution we are dragging still ; and we believe in judgments 
to come because we see so well the judgments that are lasting 
on in our own life and in the lives that we have neighbored. 
No old experience dies ; it is converted into inward correlates. 
We may forget it, but it never forgets us. That is the new 
doctrine of the Past that we to-day are learning to believe. 
Among the major prophets of the doctrine is that subtile an- 
alyzer of the soul, George Eliot. 



And in yet wider scope this new conception is taught us 
by the men of science as the doctrine of "heredity." The 
ancestral past is deathless in us as our very self s. The in- 
ward correlations, however hidden, hold good m the race-life 
as well as in the individuals; so say the little Darwins and 
the little Spencers now — their name is legion — who write the 
histories, the essays and the poems, the editorials and the 
sermons, of to-day. It is getting hard to think of ourselves 
in the singular number, so conscious are we growing of our 
grandfathers: everyone is a "we," — himself and all his 
forefathers. And wider still the new conception stretches, 
till the greater Darwins and the greater Spencers change the 
word "heredity" to "evolution," and the correlations of 
experience are dimly tracked from race to race, from grade 
to grade of body and of mind, at last from world to world ! 
And all the Past is seen immortal in the passing instant. 
Such is' the storage of time as we know it now. William 
Blake was called the mad poet : was it his insanity, or his 
sanity, that wrote — 

" To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour?" 

W. C. G. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 

To Rev. Chester Covell on His Seventieth Birthday. 

Seventy swings of life's pendulum 

Seem many and slow to count ; 
Seventy rounds in the ladder of life 

Seem long and toilsome to mount. 

But* every swing of the pendulum 

Means life as well as time ; 
And the wider view from each ladder round 

Should make us willing to climb. 

Pendulum swings to you have meant 
" Do good, do good, while you can ! " 

Ladder rounds said, plain as could be, 
a Draw higher your fellow man ! " 

Pendulum swings — are they many more 

Ere the last ks word has said? 
Ladder rounds — are they many or few 

That your feet must slowly tread ? 

We, who love you, might swing too long 

The pendulum of your years ; 
We might, in love, build a ladder so high 

That its climbing bring pain and tears. 

God, our Father, the pendulum swings, 

And He will swing aright ; 
God, our Father, the ladder builds 

That leads at last to the light. 

Juniata Stafford. 

Perfect Personal Liberty. 

The constitution of the United States guarantees to every 
man life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In this west- 
ern world the phrase should be more tersely put — the consti- 
tution guarantees to every man perfect personal liberty; for 
whether it be the far-rolling prairies, accustoming to limitless 
vision, or the invincible Puritanism within him, here man 
thinks himself but dead, robbed indeed of life and the pursuit 
of happiness, if he be not free to speak, to act, to govern. 
Like Sterne's caged starling, he will continually cry, " I can't 
get out." Not that the liberty of every man is absolute, for 
that would imply equal breadth in every soul, but that the 
Englishman, the German, even the volatile Frenchman, finds 
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a pleasing intoxication in the air; is, as it were, new born to 
his own possibilities. Hope springs in even the most despair- 
ing peasant heart at the mention of America. A bigot in 
Europe turns into an American tolerant; the tolerant into a 
liberal; the liberal perhaps into an ultra liberal — but what of % 
that; to be eccentric, even unbalanced, is it not better than to 
be dumb to the issues of life? 

Not many days since a sermon was preached from a Charles- 
ton pulpit, and the following week the political machine, the 
press, the people, were seething with excitement, because the 
minister noted the fatal danger of opposing liberty, whether 
in church or state. Said he, "A morning newspaper is a 
sort of a missive or messenger designed to form our opinions 
and guide our action. As I laid down the paper a few days 
ago, having been greatly impressed by its contents, my eye 
fell 0/1 another page lying open on the table. This was like- 
wise a missive designed to form opinion. It was a letter from 
Paul to the church in Corinth, and has been adopted by many 
churches since as good instruction still. One document said, 
spreading it on two pages, as if it were the one thing to be 
impressed, ' Independency in thought and action is fatal to 
the Democratic party.' The other, on which my eye imme- 
diately fell, said : ' Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. ' " His conclusion embodies the thought as in a nut- 
shell: " Accepting the verdict [of the Democrats] so offered 
us, two things impress me : 1st. The damaging effect of the 
confession on the party that makes it. 2d. The confirmation it 
gives to the method of the Liberal Church. ' ' In a word, either 
liberty is utter ruin to Democracy, or the lack of it is ungod- 
liness. Which statement shall we accept, that of the Demo- 
cratic party or of St. Paul ? Which is truth ? We need not 
hesitate for reply. Every great humane movement, intellect- 
ual growth or spiritual development was at bottom founded 
on the principle of liberty. The old, old story of Adam and 
Eve, whether regarded as fact or fable, demonstrates the utter 
impossibility of permanent limitations for the human mind. 
From the most conservative standpoint, supposing the scrip- 
tural record a plain statement of fact, that Omnipotence fore- 
saw and permitted plucking the forbidden fruit, effectually 
proves the beneficence of the outcome — human freedom in the 
choice of good and evil. Every great wrong will, must right 
itself if the soul — the God within us — be left unfettered, for 
that feeds on truth, and truth in the end annihilates error. 

In the early days of the anti-slavery movement, William 
Lloyd Garrison and Benjamin Lundy united in the publica- 
tion of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. The pure, 
true, kindly Quaker believed in graduaj emancipation, and 
so wrote; Garrison in immediate emancipation, and thundered 
forth his doctrine. How reconcile the two voices ! Finally 
Friend Lundy said to Garrison: "Well, thee may put thy 
initials to thy editorial articles and I will put my initials to 
mine." But the result may be easily imagined. To use Gar- 
rison's words: " My demand for immediate emancipation so 
alarmed and excited the people everywhere that where Friend 
Lundy would get one new subscriber I would knock off a 
dozen." The problem, however, which might have been a 
difficult one to solve, solved itself, Garrison being arrested 
for libel and thrown into a Baltimore jail. Such is the logic 
of events. We may fret under the difficulties of the temper- 
ance problem, of the woman question, of the trend of religious 
thought, and even while we fret event steps in with her magic 
wand, and lo ! affairs ultimately arrange themselves as natur- 
ally and beautifully as the crystals fall in order from the solu- 
tion of a salt. The law which provided for the growth of the 
human mind also provided for entire safety in the operation 
of that law. 

With the most superficial vision, each of us may note the way 
the world is tending. The genuine apostle of freedom nobly 
demands not only for himself untrammeled action, but accords 
to all his fellow-men equal privileges. Jesus said : "I come 
not to destroy but to fulfill the law." So the Goddess of 



Liberty brings with her a noble retinue — justice, peace, pro- 
gress, hope, charity, and their attendant virtues. And the 
millennium — do we not see it coming, very, very slowly but 
surely ? 

Every mechanism in nature was constructed, so to speak, 
with a stop-cock or safety valve. So of personal freedom. 
" How I" thunders capital, " Do you call this liberty ? Do you 
call it justice? I pay my men regularly every Saturday night, 
and when they choose, they say ' Look a here, boss, I want 
more money for this here job and I'll hev it or quit.' And quit 
they do, and whisht! I'm $20,000 out of pocket. Now, do 
you call that fair?" The laborer says, on the other hand, 
" Do y' know what it is to slave and slave and never lay by a 
cent, and see another feller rollin' in wealth ? Well, that's 
me. And if I ask for more wages, the boss says, ' Pshaw ! 
You git out ! I can gpt plenty more like y' at half yer,price.' 
And so he kicks me out." Neither sees on both sides, and the 
result is, labor combines against capital, and capital against 
labor. After a long series of battles capital finds itself either 
supplied with unskilled hands or served in a dogged,devil- may- 
car£ spirit. Labor finds itself either unemployed or working 
under pressure. Neither party is content and at last they ar- 
rive at the truth, born of bitter experience and the resultant 
of entire liberty — that capital and labor, to work harmoniously, 
must work together, capital appreciating and rewarding faith- 
fulness without labor's pleading, and labor working for his 
employer as himself, giving good measure, pressed down and 
running over. This is the necessary outcome of freedom and 
freedom only, for any large truth will seem but a half truth 
until its reverse fallacy is understood, which can only be 
through the possibility of failure. Hence the ponderous 
pivot on which turns human progress, physical, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, is liberty, perfect personal liberty. To put 
it very strongly, and as the South Carolinian, before men- 
tioned, thinks the broad Unitarian might put it, " Perish the 
party, split the machine, perish even the church, but do you, 
every man of you, think for yourself?" For thus you will 
elevate the party and infinitely upbuild the church. 

Belle L. Gorton. 

The New Knowledge and the Old Faith. 

AH the old conceptions of Deity are forced to undergo a 
change. An individualized God creating and directing from 
without is an impossibility in an infinite universe. The prev- 
alent theological ideas came into existence when there was 
no slightest apprehension of the true majesty and grandeur of 
the cosmos. Born of narrow thought, they are wholly inade- 
quate to convey any proper sense of that boundless Being who 
gives matchless life and order to this infinite multitude of suns 
and worlds. We can not any longer familiarly name this 
Eternal, speak of his plans, discuss his attributes or speculate 
upon his purposes in the old, assured, careless way. The God 
of the theologies has forever vanished, and in his place comes 
a subtle consciousness of all-embracing Life and Power, — a 
sublime sense of a serene Presence, 

" Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit that impels all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things." 

And if we still adoringly call this incomprehensible Pres- 
ence by the old sacred name, it is not to claim familiarity, or 
to suggest knowledge, but because that name, God, is so 
ancient, so simple and so strong that our English speech has 
none better wherewith to indicate the ineffable Spirit which is 
the living soul of this vast universe. Although the old name 
is spoken, let none imagine that the old idea is cherished. 
The new thought transcends the old as the universe of science 
transcends the heavens and earth of mythology. 

With this change in his thought about God there has come 
a correspondent change in man's thought about himself. It 
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lowers man's esteem when he realizes the cosmic insignifi-i 
cance of his little planet. He loses a little of his egotistic 
certainty that all creation is for his special use and behoof, as 
he stands in awed wonder before the vastness and multiplicity 
of being which his own intellignece has discovered. And 
how presumptuous grows the thought that the great cause and 
life of all has in any way withdrawn itself from its eternal 
ongoing to serve his purposes or to plan his salvation ! All 
claims to favoritism of any kind shrink into nothingness 
when the stupendous distance between the individual and the 
universe is realized. Then man begins to realize that he can 
have no monopoly of God. 

But while a wholesome consciousness of littleness is thus 
awakened, there also arises a cheering sense of kinship with 
and at-home-ness in the universe. Man no longer stands 
alone, a being specially created by divine will for a divine 
purpose, but lying under the deep shadow of divine displeas- 
ure. He is part of the unfolding of the eternal life within and 
around, is one with it all, partakes of the universal spirit, and 
is moving with the whole creation towards some mighty mys- 
terious destiny. Born of the earth there is in him such power 
and such aspiration that he is steadily treeing himself from 
bondage to the earth and rising higher in the scale of intelli- 
gent being. He transforms the face of the planet with his 
cunning hands and soars beyond the farthest stars in his dar- 
ing thought. There is much of the old, fierce, animal fire in 
his veins, but it gives him power; power to contend with the 
material forces which environ him, power to wrest from them 
their helpful secrets and to obtain mastery over them; power 
even to temper and control the very source whence it 
springs, to transform passion into reason, to replace appetite 
by conscience, to elevate a brother of the brutes into a child 
of the spirit. The old, ruined, condemned race has disap- 
peared, and in its stead stands a noble, aspiring, conquering 
race, ever rising into brighter light and developing a nobler 
manhood. • 

How this change in our ideas about God and man destroys 
the whole fabric of old theology 1 The fall of man, the anger 
of God, the impending doom, the plan of salvation, the 
descent of Deity, his sacrifice on the cross, the conditioning 
of eternal life upon its acceptance, the awful shadows of penal 
punishment, — how they all vanish before growing knowledge, 
and " the places which once knew them know them no more 
forever." And with them goes the old idea of divine sover- 
eignty, considered as the enactment and promulgation of spe- 
cial, moral and religious laws for human government, which 
laws are supernaturally written in a book and interpreted by a 
priest. And in its place stand the great moral instincts and 
religious aspirations of mankind, born out of its steady con- 
tact with the all enveloping infinite and its manifold experience 
in solving the problems of life, and growing ever clearer and 
brighter, more powerful and more perfect, as it rises in intel- 
ligence and gains finer spiritual sensibility. The new 
thoughts are too vast and grand to be compassed by the old 
theories. Man's relations to God can not be the strained and 
artificial ones which those theories assert. The eternal Life 
beats in every breast and finds expression in every soul. 
There is no shutting out its presence, no intermitting its bless- 
ing. Whatever man's animality, he is not cut off from the 
infinite helpings and inspirations. He needs no mediator to 
bring him face to face with that Supreme Being in whom his 
own life inheres, no atonement to induce the Power which 
always " works for righteousness," to aid him in .every up- 
ward endeavor. Thus the old theological gloom which has so 
long clouded the heavens and darkened the earth melts away, 
the infinite blue shines over all, full of light and tenderness, 
studded with inspiring stars of hope and trust. 

Nor is any precious thing lost in this great transformation. 
All that was ever real and true remains, and is more real and 
true than before. Nothing disappears but guesses and imagi- 
nations, but crudities and falsities. The gTeat facts of God 
and his universe and that eternal order which men call Prov- 



idence, are all here, all ours, and surround us more liv- 
ingly and lovingly than ever. Our new thinking only brings 
us closer to the heart of these and makes them more wonder- 
ful and glorious. It is a fresh revelation of th« divineness in 
everything. It does not destroy the verities of morality and 
religion, but manifests their true nature and sets them in right 
relations. The more we know of life the greater its mysteri- 
ousness and sacredness. The more we know of the ways of 
the incomprehensible Being whence all proceeds, the more 
deeply we marvel, the more reverently we adore. Let us not 
fear that true religion will suffer from increase of knowl- 
edge. The sun still shines, the stars stand in their old 
places, morning and evening are fresh and beautiful, the glad 
spring buds and blossoms, though man's thought about the 
laws and relations of the universe suffers change. And the 
great facts of God, duty and eternal life do not vanish because 
we grow into some better apprehension of their meaning and 
mightiness ; they rather fill the whole arching heavens with 
clearer light and serener peace. — From a Sermon by Rev. T. 
B. For bush, of Milwaukee. 



A Delayed Christmas Greeting. 

Clinton, N. Y., Christmas, 1887. 

My Dear U^ity— I have long felt a desire to express my 
love for you and yours. This morning I have jogged my pen 
to help me fulfill my neglected joy. It is a little easier to put 
it in rhyme. 

H«, western brothers ! Do you not yet know 
That thoughts, like Empires, have a Westward flow ? 

You could not, if you would, the East renew, 
And dear New England on the prairies view. 

Twice round the world, since history begun, 
Has man rolled onward with the rolling sun; 

And still he moves, with a propulsion strong, 
On newer fields to wipe out older wrong. 

Our Aryan fathers, that we left to hold 

Our homestead, where the sacred Indus rolled, 

Behold, — unchanged through twice five thousand years, — 
Their children's progress with pathetic tears. 

Those children, resting on the Persian plain, 
Their offspring's roving restlessness complain. 

But who the strong propelling will can stay, 
That bears the Orient on its Westward way ? 

Till Nature shrines herself in Grecian art, 
Finds new expressions for the human heart,— 

Till where were only warriors, Christs are seen; 
And Gods grow human in the Nazarene. 

First poets sing, then Saviors lead the way 
To fields of hope from out the far Cathay. 

Shall Europe, conquered, swept of every foe, 
Be able then to stay the onward flow? 

Nor church, nor creed, nor ancient book hath power, 
To make the dial mark the self-same hour. 

Time laughs at fagots; is itself a screw, 
To make stern bigots bend to visions new. 

Go on, my Western brothers! plant the field 
With that which will the larger harvest yield, — 

Of manhood, Godhood, truth and liberty, 
Till golden harvests touch the Western Sea. 

From there you look straight to our fatherland, — 
The Aryan homestead on the Hindoo strand. 

So round the world man moves with steady pace, 
Still gaining in intelligence and grace. 

E. P. Powell. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 

The Unity Club Institute. 

We met in Channing Hall, Thursday, December 15. It 
was a rainy day ; and just a comfortable class of about sixty 
came together, — pastors, Unity Club officers, and members. 
Double as many would have made it an audience, and spoiled 
it as an institute. And yet, with wider notice and more time 
to get ready, we should bt able to test the success of a much 
larger number, many feeling disappointed not to have known 
of 1 he meeting. The idea was the Chicago Institute repeated. 
The programme was in different lines, for the most part. 

Rev. Dr. Hale, president of the bureau, made the opening 
address, his special topic being the philanthropic side of Unity 
Club work, or, as he preferred to call it, " Public Spirit." I 
need not give in detail what he said ; for all know very well 
how practical, helpful, earnest, humane, religio- industrial, 
scientifico-angelic, hand to hand, heart to heart, world-widely 
sympathetic work of club or church or state must be to meet 
his mind and be the true evangel. Death is coming to the 
clubs, as to any association, intellectual or religious, that 
does not connect itself with the great humane interests of 
man. So we had a rich and racy send-off. Rev. A. J. Rich 
then read the opening paper, on "Plans and Work of Unity 
Clubs " in the different sections of the country. It was only 
in part the same paper which he read at Chicago, to report 
which here would be to spoil it for a fuller publication, 
which may follow. His idea was that the Unity Club, repre- 
senting the thought and study side of church life and activi- 
ties, should not stop with intellectual life, but make that the 
basis and quickener of social and philanthropic work, every- 
thing centering in the well-being of the church and the com- 
munity. 

Rev. George W. Cooke followed, with an address on 
"Unity Clubs in Country Churches.' ' His leading thought 
was that church life in most country parishes is exceedingly 
barren of anything literary, social, or life-satisfying, and 
that, as an antidote to bickerings and personal hatreds 
and petty gossip, which fritter away so much of the time and 
thought of the people, a Unity Club might prove a Godsend, 
be a healer and a stimulus to a better way of home, club, and 
society life. This would come about through the reading 
and study of great authors, which would tend, also, to re-en- 
force religious life. 

Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones, vice-president of the bureau, taking 
the chair, started discussion on the several papers and ad- 
dresses, his own ringing words from a full heart and wide ex- 
perience in club work and church work being gladly received 
by ail. Mr. Jones took the ground that the Unity Club 
should stand primarily for co-operative study, for the intel- 
lectual life of the church. He would have the social and the 
philanthropic sides of church life emphasized, but would not 
connect them with the Unity Clubs, or, rather, having the 
intellectual well provided for, that would insure all else good 
for the church and for the community. And he would have 
old and young come into the club, which should have its dif- 
ferent sections adapted to the needs of the varying tastes and 
capacities of the church constituency. Mr. Jones did not 
like the word "club,'' and hoped we should get abetter term 
to express the idea. With him, it is a church movement; 
and, instead of membership fees, he has a ten-cent admission 
at each meeting, and the club is open to all in or outside the 
church who wish to come on these terms, unless the attend- 
ance becomes so large that it outgrows the capacity of the 
room, or grows too unwieldy for successful membership. 

The afternoon came, with a paper to open with from Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, on " Half hour Reading Circles/' which he be- 
lieved would be of great value in the way of intellectual stim- 
ulus and of actual and useful knowledge. It might be the 
only associated literary work of the clubs and classes, or it 
might supplement other intellectual work. Sometimes all the 
school teachers in a city or town join in this half- hour study, 



and meet to compare notes, and find it of great interest, and 
helpful in their profession and socially. The suggestion is a 
good one, blending the Chautauqua and the Unity Club work 
most happily. 

The next paper to follow was by Rev. H. G. Spaulding, on 
" The Study of Art," which was artistic in its presentation, 
and gave valuable suggestions to persons wishing to pursue 
the study. This paper will most happily supplement the leaf- 
let just published by the bureau, on " The Study of the His- 
tory of Italian Art," by Miss Ellen Hale. It is a good thing 
to see our churches waking up to the larger life that is before 
them, and opening ways of culture and of work for the young 
people, who have not so much to interest them in associated 
life or work connected with our churches as is to be found in 
other churches. If we do not have the prayer-meeting and 
missionary work to bring our young people together, it is 
weil to have this intellectual nucleus and inspiration, which, 
religiously guided, may be a most excellent initiation into the 
more proper church life and work, and so hold them for our- 
selves. 

Rev. C. F. Pole gave an address on " The Citizen and the 
Neighbor," suggested, I suppose, by his Sunday-school man- 
ual of that name ; and a very fine study of social ethics it is. 
With his penetrating and telling way of putting things, the 
topic was made interesting to us all, and suggested the neces- 
sity of treating conscience with holy reverence, and of teach- 
ing and practicing a high code of ethics. This was the last 
set address which, together with the others, was discussed, 
Mrs Jones manipulating the meeting, and firing up each lagging 
part. A general feeling was expressed that the bureau needed 
money to print and circulate more helps and for other expenses. 
Clubs were urged to join the bureau, not so much for what they 
could get for the fee, as for what they could do for the bureau, 
in order that it might in time serve them. 

Hardly daring to advertise this Institute, it being the first 
Eastern experiment, its great success encourages the man- 
agers to try it again for a more extended series of 'meetings. 
In executive session, the matter of next summer meetings was 
discussed, and the following committees were appointed : Rev. 
S. C. Beane, Rev. G. W. Cooke, Rev. A. J. Rich, to devise 
plans for a week's " Summer School of Theology and Science " 
at the Weirs, should it be deemed I est ; and to arrange for 
a similar meeting at Chautauqua, Messrs. Jones, Cooke, and 
Rich. It is the intention of the National Bureau of Unity 
Clubs to arrange for a public meeting in Boston during the 
May Anniversary Week. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Jones for his ear- 
nest and self-sacrificing efforts in making the institute a suc- 
cess, and in doing so much to help all our churches by stimu- 
lating the members to alivelier interest in intellectual studies, 
and, through that, to every other good thing. 

There is more in this movement than seems on the surface. 
Let all be patient and try to help it on, only keeping in 
mind the need of making the Unity Club, or literary work un- 
der any other name, a means of culture as a means of re-enforc- 
ing the entire life of the church, and making it more and more 
a school for training men for all higher life. a. j. r. 

The intense interest with which almost every one in 
America follows the course of events in Ireland, makes the 
present a specially favorable time for studying the history of 
that unfortunate country. Prof. William F. Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, has done an excellent service for 
Unity and other similar clubs, by the preparation of a little 
pamphlet entitled " Outline Studies in the History of Ire 
land." It contains valuable advice for a general course of 
reading on this subject, and an outline of fifteen lessons for 
club study. The latter begin with the general topic, "Ire- 
land and its People, Geography, Ethnology, Archaeology," 
and then trace the history down to the present time, closing 
with the present "Social and Economical Condition of Ire- 
land," and " Home Rule." The introductory note opens 
with this sensible bit of advice: "Clubs that wish to take 
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up the study of history are advised to select, each year, some 
nation or period which has special interest at the time;" and 
no country at present meets these conditions more fully than 
Ireland. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 

Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry Wood, Boston : Lee 
& Shepard. Paper covers; pp. 222. 

This is a popular edition of a work which has gained some 
very favorable comment from critics. It aims to apply the 
principles and tendencies of natural law to questions of politi- 
cal economy, including labor problems, socialism, arbitration, 
economic legislation, wealth and its distribution, panics and 
their causes, railroad consolidation, corporations, and numer- 
ous other topics. It is conservative in method, and opposes 
the theories of Henry George and other writers of like ten- 
dencies. It has met with favor among business men and con- 
servative citizens generally, and is intended as an antidote to 
much of the literature of labor reform. 



THE HOME. 



The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assist. Translated from the Italian, 
by Abby Langdon Alger. Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

This is an attractive volume, giving a sketch of the life of the 
founder of the order of Begging Friars, together with a num- 
ber of quaint and pretty legends of him and his disciples. 
The actual life of Francis of Assisi, breathes an atmosphere of 
ecstatic devotion and self-sacrifice. Some of its events bore 
such resemblance to those of the life of Jesus that, after the 
death of the saint, a crowd of legends sprang up, making of 
him a second savior. While every tale contains its miracle, 
these legends differ from the Apocryphal New Testament 
stories, which are mere wonder-tales, in that these tell over and 
over of devout humility and loving tenderness and faith. 
Especially charming are the stories of Francis preaching to 
"My sisters, the birds," and taming the wolf of Gubbio. 
There is a tone of simple piety and devotion throughout the 
whole book, which gives it a very real charm. 

The publisher need not have tried for quaintness by means 
of the old form of the letter s, for the translator seems to have 
succeeded in her effort to preserve the " naivetS " and antique 
flavor of the orginal. 



An Unknown Country. By the author of ''John Halifax, Gentleman.'' 
New York : Harper & Brothers. Cloth, pp. 238. 

The aim of this handsome book of travels in Ireland, is in- 
dicated by the following, from the first chapter : " Without 
presuming to come forward with any panacea for the ills of 
poor old Ireland, ... it struck me that a woman— only a 
woman — Irish by blood, and English by education, old 
enough to possess a certain amount of experience as well as 
common sense, . . . might see things which cleverer people 
failed to see, and say things which less unbiased people dared 
not say, concerning a country which is so little appreciated, 
because so little known." In her journeyings through the 
picturesque country in the north of Ireland, the author made 
many observations, the record of which sets forth the land and 
the people in a new light. The book is filled with graphic 
descriptions of historic scenery, keen comments on the life 
and manners of the people, and much wit and wisdom of a 
general nature. The following is a specimen of the author's 
side observations, " I detest all religious warfare — the 
creed, not of love but of hatred, into which, alas 1 Christ- 
ianity has been corrupted, until it is made by many to consist, 
not in holding fast your own faith, but in trying to tear limb 
from limb — spiritually, sometimes bodily — exery one whose 
faith is different from yours. I believe that men of all faiths, 
nay, even those poor souls who have no faith at all, ought to 
live together in brotherly peace, neither, meddling with nor 
condemning each other ; sure that God can manifest Himself 
through the righteous of every creed or no creed ; and that, 
however we may hate one another, he hates no man — except 
the bigot and the hypocrite." 

The book is well printed, from large type, and embellished 
with numerous engravings illustrative of the text. 



The Souls of the Roses. 

Where do the souls of the roses go 
After they cease to bloom and grow ? 
They bloom and they fade and disappear, 
Leaving no trace of their presence here, 
In the air above or the earth below. 
Then, where do the souls of the roses go ? 
Surely Infinite Beauty's ray 
Lighted their loveliness day by day ; 
And something thrillingly tender ran 
From the roses' blush to the soul of man ; 
Can Infinite Beauty fade and die, 
And cease from the universe utterly ? 
When we wake to fuller life, 
Leave our toiling and cease from strife, 
Pure in spirit and perfect in grace, 
Stand in the porch of the heavenly place, 
The breeze will bear on its breath, I trow, 
News where the souls of the roses go. 

— Lucy L. Stout in Young Days. 

The Bird and the Looking-Glass. 

Do you know the little canaries you keep in cages are fond 
of mirrors ? We have seen little girls, and older ones, too, 
who were fond of mirrors ; but who ever heard of birds that 
used them? I will tell you about a little canary that lives at 
the house where I board. 

Some time ago our landlady got a canary and put it in a 
cage alone. The little bird was taken from a large cage hold- 
ing a dozen birds. He was very homesick and lonesome, 
just as you would be if taken away off among entire strangers, 
away from mamma, papa, sisters, brothers, and everybody 
you ever knew. 

Just so our little birdie cried and moaned, and would not 
eat nor sing. It wanted to go home and see its mamma. 
That was too bad, wasn't it? The lady did all she could to 
comfort it and make it feel at home. She talked to it and 
petted it, giving it clean water, good seeds, apples, and every- 
thing she thought it would like. But it was of no use \ birdie 
kept crying, and wouldn't make friends, but wanted to go 
home. 

One day his mistress brought him a large piece of a broken 
mirror, as big as my two hands, and placed it on one side of 
his cage, where he could see it readily. Do you suppose he 
cared anything for that? Indeed he did. He hopped 
down, and going up close, looked in, appearing to be per- 
fectly delighted. He chirped, and hopped about, singing 
and putting on all the airs he was master of. He was not 
homesick at all after that. He spends much of his time be- 
fore the glass ; and when he goes to sleep at night, he will 
cuddle down just as close to the glass as he can get. You see, 
he thinks he is sleeping close beside that other little bird. 
His mistress often lets him out into the room where he can 
have more liberty. She may put that glass anywhere in the 
room, and he will find it, and spend most of his time be- 
fore it. 

One day the little fellow acted very naughty. I think I 
shall have to tell it just as it was. He got real angry and 
tried to get into a fight I It all happened because he wanted 
his own way and could not get it. He went up to the glass 
so lovingly, and tried to coax the other bird to come and 
play with him somewhere else. The looking-glass bird would 
not follow him. but went the other way every time. Then 
the canary got provoked, and flying at the bird in the glass, 
tried to have a real fight with him. He tried it only once, 
and then he looked so ashamed of it. The blame, you see, 
was all on one side, and shows how foolish it is to get angry 
and pick a quarrel. He washes himself before the large mirror 
in the room, pluming his feathers, and making his toilet 
with much satisfaction, and like all folks that spend much 
time before the glass, is getting very vain.— -D. M., in Youth's 
Instructor. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Boston,— Secretary Reynolds, since his return 
from California, has taken great pains to inform 
eastern inquirers about the hopes and prospects of 
the Pacific churches. He finds many purses ready 
to help as occasion may require, and hopes to find 
young ministers to become tne needed missionaries. 
Oakland, Cal., just closed a fair, adding $600 
to their building fund, and Brother Wendte is 
starting a project to erect soon a church. His 
hall is now filled weekly, and standing room is 
growing valuable. 

Rev. Thos. R. SHcer gave, before the Monday 

Club, an essay on 4I The Emperor Julian and the 
Pagan Afterglow.' ' The audience was large, and 
the subject was treated in an enthusiastic as well 
as a scholarly manner. Julian, born A. D. 331, 
died A. D. 363. Severely moral and temperate, 
his religious character eclipses that of his uncle, 
Constantine the Great, who made Christianity the 
religion of the Roman Empire. The decline of 
Rome and the rise of Christianity both followed 
fast upon Julian's death. The lives of Constan- 
tine and Julian would be excellent studies for 
Unity Clubs, and an abridgement of Rev. Mr. 
Sheer's essay would make a valuable Unity Man- 
ual* The Monday Club will next week discuss 
Unity clubs and the National Bureau. 

Denver, Colorado.— The Unity Club of 
this city has been on a search for the Ten Great 
Novels, on their own account. At a recent pub- 
lic reception of the Club the result of the quest 
was read, and the Republican of that city pub- 
lishes the individual preferences of a large num- 
ber of public men, including the state officers, 
newspaper men, preachers and educators. The 
following is the list receiving the highest number 
of votes. It will constitute the one that the Club 
are to study : " Les Miserables," " David Cop- 
perfield," " Scarlet Letter," " Ivanhoe," " Vanity 
Fair," " Romola," "Jane Eyre," lt Adam Bede," 
"Ben Hur," "Uncle Tom's Cabin." The 
eleventh book on the list i6 " A Tale of Two 
Cities ; " this is followed by other novels in the 
following order : " Middlemarch," " The New- 
comes," " John Halifax," " Last Days of Pom- 
peii," " Mill on the Floss," " Henry Esmond," 
" Anna Karenina," "Don Quixote," "Vicar of 
Wakefield " One preacher in a neighboring 
town puts down " Papa's Own Girl " in his list, 
and a prominent judge selected "the book of 
Genesis." "Stepping Heavenward," "Miss 
Gilbert's Career," " The Pilgrim's Progress," and 
a great variety of books by an infinite number of 
authors appear on the lists sent in. Rev. Mr. 
Van Ness read some of the more interesting lists 
last evening, and interlarded some very humorous 



remarks with his reading. " She " received two 
votes. The favorite authors with Denver read- 
ers, according to the lists presented, are Victor 
Hugo, George Eliot, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray 
and Hawthorne. In some three or four names 
nearly all the lists agreed. Outside of this they 
varied greatly. George McDonald, Tolstoi, Wil- 
kie Collins, Charles Reade, Dr. Holland, Rider, 
Haggard and Alexander Dumas have evidently 
many readers here. As a matter of course a 
club working sincerely upon these lines must be 
a prosperous club. It counts a hundred members, 
and the best forces of Denver are represented 
there. 

Chicago.— Mr. Jones led the Union Teach- 
ers' meeting Monday, and commented upon the 
10th chapter of Luke. The chapter divides itself 
into three parts. First, the sending out of the 
seventy missionaries, which gives a glimpse of 
what seemed to be a flash of success in that Gali- 
lee country. It suggests also Jesus's relation to 
the Gentile world. Was not Paul the first world- 
inclusive missionary ? The second division con- 
tains the parable of the Good Samaritan, which 
story, with the parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
leader said, would keep alive the name of Jesus in 
the world if all else were lost. The element of 
danger in the neighborhood of the wounded man, 
was emphasized ; to stop and help was to run the 
risk of a similar attack from the banditti, so the 
Samaritan exemplified courage as well as charity. 
The question was raised whether such an incident 
could occur to-day in this country. Is there ever 
a " Priest or Levite " who would pass by to-day ? 
The third passage is the Mary and Martha inci- 
dent. The leader did not like the modern fash- 
ion of wrenching the true lesson from the para- 
graph by glorifying Martha. He thought it very 
probable Mary could make the better bread. At 
least she was the best /«wt*-keeper, even if Martha 
was the best *0«5*-keeper. The distractions of 
many cares should rot overshadow our interests in 
great truths and high living. 
— Brother Batchelor, after spending his holidays 
at home, in Massachusetts, is among us again, and 
will continue his tour of inspection among the 
churches of the west. He expects it will take till 
vacation time to get around. He was cordially 
greeted by the worshipers at All Souls last Sun- 
day morning, and he occupied a seat on the plat- 
form with the pastor. His genial face lights up 
headquarters with the radiance of good-fellow- 
ship. Let him go on until he knows western 
Unitarianism as it is, and be able to report it with 
the ability and fairness that is his. 

Philadelphia. — The two addresses given by 
Coit before the Ethical society, in December, are 
to be published. One of them treats of the ethics 
of Shakespeare, and the other makes some state- 
ment as to what the ethical movement contains. 
— The Camden Post gave almost a full report of 
a recent sermon from Haskell, upon the Shake- 
spearean text — "There's a divinity doth shape our 
ends," etc. 

— On the second Sunday of Mangasarian's ab- 
sence west, Mr. Ames occupied his place at both 
services, while Doctor Furness and Clifford, the 
first in the morning, the second in the evening, 
substituted on the Spring Garden platform. 
—The Henry George party is about to start a 
weekly paper in this city. Among its editors is 
W. H. Johnston, until a couple of years ago an 
Episcopal minister at Muncie. Mr. Johnston has 
spoken for Mr. Haskell both at Vineland and 
Camden. 

— The Contemporary Club gave a reception to 
Irving on the 20th ult., on which occasion the 
actor read an address treating of his English pred- 
ecessors upon the stage. 

— The union meeting in January is to be held at 
the First church. 

—The Camden fair netted between four and five 
hundred dollars. 

— I heard Krauskopf s New Year's sermon, treat- 
ing of " Past and Present," and can now well un- 
derstand, as I did not fully before, the attraction 
he may have for the large numbers of those who 



seem so eager to hear him. He is a strong 
speaker, alive to the newer thought, and health- 
fully disregardful of Jewish traditions. 

Quincy, 111. — " This church is starting out 
on the new year in excellent spirits, out of debt, 
good-natured and wide-awake." Parson Bradley 
and his wife are being acclimated by the goodness 
of his people. 

Moline, 111.— There was a deKghtful Christ- 
mas tree for the poor children, erected at this 
place, largely directed and inspired by H. G. 
Stevens, pastor of the Unitarian church. Other 
ministers joined in. Forty dollars in money and 
gifts to 200 children were gathered from the 
branches of the tree. 

Duluth, Minn. — We clip the following 
from the letter of a Duluth correspondent as an 
interesting and inspiring bit of news : "You may 
not enjoy cutting your way to church as I did 
yesterday, with axe and snow shovel, through a 
mile and a quarter of ice and sleet up to your 
knees, with occasional drifts to your eyes." 

Cincinnati. — The Unity Club's series of 
Sunday afternoon lectures, ninth season. — Its pro- 
gramme is before us. It contains ten lectures, by 
the best known lecturers in the country, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore opening the course. Ten 
tickets are sold for a dollar; single admission, 15 
cents. We know of no other club in the country 
that has begun to utilize the Sunday afternoon in 
so high and beneficent a manner as this one in 
Cincinnati, and its example ought to be followed 
in many places. 



Care for the Children 

Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

" Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feci that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my chHdreu to me." Mbs. C. L. 
Thompson, West Warren, Mass. 

Purify the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purines my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. r. Thompson, 
.Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, sad 
Is worth its weight in gold." I. Bahrlnotok, 
130 Bank Street, NewTork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 



Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. 
only by 0. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 



lOZZONI'S 



■ ■ MEDICATED 

If COMPLEXION 

^^■^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Be- 

■ moves all pimples, freckles and discoloration*. For 

■ sale by all firsVclans druggists, or mailed for fit eta. 

lOWDER. iSi 



^■PS* V 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ck ureka*. 
Schools. Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Caialogne sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, CiatfaatfLO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church op the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, January 15, services at 1 1 a. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Jan. 20 ; subject : 
"Charles Sumner." 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, January 15, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, January 15, services at 10:45 A » M - 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, January 15, services at 1 1 A. 
M. Subject: "Love." In the evening, H. H/s 
"Ramona." Monday evening, Dickens section 
of the Unity Club. Bible Class, Friday, 7:30 P. M. 
Choral Club, 8:30 P. M. Conformation Class, 
Saturday, 10:30 A. M. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, January 15, services at 10:45 

A. M. 

Unity Building Fund fok the Aid of All 

Souls Church, Dak. 
' Amount acknowledged in recent issue. #303.00 
Received from 
Allison Z. Mason, Boston, Mass 5.00 

Total #308.00 



The way to make money is to save it. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the most economical medicine to 
buy, as it gives more doses for the money than 
any other. Sold by all druggists 

Brown's Bronchial Troches 
Contain ingredients which act specially on the 
organs of the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the Throat, caused by 
ccld or over-exertion of the voice. They are rec- 
ommended to Singers and Public Speakers, and 
all who, at any time, have a cough or trouble with 
the throat or lungs. " I recommend their use to 
public speakers."— Rev. E. H. Chapin. "Pre- 
eminently the best." — Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and 
Fever. 



Hay 



Sufferers are not generally aware that these dlseasee 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon A Son, 808 West King street, Toronto, 



Many People Refuse to Take Cod 

Liver Oil on account of its unpleasant taste. This 
difficulty has been overcome in Scott's Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphltes. It being as pala- 
table as milk, and the most valuable remedy known for 
the treatment of Consumption, Scrofula and Bron- 
chitis. Physicians report our little patients take it 
with' pleasure. Try Scott's Emulsion and be con- 
vinced. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
All book* sent for notice by publisher* will be 
promptly ocknouueitged under this heading. Fur* 
ther notice mutt be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our reader*. Any book* 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Oharle* 
B. Kerrd Co., m Dearborn street, Chicago. 

•the Art of Coversation. By J. P. Mahaffy. New 

York and London: O. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 
By C. T. Stockwell. 



*' It may be stated, with little fear of contradiction, that the two great questions ever 
uppermost are God and immortality." These are the opening lines of an essay by C. T. Stock - 
well on "The Evolution of Immortality," published by C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, which 
seems likely to attract not a little attention among thinking people. If one were to repeat 
the remark to one of those who are known as " practical men " in our day, he would probably 
reply that such questions no doubt affect the remote future — what is called '* the hereafter"— 
but that the great question for this world is, "how to get a living." No doubt there is in this 
rather dreary view a substratum of truth; and yet the man who takes it would probably live 
very differently, if he thought he had fifty years to live, from what he would if he thought 
he had but fifty minutes. But whether this be true or not, Mr. StockwelPs essay is one which 
will commend itself to the thoughtful reader as full of pregnant suggestion. 

The author admits that one is impressed with the feeling that everything that can pos- 
sibly be said on the subject of personal, conscious immortality has already been said, but 
thinks that this impression is too sweeping, and that, though demonstration is impossible, 
much may be said by way of suggestion from a study of our antecedent life as far as we can 
know it. 

The author accepts the doctrine of evolution, of course, as the settled belief of the age, 
and argues that the development of the future must be along the prolongation of the lines 
up which we have followed in the past, and with methods and processes governed by the 
same laws and necessities. Following back along the line of past progress, Mr. Stockwell 
finds that the life principle which is the /, myself, was born into this larger world from the 
embryological world, at which birth the body which it had developed for itself in that world 
died, — that, earlier, it was born into that world from a lower form, leaving behind it, as later 
on, an outgrown and, consequently, dead body, and behind that, again, still simpler forms of 
cell-life, and, further, that go as far back as we may, we find ourselves confronted at the 
limit with a yet earlier form or manifestation of life. Further;, that as we go back, passing 
at intervals " successive births and deaths," each form of body we come to is of a lower order 
than the one which follows it, and, finally, that this orderly progress from lower to higher 
forms of life is made by the same life-principle or personality — continually expanding, 
indeed, but still the same. No atom of matter which goes to make up the body of the child 
is found in the body of the matured man— the child-body has " died," been transformed into 
other forms of matter, but nothing even of it is lost, and still less is the original, personal 
identity lost. 

Now, argues the author, there is no reason to believe that natural laws— or God's laws- 
are mutable, operating uniformly up to a certain point, and then abruptly ceasing. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that they are uniform in their operation, and that 
their continuity of operation will be co-equal with the continuity of that upon which they 
operate. So thinking, the author reaches the conclusion that " our present physical body 
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stands in similar relation to the spiritual body to be, as does the placenta to the embryo, 
the graafian vesicle to the ovum, or the membranes of this cell to its nucleated content. 
. . . And so, when this physical body shall die, the spiritual body, its nucleated content, 
will go forth, freed from the limitations of its physical being, into a new sphere of greater 
possibilities and larger scope, carrying with it the same life principle which it has inherited 
from the great past, reinforced and ennobled by its legacy of human experience and acquired 
consciousness— the priceless result of this stage of our existence." In other words, the life- 
principle of this individual man, beginning back of the simplest cell-life form of which we 
have any knowledge, evolves for itself successive bodily environments, suitable to the suc- 
cessive stages of its own expansion, to be laid aside when their functions are completed, 
which laying aside is what we call death — looking at it from one side — but t#, looking at it 
from both sides, only a passage from a lower to a higher form — a death on one side and a 
birth on the other. 

It should be explained that by " spiritual body " the author does not mean the common 
notion of spirit as opposed to matter. He believes in the *' oneness," as he chooses to term 
it, of God and matter, and that it is " impossible to conceive how mind can have any existence 
independent of matter, so called, in some form; how consciousness can be without organs of 
sense; how organs of sense are possible separated from an organism; how an organism can have 
any being, simple or complex, independent of something to organize." He does not put it in 
terms; but he seems to entertain a thought, more than once expressed in these columns in 
treating of similar themes, that just as there are gases, cognizable by some of our senses, 
which are not so to sight or touch, but yet are as essentially matter as the coarsest block of 
granite, so there may be other substances, still as essentially matter, but utterly beyond the 
reach of any of our senses or of our conception. To us such matter would be as spirit if 
manifested through force, and so it is not inconceivable — more than the idea of infinity at 
all — that this shading and grading may go on and up into divinity itself, without the exist- 
ence of any point where it may be said that matter ends and spirit begins. 

The author's thought seems to be that self-consciousness is the acquisition of this state 
of existence, whose initial point is the coalescence of the two cells from which is evolved 
the human embryo; but, whether this be true or not, Is of small consequence to the general 
argument The effect of this is to fortify the belief in individual Immortality from the side 
of the doctrine of evolution. This seems a work well worth the trouble of doing, since It has 
been so often said that that doctrine is destructive of all belief in immortality. So far is 
this from truth, that Mr. Stockwell has, in this little book of sixty-nine pages, constructed 
about the most convincing argument for immortality which has fallen under the observation 
of the writer of this notice, based wholly on the truth of this doctrine of evolution. 

Mr. Stockwell says nothing of the school of philosophic thought which has been called 
materialism; but a careful reading of his little book will suggest a reflection that to this writer, 
at least, seems substantially new — which is, that this school has not had, even from its friends, 
the credit to which it is entitled. It has been so much the habit to separate, or try to sepa- 
rate, mind and matter, spirit and matter, and set them over against each other, that it has 
bred another habit of thinking of matter as essentially gross. Materialism has done human 
thought a service in dignifying matter, — in more or less taking away from it the association 
of grossness; and this author goes a step farther, and reverently identifies it in essence with 
the divine. Nor can it be fairly said that this is in any sense a degradation of the idea 
of divinity. On the contrary, rightly looked at, it is a process of leveling upward, not 
downward. 

But this must suffice for the present. Mr. Stockwell's book is small, but it is packed 
with thought from first to last. There is not an idle or meaningless phrase in it, and 
whether one agree or not with its conclusions, no otie will deny that it is compactly and 
cogently written, and in a very high degree stimulative of thought in the reader.— Chicago 
Times. 

" The Evolution of Immortality " is a book of 69 pages, large 12mo, gilt top and rough 
edges, printed on heavy, laid paper, with wide margins, and handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
May be obtained through booksellers, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
$1.00 by the publishers, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chioago. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The Unity Club Bureau has just issued, through the house 
of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, " A Lecture Circular/' 
which will help societies and clubs working in this direction. 

George W. Cooke, who has won lame as interpreter of 
Emerson and George Eliot, is giving three lectures on Robert 
Browning in the New England Women's Club Rooms, Bos- 
ton. 

Is the religion of love inefficient? Has it no power to 
constrain the evil-doer? A friend frankly admits that the re- 
ligion of love and reason is very desirable among cultivated 
and rightminded people, that he himself finds food in none 
other; but this religion, he thinks, has but little power over 
the vicious and no terrors for the sinner, consequently he 
pays his money for the support of a church that still deals in 
hell-fire tortures for the benefit of the ignorant and the depraved. 
Is the position of our friend right ? What have we to say in 
answer to such? We would like to hear, — postal card 
lengths, — from our Unity readers on this subject. If the 
response to this request warrant, we would like to publish a 
short meter symposium upon the subject. 

The Universalists of the West Side have embarked in what 
is to them, we understand, a new line of religious work — 
revival meetings. Their pastor stated at the first week-day 
meeting, of Monday, January 9, when Prof. David Swing lent 
his presence, that they should hold these services in their own 
way, and that they hoped by their earnestness to do great 
good in the community, interesting those who had no church 
home. Mr. Stanford Mitchell, a Universalist brother from 
the East, a most expressive singer, with a rich sympathetic 
voice, leads the music, himself giving now and then a solo. 
While this Universalist mode of religious life may not be our 
mode, it has undoubtedly been entered upon with great 
earnestness of purpose, and we hope Universalism may reap 
from it the very best results. The number of attendants 
the services are drawing certainly offers encouragement. 

The Christian Union prints the following : Have we im- 
proved upon the Puritan Fathers? What did they have in 
their Sunday which we might still desire? " A Puritan Sab- 
bath was thus described by Professor George Harris, D. D., 
of Andover, at a recent meeting of the Lowell Congrega- 
tional Club : ' Let us spend a Puritan Sunday together. It is 
Sunday morning in a village of forty or fifty houses closely 
together. Saturday night had been religiously kept, and every 
one had got up a little earlier than usual, which was necessary, 
* as every one went to church at nine o'clock. A drum or a fife is 
heard or a flag is raised as a signal that it is time for church. 
There were no bells because they could not afford it. The 
people issued from the houses in groups, variously clad. In 
times of danger the men attended church with their guns and 
dogs. The congregation was seated in accordance with their 
wealth and social standing, those of the most prominence 
occupying the front seats, the men on one side and the women 
on the other. The pastor, the teacher, and the ruling elder 
occupied the pulpit. The deacons occupied a lower plat- 
form. The function of the pastor was to expound and ex- 
plain, that of the teacher to preach the doctrinal sermon. 
The ruling elder had the office of administration, and the dea- 
cons served the communion and saw to it that the pastor's 
salary was collected. An order of deaconesses looked after 



the poor of the town, and kept the children in order. A fif- 
teen minutes' prayer was made, all standing and saying amen 
at the close. Then a hymn was sung, which was lined out by 
the ruling elder. The pastor then read two or three chapters, 
and commented on it at some length. The pastor then 
preached his sermon, the hourglass being set up in full sight, 
and he was expected to preach until £he sand all ran out. If 
he preached a shorter time he had his salary shortened. Then 
the notices were given and the benediction pronounced. In 
the afternoon a similar service was held, with baptisms, if 
there were any, and a collection was taken up. The congre- 
gation came up to the altar, one by one, and it was pretty 
well known who gave and who didn't. The family were in- 
structed in the catechism after supper. There were no relig- 
ious services at the funerals, and weddings were solemnized by 
civic authorities." 

The Sixth Presbyterian church of this city, one of the larg- 
est and most prosperous churches on the south side, whose 
revenue last year aggregated nearly $10,000, has decided to 
abandon the pew renting system, for the next year. The 
trustees in their annual report carefully reviewed the subject, 
and have printed the reasons pro and con, which we are glad 
to reprint, hoping that it will convert some other society and 
lead them to abandon, what to our minds, is one of the most 
debilitating weights upon the modern church. It is a finan- 
cial method which is convenient, but it is arbitrary, and causes 
a grievous tax uj,on those of limited means, and releases the 
wealthy from a large share of the burden which they ought to 
carry in the church of their conviction. If the young man 
pays $25 a year out of an income of $1000, how much cught 
the man to pay whose income is $50,000? 

Here are the reasons for : 

1. Other churches have tried this mode of raising the church revenue, 
and have found that the sum realized materially exceeded the amount 
raised by renting pews. 

2. It is likely to secure the regular attendance of some who feel un- 
able to rent a pew, but who would attend and pay something. It would 
leave others without excuse, to themselves even, for non-attendance. 

3. It would remove a feeling' of humiliation from our own church 
members who feel it a duty and a privilege to attend church, but who feel 
that they cannot afford to rent a pew, or even a sitting at the present price. 
It is certainly a duty to prevent this feeling of humiliation if it can be 
done. We should all be equals in God's house. 

4. It- is reasonable to believe that many, especially of our young peo- 
ple, who now pay nothing, would willingly pledge to pay, and would 
regularly pay something. Under the present system, where the head of 
the family rents a pew, the children, even when able, see no necessity for 
paying, and hence aje losing a valuable part of their proper Christian 
training. 

5. It would give ample opportunity, accompanied with urgent neces- 
sity, for those who are able to pay more than the rent of any pew to do «o. 

6. It would educate all of us into a very much higher idea of our 
privilege and duty. We are not likely to esteem this privilege as we 
ought, or to measure our duty correctly when we draw a check to pay a 
specified bill. Paying for a seat may be well enough in its place, but we 
all have ample opportunity to do that for a like privilege elsewhere. 

And here are the difficulties and dangers : 

1. The changing character of our population. We are quite unlike 
the population in older cities or in smaller towns. The first of May usually 
shows considerable change in our congregation and church membership. 
Newcomers might not be as prompt to seek an opportunity to make a 
pledge to contribute a stated sum as they are to inquire about, and even 
to rent, a pew. More time might be lost before a committee of the board 
of trustees would feel at liberty to ask a pledge than would be necessary 
for the same committee to offer to show a pew. 

2. Temporary inconvenience about getting a regular seat, no doubt, 
would have to be endured. No one wiU underestimate the desirability 
of a regular place to sit, nor the importance of families being seated to- 
gether. Experience, however, proves that this difficulty is more imaginary 
than real. 
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3. Unless the pledges obtained should exceed the estimated current 
expenses, there would be a certain loss to the sinking fund. 

4. Some quite irregular in their attendance, who under the present sys- 
tem rent a pew, or a part of a pew, might altogether decline to pledge to 
pay at regular stated times. It would be unwise not to look for loss from 
this source. 

5. Some now paying high pew rent might pledge a much smaller sum 
than is now paid foT the pew occupied, and it might even prove that some, if 
left to their own decision, would pay nothing. It should be stated here 
that we know of no one who would do either of these. 

The following item from the Christian Union is a bright 
omen of the better day that is to come to our churches. 
There is more cause for congratulation over one minister who 
rebels against the low ethical standard of the churches, than 
in the resignation often ministers for doctrinal reasons; be- 
cause religion finds its permanent foundations not in creed but 
in character. The dictates of reason are important, but 
those of conscience are ^dispensable. When the church will 
begin to elevate the business standards of trade, and to dis- 
courage the speculative and gambling instincts of commerce, 
by beginning at home and reforming its own methods and 
suppressing its own tendencies to inflation, then the church 
is to be heard from. " The Rev. H. B. Townsend, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, has resigned. 
Recently, at a church festival, the ladies filled a bottle with 
beans and offered a prize to the person guessing nearest the 
number, the object being to raise money for the church. The 
pastor opposed the scheme on the ground that it was a spe- 
cies of gambling, and his course led to a difference between 
the pastor and his flock. " 

John Chadwick, of Brooklyn, speaking of the noble life of 
one of his parishioners, Richard Henry Manning, speaks for 
many a minister and tells the real source of many a sermon, 
when he says: " For me it was an inexpressibly wonderful 
and pathelic thing that this man, to whom I always looked up 
as an intellectual teacher and a moral guide, should come so 
steadily for three and twenty years and listen to my word, as 
if I had anything for him of help or inspiration. He had 
much for me, however little I might have for him. The 
knowledge that he would be here, many a time, I know, 
steadied my thought, guarded my hasty phrase, and sent me 
back upon my argument, to make it, if I could, more deep 
and firm. But he did for me much more than this. He 
helped me as no other man has ever helped me — not by his words 
but by his life — to that ' daring faith ' which is the best pos- 
session that I have to share with you ; which is not only faith 
that there can be morality of the highest order without dog- 
matic theological affirmation, but that without such affirma- 
tion there can be religiousness of a more lofty character than, 
for the most part, co-exists with the dogmatic confidence of 
the majority of Christian men. . . . For religionsness 
declares itself less by dogmatic assertion or by confident 
assurance than by the gravitation of the mind to fundamental 
mysteries of life and death." 



sary funds at once. The board of trustees in Boston are to 
decide all questions of a financial and business nature, aided 
by an advisory board of responsible men in India. The 
Ramabai Circle formed under the auspices of the Woman's 
Unitarian Association of this city calls on all its members to 
do their utmost to interest others in this inspiring work. We 
have now nearly sixty members and we might easily have 
many times that number. No one who reads the story of the 
Pundita Ramabai or understands anything of the conditions 
which make this school desirable, can refuse sympathy to 
such a cause. The movement is absolutely unsectarian, as 
will be seen from the list of officers published in another 
place. This attempt marks a new departure in foreign mis- 
sions. It claims the help not only of those who have worked 
long in missionary directions only to realize the insignificance 
and unsatisfactory character of the work accomplished, but it 
deserves the careful investigation of those who profess not to 
believe in foreign missions at all. We hope to receive the 
names of many new members not only from this city but from 
other towns where Unity goes. To be a member means the 
payment of $1 each year for ten years, in which time it is con- 
fidently expected that the school will become self-support- 
ing. If you do not know the story of the Pundita Ramabai 
and the details of the work she is trying to do, send to the 
secretary of the circle, who will be glad to answer letters or 
furnish information. A still better way is to order the book, 
'The High Caste Hindu Woman.' 

" Emma E. Marean, 
" Secretary Ramabai Circle." 



The Ramabai Circle. 

We commend to our readers the following appeal from 
tr^ secretary of the Chicago Ramabai Circle, and would re- 
mind our readers that these circles any more than this woik 
are not limited to women, neither are they restricted by the- 
ological or denominational lines. On the board of the Ameri- 
can organization are representatives of the Methodist, Episco- 
palian, Congregational, Unitarian and doubtless other organ- 
izations, as will be seen by referring to the full list which 
we publish in our Notes from the Field columns. 

"The central Ramabai Association has been formed in Boston 
and local Ramabai Circles may now go to work with the full 
assurance that the plan of the school for the education of 
child widows in India is in safe hands. The delay in form- 
ing the association came only from the fact that the principal 
movers in it waited for letters from native gentlemen in India, 
which should throw more light on the probable success of the 
proposed school. These letters proved eminently satisfactory, 
and now a general attempt should be made to raise the neces- 



The Field-Ingersoll Letters. 

We often hear it said that popular interest in theological 
questions has largely ceased, — that the average man is indif- 
ferent to these to-day. It is happily true that the emphasis in 
religion, for some time has been steadily shifting from its 
speculative creeds to its ethical import and requirements; and 
this tendency has every sign of continuance. But if one needs 
evidence that popular interest in theological discussion has by 
no means died out, he may find it in the space given to such 
discussion in the secular journals and reviews of the day. 
These periodicals have an eye to business, and do not publish 
what the public mind has no care for. The denominational 
" Confessions" in the Forum some months ago were an at- 
tractive feature of that attractive review, and have since been 
gathered into book form. A late number of the Boston Sun- 
day Herald devoted a page and a half to the replies of repre- 
sentative clergymen to its question, •" What are the strongest 
proofs and arguments in the support of the belief in a life 
hereafter ?" The current number of the North American 
Review contains the fourth, and, apparently, closing letter in 
a series of four which have passed between Henry M. Field, 
D. D., editor of the New York Evangelist, and Colonel Inger- 
soll. It is of these we wish to speak. The first appeared in 
the form of " An Open Letter to Col. Robert G. Ingersoll," 
in the August number; the second was Colonel IngersolTs 
reply, "The Agnostic Side," in the November number; the 
third, "A Last Word to Colonel Ingersoll," appeared in 
December, to which reply is this month made in "Another 
Letter to Doctor Field." 

The first noticeable feature in this correspondence is the 
large measure of courtesy that pervades it. In their intellect- 
ual attitudes the men stand widely apart, but each recog- 
nizes things in common, and respects in the other the man 
within the opponent. Surely the religion of love and good 
will has made no small advance in the world, when two such 
different representatives can so amicably discuss subjects on 
which both alike feel strongly. This, of itself, is of good 
influence. There is a Christmas sermon between the lines. 
As to the matter of the letters, it has the merit and defect 
incident to this form of presenting one's views. The personal 
element gives piquancy and interest. The thought is live 
and warm. The same element also tempts at times to those 
" asides," so to speak, wherein the real principle or truth in- 
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volved is dropped for a specious retort or a bit of irrelevant 
sparring. In this respect Colonel Ingersoll yields the more 
readily, as might be expected of his abounding humor and 
his well-known forensic art. 

The extended discussion covers too many points for us to 
refer to them all. Touching the existence of God, if Doctor 
Field does not demonstrate it, he simply fails where wiser men 
have failed before him; and his opponent fails equally to es- 
tablish the negative. In this matter what Mr. Emerson once 
said of his own belief in immortality holds true, we think — 
that we are all better believers than we can give reasons for. 
But, in our judgment, Doctor Field says nothing weaker on 
this point than such words as these, for example, from his 
opponent : " Why should infinite goodness leave the exist- 
ence of God in doubt ? . . The sentence ' There is a God ' 
could have been imprinted on every blade of grass, on every 
leaf, on every star." (!) It is this wholly outward way ot 
dealing with the subject that characterizes Mr. Ingersoll's 
position, as if the deeper experiences of the individual soul 
were not also facts in the universe to be accounted for, and a 
lite could have no assurance for itself of that which it may be 
unable to demonstrate to another. The same outwardness 
marks also his treatment of prayer. *' When and where has 
the prayer of any man been answered?" he asks. "Did 
God hear the prayers of the slaves? Did he hear the prayers 
of imprisoned philosophers and patriots? Did he hear the 
prayers of martyrs ?" Of course, the answer depends upon 
one's conception of prayer. We are inclined to believe that 
their souls' longing and cry had answer in some real help and 
strength, though we know of no prayer-gauge by which this 
can be proved to one who doubts it. We are reminded here 
. of the fugitive slave who was speaking of his escape with great 
religious fervor, when one said to him (it might have been 
our friend, the Colonel), " I guess your feet helped you more 
than your knees; " to which the man answered, " But you 
see if it hadn't been for my knees first, I shouldn't have had 
any courage for my feet ! " 

The most interesting part in this discussion, and that in 
which, in our judgment, Colonel Ingersoll most clearly has 
the advantage of his opponent, is that concerning future retri- 
bution. Doctor Field pictures a mother beside the grave of 
her son, and he says: " What will you say to that mother? 
By that grave you cannot speak ; for if you were to open 
your lips and tell that mother what you really believe, it would 
be that her son is blotted out of existence, and that she can 
never look upon his face again." If Doctor Field had read 
Colonel Ingersoll's words beside the brother's grave, or his 
words over that policeman's dead child in Washington, he would 
have qualified the foregoing sentences. Mr. Ingersoll justly 
answers : " Upon the question of immortality, you have done 
me, unintentionally, a great injustice. All I have said on this 
subject has been to express my hope and confess my lack of 
knowledge." And he adds: " You have had the goodness 
to invite me to a grave over which a mother bends and weeps 
for her only son. I accept your invitation. We will go to- 
gether. Do not, I pray you, deal in splendid generalities. 
Be explicit. Remember that the son for whom the mother 
weeps was not a Christian, not a believer in the inspiration of 
the Bible, nor in the divinity of Jesus Christ. What must you 
say? Do not desert the Presbyterian creed. Will you read 
a portion of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith ? Will 
vou read this ?" Here follow certain passages, too long to 
quote, but which the reader familiar with the Confession of 
Faith will recall. "What could /say? Let me tell you," 
continues Mr. Ingersoll ; and in what follows, the honest 
agnostic seems to us to have a decided advantage, as a bearer 
of consolation, over the honest believer in the Westminster 
Confession. 

In his second letter Doctor Field returns to this subject of 
future retribution ; and here he seems to us to take a much 
stronger position. But it is a position which involves the 
open abandonment of his professed Confession of Faith. " I 
believe," he says, "that in the future world every man will 
be judged according to the deeds done in the body." As to 



this retribution [endless], " some whom no one will deny to 
be devout Christians, do not believe it at all " (!) and Arch- 
deacon Farrar is quoted with open allowance, if not with full 
sympathy, as holding that, " This life is not ' the be-all and 
end-all * of human probation ; but that in the world to come 
there will be another opportunity," etc. Doctor Field 
proceeds to " rest the argument for it [future retribution] not 
on the Bible, but on principles which you yourself acknowl- 
edge. You say, ' There are no punishments, no rewards ; 
there are consequences?' Very well, take the ' consequences/ 
and see where they lead you. ' ' He then proceeds to show 
that the consequences of our present life must follow us into 
the future ; that no forgiveness obliterates these ; that retribu- 
tion follows even the forgiven man "within the heavenly 
gates ; for if he does not suffer, still that bad life has so 
shrivelled up his moral nature as to diminish his power of en- 
joyment." " There are degrees of happiness ;" and " he who 
begins wrong will find that it is not as well to sin and repent 
of it as not to sin at all. He enters the other world in a state 
of spiritual infancy, and will have to begin at the bottom, 
and climb slowly upward." All this sounds very rational 
and follows along the lines of what here we see and know. 
But it lies as far from the interpretation of future retribution 
set forth in the Doctor's accepted standard of doctrine, as rea- 
son from unreason, or as light from darkness. Mr. ingersoll 
of course sees this, and aptly replies: "My dear Mr. Field, 
you have outgrown your creed." 

Touching the interpretation of pain and suffering in the 
world, the discipline of life, there seems to us more of spirit- 
ual grasp and insight in the remarks of Doctor Field than in 
the rather light and off-hand utterances of Colonel Ingersoll. 
The problem perplexes us to-day as it has perplexed souls be- 
fore us, as doubtless also it will continue to perplex those who 
shall come after us. But human observation and experience 
are not without some rays of light upon the mystery; and, 
taking the world we are placed in, all in all, though Colonel 
Ingersoll is reported to have said that in his own judgment he 
could have made a better one, we are rather glad it is given 
him only to modify it a little, and that it is not wholly com- 
mitted into his hands for that larger experiment in which he 
appears to have such confidence. 

We spoke at the beginning of the large measure of cour- 
tesy observed in this discussion. That courtesy would have 
been yet kinder by the omission of a few expressions into 
which Colonel Ingersoll has allowed his wit or sarcasm to 
lead him, and which do not add either to the dignity or the 
clearness of his vigorous style. One remark, not personal to 
his opponent, however, we cannot refrain from censuring. 
It is where he allows himself to speak of Agassiz's well-known 
hesitation to adopt Darwin's theory as prompted by his 
" preferring the good opinion of Harvard for a few days to 
the lasting applause of the intellectual world." To those 
who have known and listened to that noble, child-like soul 
(as we think Colonel Ingersoll cannot ever have done), the 
insinuation seems wantonly illiberal and unjust, and the story 
of the life is its ample refutation. 

There are other points in this discussion which we should 
like to notice, but we pass them by. In conclusion, we are 
glad to count ourself of that larger church, wherein Colonel 
Ingersoll, and all of us, may be yet more and more consist- 
ent members, — in which consistent membership involves 
more of charity and insight than we have any of us yet at- 
tained to, — the church of which he says at the close of his 
last letter: " I belong to the great church that holds the 
world within its starlit aisles ; that claims the great and good 
of every race and clime ; that finds with joy the grain of gold 
in every creed, and floods with light and love the germs of 
good in every soul." f. l. h. 

Do that which is assigned you, and you can not hope too 
much, or dare too much. There is at this moment for you 
an utterance brave and grand as that of the colossal chisel 
of Phidias, or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses, 
or Dante, but different from all these. — Emerson. 
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CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



To a Maid of Eighteen. 

Gather it up and fold it away 

With rosemary leaves and lavender spray, — 

Sweet Seventeen ; 
Wrap it in memories of tenderest hue, 
Warm with the life that once thrilled them, and strew 

Fair hopes between. 

Wondrous the alchemy of the Past ! 
Fixed beyond changing it prisoneth fast 

Each winged day ; — 
Moments of ecstasy, fleeting as fair, 
Rainbow-hued fantasies, painted on air, 

Loved now for aye. 

Every sunset that fades into gray 
Paves but a pathway to meet a new day, 

Brimming with light. 
Look to the east, where the sky is aglow, — 
Challenge to joy and endeavor ! Below 

Sleeps yesternight. 

Lily A. Long. 



The Church and Social Problems. 

The author of" The Decay of the Christian Church"* is 
an earnest believer in the church of the future, and as earnest 
a doubter of the church of the present. It is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that his views of the church as it now is, 
are colored by his own recent experiences. Perhaps the 
church, "rebuked by the scholarship of the world, taunted 
by the victories of science," ought to "sit in sackcloth and 
ashes, bemoaning . , . the loss of a power which she 
may never regain ; M but the writer's assertion that she does so 
is a violent figure of speech, which nothing in recent Methodist 
or Episcopal conferences has borne out. 

Nor is it true, in any general sense, that " humanity is 
given over to injustice and fraud, offering pawn upon life itself, 
and grinding down the poor for self-aggrandizement." These 
exaggerations are repulsive, and detract from the force of an 
earnest protest against the subserviency of the church to the 
present order of things, and its failure to insist on even newer 
and better modes of life. 

Mr. Grumbine attributes the alleged decay in the church to 
" the difference of opinion about essentials — the worldiiness of 
church members, and the timidity of ministers — and the 
secularity of the age, and the growing power of science." 
The first he considers due to evolution, and is confident that 
the final outcome will be, " that error must yield to truth, and 
wrong to righteousness," albeit he says of the efforts now put 
forth to broaden the creeds and make them practical, " this 
attempt at compromise is not destroying doubts, but creating 
them, and a more dissatisfied religious people never appeared 
upon the globe, than those wko, claiming to be Christians, are 
in doubt as to whether they are honest even with themselves." 

In speaking of the second cause, he instances attempts to 
attract people to church, and secure money for its expenses 
by making it a social center, with perilous amusements, — 
gambling at fairs and socials, taking money from men who 
"procure it at the card table," or by a "business policy 
which, but for the ethics of trade, would be considered . . . 
open robbery and fraud," and much of the same kind, which 
is well deserved in some instances, but yet is hardly a fair 
presentation of the case. 

With regard to ministerial timidity, he is nearer the mark; 
and yet may not caution, lest they sanction error, more fre- 
quently than fear of their richer parishioners, be the reason 
that so few ministers preach "Land Reform" or the " Anti- 

* " The Decay of the Christian Church: the Causes and Remedy." By J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Chicago: Charles H» Kerr & Co. Paper, pp. 32, 15 c&nta. 



Poverty Society's ' ' doctrines ? At any rate, it is true that the 
most popular preachers in the land are men like Thomas, 
Swing and Phillips Brooks, who preach the most earnestly 
and courageously. 

The author gives some instances of oppression and distress, 
especially among sewing girls, that are only too true ; the 
moral he enforces is that the church ought to take strong 
ground on social questions; that her ministers miss their 
opportunity when they are not leading their people abreast or 
in advance of the best efforts of the day in social reform. 
Meanwhile let us be fair to orthodoxy, — let us be more than 
fair, let us be generous and appreciative. It is true that the 
best hope for humanity, the solution of all our social problems, 
is in the coming of the day of universal brotherhood; but 
what is Christianity, if not the proclamation of that highest 
truth? And if ministers feel this, and believe that the re- 
ligion in which they have been reared is the highest and 
truest Christianity, can we blame them because they think 
to win mankind to right by the process of bringing men to 
Christ ? There is a great heart of right in the most ortho- 
dox creed. Parallel with the truth that creeds decay and 
systems fail, is the truth that religion survives, and ever finds 
new creeds to clothe herself withal. 

The world moves, and with it the church; and the day is 
coming, — the very advance in secularity which our author 
deplores, is bringing it on, — when churches shall recognize 
that the affairs of this world are the chief concern of religion,, 
that man is to be saved here and now, that heaven is to 
begin on earth. 

Godspeed the new movement for a free, unsectarian plat- 
form, of which Mr. Grumbine tells us. Every man who leaves 
a church as he left his — because he could not remain and 
preach whatsoever he believed to be true and necessary — will 
help it. But the greatest gain after all will be made in the 
old churches, liberalized and secularized, by the public opinion 
which such movements create. 

A. Goatherd. 



Responsive Services. 

PREPARED BY JOHN R. EFFINGER. 

I. TRUTH. 
Hymn. 

Introductory Reading. 

Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach. 

He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 

Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world's famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 

Responses. 

Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord and stand in his holy 
place ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath 
not inclined his soul to falsehood nor sworn deceit- 
fully. 

Let not thy tongue say what thy heart denies. 

Let not truth forsake thee. Buy the truth and sell 
it not. 

Great is truth and mighty above all things. 

All the earth calleth upon the truth, and the heaven 
blesseth it: with it is no unrighteous thing. 
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She is the brightness of the everlasting light, the breath of the 
power of God, the image of his goodness. 
She is more beautiful than the sun and above all the 
stars. 

She is the strength and kingdom and majesty of all ages. 

Truth endureth and is always strong: she liveth and 
conquereth forevermore. 

With her there is no acceptance of persons or rewards. 
Neither in her judgment is any unrighteousness. 

She is glorious and never fadeth away. 

She is seen of those who love her, and found of those 
who seek her. 

And in all ages entering into holy souls she maketh them 
friends of God and prophets. 
Wherefore speak every man truth with his neighbor. 

For this cause are we born and sent into the world, 
That we may bear witness to the truth. 

Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good 
repute, whatever virtue there is and whatever praise 
— let us think on these things. 
Let us think on these things, and we shall know of the 
truth, and the truth shall make us free ! 

Prayer.— (All Uniting.) 

Father of light, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning, we thank thee for the truth and beauty 
thou dost spread before our minds. We thank thee that thou 
hast put some ray of thine own life in our souls, whereby we 
are taught of that which is true and divine. Let thy life 
appear in our lives! Let thy truth be spoken in our 
words ! Let thy tenderness and holiness shine from our 
faces, and be manifested in all our ways ! We would depart 
from evil and do good. We would love our brother men and 
deal with them in truth and gentleness and humility of spirit. 
When we see the right, we know thy strength will help us as 
we try to live in it. But if we are wrong, we know thy 
strength will hinder us, to teach the better way. And for the 
certain help and for the blessed hindering we thank thee. 
Amen. 
(Here may be read an appropriate poem or Scripture passage, old or new.) 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Benediction. — (All Uniting.) 

Now may the grace of a gentle, helpful, truthful spirit, 
even the grace of God abide with us ! And may the love of 
God, and the communion of all high and holy thought, and 
endeavor be our inheritance forever ! Amen. 

II. RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Hymn. 
Introductory Reading. 
What shall I do to gain eternal life? 

Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife; 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 

Will life be fled; 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead. 

Responses. 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
For they shall be filled. 

The righteous Lord loveth righteousness, 
The upright shall behold his face. 

Create within me a clean heart, O God, 

And renew a right spirit within me. ' 



Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness: 

Let thy way be plain before my face. 

For the kingdom of God is righteousness, and peace and joy 
in the holy spirit; 
Righteousness is an everlasting foundation. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; 
The end of that man is peace. 

For light is sown for the righteous, 

And gladness for the upright in heart. 

The path of the just is as the dawning light, 

That shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

The stars in their courses uphold the righteous; 

The stones of the field are in league with him. • 

Wherefore walk thou in the path of the good, 

And keep the way of the righteous : 
Then shalt thou lift up thy face without spot ; 

Yea, thou shalt be steadfast and without fear. 
Thy life shall be clearer than the noonday ; 

Thou shalt shine as the morning light. 
The work of righteousness is peace, 

And the effect of righteousness, quietness and assur- 
ance forever. 

Prayer. (All Uniting.) 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

(Here may be read an appropriate poem or Scripture passage, old or new.) 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Benediction. (All Uniting.) 

Heavenly Father, lead us on 
In the way of truth begun : 
Let the light of love divine 
All along our pathway shine. 
Heavenly Father, lead us on 
By the way of duty done : 
Day by day and hour by hour, 
Onward, upward, evermore. 

Amen. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



Frequent requests come to this office for Shakespearean 
studies in Unity Clubs. As yet no leaflet has been published 
by the bureau, but a great many of our clubs have done from 
time to time excellent work in this direction. The following 
programme, arranged for the Shakespeare Club, at Natick, 
Mass., we print in full; names and all, to show how definitely 
and confidently the successful club takes hold of its work. 
The appearance of the names in the neatly printed pro- 
gramme is what carries the assurance of success and makes 
easy the management of each evening, and where there is 
faith and zeal on the part of a few, very rare are the small 
towns, either in the east or the west, but what will not afford 
material for some such a club as this at Natick. 



KING JOHN. 

- EVENING V. 

1. Shakespeare News, 

2. Story of Play, 

3. Historical Setting of Play, 

4. Act. I, Outline; Relation to Play, 
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- Mr. Bigelow. 



Reading: I; 1, 182-220, 

General Discussion : » 

Sources of Play. 

Possible historical reasons for Shakespeare's selection of King 
John as the first historical play. 

EVENING II. 

Shakespeare News, - - Miss Bigelow. 

Act II, Outline, - - Miss Hattie Bacon. 

English Possessions in France, - Mr. Peloubet. 

Character Study of John, - Judge Bacon. 

Selected Readings from Gervinus, Cole- 
ridge, Dowden, or Schlegel, Mrs. Lincoln. 
Read lines 1-20 1 ; 516-598. (Rolfe's edition.) 



Philip, - 

Lewis, 

Constance, 

Chatillon, 

John, 



Mr. Mulligan. 
Miss Peloubet. 
Mrs. Peloubet. 

Mrs. Cook. 

Mr. Ripley. 



Elinor, - Mrs. Walcott. 
Blanch, Miss M. B. Bacon. 
Falconbridge, Mr. Gale. 

Austria, - Dea. Wilson. 
1st Citizen, - Dr. Cook. 



7. General Discussion : 



Characters of Philip, Falconbridge and Blanch. 
EVENING III. 

Shakespeare News, 

Act III, Outline, 

Read Scenes III. and IV. 



John, 
Elinor, 
Falconbridge, 
Hubert, - - 



Mr. dale. 
Mrs. Bigelow. 
Judge Bacon: 
Mrs. Nichols. 



Philip, 
Lewis, - 
Pandu.ph, - 
Constance, - 



Condition of the Church as illustrated 

in this Play. 
Character Study of Constance, 
Character Study of Elinor - 
General Discussion : 

Characters of Constance and Elinor. 
EVENING IV. 

Shakespeare News, 
Act IV, Outline, 
Read Scenes I. and II. 



Miss Bigelow. 
Miss Wood. 

Mr. Peloubet. 

Mrs. Bacon. 

Mrs. Walcott. 

Miss Bigelow. 

Dea. Wilson. 

Mrs. Mulligan. 

Mrs. Ella Wilson. 



Miss Bigelow. 
Mrs. Walcott. 



Arthur, 
Hubert, 
John, 
Pembroke, 



Mrs. Gale. 

Dr. Cook. 

Mr. Bigelow. 

Mrs. Cook. 



Salisbury, - Mrs. Ripley. 
Messenger, - Miss M. Bacon. 
Falconbridge, - Mrs. Bacon. 



Children of Shakespeare, 

Everyday Life in England, in time of King 

John, 
Open Discussion. 

EVENING V. 

Shakespeare News, 
Act V., Outline, 
Read Scene VII. 



Mrs. Bigelow. 
Dr. Cook. 



Miss Bigelow. 
Mrs. Morse. 



Henry, 

Salisbury, 



Miss II. Bacon. ! 
Mrs. Ripley. 



Pembroke, Miss N. Wilson. 
Falconbridge, Mr. Gale. 



Magna Charta, 

Locate places mentioned in Play, 

General Discussion : 

Keynote of Play. 

Quotations. 



Mr. Mulligan. 
Mr. Peloubet. 



RICHARD II. 
EVENING I. 

Shakespeare News, - - - Mrs. Cook. 

History from John to Richard, - - Mrs. Gale. 
Readi ig : Act I. scenes 1., 11., 111., 119-309. 

John of Gaunt, .... Dea. Wilson. 

Richard, Mr. Ripley. 

Bolingbroke, .... Miss Kate Wood. 

Norfolk, Mrs. Nichols. 

Duchess of Gloster, . . . Mrs. Walcott. 

Aumerle and Marshal, _ Miss Bigelow. 



4. 

5- 
6. 
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3. 
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5- 
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2. 
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January 21, 1888 

Conducted by Dr. Cook. 
Judge Bacon. 



Quiz on Text, 
Wager of Battel, 
General Discussion : 

Smrces of Play. 

Relation of Act I. to Play as a whole. 

Comparison of Richard and John. 

EVENING II. 

Editions of Richard II. , - - Mrs. Cook. 

England, Politically and Socially, - - Mr. Bigelow. 
Reading: Act II., scenes 1., m., 81-170, iv. 



Richard, - Miss Mead. 
John, of Gaunt, Mr. Gale. 
York, - Judge Bacon. 

Northumberland, Mrs. Lincoln. 
Bolingbroke, Mrs. Bacon. 



Willoughby, Miss Peloubet. 
Ross, Miss M. B. Bacon. 
Salisbury, Mrs. BiRelow. 
Captain, Mrs. E. Wilson. 
Queen, - Mrs. Cook. 



Quiz on Text, - Conducted by Mrs. Peloubet. 

The John-of-Gaunt Family, - Mrs. J. O. Wilson. 
General Discussion : 

Condition of Ireland in Richard's time. 

EVENING III. 

Shakespeare News, - - - Mrs. Cook. 

Reading: Act III., scenes 11., in., iv. 



- Richard, Mr. Mulligan. 

Bishop Carlisle, 

Mrs. J. O.Wilson. 
Bolingbroke, Mrs. Peloubet. 
York, - Judge Bacon. 
Scroop, - - Dea. Wilson. 
Aumerle, - Miss Peloubet. 



Salisbury, Miss M. B. Bacon. 
Northumberland, Miss H. Bacon. 
Percy, - Dr. Cook. 

Queen, - Miss N. Wilson. 
Lady, - - Mrs E.Wilson. 
Gardener, - - Mr. Gale. 
Servant, - - Mrs. Cook. 



Mrs. Cook. 
Miss M. B. Bacon. 



Quiz on Text, - Conducted by Miss Abby Wood. 
Wyclif and the Lollards, - Mrs. J. W. Bacon. 

General Discussion : Anachronisms. 

EVENING IV. 

Shakespeare News, 
Westminster Hall ; Its History, 
Reading: Act IV., 107-333. 

Richard, Dr. Peloubet. Bolingbroke, Miss Bigelow. 

York, - - Mr. Gale. Abbot, - Mrs. Bacon. 
Bishop Carlisle, Mrs. Walcott. Aumerle, - Mrs. Gale. 

Northumberland, 

Miss A. Wood. 

Quiz on Text, - Conducted by Miss N. Wilson. 

English Universities in 14th Century, 

Miss Hattie Bacon. 
General Discussion : 
Deposing of Richard, and Divine Right of Kings. 

EVENING V. 

Shakespeare News, 
Windsor Castle, 
Reading: Act V., scenes 11., 111 
67-118; VI. 

Richard, - Dea. Wilson. 

Bolingbroke, Mr. Bigelow. 

York, - - Mr. Ripley. 

Duchess of York, 

Mrs. Mulligan. 

Aumerle, - Miss Peloubet. 

Quiz on Text, 

Character study of Richard, 

General Discussion : 

Courtiers of Richard and their influence on him. 
Quotations. 



m 


Mrs. Cook 
- Mrs. Nichols. 


., HI., IV. 


, v., 


Percy, - - Miss Bigelow. 
Exton, - Mrs. Bigelow. 
Groom, - - Miss H. Bacon. 
Keeper, - - Mrs. Lincoln. 
Fitz water and Servant, 

Mrs. Gale. 



Conducted by Mr. Mulligan. 
Dr. Peloubet. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Life Notes, or Fifty 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 



By William Hague, D.D. 



Tears 1 Outlook. 
Cloth, pp. 362. 

This volume consists of personal reminiscences, extending 
over a period of fifty years. Like all books of reminiscence-, 
it depends upon the personality of its author for its chief 
value. Those who wish to know how the principal events of 
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fifty years looked through the eyes of Dr. Hague, will read 
this volume with interest. Its author was a scholar rather 
than a philosopher, and the book is remarkable for its variety 
and fullness of contents rather than for any profound esti- 
mate of the men and events of which it treats. Covering, as 
it does, a period of our national life, rich in material for his- 
tory, it can not fail to borrow a certain value from tfce im- 
portance of its subject ; and even when we do not a^ree with 
the author's estimate of persons or events, we read his im- 
pressions of them with interest. 

Dr. Hague came early into somewhat intimate' relations 
with Emerson, and speaks of him as " a unique, transparent 
personality ; a free, self-reliant mind, uttering itself without 
restraint and without guile; not fluent, as that of a trained 
talker, watching the impression he is making, but with speech 
aptly winning, spontaneous as that of a little child impelled 
to find expression for the thought or feeling of the moment." 
He seems not to have understood Emerson's attitude 
toward the church, and to have improved every opportunity 
of private conversation to find out just how much of a heretic 
Mr. Emerson was, and what was the direction of the un- 
beaten path which he had marked out for himself. Dr. 
Hague thought Mr. Emerson's demand for *\ a religion by 
revelation to us " was an " appeal to the century against the 
primary claim of Christianity." The author's estimate of 
Emerson is well suggested in the following : " Can any 
higher style of character or any better moral issues be fairly 
looked for. from any religion whatsoever, old or new, that can 
ignore a personal God, ignore the reality of sin as a positive 
force, and affirm as one of its dogmata that ' evil is only good 
in the making?' No, never !" 



Legends from Story-Land. By James Vila Blake. Chicago : Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. Boston : George H. Ellis. $1.00. 

Both tender and strong are these shadowy little stories, 
gathered from the stores of that old-time fancy and mythology, 
which have come to us as an inheritance from the child races. 
They are told again in this volume with a quaint simplicity of 
diction which fits well with the subject. Happy the child 
who is thus led to the marvel stories of literature and taught to 
catch glimpses of the earlier thought in them, and to recognize 
not only their poetic beauty, but the insight into truth which 
is confined to no one age or race. Perhaps not many children 
will read these stories through with the intensity of interest a 
less valuable story book might awaken ; but they are certainly 
most available for reading aloud, and thus the explanations 
may be no less interesting than the stories. Mothers ought to 
feel grateful for such an addition to their books, e. e. m. 



THE HOME. 



Which Loved Best? 
" I love you, mother," said little John; 
Then forgetting his work his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the water and wood to bring. 

" I love you, mother," said rosy Nell ; 

" I love you better than tongue can tell." 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 

" I love you, mother," said little Fan; 

" To-day I'll help you all I can. 
How glad I am school doesn't keep ! " 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 

"I love you, mother," again they said — 
Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 

Joy Allison, in Kindergarten. 



The Talk of the Horse Chestnuts. 

" Good morning, sister ; good morning !" said a fine chest- 
nut tree to her neighbor one rather dull September morning. 
" Do you think the sun is going to shine much to day?" 

"I am sure I* hope it is," answered the sister; " for my 
leaves have been drooping -and feeling low-spirited, and say 
they cannot do their work well for want of more sunshine, 
and I know that my food has not been well prepared. I fan- 
cied the sap they sent down the stem rather tasted of oxygen, 
and that I object to, don't you ? I wonder those queer crea- 
tures, those boys and girls who so often play under our 
branches, like oxygen so well ; I have heard it said they can- 
not live without it. I am sure they are quite welcome to all 
our leaves set free for them. As I said before, sister, those 
boys and girls are queer creatures. I wonder, now, as they 
pass under our branches, if they ever think we are working as 
hard as they, though we don't make quite so much noise 
about it. Ah ! if we were not now working very hard there 
would be no leaves on the trees next year, and then they 
would be surprised. ' Spring here, and no leaves ! What is 
the matter?' Do they know that our nice little leaf-buds ar± 
already formed, and we are now busy trying to wrap up our 
wee, wee, baby buds, oh ! so cosily, our precious treasures, 
for next year? Don't you think, dear sister, we had better 
cover them as usual, with the silky, downy quilt first; and then 
the winter leaves, overlapping all, just like the tiles on the 
roof of that cottage opposite, will make a nice little cradle, 
especially if we put a kind of sticky glue all round the cradle 
to keep out the rain and the snow. Yes ! they will then be safe 
and warm ; they will rock all through the winter until the sun 
shines warm again next April, and then — yes, and then — 
" But I am talking instead of working; I must be quick to 
do my work, and I am growing so sleepy. I almost wish we 
lived with our cousins, the chestnuts, in Spain; we should not 
then need to wrap up our buds so much, they have so little 
cold to fear." 

Now all you boys and girls who walk under the chestnut 
trees without noticing what they have to say, go listen to their 
chatter. Look for the chestnut tree — if you live in the coun- 
try, in the lanes; if in the town, in some of the parks. 

The horse chestnut may easily be known, even in the depth 
of winter, by its usually large buds, set on the extremities of 
the branches, and in the axils of the branches. 

A German naturalist in the winter season gathered one of 
these buds, not much larger than a pea. The outer covering 
was composed of seventeen scales, winter leaves, cemented 
together by a gummy substance, protecting from moisture the 
silky down. Removing both scales and down, he discovered 
four leaves surrounding a spike of flowers, in which spike he 
could distinctly see sixty-eight little florets. 

When next you take a walk, will you notice the horse chest- 
nut ? Take a little branch in your hand, and look below the 
little buds; you will see what looks like the footprints of a 
horse. These marks are left by the falling leaves, and the 
fi?e or seven little dots, looking so much like nails, are caused 
by the broken mid-ribs of the leaflets. It is from this appear- 
ance that the tree receives its name of "horse chestnut." 
—H. F. R, in Young Days. 



When General Andrew Jackson was President of the 
United States, a poor woman at Washington, who had a 
large board bill against a department clerk which she could 
not collect, sought in her despair an interview with the Presi- 
dent and told him her trouble. The President told her to go 
to the clerk and get his promissory note, then come back. 
When she returned, the President took the note and wrote 
across the back Andrew Jackson. In due time the note was 
placed in a bank for collection and the clerk notified. He 
paid no attention, but when informed who had endorsed it, 
quickly got the money and paid the note. Next day he was 
notified that his services in the department were no longer 
wanted. . . . We read this little incident with as much 
pleasure as anything in the life or Andrew Jackson. — G. T. A. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The Ramabai Association.— The fol- 
lowing is the list of officers of the National Asso- 
ciation recently organized in Boston for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of the child 
widows of India, of which we speak in our edi- 
torial columns. We print the names as a guar- 
antee of the impoitance and reliability of the 
project. 

President, Rev. Edward E Hale, D.D.; Vice- 
presidents: Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., Rev. 
George A. Gordon, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Mrs. Mary Hcmenway, Dean Rachel L. Bodley, 
M.D. Board of Trustees : Hon. A. H. Rice, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Phebe G. Adam, Dr. Vin- 
cent Y. Bowditch, Mr. Augustus Hemenway, Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, Miss Ellen Mason, Prof. Charles 
C. Shackford. Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Treasurer. Advisory Board in India : Dr. Ra- 
makrishna G. Bhandarkar, Ran Bahadur M. 
Ranade, Ran Saheb Deshmukh. Executive Com- 
mttce: Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Miss Phebe G. 
Adam, Mrs. A. Hamilton, Mrs. B. F. Calef, Mrs. 
J. S. Copley Greene, Miss Hannah A. Adam, Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman. Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Elliott Russell. Correspond ng Secretary, Miss 
A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Chicago.— Mr. Utter discussed the nth 
chapter of Luke at lhe noon meeting. Various 
readings of the Lord's Prayer were dwelt upon, 
but he recommended that the children be taught 
the common version found in the English Prayer 
Book for liturgical purposes. The value of the 
doctrine in the temptation clause was discussed. 
The localization of heaven was suggested as the 
probable import of the phrase. The personalizing 
of evil, according to the most approved rendering, 
showed that the respect for this prayer as a fetich 
must break down in order to save it as a gem in 
the literature of the spirit. The standard of mor- 
als in the parable of the importunate neighbor 
was recognized as very low. Jesus' refusal to 
wash his hands before dinner, it must be remem- 
bered", was defiance to a ceremonial law, rather 
than indifference to the requirements of cleanli- 
ness. Tombs were whitewashed not for hygienic 
nor artistic reasons, but for ceremonial reasons, so 
that their presence could be readily observed, and 
so the Jew the more readily could avoid the pol- 
luting contact. 

—The four Unitarian churches of this city have 
just held their annual meetings. Each of them 
starts out on another year's work free from debt 



Philadelphia.— -Mr. Gilbert has delivered, 
both at Vineland and in Camden, his statement of 
one year's experience outside the orthodox minis- 
try. His position in Vineland seems to satisfy 
both the people there and his own sense of spirit- 
ual congruity. 

— Unity Journal for January contains, beside the 
editorial, news and reprint matter, it pretty full ex- 
tract from the " Tower of Babel," as spoken here 
by Mr. Jones, in Mangasarian's hall in December, 
a column from one of Mr. Coit's addresses, and 
somewhat from the junior Jastrow's sermon on 
"The Old and The New," delivered both in the 
Spring Garden and the Germantown churches. 
— The series of afternoon lectures by Ames and 
May, in West Philadelphia, have been opened. 
They are a repetition of institute papers. 
— The American Unitarian Association gets $500 
from the Germantown society this year. 
—The next meeting of the Woman's Auxiliary 
is to be held in Camden. 

— The Vineland people have a reading circle, 
which is to study Emerson. 
—Rev. Mr. Clifford repeated his New Year's ser- 
mon on the Sunday of the 7th, and the Independ- 
ent then printed it in full. 

— Longfellow's sermon on "Ethics, Humanity, 
Piety," delivered at Germantown, has been printed 
in pamphlet form. Its special feature is in its 
elaborate expression of fellowship with those en. 
gaged in the ethical movement. He substantially 
occupies Unity's position in that respect. 
— Mr. Ames, at the suggestion of others, is to 
give a series of domestic sermons in the course of 
the winter. 

—The united reception to Dr. Furness and 
Rev. Mr. May, on the 12th — the celebration of 
the many years of one and the few of another — 
was eminently a matter of interest to liberals here. 

H. L. T. 
Boston. — At the late public reception given 
by the Channing Club to the ministers of Boston, 
the club pledged itself to do the needed public 
work of the churches, and the ministers assured 
the members that their co-operation in winter 
courses of sermons and oversight of weak churches 
would add strength and courage to our church 
workers. 

—On Sunday evening Rev. Brook Herford gave, 
to a large audience in Rev. M. J. Savage's church, 
the history of Unitarianism in. England, — a ser- 
mon in our young people's course. On the same 
evening, Rev. Edward E. Hale preached at the 
Globe theater to a good audience, and Rev. E. A. 
Horton held his first vesper service of song and 
Scripture lessons. 

— During January, in the afternoon lectures of 
the Sunday-school Society's course, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock will give her two fine illustrations of 
primary class work, and Rev. T. R. Sheer will 
begin his four " Talks " upon " Early Christian 
History." 

— At the next meejjng of the Unitarian Gub 
Secretary Reynolds will tell the story of his recent 
California travels. 

—Dr. E. E. Hale and Rev. R. R. Shippen, of 
Washington, exchanged pulpits last Sunday. 
— Rev. Alexander McKenzic gave, on Sunday 
evening, the last theater sermon of the Harvard 
series. About eight hundred persons have uni- 
formly attended these meetings, though two even- 
ings have been stormy. 

Rev. Chas. F. Dole gave to. the Sunday-school 
Superintendents' and Teachers' Union a useful 
lecture on Old Testament study. It was old 
truth in a new and attractive dress. 
— Rev. Brooke Herford's late address before the 
Unitarian Club, on "Business Enterprise in 
Church Management," was full of excellent sug- 
gestions. It encouraged business men to believe 
their services arc very valuable to their minister, 
and it recommended ministers to absorb, in pulpit 
habits, and study habits, and in parish methods, 



— The new treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association, Thomas N. Hart, says that he should 
enjoy signalizing his first year of office by report- 
ing a larger subscription made early in the year — 
and by entering upon his cash book the gift of 
150,000 to the church building loan fund. 



— The new plan of opening the house free for 
"the people," lately adopted at the orthodox 
church on Berkeley street, is a pronounced suc- 
cess. Strong sermons, aided by good music, hold 
large weekly audiences; and the movement is 
financially well sustained by inside and outside 
help. 

— Rev. George W. Cooke read an essay before 
the Monday club on " Increased Spirituality in 
the Churches." In all denominations spiritual 
life and insight and purity must come from warm, 
sympathetic hearts, and clear, intelligent heads. 
Mental activity and good educational methods, 
daily growth by daily observation and experience, 
wide interest in the world's progress, and some 
industrious labor for the ignorant and needy at 
our doors, are the tokens of sound, spiritual 
growth in any soul. The essay was an enthusi- 
astic indorsement of the Chautauquan Circles for 
study, and of the Unitarian National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. 

St.Paul,Minil.— Rev.H. Price Collier began 
his month's work in St. Cloud, Minn., on Sunday, 
January 15. Mr. Collier preached in Unity 
church, St. Paul, in the morning, to those who 
were brave enough to come out in a temperature 
of 37 below zero, and left in the afternoon for 
St Cloud for the evening services. 

Lectures. — The Unity churches of Hins- 
dale, 111., and Helena, Wis., are arranging for 
courses of lectures. Mr. Jones opened the course 
at Helena, Friday night, January 20, and the 
course at Hinsdale will be opened with his lect- 
ure on Browning, February 2. 

Wichita, Kan.— An Unity Club has been 
organized at this place, with the Rev. Mr. Hoge- 
land as president, and it is in search of the ten 
great novels according to the local vote. The 
local paper shows that they have found out how 
to have a good time. 



Hood's Sarsaparllla 

Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, tbo 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

"Hood's Sarsaparllla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
me up." Mrs. G: E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

" I suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood's Sarsaparllla and think I am 
cured." Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 

Purifies the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparllla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; Sd, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Bend for book containing additional evidence. 



and in earnest spirit. 

—We are glad to call attention to the work which 

Mr. Utter is about to undertake in the way of ..— „ , . . , 

art lectures, notice of which is seen in our an- the alert, emphatic mode of their successful busi 
nouncement columns. I »« s Wends. 



" Hood's Sarsaparllla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, ana 
seems to make me over." J. r. Thompson, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

" Hood's Sarsaparllla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babrivqtqv, 
130 Bank Street, New Tork City. 

Hood's Sarsaparllla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Made 
only by & I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, comer Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, January 22, services at 1 1 a. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Jan. 20 ; subject : 
"Charles Sumner." 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Mibted, minister. 
Sunday, January 22, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, January 22, services at 10:45 A - M - 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, January 22, services at 11 a. 
m. Rev. David Utter will occupy the pulpit in 
exchange with the pastor. In the evening Mr. 
Jones will speak on " Les Miserables." Mon- 
day evening, Emerson section of the Unity Club. 
Bible Class, Friday, 7:30 p. M Choral Club, 8:30 
p. M. Conformation Class, Saturday, 10:30 a. m. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, January 22, services at 10:45 
A. M. 



ART LECTURES. 

Five illustrated lectures on art subjects will be 
given February 3d, 10th, 17th, 25th, and March 
2d, Friday afternoons, from 4 to 5, in. the ladies' 
parlors, Church of the Messiah, for the benefit 
of the Ladies' Industiial and Benevolent Society, 
by Rev. David Utter. Tickets, $1.00. They 
will be on the following topics: 

Feb. 3d. Introductory. 

Feb. loth. Teachers of the Masters. 

Feb. 17th. The Great Period. 

Feb. 25th. The Decline. 

March 2d. Christ in Art. 



Don't commit suicide ! if you have dyspepsia, 
with headache, heartburn, distress in the stomach, 
no appetite, and are all worn out — but take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and be cured. 



A Sadden Change of Weather 

Will often bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces coughing is quickly subdued by Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, a simple and effective cure 
for all throat troubles. Price, 25 cents per box. 



Many People Refuse to Take Cod 

Liver Oil on account of its unpleasant taste. This 
difficulty has been overcome in Scott's Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Hrpophoapoltea. It being as pala- 
table as milk, and the most valuable remedy known for 
the treatment of Consumption, Scrofula andj Bron- 
chitis. Physicians report our little patients take it 
with pleasure. Try Scott's Emulsion and be„ con- 
vinced, 



HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared bv Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 



lOZZONI'S 



MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^^■^^ Imparts* a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
H move** all pimple-*, freckles and decolorations. For 
Hsale by all fli-nt-clatcM druggists, or mailed for 50 eta. 

lOWDER. £3S 



Free Traders 

Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
Adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists' Manual, by Gn km B. Stebbins. who Is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as "a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious. 
and with literary attainments of high degree." 192 
pages ; cloth. 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
ITSDearborn Street Chicago. 



NERVES! NERVES!! 

What terrible visions this little word brings 

before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 

Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the f »ce. Yet all the*e nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 




For The Nervous 



The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 

Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why it 

CURBS WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$i.oo a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietor, 

BURLINGTON, VT. 



kUTLTNE STUDIES in History of Ireland, lOcte. 
f CHARLES H. KERR <fe CO., Pubs., Chicago. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make ft 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president- 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca- vassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60- page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 

H. KERR A CO.. Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 



II amorous Column, 

Edited by S. W. Fobs, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous Publlca'na. 



j 150,000 SSRV&[ 



■Fancy Work Department, 

1 Edited by Eva M. Niles. the 
leading American authority on 
1 Fancy Needle Wort Designs. 



THE YANKEE BLADE 

Is now In Its forty-seventh year, and i» unquestionably the Largest, Brightest. Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Family Story Paper in America. The publishers of The ^ ankkk Blade are aiming fur the Larval 
circulation in America . W ith this object in vi ew they make a special offer to new subscribers. Send a 

_*~ w ~~~~m_ trial subscription, and bei 



5 WEEKS 



IW* 



The 
- POPULAR 

10 CENTS! America* 

1 WKEHLV. 




L3 WEEKS 

—FOE— 

15 CENTS 



prepared to know what pa- 
per to order for tho coming 
year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive The 
Yankee Blade 5 weeks 
J for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 
' 25 cents ; six month* for 60 
cents; one year, $1; two 
years, $1.76. A Nulmerip- 
tlon I l£i:i; for Every 
Club or Four \KW 
ftanacrlbera. Don't mis- 
understand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tnit Yankee Blade Is $2, but to Introduce our paper 
eTerywhere it will be sent on trial during the continuance 'of this offer for the special prices named above. 
Tiik Yankee Blade can bo procured thmujrh anv newsdealer at ft cents a copy. Keniittancea should be made 
In Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when morecon- 

venient All PoRtmnsters are required to m F««-ln.ling 8torl«>. ft 
j register letters when requested. Address, ■ 
POTTER A POTTER, Pub's. 9 
43 niik si . , Boaton, Slaw. 



llon«f hoiii Pfpartm«*n 

Edited by Trebor Oitl. Con 
tain log only authorized repor 
• t the Boston Cooking School 



1 



F 



f Adventure and Travel for 

Men. Stories of Love and the 

aniliy Fireside for the Ladies. 




Per Year, 25c. 



Kansas City. Mo., U. 3. A. 



Six Month's, 15c. 



The MrssocRi and Kansas Faever is tho cheapest paper In the whole wide world. It has eight 
large, clean-printed pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number contains a largo 
map, showing the best portions of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas for settlers to locate In; showing the 
counties and giving the number of acres of Go vern ment .Land remaining open to homestead, pre-emp- 
tion, soldiers' claim and JJJ| |2 g\ |S Ktl TC? C& A X^/ IS A 19 private entry In each 
county. Every nurahPrfiO V# KL |S| W W m ^P ISLM l?V contains the Govern- 
ment Land Laws, telling all ahout how to enter Government Lands. Every number contains descriptions 
of the counties, towns and townships, telling all about the soil, water, minerals, dim alio Influences, etc , 
the prairie and timber lands, and their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stocfc raising. Every 
number will be worth more to you than the price for a whole year. Send fori t now — do not delay . It 

or Mexico for the trifling sum of 25 cents per year. If more convenient for you, you can send the amount 
In I -cent or 2-cent American postage stamps. Write your name plainly, and give your town, county and 
state. [Always tell what paper you got this advertisement from, when you write 1 Address, 

UO, & i£AS. FARMER. _ 
Journalists' Drawer M R" KAKSAt* CITY, WO 
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Ita superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

nW TOBK. OHIOAOO. ST. LOUIS. 



NEW EDITIONS JU8T READY. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

•'Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense."— Bottom 
Qaiette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Tkmpletoh in Hartford Courant. 

**The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Trawler. 

Price $1.86; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



1869. Twestieth Year. 1888. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND RUILDER. 

Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAHLTeDITOR. 
Every number of the Manufaotubeb and Builder 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for the home 
and shop, go to make the Manufacturer and 
Builder invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. jav 

No practical man should be without it. 

HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription Price. $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 

copy mailed on application. Everv Newsdealer has 

it. Agents wanted in every city and town. Address, 

HENRI GERARD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 



THE PROGRESSIVE PULPIT, 

An Independent Religious Publication, containing 
Sermons by James H. West, Dniuth, Minnesota. 
Sixteen two-column pages; bi-monthly, 80 
cents a year. 
The object of The Prooressivb Pulpitis the spread 
of earnest, reverent liberal religions thought, and the 
endeavor to " establish ethics and religion upon a 
scientific basis." The actual needs of humanity in 
the present dav are so widely different, in many ways, 
from humanity's supposed needs in the past; the 
changed basis of modern knowledge, from the basis of 
older systems, is so complete ; to those who are able 
to see there is so much more of beauty snd helpful- 
ness in the New and True than in the still-prevalent 
religious phantasies of the child-world, that the editor 
deems there will be place and room for it. It will 
contain altogether Independent religious thought,— 
religious thought founded on nearer true scientific 
knowledge of the universe and the powers which ani- 
mate it. 

The Pulpit will be published regularly six times a 
year, each number to contain one sermon by Mr. 
West, besides such other articles and comments of a 
progressive religions nature as the spsce of the maga- 
zine may permit. Subscriptions are solicited (see 
rates above) ; and contributions large or small to the 
publishing fund will be acceptable, for the distribution 
of free copies. Post Office Mission workers, 
many of whom have already cordially received 
and circulated the first issue, will be supplied 
free, on application, with a limited number 
of copies. 

Comments on the First Number. 

" I like the look and tone of yonr little serial, and 
much admire its ability and spirit. I should hold it a 
very serious mischief if a policy could be forced 
which should ever seem to disown the share in the 
work borne by yourself, and such as are working on 
common lines with you."— Rev. J. H. Allen, Editor 
Unitarian Review. 

and 

itsk. u < . „___„„_____ — 

Rev. E. C Towne, Cambridge, Mass 

" I congratulate you on your intellectual advance- 
ment, and wish you abundant success."— B. V. Under- 
wood, late Editor of the Open Court. 

"The first number contains a thoughtful sermon on 
4 The Complete Life,' with some fitting notes and 
other matter well adapted to advertise the cause Mr. 
West has at heart. We wish this little paper might 
have wide circulation. There are never too many at- 
tempts to voice a kindly gospel and a peaceful reli- 
gion."— Unity. ttn _ m m 

From the North-West.— " Every word in The 
Pulpit is good, while 4 The Complete Life' I think 
the best thing I have read for a long time, and we 
have had much good, and, to us, most comforting 
reading in the last year." 

From New York State.— "A real feast. I do not 
know when I have read anything which I have enjoyed 
more thoroughly. I sent it directly, with a note, to— . 
He is a very bright, earnest thinker, thoroughly alive 
and ideal in spirit, and I knew he would appreciate 
and enjoy it. I must have another copy, please/ 

From a Unitarian Minister.— " I like it much as 
*to type, style and contents.' You can hardly fail to 
make it an arm of power in the wide territory you 
reach from the Duluth center/ 1 

From Chicasrof— " * The Complete Life 1 1 find so 
inspiring that,though I do not have much money, I 

send you . I wish I were in a way to help more in 

issuing such healthful discourses." 

From Indiana.—" Please enter my name as a sub- 
scriber. I like the spirit of all Mr. West's works,— 
4 the good time coming, 1 4 the immortal hope. 

Single copy, 6 cents. Sample copy free, on 
receipt or name and full address. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PULPIT, 

Duluth, Minn. 



44 You ought to make it semi instead of bi-monthly, 
id get $1 P«* year. It is the beet thing I have seen of 
9 kind,— a word of freedom of spirit in religion."— 



SEOSWICKSTEtL WIRE FENCE. 




ft,Uii.ti;£v* k 



The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

SEDGWICK BROS.. Richmond. Ind. 



Pamphlets on Living Questions. 

Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or all to one address for 75 eta. 
by Charles H. Kerr 9t Co., 175 l>eerborn St., 
Chicago. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 eta. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Kev. Charles Voysey. 10 eta. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 10ct». 

•• God in the Constitution." By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradford lOcta. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot. 5 eta. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 5 eta. 

The God of Science. By Francis E . Abbot 10 eta. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E . Abbot. 10 eta. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

W. Newman 5cte. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis E . Abbot. . 10 eta. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Went- 

worth Higginson .-— 5cta» 

The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 

Quaid and Francis E. Abbot lOcta. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Davidson ::;/--/-- ,0cto - 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement By W. H. Spencer Seta. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray Seta. 

Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 

I. Introductory -- — -•- — 5 eta. 

II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
arately m ^ 

III. The Carpenter's Son Seta. 

IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
Daughter Seta. 

V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The fivelec- 
turesfor »cf. 

MINOT J, SAVAGE'S WORKS. 



Bluffton. A novel $1.50 

My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo... 1.00 

These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Small 16mo. .50 

Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait 1.50 

Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt 1.25 

Social Problems. 12mo 1.00 

The Religious Life. 12mo 1-00 

BeliefinGod. 12mo 1.00 

Beliefs about Man. 12mo 1.00 

Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo UM> 

The Modern 8phinz. 12mo 1-00 

The Morals of Evolution. 12mo 1.00 

Talks about Oesus. 12mo 1.00 

Man, Woman and Child. 12mo 1.00 

Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12m o 1.00 

The Religion of Evolution. 12mo 1-50 

Life Questions. 12mo 100 

The Minister's Hand Book. For Christenings, 

Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth. 73 

Published by Georoe H. Ellis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 176 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 



*%** vaii sf»D a r.ow?-THE DAIRY WORLD 

Is a monthly j ournal of 24 pagea.devoted 
•mtirely to the creamery, cheeae-f actory 
{and private dairy. It i» finely printed, 
elegantly illustrated and ably edited by 
the best known American, Swedish and 

Address The Dairy Wo eld, Chicago, 111. 




LOYE AHD THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. 
i vol., iimo. $1.50. 

" It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,— an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value ; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion."— JVsms 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Cha*lbs H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A NEW BOOK FREE. 

The Evolution of Immortality is a book of which we need say little in this advertisement. Last week's Unity contained 
a review of the book copied from the Chicago Times. This issue contains an original review of it by J. V. B. The Inter 
Oaan says: " The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to be profoundly interesting. 1 ' The 
Evening Journal says 1 " How he evolves his theory . . . is well worth reading and judging for one's self." 

The price of this book is one dollar. JVe regard it as worth the money, and have no intention of making any 
reduction. 

But we are anxious to add a thousand names to the subscription list of Unity before March 1 , the beginning of a new 
volume, and therefore we wish to offer our friends a sufficient inducement to help us bring this about. 

It has been urged on us that a dollar offer is the most attractive to those who order by mail, on account of the conven- 
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be glad to test this theory, and therefore make the following offer : e 
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This offer holds good until March 1. 
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The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
Other makers followed in 
the manufacture of these 
mstrumentp, but the Mason <fc Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition whh best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1883, and has been 
I pronounced by experts the 
^^ihhm^ " greatest improvement in 
pianos in half aceutury." 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

together with de*cri pi ive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments, 

also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORQAN & PIANOCO. 

*54Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St (Union Sq),N.Y. 
149 Wabath Ave., Chicago. 
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AFTER DOGMA TIC THEO LOGY, WHAT? 

MATBRLAJJBM OB ▲ SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY AXD HAT- 
URAL RRLIQIOH, BT 

GILES B. STEBBINS, 

Editor and compiler of " Chapters from the Bible of 

the Ages," and •* Poems of the Life 

Beyond and Within." 

" God ia the original life andforce of all things."— 
Plato. 

M Physiology reduces man to a Jelly; Psychology lifts 
him to immortality." 

" Sweet souls around ns watch us still ; 
Press nearer to onr side; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide.'* 

—Harriet Beecher Stow*. 

One hundred and fifty pages : five chapters ; Decay of 
Dogmatic Theology; What next?— Materialism— Nega- 
tion — Inductive Science, external and dogmatic— A 
Supreme Indwelling Mind, the central idea of a Spir- 
itual Philosophy— The Inner Life, Facts of Spirit- 
presence— Intuition— The soul discovering truth. 

A FEW NOTICES. 

" It aims to state materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent ; to give a wide range 
ef ancient ana modern proof of the Eigher aspects of 
the God-idea in history. The closing chapter, on intui- 
tion, gives some remarkable facts."— Detroit Post and 
Tribune. 

'•This compact and handsome book bears marks of 
careful study and wide research Its chapter of facts 
of spirit presence is especially interesting to those who 
would look fairly at important questions."— Saginaw 
Herald. 

*• We look for the best there is on this subject in his 
writings.' 1 — Unity > Chicago, III, 

"The author finds the full disproof of materialism 
in paycho-physlological science and in the facts of 
spirit-presence. Many inquirers will thank him."— 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

" He presents the loftiest inducements to a religion 
at once rational and inspiring, scientific and emotional, 
and shows that no true man need fear the obvious de- 
cay of dogmatic theology. I commend the book to all 
truth-seekers.— Epes Sargent, Boston, Mass. 

Price, post-paid, .... eOcts. 
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Jambs Vila Blake. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
every child's education. 94 pages. 35 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
ushers, Chiraro. 
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QUERIES. 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 

LITERARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC, AND GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 



Each number contains Literary and His- 
torical Articles, Readings from New Books, 
Literary Gems and Poems, Historical Notes, 
Multum in Parvo, Open Congress of Notes 
and Queries, Reviews, Question Department 
of Questions and Answers on various sub- 
jects, Query Box, Recent Publications, 
Editor's Table, etc. 

TERMS, $1.00 Per Annum, in Advance. 
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Address all communications to 
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A BIG OFFER ! 

A t» WASHING MACHINE FRM t 

Last year we placed upon ths market ths ft*** 
est labouring Intention of the »th oentunr. 
It was a self-operating Waiihlne Machhse. It 
washes the clothing: clean WITHO UT TH B 
WASHBOARD TOR Alfc RUBBING WHATEVER. 
We advertised a few hundred free to Introduce 



her sample that she became an sgent and sold 
ovtrUOO in four months. W. C. HamlU. Box 
887. Toronto, On t .ordered over 600 after test- 
bur his sample. We have scores of Just such 
examples as this. It pays " to cast your bread 
Sp^Se waters." Ottl ft ORBAT OFFER. This 
Jeer we intend to seU not less than ONE MIL. 
LION WASHERS, end to do this we will J&st 
start off by OI VINO AWAY HTO samples. All we 
ask of those who receive one Is that they will 
s-lve It a good trial, and If satisfactory recom- 
mend It to their friends. Agents are coining 
money. We have several who are making $10 

Kr day and upwards. " First come, first served. 1 * 
If you want one from the lot we are going to 
five away, send your name and address at onoe. 
g Address; MONARCH LAUNDRY WORKS, 
00 Wabash ave M CbIcago,IlL (Mention this paper). 

READ THIS! 

The New York "Christian at Work " say» • 'We hare 
personally examined a jrrcat many lettew received from 
all sections of the country from those who are us og this 
wonderful Washing Machine, and all unite to com- 
mending it in theh&hest terms . " Wealsohave similar 
--"■ t 6om the T, Farm and Ftreade," the 
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ROBERT BROWNINGS POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
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cloth, co cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARLES 
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To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL., 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers, we will send it ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. This is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, and one you should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL 
is a mammoth magazine containing short and con* 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHORS. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth doable the 
price we ask you for a year's subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have such 
an offer again. Address, 

THE PEOPLES' JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The whole of Emerson's works have recently been trans- 
lated into French by Mme. Jules Favre. 

The Christian Union, judging from recent addresses, de- 
clares that Father McGlynn has become not only a Protestant, 
but a radical Protestant in his teaching. 

We agree with the Inquirer of London, when it says : " If 
we must have soldiers, let us confess there is little to be proud 
of about the system, and the terrible amount of evil which is 
interwoven with it is shameful and humiliating." 

The article on " How to Help the Poor," found elsewhere 
in our columns, and written by the Rev. Henry D. Stevens, 
of Moline, 111., for a local paper, contains so much sense that 
we are glad to reprint it for the benefit of our readers, as of 
interest to all. 

Mr. Coit, for some time past associated with the Ethical 
Culture work of Professor Adler, of New York, is to go to 
London next spring to take charge of an Ethical Society 
that is to meet in the chapel formerly occupied by M. D. 
Conway's society. 

The unexpected discovery of natural gas, in small quantities, 
in several of the deep wells in and around Chicago, may not 
figure much in the financial affairs of our city, but it is provoca- 
tive of thought ; it is another hint of the inexhaustible and 
irrepressible universe, the resources of which are so varied, so 
present, se little understood, so poorly utilized. 

The Unitarian for January appears in a neat cover, en- 
larged in size and advanced in price. The name of Brooke 
Herford disappears as senior editor, and reappears in an en- 
larged list of contributors. In workmanship, in its news, and 
in its inclusive and pacific spirit, it is all commendable, and 
we congratulate Brother Sunderland on the improvement and 
bid the Unitarian " good speed " on its mission. 

The answer of Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, of Newark, N. 
J., in reply to the request of his old parish as to what condi- 
tions would induce him to reconsider his resignation and re- 
turn to his old charge, is a manly one. It bespeaks the clear 
vision which is sometimes sadly wanting in those who hold 
advanced positions in orthodox pulpits. He says, " Yours 
is an orthodox Congregational church. The minority, in this 
instance, represents just what your church stands for — orthodox 
Congregationalism. I could not become your pastor again 
except such changes were made in your manual as would be 
practically inconsistent with orthodox Congregationalism." 

The following letter from Frances Willard to a Brooklyn 
gentleman found its way to the columns of the Christian 
Union, which suggests that the purchase should be made and 
the home be converted into a rest resort or headquarters for the 
Massachusetts Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Why not that, or something like it ? 

Woman's National Christian Temperance 
Union, President's Office, 

Evanston, 111., Dec. 22, 1887. 
Kind Friend :— The early home of John Greenleaf Whittier, America's 
and woman's laureate, a home celebrated in some of the most cherished 
terse yet penned, ought, like Mt. Vernon, to belong to America. When 



I visited it, near Haverhill, Mass., some years ago, it was in the hands of 
tenants whose habits of living were such as to make my pilgrimage a 
penance. 

To purchase the old place and a few adjoining acres would be an easy 
matter. Were I rich, I would do this at once, and present the sacred old 
home hearth to the commonwealth of Massachusetts. But can not many 
women who are not rich combine to raise the money? If some great 
American newspaper would stand as leader of the movement, it would 
soon march to success. 

If some eastern ladies will begin, we of the west will do our part 

Sincerely, 

Frances Willard. 

We gather from Justitia, the following interesting facts con- 
cerning Chicago literary women identified with the Illinois 
Woman's Press Association. " Out of one hundred and one 
members, sixty-two are in active work ; thirty-one fill edi- 
torial chairs ; forty- two are editorial correspondents ; twelve 
have published books during the past year ; one is a musical 
composer, and ten are in the publishing business." This is 
an excellent record, and as woman becomes more intimately 
identified with the periodicals of the day, we may look for 
some of those beneficent results on public opinion which she 
could not heretofore produce directly. 



Are We on the Brink of a Revolution? 

We sometimes wonder if the great fraternity of public 
school teachers is quite aware of the amount of discontent 
with the methods and results of public education ? We are led 
to ask this question because so little is done by the school 
authorities, more especially in our large cities, to modify a 
system which has long since ceased to satisfy a very large con- 
stituency of intelligent tax- payers and citizens. The last 
twenty years, it is safe to say, has seen a very great abatement 
of enthusiasm over our free schools. There is, perhaps, no 
relinquishment of the idea that public education is funda- 
mental to the maintenance of a republic; but that the exist- 
ing methods are anything like what they ought to be is widely 
doubted. 

Two things have served to suggest this subject; one is the 
recent election of a new Board of Directors for the St. Louis 
public schools; the other, the appearance of Prof. C .M. Wood- 
ward's treatise on " The Manual Training School." It has 
been apparent for some time that a crisis in the school system 
was coming. The dissatisfaction of patrons was unheeded. 
Principals made no attempt to conciliate those even who 
might be supposed intelligent enough not to make wholly 
unreasonable complaints. The system had grown inflexible. 
To please every class of the people, had not nearly every con- 
ceivable branch of useful or ornamental studies been intro- 
duced? What more would they have? But the complaints 
took the form of over-work, of superficial results, and of the 
utter failure of the standards of classification. Time was 
needlessly spent in the mere machinery of the school-r^om. 
Useless exercises consumed it and deadened the interest of 
the pupils. Private schools multiplied, and were even pat- 
ronized by those who could ill afford it. Finally, with a 
constantly increasing pressure on the finances of the school 
board, and no prospect of an increased taxation, it fell 
behind in its accounts, when the demand for retrenchment 
rose so clamorously that a full expression of public opinion 
was given. 

Very nearly a clean sweep of the old school board was 
made. The new men were pledged to retrenchment — 
cutting off, first, all German instruction below the high 
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school. At the citizens* meeting it was with some difficulty 
that the platform was prevented from being saddled with 
resolutions to close up the high school and the kinder- 
gartens. It is undeniable that a large element in the com- 
munity would favor this; and especially considering the fact 
that so numerous a class of scholars in our cities are non- 
attendants, and yet unprovided for in our primary and gram- 
mar grades. Indeed, there are thousands ot children of school 
age in this city for whom there is absolutely no room in the 
schools. 

And Professor Woodward says: "Whatever may be the reason, 
the fact is, that the education offered, beyond the rudiments 
and elementary studies, does not seem to be just what is 
wanted. It is not attractive to pupils or it is out of their 
reach; or parents and business men are of opinion, secret, 
perhaps, but firmly held, that a higher education oftener unfits 
than fits a raanJor earning his living/' His plea is for less 
recitation and more doing, less theory and moiefractice. Sup- 
erintendent Seaver, of Boston, finds drawing shorn of half its use 
unless embodied in construction, unless worked out in mate- 
rial designs. "Studying physics (says our author) without 
handling and using apparatus is like eating a meal of cook- 
books. It doesn't nourish ; it sounds well, but there is no 
real knowledge in it. Add the manval elements, with their 
freshness and variety, their delightful shop exercises, their 
healthful, intellectual atmosphere, and the living reality of 
their work and the boys will stay in school" Abridge the 
hours given to books ; cultivate manual dexterity as a true 
method of educating the brain, and so get rid of listless- 
ness and monotony and torpor. "There is plenty of time 
if you will but use it aright. Throw into the fire those mod- 
ern instruments of mental torture — the spelling and defining 
book. Banish English grammar, and confine to reasonable 
limits geography and word analysis. Take mathematics, lit- 
erature, science and art in just proportions, and you will have 
time enough for drawing and the study of tools and me- 
chanical methods." 

The same conditions have risen in foreign lands. An edu- 
cator of Sheffield, England, frequently quoted in this book, 
writes : " There is at present absolutely no sort of connection 
between the school-room and the workshop ; between the 
present training and future employment of boys; work, work- 
shops, tools, materials, or workshop problems are never men- 
tioned in the school ; they have no place there ; all reference 
to these things is excluded as a sort of necessary evil, which it 
will be time enough for the children to deal with when they are 
obliged. But the grinding, aimless system of mere -hook 
learning and cram is not destined to live much longer in its 
present form." 

One thing must be said at the outset in reference to this 
proposed reform of methods. Its advocates have a definite 
object in view, and they are terribly in earnest. Moreover, 
they already challenge attention to the results reached in the 
few years that manual training has been on trial. They 
claim that it is no longer an experiment. Even if it should 
cost more than the present system, it will give thoroughness, 
self-control, practical skill, and satisfaction, where now there 
is so large a per cent of complaint and failure. 

But whoever wishes a full and clear presentation of this 
subject in all its bearings; its history,its wide- spreading 
interest, its advocates, its course of study, its results, its cost, its 
tools, its aims, its economical, intellectual and moral advant- 
ages, must read for himself, Professor Woodward's fully illus- 
trated book. If any teacher, organizer or writer on this theme 
can be called an authority, it is he. 

It seems clear to us that the province and limits of govern- 
mental education are yet to be satisfactorily defined. It may 
be within the legitimate powers of government to make all 
instruction, even to the highest work of the university or 
professional school, free to all. But no system which is not 
satisfactory to the people, though it aim to give only a 
rudimentary education, will continue to secure financial 
support. And it begins to be apparent in our large cities, 
that unless extensive modifications are permitted, and new 



hopes of the common-school system are excited, it will be 
difficult, in some cases impossible, to raise the rate of taxation 
another mill — and then embarrassment and deterioration will 
be the inevitable result. 



L. 



\ 



Love and Theology.* 

Since we first bade welcome to Mrs. Woolley's book in our 
columns, a few months ago, the critics have had their time 
with it, and we trust that most of our, readers have had their 
pleasure in the reading of it. The book is good enough to 
abide *its time for a more deliberate though tardy word in 
these columns. It is a significant book, — one which, we trust, 
will set many people thinking on the serious problems of the 
day. It is a brave work, inasmuch as it dares to deal frankly 
with the delicate questions which even in these times of 
boasted toleration are still largely tabooed from the social 
intercourse of men and women of differing creeds. This 
book is a reflection of the honest ferment of our times. We 
like it because it shows penetration, the insight which finds 
the material for poetry, romance and heroism in the life of 
to-day; because it shows that the problems of the times are 
inseparably connected with the culture of the times, and that 
the so-called " heretical tendencies of our day " spring out of 
the serious, not out of the flippant side of the life of to-day. 
The characters in this book are nineteenth century characters, 
and the perplexities of thought into which they are plunged 
bespeak growth, not degeneracy. We like this book because 
it recognizes that thought is an element in love, and that the 
head has its sacred rights, to ignore which is to desecrate the 
sanctities of the heart. We like this book because it so in- 
telligently recognizes certain indispensable elements in " hap- 
py matches" and felicitous home-making, which are so much 
ignored in courtship days, so keenly felt in married days. 
We like this book so well that we wish it were better, — the 
courage that dared bring the living theological issues into the 
pages of a story might well hwe ventured to give us more of 
the bright discussion, the searching dialogue, the frank soul 
revelations of which our author gives us tantalizing bits. We 
find in the pages of this book some traces of the debilitating 
characteristic of the recent society novel which is afraid of 
searching seriousness and dodges a continuous strain upon the 
sympathies, the imagination or the intellect of the reader with 
external turns of incidents, and whenever the writers find 
themselves approaching the deep waters of life they retreat 
under cover of a joke, and parry the awful solemnities of liv- 
ing with repartee. The characters in this book are so well 
conceived that they might have been trusted to hold the in- 
terest of the reader without the help ot some of the artificial 
and improbable turns in the plot. As it is, this is a story of 
incidents with thought in it, instead of being a story of 
thought with incidents in it, which it came very near being, 
and which the world hath more need of and, we believe in 
the long run, the world will like the better. We would have 
liked to have overheard the conversation between the inquir- 
ing student and his confirmed and confident orthodox pastor. 
We wish that the cigar smoke in that camp in the woods had 
not obscured and interfered with the serious conversation of 
the two young men in their vacation retreat. We also con- 
fess to a disappointment in the development of the heroine in 
the book. Rachel Armstrong had too much heart for so 
weak a head. Our author has shown us the beautiful develop- 
ment of Lucy Hunt, under the strong guidance of a thinking 
pastor. " He had taught her how to think, and it was impossi- 
ble that at the same time she should not have learned how to 
feel." But the reverse truth is not so successfully illustrated 
in the case of Rachel Armstrong, inasmuch as he taught her 
how to /eel, it was impossible that at the same time she should 
not have learned how to think. Indeed, love to-day disinte- 
grates the harsh theologies of the past much more effectually 
than either logic or science. The power of the author is best 
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revealed in the strength and delicacy of the minor characters 
and attendant plots. 

The "Chapter in Social Science " is to our mind the finest 
and most artistic, because most searching chapter in the 
book, and the match between Virginia Fairfax and the Epis- 
copal rector is one that pleases the reader, because it seems 
so natural and inevitable. But upon second thought it is 
one that sickens the heart, because it is a match so frequently 
realized in actual life, — matrimony dulling the ideality of 
both parties, a home built on a compromise which, though 
prompted by love, ends in these distressing " successes " that 
form so large a part of conventional society, conventional 
philanthropy and conventional religion. The present writer 
has many a time been a grateful guest at firesides like those of 
Judge Hunt's, and he has had his perplexities over more than 
one Tom Fletcher. We wonder if he and Lucy live up to 
their privileges since they have moved to Chicago ? 

If we see traces of the modern society novel in this book 
which we deplore, we are glad to testify that we see much 
more evidence of the influence of George Eliot, Herbert 
Spencer, Emerson, and other deep- hearted and great-minded 
writers of the age in this book, Witness the many pregnant 
sayings that enrich its chapters. " Poverty is becoming only 
to a few ; I doubt if you could have lived up to it." " Suf- 
fering seemed to have promoted the growth of Arthur." 
" Do you want me to call it a dispensation of Providence, 
and insult God ?" " She had the pride of conscious recti- 
tude, that mars the character of many good women." " In- 
difference is often a harder thing to cure than the active forms 
of vice." " It is settle down in this world or settle up in the 
next." "There is no cure for a lawless will like absolute 
freedom to pursue its own way." Space forbids further cita- 
tions. We commend this earnest book to our readers, and 
thank the author for this praiseworthy contribution to a litera- 
ture that must grow. May it be rapidly. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



Diversities of Gifts. 

The stream that babbles on its rapid course 

Toward the encircling and receptive sea : 
" Lo ! glen and mead immovable, my force 

O'ercomes all barriers; I alone am free !" 
Wears only on its shallow breast the leaf, 

Or painted bubble, plaything of the sun, 
And bears of summer's largess not one sheaf, 

Content to sing with unimpeded run. 
But the deep waters their majestic way 

To the great sea in silence sweeping down, - 
Calm in their strength, resistless in their sway, 

Bear the great ships that feed the crowded town. 
Both reach the haven of their hopes and needs ; 

One fills the world with' song and one with deeds. 

Sarah E. Burton. 



The Evolution of Immortality. 

This is the subject of a small but very interesting book just 
issued, whose full title we give below.* When the subject of 
immortality, or the future life, or "personal continuance," 
as John Weiss liked to call it, is taken up now by any writer, 
and especially by a new one, the result is sure to be very 
noble and enlivening or very worthless and depressing. When 
the writer is a physician, and when he treats his great subject 
from the view-point of the facts of his own special studies, 
and when he brings from these, novel thoughts and argu- 
ments based on Nature's continuity and uniformity of method 
and movement, many uncommon conditions seem united for 
an inspiring treatment of the great theme. Such is the 

♦The Erolution of Im mortality; or, Suggestions of an'Indiridaal Immortality 
based upon Oar Organic and Life History. By C. T. Stoctwell. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 12mo, gUt top, pp. 69. Price, $1.00. 



author and such the nature of the little work before us, little in 
size, but large in this, that its worth either is beyond expres- 
sion or is nothing, viewed as an argument ; but either way, 
it has the dignity of challenging careful attention at the out- 
set. The author believes firmly in personal or individual 
continuance after death, and leaves the reader in no haze or 
doubt on that point. Let us go at once to his novel argu- 
ment. This is set forth at once and completely in the sec- 
ond and longest of the nine divisions of the work. This 
second division or chapter is entitled, "Of Embryological and 
Cell Life." All that follows, with the exception of a few re- 
marks, in which other writers have preceded the author, is 
an enlargement, unfolding and illustration of the argument of 
this division. This argument is as follows, put in brief propo- 
sitions, which for convenience we will number: 

i. Nature follows one method and movement through- 
out. 

2. If, therefore, it proceed by contemporary and indivisi- 
ble acts of birth and death as far back as we can trace life, it 
is conclusive that we may expect to go on from this present 
stage in the same way. 

3. All cells, the maternal cell and the paternal cell in- 
cluded, have an inner and an outer structure, " an external 
membranous body and an internal nucleated body." 

4. All cells, in process of development, dispense with the 
external body (death) when the internal body is ready to 
get along without it (birth). 

5. In our own lives, traced back so far as we can follow 
on the maternal side, we find first the graafian follicle, or cell, 
with an inner nucleus am an outer membrane. 

6. The membrane (outer body) is broken and put away, 
that is, dies, and the nucleus (inner body) sets forth inde- 
pendently, that is, is born, and then is called an ovum. 

7. This ovum in turn has "an external and internal distinc- 
tion or body." 

8. The paternal cell has a history quite analogous or simi- 
lar to the maternal. 

9. When these meet, the external body of the ovum grows 
into the placenta, the internal into the human embryo. 

10. When the time is accomplished and all is complete, the 
placenta (outer body) is dispensed with, that is, dies, and 
the embryo (inner body) comes forth independent, that is, 
is born, and emerges into this present conscious stage, on 
this earth. 

11. If, therefore, Nature go on by this same method, this 
embryo thus born, that is, our present body, must have an 
inner body which is busy developing; and when it is ready, 
the present outer body, which, in the previous or placental 
stage, was the inner body, will be dispensed with, that is, 
die, in order that the present inner body may come forth 
independently into its own stage, that is, be born into the 
next life, or, more properly, the next stage of the one con- 
tinuous life. 

12. Either, therefore, we are to live on continuously be- 
yond death, or Nature at this point suddenly deserts the line 
and method followed in the other changes and stages as far 
back as we can go. 

That it may appear plainly that we have done the argument 
no injustice, we will give here the author's own summary of 
it: "All cells present an external and an internal body; an 
external membranous body and an internal nucleated body. 
The graafian follicle has a nucleus which, being evolved, and 
after it reaches a state independent of its follicular body, we 
call an ovum. This, in turn, is found to possess an external 
and internal distinction or body. Being vitalized, or quick- 
ened, by the paternal life, its membranous, or external body, 
develops along certain lines, indicating a temporal existence 
— placental, — while the germ center or nucleated body de- 
velops into a state or form denominated a human embryo. 
The placental body dying, it, the embryo, is born into this 
stage of our existence, still being — according to the latest 
histological researches — a vaster cell, or a vitally connected 
unity of ceils. This being so, is it not reasonable to suppose 
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that our present external bodies possess nucleated bodies 
that, in turn, shall also evolute into forms suitable for ex- 
ternal bodies as we pass on one step more?" (P. 31.) 
* * * * * * 

"Now the laws of organic evolution must cease to apply 
further, or else this external body of ours has an inner or 
nucleated body that is being, at this moment, developed, and 
will ultimately pass out of this external body, that we see and 
know so well, into an existence as independent of it as we to- 
day are independent of our former placental bodies. There 
would seem to be left us but one of two inevitable conclusions : 
Either we pass on to a higher stage of organic evolution, in- 
dependent of the present state, or the uniformity and conti- 
nuity of Nature's laws no longer have application and relation 
to us as individuals. Either we continue to live, or God's 
laws must seem to be mutable." (P. 32.) 

We frankly confess that we have not the knowledge need- 
ful to take hold of this argument scientifically and critically. 
It is the argument of a specialist, and must be dealt with by 
specialists, at least as to the verity of the analogies claimed in 
it. But this we say, that it is exciting to the mind and stimu- 
lating to thought, and that it has a certain nobility about it 
moreover, and that it rests, if it have any place at all, on that 
oneness of form and method in Nature which is the most 
glorious of all thoughts and most entrancing of all sights. 

If, after this general view, we enter on any criticisms, we 
should say that the author's use of the term " law," when he 
says, "The identity of law with God seems clear," is not 
careful, for law is simply continuity of farm in the exercise of 
force. Again, when he says, with seeming entire confidence, 
in the preface, that "other forms of life below man do not 
possess viable spirit, and, consequently, do not have the 
quality or property of immortality common to man." We 
would like to be told how he knows that, and also why his argu- 
ment is not just as good for the immortality of any mammal as 
for that of man. Here we are reminded of a remark of Francis 
E. Abbot, whose mind and spiritual insight we admire warmly, 
which seems to us far nobler than our author's, and filled 
with a very fine courage of thought. We were talking with 
him and said we had found no argument or even hint of 
the future life which applied not to the lower animals also, 
and he assented. "But," said we, "we find no stopping 
place anywhere." "And I want none," said Abbot. "But," 
we persisted, "we shall have to include the oyster." 
"Well," said Abbot cheerfully, with a warm, peaceful smile, 
" I like the oyster." Again, the author is not very satisfact- 
ory in the division entitled " Life and Matter," and on 
this subject throughout there is a lack of unity. For ex- 
ample, in one place he says (the italics ours): "The 'I 
Am' of any organism is something else than mere matter;" 
but in another place he writes, " The dividing line between the 
physical and spiritual can no more be definitely drawn than 
can the exact division between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms or the 'organic and inorganic worlds.'" In one 
place he says, "The union, or oneness, is so complete, that 
if we say matter is God's organic body, or the form in- 
habited by Him, through and by which he manifests Him- 
self, we should very nearly state the truth;" but in another 
place, speaking of the human soul, he says, "Its real father 
is God; its real mother is Nature." Putting these two 
places together, it seems plain the language is unfortunate in 
one or the other. Again, the author is far from uniform in 
his treatment of the body as a factor in our moral and spiritual 
experience ; in one place he says, " Great souls, however, 
feel that they can ' get on ' without these physical bodies ; that 
they hinder the full expression and activity of their essential 
selves;" but in anolhtr place he quotes with approbation 
Browning's 

" All good things 
" Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul. 1 ' 

To leave these points of objection and turn to the author's 
virtues, we may repeat that his argument is novel and wholly 
dignified and earnest. We like the following remark: " If 



evolution, as some have claimed, relates simply to the perpet- 
uation and gradual improvement of the race, ignoring the 
individual; if there is to be no spiritual consummation as the 
result of the infinite past that relates to the physical develop- 
ment of man, then ' nothing but the Infinite Pity is sufficient 
for the infinite pathos of human life.' " We say we like this 
in spite of our creed that life is a good in itself, even if this 
life were all. The author also asserts nobly the importance 
of the individual; in which not only we agree with him most 
earnestly, but we have thought for a long time that in very 
truth, this is the last outcome of the facts and philosophy of 
evolution. On another, but related point, the author says 
strongly : " Whatever may be said of the ' inexorable logic 
of Love,' in reference to an individual immortality, any 
human being that has arrived at that stage of his unfoldment 
denominated self consciousness — 'spirit birth' — and knows 
something of the depth of meaning that is involved in the 
term, may, upon the moral basis of the inexorable logic of 
justice , demand an immortality." This recalls Goethe's say- 
ing, " To me the eternal existence of my soul is proved from 
ray idea of activity. If I work incessantly till my death, 
nature is bound to give me another form of existence when 
the present can no longer sustain my spirit." 

Nothing need be said of the author's style, save that it is 
earnest, and has the glow of genuine feeling. The long 
quotation from Edwin Arnold, which ends the book, is 
noble. In fine, the whole work is dignified, high, thought- 
compelling. 

j. v. B. 

Glimpses Into a Post-Office Mission Parish. 

The following extracts are like bits of mosaic, quite worth- 
less in themselves, but when added to other Post-Office Mis- 
sion details may fit in with those bits, and form a picture 
which has already been seen by all earnest Post-office Mission 
workers. If you see the outstretched hands and eager faces 
of our applicants as we do, you will feel their needs, and help 
us to give more freely still the spiritual truths they ask of us. 

Most of our people live in isolated settlements or small 
towns, where libraries are unknown, and where the only 
preaching to be heard is of the least enlightened orthodox 
sort j few of them are able to afford magazines or weekly pa- 
pers, yet nearly all are intelligent, earnest people, who hunger 
for the very food we can give. 

A young medical student, to whom we first mailed literature 
at the request of his former teacher, is trying to make a sys- 
tematic study of Unitarian ism, borrowing boots from Chicago, 
and buying what he cannot borrow, to fill out a course sug- 
gested by our minister. In an eight paged letter received 
from him after his recovery from a long and serious illness, he 
says: " My life has been spared for some good end, and I 
shall devote the remainder of it to accomplishing that good, 
whatever it may be. ... I spent many pleasant hours 
with those sermons and papers you sent me, when I could 
read but little." This young man's letters show increasing 
interest in all he reads, and the fact that when he was too ill 
to write he had his brother send a note explaining the long 
silence, shows that he has a sense of loyalty to the Post-Office 
Mission. 

A woman in the state writes, " I have never had anything 
come to me like the Unitarian belief. I have been anxiously 
looking for more light upon different pointsjof different creeds, 
and found it not. Now, I feel the clear light of heaven has 
truly shone through the darkness, and given me a place where 

I may rest Your selection has been all that I 

could ask. I cannot tell you how much good they [the ser- 
mons] have done for me, or how anxiously I look for them." 
In a later letter she says : " I have been very much interested 
in the 'Bible for Learners;' it has not only been a great pleas- 
ure, but a great comfort to me, for it has explained so many 
passages that seemed almost incredible, and has given me 
new and beautiful ideas of the old Bible which I never could 
have had without reading it, ... . There is so much I 
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would dearly love to say to you, but I am one of the million 
of toiling women, with my share of care, and not very strong. 
I will have to wait until my life has a little more leisure in it, 
which I hope will come, and for all women ; at least, enough 
to give them time to read. ... I am always anxious for 
whatever you send. ... I have enjoyed all so much I 
can scarcely make a choice, but have been interested in Chan- 
ning, Brook, Hall, Peabody, Sunderland, Ware, Chadwick, 
Parker, Savage, and last but not least, J. F. Clarke.'' 

A young man writes, after receiving sermons several weeks : 
" I would like anything that I can get information from. I 
have found some of the sermons quite interesting. I have 
never had any very serious thoughts on religion ; have tried 
to live an upright, moral life." 

Early last summer, a teacher in an Iowa town, wrote : " I 
am a member of the Congregational church — orthodox in the 
main, but somewhat liberally inclined. My purpose in request- 
ing sermons is to brush away my ignorance ip regard to Uni- 

tarianism I have for a long time greatly admired 

E. E. Hale I will gladly read Unitarian sermons, 

especially of a doctrinal character, by the prominent men of 
the faith." After receiving sermons all summer, in September 
this correspondent wrote : ' ' Please accept thanks for all sent. 

I read all with much interest, — particularly the leaflet on 
Worship" [by Howland, Blake and Gannett] — and gave a 
new address, requestingus tocontinue mailing to him till fur- 
ther notice. He is still on our list, and now thoroughly 
interested in Savage's sermons. One of our devoted parishion- 
ers says: "I always read the tracts, put them away — read 
again, and then pass on to some one, thus passing along the 
good and grand thoughts." He speaks of himself as a land- 
poor farmer, and regrets that he can do little for us, yet he sends 
us postage stamps occasionally, distributes tracts freely, and 
has sent us a number of valuable correspondents. Speaking 
of the people about him, he says : " They are not Unitarians ; 
just liberal, most of them, though, composed of the kind of 
material that Unitarians are made of; all they need is the right 
kind of education. They need only to be properly informed, 
to beli beral Christians." As to his preference for our sermon, 
writers, he says : " The sermons you send are like the Yankee's 
apples — all best. . . . 'The Religion of Jesus,' by Simmons, 
is like a barbed wire fence — points from one end to the 
other. ... I arrived at my present standpoint — Liberal 
Hill, I call it — via Catholicism, Methodism, Universalism, 
Materialism. Have read a little of everything that has ever 
been said on the subject of religion — ancient, modern and 
present time. . . . Still, I read all you send with much 
pleasure. ... No doubt thousands will receive Unitarian 
literature through the Post-Office Mission that would never 
have seen it, or, for that matter, never have heard of it, and 
yet be Unitarian all the time, as I was myself. Will do all in 
my power to help the Post-Office Mission." 

One of my most earnest inquirers is a mechanic and in- 
ventor, a foreigner by birth, and a man who has had a peculiar 
history spiritually. " The years of my childhood," he writes, 
" were one continued prayer for light, and for sufferings of all 
kinds that would be necessary to prepare me to aid others" 
After a rather neglected boyhood he joined a strict Baptist 
sect, and was " expelled from it in Chicago for denying the 
fearful theory of eternal torment." He then joined the 
Seventh-day Adventists, and was sent to another state to "ad- 
vocate their faith" among people of his own tongue. This 
work gave him time to reflect that he was still in the dark, and 
he turned to modern Spiritualism for light, but although he 
learned some valuable truths of Spiritualists, he did not feel 
at home with them, and seems to have drifted about, much to 
his dissatisfaction, until he began reading our sermons. Of 
these he says: "I like the spirit of the pamphlets sent me 
very much — have been spiritually benefited by them. . . . 
The silent influence following your mission work is daily at 
work prompting me to investigate my private life. , ' He makes 
some confessions about his lack of spiritual energy, and pleads : 
" Do not cast me off as a lazy vagabond. My moral stand- 
ard is high, and I can never be happy until I can raise my 



head to look at it, without feeling ashamed. ... I have 
forgotten how to pray ; besides, I do not like beggars ; I can- 
not see any other way for me than to work ; to gain strength 
by self-exactions." This man has bought eight or ten of our 
books, and is studying all he receives from us. He once wrote : 
"I am not a Bible-believer; take very little interest in that 
book, but am nevertheless an earnest believer in God, and a 
future life for all mankind." I lent him the "Bible for Learn- 
ers " and very soon received word that, ' The Bible for Learn- 
ers ' you and Miss Graves so kindly sent me will aid in remov- 
ing the prejudice against the religion of old, and make me 
look at it in a truer light. I love to read it, and think I shall 
purchase a copy, so that I can take more time to study its 
pages." 



Responsive Services. 

PREPARED BY JOHN B. BFFINGER. 

III. LOVE. 

Hymn. 

Introductory Reading. 

She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone or despise; 

For nought which sets one heart at ease, 

And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

So to the calmly gathered thought, 
The innermost of life is taught: 
The mystery, dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good; 
That to bt saved is only this, — 
Salvation from our selfishness. 

Responses. 

Beloved, let us love one another; for love is the fruit of the 
spirit; and every one that loveth is born of God. 
And this is the message we have heard from the begin- 
ning, that we should love one another. 
Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not love, 
I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, 
And though I have all faith so as to remove mount- 
ains, and have not love, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, 
And have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
Love suffereth long and is kind ; 

Love envieth not ; 
Love vaunteth not itself; 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, 
Seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil ; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 
Love never faileth, 

Love beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things. 
Now abideth faith, hope and love, these three ; 

But the greatest of these is love. 
If thou bring thy prayer to the altar, and there remember that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, go thy way ! 
First be reconciled to thy brother — then come 
and offer thy prayer unto God. 
He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? 

Prayer. (All uniting.) 

Thou Divine Love, whose providence is like the sky that 
containeth all, thy peace be with us and with all men. Daily 
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thy hand leads us, daily thy bounty feeds us, daily thy 
light, liberty and law shine within us. Help us daily to re- 
joice in thy goodness with thanksgiving, and to follow thy 
law faithfully. Help us to love our brother men and to walk 
in gentleness and humility of spirit. May we think only 
clean, kindly and noble thoughts. Thou hast made our lives 
brighter every day with love. We would make other lives 
gladder with our love. To-day may we heed thy voice with- 
out us and within us, and be drawn unto thee in love and 
obedience now and evermore. Amen. 

(Here may be read an appropriate poem, or scripture passage, old or new.) 
Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Hymn. 

Benediction. (All uniting.) 

May the Lord bless us and keep us ! The Lord make His 
face to shine upon us and be gracious unto us ! ^he Lord 
lift up the light of His countenance upon us and give us 
peace ! Amen. 

IV. GOD. 

Hymn. 

Introductory Reading. 

O God within 1 So close to me 

That every thought is plain, 
Be Judge, be Friend, be Father still, 

And in thy heaven reign. 
Thy heaven is mine, — my very soul ! 

Thy words are sweet and strong ; 
They fill my inward silences 

With music and with song. 

They send me challenges to right, 

And loud rebuke my ill ; 
They ring my bells of victory, 

They breathe my " Peace, be still I M 
They ever seem to say, " My child, 

Why seek me so all day ? 
Now journey inward to thyself, 

And listen by the way !" 

Responses. ( From R. W. Emerson.) 

Men speak of revelation as something long ago given and 
done, as if God were dead, 
But ineffable is the union of man and God in every 
act of the soul. 
Forever and ever the influx of this better and universal self is 
new and unsearchable. 
It inspires awe and astonishment. 
How dear, how soothing to man arises the thought of God, 
peopling the lonely place, effacing the scars of our 
mistakes and disappointments ! 
It inspires in man an infallible trust. He is sure that 
his welfare is dear to the heart of being. 
There can no evil befall a good man, whether he be alive 
or dead. 
There can no evil befall a good man. 
When a man says "I ought;" when love warms him; when 
he chooses, warned from on high, the good and 
great deed, 
Then deep melodies wander through his soul from 
Supreme Wisdom. 
For the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on the heart gives as- 
surance that law is sovereign over all natures ; and 
the worlds, time, space, eternity, do seem to 
break out into joy. 
When a man says " Virtue, I am thine ; thee will I 
serve, day and night, in great and in small ;" then 



is the end of the creation answered and God is well 

pleased. 
O my brothers, God exists ! There is a soul at the center of 

nature and over the will of every man, so that 

none of us can wrong the universe. 
We need only obey. There is guidance for each of 

us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the right 

word. 
But if one would know what the great God speaketh, he must 

go into his closet and shut the door, as Jesus said; 

he must greatly listen to himself. 1 

And God shall be to him a sweet enveloping thought ; 

he shall learn the revelation of all nature, and all 

thought to his heart — this, namely, that the highest 

dwells with him. 
We desire of the Infinite Wisdom and Goodness to be led 

into the truth. So may it be by our lowliness 

and seeking! 
This we ask of the Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. 

Prayer. (All Uniting.) 

Infinite Life, Power and Beauty! Eternal Voice speaking 
in our souls ! Thine is the wisdom of the saint and seer. 
thine the light shining on the eyes of holy prophets, and 
thine the love that answereth and filleth every prayerful 
spirit. We bless thee for all the holy souls that reveal thee, 
for all unknown and lowly people whose daily lives are offer- 
ings heroic, sweet and beautiful to thee, and for thy voice 
that speaketh within us. May we heed thee and be called 
into the liberty and joy of thy faithful children. Amen. 

(Here may be read an appropriate poem or scripture passage, old or new.) 

Hymn. 

Sermon. 

Hymn. 

Benediction. 

If I would pray, 

I've naught to say 
But this, that God may be God still; 

For him to live 

Is still to give, 
And sweeter than my wish His will. 



How to Help the Poor. 

In a great and humane sense there are no unworthy poor ; 
none but are worthy of some aid or encouragement, in need 
of some form of help which is always due from the stronger to 
the weaker. We are bound together, rich and poor, the strong 
and weak, the fortunate and unfortunate, for our own good or 
evil. What is an injury or neglect to one, is a harm and a 
detriment to all ; what is good for one is a blessing for all 
the others. Whether we accept it or not, it is true we are, 
each of us, the " keeper " or helper of our brother. On us is 
laid the duty to keep him out of wrong-doing, out of igno- 
rance, from self-injury, and to help him regain his feet again 
and his independent position in society. Of our strength and 
wisdom we must give liberally, lovingly, withholding not. It 
must be a personal giving of our best gifts, or we can not be 
of much help in the elevation of these unfortunate neighbors 
of ours. We must give of our time, our work, our money, 
our sympathy and our practical wisdom. Of the harmful 
ways of doing, thinking we are " helping M poor people, these 
are the most common : 

1. Giving to every one who asks aid on the street, in the 
office, or al the back door. As a rule, this is Jblind, and 
therefore harmful charity. Only in rare cases should it be 
done. 

2. The giving of money. See personally that the one 
greatest need is supplied in the wisest way. 
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3. Encouraging families in which there are able-bodied 
adults to expect relief of any kind. 

4. Giving at arm's length. Make it as much a private 
matter as possible. 

5. Thinking the poor and unfortunate want money, food 
or clothing as much as advice, help to get work, friendship 
and encouragement. . 

6. Thinking there is Christian charity and another kind 
of charity. He is always kindest who is wisest. The head 
and the heart should work together when they enter the homes 
of the poor. 

Among the wisest ways to aid the poor the following hava 
been found the most practical. 

1. Putting yourself in their place. 

2. Aiding to find work, and seeing that they do not be- 
come discouraged. 

3. Helping freely in times of sickness and trouble, and 
whenever help is most needed. 

4. Stopping promptly in the relief when the family can 
become self-supporting. 

5. Doing those things which will cure the poverty by re- 
moving its causes ; working for the permanent good of the 
poor. 

6. Strengthening their self-respect and regard for cleanli- 
ness and decency. Let them feel sure of your respect, and 
of your real friendship. 

7. Visiting often as a friend, even when nofin need of 
aid, and keeping fresh the cause of a common humanity. 

8. Remembering that whatever may be some one else's 
duty toward the poor, and sick, and neglected, does not re- 
lieve you of your duty. 

9. By keeping open at all hours a central office, or better 
yet, a friend's house oj church, where all, in distress of any 
kind, should feel free by invitation to present their needs. — 
Henry D. Stevens. 

THE STUDY TABLE. 



THE HOME. 



What and Where is God? By H. B. Philbrook, editor " Problem! of 
Nature," and author of « 4 Work of Electricity in Nature," etc. Chicago: 
Philbrook & Dean. 

This book is said to be "A discussion of the ckuse, charac- 
ter and operations of the Creator." A discussion of the 
"cause" of the Creator is something unusual ; and, after a 
somewhat careful study of the table of contents of these 
chapters, it is found that this part of the subject is not made 
very clear, nor indeed given much space in this book. Al- 
most every one will find life too short to read the book 
The author has spent many hours in preparing it, without 
doubt, and with as little doubt loves his own thought and 
theories very sincerely ; but the world is too old to give much, 
attention to an author who is pleased to clothe his thought in 
a terminology so peculiarly his own as is here followed. His 
theory is, simply, that God consists of the great forces of nat- 
ure, the electrical and other currents that produce nature's 
phenomena. This theory might once have been very heret- 
ical and caused the author some trouble. He now thinks he 
has made a great discovery; but he will be sadly disappointed, 
for the world will receive these thoughts with absolute in- 
difference. 

The New Catholic Church; with Thoughts on Theism, and Sugges- 
tions towards a Public Religious Service in Harmony with Modern Science 
and Philosophy. London: TrUbner&Co. Cloth, pp. 171. 

This little book discusses, in a rather discursive manner, 
various questions of theology. It is suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, exciting thought by presenting problems rather 
than satisfying it by solving them. The book is liberal in 
spirit, and truly catholic in aim. It is enriched with numer- 
ous quotations from leading thinkers of modern times; and to 
many the quotations will prove the most valuable part of the 
book, representing as they do the attitude of the foremost 
minds toward the fundamental ideas of religion. 



Grown-Up Land. 

" Good-morrow, fair maid, with lashes brown, 
Can you tell me the way to Womanhood Town ?" 

"Oh, this way and that way, — never a stop. 
'Tis picking up stitches grandma will drop, 
'Tis kissing the baby's troubles away, 
'Tis learning that cross words never will pay, 
'Tis helping mother, 'tis sewing up rents, 
'Tis reading and playing, 'tis saving the cents, 
'Tis loving and smiling, forgetting to frown, — 
Oh, that is the way to Womanhood Town !" 

" Just wait, my brave lad, one moment, I pray. 
Manhood Town lies where? Can you tell the way ?" 

" Oh, by toiling and trying we reach that land, — 
A bit with the head, a bit with the hand. 
'Tis by climbing up the steep hill, Work, 
'Tis by keeping out of the wide street, Shirk, 
'Tis by always taking the weak one's part, 
'Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 
'Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, — 
Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town !" 

And the lad and the maid ran hand in hand 
To their fair estates in Grown-up Land. 

— City and Country. 

Her Conscience Lately Aroused. 

" I have a genuine trouble," said one Roxbury girl, in a' 
low tone, to another in the horse-car the other day. 

" How lovely ! What is it?" asked her friend, sympatheti- 
cally. 

" Everybody stares at my hat." 

" I should think they would," replied the other, whose 
own prim little felt turban was adorned with nothing but a 
big ribbon bow. " How any Christian girl can go around 
with five birds on her hat is beyond my comprehension." 

" Yes, but you know very well I have them left over from 
last year, and it would be more wicked' and wasteful to throw 
them away than it is to wear them. I might give them to 
one of the girls in my mission class, but what a dreadful ex- 
ample that would be'for me to set ! I hadn't thought any- 
thing about its being wicked to wear birds a year ago, but 
now since so much has been said about it it rends my heart 
every time I put my hat on to see all those poor darling little 
birds that you know I paid so much for. And people stare at 
me awfully, just as if I were a cruel creature and had skinned 
the birds alive myself. If I wear a veil over my hat I look 
foolish ; and if I let the birds show, I not only appear hard- 
hearted, but out of style too." 

" Oh, I suppose they aren't altogether out of style. Grace 

's mother has just brought her home the loveliest little 

bonnet from Paris, with three humming birds on it," said the 
girl in the plain tuiban. 

" Now that's downright wicked," cried the girl with the 
birds on her hat. " If one has a pretty old hat, with birds 
on it, and it's becoming, I should think one might be for- 
given for wearing it ; but to buy a new bonnet with humming 
birds, of all birds, on it, is simply inhuman." 

" But it's Parisian," argued her friend. 

" I don't care. It may not look very consistent for me to 
preach with five birds on my hat, but a girl who will get a 
new hat this year with humming birds on it is unpatriotic and 
unprocressive and unchristian and inartistic." 

" 1 told Grace she'd be sinning in the light to wear her 
new bonnet, but she said she thought it would be wrong to 
throw it away, just as you think about your old one." 

'•Well, that's so; it's a dreadful problem," and the girl 
with the five birds on her head sighed heavily. — Boston 
Record. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Chicago. — Messrs.Utter and Jones exchanged 

?ulpits las»t Sunday, and so did Mr. Milsted, of 
fairy Church, and Mr. Conklin, of the Church of 
the Redeemer tUniversalist), on the West Side. 
Thus is the cause of good fellowship enhanced. 
— At the Monday noon teachers' meeting, the 
ioth and I ith chapters of Luke were taken up by 
way of a review lesson. Mr. Blake was leader, 
and he said, first, that these two chapters seemed 
more permeated with the spirit of the aftertime 
than almost any other passage of equal length in 
the Gospel. The instruction given the apostles, 
sent out two and two, was cited as an example of 
the way the doings and words of Jesus changed 
in the telling by the environment and the mind of 
the writer. " Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
among wolves;" "Shake off the dust of your 
feet," as a testimony against the city that would 
not receive them, — such expressions could only 
arise from the facts and experiences of the 
apostle's preaching after Jesus had left them. In 
regard to the Mary and Martha story, Mr. Blake 
laid down the principle that, if Martha was doing 
necessary things, Mary was supremely selfish; 
but if she was doing unnecessary things, then 
Mary was right. On the question of the exten- 
sion or enlargement of Christianity beyond the 
Jewish conceptions, it was said that the Gospels 
are two-faced in this matter. On one side they 
are all temporal, Jewish, and monarchical in 
their idea of the kingdom and of Jesus's place and 
mission; but in another set of passages their 
tone on the subject is wholly spiritual. Which 
view came from Jesus? Probably the spiritual 
wholly. The external view came from the Jew- 
ish prejudices of the disciples. Only in Paul 
did these prejudices seem overcome so far as 
to widen into a humane enthusiasm which made 
Christianity a world-wide influence. 

Philadelphia. — The second of the Union 
meetings was held in the First church, on the even- 
ing of the 15th, Revs. Mr. Haskell, Mr. May, Mr. 
Ames, Mr. Clifford and Mr. Mangasarian partici- 
pating. It was an interesting occasion, which 
Drought together a large audience of a diverse 
character. After the prayer by Mr. Haskell, Mr. 
May briefly stated the evening's subject, which 
referred to Parker's phrase asking what " religion 
may do for a man." Revs. Mr. Clifford, Mr. 
Ames and Mr. Mangasarian then followed in 
order, treating of religion as applied to the uni- 
verse, to society and to the individual. Mr. May 
at one point entered into a consideration of the 
features in Channing and Parker which gave 



them to-day their representative position in Uni. 
tarian thought. Mr. Clifford described the broader 
views made necessary by scientific research, and 
the naturally higher functions of religion in esti- 
mating the more significant relationship of things. 
Mr. Mangasarian put into two or three paragraphs 
the larger conclusions of the times, in respect to 
the idea of God. What is prayer? Where is 
God if not within ? No more should we ask an 
external power to help us than solicit the sun to 
shine. The divine is in each man's own bosom. 
*Mr. May closed the exercises. 
— On the morning of the 22d Mr. May and Mr. 
Haskell exchanged, and the latter, at his evening 
service in Camden, spoke of " Anarchism." 
— George Willis Cooke is to lecture in Camden 
February 3, and to speak at Unity church on the 
Sunday following. 

— The last meeting of the Contemporary Club 
was given to a discussion of International copy- 
right, in which George Haven Putnam, R. Pear- 
sail Smith, Henry Carey Baird and Doctor Way- 
land, of the National Baptist, participated. 

h. l. t. 

Hinsdale, 111.— The Unity Club lecture 
course consists of a series of four lectures, to be 
given fortnightly on Thursday evenings during 
February and March. It embraces the follow- 
ing subjects : " Robert Browning," " Courage," 
"The Education of Froebel," and "Christ in 
Art," the last to be illustrated. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, William M. Salter, Francis W. Par- 
ker, principal of the Cook County Normal School, 
and Rev. David Utter are the contributors to this 
treat, the lectures beginning on February 2. 

PrinoetOIl, 111.— Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, 
lectured here under the auspices of the Sunday 
Circle, to a large and interested audience. Says 
a correspondent: " He had eight hundred people 
to hear him and the attention was perfect, and 
such a buzz as it has made ! . . . Two of the 
village pastors are to reply. . . . Nothing for 
years has stirred us theologically as this has." The 
Doctor is doing valiant service in the cause of lib- 
eral Christianity. Let him be heard as widely as 
possible. 

Warren, 111.— The Western secretary was 
called to Warren last week to attend the funeral 
of Mrs. A. Clark, mother of S. A. Clark, a wom- 
an of sterling character, and much beloved by a 
wide circle of friends. Mr. Effinger remained 
over Sunday, preaching to a full hall. The Uni- 
tarian friends continue their services from month 
to month and feel much encouraged. Methodists 
Baptists and Presbyterians are frequently seen in' 
our congregations. 

Boston. — The numerous friends of Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke are happy to learn that 
their apprehensions of some unfortunate result 
from his run away accident last Sunday, while 
returning home from church, are not at all real- 
ized. He feels sure that rest for a few days will 
quite restore his nerves to usual strength. 

Buda, HL— W. A. Coffin, late of Meadville, 
has been called to succeed Rev. Chester Covell in 
the Buda pulpit. We hear the best things of 
Brother Coffin's work at Buda, and shall expect 
the best of his ministry there. He is fortunate 
to follow in the footsteps of Chester Covell. 

Tacoma, W. T. f boasts of a Home-Church 
just dedicated to the Unitarian cause, by the Revs. 
G. II. Greer, S. A. Eliot and T. L. Eliot. The 
building has an auditorium that will seat 225 per- 
sons, and is said to be perfect in its acoustic quali- 
ties. We congratulate these far-oft workers. 

St. Louis. — Rev. George Batchelor has been 
visiting the brethren of this city, preaching in the 
pulpits of Messrs. Snyder and Learned, and visit- 
ing between times the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Mission at Shelbyville. 

St. Cloud, Minn.— Rev. H. Price Collier, 
of Hingham, Mass., is preaching for a month at 
this place. 



DYSPEPSIA 

Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless* 
confused, and depressed In mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 01 Itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood's Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of eases. 
" I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood's Sarsaparilla. 99 
Thomas Cook, Brush Electric light Co* 
New York City. 

Sick Headache 

"For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Sarsapsw 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to alL" Mbs. E. F. 
Aknablb, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sulTerer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists, ft ; six for SS. Made 
only by a L HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

IOO Doses One Dollar. 



ANEW EDITION OF 

BMton. 

By Ml NOT J. SAVAGE. 



This book, the author's only work of Action, has for 
some time been out of print. It is now republished in 
response to a popular demand. The New York corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat quotes the 
superintendent of a prominent Sunday-school as say- 
ing: " The author is Rev. Minot J. Savage, the promi- 
nent and eloquent Boston Unitarian clergyman. Tbm 
hook is a remarkable one, and even made me feel on- 
comfortable, as hide-bound in Calvinism ss I supposed 
I was. Investigation showed that a score of our older 
scholars and several of the teachers had been very 
mnch impressed by the story, 'and bad been talking 
the subject over. The book is all the more effective be- 
cause it is a faithful portrayal, so I understand, of Mr. 
Savage's personal experience." Cloth, ISmo. $1.50. 

Published by GEORGE H. ELLI8, Boston. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



Free Traders 



Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists' Manual, by Giles B. Stkbbixs. who Is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as {< a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientfou*. 
and with literary attainments of high degree." lflS 

cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 



nozzoNrs 

■ ■ MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^BUW^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the akin. Re- 

■ moves all pimples, freckles and discoloration*. For 

■ sale by all first-clans druggists, or mailed for SS eta 

lOWDER. £33 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, January 29, services at 1 1 a. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Feb. 3 ; subjects : 
" New Orleans " and " Southern Literature." 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, January 29, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, January 29, services at 10:45 A * M - 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, January 29, services at 1 1 A. 
M.; subject : " Humility." In the evening the 
pastor will speak on the "Tale of Two Cities." 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, January 29, services at 10:45 
A. M. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Monday, Jan. 30, 
at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones will lead. 

All Souls Church. — Nickel talks about early 
Chicago will be given each week through the 
remainder of January, and during February — for 
children on Saturdays, from 1 1 to 12 M., and 
for adults on Thursday evenings from 8 to 9, be- 
ginning this week. The subjects are : 

I. Early Settlers, by Prof. H. D. Hager. 

II. The Indians, by Prof. Leslie Lewis. 

III. The Dearborn Family, by Daniel Good- 
win, Jr. 

IV. Old Fort Dearborn, by John C. Long. 

V. Early Saints of Chicago, by John W. Ela. 

VI. Personal Reminiscences, Judge John A. 
Jameson. 

The reading room js open every day from 3:30 
to 9 P. M. Circulating library open Sundays from 
12:30 to 1:30 p. m.; open Mondays from 7 to 8 
P. M.; open Wednesdays from 3:30 to 5 p. M.; 
open for consultation at any time. 



A Brooklyn, N. Y., landlady, threatens to raise 
the price of board to all her boarders who take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, it gives them such an appetite ! 
Try this peculiar medicine. 



Public Speakers and Singers 

Can use "Brown's Bronchial Troches" as 
freely as requisite, containing nothing that can in- 
jure the system. . They are invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal ex- 
ertion, effectually clearing and strengthening the 
voice. "They greatly relieve any uneasiness in 
the throat."— S. S. Curry, Teacher of Oratory, 
Boston. Ask for and obtain only "Brown's 
Bronchial Troches. ' Sold everywhere at 25c. 



For Rickets, Marasmus, and ail Wast- 
ing Disorders of Children. 

Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
wit A Hyfophosphites, is unequaled. The rapidi- 
ty with which children gain flesh and strength 
upon it is very wonderful. "I have used Scon's 
Emulsion in cases of Rickets and Marasmus of 
long standing. In every case the improvement 
was marked."— J. M. Main, M. D., New York. 



Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever, 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cuted in from one to three simple applies ions 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon A Son, 808 West King street. Toronto, 
Canada. 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and scientific akill bap at last solved the 
problem of the long 1 needed medicine for the tier- 
voua, debilitated, and the aired, by combining' the 
beet nerve tonics. Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, actinp gently bat efficiently 
on tho kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength, and renew vitality. This medicine is 

C^Paine's 
e crv 

It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era In the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, diaease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and tmamsss men. 
Bend far circulars. 

Price 91.00. Bold by druggists. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON. VT. 



OUTLINE STUDIES in History of Ireland, lOcts. 
f CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

/Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Thx Woman's Tribune wis fonnded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
Interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 00-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLIES 
H. KERR A CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 



II u moron* Column, 
Edited by S. W. Foes, the well- 
known contributor to all leading 
American Humoroas Publicans. 



1150,000 



READERS 

EVERY WEEK 



Fancy Work Departmeat, 

Edited by Eva M. Nilks, the 
leading American authority on 

FancjlNeedle Work pLVl>ni- 



THE YANKEE BLADE 



Is now In Its forty-seventh year, and Is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Weeklv 
Family Story Paper In America. The publishers of The Yankee Blade arc aiming for thr Lanrmt 
circulation In America . Wi th this object In vie w they make a special offer to new subscribers. Send a 

trial subscription, ami be ■ 
prepared to know wliat pa- I 

3iafrri/OH[ ^F f&' One ^^V per to order for the coming I 

WHFKSBB&ir^^r #* Bk . "..XA ?<*<-. All who snb*cribel 

IIUL.IVUM g^ SabMrtptkm «A at once will receive The I 

Yankee Blade 6 weeks I 
I for 10 cents; 13 weeks fori 
1 23 cents ; six months for 50 1 
cents; one year, $1; two! 
years, $1.75. A Mubacrip- I 
Hon FREE for ft-: very I 
CI lib or luur KEW| 
Snbftcrlbcn*. Don't mis- 
understand our offer. The regular subscription price of Tire Yankee Blade Is %% bnt to introduce our paper 
everywhere It wilt be sent on trial during the continuance of this offer for the Fj^eclal p rices named above, 
i he \ ankkk Blade can be procured through any newsdealer at 6 cents a copy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes arc no safer thau bills. Stamps 

taken (one cent preferred) when more con- , 
HonaeKolff Department,! lenient. All Postmasters are re. m in id to 
■] register letters when requested. Address, 
PUTTER dr POTTER, Pab'n. 9 




The 
FOPVLAB 
AMERICAN 

WEtKlA 




113 WEEKS 

—FOB— 

\b CENTS 



Deportment 

Edited by TREPOn Ohl. Con 
talnlng only authorized repon 
of the Boston Cooking School. 



ier». 



43 Milk St.. ltoston. Maat. 



Fnacfnntlng Stories f» 

3f Adventure and Travel for 

|Men. Stories of Love and the 

lly Fireside for the Ladies. 




Per Year, 25c. 



Kansas Citv, Mo., U. a A. 



Six Months, 15c. 



The Missouri and Kansas Farmer is the cheapest paper In the whole wide world. It has eight 
large, clean-prtnted pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number contains a large 
map, showing the best portions of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas for settlers to locate In; showing the 
counties and giving the number of acres of Go vern ment Land remaining open to homestead, pre-emp- 
tion, soldiers* claim and <£ rw f\ ■-■ l^j — « /. V/ I— A m private entry In each. 
county. Every number £^ %fr |2L fm W *W /s% %& KLivi |*Y contains the Govern- 
ment Land Laws, telling all about how toentorGoverument Lands. Every number contains descriptlone 
of the counties, town;, and townships, telling all about the soil, water, minerals, climatic Influences, etc., 
the prairie and timber lands, aod their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stock raising. Every 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
aaed by the United States Government. Endorsed 
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The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 
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Davidson 10 eta. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 
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Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
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Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 

I. Introductory Sets. 
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BlRffton. A novel $1J50 

My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo... 1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Small 16mo. 50 

Poems. 18mo. Full gilt. With portrait lJSb 

Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt 1J5 

8ocial Problems. 12mo un 

The Religious Life. 12mo 1.80 

Belief in God. 12mo i/» 

Belief s about Man. 12mo i.» 

Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo u» 

The Modern Sphinx. 12mo l.oo 

Tne Morals of Evolution. 12mo l.OD 

Talks about Jesus. 12mo i.a> 

Man, Woman and Child. 12mo i^» 

Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo LOO 

The Religion of Evolution. 12mo ljfr 

Life Questions. 12mo is» 

The Minister's Hand Book. For Christenings, 

Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth 73 

Published by George H. Ellis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. 

i voLr E2mo. £1.50. 

" It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
Action that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,— an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterixaXion 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. The dialojrue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.'* — Nor* 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charles H. 
Kerr A Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Evolution of Immortality is a book of which we need say little in this advertisement. Unity of Jan. 21 contained 
a review of the book copied from the Chicago Times. Last week's issue contained an original review of it by J. V. B. The 
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EDITORIAL. 



A gentleman in Kent, England, has started an " Indus- 
trial Inebriate Farm," to be a refuge for the drink-smitten 
who desire to reform. 

Through the hand to the brain is beginning to be the cry 
of the educationalist. Probably through the hand to the 
conscience is soon to be the word of the reformer. 

The theologian in some quarters continues to say, " Doubt 
miracles, particularly the miracles of Jesus, and the whole 
scheme of salvation falls to the ground ; " to which the scien- 
tific student replies, " Establish miracles, in your theological 
sense, apd the whole fabric of human knowledge falls; for 
there is no dependence on testimony, and no trusting the 
uniformity of Nature." 

The lightning rod really protects, not by catching the 
forked lightning in its flight, but by quietly conducting the 
accumulating fluid from the atmosphere, before it is over- 
charged, into the receptive earth. This illustrates the high- 
est spiritual service of the church. It should be a quiet, per- 
sistent force, controlling discordant elements, checking way- 
ward impulses, and restoring equilibrium to distracted lives. 

Mr. John Morley is undertaking to get a law through the 
English Parliament which may well engage the attention of our 
American legislators. It is for the regulation of the children 
of the street. " Under the age of eight no child is to be al- 
lowed to sell at all; and under the age of fourteen, not after 
10 p. m. in summer, and 9 p. m. in winter. Children arrested 
will be detained, but not in a prison. The bill is intended 
to apply to all towns of 30,000 and upward of inhabitants. 1 ' 

At the request of Archdeacon Farrar, the poet Whittier has 
written the inscription for the memorial window to Milton, 
to be placeJ in St. Margaret's church, London, the gift of 
Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. The inscription is as 
follows : 

" The New World honors him whose lofty plea 

For England's freedom made her own more sure ; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both worlds endure/' 

In these days of controversy, discussion is inevitable; aye, 
destruction of many old ideas is also inevitable ; but let him 
who enters this arena remember Emerson's words : "No good 
man vaunts disbelief, but only aims to put a real motive and 
law in the place of the false ones removed." And let him 
work in such a way as in some measure to merit the words which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes applied to Emerson: "An icono- 
clast without a hammer, who took down our idols from their 
pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like an act of worship." 

An English exchange reports a discussion on board an 
Indian Ocean steamer between four gentlemen — a German, 
a Swede, a Dane and an Englishman — concerning the future 
national leadership of the world. They had been passing ten 
or more years in the far east. They unanimously agreed that 
England holds that ascendency now, but they also agreed that 
in the future China was to assume such an ascendency. A 
corroborative hint was found in the fact that there were thirty- 
four government students aboard that ship on their way to 
study navigation, mining and military engineering in Eng- 
land and France. Good St. Agatha, in George Eliot's poem, 



said it was grand to go on pilgrimages, but sometimes it takes 
the conceit out of one. If one wants to preserve the faith 
that he and his are the best and biggest things in the world, 
he must needs stay very close at home. 

Mr. Barrows in last week's issue of his paper, the Chris- 
tian Register, gives an interesting account of a visit to the 
Elmira Reformatory, which we wish might be read by every 
voter in the country. To secure it we wish every reader of 
Unity would subscribe for the Christian Register, because he 
is to continue the study in a subsequent issue. In this article 
he says: "The more rational idea of prison management is 
good light, good food, but no luxury; for luxuries enervate. 
But in this institution the visitor cannot help feeling that 
there is a power of mind and conscience at work." 

We learn that an International Council of Women, called 
by the National Woman Suffrage Association, is to be held 
in Washington, D. C, opening March 25, and closing April 
1, 1888, and that it "will be by far the most important and 
influential gathering of women that the world has ever seen." 
Aside from the direct good accomplished by such organiza- 
tions as this and the Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, there is certainly a vast indirect helpfulness in the noble 
spirit of unity which it encourages, as well as in the mental and 
spiritual development induced by intellectual friction. 

We quote the following pathetic recital from a little article 
by Frances Wiilard on " Our Bondage." " During sixteen 
blessed years," she says, " I had feet uncramped, limbs un- 
fettered, trunk unbandaged, hair untwisted, and, largely as a 
consequence, spirit blithe as a singing skylark. Living in 
the country, and in much isolation, my dear mother permit- 
ted to her daughters the almost unexampled bliss of freedom 
in both body and mind. There was no hill too high to climb, 
and no tree, for that matter; no valley too deep to explore, no 
brook too wet to wade. Out-door air, simple food, eight 
hours' sleep in every twenty-four — all these beatitudes were 
ours. But there came a day — alas I the dark day of my youth 
— on which I was as literally caught out of the fields and pas- 
tures as was ever a young colt ; confronted by a long dress 
that had been made for me, corsets and high-heeled shoes 
that had been bought, hair-pins and ribbons for my straying 
locks, and I was told that it simply ' wouldn't answer ' to ' run 
wild ' another day. Company from the city was expected ; I 
must be made presentable ; I ' had got to look like other folks.' 
That was a long time ago, but I have never known a single 
physically reasonable day since that sweet May morning, when 
I cried in vain for longer lease of liberty. Those « adorn- 
ments ' — the inquisition of fashion— changed my outlook on 
the world. A caged bird became my fitting emblem. Of a 
shy, sensitive nature, I yielded at once to the inevitable. But 
my high heels threw me out of poise, and I wouldn't try to 
walk more than was necessary in the clinging folds of that long, 
tight-fitting gown. Hence I ceased to be a denizen of God's 
beautiful out-doors; was a rambler and climber no more, but 
gave myself to books, and have remained in my cage — the 
house — right on through the years." She concludes as fol- 
lows : " Instead of the walk I would like to take, had I 
the old-time conditions — the modest, simple, short dress, 
loose jacket, and broad-rimmed hat of auld lang-syne — I pen 
. this jeremiade, and bid God-speed to the earnest-hearted 
woman who, in roaring Gotham, plans for -us women a cos- 
tume that hints at better days." To such a feeling appeal 
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from the woman of sense the woman of fashion cannot cer- 
tainly turn a deaf ear, while all students of the practical sci- 
ence of fitting clothes for women will doubtless be spurred 
to more suitable invention, to which the delicate tribute 
paid to Annie Jenness Miller must urge them on. 

According to recent reports there appears a new phase in 
the opposition to Professor Woodrow, of Columbia, S. C, 
and his qualified acceptance of evolution. It will be remem- 
bered that Professor Woodrow was dismissed from his chair in 
the Theological Seminary on this account some time ago. 
Since then, however, he has continued his work as a professor 
in the university of South Carolina. It seems now that some 
of the theological students desire private instruction of the 
professor, which he declined to give, lest he should appear 
to be pushing his views into the circle from which he had 
been dismissed. These students then matriculated in the 
university, in order to hear his lectures. Says a New York 
Tribune dispatch : "When the seminary faculty ascertained 
this, a boycott was determined upon. The students were vis- 
ited, and told that attendance upon Woodrow's lectures was 
injuring the seminary ; that outside friends would withhold 
contributions ; that the support of those who persisted in at- 
tending would be cut off; and that the attendance upon the 
lectures of Doctor Woodrow was in direct opposition to the 
will of the church. The boycott was for a time complete, 
but some of the seminary students have informed the faculty 
that they purpose to continue attending the Woodrow lec- 
tures. No other action has been taken by the faculty." This 
warning about the loss of " contributions " does not reach a 
very prophetic plane when the issue is one between what is 
true and what is not true. It is not confined, however, to 
Southern Presbyterian theological schools, and persons of 
very short memories can recall something of the same warn- 
ing in the discussions of more liberal households of faith. We 
appreciate the value of money in all moral and religious work; 
but in the long run it is much less than the power of just 
principles and ideas. These comes out ahead at last, whether 
rich men endow them or not. That was a homely saying of 
Lincoln, and wise as homely : " You can fool all the people 
sometimes, and you can fool some people all the time, but 
you c;»n't fool all the people all the time ! M 

There is cold weather in the city, but there is winter only 
in the country. One night recently the senior editor went to 
sleep in the city with the thermometer dipping towards zero, 
and woke up next morning a hundred and forty miles away, 
to find himself in the heart of winter, splendid winter ; white- 
ness] everywhere — snow, drifting, piling, deep, cumulative 
snow on everything. The thermometer had got down eighteen 
or twenty below, but this was splendid winter, and about six 
in the morning he found himself standing on the platform of 
the railway station of Spring Green, Wis., wondering what 
had become of the twenty-seven years that intervened be- 
tween that morning and the time when he was a busy mem- 
ber of the village school. The air seemed just as electric now 
as then, and there was more of an appetite for a sleigh ride. 
Three miles across the snow, over the new Wisconsin river 
bridge, and he saw for the first time the Hillside Home School, 
finished, equipped and running, with its five teachers, fourteen 
family pupils, and fifteen or twenty day pupils from the neigh- 
boring farm houses. To the writer the gratification was keen 
over this flowering of the old homestead ; but one day was 
all he had to give to this his country parish, his oldest charge. 
Croup, lung-fever and others of their ominous ilk had been 
around, so some of the children could not be out in the even- 
ing, and the Millet pictures had to be shown for their benefit 
at one of the farm houses in the afternoon. In the evening, 
the lecture and the pictures were given in the chapel to a 
good audience, some of whom had ridden three or four 
miles through the cold. The showman had to hurriedly pack 
up after the lecture, and skim along that three miles of snow 
to head off the ten o'clock train, which came leisurely and la- 
boredly along at one o'clock next morning, and the city pas- 
tor was five hours late the next day, disappointing his confir- 



mation class. The city class could little understand that 
their pastor had been metamorphosed meanwhile, and for 
twenty-four hours he had been the farmer boy, the Wisconsin 
missionary, and a country parson all in one. He had been 
home, and still was back home again. 

The January Unitarian Review, among many other good 
things, contains an interesting sketch from the pen of the 
Hon. George W. Julian, of anti-slavery fame, entitled " A 
Search after Truth." After speaking of his Quaker associates, 
of his early readings and of his indebtedness to such minds as 
Parker, Lucretia Mott and others, he says : " I accepted the 
necessity of the case as well as I could, still holding on to ray 
conservative Unitarianism as the best thing I could do, but as 
a sort of provisional faith, the real foundations of which I 
hoped in some way to ascertain at some future time. I went 
about my daily business, but with an unappeased interest in 
theological problems ; and it was more than a dozen years later 
before I found myself logically compelled, as a finality, to sur- 
render every form and quality of supernaturalism, and to take 
my stand with the radical wing of the Unitarian body, and 
such independent thinkers as agreed with it, in demanding 
absolute freedom of thought. I had been most anxious to 
reach a different conclusion. I had earnestly sought the 
blessing of mental repose in a divinely authenticated faith ; 
but I could not purchase that blessing at the cost of my un- 
derstanding. I became convinced of the natural origin of 
Christianity, because I found it impossible to believe in the 
supernatural. I reached this final theological landing after 
much mental anxiety, a good deal of reading, and by a train 
of thought which yielded me no intellectual peace till I 
allowed it to have its way. My reason compelled me to 
agree with Mrs. Child, that ' the idea that Christianity is a 
special revelation, made up all at once, and entirely by itself, 
is as irrational as to suppose that the world was made in six 
days. Christianity was a growth. The past flowed into the 
present, and left much of its deposit; and even so will the 
present pass into the future. There is a perpetual process of 
evolution in things of the mind, as well as in the forms of 
matter. 1 My Unitarian experience during the years I was 
struggling to be satisfied with my semi-orthodox faith in some 
respects strikingly resembled that of Harriet Martineau, as 
detailed in her charming Autobiography; but I did «ot fol- 
low her into Positivism, and the disbelief in a future life. I 
did not abjure religion altogether, because one of its accepted 
foundations gave way; while, in bravely facing the great 
duties and trials of life, I gradually found strength and tran- 
quillity of mind. During the long years of the anti-slavery 
conflict I found that, just in proportion as I gave my heart 
unselfishly to the work, the doctrinal doubts and anxieties 
that had so troubled me faded away, and seemed unworthy of 
a man who loved his neighbor and believed in the brother- 
hood of his race. My whole moral nature was lifted up by 
sincere consecration to my grand task; and I realized at last 
that ' with the heart man believeth unto righteousness/ that 
' the tree of knowledge is not that of life/ and that the only safe 
' plan of salvation ' is that of personal duty and endeavor. 
* * * * * **** 

As regards my early devotion to Unitarianism as a sect, a 
wider acquaintance with books, and forty odd years of active 
life and practical contact with men of all opinions, have 
somewhat modified my views and tempered my zeal; but, as 
a powerful and heroic protest against false dogmas, and a 
great stride towards the inevitable goal of free thought, I 
honor it, and thank it more than words can express. Nor am 
I left without religious faith and hope. For reasons which 
satisfy my understanding without any support from supernat- 
uralism, I am a theist. I believe in personal immortality oh 
the strength of the human affections, and because I can not 
believe that the unappeasable hunger of the soul for so price- 
less a blessing was implanted to be ungratified and mocked. 
I believe in the simple humanity of Jesus, and the renovating 
and ever-unfolding power of his life and teachings in lifting 
humanity to higher and yet higher conditions. While I 
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accept these ideas as rational and satisfying, I am not a scoffer 
at any form of faith, because I believe all forms are the prod- 
uct of causes from which they have inevitably been evolved, 
and that this continuing process of evolution will at last give 
the world a perfect religion, as the outcome and counterpart 
of a perfected humanity. I do not, therefore, believe in the 
gospel of human despair, and that the work of creation is an 
abortion, but that ' all we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist, — not its semblance, but itself.' " 

The Christian Union, in an editorial note (Jan. 19), 
thinks that "in such a time as this, when all faiths are under- 
going re-examination, and many minds are in a state of more 
or less doubt respecting what have been regarded as funda- 
mental doctrines of orthodox theology, a large catholicity is 
demanded, and a large latitude for difference, not only in 
methods of statement, but of theological opinion respecting 
even the more central doctrine." In the same note it says 
frankly : " We do not insist upon the dogma of the Trinity, 
which is a philosophical deduction from, and not an expressed 
declaration of, Scripture. But it stands as a representative for 
loving reverence for the Father manifest in nature, the Son re- 
vealed in Jesus, and the Holy Ghost indwelling in the human 
consciousness, and it is truly entitled to be treated of with respect 
by all who have respect for the deepest experience of humanity. ' ' 
It is safe to say that some element of truth has hidden in every 
great and widely prevalent belief, however inadequate its ex- 
pression; not only safe, but wiser to think this and to discern 
that element of truth than to lose sight of it in easy ridicule 
of the imperfect expression. We disparage that essential 
nature in which we all have interest and share, when we ad- 
mit that any large portion of humanity ever found help and 
comfort in unmixed falsehood and error. 



The War Prospect. 

Isaiah predicted the time when swords should be beaten into 
plow-shares; Cicero taught the " universal brotherhood of 
mankind; 11 Lucian said the human race would yet "cast 
aside its weapons, and all nations learn to love;" and Jesus 
made peace and love the foundation of his religion. But 
war has still held its own. Christians soon reversed Jesus' 
principles; for centuries waged religions wars for him who 
gave his chief blessing to peace-makers, and sacked cities in 
the name of him who said, " Love your enemies." Nor do 
they yet condemn war so much as they do the doubt whether 
Noah built the ark. 

But more and more the evidence grows that Jesus and 
Cicero were right, and that the prophecy of Isaiah and Lucian 
will yet come true. Wars are themselves the most powerful 
argument for peace, — an argument which is beginning to tell 
on the public mind. They are quite too costly a custom; — 
and the New York Nation once said the cost of that little one 
in Afghanistan alone would have bought out the Irish land- 
lords, and honestly and forever settled the Irish question. 
War is too criminal a custom; and men are beginning to 
ask why we should hang a highwayman for killing one man, . 
and honor Napoleon for killing two millions? Is the moral 
law altered by epaulets ? 

And after all the cost and crime, wars accomplish so 
little! Usually they have only, as Lowell says, •' shifted the 
boundaries on the map, and put one ugly head instead of 
another on the coins which the people paid to the tax- 
gatherer." Froude, though friendly to the British govern- 
ment, said the Zulu war had left the troubles there worse than 
it found them, and had brought England only a debt for 
murdering 12,000 defenders of their native land.. The in- 
dustrial classes are learning that wars are only a wicked waste, 
paid out of their own pocket, and giving nothing but grief in 
return. The waste is, besides, ever growing greater and more 
barbarous with progress in the invention and use of explo- 
sives. 

IJut this very increase of the evil is bringing a new hope of 
its end. Its mere cost is threatening to bankrupt nations ; 
and very significant was that memorial for international arbi- 



tration recently sent to Washington from military England, 
and signed by over 200 members of the House of Commons. 
Sir Lyon Play fair, in introducing it, said that the " whole 
world is startled at the new aspect of war," which the prog- 
ress of science is bringing, — and that the cost of European 
armaments had increased twenty -five per cent in the last ten 
years. At that rate the world will soon have to pay so much 
for its fighting that there will be nothing left for food. The 
increasing fatality of war works to the same end. A morn- 
ing paper, commenting on a new dynamite gun, which prom- 
ised to be able to annihilate all our present forts and navies, — 
called it a " peace-maker." Possibly we shall yet reach the 
" Vril " which Bulwer fancied, — and which by its very dead- 
liness ended war, and forced nations to be peaceable. 



One of the Stuart kings of England asked the release of a 
number of Huguenots, who were languishing in the Bastile 
for no offense biit their religion. " What would your master 
say," retorted the French king, " if I were to ask the release 
of the criminals he keeps tinder lock and key in Newgate?" 
" He would let you have every man of them if you claimed 
them as brethren," was the clever retort of the English am- 
bassador. — Exchange. 

CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



A Winter Sunset* 

The brown earth shivers 

As the night wind blows, 

Cold it blows from the dark'ning North, 
O'er prairies bare and sluggish rivers 

Straight from the land of frost and snows. 

The sunset has lighted 
Its fires in the west ; 

The bare boughs reach toward the welcome glow"; 
The buds 'neath their blankets quiver excited, 
A vision of June disturbing their rest. 

Alice Gordon. 

The Saving Power of the Religion of Love. 

In response to our note in the issue of January 21, we have 
received various answers to the question, "Is the religion of 
love inefficient ? " from which we print the following, and 
hope our readers will re-read the paragraph which called them 
forth, in order that they may be better able to understand the 
statements of ourjcorrespondents, and that they may consider 
and reconsider for themselves. We forbear comment, but 
hope that our readers will give these topics serious consid- 
eration. 

The teaching of fear may have a more immediate effect, 
but it is an effect which is lost when the pressure is removed. 
Depravity is ignorance, and love is the greatest educator. 
Fear gives the soul it oppresses a weapon to turn against itself, 
— defiance ; love, by disarming them, puts them at its mercy. 

L. A. L. 



If love has proved inefficient for the cure of any evil, it is 
because no leverage has been found for the efficient applica- 
tion of its mighty power. Steam needs an engine, or its force 
will be dissipated in cloudy and profitless vapor. Do not 
say that love is anything less than omnipotent until its virtue 
has been fairly tried. Recall the fable of the sun, the wind, 
and the traveler's cloak. c . 

All true religion, doubtless, is embraced in the grand sum- 
mary of love to God and man — the religion most prominently 
taught and inculcated by Jesus Christ and the Apostles, and 
pre-eminently and emphatically the religion best calculated 
to restrain the vicious and depraved. 

Beverly Sheley. 

In Unity of Jan. ax, you ask, " Is [the religion of love in- 
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efficient ? Has it no power to constrain the evil-doer ?' ' De- 
sire answers, Yes, love has such power, and is the only power of 
restraint. The evil-doer must be taught that he suffers in 
consequence of wrong-doing, and that love cannot and would 
not prevent this result. There are persons who are not de- 
terred by natural consequences, but who fear arbitrary pun- 
ishment. Ought preachers to threaten these with God's 
wrath ? • No ; because such determent makes them no better in 
character. I know a number of men who are honest, they say, 
because they fear the fire, but they are characterless. If the 
fear of after-death punishment were destroyed, they would 
yet be honest, notwithstanding their denial. The fear of the 
law and of public opinion, of dishonoring family, etc., is suf- 
ficient to deter ; when these fail the state proceeds to restrain 
the evil-doer. So the state takes the place offuture retribu- 
tion. The pulpit has no right — because there *is no need — to 
preach that men will be arbitrarily punished ; further, be- 
cause such a theory is not true, and an untruth cannot make 
men better. J. W. Caldwell. 



I have always had an impression that "right minded" meant 
accountableness, duty, allegiance ; but I did not dream that 
it could be twisted into dead letter, evasion and repudiation. 
The fire-worshiper who argues Hades for the redemption of 
ignorance illuminates the world on the principle of a magic 
lantern ; you know that is a machine by which small ob- 
jects painted on glass are reproduced and magnified to any 
size desired. m. b. d. 



Is it proper for .us to aid with our money a church which 
makes use of the fear of hell, when we believe that the love 
of goodness is the highest and best means ? Yes, for two 
reasons. 1st. There is no church in the civilized world which 
does not make quite as much use of the constraint of love as 
the restraint of fear. 2d. .It is a general rule, though by no 
means absolute, that men do not embrace a form of religion 
which their judgments (such as they are) do not approve, 
and in which they do not find comfort and betterment. I 
am fully persuaded that at this time, as at a 11 past times, re- 
ligions beliefs and forms tend to harmonize with their sur- 
roundings. In all such questions, I think a logic based upon 
narrow premises is harmful to the growth of enlightenment. 

The above reply is given from the stand point of one who 
views Christian theology as mere mythology, but at the same 
time sees great beauty and comfort in what men have been 
pleased to name the Christian spirit. G. M. Alves. 



" Is the religion of love inefficient? Has it no power to 
constrain the evil-doer?" It is through the religion of love 
that mankind must be humanized; none other will ever 
"make the whole world kin." 

I am surprised that the professed followers of Christ lose 
sight of the great fundamental principles of his teachings. 
How mild his reproofs! How kindly iris "Neither do I 
condemn thee, go thou and sin no more." When man loves 
his brother man, as the divine Father loves all of his children, 
he will have no desire to wrong him in any way — then all 
his promptings will be to do him good. It is to the religion 
of love that we look to break down false barriers; to do 
away with all forms of class distinction as well as the idea that 
only those who believe in certain formulated creeds and 
dogmas are Christians. 

The little experience gained in our penal institutions, in 
dealing with the vicious classes with the law of love, points 
unerringly to the fact that that doctrine will obtain where 
threats and force will utterly fail. 

Whatever tends to broaden man's faith in humanity also 
quickens his sympathies and stimulates him to a better life — 
helps to hasten the millennium when the gospel of love shall 
reign; when all the world will be a common brotherhood and 
every man will be a law unto himself. Vie H. Campbell. 



Will you allow an orthodox answer to the question, " Is 



the religion of love inefficient?" As to the religion of fear 
for the ignorant and depraved, I believe that they lie in many 
ways more open to the touch of love than some who count 
themselves cultured and of the heights of fashion. If fear 
must frown, it is more in place frowning upon the hardened 
brother in the high places of life whose heart's juices are dried 
up in grinding the face of his poorer brother, minting gold 
and seeking the power of self-gratifying pleasures. But of 
all those things which appeal to the baser in man, the igno- 
rant and depraved classes have enough, and within are quite 
hungry for love when it comes down to them across a really 
loving heart, over really sympathetic, hopeful lips. I go to- 
night into a revival meeting in my own church, and my 
brother of another denomination will speak, and of nothing 
but the love of God, and under his preaching hearts will be 
touched, lives ennobled. The other night a young man, 
ignorant, and, as he himself said, seeking eagerly the ways and 
delights of sin, listened to nothing but the fullest setting forth 
of the pure love of God, — a love that would never cease to 
love, with the thought, of course, that sin shadows and 
wounds and debases the life; and this young man after the 
meeting most heartily thanked the preacher for, as he put it, 
"the good talking to you gave me." The educated, from 
the Unity stand point, among my people are few, many of 
them indeed being unable to read; and I find that the fear 
idea moves them so far, when they relapse, but the love idea 
steadies and deepens their religious lives. 

A leading Baptist minister in a certain state read a paper 
on his reminiscences of fifty years in the ministry. He said 
when young he thought no one could be saved but a Baptist, 
but thanked God he had learned better, and now believed 
that many even of the Catholics would be saved. He told of 
a revival of religion which had occurred in two churches 
situated in neighboring towns. In the one the dominating 
element was fear. The converts were many, the church 
membership largely increased, but the permanent fruits in 
strength to the church and fidelity of Christian character 
were little. In the other the motive was love, and there was 
a like large increase in the church's membership. And the 
permanent fruits in character and the strength of the church 
were great and abiding. Let sin be shown as a degrading 
power here and hereafter, bearing its punishment in its own 
bosom, and then over that shadow of shame let shine the love 
of the Father, the infinite mercy of the Saviour. This is the 
method of Jesus, and nowhere to the ignorant and depraved 
is any other word than the word of loye spoken by him; 
nowhere the hearts of publicans and sinners scorched with an 
awful hate or withered with a horrible fear. Toward the 
self-righteous, the polite, selfish, loving not their brother, 
there were flashes of words far otherwise, and he moved men 
as none other, his story being a story of love. 



j. m- s. 



The Greatest Cause of Crime. 



Editor of Unity: — Your issue of January 14 contains an 
editorial article, quoted largely from one by Ethelbert Stewart 
contained in the Journal of Industrial Education, in which 
the writer formulates the opinion, as drawn from numerous 
statistics given, that one, if not the great cause for crime, is 
a lack of proper industrial training for the young, and that 
if the trades were more generally learned crime would be 
materially diminished. Admitting the writer to be more than 
right in his reasoning, I hold that there are other causes, and 
more prevalent ones. In our large cities, and it is from these 
the great majority of criminals are sent, the young men make 
up the large proportion of the wage-earning population, and 
perhaps more particularly in the large cities of the west. 
This class are almost totally non-resident. They have left 
homes in the towns of the east, and have come to these places 
to find fortune. Without friends, and in most cases with 
little money they meet a stranger's welcome. And that, with- 
out that magic " sesame," money, is very apt to be a cold 
one. For a while they struggle on, battling against the many 
odds they find in their way, some surmounting the difficulties 
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and pushing ahead, while others drop to where every tempta- 
tion awaits them, — victims, as I believe, of the selfish, unsym- 
pathetic natures of their fellows. Here they fall. Some, 
when found not too late, may rally and be brought back into 
the highway again; but such cases are not numerous enough 
to make it a rule. 

While the trades open a fairly sure avenue for work at all 
times, I cannot believe that it is the lack of a more general 
knowledge of them that makes crime so prevalent. There is 
in our present form of life an over-abundance of selfishness. 
Money has become the ruling passion. The weak, if he can 
not battle for himself, must fall, for no helping hand is there. 
Had we the hardihood of the stoics, there might be fewer 
failures. Could our young men be taught that well-enough is 
almost always best, if let alone a remedy would be found that 
might banish a part at least of the cause. They should be 
satisfied with the home, at least, until they have strength to 
fight against all odds. Human sympathy is a far more need- 
ful instrumentality in the lessening of crime than any form of 
education. The human heart naturally yearns for brother- 
hood, for kindly recognition from its fellows. 

" Blessed are the ties that bind 
Our hearts in human love." 

And how blessed they would be if we could but see them 
exemplified in the daily walks of life ! But human sympathy 
has limited itself to kindred, and sometimes hardly that. In- 
dustrial education is. good, and should be advanced, but true 
human sympathy, if rightly practiced, will be the bearer of 
the more perfect fruit. w. o. v. 

St. Paul, January 7, 1888. 



Sunday Circles. 

By Johh R. Effing br. 
WHAT IS THE SUNDAY CIRCLE ? 

It is a company of people who have outgrown the methods 
and beliefs of the churches in their neighborhood, but are 
conscious of religious needs and aspirations. They are too 
few in number to build a church, or even hire a hall and call 
a minister; yet they feel that something may be accomplished 
by meeting together to consider those great themes which be- 
long to the moral and spiritual nature of man, and to seek for 
themselves personally, inspiration and guidance in the way of 
life. 

The idea of the jjunday Circle is slowly shaping itself. 
The Iowa Unitarian Conference, in November, 1886, took 
the lead in this direction by organizing a "Society of Lay- 
Leaders/' and the following resolutions were adopted in June, 
1887, at the meeting of the Illinois Unitarian Conference 
held in Buda : 

Resolved, That the Illinois Conference believes that the next mission- 
ary step forward should be the "development of the Unity Sunday Circle, — 
the little church cradled in a home parlor before even the hall is reached ; 
believes that this, the next missionary agency to be organized, may become 
a worthy second to the Post-Office Mission. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the Conference requests the Western Unita- 
rian Conference and the Woman's Western Unitarian Conference to take 
the matter into their special consideration as a thing to push this year ; 
and that a committee to consist of Mr. Co veil and two others whom he may 
select be appointed by the Illinois Conference to carry out the above sug- 
gestion as far as possible. 

At the October meeting of the Conference in Hinsdale, 
this word was reaffirmed and a committee appointed "to 
carry out as far as possible the above suggestions in the state 
of Illinois. 

It is believed that there are throughout the country many 
places where such circles might be formed, where a few peo- 
ple, are heartily ready to come together for the purposes above 
indicated. They are waiting for the suggestion. Here it is : 

HOW TO GET IT. 

Let some one who feels the need, go to others whom he 
believes to be in sympathy with him, and invite them to meet 
him at his own house, or at some other convenient place. 
Let him not be discouraged by doubt or distrust in other 



faces. The determining factor is the one brave soul who 
goes ahead. He says, " Come and let us consider whether 
the themes which belong to the higher life are of sufficient 
importance to us and our children to bring us together regu- 
larly." If two or three are agreed, they will join hands and 
trust to time and the warmth they may be able to generate, 
to attract others. It will not be necessary for them to spend 
time and energy in constructing a doctrinal basis of fellow- 
ship. The laws of spiritual affinity will silently determine 
the metes and bounds of the circle. It will need hymn and 
service books and printed sermons, — all of which can be 
furnished at moderate cost. (See list on page 4.) So, for a 
trifling expenditure of money, the Sunday Circle can be sup- 
plied with songs, services and sermons. It can exist without 
a minister. 

HOW TO CONDUCT IT. 

This will depend largely on the taste and spiritual attitude 
of those composing the circle. " Given a simple service and 
songs in which all join, given a friend at the melodeon or 
piano, given a noble sermon printed, given a good reader, 
now one and now another, and given that in the reader which 
makes the listeners feel it natural he should read noble things 
aloud, — given this, and all this regularly, and the habit of 
coming together for this clad in one's best mood and coat and 
with the children,— given this, and we have, without a pastor, 
a large part of a good pastor." 

" The best parlor for the purpose is the one where the wel- 
come is the heartiest, and everybody is most apt to feel at 
home; or if no parlor is convenient, the school-house comes 
free. There is some one in the company able, and only too 
glad to be able, to be at the parlor organ every Sunday, rain 
or shine. There are others who agree together that they will 
open their mouths and sing, and they prepare themselves ac- 
cordingly — and the result is that pretty nearly all join in. 
There are others willing to take turns at the reading, and they 
prepare themselves for that part so as to do it at their best." 

Gradually the circle will grow until it develops into the 
liberal church that is destined to become a power for good in 
the community. 



Sermons, Poems and Services 

SUGGESTED FOR SUNDAY CIRCLES. 

BY J. B.B. 

Any of the A. U. A. (American Unitarian Association) pamphlets in follow- 
ing list mailed free on application: 

U. M. [Unity Mission] pamphlets, single copies, mailed, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
26cts. 

U. S. [Unity Short] pamphlets, single copies, mailed, 2 eta. ; 100, from 80 to 
60cts. 

Address UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

SINGLE .SERMONS. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 

A. U. A. IV. 62. Religion its own Evi- 
dence George Batchelor. 

A. U. A. IV. 54. What is Left after the 
Questionings of our 

Time Brooke Herford. 

A. U. A. IV. ai. Our Common Chris- 
tianity Dean Stanley. 

U. M. 8. An Address, Delivered 
before the Senior 
Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, 
July 15, 1838 R. W. Emerson. 

U. M. 12. The One Religion. ... C. C. Everett. 

U. M, 22. Is a Scientific Basis for 

Religion possible ? . . M.J. Savage. 

U. M. 23. The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions T. W. Higginson. 

U. M. 1. Natural Religion J. V. Blake. 

U. S. 6. The Faiths of Evolu- 
tion W. J. Potter. 
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U. S. 9. The Hell of Evolu- 

« tion John R. Effinger. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

A. U. A. IV. 48. Christianity as Christ 

preached it Brooke Herford. 

U. M. 2. The Religion of Jesus, H. M. Simmons. 

U. M. 27. What is it to be a 

Christian ? J. LI. Jones. 

UMITARIANISM. 

A. U. A. IV. 28. Why am I a Unita- 
rian J. F. Clarke. 

A. U. A. IV. 58. Unitarianism — It is a 
Positive Faith and 
rightly claims our 
Loyalty M. J. Savage. 

A. U. A. IV. 46. The Main Lines of 
Religion as held by 
Unitarians Brooke Herford. 

A. U. A. IV. 37. The Rising Star of the 

Liberal Faith W. P. Tilden. 

A. U. A. IV. 22. The Stories of the 

King C. F. Dole. 

A. U. A. IV. 50. Semidetached Uni- 
tarians A. M. Knapp. 

U. M. 7. The Growth of Faith, H. M. Simmons. 
U. M. 6. Unitarianism : Its 
Story and its Prin- 
ciples J. C. Learned. 

LIFE HELPING. 

A. U. A. IV. 33. The Word of God. . . W. P. Tilden. 

A. U. A. IV. 31. Worship Robert Collyer. 

A. U. A. IV. 3. Human, Nature not 
Ruined, but Incom- 
plete C. C. Everett. 

A. U. A. IV. 42. The Immortal Hope.. J. W. Chadwick. 

A. U. A. IV. 27. The Day of Judgment, Brooke Herford. 

A. U. A. IV. 43. The Doctrine of 

Prayer C. F. Dole. 

A. U. A. IV. n. The Life to Come.. A. P. Putnam. 

A. U. A. IV. 56. True and False Liber- 
alism J. T. Sunderland. 

A. U. A. IV. 44. Wrestling and Bless- 
ing W.C.Gannett. 

A. U. A. VII. 6. A Story of the Prairie Robert Collyer. 

A. U. A. V. 20. Across Lots E. E. Hale. 

U. M. 25. Co- Education of Hus- 
band and Wife Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones 

U. M. 9. Jesus J. LI. Jones. 

U. M. 29. The Death of Jesus.. W. M. Salter. 

U. M. 24. The Bible Regained.. J. C. Learned. 

U. S. 19. Religion Nbt Theol- 
ogy (about Revivals) J. C. Learned. 

U. S. 13. 'Blessed be Drudgery.. W. C. Gannett. 

U. S. 18. The Ministry of Sor- 
row Joseph May. 

U. S. 4. The Art of Married 

Life G. S. Merriam. 

8. The Present Heaven 

(Price, 5 cts.) O. B. Frothingham. 

HVMNS AND TUNES AND RESPONSIVE SERVICES. 

U. M. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, set to 
Old Tunes. Fifty- one of our best 
hymns and eleven familiar tunes 5 cts. 

U. M. 28. Love to God and Love to Man. Forty- 
seven songs, most of which are adapt- 
ed to " Revival" tunes 5 cts. 

U. S. 21. Four Responsive Services for Sunday 
Circles. Prepared by John R. 
Effinger. Single copies, mailed, 

2 cts.; 100 copies 60 cts. 

Unity Hymns and Chorals. 253 hymns, 
66 tunes, 23 chorals and choral re- 



sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, 
J. V. Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In 
cloth, £5 cts.; per hundred $25.00 

Unity Hymns, Chorals and Respon- 
sive Readings, bound together ; cloth, 
50 cts.; per dozen, $5.00; per hundred 40.00 

Hymns and Tunes — (from A. U. A. 
Hymn and Tune Book). Fifty pages 
in paper covers, furnished free by Amer- 
' ican Unitarian Association. Boston. 

Responsive Readings compiled by T. 
B. Forbush, 35 cts. each. 

VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 

Unitarian Affirmations : Seven Discourses given in 

Washington by Unitarian Ministers $ .50 

The Faith that Makes Faithful . . . . j ™u'. Jon^"" - 5 ° 

Nature and Life Robert Collyer 1.50 

Essentials and Non- Essentials in Religion, J. F. Clarke .50 

Practical Piety J. LI. Jones .30 

Belief in God M. J. Savage 1.00 

My Creed M. J. Savage 1.00 

Every Day Religion J. F. Clarke 1.50 

Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, James Martineau 1.50 

A Daring Faith and Other Sermons, J. W. Chadwick 1.00 

The Faith of Reason J. W. Chadwick 1.00 

The Disciples' Pulpit (Annual Series).. J. F. Clarke .50 

Single sermons, 5 cts. 

Mr. Chadwick's Sermons (Annual Series) .50 

Single sermons, 6 cts. 
Unity Pulpit (Annual Series, by M. J. Savage) about 

forty sermons 1.50 

Single sermons, 5 cts. 

Endeavors after the Christian Life 

Views of Religion Theodore Parker 1.00 

James Martineau 1.25 

Works of William E. Channing, D. D., including 

"The Perfect Life. 1 ' One volume edition, 

1000 pages 1. 00 

POEMS AND SCRIPTURES, OLD AND NEW. 

Quiet Hours, I. and II. Series M. W. T. 

Sunshine in the Soul, I. and II. Series M. W. T. 

Thought of God W. C. G. & F. L. H. 

Scriptures, Old and New Reprinted from Unity. 

Aspirations of the World Mrs. L. M. Child. 

The Way of Life Compiled by F. L. Hosmer. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will A series of meditations, by 

James H. West, 50 cts. 

THE HOME. 



Some Real Fairies. 

" I don't like to read fairy stories; it makes me wish so 
much that there really were fairies." 

" Wouldn't it be nice if there only were ! M 

" Oh ! Then we could have everything we wanted ! Dresses, 
and candy, and gold rings, and books, and houses, and — " 

"Beautiful dolls with elegant clothes," added Amy, raptur- 
ously, whose soul delighted in fine fabrics, but found its chief 
expression for that delight through the latent spark of mother- 
hood which dwelt in the heart of the little woman. Many an 
older mother has nourished her own fondness in like manner, 
when the object of her devotion was not stuffed with sawdust, 
but with much more pervertible material. 

"But Cousin Addie says there isn't any such thing as 
fairies living up in the clouds or in flowers, talking to children 
and giving them things," said Marion, conclusively, "and 
Cousin Addie ought to know, for she went to Europe with her 
father and mother, and so has seen a great deal of the world." 
Cousin Addie was twelve years old. The reflection conse- 
quent upon the last remark drew a deep sigh from the 
speaker, as a picture of how much more Cousin Addie had to 
make her happy than she herself had, came into her mind. 
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That was her way of looking at it. The things we have not 
are just the ones we are sure will make us happy. 

I was sitting by the sunny south window sewing ; the chil- 
dren were in the next room, but now came to their table near 
me. 

"What is it about fairies and Cousin Addie? " I asked, as I 
recalled the listless face of the little cousin who had visited 
us a few weeks ago. 

"Nothing, Aunty, — much, only she says there isn't any." 

"No fairies?" 

"None, really; all these nice stories are just made up to 
please little children, who are silly enough to believe them. 
I don't believe them, I'm sure! " Marion declared with a 
sage air. Amy could not quite give it up yet, and, not being 
afraid of my thinking her silly, said : 

" But why should there be such nice stories about them, if 
there isn't anything at all like them, Auntie? " 

" Now you are coming to the question, little Amy. What 
is your idea of a fairy? " 

" Oh, they are very, very little, — at least the stories make 
us think so," Marion hastily replied, getting interested. 
"Yes, and good and kind and beautiful," added Amy slowly, 
picking up a blossom which had dropped from a pot of nas- 
turtiums in the window, and petting it gently. " They love 
us, and like to make us happy." 

" But there are bad fairies, too, — in the books; they are 
not all good and loving," put in Marion, quickly guarding 
herself against the unconscious assumption of their existence, 
which had slipped into Amy's share of the description. 

" I don't remember any bad ones," murmured Amy, smil- 
ing to her flower, while she rolled the petals over to look 
like a bonnet, as if she were forgetting to care whether there 
were fairies or not. 

"Neither of you has said how you imagine fairies look, — 
what sort of forms they take." 

" I always used to think they were little atoms of creatures, 
just like ourselves." Marion generally answered a question 
while Amy was thinking about it. 

"I thought so, too," said Amy, "but I like to play the 
flowers are fairies. When I was sick, and had begun to get 
better, you used to put a fresh flower on my pillow every 
morning, and I played at first that a fairy lived in it; so I 
talked to it and loved it. Then pretty soon I begun to for- 
get about the fairy, and talk to my flower itself. The pansies 
had such funny faces, it was easy to talk to them; when you 
gave me an arbutilon I could ring the bell for school, or for 
church, or for a fire, and play all sorts of things were happen- 
ing." 

"You turned the flowers themselves into fairies by fasten- 
ing your love upon them, and then letting them play freely 
with your imagination. Probably that's the way all the fairy 
stories started. We can have plenty of fairies that way, in 
all the beautiful things Nature gives us to do this with. I 
like to trace figures in the clouds. You can outline whole 
cities there sometimes, — perhaps that's the safest kind of 
' castles in the air'." 

" Papa says he likes to find pictures in a grate full of glow- 
ing coals, like this." And Marion threw herself on the rug 
to try and get acquainted with a new set of fairies; for, with 
the present light on the subject, she almost began to believe 
she could even manufacture her own fairies, and it was de- 
cidedly pleasant to feel her faith in them being restored to her. 

" These are a kind of fairies that take visible shapes to your 
eyes, although they are not little beings like ourselves. You 
can see the figures in the clouds, in the bright coals ; you 
can hold the flower in your hand, — can touch, handle it, and 
smell its fragrance. Then these shapes reflect back into your 
inner life, to awaken and minister to you through your 
thought or imagination. I believe the flower on Amy's pil- 
low did more to help her get well than the doctor's medi- 
cine." Marion's fairies in the bright coals not appearing as 
promptly as she had counted on, she rose to the question 
anew. 

"But that's so different from the book-fairies ! They sit 



in the flowers and drink dew, and when anybody picks the 
flower they tell them some secret, and then fly away." 

" Does it seem any less fairy-like or mysterious because it 
was only a familiar flower that helped quicken Amy into new 
life, instead of a wee bit of a creature with a s'lver crown and 
wand, a filmy dress and starry eyes? I think it is more won- 
derful and beautiful. At first she played there was a fairy in 
the flower ; but as soon as she got the secret and found that 
after all it was the blessed blossom she was talking to, the 
fairy flew aw \y , and she loved the flower for itself. The fairy- 
thought had brought her nearer to the flower, it is true ; for 
all the myths and fairy-lore do bring us closer to the heart of 
the source from which they spring, — from which they ' drink 
their dew' — and if when they have whispered their secret 
they fly away, we are dullards, indeed, if we persist in bemoan- 
ing the fairy when she has left us the flower 1 We had much 
better bestir ourselves to understand the secret she whispered, 
and work it out for ourselves. If we are not willing to do 
this, but push too greedily for another flower, expecting to 
find another fairy and be told the secret over again without 
trying to understand it for ourselves, we miss the blessing. 
If the fairy does not fly away, the real * comforter will not 
come." ' Both the girls looked up with a sudden new light in 
their faces and came close to me, eyeing me earnestly as they 
recognized the quotation from their lesson of last Sunday, 
while their hearts felt out the connecting link. 

" This is where we grown folks get our fairy gifts, — from 
all the beautiful things that God has given in the world around 
us, and in the new life that these things awaken within us, if 
we use their secrets wisely, working them out, as much as we 
can, for ourselves. There is our bit of a canary bird trying to 
put in his opinion on the subject." 

"Then you think everything that is beautiful and teaches 
us to love God better is like a fairy to us? " queried Marion. 

" That is what my fairies -are, and I ought not to let you 
think it is only the beautiful things that help us ; for the un- 
lovely, the painful, and most bitterly distasteful things have 
often opened the most wonderful and beautiful secrets to me. 
I believe everything is a messenger from God if we will but 
take the secret from the fairy and use it, instead of fearing 
when the painful things come, that they are from — never mind 
who, — and so try to shrink them." 

" Why, then the world is just full of fairies ! " cried Ma- 
rion, clapping her hands, " instead of there being none I" 

" Fairyland really here," thought Amy, halt aloud and 
half to herself, as if she were not wholly sure that she found 
any more happiness out of it than she had before, the ratio 
of things having in truth not changed much for her. 

Marion felt as if a part of her real self had been restored 

• to her, and the energy of her spirits must have a vent. She 

flew to the closet where hung the jackets and hoods, and, 

jumping into her overshoes in a jiffy, stirred up the quiet soul 

of her sister with a rousing, 

"Put on your duds, little one, and come out for a snow- 
balling!" 

It was like a war-whoop in an Indian camp, for just at the 
same moment three neighboring playmates knocked at the 
back door, and immediately there burst in upon us such a 
chattering and laughing and bouncing about, that fairyland was 
transformed into Babel until the merry hearts and lively bodies 
were fairly gone. And then it was only transferred from the 
fireside within to the snow-drifts without, while I at my 
window must needs drop my sewing sometimes for a good 
laugh with the snow-ballers, when, at some special feat, they 
claimed the applause of their audience of one. e. t. l. 

If You Would be Happy.— 

Keep your temper. 
Gain a little knowledge every day. 
Make few promises, and speak the truth. 
Give full measure and weigh with a just balance. 
Consent to common custom, but not to common folly. 
Be .cautious of believing ill, but more cautious of report- 
ing it. — Good Housekeeping. 
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notes From the field. 



Princeton, 111. — Dr. Thomas has been 
raising a tempest in this town. He spoke some 
weeks ago under the auspices of the Sunday Cir- 
cle, in the largest hall in town. He spoke on the 
religious issues of the day, and greatly roused 
the opposition of the existing churches, and they 
have been holding union meetings, answering the 
Doctor over their pulpits and through the press. 
The Bureau County Ttibune thus contrasts 
and characterizes the two disputants and their 
arguments : " The one was calm, placid and per- 
suasive. The other was eager, determined and 
authoritative. The one unfolded a faith which, as 
he voiced it, came to waiting ears like the music 
of sweet bells rung afar off; came to waiting 
hearts like gentle showers to tilled fields ; came as 
the balmy breath of spring to the thinly clad ; 
came as the gentle warmth of the rising May sun, 
which floods the brown earth with glorious light, 
kisses her into radiant smiles and quickens her 
dormant energies into such vigorous life that in 
the wealth of her joy and gratitude she arrays her- 
self like a bride for the nuptials, clothes herself 
with brightest verdure and adorns her bosom with 
perfumed blossoms whose sweet odor is even like 
unto the sanctity of the Most High ; while Nature's 
children, the sweet songs'.ers of the wood, warble 
the glad songs God Himself taught them ; and 
beauteous Nature, with laughing bsook and swell- 
ing buds, and the voices of her myriad creatures 
tuned to joy, proclaims the loving reign of a be- 
nign, unchanging and unchangeable God, whose 
surpassing power, majesty and glory all the writers 
of Scripture and the fathers of the church knew 
not of, nor conceived of, more than could he, who 
imprisoned from childhood, could conceive of 
earth from the bare hillside which he daily gazed 
at through one small window. The other de- 
fended a faith. He represented not only Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, but particularly in his own per- 
son a peculiar faith. And there was something 
in the manner, something in the method, 
something about it all — possibly a heat begot 
of zeal — which carried to many a suggestion 
of a nearly spent wave from that hot place 
which they of the faith would not have cooled, — a 
faith which, to unfold to millions of sensitive hu- 
man hearts and yearning human souls, is like 
casting a yet darker shadow upon the blackness of 
a starless night. It comes with no smile of greet- 
ing, has no song of joy, no caressing hand for the 
aching brow, no soothing word for the bleeding 
heart, no tidings of cheer for the despairing soul 
— it but opens the door from your dungeon to the 
gibbet" Let the good Doctor's missionary work 
go on I 



OhioagO.— Rev. Francis Tiffany, author of 
'Bird-Bolts," and known among many as "a 
friend of those who would live in the spirit," en- 
livened Unity office with his welcome presence 
on Friday last He was en route to the east from 
Minneapolis, where he has been lecturing on art, 
tobogganing and defying the thermometer at 42 ° 
below zero. Unity will always give Mr. Tiffany 
hearty welcome to the west. 

— At the Union Teachers' Meeting, Monday 
noon, Mr. Jones was leader. He said that a 
tabular statement, like a table of contents, made 
of the last chapters of Luke treated in our lessons, 
or of any chapters, will show how the gospels 
came to be — the matter is so fine, but the connec- 
tion so loose. Asa mere biography, the book 
could hardly be worse done, the arrangement more 
disorderly or disjointed. But if we regard it as 
a final deposit of floating material sifted through 
tradition of forty years, and colored all the time 
by the local conditions, then we should expect it 
to be just what it is. All the matter is pertinent. 
For example, the miracles seem no longer either 
credibilities or intrusions, but legitimate portions 
of the narrative, to be expected from the time and 
manner of the formation of the book. Then we 
begin to understand their meaning and value. 
This is the way in which we should bring them 
before the children. In this lesson, chapter xii, 
Tesus acknowledges, and faces squarely the issue 
between him and the clannish (Pharisaic) Juda- 
ism, and warns his friends that it means trouble, 
opposition, perhaps loss and suffering. As to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, Mr. Jones explained it 
as meaning an unfaithfulness to our own higher 
thoughts ; but Mr. Utter said it was a thought that 
grew, after Jesus' time, out of the anxiety of the 
disciples to have the miracles credited, and so they 
denounced it as blasphemy when any one ascribed 
the wonders to any evil power and denied them 
as works of divine goodness. 

— The Chicago Women's Unitarian Association 
met on Thursday, January 26, at the Church of 
the Messiah,the president, Mrs. E. W. Conger, in 
the chair. After the minutes of the last meeting 
had been read and approved, Mrs. J. LI. Jones 
gave her usual racy report of current religious 
events for the month. Mrs. Marean, secretary of 
the Ramabai Circle, reported the completion of 
the National Ramabai Association, in Boston, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, president. The co- 
operation of several native Hindoo gentlemen in 
India has been secured, and the prospect for the 
Ramabai school for high caste Hindoo widows 
seems most encouraging. Mrs. Caroline Brown 
spoke for The Woman's Protective Agency, and 
asked for the help and co-operation of all good 
women in the work of caring for the unprotected 
and helping the helpless. Mrs. G. F. Shears 
then read an ab'e paper on " The Wages 
of Sin," as seen from the physician's point of 
view. A spirited discussion followed, in which 
Mi-s. George F. Baitlett, Mrs. Ware, Mrs. E. 
T. Leonaid, Mrs. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. C. P 
Woolley, Mrs. E.W. Galvin and others took part. 
The association adjourned to meet on the last 
Thursday of February at the Third church. 

L. E. 
The Liberal Revival.— On Wednesday 
evening last, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones filled the 
pulpit in the church of the Redeemer (West Side 
Universalist) at the request of the pastor, and de- 
livered an earnest and telling message, of which 
we should speak fully, but that we fear our word 
might be suppressed by Unity's senior editor. The 
audience was attentive, and we could not but 
wonder if the speaker realized how splendid the 
opportunity for dissemination of liberal thought. 
For these revival audiences, strangely enough, have 
had a strong orthodox constituency, and we feel sure 
that Mr. Jones' forcible illustrations have, as it 
were, nailed some of those liberal views, so that 
they will not out of the mental tissue. G. 

Geneva, 111.— Revs. J. LI. Jones and John R. 
Effinger were present on Wednesday evening, 
February 1, at the ordination service of Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes. 



Boston, Mass.— Miss Lacy Wheelock last 
week gave, at Charming Hall, her last lesson on 
primary class Sunday-school instruction. Several 
stranger children, from the childrens' mission, 
made her illustrative class. Her mode of ex- 
plaining the parable of the sower by object teach- 
ing was original. Six boys and girls stood hold- 
ing each a flower pot. Pupil No. I filled his pot 
with good loam, but neglected to plant any good 
seed. No. 2 had good loam, and planted a peb- 
ble. No. 3 filled his pot with stones, and planted 
good seed. No. 4 had hard earth, and placed 
seeds upon the surface. No. 5 covered his earth 
and its planted seed with a thick grass sod. No. 
6 had good soil and good seed. The audience 
was fair in numbers, and appreciated Miss Whecl- 
ock's suggestion to make Sunday-school lessons, 
first distinct, second emphatic. 
—Warren Street Chapel.— Rev. Chas. I. Barnard s 
model Sunday-school and church will hold its 
fifty-second annual meeting next Sunday. 

Japan. — Rev. A. M. Knapp, the missionary 
of the American Unitarian Association, has ar- 
rived at his destination. In a letter to the Reg- 
ister he describes his voyage thither, in which be 
speaks of twenty other " sky pilots," missionaries 
like himself, going hither to preach their gospel. 
He says : " It has been reserved for your rep- 
resentative, at this relatively late date in his life, 
after travel in many lands and after varied inter- 
course with human kind, to meet here, for the first 
time, with ministers of the gospel who really be- 
lieve in the message of despair, who actually 
preach the power of death as the mightiest in the 
universe, and who in their blind veneration for 
the letter of the Scripture refuse to put their trust 
in either God or man." 

Denver, Col. — Unity church has published 
an annual containing an interesting historical 
sketch of the church, a description of the nev 
church, its present activities, and a list of the offi- 
cers and members of the parish. It is one of the 
handy tools of the modern church. It contains a 
portrait of the pastor, and a picture of the new 
building. With characteristic American shrewd- 
ness the annual is turned into financial profit, 
doubtless, by interleaving it with local advertise 
ments ; but we hope that few churches will be 
induced to follow this example. Not but thai 
this is a good way of doing it, but the other seems 
to us a better way. 



Beware of Scrofula 

Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It Is Insidious in character, 
and manifests Itself ta running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged Joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Sanaparflla 
expels all trace of scrofula from, the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

" I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured." C. E. Lovzjor, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparllla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases earned 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparllla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., Buffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood's Sar- 
saparllla, and now says: " I am entirely wefl.* 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparllla and is entirely cured." J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparllla 

• Sold by all druggists. 01; six for 0S. Hedeoelr 
by 0. L HOOD A CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, ] 



100 Doses One Dollar 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 



A* 

■ URB8 Nervous Prostratioo.NervousHead- 
m^ •che.Neuralf/ia, Nervous Weakness, 

^^^^ Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
^■^^ affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, II acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. , 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

W£U$, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietor*, 
BURLINGTON. VT. 



A Dollar Bill 

can be made for every hour's work. We will show you 
how to do it, reader. All is new, sure, light and pleas- 
ant. Both sexes, all ages. Business admits of your 
living at home. We start you freb. Any one can do 
the work. Many make much more than $1 per hour. 
No special ability or training required. Reward sure. 
All workers meet with grand, rushing business. Ad- 
dress at once, Stinson A Co., Portland, Maine. 



lOZZONI'S 



fl 

I ■ _ -^ MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^^■•^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
■ moves all pimples, freckles and decolorations. For 
H sale by all Arst-claas druggists, or mailed for SO eta. 

lOWDER. ?» 



ICOALI 



Found on nearly every quarter section 
of FREE LAND now open to settle- 
ment In vicinity of Bismarck, Dakota. 
JOood soil, water and climate. Send to 
mj "Secretary," Chamber of Commerce, 

Bismarck, D. T., for maps and information to settlers, 
manufacturers and investors. 



JUDICIOUS AM 

Advertising has always proven 
successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 

LORD a THOMAS, 




CHICAGO. 



SED6WICKSIGELWIRE FENCE. 




ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 11 a. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Feb., 17; subject, 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Art lecture, by the 
pastor, on Friday, Feb. 10; subject, Teachers of 
the Masters. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. M listed, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 10:45 A. M. 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 11 a.m.; 
subject: "To Questioners." In the evening, 
" Daniel Deronda." Monday evening, Emerson 
section of the Unity Club. A Browning section 
has been added to the Unity Club, to meet Friday 
afternoon at 4 p. m. The number is to be limited 
to fifty. Those wishing to join are requested to 
send in their names as soon as possible. Bible 
Class, Fridsy, 7:30 p. M. Choral Club, 8:30 p. m. 
Confirmation Class, Saturday, 10:30 A. M. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 10:45 *• M. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Monday, Feb. 6, 
at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will lead. 



The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
S£?°I Lot » P"k and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses. Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, <br address. 

[SEDGWICK BROS.. Richmond. Ino. 



arTLFNE 8TUDIE8 in History of Ireland, 10 cts. 
9 CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Pubs., Chicago. 



There is more experience, time and brain work 
represented in the preparation of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla than in any other medicine. It is this 
which makes Hood's Sarsaparilla peculiar. 

Hood's Household Calendar for 1888 is re- 
ceived, and, as usual, it leads in beauty and style. 
The most taking feature about it, because it is 
unique in Calendars, is that it is cut-out, as if by 
hand, and the bright, healthy face of a handsome 
young girl, with a wealth of brown hair, contrasts 
beautifully with her blue bonnet and strings. 
Every home should have Hood's Calendar for '8&; 
for it is so handsome an ornament that it makes a 
room seem more cheerful, while for convenient 
arrangement of condensed information it is not 
surpassed. Copies may be had at the druggists, or 
by sending six cents in stamps to C. I. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

An Extended Popularity.— Brown's 

Bronchial Troches have been before the pub- 
lie many years. For relieving Coughs, Colds, 
and Throat Diseases they have been proved re- 
liable. Sold only in boxes. 

The t>ECAY of the Christian Church, by 
Rev J. C. F. Grumbine, of Syracuse, is character- 
ized by the New York World as a powerful ser- 
mon. It criticises the failure of the church to 
grapple with social problems, and offers some 
practical suggestions. Price, by mail to any 
address, 15 cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 

For Rickets, Marasmus, and all Wast- 
ing Disorders of Children. 
Scotfs Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with Hypopkosphites, is unequaled. The rapidi- 
ty with which children gain flesh and strength 
upon it is very wonderful. " I have used Scott's 
Emulsion in cases of Rickets and Marasmus of 
long standing. In every case the improvement 
was marked."— J. M. Main, M. D., New York. 



BOOKS RBCKIVKD. 

All books sent for notice by publisher* will be 
promptly acknowUilged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice mutt be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr A Co., m Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. By John 
James Piatt. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 180. Price... ........11 25 

Brooklyn Daily EagJe Almanac. Copyright, 1888, 
by Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Paper, pp. 242. 

Price 1 35 

English in the Schools. By F. C. Woodward, 
A. M. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, pp. 

25. Price .......: 25 

English in the Preparatory Schools. By Ernest 
W.Huffcut. Boston: D. C. Heath A Co. Pa- 
per, pp. 28. Price 25 

Letters, Sentences and Maxims. By Lord Chester- 
field, with a Critical Essay by C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Cloth, pp. 827. Price f. l 00 

Looking Backward. 2.U00-1887. By Edward Bel- 
lamy. Boston: Ticknor&Co. Chicago: A. U. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 470. Price 1 50 




SIO "" FREE 1 

Our new stamping outfit la free to every 
reader of this publication ; it contain* 
IOO perforated •tamping patterns 

Include* a grant variety of all rise* i 

am wanted. This outfit is a real work 
of art ; no stamping outfit ha* ever 
been offered heretofore, on which 
anything like to much artiatie abili- 
ty was brought to bear. With each 

outfit i* A BOX of BEST 8TAMPISO POW 

Dsa, Pad, avd Book of Ivstbuo- 
Ttovs, giring full directions for stamp- 
ing, tells how to make the powder at _ 
stamping pailnt, contains Instructions 
for Xustre, Kensington 1 " 
Hand painting;, tells colors to 
In paintings-red. white, blue, yellow, pink and other Sowers; also 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the equal of the above would coat SIO. Although it to free. 
yet mis Is the Regal Queen of Stamping Oat Ate and 
on every band is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very mach su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for SI «ach and upwards. By having 000,000 of these 
outfits made for us, during the dun season, we get them at first cost ; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at coat, that his help 
might be kept st work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and In every way desirable outfit ever pot before the public 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 long columns, 
regular prlee 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best general agricultural, housekeeping and family Journal In 
America; it Is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; Its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing o n u er s of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, tor youth; aviso, lor those 
or all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 

large pages. " * * . — -* 

shine Is kno 

The best writers 



84 long columns, regular price 76 cents a year. Bun- 
wn favorably as the best youth's monthly in America, 
Iters for youth, In the world, are its regular contributors ; 



It hi now quoted all over the world aa standing at the head. Bott* 
papers are splendidly illustrated by the beet artists. We will take 
80d,000 trial wear subscribers at a price which gives us but a 
moderate portion of the cost. 

BPMsniBB ■ Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
Pnrr I Sf *■• P^P*" wUI «*«*ve free by mail>our new 

* ■■— — ■ IOO pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
^^— ■^^ scrlprJons will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and 1 outfit, 89 cents; S subscrip- 
tions and £ outfits. If sent st one time, &o cents; 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits. If sent at one time. Si. For 6 1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less, send 1-cent postage stamps. Better at once get 
three friends to join you, at 25 cents each ; yon can do It In a few 
minutes and they will thank you: papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, It proves the rule that a 
verv large proportion of all who read either paper for a year, want 
It thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 76 eeuts a 

year ; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 
FIIPP ■ The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 

rntfc I £***£! • R « , ¥ al <*«««» of Stooiplng; 

* ■■— — ■ Ontfltsh-the best ever known— is entirely free. 
. _ _ 1« *• *»»• greatest and bes$ offer ever made to the 

FibBe, I^arfge sizes of patterns —every stse thai can be desired 
Included; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the moat 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns ; space is Boo valuable to admit of naming all : 1 Pop- 

«bs for Scarf. 7 1-8 Inch t 8 Tidy design, 7 1-8 Inch; 3 Splendid 
nael design, 8 inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 Inch ; 6 Pond Lille* : 6 Pan- 
aies; 7 Mos* Rose Buds: 8Tube Roses; 9Wheat;10Oak Leaves; 11 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 18 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird ; 16 Strawber- 
ries, 16 Owl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 80 Cal la 
Lily; 81 Anchor; 82 Morning Oloriea; 83 Japanese Ulles; 84 Rabbit: 
86 Bunch Forget-me-nots; 86 Fuchsias; 87 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 8j> 
Clown's Head j30 Oat's Head, 10 other splendid patterns are In- 
cluded In this Regal Cgneen of stamping ourflts-in all IOO 
patterns. 8afe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider children*' and ladies' clothing In the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
Indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc., and the Rook of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for Homb 
and Ladibs than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise ; no home should be with out It. The beauti- 
ful designs of this Rsoal Qubek of outfit* abb all the Raob 
wherever seen; when ever one or two reach a locality their fams 
spread*, snd msny Trial Ybab subscriptions usually follow. Many 
who have paid from SI to SO for outfit* and were satisfied until 
they saw our design*, have secured oar outfit and laid aside for- 
ever the others, those who subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several times the trifling coat of a trial year subscription, 
and the majority will make up to us the losa, that this year we Incur, 
through such a low price, by 'continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit to low 
enough. The money will gladly be refunded to any one who to not 
tally satisfied. Address. 

QSOBOJB STINSON 4 CO, BOX 3S0 PobtlaJTD, MAOr*. 




Dress Stays 



Made in three styles. 
cJotn And satin corered. FOr sale ereryirtsareT 
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Its superior excellence proven in million! of 
homes for more than a quarterof a century. It ie 
need by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 

CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS' 8 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Pull of originality and common sense. "— Boston 
Qatttte." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.' 1 — Woman' $ Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Tzmplbton in Hartford Oourant. 

"The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggeetiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading Its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.»; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR A CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



1869. TvMtictk Year. 1888. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 

Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAHL, KDITOR. 
Every number of the MaHurAOTURSB ahd Build bb 
consists of 82 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for t he home 
and shop, go to make the MaNurACTURSB ahd 
Builder in valuable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 

No practical man should be without it. 

HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription Price. $1.60 per Year. Free specimen 

copy mailed on application. Every Newsdealer has 

it. Agents wanted in every city ana town. Address, 

HENRI GERARD, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 1001. 88 Nassau St., New York. 



$1,000 REWARD! 

We ofier 11000.00 Reward for a coojrh or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
not be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 
Bronchial Wafers. Sample free. Address 

•TONS MEDICINE CO., Qalncy, 111. 



OUR BEST WORDS. 

Szmi-Moxthlt (Vol. IX. begins Jan. 1, 1888). 

MOTTO: Inessential*! Unity; in non-essentials, 
Liberty ; in all things, Charity. 

A Unitarian or Free Christian 

Missionary Papkrs for All Clabsbs. 

While this paper Stands for fair play to all sects, 

Sarties and persons who honestly seek to speak the 
ruth " with malice toward none and charity for all," 
it nevertheless earnestly advocates the simple, pure 
and progressive 

RELIGION OF JB8US CHRIST, 

independent of so-called "orthodox" creeds, and 

WITH NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. 

It would gladly help in the glorious endeavor 

"To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man." 

It seeks to give 

THE BEST, BRIEFLY UNO TO THE POINT 

It has an 

ABLB CORPS OP CONTRIBUTORS. 

Single copy, one year, $ 1.00 

One hundred (100) copies to one address 60.00 

ET-'AGENTS WANTED. Sample copies free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, Hlinois. 



For 1888. 



Fourth Year. 



QUERIES. 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OP 

LITERARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC, AND GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
[OF THE DAY. 



Each number contains Literary and His- 
torical Articles, Readings from New Books, 
Literary Gems and Poems, Historical Notes, 
Multum in Parvo, Open Congress of Notes 
and Queries, Reviews, Question Department 
of Questions and Answers on various sub- 
jects, Query Box, Recent Publications, 
Editor's Table, etc. 

TERMS, $1.00 Per Annan, In Advance. 

Seven Copies for $6.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Address ail communications to 

HOULTON, 1BMB ft CO., 

PUBLISHERS,] 
37 & 39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 



* 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bella of Pure Coppt* r and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarma, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sect Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 



A Beautiful Plush Cssktt 

of Flae Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
ing our oard8._ Send So. stampf or Lovely 



New Sample* and Outfit. N. a. CARD CO., 1 



THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editok, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

/Subscription Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, 
fine weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

Thi Woman's Tribune was founded in 1868. It baa 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make It 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will And it, as slso all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every peraon in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers ere invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

nUUDUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Trxbunn the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium . For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 
The Woman's Tbibunb and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 

T J, SAVAGE'S WORKS. 

Bluffton. A novel $1J» 

My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 19rao... 1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Small 16mo. JO 

Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait 1JO 

Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt 1J» 

Social Problems. 18mo L0> 

The Religious Life. 12mo. 1.00 

BeliefinGod. 12mo 1.00 

Beliefs about Man. ISmo L00 

Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo LOO 

The Modern Sphinx. 18mo 1.00 

Tme Morals of Evolution. 12mo 1.00 

Talks about J eeus. ISmo 1.00 

Man, Woman and Child. ISmo LOO 

Christianity the Science of Manhood. ISmo LOO 

The Religion of Evolution. ISmo 150 

Life Questions. ISmo LOO 

The Minister's Hand Book. For Christenings, 

Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth 75- 

Published by Oborgb H. Ellis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street^ 
Chicago. 

LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 

A Novel. By Crlia Parker Woollky. 
1 vol., i2mo. $ 1. 50. 

" It is not only entertaining, bat interesting from the 
highest point of view. It crocs on from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing ijprce and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor A Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There ie, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to -day, —an interpretatios 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. It is, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse* 
raent only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterisation 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character- painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the resective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion."— Ncra 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by Charuks H. 
Kerk A Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 

The reception of this book among both writers and buyers continues to be most favorable. We give this week by per- 
mission an extract from a letter to the author of the book, Dr. C. T. Stockwell, by Mr. George S. Merriam : " I am sincerely 
glad you have written and published the book. It seems to me a remarkably lucid exposition of a very rich and various fine 
of thought. I found the perusal to be very invigorating to the mind, very fertile in suggestion, and carrying in its whole 
impression, a strong appeal to one's best sense of reality. The thoughts are very clearly expressed ; the style is'direct, and fit 
to the subject; the temper is reverent and religious, and the arguments very suggestive. You have not. claimed for tjiem a 
high demonstrative force — nor do I believe the idea of immortality admits of such — but in the line of analogy, possibility; 
suggestion, your views seem to me to carry much weight. It is a striking manifestation of a new approach to the old problems;? 
and I think it is in an unusual degree helpful and stimulating. One of the features I like most is the insistence on the im- 
mortal quality— not a mere continuance, but a noble stage, to be entered upon even here." 

The price of this book is one dollar. We regard it as worth the money, and have no intention of making any. 
reduction. 

But we are anxious to add a thousand names to the subscription list of Unity before March 1, the beginning of a new 
volume, and therefore we wish to offer our friends a sufficient inducement to. help us bring this about. 

It has been urged on us that a dollar offer is the most attractive to those who order by mail, on account of the conven- 
ience of slipping a dollar bill into a letter instead of taking the trouble to procure a bank draft or postal order. We shall 
be glad to test this theory, and therefore make the following offer : 

Send us one dollar, with the name of a new subscriber to Unity for eight months, and we will send a copy of "The Evo- 
lution of Immortality," free by mail. If you can induce a friend to subscribe, the book will cost you nothing. If not, 
you can get the book at the regular price, and make some one a present of Unity without further outlay. •--•*' 

This advertisement will meet the eyes of some who are not subscribers. If any such will send one dollar with his own 
subscription for eight months, we will send the book as before described. • ~ 

The foregoing offer applies only to new subscriptions, not to renewals. But if any subscriber not in arrears will send us 
his renewal for a year with $1.50, and 50 cents additional, or $2.00 in all, we will send a copy of the book. 

These offers hold good until March 1. r 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

"*" 175* Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 



He is a poor advocate of Christianity who seeks to advance 
its interest by obliterating moral distinctions and ignoring or 
apologizing for unscrupulous standards. 

A correspondent asks us to explain our meaning of the 
word " supernaturalism." Far removed from our thought is 
that which seeks to resolve all the phenomena of life to the 
terms of matter. We believe in the sovereignty of law in 
spirit as in physics, and find no room for miracle in the sense 
of interference with the methods of God, the uniformity of law. 
" Out of the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old." 

It tells the secret of a life, this "sentence" which shall 
follow/and we pass it on to spring up like seed in other " ex- 
pense-books" and albums and Bibles and memories and lives, 
and perhaps in some society somewhere that will adopt it as 
their motto and call themselves the " Postponers." But it must 
be a secret society. The letter that brought it said, " This 
sentence was written in dear Aunt Hannah's expense-book, 
and her sister sends it to you with her love : 

To postpone my own pleasure to others' convenience, 

My own convenience to others 1 comfort, 

My own comfort to others' want, 

And my own want to others' extreme need. 

A venerable subscriber of Unity kindly writes us this 
week that he must drop Unity in order to avoid " men- 
tal disturbance." "Not because," he says, "I find fault 
with its theology based on its broad Christian foundation — 
I am a Unitarian in its most liberal sense — but because 
it coquettes with the isms of the day, — questions of social- 
ism, woman's suffrage, taxation and so forth." We are 
very sorry to part company with any kindly, old-time 
reader, but we are ready to plead guilty, not of coquetting, but 
of directly, honestly courting such an acquaintance with the 
isms of the day as will enable us in some poor fashion to 
contribute our mite towards solving the problems of the day. 
We have no social panacea to offer and no hobby to ride, but 
we do believe profoundly that there are wrongs yet to right, 
and that this last quarter of the 19th century is " about the 
Father's business " when it is wrestling with these wrongs 
and groping for these rights. In social and political matters, 
as in theological and religious matters, we believe the open 
position, the forward look, the unbarred gate to be the true 
one. • 

Two new tracts are ready in the Unity Short Tract 
series. No. 18 is the " Ministry of Sorrow," by Rev. Joseph 
May, of Philadelphia, — a sermon printed in the Unitarian 
a few months ago. In that form it attracted the attention of 
one of the earnest Post-Office Mission workers at the east, and 
by her request and help it enters our band of pamphlet mes- 
sengers. She wrote, " Before moving in the matter, I tested 
the worth of the sermon by sending it to two friends. I was 
sure it would go to the hearts of those who have accepted sor- 
row, but it is those who rebel for whom I have the most 
solicitude, those who have never dreamed that sorrow has 
a * ministry.' One of the two to whom I sent it wrote, ' It is 
truly the best I have ever seen, and should be kept near, and 
read often to help to keep one aright.' " The other new tract, 
No. 19, is the sermon lately printed in Unity by John C. 
Learned, on " Religion not Theology." It is really a word 



concerning revivals, and will be useful in neighborhoods that 
in "getting religion " are forgetting reason and charity and 
moral discernment. The price of each tract is one cent ; 60 
cents per hundred copies. 

Mr. Salter spoke last Sunday at the Grand Opera House, 
in this city, on the evils of child labor. Of this iniquity 
across the seas, in European coal mines, or even in New 
England cotton mills, there is some vague general intelli- 
gence ; but when he brings it home to Chicago, and speaks 
of things right here among well known business houses, it 
makes us gasp and makes us ashamed of ourselves. There is 
no cla s of business men in this city who are probably making 
more rapid strides to wealth and the respectable position 
which wealth brings, than the retail dry goods men ; and 
still, of these men and their business, Mr. Salter makes the 
following terrible arraignment : "Do you know the system 
of fines in the retail shops? In one of them there are sixty 
floor- walkers, whose business is not so much to detect shop- 
lifters as to maintain the system of espionage upon the em- 
ployes. A child is fined rrom 5 to 20 cents for talking, or 
laughing, or yielding a moment to the weariness and languor 
that are forever weighing the young spirit down ; and it has 
even been stated that the floor- walkers are expected to impose 
fines sufficient to make up the amount of their weekly sala- 
ries, so as to cost their employers nothing. A girl was fined 
for accidentally creaking a door, another was fined 50 cents 
for breaking a mirror that sold for 35 cents. These facts are 
mere illustrations of a system. Women and children are the 
victims of this espionage. You will not find that fines are 
imposed upon men. Why not ? Why are strong men ex- 
empt from this persecution ? Because they will not stand it. 
The system is really a mere money-making device to wring a 
few perinies from those who are too weak to resist. ' ' 

A correspondent of the Register is much alarmed lest the 
Unity Clubs, devoted as they are to sincere study and to the 
finding of fellowship on the high grounds of human thought 
and feeling, as expressed in the noblest outcome of the human 
soul, as found in literature, art, science, history and religion, 
should kill Unitarian churches. Over every church thus de- 
ceased let it be written, " Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord." They are better in their graves than above ground. 
Alas, for the spiritual life that is afraid of the product of the 
spirit ! This correspondent instances in proof of this suicidal 
theory the case of " a young man of high ability and of noble 
consecration who has been repelled from our ministry and led 
to accept a settlement in the orthodox body, largely because 
one of our ministers told him in all seriousness that skill in 
the management ot reading clubs was essential to the work of 
our ministry." [The italics are ours.] We snspect that 
young man has gone to the right place. We have known a 
great many ministers who have concluded to remain in ortho- 
dox harness upon being told that, other things being equal, 
the salary of a Unitarian minister was less and the opportunity 
of work more precarious. Only those who find a sublime 
necessity laid upon their souls to present the problems of life, 
death and eternity, the thought of God, man and duty to their 
fellow- beings in a way and from a stand -point that no honest 
soul can in an orthodox pulpit, will find a congenial place 
among Unitarian workers. The difference between the Uni- 
tarian position and that of the orthodox is not a difference 
concerning bands and buttons, but a difference fundamental 
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and soul-searching, — a difference that makes a difference of 
methods a joyous necessity, a splendid life- forming and heart- 
warming privilege. 

We never saw a portrait of Jesus which embodied what we 
conceive him to be, as the Gospels portray him. In the great 
painting of Muncacksy, which Mr. Wanamaker purchased for 
£125,000, the face of Christ is that of a fanatic. But look at 
the image the Gospels give us of him. He was not as John, 
an ascetic, but came eating and drinking, was often at the 
feast, and took part in the social festivities. He was, more- 
over, capable of a great anger, taking a whip of cords, and 
driving the money-changers out of the temple. His u I say 
unto you" shows a strong, positive nature, yet Christ is 
painted with attenuated form, womanly face, with ethereal, 
unearthly look. But as he is seen in all the Gospels, there is 
something strong, rugged, even brusque about him. We 
would paint him broad of brow, broad of breast, large of hand, 
— a granite pillar covered with roses. To us in his personality 
he seems born to command, strong of intellect, large in moral 
genius — a being of kingly power, but who used all that power 
for mothering and serving. Born to rule, he walked this 
earth with kingly tread, yet never crushed a" flower or a pool 
human heart.' ' So we look upon him who is called the gen- 
tle Nazarene as large natured, of wondrous enthusiasm, a 
magnificent physique, and a voice like the music of the sea. 

, J. G. T. 

The Study of Art. 

Prof. W. T. Harris, who interested so large a constituency 
at the Dante School, held in this city during holiday week, 
has been engaged to give a course of five lectures or interpre- 
tations of art on consecutive Monday evenings, beginning 
February 20. Among the pictures to be interpreted are the 
Madonnas of Holbein, Raphael's Transfiguration, Angelo's 
Last Judgment, Da Vinci's Last Supper, as well as the master- 
pieces of sculpture by Angelo and others. Simultaneously 
with the course here, he is to give the same lectures at Indian- 
apolis, Terre Haute and St. Louis. This is a tempting and 
much-neglected field for the missionary of culture. Art as 
an accomplishment, a decoration to wealth and leisurely 
lives, sooner or later ends in mental debility and affectation, the 
legitimate fruit of which is the enervating bric-a-brac craze 
and the Oscar Wildeish languor. Art is intimately related 
with Ihe highest intellectual life of the race, and cannot be 
understood except by those touched by intellectual and moral 
seriousness. Hunt, the artist of whom America is justly proud, 
said that Michael Angelo was so great that the subsequent 
generation have furnished no man large enough to interpret 
him. To understand any great work of art requires far more 
scientific acquaintance with the antecedents and the environ- 
ment that produced it than is necessary to the understanding 
of a great battle ; and the picture in turn is a much profounder 
interpretation of the age that produced it than is the military 
campaign. The genius of might belongs to the coarser and 
cruder side of human nature ; but the genius of beauty is relat- 
ed to the most subtle and lofty elements of the soul. When our 
schools will make our children as conversant with the names 
of great artists and their masterpieces, in all ages, as they now 
are with the names of generals and their great battles, they 
will make more intelligent students of history of them, and 
wiser citizens. To study art in this way implies a stalwart love 
of truth much more than some nimble finger dexterity which 
is supposed to reveal the embryonic artist. Indeed, only to 
the seeker after truth is beauty in its highest combinations 
disclosed. The great artists had great minds, and they stood 
solidly upon the earth. The students of these artists must 
needs bring along all the brains they have, and they must keep 
their feet upon the ground. We know that there is great temp- 
tation under certain philosophic predilections for the inter- 
preter of art as the interpreter of literature to read all creation, 
including John Smith's brindle cow, into every masterpiece. 
To yield to this temptation is unscientific and debilitating. 



What we want is not rhapsody, but rational appreciation ; bu 
this indulgence is not so much to be dreaded as the debilitat- 
ing removal of art and artists into the realm of luxuries — thing! 
to be enjoyed, like silks and satins, if one can afford them. 

We trust Mr. Harris's lectures will have large hearings. The) 
ought to be heard not only in the lecture room of the Art In- 
stitute, but in the Labor Union halls of Chicago, and by all 
the upper grammar grades and high school children of oui 
city ; and Mr. Harris, and not some lesser mind, is the one 
needed to carry art to those who must needs walk the labor 
paths of life. Thus would he enable those who may fail to 
realize the ideal still to idealize the real. 



Is Woman a Unit or a Fraction ? 

Social evolution has been a steady growth from the simple 
application of physical force to the subtle recognition of spirit- 
ual freedom. The word of the primitive man was "might," 
the word of the coming man must be "right." The time was, 
and perhaps still remains when brawn carried or carries regal 
authority; the hour cometh, perhaps now is, when brain wears 
or will wear the emblems of royalty. The reign of muscle is 
gradually developing into the reign of nerve. Thought is 
now the strongest force in society, and feeling is a better de- 
fense of the state than armies. Under the old regime he who 
could deal the heaviest blow became chief of the clanf Saul 
was made king because he towered head and shoulders above 
the others in the camp. Then the most warlike clan became 
the center of the nation, and the conquered became slaves to 
the conquerors. Then man wooed woman with a bludgeon. 
The husband captured his wife as he would a deer, and led her 
home as he would a horse. Once thde her unquestioned duty 
was to submit. Both law and religion merged what little in- 
dividuality she may have had as a maiden into that of her 
husband. She was lost, and became a part of the possessions 
of her liege and master. All earlier religions thus recognize 
the dependence of woman upon man. The Mormon faith of 
to-day, which shuts the gates of Paradise against all women 
who are not led hither by a man is but a religious anach- 
ronism, a curious revival of primitive thought. Our courts 
and customs are full of such reminiscences; our standing army 
is a relic of the dreaded king whose prowess was a terror to 
the neighbors, whose strength was a tyranny to the citizens. 
Slowly but surely society finds the finer rhythm of the spirit, 
it grows more plastic to the rights of a soul. In this larger 
adjustment woman has steadily come forward as an individual 
character, a separate entity, a self-centered unit in the spirit- 
ual commonwealth. The growth of a state may be measured 
by the scope it grants to woman. Not because woman has 
any special charm of sanctity, but because it is a recognition 
by the state of the intangible, the immaterial forces that per- 
tain to spirit rather than to the physical and brutal forces 
that pertain to matter. History proves what the law of jus- 
tice would predict, that the most perfect home, the truest 
state and the most spiritual church are found where man and 
woman find tbeir equal counterpoise in an individuality 
equally sacred; a personality equally defined, each pos- 
sessing spiritual natures committed to the same law, bound 
by the same standard, judged by the same code. A wom- 
an can neither be a slave nor an angel in the domestic 
relations without marring them. She must be a woma*, 
standing alongside of man, shoulder to shoulder with 
him. The old ages of chivalry, around which romance 
and minstrelsy have thrown a false glamour of senti- 
mental light, were ages of coarseness and injustice, because 
men regarded woman as an elegant attachment, an angelic 
luxury. Such an estimate generally ended in treating woman 
after marriage as a slave and chattel. We discard the angel 
theory of woman, and for the same reason discard the devil 
theory of man. One is not essentially white, neither is the 
other essentially black. Women's hands have been capable of 
all the crimes that masculine cupidity has perpetrated, and 
on the other hand masculine feet have climbed all the heights 
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of saintliness that woman's spirit has ever graced. Men and 
women are compounded of the same clay, beset with the same 
limitations and endowed with the same possibilities, and the 
highest domestic felicity is found in a frank recognition of 
these facts. 

Wnat is true of the home is true of the state. The state 
that rests upon the bayonet is either dead or dying ; the state 
resting upon the brain and conscience of" the individual has 
come or is coming in its stead. The state that existed for 
the governing is well-nigh gone out of the world. Monarchy 
is but a trinket of state-craft ; the realm no longer belongs to 
the king or the queen, but the king or the queen belong to the 
realm. Government exists for the governed now. " No taxa r 
tion without representation " carries with it a far-reaching 
logic. Wherever there is intelligence, wherever there is con- 
science, wherever there is the power to direct labor or to con- 
serve the results of labor, there exists, in justice, a factor of 
government. And these qualities nowhere run parallel to 
sex lines. Man has achieved fame in no department of life 
which woman has not by this time penetrated. Even the 
battle-field has its Boadicea, its Joan of Arc, and its Mother 
Bickerdyke. John Howard is balanced with Dorothea Dix 
and Clara Barton. Herschel, the great astronomer, found 
that his sister Caroline could sweep the skies with a telescope 
as she would the floor with a broom, and pick up as many 
new stars in an evening as he could. In the field of political 
economy, Harriet Martineau taught as men could not, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Frances Willard have pierced 
public sins and aroused public conscience, developed 
the consciousness of state obligations in a way that no 
man's name outshines them. We make no special claim 
for woman's sagacity, — no, not even her ethical sense. 
We do not think in the large estimate it will be found to be 
much superior to that of man. As Mrs. Poyser says, I think 
" God Almighty has made the women mostly fools to match 
the men." But in the name of justice, in the interest of that 
poise of sex, the rhythm of life, in the name of religion that 
has endowed men and women with living souls, loaded each 
with equal responsibilities, we demand the right of citizen- 
ship to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, such as the law already vouch- 
safes to Jack, the drunken fisherman, of whom she has written 
so pathetically. We demand, in the name of all fairness, that 
the municipal privileges and responsibilities which the city of 
Boston gives to her coachman be granted to Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway, one of the most intelligent and munificent philanthro- 
pists residing in Boston to-day, — she who spends thousands 
upon thousands of dollars each year in educating the boys and 
girls of Boston in the traditions of their country through the 
Old South historical work; in the economies of the fireside mill, 
through her cooking school ; for the practical exigencies of 
life through her kitchen garden, industrial and manual school 
patronages. In the name of our state, and for the love of 
our beautiful country, we demand that Mary A. Livermore 
and Frances Willard be called in to help, even as we have 
called in the help of Fritz, Hans, Pat and Sambo. Our 
country needs the help of these exalted citizens, and it will 
not refuse the uplifting right to these humble novitiates from 
foreign shores. 

That country alone can resist the disintegrating forces of 
time that combines the cohesiveness, that makes a unity of 
the whole to resist all the invading forces of death and disinte- 
gration ; and also that elasticity that recognizes the sanctity 
of the unit, that secures freest play to the complex forces, 
and greatest encouragement to the new ideas and diverging 
tendencies. The course of social evolution has been up 
through the tribal — the confederation — to the national life, 
that culminates in the individuation of every particular unit 
in the commonwealth. There is no poise foj the state until 
man grants to woman the privileges vouchsafed by brain that 
have been denied by brawn, and until woman is willing to 
accept her share of the serious responsibilities which now too 
exclusively rest upon the shoulders of man. 
But it is urged that the " home and not the individual is 



the unit of society." This is a sentimental fiction denied by 
history and unwarranted by science. The home itself is ob- 
literated the moment you ignore the sacred fact that it is 
made up of units whose rights are inalienable and unques- 
tionable. That the home is the unit of the state, and that 
man represents that unit, and that woman must be content to 
shine through him as a candle through a lantern, is a doctrine 
that belongs to the age of the wigwam, the traveling herd, 
the harem and the belated Mormon. The doctrine of 
modern, science, as well as the code of the modern state, to 
say nothing of the demands of spiritual religion, is that the 
unborn babe has rights which no head of the family can en- 
croach upon with impunity. The daughter has a mind and 
soul which are as sacred in the presence of the father as they 
are in the presence of God. The woman, married or un- 
married, is, or should be, the arbiter of her own conscience, 
the administrator of her own property, and the possessor of 
her own person, and every court in the land will defend her 
in these rights. In practice, the most conservative woman is 
ready to claim this right; they that are so willing that 
their husbands should hold their proxy upon election 
day do not hesitate upon a Sunday to insist upon the 
right of attending a church which the husband disap- 
proves of, and they feel aggrieved if he will not accom- 
pany them to listen to doctrines he does not believe in. We 
yield to no one in our regard for the sanctity of the home ; 
but the home is made up of man and woman, neither one of 
which finds his or her complement until the indestructible, 
globular quality of soul is recognized. After such recogni- 
tion the special functions of each will be more nobly fulfilled. 
There is no # need of building fences to keep the chickens out 
of the water. Nature will take care of her own distinctions, 
if human nature will demolish the arbitrary ones. From this 
high ground of equality the mother realizes that the safety of 
her cradle is dependent upon the purity of the executive 
mansion ; and the father sees that the nation is served by 
every pair of baby shoes he buys, and that international 
justice is closely linked with the sweetness of his own fireside. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 



To The Century Plant. 

Abide with me ! 

Let, now, the years evolve in thee 

A mighty wish to be 
Sweet influence, uplifting good, 
Left with the human brotherhood 

Eternally. 

Thou shalt, thus fraught, 

Climb heavenward like a speeding thought, 

Thine every fiber taught 
To yield itself a sacrifice 
Most joyful, when for human eyes 

A flower is wrought. 

Is this the best 

Of all the human race has guessed ? 

What stirs within my breast ? 
What whispers of a life to be, 
A future task laid by for me 

At God's behest ? 

A life I miss 

Till in the perfect flower of this 

It takes its root ; to kiss 
Self-sacrifice as pure as thine, 
And find another portion mine 

From time's abyss. 
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Is't joy or pain? 

The pangs attending growth remain ; 

A human soul which fain 
Would bear the woe that God conceives 
For noble ends, on Him believes, 

I must maintain, 

And seeks a joy 

God meant should lead it, and employ 

Its natural love ; alloy 
Of low desire God may despise, 
Hold to this high self-sacrifice, 

Yet not destroy. 

For things there be 

Harder to bear, sweeter to see 

Than this thou teachest me, 
Else would no dream have reached us here 
Of that which bound our narrow sphere, 

Infinity. 

MiNNfE Stebbins Savage. 



The Religion in It. 

Dr. McGlynn,tn his anti-poverty speeches, never tires of 
expressing his joy on account of the religion that is in the 
movement. In this he has the sympathy ot thousands, among 
them many who had been atheists, and who have had a father 
in heaven revealed to them first through " Georgeism." 
Where would one naturally have looked for the most practical 
exposition of the doctrine of" the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man? M As I read the glowing* words of an 
excommunicated Catholic priest in explanation and applica- 
tion of the Lord's prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, aud the 
Declaration of Independence, while professed liberal Chris- 
tians turn a deaf ear to his theme, this text comes to mind : 
" He came to his own, and his own received him not." But 
they will. Some of them are only looking too high on the 
mountain tops for the sunrise. 

Those of us who must believe in a good God or in none 
at all, would long ago have become atheists had not our 
trust in God's goodness far exceeded our actual knowledge. 
How glad we are to find a farther justification of this " larger 
hope " in the new land doctrine ! To be able to see that God 
is really wiser, and better than the condition of human affairs 
has made him appear to be; to know that " on earth as in 
heaven" his will may be done and his kingdom may come so 
that every child born into this earthly life may at the very gate 
of birth find conditions that make possible to it, in a full, glad 
sense, "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

I know of no more clear teaching of the doctrine of the 
equal " right of all to the use of the earth " than is found in 
the ninth chapter of Herbert Spencer's "Social Statics." 
That in itself is not Georgeism, though it is the foundation 
principle — that the ownership of the earth by individuals is 
wrong, since all have an equal right to its use. This is ad- 
mitted by many who can see no way out of the present con- 
ditions. Evidently it would never do to parcel out the land 
among any set of "present inhabitants," thus defrauding 
other generations. And then some situations are much more 
desirable, and so more valuable than others. All do not 
want land, even to build on, to say nothing of cultivating 
it. Yet there is a way of equalizing the land privilege, of 
giving each one his or her share of the common estate — our 
earth. It is no patent remedy for a disease that Mr. George 
offers. He has discovered a great wrong, a deep injustice at 
the foundation of our human relations, and he simply says, 
" Cease to do evil, and learn to do well." That is the re- 
ligion that is in it. In other words, " What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to deal justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly?" 

What gives money value to land? Take any city lot 
which has never been improved — is it not the growth and en- 
terprise of the whole population that causes its rise in value ? 



Does it make any difference in the increase whether the 
owner is lazy or industrious,* whether he is intemperate or 
not? To the public which created that rise in value, the 
" unearned increment" belongs. The man who "owns" it 
may have invested his last dollar in its purchase, like the 
" poor widow " who, a generation ago, was supposed to have 
her little all invested in a few slaves. The proclamation of 
emancipation took away the widow's slaves, giving her no 
recompense. The George theory takes no man's land from 
him, nor even requires of him restitution for the land values 
he has already drawn as rent or as increase in value from our 
common estate. It only puts an end to the taking of the 
state's natural revenue by private individuals. Let the 
man (every man and woman) keep his land if he wishes 
to, — keep it and use it and pay the public for the privi- 
lege. He cannot afford to keep it unless he does use it in 
some way, so as to get back the price of the ground rent, or 
land value tax which he will be required to put into the pub- 
lic treasury. Those who have the best situations — business 
lots, water fronts, fine views, mines or valuable wells — must 
pay for their extra privileges. Thus it will happen that the 
land value tax on a single city business lot will often exceed 
the tax on a large and valuable farm. The national Wl C. 
T. U., under competent advice, does not hesitate to promise 
a yearly rent of $35,000 for the piece of land upon which it 
proposes to build a temperance temple. Suppose that all 
these rentals went into the public treasury instead of into 
private pockets. It might cause many to work for a living 
who now live in idleness upon the labor of others ; but what 
might not that treasury do for them as a part of the public, 
and for us all? Could not the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment be met by the tax on land value alone? Think what a 
lessening of government expenses that change would make ! 

In the natural rise of land values .wherever population in- 
creases and improves, we see now, with reverent delight, a 
most beautiful provision for the increasing needs of a growing 
population. This is the natural revenue of the state, a simple 
tax on the value of land without reference to its improve- 
ments ; or ground rent from those who use the land which is 
our common inheritance. 

That is all there is of the famous land doctrine — that every 
one may use the land, but no one may own it ; that all who 
do use it shall pay for the privilege, if the land they use has 
acquired a money value because of the scarcity of that par- 
ticular kind of situation or privilege ; and the revenue from 
this source is supposed to. be so ample and so sure and safe 
that all taxes on products and improvements can be dropped; 
the state need no longer "confiscate" private property to 
make good its loss from the stealings of individuals. Land 
may no longer be considered private property ;. only that 
which is produced by labor of hand or brain is private prop- 
erty, and the public has no right to take that by taxation 
(often ruining some business or discouraging improvements 
by the tax on industry and enterprise), unless in some emer- 
gency it may need more than its natural revenue from land 
values, and so vote further contributions from us, the people. 

This change in the method of taxation is not all that Mr. 
George advocates in the way of reform; but it is the first step, 
the one without which no other reform can avail much, bat 
which, once accomplished, makes every other step far more easy 
and effectual than without it. 

The change of taxation may cause temporary hardship to 
a minority, while greatly lightening the "doom of the ma- 
jority " in this world. But all must profit by the great im- 
provement in the general welfare. Speculators will drop great 
quantities of land now held " for a rise," and much land easy 
of access, now lying idle, can be taken for homes and • shops 
and for tillage, giving work to the unemployed, and causing 
a natural rise of wages as the crowd of those who must work 
for almost nothing or starve grows less. With taxes removed 
from products and improvements, food, and clothing and 
utensils will grow cheaper. The terrible strain upon the nerves 
of those who are in the race for wealth, or clinging to the rag- 
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ged edge of poverty, liable at any time to get " out of work'* 
and slip into the abyss where an increasing number suffer in 
hopeless wretchedness — this strain will be greatly relieved, 
and rich and poor alike will have less craving for stimulants, 
more of that wholesome rest of body and mind which health 
requires. 

No one knows what the public fund from land values will 
give us, — perhaps light and heat in all our houses, free galler- 
ies and libraries and gymnasiums and baths and free trans- 
portation. Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive, the beautiful co- 
operation that may result, when we have realized the fact that 
Our Father has given our planet for the use and blessing of 
our whole human brotherhood, that here on earth his will 
may be done as it is in heaven. f. e. r. 



THE UNITY CLUB. 



The Trial and Death of Socrates. 

OUTUNE STUDIES FOR FOUR EVENINGS. 

The " Apology, * the "Crito," and the "Phaedo" are 
the three dialogues of Plato to be studied. The first purports 
to be Socrates' defense, when tried for his life on the charges 
of impiety and corrupting the youth ; the second is an account 
of his refusal tb escape from prison after sentence of death had 
been pronounced; the third is a conversation concerning 
immortality, said to have been held with his friends in the 
prison on the last day of his life. 

Each member of the class is supposed to read each dialogue 
at home before the evening spent together on it. Miss Ma- 
son's "Socrates," an admirable translation of the three dia- 
logues(the less important parts of the "Phaedo" being omitted), 
with introductions and notes, is the best and cheapest text- 
book for the class. (Charles Scribner's Sons: New York. 
Price, 50 cents.) The introductions should be carefully read, 
if no other aids are used. F. J. Church's "Trial and Death of 
Socrates" contains the same three dialogues, with the "Euthy- 
phron" (concerning "Piety ") added, and a good intro- 
ductory essay. (Macmillan & Co.: New York. $1.25.) 
Professor Jowett's is the standard English translation of Plato; 
its first volume contains the dialogues we need, each with its 
introduction and analysis. (Four volumes, $8.00. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

But to come face to face with Socrates, two other portraits 
from his own time must be studied, namely, Xenophon's 
"Memorabilia," a more authentic picture of the master than 
Plato's (read, at least, Book I., and the ctosing chapter of 
Book IV., for these concern the trial); and the " Clouds" of 
Aristophanes, the burlesque played in the theater of Athens, 
423 B. C. The latter is a very humorous caricature, which 
uses Socrates's well-known figure as type of all the derided 
philosophers and sophists of his day. Read, also, Miss Mason 's 
second book, "A Day with Socrates in Athens," containing 
parts of the "Protagoras" and "Republic," to get "one of 
the most vivid pictures which have come down to us of the 
age in which Socrates and Plato lived and taught. " 

Any good history of Greece will give the time-and-place 
frame; and any general history of philosophy, like Uberweg's 
or Lewes's will have its tribute to, and criticism of, themethod 
and the influence of Socrates. Among the most careful is 
Zeller's "Socrates and the Socratic Schools." 

Helpful essays: — Grote's "History of Greece," volume 
viii., chapter 67, defending the "Sophists;" and chapter 
68, on Socrates. The latter chapter is by all means to be 
read,. See also Grote's large work on Plato ; Blackie's " Four 
Phases of Morals," chapter 1 ; Church's introductory essay, 
already mentioned ; Stanley's " History of the Jewish 
Church," volume in., chapter 46, — picturesque and sug- 
gestive. Socrates and Jesus are compared in this chapter by 
Stanley, in the North American Review for January, 1885; 
and in the Unitarian Review, volume 11., 1874. 



The programmes that follow will be found to crowd a two- 
hours' meeting, unless the "papers" be each but ten to 
twenty minutes long; the "discussions" do little more than 
open subjects, grow interesting, and pass resolutely onwards, 
and the whole conduct of the meetings be crisp and brisk. 
A leader who will keep talk to the point, keep it moving, and 
keep it general, is almost essential ; but it is no bad plan in 
Unity Club work to train leaders to do all this by throwing 
the responsibility of doing it successfully on different mem- 
bers in turn. Where longer papers and more thorough dis- 
cussions are preferred, it would be better to omit part of the 
programmes, or make each one serve for two evenings. But 
this, if done, should be done by deliberate plan beforehand, 
not driftingly. 

FIRST EVENING — THE "APOLOGY " OF SOCRATES. 

" Athenians, I love and cherish yeu, but I shall obey the God rather 
than you." 

44 A life without cross-examination is not life at ally 

" There can no evil befall a good man, whether he be alive or dead? 

(1) Great Words. A round-the-class exercise; each one 
give from memory the noblest sentence that he finds in the 
"Apology." 

(2) Paper. " Athens in the Day of Socrates." 

The place-and-time frame. — The wonderful city in the wonderful century. 
The war of uplift. The age of Pericles, — democracy, drama, art. The 
war of ruin. Describe the city. Show pictures, if possible. 

(3) Notes and Queries. Short oral explanations of 

(a) Allusions to the Athenian Democracy ; for instance, 
the citizens as distinguished from the other residents and the 
slaves: the Assembly; the Senate ; the General Court; the 
Eleveft; the Prytaneum, etc. 

(b) The Greek Oracles. 

(4) Paper. " Greek Philosophy before Socrates, and the 
Sophists of his Day." 

The thought-name.— (a) Decay of the myths. Rise of philosophy 
with its problem of the One in the Many. How the Physicists, the Pytha- 
goreans, the Ontologists, the Atomists, severally answered that problem. 
What Socrates, the "philosopher of the market place," said to it. (b) 
Early Greek idea of education. Effect of democracy upon it. The new 
Rhetoric and Dialectics. Rise of the Sophists. What were they ? Is 
their bad repute deserved ? Socrates's relations to them : was he one of 
them, or one against them ? 

(5) Discussion. 

(a) Socrates's character, as shown by the "Apology:" 
suppose nothing were known of him but this defense, what 
qualities would we sum up as " Socrates? " Was Socrates a 
"Christian?" 

( In reading the three dialogues at home, note down pas- 
sages akin to Bible passages, for use on the fourth evening.) , 

(b) Socrates's " daemon:'' what was it, — guardian spirit, 
Quaker light, or what ? Anything like it in your^experience. 

(c) Socrates's religious Relief: was it a belief in the 
" gods," or in God, or in both ? " Was his teaching dan- 
gerous to the popular faith? (Plato's would-be banishment 
of the poets as myth-makers : see his " Republic/' Books II, 
III, X.) In our day, is there any similar distinction between 
the faith of the people and that of the " philosophers?" In 
such cases is the one faith "true," and the other faith 
"false?" 

(d) Socrates's test of wisdom, and his method of apply- 
ing the test: would he find to-day the same "conceit of 
knowledge without the reality" among the same classes? 
How would it be among our theologians ? And how would 
such a "gad-fly sent of God" to-day fare at our hands? 
What class of men would give him the best welcome? 



SECON D EVENING. — ' ' CRITO. 
44 // it not mere lining which should be valued above everything else, but 
living a good life" 
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(i.) Great Words. The "noblest sentence in the "Crito," 
around-the-class from memory exercise. 

(2.) Paper. " A Day in Athens with Socrates." 

A sketch of his life, looks and ways. Follow him round among the 
streets and shops. (See the " Memorabilia/' and Miss Mason's second 
volume named above.) 

After-talk. — Would you know him if you met him ? And 
would he nettle you or charm you ? Each one imagine his 
neighbor's pet ideas cross-questioned by the Great Examiner. 

(3.) Paper. " The Three Socrates, — Aristophanes's, Xeno- 
phon's and Plato's." 

The two described. Which is the real Socrates, — Xenophon's or Pla- 
to's? Compare the Jesus of the first three Gospels and the Jesus of 
John's Gospel. How account for such differences ? The ancient custom 
of pseudonymy; and its ethics. 

After-talk. — What is an "historic" character? A Mas- 
ter's three-fold personality, — the actual man, the disciples' 
man, the man of later reverence or obloquy. 

(4.) Paper. " The Apology of Xanthippe." 

"As curst and shrewd as Socrates's Xanthippe," — says Shakespeare; 
but give her side of the matter : Imagine Socrates at home. 

(5.) Discussion. Some one introduce it with a word about 
the Greek Citizen's relation to his State. Then — 

(a) What does " Higher Law " meam? Its relation to the 
State's Law ? If they conflict, which should the individual 
obey ? Is the State right in enforcing its law ? How, usu- 
ally, are bad laws made better ? 

(0) Was Socrates right, in the "Apology," in refusing to 
obey the Athenian people? Was he right, in the " Crito " 
question, in refusing to disobey the laws? Were the two 
refusals consistent with each other? Was the verdict of 
the Court just or unjust ? How would you have voted ? 

Compare American fugitive-slave laws ; English marriage laws ; laws 
against freedom of speech, press, religion ; anti-anarchist laws. w. c. g. 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



A new window has just been erected in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, in honor of the Queen's jubilee, for which 
Browning wrote the following verse : 

" Fifty years' flight ! " Wherein should he rejoice 

Who hailed their birth, who as they die decays ? 
This — England echoes his attesting voice : — 

Wondrous and well — Thanks, Ancient Thou of days." 

This suggests certain other lines of this poet, not included 
in the otherwise excellent and beautiful American edition of 
Robert Browning's poems recently published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin House, of Boston. We print below the omitted 
lines with the suggestion that those possessing the above 
named " complete edition," shbuld make it still more com- 
plete by pasting in it these omitted lines. Perhaps some 
of our Browning students may miss others ; we will be glad to 
know of them. 

•• Thus I wrote in London, musing on my betters 
Poets dead and gone, and lo, the critics cried : 

* Out on such a boast !' as if I dreamed that fetters 
Binding Dante, bind up me! as if true pride — 
Were not also humble ! 
So I smiled and sighed — 

As I ope'd your book on Venice, this bright morning, 
Sweet new friend of mine ! and felt the clay or sand — 
Whatsoe'er my soil be — break, for praise or scorning 
Out in grateful fancies — weeds, but weeds expand 
Almost into flowers, held by such a kindly hand." 

This is an additional stanza to the lines, " Touch Him 
Ne'er So Lightly" written in Miss Edith Longfellow's album, 
first published in Scribner's Magazine. The following is "The 
Names:" 



"Shakespeare ! to such name's sounding, what succeeds, 
Fitly as silence ? Falter forth the spell, — 
Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, 
Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Two names there are : That which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only ; if from lips it fell, 
Echo, back thundered by earth, heaven and hell, 
Would own ! 'Thou did'st create us.' Naught impedes. 
We voice the other name, man's most of might, 
Awesomely, lovingly : let awe and love 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 
All of the issue as — below — above — 
Shakespeare's creation rises : one remove, 
Though dread, this finite from that infinite." 

This foregoing was published in 1884, in the Shake- 
spearean Show Book : 

" Only the prism's obstruction shows aright 
The secret of a sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the jewelled bow from blankest white ; 
So may a glory from defect arise : 
Only by deafness may the vexed love wreak 
Its insuppressive sense on brow and cheek, 
Only by dumbness adequately speak 
As favored mouth could never, through the eyes." 

The above was written in 1862 to a statuary group of the 
deaf and dumb children of Sir Thomas Fairbairn. 



Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of all 
Denominations, in Europe and America. Being a supplement to Schafi- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Rev. Phillip 
Schaff, D.D., LL D., and Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, pp. 271. Price, $3.00. 

This book is so well described in its title that but little 
further notice is needed. The large, double-column pages 
are printed in clear type. The names ar.e printed in a full- 
faced letter, which makes reference an easy task. The bio- 
graphical notices are generally brief, but full of facts. The 
scope of the book is comprehensive. A glance through the 
C's shows the names of George L. Cary, John W. Chadwick, 
William Henry Channing, James Freeman Clarke, Robert 
Laird Collier, Robert Collyer, M. D. Conway ; and in other 
letters, the columns are well sprinkled with names of workers 
for the liberal faith. The denominational connection of every 
person noticed is given, and generally the doctrinal prefer- 
ences are shown by brief phrases, such as, for instance, " lib- 
eral," "radical Unitarian," "Channing Unitarian/* etc 
The work will prove very useful to all interested in religion 
and religious workers. 

Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments, covering the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for 1888. By Geo. F. Pentecost, D D 
A. S. Barnes & Co.: tyew York and Chicago. 

The International Sunday-school Lessons for the first half 
of the year are upon the New Testament, the second half upon 
the Old Testament. Fifty-three lessons in all, and a com- 
mentary, amounting upon an average to four pages of closely 
printed matter by Mr. Pentecost upon each lessson is herein 
set forth. Mr. Pentecost's comments are, in the main, made 
up of the easy sort of moralizing of which the modern 
preacher can do so very much with so very little trouble. And 
yet no doubt this book will be very useful for the purpose for 
which it is intended ; it will, for the time being, make every 
Sunday-school teacher who uses it as good a preacher as Mr. 
Pentecost. The whole trouble in the matter is, that all the 
real questions of all kinds are ignored rather than discussed, 
and the time and space are used for simple preaching. 



Fortunes of the Faradays. By Amanda Douglas. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard; Chicago. A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 407. Price, $1.50, 

This is rather a fairy-like recital, showing how a refined 
and intelligent family were by a series of fortunate happen- 
ings raised from comparative poverty to a position of wealth, 
enjoying its attendant refinements and luxuries. The family 
were thus afforded an opportunity to develop and cultivate 
native talents, and were profited in various ways. The story 
ends in the good old fashioned way, happily for all, and is 
told in a cheerful manner. 
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Justice. 

A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. J. LL. JONES, AT CHICAGO, 
JANUARY 8, 1888. 

{Published by the Congregation.) 

He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?— Micah VI : 8. 

I. 

* « TO DO JUSTLY." 

What is religion ? I hope you have given this question so 
much thought as to render you dissatisfied with any stiff, con- 
cise or sectarian definition of the same. I trust that you have 
outgrown all dogmatic definitions or doctrinal tests of relig- 
ion. I hope that no one article, no thirty-nine articles, clipped 
from the proceedings of any ecclesiastical convention, can 
offer adequate answer to this besetting question of all minds. 
The word religion covers an experience so broad that no one 
race can monopolize it, nor can any one age exemplify it. 
Religion overhangs humanity as the cloud drapery of the sky 
"overhangs the earth, — now black and portentous, now lighted 
up into surpassing beauty ; now the central sun pierces its 
folds with warmth and light, and anon it is melted into a 
j<lory too dazzling for the earth-trained eye to look upon. 
Let me change the figure. Religion, as interpreted by the 
sympathies and conceptions of the noblest, looms up before 
us like one of the great mountains of the world. Its base is 
buried in grassy slopes familiar to human feet, its sides slope 
upwards through the blue haze ; its peak pierces the cloud 
that seems to rest upon its brow ; its summit is clothed with 
the solemnity of perpetual whiteness. Our feet seldom reach 
the upper heights ; our vision is too limited to discern its 
accurate outlines, our instruments are too imperfect to measure 
its dimensions, — but there the mountain stands, nevertheless, a 
solid, lasting sublime verity. Taking either figure or dis- 
pensing with both, I think religion everywhere and always 
presents to us certain universal elements, among which are the 
following : It besets the finite mind with a sense of infini- 
tude; it ever confronts the human soul with a pressing 
mystery of life, it haunts the created with a sense of the 
Creator, with the questions — Whence? and Whither? 
Equally universal, I think, with these elements is the sense 
of inharmony between the finite and the infinite. Religion 
reveals a gulf between the actual and the ideal. First it is a 
chasm of terror, — the finite dreads the infinite power, — but 
later it becomes a sweet attraction. The soul yearns for 
wings, it asks for the powers of flight that will carry it to- 
wards the divine. It longs to bridge the chasm between the 
transient and the permanent. There is a hunger for the v 
eternal. 

Again, there is a cohesive power in religion that unites heart 
to heart, and in some very forcible fashion all to God. These 
universal forces in religion come in as correctives into human 
life; they enable men and women to achieve the highest that is 
possible to them within a given time. The testimony of history 
and of experience proves, I believe, that religion deals with sub- 
stance, not shadows; realities, not forms. There is that to be 
symbolized back of all symbols. This morning I would try to 
push this search for the universal in religion a little farther, 
and see if we may not discover one abiding quality at least, — 
find something permanent amid the changes and wrecks of 
form. Rites and rituals, creeds and names change with the 
generations. What is it that ever remains? Micah from the 
prophetic hill-tops of Judea struck some of the enduring 
chords in this " harp of a thousand strings " when he sang 
" He hath shewed me, O man, what is good. And what doth 
the Eternal require of thee but to do justice, to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God." On the placid plains of 
China, beneath the scorching suns of Persia, in the shade of 
Indian palm trees #r mid the busy streets of Lontlon or Chi- 



cago this text holds because it represents the indispensable, 
universal elements of religion, — justice, love and humility. 
To-day I will concern myself with justice only. 

What is justice ? Let art answer with its symbol, a pair of 
scales. Justice is balance, poise, equilibrium. The physical 
universe is order, not confusion; cosmos, not chaos. All evo- 
lution is a movement toward a more nice adjustment of part 
to part, of force to force. Attraction and repulsion strike 
their balance among the atoms, and they become solid granite. 
The centrifugal and centripetal forces tug away at the planet ; 
both forces are obeyed — the straight line is curved and the 
planet continues its unjarring flight through space. Gravita- 
tion is that subtle poise of contending forces that permits the 
bird to flit through the air and hold all the stars in their 
courses. Emerson predicts the time when the teacher of re- 
ligion will follow these shining laws until he sees " the iden- 
tity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart.' ' There is 
that in religion that stands for the law of balances. Society 
is an adjustment of conflicting forces, and when the laws of 
trade and labor are as well understood and as obediently fol- 
lowed by men as the laws of motion, chemical affinity and 
gravitation are obeyed in matter, then men and women 
will move in their social order as rhythmically and divinely 
harmonious as the stars. Justice implies this poise, and re- 
ligion is a search for it. Take the nearest word-equivalents, — 
erect, correct, upright, downright, — and they all indicate a 
reaching after this balance; this proper relation of part to part. 
To be true is to discharge every obligation. "Ought" 
is the payment of what I owe. Duty is, the settlement of my 
dues. Justice, then, is not mere conformity to the laws of the 
United States, the laws of Moses, or any other external code, 
but it |is the conforming to the laws of the moral universe, 
which are as inexorable when defied and beautiful when obeyed 
as are the laws of the material universe* Justice is not con- 
forming to the dictates of your own conscience, but it is con- 
forming to the conscience of the universe. Justice thus un- 
derstood insists that there is a place for every individual in 
the moral universe as there is for every atom in the material 
universe, and when in its right place every individual, like 
every grain of sand, has rights which Deity himself is bound 
to respect. Justice thus interpreted, you will readily see, is a 
prophetic and not a popular requirement of religion. Men 
have hardly learned how to pronounce the word justice yet. 

This recognition of the universe as an unit, and of God as 
the uniform and persistent power of which the universe of 
matter and of mind are manifestations, is just dawning upon 
the souls of men. It is insisted upon more often by the teach- 
ers of science than the teachers of religion. Rhys-Davids, 
perhaps the greatest authority on Buddhism, says that 
Buddhism should be classed among the very latest productions of 
the human mind. In this large time view we may well say that 
justice is a recently introduced element in religion. Judaism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and all the great Bible re- 
ligions have sprung out of modern times comparatively speak- 
ing, when we think of the unnumbered thousands of years 
through which the race in its childhood has crept through un- 
lettered ignorance and unclassified thought. We can see 
readily that religion was in the world before morality, and 
that they had found word or words for God before they had 
found a word for justice. The crude thought and primitive 
feeling that belong to the childhood of the race still survive 
in our religious vocabulary and institutions ; even yet, as in 
the days of pagan Greece and Rome, the very gods men wor- 
ship are selfish, partial, changeable and unjust. Like the an- 
cient Athenians the devotees at the altars of religion confess 
themselves tired of the word justice, and they ostracize him who 
makes it the prime requirement of his life, as Aristides was os- 
tracized from Athens long ago. A life shaped by justice is even 
yet sometimes characterized in our pulpits as more dangerous 
than a life of wickedness, and " righteousness " is compared to 
"filthy rags." In the great creeds of Christendom there is 
more about the Trinity, *he Immaculate Conception, Atone- 
ment, Sacrifice, Hell and Bodily Resurrection than there is 
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about justice. Read any of them, and note how small is the 
emphasis placed upon this central word. Article XII of the 
thirty-nine articles of religion frankly states that good works, 
although pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, cannot 
put away our sins, and do endure the severity of God's pun- 
ishment. Article XIII goes still farther and urges that good 
works, arrived at in any other way than through the theologi- 
cal avenue recommended, " are not pleasant to God, neither 
do they make men meet to receive grace." And it naively 
concludes " we doubt not but they have the nature of sin." 
The pulpit themes most familiar to church-going ears are still 
those that relate themselves to problems of baptism, sacra- 
ments, church extension, and what is to become of scientists 
and infidels in the next world, rather than the ever-present, 
pressing demands of justice. The hymn books of the past 
have. had more to say of pearly gates, jasper walls, angel wings 
and the chorus of seraphim and cherubim than the claims of 
our neighbor and the demands of the Golden Rule. 

This line of thought, and the large class of facts developed 
thereby, presents itself to me this* morning, not for the pur- 
pose of theological controversy, but as illustration of the 
great law of development, without an appreciation of which 
our study of religion would end nowhere. Try to realize 
how slowly and painfully have the higher conceptions been 
evolved, how laboriously are the higher rounds of the spirit- 
ual ladder attained. I would show you the long way of the 
past, that we may better appreciate the high vantage ground 
of to-day, and the more confidently reach after the still 
higher ways of the future. I would call your attention to 
the fact that even Christianity, one of the latest and best 
ministrants of soul, has fixed the gaze of man so steadily on 
the blood-stains on Calvary that it is in danger of forgetting 
the deep injustice that set that blood flowing, that still 
wounds and crucifies the anointed right. The Christly vir- 
tues of love, honor and truth still have their Gethsemanes 
and Golgothas. I would hasten the time when righteousness, 
the great word of Hebrew prophecy, the battle-cry of the Old 
Testament, will lay aside its formal garments with which it 
has been clothed, and when it will come forth draped in the 
warm, loving, living attributes of the heart's noblest passion. 
This can not be done until we realize that justice is the con- 
stitution of the kingdom of God. It is more than the Ten 
Commandments, though they were engraved by God's own 
hand on thunder-capped Sinai. Justice is more than paying 
your debts and letting other people alone. Its demand can 
not be determined by appealing, Shylock-like, to what is 
" nominated in the bond." Mythology was the theology of 
the untutored — the poetry of untrained minds. It has grown 
out of the fertile but unenlightened heart of humanity. 
Among the deities in this Pantheon was Astraea, once the god- 
dess of Justice, who walked on earth until man fell from his 
golden estate ; then she was metamorphosed into one of the 
stars of heaven. Art has blindfolded this mute divinity. 
She has been elevated to the dome of our modern court 
houses ; but religion insists that the bandage be torn off, and 
that she preside within the court house a living intelligence, 
using all her senses. 

Justice, if it is the rightful moral relation of things, is the 
key to all our modern perplexities. It curbs my liberties so 
that they co-ordinate and not overshadow those of another. 
It will not allow us to stand in each other's way ; there is a 
place for both. This thought of justice, arrived at through 
the slow inductions of human experience, enforced by the 
careful generalizations of science, demands a readjustment of 
our thought of God ; indeed, it gives us a new idea of God. 
The gods of polytheism were querulous, — they tried to thwart 
each other's treachery with cunning. A candid study of the 
Old Testament shows up the Jehovah of the Hebrews as a 
partial, jealous deity, whose special favor and love were lim- 
ited to the inhabitants of a strip of land some 180 miles by 
70 on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. He hated the 
Gentile world and slaughtered Egyptian babes and whelmed 
the Egyptian warriors in the waters of the Red Sea. Much 



of the so-called Christian theology gives us an omnipotent 
Shylock for God. So exacting is he for that which is written 
" in the bond " that he permits the innocent to be executed 
that the million guilty ones may go free. Under the domi- 
nation of such ideas can we emphatically say " Do justly?" 
The soul must stand upon the serener heights from which he 
sees all the forces of the universe moving with divine cer- 
tainty towards holy and impartial ends. They represent a 
just God, who enfolds the weakest in his protecting law. 
The king on his tnrone, the priest at his altar, and the swal- 
low on the house-top, in Him find shelter. When we recog- 
nize that the forces that paint the violet, and pierce the 
crystal with light as divine, and know that God is on duty 
preserving the balance of function in the most obscure re- 
cesses of the universe, as well as in the large events of human 
history, then will justice to the smallest and weakest become 
within us a religious passion ; truth and right will become 
the prime words in our devotion, and the devotees will ex- 
claim in the words of Carlyle, the stalwart prophet of the 
gospel of justice, " Know, O brother man, that the great soul 
of the world is just. At the bottom all is justice. Forget 
that and you forget all, and the whole universe is against you." 
This larger thought of God of course gives us a larger 
thought of providence — God's method of dealing with men. 
Religion now insists, in tones that can not be misunderstood, 
that you and I and all men are' dealt with now and always 
with exact justice. There is no wavering from this by the 
providence of the Almighty. " O Lord, if we had had our 
just deserts we would long ere this have been cut down and 
cast into outer darkness," has been the language of many a 
devout one. But religion to-day says: "Hush such blas- 
phemy ! You have had your just deserts up to this present 
moment — nothing more and nothing less; you are to-day 
held at your exact valuation at the market of God, for He" is 
just." "Just my luck," says the faithless in the presence of 
disappointment or disaster. No, not luck; your fault or 
somebody's else. There is sure and direct cause for it all. 
There is no " luck," for all is law, and God is just. Men used 
to say " God's Providence," when some worthy plan failed ; 
now, with more wisdom, they say " man's improvidence." 
Men used to talk of the "fated ship," when the vessel went 
down with her living cargo; now they talk of careless or 
incompetent shipmasters. 

A little over sixteen years ago the world was startled by 
the news that Chicago was burned by what reporters called 
the " fire- fiend." Cad we not say to-day that it was burned 
by the " fire-friend? " God was so good to this city that He 
would not change His beneficent law to its hurt. Just in pro- 
portion that men feel that they are dealt with exactly in this 
universe, that God deals out justice, nothing more and noth- 
ing less, whether they believe it or not, then will they begin 
' themselves to do justly as they never have done before. You 
say this is terrible doctrine to the poor 1 sinner ! No, not ter- 
rible, but beautiful consolation. Saving strength to the sin- 
ner is this doctrine. It is the power of life unto salvation to 
him. Should our prayers to be saved from the consequences 
of our own actions be answered we would lose far 
more than we would gain. The young man arraigned 
before the court burst into tears when his attorney assured 
him that justice would be done him and exclaimed, 
"That, sir, is what I am afraid of." He little un- 
derstood what heavenly benedictions uncompromising justice 
had for his guilty conscience. Ned Bratts and his wife, un- 
couth characters in Robert Browning's poem of this name, 
who voluntarily brought their unsavory lives to confession 
before the court and on bended knee begged the Majesty to 
make haste and hang them that they might have done with 
their bestiality and face the light, were nearer the truth than 
this trembling criminal at the bar. But Mildred Tresham, in 
another of Browning's stories, — whose pathetic confession 
she sobbed over and over : 

" I was so young — I loved him so — I had 
• No mother — God forgot me and I fell ! " 
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saw deeper into the workings of divine justice then either of 
these. When later on she was not afraid to speak before her 
God her full defence, she could say : 
" I dare approach that heaven 

Which has not bade a living thing despair, 

Which needs no code to keep its grace from stain, 

But bids the vilest worm that turns on it 

Desist and be forgiven." 

Let me try to be a little less theological, and bring home 
the subject on its human side. When we can think of justice, 
not as some cold system of book-keeping or mechanical ar- 
rangement of our obligations, but as an imperative, cosmic 
law enforced by the movements of the universe, we will give 
it more attention — yes more devotion than is our custom. Our 
thought of justice must grow like all our other thoughts ; 
it means all it has in the past and more. Justice demands that 
we pay our debts and more, that we give fair days' wages for 
fair days' work, and more. Justice sometimes says give bread 
to the hungry and clothe the naked, but not always. But it 
always says," You must not occupy more standing-room than 
belongs to you in society." To quote Carlyle again, " Jus- 
tice is truth acted out." But it is more than that. It is truth 
thought out, ielt out in regard to all the other beings who 
share the bounty of creation with you. What mean all these 
discordant notes that fill our ears, — the strife between labor and 
capital, between producer and consumer, between the gov- 
erned and the government, between sect and sect ? Why has 
not the rumble of cannon balls and the clash of armament 
passed from the face of the earth ? It is because the canker 
worm of injustice is still gnawing away at the core of society. 
Religion has not taught men to be mindful of this law of poise. 
The false balance is still an abomination to the Lord of the 
universe. But men have been very slow to realize it. Our 
religion has had too much to say about " charity," too little 
to say about justice. If the criminal and the pauper were 
granted full justice, they would have little need of what we 
falsely denominate " charity." You see the limp, inefficient 
hand held out for the dime to " buy a loaf of bread " that he 
may not starve, and you ask, In the name of sweet charity 
will you not allay the pangs of that stomach ? But religion 
says in the name of sweeter justice:" Nay, withhold the blight- 
ing, the debilitating dole. Give him instead the open path 
to honest industry, to fair remuneration. Then, if he refuses 
to walk therein, let him receive the divine persuasions in the 
way of pain and hunger. Aye, do you give him justice, and 
then if he refuses to walk in the paths thereof do you follow 
the divine justice. Let him starve himself out of the life that 
can do him no further good into whatever possibilities there 
may be in store for him in another." When the vicious begs 
in pity's name at our hand, let us in justice remember how he 
fell on the slippery place where we scarcely stood with all the 
helps which he had not. In justice let us remember that he was 
crowded to the wall because we very likely occupied more than 
our share of the secure ground. That low forehead, that hun- 
gry heart, that narcotized frame, arraign what we call the 
best society before the criminal bar at which he stands, and 
make of those who represent the latter perhaps the greater 
criminals. Let not the judge in pity shorten his sentence, 
but in the name of high justice let him also pronounce theirs — 
let him demand that they 

" Put a thought beneath his rags 
To ennoble the heart's struggle." 
We boast so proudly of our so-called charitable institu- 
tions, and upon them rest our claims to be a Christian people. 
I would not underestimate the genial impulses that gave 
these institutions existence ; but in the last analysis they are 
monumental witnesses to the injustice of our times. They 
aggravate the disease they are meant to cure. With our tender 
left-handed charity we nip off here a bud and there a bud of 
violence and cruelty, while with our thoughtless and greedy 
right hand we water diligently the great tree of injustice that 
grows Upas-like to yield its harvest of dirtful fruit, our in- 
efficient charities, our narrow soul-saving institutions, our 
protective laws, all of them justifiable and necessary when com- 



pared to the mountainous injustice of man toward man. The 
greed for money and lust for power remind us of the man 
running with his hat to stop the leak in the ship's side through 
which a cannon ball had pierced. It is Mother Partington 
trying to keep back the Atlantic ocean with her mop. 

When Jesus gave religious recognition to publicans, when 
he granted fellowship to sinners, which, in New Testament 
phrase, means transgressors of the ecclesiastical,' not the moral 
code, when he threw his protection over the fallen one he was 
simply standing for even-handed justice, which we debase 
when we call it charity. He only did what'was right and 
what all others ought to do. I do not understand the in- 
tricacies of trade or the complications of politics well enough 
to know where the sin lies or how the remedy is to be applied, 
but I know that there is injustice in the land ; labor and capi- 
tal are not adjusted by the perfect balance, and there is power 
in the hands of those where reason, fairness and retctitude are 
not found in adequate counter-balance. While this is so, I 
will look with interest and profound gratitued upon the la- 
bors of such zealous, devoted (and the word here suggests its 
companion word "devout") workers as Henry George, 
Father McGlynn and their associates of the Anti-SPoverty So- 
ciety, and will keenly regret that I do not know enough to 
take hand in the solemn discussion, and to take part in the 
holy war against injustice somewhere. And I will be patient 
and sympathetic with the ill-advised and misdirected agita- 
tion, because I think there is a hope for justice wherever there 
is a blind sense of injustice making miserable the life and un- 
settling the artificial in society. 

In putting justice first among the requirements of universal 
religion, making its demands the highest among the sanctities, 
we give thereby intellect a high place in the spiritual life, — we 
make reason an essential element in piety. A child can give 
alms to a beggar, but only a wise man can do justice to him. 
Whoever would shape his conduct on the lines of the universe 
must seek an ever-growing acquaintance with the methods of 
this universe ; and the only church that permanently blesses a 
community is the church that expands the souls, enlarges the 
minds, increases the life of the members of that community. 
Justice and judgment have common roots, and they travel the 
same route ; both are based on the laws of the universe, and 
they are revealed through the rational nature of roan ; justice 
is impossible to the ignorant. No man can be just without 
much thought. No state can be just that is not intelligent. 
No church can serve the cause of justice that is not rational. 
Dishonesties of thought breed more injustice in the world to- 
day than dishonesties of action. A dishonest banker visits 
cruel injus'ice upon men, — he robs the widow of her pittance 
and the mechanic of his earnings ; he breaks down men's 
confidence in trade and renders uncertain the commercial 
transactions upon which rest the material prosperity of the 
community. But a dishonest thinker, a timid or shiftless 
priest, who, at the sacred altars of religion, debauches the rea- 
son of men and women, does an infinitely greater wrong to 
society because he breaks down men's confidence in the 
spiritual verities ; he confounds the laws of thought, he blurs 
the conscience, debauches the reason, robs the mind of its in- 
tegrities. Upon these eventually rest all commerce and all 
industry. 

Justice is, therefore, the fundamental element of the mind 
as well as the heart. It is fundamental in religion because it 
is fundamental in morals, because it is based deep in the con- 
stitution of things ; it is the burden of God's revelation to 
man. It is revealed to him through the accumulated expe- 
riences of the ages. The intuitions of thoughtful generations 
have become to us the intuitions of right. When this dearly 
bought knowledge becomes baptized with the sanctities of re- 
ligion, when morality is crowned with piety, then justice in- 
deed will flow as a river. Then the Golden Rule will become 
the ritual of the soul, and conscience will be as delicately poised 
in the moral universe as the stars are in the physical. The 
great Lisbon earthquake in 1755 sent its disturbing wave clear 
across the Atlantic, and many days after the upheaval the 
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sands on the American shore were disturbed in consequence 
thereof. Even so sensitive is the poise of the spiritual uni- 
verse. Every deed of wrong, aye, every unjust thought, gives 
rise to a disturbing wave upon the sea of life that will continue 
its work of violemce until it disturbs the humblest atom on 
the farthest shore. Surely then justice, justice, justice must 
be the last behest of religion, whatever may be the first. Micah 
crowns the prophetic mountain, the base of which rests in the 
simple croonings of barbaric fear and superstitious ignorance. 
Sun and stars, thought, feeling, conscience, all the forces of 
the world within and the world without, are high sheriffs of 
God commissioned to enforce His commands. O soul of 
mine, be thou just that thou mayst know the God of justice, 
and find thy brother man, who is revealed to thee only in so 
far as thou dost weigh him in the just balances. O church 
of ours, become the church of justice. Do thou champion 
the rights of those who have none to plead their case. Do 
thou befriend those whom injustice has rendered friendless. 
Let this simple altar plead the cause of the outcast ; be a 
Providence to the improvident, and be a home to those who 
have been made exiles by their thinking and rendered home- 
less by their sincerity. O church of ours, may it ask of no 
man, dole in the name of religion, but demand of all that come 
within its power that patronage of time, talent and money 
which is the right of religion, the just equivalent for service 
rendered/ O church of All Souls, study well that divine jus- 
tice that holds in respectful poise and delicate balance every 
grain^of sand and every throb of spirit. Serve well those 
" shining laws that reveal the identity of the law of gravitation 
with purity of heart; and show that the ought, that duty is 
one thing with science, with beauty and with joy." O heaven - 
born religion, bring to us this energy of justice ; link each to 
each in the bonds of equity, rebuke the lust of self, teach us 
to relinquish our unjust claims, inspire our souls so that all 
their energies may be bent in paying all we owe and settling 
all our dues. Thus wilt thou make duty and ought regnant 
words in our confessions of faith, the king-words of our re- 
ligion. Then discord of life will become harmonious and 
dissonance will melt into melody ; strife will melt into co- 
operation, and righteousness will appear to man as it always 
has appeared to God, the only road to heaven. 

ASTHMA. 

" Jove means to settle 
Astrtea in her seat again, 
And let down from his golden chain 
An age of better metaL" 

Ben Jonson, 1615. 

O poet rare and old ! 

Thy words are prophesies : 
Forward the age of gold. 

The new Saturnian lies. 

The universal prayer 

And hope are not in vain ; 
Rise, brothers ! and prepare 

The way for Saturn's reign. 

Perish shall all which takes 

From labor's board and can ; 
Perish shall all which makes 

A spaniel of the man ! 

Free from its bonds the mind, 

The body from the rod ; 

Broken all chains that bind 

The image of our God ! 

Just men no longer pine 

Behind their prison-bars; 
Through the rent dungeon shine 

The free sun and the stars. 

Earth own, at last, untrod 

By sect, or caste, or clan, 
The fatherhood of God, 

The brotherhood of man ! 

Fraud fail, craft perish, forth 

The money-changers driven, 
And God's will done on earth, 

As now in heaven ! 



THE HOME. 



The Apple Lesson. 

A beautiful, rosy apple 

Came into my hand one day 
From the hand of a kindly neighbor, 

Who dropped pleasure along his way. 

" Could anything be more perfect ? M 

I said, as I turned it around ; 
" Perfectly lovely in color, 

Perfectly sweet and sound." 

But, when, with pride and pleasure, 

I cut my gift in two, 
The winding house of an apple worm 

Came clearly into view. 

How do you think he got there 

To the heart of my beautiful treat ? 
How did he find a chance to spoil 

So much that was fair and sweet ? 

Only one way could it happen : 

Far back in the sunny spring, 
When, instead of the fruit was a blossom, 

(A delicate, tender thing,) 

Right into the heart of the blossom, 

An enemy thrust an egg, 
So that when the little worm was hatched 

He had neither to work nor beg. 

For home and food were ready, 

And then, as the apple grew, 
The havoc made by the little worm 

Grew steadily larger, too. 

Did you ever think, dear children, 

That young hearts are blossoms, too ; 
And the trouble that came to the apple bloom 

May easily come to you ? 

Then watch you well in the spring time ; 

Let no little wrong come in 
To grow as you grow, till, one day, 

You'll find your fruit marred within. 

Juniata Stafford. 



An Incident. 



A glimpse of real life in a kindergarten comes to us 
in the following : 

The children were sitting around in a circle playing the 
"shoemaker." The Directress stopped between two of the 
verses of the song to tell them about the funny little raps the cob- 
bler gave the pegs in the shoe ; then she told them of the carpen- 
ter's heavy blows on the big nails used in the wood. She told the 
children to look around and find some nails in the floor, and 
behold, not one to be seen ! " Why, what holds the floor 
down?" "Well, little people, you go home and ask your 
papas, and tell me all about it to-morrow." Seven little ones 
came in the morning and reported that their papas said " the 
nails are there, plenty of them, but you can't see them," and 
they tried in their childish way to tell how they were " driven 
under." One little girl brought two pieces of pine board, 
each several inches long and two or three wide, which her 
father had whittled with his pen-knife, showing her how the 
boards were fitted together, with the tongue and groove ; and 
showing, too, where the nail was driven deep in the groove. 
The children had a fine talk over it, and little Lily was sent 
home at noon with a big " thank you" for her papa, whom 
she found at the door, eager to know how his explanation had 
been received. 
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THE CABIN IN THE CLEARING, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Benjamin S. Parker. 

"Here is something new. Here is a voice that ascends from the 
pioneer's clearing in the forest and chants not the weak and 
effeminate rhymes of the singer in the gilded world, to whom lite is 
a mere matter of conventionalities, but the strong, earnest notes of 
one who has really seen and felt nature, and to whom living is 
still a matter of old-fashioned responsibility. He sings like a 
wood bird, because he has something to sing." — Cincinnati Times 
Star. 

The sternest of critics, under the spell of this greenwood 
music, would forget to frown, for here is the very scent of clover 
and elder-bloom, the whistle of the quail, the merry chatter of wren 
and chipmonk, the ripple of forest streams and dance of chequered 
sun -beams. . . . Here is that " local color for which our Eng- 
lish writers have so often clamored, and the genuine " artless art 
that tarries long." — Alice Williams Brother ton, in Unity. 

A large volume ot 310 pages, primed on laid paper and sub- 
stantially bound. Price, in cloth, $1.50; in full Russia leather with 
red edges, $2.00. Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 



CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

THEODORE PARKER'S 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the Wtrld 
of Man. 

Selected from Notes of Unpublished. Sermons, "by Rufas 
Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 480 • reduced from $8.60 
to $1.25. 

" It has been a ereat comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some oFray best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always such as get printed. '—Theodore Parker to Xmfus 
Leighton. 

" This vorame is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who dispensed both light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
reduced price ought to give this perennfal book a fresh lease on life and a 
new field. * * * The nook contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book."— Unity. 

This volume, edited by Mr. Rtrrus Lrighton, was first brought before 
the public in 1865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularlv upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. Lkighton bv which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tac price, originally $1.50, we have 

REDUCED TO $1.25. 

The book contains 430 large duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
in cloth. The general divisions of subjects are as follows. The Material 
World and Man's Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to forty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Man to Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, Man's Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England— the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in any other 
form, except a single section which has been used in th • recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 

*** The book is for sale in Boston at Roberts Brothers* Book Store, and 
mar be obtained through the trade generally, or ■mill be mailed on receipt 
o price {Si. 25) by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn 8tr*«t, GhiMffo. 



THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 



EIGHT SERMONS 



By WILLIAM C. GANNETT and JBNKIN LLOYD JONES. 



By W. C. G.. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
"I Had a Friend." 
A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 



By J. LI. J.: 
Faithfulness. 
Tenderness. 
The Seamless Bobe. 
The Divine Benediction. 



"Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses, calculated to bring 
religion into closer connection with life." — New York Inde- 
pendent. 

* * * 

"All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, 
who try to find living remedies for living difficulties, will be 
greatly helped by this little publication." —Boston Transcript. 

* * * 

Bright and sensible, kind and practical discourses, making 
little pretention, but bringing much benefit — pleasant as well 
as profitable reading. — The Week. 



Square iSmo., ijy pages, printed on heavy laid paper, in two 
editions; imitation parchment cover, daintily stamped in red, at jo 
cents; cloth, beveled boards, gilt back and side stamp, and gilt 
edges, at Si. 00, Either edition may be obtained from booksellers 
everywhere, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 

'CHARLES H. KERR dt COMPANT, 
17S Dearborn Street, - - - CHICAGO. 



THE MORALS OF CHRIST. 

A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin Bikrbowkr. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

An admirable example of the scientific treatment of a historical subject, 
almost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the great sciences.— Daily 
Hews. 

A remarkably suggestive and striking treatise. Mr. Bierbower has done 
tftfwork which needed to be done.— N. T. Independent. 

One of the most notable works of the period, remarkable for its unique- 
ness as well as high literary character. It may be doubted if another so 
thoroughly non-controversial work on Christ's teachings can be found in 
the enure range of the literature of the Christian era..— /nter Ocean. 

The book is one of great suggestiveness.— Critic. 

The whole is written in a crisp, epigrammatic way that serves to keep the 
reader's interest closely through the whole inquiry.— Chicago Times. 

The book has many striking excellencies.— Interior 

The work is exceedingly well written. The pointed, epigrammatic phrase- 
ology, in which the rich contents are placed before the mind of the reader, 
is an insurance against weariness and security for unflagging interest— The 
Standard. 

An interesting and forcible book, in which the author undertakes to dif- 
ferentiate Christ's morality from the Jewish or childish, the pharisaic or ec- 
clesiastic and the Graeco"- Roman or worldly. Much of the distinction is 
of value. — Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Austin Bierbower, the author of this book, writes in commendably 
clear and telling sentences, and many will be attracted to his chapters by 
this style. * * It is suggestive and stimulating, and it approaches 
its subject from an unusual direction.— The Congregattonalist. 

We like to look often into Mr. Bierbower's " Morals of Christ." The 
titles in the table of contents form a suggestive syllabus of ethics.— Unity. 

Mr. Bierbower is known as a very independent and suggestive thinker. 

* * His book we can cordially commend as stimulating and thought- 
ful, and likely to be useful to readers who are accustomed to do their own 
thinking. — Christian Union. 

The book, a note-worthy one, abounds in strikingly suggestive headings. 

* * The points are fine and strongly taken. It draws such sharp dis- 
tinction that it may be charged occasionally with overstatement. • * 
But here is the accrescence of a remarkably clear, fresh, discriminating 
and sententious style.— The Advance. 

Mr. Bierbower's timely book is just what was needed. His con. pari son of 
Christian with ancient secular ethics is at once scholarly, scientific and emi- 
nently judicious. • * Mr. Bierbower's method of attack is bold and 
spirited, his analysis keen and searching, his style unconventioned, breezy, 
fresh, and the treatment systematic from the first to the last. The work 
is both scientific and popular.— Mind in Nature. 

Paper, aoo pages, 50 cents, post-paid. 
CHARLES H. KERR A Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn st, Chicago 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



Denver, Colo. — Another department has 
been added to Unity church, in the form fof 
Saturday evening social religious meetings. In 
these an opportunity is given for the asking and 
answering of any questions pertaining to religious 
views, though some definite topic is always an- 
nounced. How we came by our present New 
Testament, was the theme on Saturday last. 
Sunday evening's discourse was upon Martin 
Luther, and we were shown that his bravery and 
love of goodness need more followers to-day. 
His bigotry and narrowness were deplored. A 
church directory has lately been issued, contain- 
ing a photograph of the pastor and one of the 
church, in addition to matter usually found i • 
directories. Nearly three hundred members' 
names appear, though these by no means repre- 
sent the number attending services. The pastor's 
Annual Reception, held last week, was, to the re- 
cipients of invitations, a very pleasant affair. 
Only male pew-holders were favpred, but there 
were enough of these to form a large party. A 
fine supper was given, with the ulterior aim of 
arousing enthusiasm in lifting the church debt, 
and the amount subscribed equalled the expecta- 
tations. The Ladies' Aid Society has planned an 
entertainment to liquidate their assumed portion 
of the debt. At the meeting of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference, held last Wednesday, a 
paper on temperance was substituted for the one 
announced in programme, and it was greatly en 
joyed, and called out many earnest questions as 
well as differing views. e. h. h. 

Woman's Gain.— " The English Woman's 
Review sums up some of the gain of woman — 
no gain of mankind. The women of Belfast, 
Ireland, are availing themselves of their newly- 
won privilege of franchise. The Woman's Liberal 
Association has established a federation, of which 
Mrs. Gladstone is president Women on both 
sides of the water are taking their places as 
guardians of the poor — not in the ancient way of 
doling out old clothes and cold victuals at the back 
door, but in the larger and more helpful way of 
overseers and assistant overseers. And we find 
that the newly-appointed inspector of lace manu- 
facture in Ireland is a lady. We sincerely hope 
that the business of inspecting our laces before we 
get them may not unsex her. You know that 
this has been our greatest danger in breaking 
from old customs. In England they are trying 
to introduce, with the precedent of New England 
to aid them, the appointment of police matrons." 



Chicago. — The union' teachers' meeting was 
held as usual Monday noon. Mr. Blake, the 
leader, being absent, Mr. Jones took up the les 
son, in Luke, 14th chapter. This seems to be a 
chapter largely devoted to lessons from feasts. 
Jesus, sitting at the table of one of the chief Phari- 
sees, comments upon the manners and selfishness 
of his fellow-guests ; later tells a story or parable 
to impress quite a different lesson. Mr. Blake 
arrived at this point, and remarked .first upon the 
visiting and cheer upon the Sabbath that appears 
here in the narrative. The Sabbath, though a holy 
day upon which no work must be done, was yet 
a holiday. Then taking up the matter of the feast, 
the choosing out the chief rooms was explained 
in reference to Oriental customs. Each guest 
measures himself in comparison with all present 
as to his rank, and takes his place accordingly, 
but if a more honorable guest then arrives the 
master of the feast may have to rearrange the 
guests. It may also be his duty to correct any 
errors that guests may have made in their own 
estimates of their rank. As to the other feast, the 
parable, Mr. Blake said that the bidding the blind 
and the poor was a common thing among Orien- 
tals. The parable, as a whole, in Jesus' mouth, 
might have had two meanings, b irst, a purely 
kind and benevolent intention — sympathy for the 
poor; but secondly, a meaning that Luke would 
chiefly see and remember it for, namely, that if the 
Jews do not enter in and possess the kingdom of 
the Messiah other outsiders will be asked to come 
in. This is Pauline Christianity, to be sure ; but 
the meaning is in the story as well as in other ver- 
ses of this and the preceding chapter. 
— The monthly meeting of the Chicago Women's 
Unitarian Association will occur on Thursday 
next, February 23, in the Third Unitarian church, 
corner Monroe and Laflin streets. The president, 
Mrs. S. W. Conger, will read a paper on " Con- 
tact with Children as an Educating Influence." 

Newark, N. J.— The " Unity Congregation" 
of Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost continues to attract 
large numbers ; the hall is crowded each Sunday 
evening The same sermon, if we understand it, 
is given the same day at Masonic Hall in New 
York city in the morning, and at Brooklyn in the 
afternoon. Each Sunday's programme is neatly 
printed with hymns and responsive services. An 
unique feature is the printing on the fourth page 
the financial statement of the week, which keeps 
the money problem of each week before the au- 
diences and the movement on a solid financial 
basis. Mr. Pentecost has a frank way of talking. 
We do not wonder that large numbers like to hear 
a man who knows how to say what he means and 
who manifestly means what he says. Here is a 
sample from his sermon on " Parasites :" " The 
next class of parasites are the intellectual — the 
people who won't do their own thinking, who 
never know anything about the Presidents mes- 
sage, or the labor question, or politics, until they 
have read their favorite newspaper ; who always 
vote with their party blindly, because it is easier 
to vote that way than to vote thoughtfully ; the 
helpless ones who, when they see an editorial in a 
newspaper that presents a different view of a thing 
than accords with their own likes, write a letter to 
the editor right off, telling him to stop their paper. 
These are intellectual parasites. They are in a 
condition of moral and mental degeneracy." 

Cleveland, Ohio. — Dr. W. N. Hailmann, 
superintendent of public schools in La Porte, Ind., 
gave two lectures, February 10 and February 11, 
under the auspices of the Froebel Society. The 
first lecture, upon " The Essentials of the New 
Education," was given in Unity church parlors, 
before an appreciative audience largely Composed 
of teachers. The second lecture, upon " Sense 
and Nonsense in the New Education," was given 
on Saturday afternoon in the rooms of the Board 
of Education. Both lectures were instructive, and 
were much enjoyed. On Sunday morning, by 
invitation of Mr. Hosmer, Dr. Hailmann spoke 
in Unity church upon •« Culture and Efficiency " 
to a large congregation. Dr. Hailmann is a man 
of thought, warmed with earnest purpose, and has 
won friends by his works in the Forest City. 



Muskegon, Mich.— Good Major Davis is 
no more sin the flesh to bless his city with his 
benefactions, to be the center of the Unity circle 
in this place, to be the unwavering friend of 
Unity and the Western Conference, to cheer 
them wiih his frequent visits, and to sustain them 
with his money. His funeral was held at the 
Opera house last Monday, Rev. Reed Stuart, of 
Detroit, officiating. Chauncy Davis belonged 
to that type of stalwart souls, matured by western 
pioneering, made tender by hardship and intelli- 
gent by activity, of which we hear much, but not 
enough, to secure the appreciation which they de- 
serve. He began his career at twenty years of 
age, like so many others, by teaching school on the 
pioneer line in New York, and came westward 
with that line, and his growing career touched 
Chicago, Kenosha and Muskegon. Much of his 
life he was engaged in the lumbering interest, 
which would have made him very rich had he not 
been very generous and very just. The Mormmg 
News t at this place, estimates that he has given 
over a hundred thousand dollars for the public 
good in Muskegon, not in any one great thing to 
perpetuate his name, but in many good things to 
bless his town. Railroads, bridges, schools, halls, 
churches, libraries, all knew the patronage not 
only of purse, but of head and heart. 

Champaign, 111. — Acting in co-operation 
with the American Unitarian Association the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference has inaugurated a 
series of twelve liberal lectures to be given on 
Saturday evenings, and of twelve sermons on the 
Sundays following. The ministers of the state, 
with one or two from adjoining states, are to give 
their services, the eastern association bearing the 
incidental expenses. The visits are to be made 
fortnightly; six of them this spring and six of them 
next autumn. Mr. Jones, of All Souls Church, 
chairman of the committee, opens the course to- 
night (Saturday, the 18th) with a lecture on " The 
Relations of-Religion and Culture ; " to-morrow 
he preaches on " Spiritual Health." 

Sioux Falls, Dak.— The blizzard still holds 
its reign of terror over this country, an4 railroads 
are often blocked, so the dedication of the Home- 
Church is postponed until the flowers come. But 
the happy pastor, Miss Bartlet, will lead her large 
congregation into the new church for the first 
time to-morrow, and Unity sends its greetings. 



Beware of Scrofula 

Scrofula Is probably more general than any 
other disease. It Is Insidious In character, 
and manifests Itsetf tn running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged Joints. 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

" I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured." C. E. Love jot, Lowell, Mass. 

0. A. Arnold. Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 

Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood. It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyrla, O., suffered greatly 
from* erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by- 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: " I am entirely welL» 

"My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured." J. Bl 
Stanton, Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for 95. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD A CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mam. 

100 Doses One Dollar 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and scientific skill ha* at last solved the 
problem of the long" needed medicine for the nt v. 
Tons, debilitated, and the aped, by combining the 
best nerve tonics. Celery and Coca, with other effec- 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 

(•*Pain« 

(ombound 

It fills a place heretofore nnoccnrled, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Bend for circulars. 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON. VT. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



A Ruined Life 

is often the result of wasted opportunities, or failure 
to take advantage of the good chances offered. Those 
who take hold of our work, make $1 an hoar and up- 
wards. We start von free, and put you on the highway 
to fortune. Both sexes, all ages. No special ability or 
training required. You can live at home and do the 
work. After you know all, should you conclude not 
to take hold, why, no harm is done. Those who are 
enterprising will learn all by at once addressing Stin- 
son A Co., Portland, Maine. 



lOZZONI'S 



■ ■ MEDICATED 

If COMPLEXION 

^fsw Impart* a brilliant transparency to the skin. Rav 
H moves all pimples, freckles and discoloration*. For 
H sale by all II rut-claw druggists, or mailed for SO eta. 

lOWDER. SS 



I r- /"MTMTO W1LL PAY F0R A 
| O v^CIN I O copy of any one of the 

following standard books: 
Huxley's "Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature. 1 ' 
Spencer's •* Education: Intellectual, Moral and 
Physical.' ' 

L Spencer's " Data of Ethics." 
Clodd's 44 Birth and Growth of Myth." 
Clifford's " Scientific Basis of Morals." 
Clodd's »• Childhood of the World." 
The " Religions of the Ancient World." 
Spencer's "Genesis of Science." 
Spencer's " Factors of Organic Evolution." 
Any one of these mailed for 15 cents. For descrip- 
tive list of these and 87 similar hooks at equally low 
prices, address CHARLES H. KERR A CO., Publish- 
ers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 



SEDGWICK STEtL WIRE FENCE, 




The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. A»k dealers iu hardware, or address, 

.SEDGWICK BR08.. Richmond. I no. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 19, services at 1 1 A. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, March 3 ; sub- 
ject, Clara Barton. Feb. 19, 7:30 p. M., Reli 
gious Study Class ; subject, Egypt. Feb. 24, 
4 P.M., Illustrated Art Lecture, by Mr. Utter; 
subject, The Decline. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. M listed, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 19, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 19, services at 10:45 A - M - 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 19, services at 1 1 A.M., 
Rev. J. R. Effinger preaching. In the evening 
Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones will read a paper on Co-edu- 
cation of Parent and Child. Monday evening, 
Emerson section of the Unity Gub. Browning 
section, Friday afternoon at 4 P. M. Bible Class, 
Friday, 7:30 p. M. Choral Club, 8:30 p. M. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 19, services at 10:45 A.M. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Monday, Feb. 20, 
at noon. Rev. Mr. Jones will lead. 



Boils, pimples, ringworm, and all affections 
arising from impure blood are cured by Hood's 
Sarsapaxilla, which expels all impurity, and vital 
izes and enriches the blood. Give it a trial. 



Coughs and Colds. 

Those who are suffering from Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc., should try 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, a simple and 
effectual remedy. They contain nothing injurious, 
and may be used at all times with perfect safety. 



Baby Carriages at Factory Prices. 



The attention of the readers of this paper is very 
particularly Invited to the advertisement of Chae. Rai- 
ser, Manufacturer of Baby Carriages, 62 &64 Clybourn 
Ave., Chicago. Mr. Raiser is a man of integrity and 
business experience, of good reputation, ana capital 
ample for his needs. He ships goods anywhere with- 
in BOO miles of Chicago free of cost, and allows re- 
sponsible parties to examine the carriage before pay- 
ing for it. Our lady friends who have ** olive plants " 
around the hearth-stone would do well to write for the 
handsome catalogue, which is sent free. In doinir so 
please mention this paper. 



Catalogue of Vaughan'a Seed Store. 

The annual issue for 1888 is just at hand, and we 
must say in behalf of Western enterprise that as a 
work of art it excels anything in this line we have 
ever seen, both in its exceedingly beautiful gold and 
colored cover and in its readable print and handsome 
wood engravings. It should be in the hands of every 
one who plants a garden, and can be had by sending 
five stamps to J. O. Vaughan, 88 State Street, Chi- 
cago. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the if Uerests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
U. Kerr A Co. % 176 Dearborn street, Chicago . 

The Method of Creation. By Henry W. Croeskey. 
LL. D., F. G. S. London: The Sunday-school 
Association, Essex Hall, Essex street, Strand, 
W. C. Cloth, pp. 180. Price $0 50 

Bible Stories for Little Folks. By Isabel Law- 
ford. London: Sunday-school Association. 
Paper, pp.72. Price 3?> 

Prophecy and Prophets. By Jacob Straub, A. M. 
Chicago: 8. W. Straub A Co. Cloth, pp. 188. 
Price 1 00 




SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 

LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! ! " M — 

the ladle*. Save much 
lud secure the belt I 
Ay kuown and appre* 
*, tb«> privilege or bar* 
4 few rrranaDta of rib- 
handy for tbc thousand 
anl 000 tasty and useful 
irposcs for whlrh such 
mods are used, and 
a hU-h they, tbc ladle*, 
!«• tu such advantage. 
lo pun-base what It 
anted at the usual 
> rices such good* are 
ild for. would create a 
>rge bill of expense, 
ind therefore debar* a 
krreat many from In- 
Ml ging their taate* in 
hi* direction. Kealix 
ug that there were 
housands upon thou- 
tnd* of remnant* of 
ibbons among the 
urge Importing bouaet 
if America which 
her would be willing 
• dl*|H)»e of in bulk, 
bra email fraction of 
heir coat, to any one 
ipable of purchasing 
trgely, we Instituted a 
<«rcb. reaulting in our 
tbtalnlng Che entire 
. silK >;tlin I5M.Tm.ii It eamnttnU of several 

of the larg'"t »t theso h<iUM-», who Imported ine finest good*, rhesa 
good* niav !»• flapafjflaj upon .i» imperii I anything to be found, 
except m'the very t».«t M.»n -» of America. V.-t they are given away 
freer 5.. thing Ha* it ever known. A grain! tx ueflt for all the ladieaj 
beautiful, elegant, choice guuda ah*.. tut. Jy free. We Jiave ex- 
pended thousand* of dollars lo this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, nnd most complete mum Intent of ribbons, in *\*ry 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted fot 
neck-wear, bonnet strinir*, hat trimming, bow*, scarf*, drcMtriro- 
mliisr*, *iik quilt work, etc., etc. BOCM Of these remnants range 
three vanl* and upwards In length. Though remnant*, all the 
pntlei us »re new and late styles, and msv t. depended on as beauti- 
ful, r.-fliivd,fa»hlonab|ennJe|f S nnt. How to ajetabox con- 
tiiinhix »i «'omiil«*i«* AMHorlmeiit ©f these eie« 
BJint rit»lMiii«Free. The Pniclical Housekeep- 
er ami f,iitli«>*' Fir<«l<l<- panton, P« u » rf, S 
monthly bv us, tsackm.u l< deed, DjrtfcoM < oinpetentto Judge, tobt 
the beet mrludkal of the kind In the world \ "O large and hand- 
aomelv illustrated ; regular price 75 rts. per year. Send W cents and 
we will send it to vou forn trial year, and will also send free a 
boi of the rihbtma; 2 subscription* and 2 boxrs, i5 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boie*. Jl. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for leaa 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you then In p I angtaubscriptlonsand 
4 boxes for only £1 : «m do It In a few mlnutsa. The above offer la 
baaad n wis fact:— tfaoaa who read th- M riodlcal referred to fof 
one vein, want it then-after, and |>«y us Oka lull price for It ; It Is in 
after years, and not now, that we mnkr mom-y. We make this great 
offer r n order to at once secure fBOjOOO i»- m subscribers, who not 
Dow, but next vear.and In vears ihen-aft -t. -hall rrwanl us with a 
profit, because 1 he tnr»j«»ritv of them will wish to renew their sub- 
acrfplions. and will do so. 'Hie money rvqutred Is but a small frac- 
tion of the price vou would have to pay at any store for a much 
■mitlkr a*»ortment of far Inferior ribbon*. Be*t bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. *af- delivery 
rnamnteed Money refunded to any one not perfectly aatUfled. 
Ilctt<Tt-utthtsoul,oreendatonce for probably it won't appear again. 
Address. H. HALLETT * CO., I*lBLi!.m > >. I*OKTLaNU. MAllfa 

PampMits on Living Questions. 

Any of the follow in g mailed, on receipt ol 
annexed price, or all to one addrcftt* for 7 5 eta. 
by Charlct* H. Kerr & Co., 175 l>earborn St., 
Chicago. 

Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cte. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Kev. Charles Vovsey. 10 cte. 

Christian Propagandist. By Francis E, Abbot. 10 eta. 

" God in the Constitution." By Rev. Arthur B. 

Bradford lOcts. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cts. 

The Present Ueaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 5 cts. 

The God of Science. By'FrancisE. Abbot lOcts. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newman and Francis E . Abbot. 10 cts. 

On the Vision ol Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

W. Newman Beta. 

A Studv of Religion. By Francis E. Abbot.. 10 eta. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Wont- 
worth Higginson Sets. 

The Public School Question. Bv Bishop Mc- 

Quaid and Francis E. Abbot" lOcta. 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Davidson lOcts. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement. By W. H. Spencer Sets. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
• ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 

Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray Sets. 

Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 

I. Introductory Beta. 

II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
arately 

III. The Carpenter's Son 5 cts. 

IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
Daughter 5 eta. 

V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lee - 
turesfor --- an eta. 

w «^TH £ wEi^Dress stays 

-g j^> > V . --- Si »ft. IMInble. uml 

Tiie story of Fcatherhoin* free. Add re** the 
WARREN* FEATHEKBONK CO., Three Oaks. 
Mich. 

OUTLINE STUD IKS in Historv of Ireland, lOcts. 
CHARLES H. KERR A CO.,"Pubs., Chicago. 
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TOVLWE/Ofyr 
PURE 



pfPRICE's 

CREAM 
gAKlNg 

C?*f PERFECT MAD^ 



I to superior excellence proven in millions of 
komes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
wed by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price y e 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICK BAKING POWDBR CO., 

MWW YORK. CHIOAOO. ST. LOUIS. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. 

"Exceedingly fine studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Full of originality and common sense."— Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Templeton in Hartford Courant. 

**The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story winch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



1869. Twentieth Year. 1888. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 

Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAUL, EDITOR. 
Every number of the Manufacturer and Builder 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for the home 
and shop, go to make the Manufacturer and 
Builder invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 

No practical man should be without it. 

ITANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription Price. $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 

copy mailed on application. Every Newsdealer hat* 

it. Agents wanted in every city and town. Address, 

HENRI GERARD, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 1001. 88 Hassan 8t., New York. 

$1,000 REWARD! 

We offer flOOO.OO Reward for a coti?h or throat 
trouble (last suites of disease excepted), which can 
not be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 
Bronchial Wafers. Sample free. Address 

0TOKE MEDICINE CO.. Cjulncy, 111. 



For 1888. 



Fourth Year. 



QUERIES. 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 

LITERARY, ART*, SCIENTIFIC, AND GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 



Each number contains Literary and His- 
torical Articles, Readings from New Books, 
Literary Gems and Poems, Historical Notes, 
Multum in Parvo, Open Congress of Notes 
and Queries, Reviews, Question Department 
of Questions and Answers on various sub- 
jects, Query Box, Recent Publications, 
Editor's Table, etc. 

TERMS, $1.00 Per Annum, in Advance. 

Seven Copies for $6.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Address all communications to 

HOULTON, f KNB0BD1 & CO., 

PUBLISHERS,' 
37 & 39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 




^OWrtORNS 

On the wild rocky 
hil'Ht.r JuJcftftnd In 
the !K'ipht>nrhood 
of Jerusalem this 
eniMtmnttc plant Is 
found from which 
th<- Crown or Thorns 
worn by our Savior 
wna made. PKirK, 
PUNT PAID. Mei 4 for 
ffl. Mill Of HUTU. 

mini I'ale blue 
li!<».>tii.r*uboiimtinff 
klley of Jesreei 
Hebron; each. SOpj 
• 1. RESURRECTIQS 
each. tOc. One each 
«c. Rfmlt for any 



JUDEA 

rnnsy package, ito norts anci receive Catalogue free". 

JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 



above 3. Mc. Remit fur any 
of anove or »end l*e for *upet b 



R aby CARRIAGE S 




We make s specialty of manufac- 
turing Bah y Carriage* to well tll- 
red to private purtlee. You 
can therefore do Letter with us 
than with a dealer. We send car- 
riages to all points within .TOO miles 
of Chicago free ofchargv. Send 
for catalogue free. 

CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62464 Oljboumave., Chicago, III. 



1 ^vf£% > 

-ElECTROTYPEM 
} *\SrERMTWEIt5,--S: 

1 4^ , l6Cal(|omiPlace. ]0SM ClarK street. 




►•CHICAOO. 



GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES. 

Greatest Bargains igSSK: 

Baking Powder ami PREMIUMS. 
For part icu lars addrca 
Thk urkat Amkhicam Tea Co., 
31433Ve«eySt..K»w York. N.Y. 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Belli Of I'll re l\- j. per and Tin fur Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farm*, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seat Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 9. 



" If our Religion is not true, toe are bound to 
change it; {fit is true, tee are bound to propagate it." 
—Archbishop Whatblt. 

The Progressive Pulpit. 

Ad Independent Religious Publication* containing 

Sermons by JAM S3 H. WEST. 
Bi Monthly, 80 Cskts a Ybar. 

8lXTBBV TWO-COLUMX PAOBS. 

The object of Thb Phoorsssivb Pulpit is the spread 
of earnest, reverent liberal religious thought, and the 
endeavor to "establish ethics and religion upon a 
scientific basis." The actual needs of humanity in 
the present day are so widely different, in many ways, 
from humanity's supposed needs in the past; the 
changed basis of modern knowledge, from the basis of 
older systems, is so complete ; to those who are able 
to see there is so much more of beauty and helpful- 
ness in the New and True than in the still-prevalent 
religious phantasies of the child-world, that the editor 
deems there will be place and room for it. 

Thb Pulpit will be published regularly six times a 
rear, each number to contain one sermon by Mr. 
West, besides such other articles and comments of a 
progressive religious nature as the space of the maga- 
zine may permit. 

Comments on the First Number. 

" I like the look and tone of your little serial, and 
much admire its ability and spirit.— Rev. J. H. Allen, 
Editor Unitarian Review. 

'* Tou ought to make it semi Instead of bi-monthly, 
and get $1 per year. It is the best thing I have seen of 
its kind,— a word of freedom of spirit in religion."— 
From a Unitarian Minister, Cambridge, Mass. 

" I congratulate you on your intellectual advance- 
ment, ana wish you abundant success."— B. F. Under- 
wood, late Editor vf the Open Court. 

" 1 heartily sympathize with the spirit which ani- 
mates your work. Wishing you abundant success in 
bringing to inquiring minds the consolations of a ra- 
tional faith. I am yours faithfully."— Lewis O. Janes 
{author of d A Study of Primitive Christianity"), New 
York. 

" I do not know when I have read anything which I 
have enjoyed more thoroughly. I sent it directly, with 

a note, to . He is a very bright, earnest thinker, 

thoroughly alive and ideal in spirit, and I knew he 
would appreciate and enjoy it.— From a Post-Qglce 
Mission Worker in New York State. 

" Please enter my name as a subscriber. I like the 
spirit of all Mr. West's works,— * the good time com- 
ing/ 'the. immortal hope.'"— From Indiana. 

Single copy, 6 cent*. Sample copy free, on 
receipt of name and fall address. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PULPIT, 

D ninth, Minn. 



HYMNS LOOKING ONWARD, INWARD, UP- 
WAR D. " Valuable as a collection of un theological 
religious verse, even when not intended to be sung." 
Single copies, postpaid, 1$ cents. More than ten 
copies, 6 cents each. 

" A pamphlet of Forty-Two Hymns, collected and 
arranged Sy James H. West Older collections of 
church hymns furnishing little that he could use con- 
sistently with modern rational religious thought, this 
thin pamphlet was printed for temporary use, to serve 
until something larger and better should be demanded 
by a growing consistency on the part of liberals as a 
whole. Theee hymns are of human hope and human 
endeavor, and are valuable as a collection of untheo- 
logical religious verse, even when not intended to be 
sung."— Index. 

%* The above sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Thb PnoGRKSsrvB Pulpit, Duluth, Minn. 

THE OLD FIR! HOIE. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABB E M. QANNBTT. 



In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the Lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are hound up In such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lvric which brine a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
borne through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
iet. 

(.'loth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERB 6 CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 



The Evolution of Immortality; or, suggestions of an Individual Immortality, based upon our Organic and Life History. 
By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. We can give this week but a few extracts from many favorable reviews and letters received since 
our last number went to press. Mr. E. P. Powell, author of " Our Heredity from God," writes the author: " If my book has 
done nothing else, I shall count it to have well paid me by having given me your book and your acquaintance. I am reading it 
with a keen relish and delicious sensation of satisfaction . . . I shall at once write an article on Science and Immor- 
tality, giving strong emphasis to your truly noble work." 

Dr. C. S. Boynton,of Burlington, Vermont, writes : " The little book is but another link in the evolution of God's truth ; 
but it will be, in my opinion, the link that will carry conviction of its truth to many a 1 weary and almost disheartened searcher 
into the mysteries of the great beyond." 

The Open Court, in its last issue, discusses the book in a four- page editorial, in the course of which it says : " Although 
we do not agree with the views presented therein, we thank the author sincerely for the pleasure his suggestive little book gave 
us. . . . The book is attractively written and full of poetic thought. . . . The author proves his deep insight into 
the nature of life and death." 

The price of this book is one dollar. We regard it as worth the money, and have no intention of making any 
reduction. 

But we are anxious to add a thousand names to the. subscription list of Unity before March 1, the beginning of a new 
volume, and therefore we wish to offer our friends a sufficient inducement to help us bring this about. 

It has been urged on us that a dollar offer is the most attractive to those who order by mail, on account of the conven- 
ience of slipping a dollar bill into a letter instead of taking the trouble to procure a bank draft or postal order. We shall 
be glad to test this theory, and therefore make the following offer : 

Send us one dollar, with the name of a new subscriber to Unity for eight months, and we will send a copy of "The Evo- 
lution of Immortality," free by mail. If you can induce a friend to subscribe, the book will cost you nothing. If not, 
you can get the book at the regular price, and make some one a present of Unity without further outlay. 

This advertisement will meet the eyes of some who are not subscribers. If any such will send one dollar with his own 
subscription for eight months, we will send the book as before described. 

The foregoing offer applies only to new subscriptions, not to renewals. But if any subscriber not in arrears will send us 
his renewal for a year with £1.50, and 50 cents additional, or $2.00 in all, we will send a copy of the book. 

These offers hold good until March 1. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

1 75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 



ORGANS. 



PIANOS. 



The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
Other makers followed in 

the manufacture of these 

instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason A Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their orsuns, lie fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
itiem in 188*2, and has been 
pronounced by experts the 
"greatest improvement in 
pianos in half a century." 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

together with de^criptivecatalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments ; 

also rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 

154Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St (Union Sq),N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave,, Chkags. 

THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 

Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Editor, 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

Subscription Price, $i.oo a year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for io cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 

The Woman's Tribune was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 

Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association— Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will And it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's Tribune. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send Items of news and 
names for sample copies. 

PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's Tribune the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth at 
a premium . For a club of twenty-live the same bound 
In leather. 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 

The Woman's Tribune and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 



The Society Magazine is an illustrated 
monthly journal, devoted to society and music, 
literature and art. 

Its aim will be to supply the need of educated 
American readers for a high class journal 01 lighf 
and amusing literature for hours of pleasure and 
relaxation. 

The contents for each month will include the 
ghoicest selections from the leading foreign peri- 
odicals, in addition to original matter by well- 
known American authors. 

Each number will contain from six to ten full- 
page reproductions of famous foreign paintings, 
together with original work by American artists. 

In its society department, it will chronicle only 
such events as are of permanent interest. 

It wiil be dignified, entertaining, and addressed 
to please the tastes of the better classes. 

Subscription orders may be placed with any re- 
sponsible news dealer, stationer or bookseller. A 
sample copy will be mailed to any address for 25 
cents. 
SOCIETY MAGAZINE COMPANY, 

Opera House Building, Chicago. 



THE OLD FIRM HOIE. 

A SHADOW OF A POEM. 

BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 



In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 

A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 

The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.— The Universal- 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 

(LIQUID) 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magneai% 
potash and Iron, with phosphoric acid in such form a* 
to be readily assimilated by the system. 

Prepared according to the directions of Prof- B. «. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, 

■entil and Physical 

Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 

Merveusness, 
indigestion, Etc. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by phy» 
slcians of all schools. . , 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants aa are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance te 
both brain and body. . . 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 

Invigorating, Strengthening, 

Healthful, Refreshing 

Prices Reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE. R.I. 

tSTBEWIRE OF IMTATIONS. 



A STUDY OF 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

BY LEWIS G. JANES. 

320 pages. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Prioe $1.50 
"No fairer statement has been made of tbx 
grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu- 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori- 
gin of Christianity. * * Its theology and christology 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the temper 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are compelled to disagree with its most promi- 
nent conclusions as a model x>f polite and generous 
controvsrsial writing."- Brooklyn Union. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OHABLES H. KERB & 00., Publishers 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



HISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLJKS H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 



Unity Hymns and Chorals. 

NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 

This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 

{>rice (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes. By a simple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,— a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The cross has no healing power until it is taken up and 
carried. To the hand that seizes it there is warmth ; to 
the soul that bears it there is strength. 

The Indian Messenger, published in Calcutta, is elated 
over the success of the work done by the Pundita Ramabai in 
America, and says : "The training she is receiving is just the 
thing needed to fit her for the arduous duties of a reformer and 
philanthropic worker in her own country." 

A writer in the Ymofynydd, the organ of the Welsh Un- 
itarians, quotes Spurgeon as having once said that he "smoked 
to the glory of God," but thinks that that is a dangerous line 
of justification, and asks the pertinent question : "How can a 
minister effectively preach self-denial while he himself con- 
spicuously practices self-gratification." 

The least justifiable of all bigotry to-day is Unitarian 
bigotry, because the chief justification of Unitarianism 
lies in the fact that it is a protest against bigotry ; it is an ap- 
peal from external authority to internal sincerity. In all 
questions of dispute, the Unitarian should "move the pre- 
vious question, — " the question of right doing and loving. 

The London News says: "An American critic is very 
angry with Mr. Browning because that gentleman's poetry is 
unintelligible to him. Mr. Browning might use the retort of 
another great poet, and reply, that « the clearest handwriting 
is not decipherable by twilight/ but he will probably preserve 
a dignified silence. It seems hard that a man can't write as 
he likes, since no obligation is imposed on anybody to read 
him." 

What a grand idea of the patience of God does the new 
science furnish us when it tells of the slow progress of man's 
growth on this one little planet ! Eighty thousand years, 
perhaps, since the primitive savage first showed his manhood 
by chipping a stone for a tool ! If he has waited a hundred 
thousand years for the first glimmering of conscience, may 
we not learn to have patience with our own struggling gen- 
eration ? 

Is conscience the "voice of God in the soul of man?" 
Of course He does not dictate human action. That is left 
to the individual judgment. Through .whatever way it has 
come, whether through the slow process of growth, becom- 
ing stronger by every act of obedience, or not, the sense 
of obligation in conscience tells of a Will not our own. 
But how do we know that Will is worthy of trust ? Only 
by trusting. 

A correspondent to the Germantown Telegraph, alluding 
to the reception given to Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, spoken of in 
our news column, indulges in the following bit of prophecy, 
based on history, which runs so parallel with Unity's faith 
and aims that we are anxious to pass his words along to our 
readers: " Looking upon this scene, I could not but con- 
trast it with the impossibility of such a gathering as this 
twenty years ago, when the word ' Unitarian ' carried with it an 
opprobrium which few outside of its pale had the courage to 
question. The growth, as far as numbers, has been slow, but 
as regards influence it has been sure and strong ; it has gone 
out as a leavening process, removing barriers, widening 
thought, and strengthening reason, — that soul-given quality 
of man. The world perhaps is loth to admit this truth, but 
Unitarianism has liberalized the orthodox church* as homoeop- 



athy has mitigated the doses of allopathy. With this liber- 
alizing of thought, this bringing together of all denomina- 
tions in generous expression of good will, evinces to my mind 
the dawn of true Christianity — the expression of brotherly 
love, the keynote of Jesus's teachings. And this is the les- 
son of the hour ! — a dawning of that millennium when all sects 
can meet and clasp hands on the common but sacred ground 
of ' love to God and love to man.' " 

A private letter suspects that the following story "is too 
profane for the pages of Unity," but we think it contains so 
much pathos and tender humanity that our readers will not 
think it irreverent. A kindly woman, before whose place of 
business a small squad of Salvation Army people had marched 
for months, was aroused on one of the bitter nights in Janu- 
ary once more wfth the tambourines and the "Jesus marching" 
song. And the kindly voice of the motherly soul artlessly 
said: "There they go again, poor creatures ! Still a follow- 
ing Jesus. I do hope they will soon overtake that man/ 19 

We are not disturbed by the apparent alarm in some 
quarters, lest either our Unity Clubs or our Unitarian Churches 
will lose their sanity over Browning any more, than over Em- 
erson, Socrates or the Book of Job ; eventually all these will 
go for just what they are worth ; but from time to time, as 
space permits, we will continue to offer such helps to the 
study of all these students of soul as come in our way, to show 
that there is sense even in the most forbidding of the Brown- 
ing poems to those who apply sense to the study of the same ; 
we print elsewhere the results of such a search among the lines 
which even the Browning student is generally inclined to 
skip, "The Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. " 

This bugle note of alarm from the New York Observer, the 
organ of the Presbyterians, is a significant sound to all won 
to the liberal fold of faith and more rational modes of think- % 
ing : "Unimportant, unsubstantial, ephemeral as 'new the- 
ology' may appear to the historian or philosopher, it is never- 
theless a power in the present. It has taken possession of 
some of the heights of Zion in New England. Not only at 
Andover, but in New Haven, it is an appreciable element in 
the religious atmosphere of the churches and the schools. It 
is influential in some of the churches in Boston. It is believed 
to have a standing in other theological seminaries where its 
position is not prominent." The leaven is working, almost 
faster, the pessimist might say, than we could have hoped. 
And that the new theology " is believed to have a standing " 
in seminaries not openly given over, is good orthodox evi- 
dence of a fact long since patent to impartial and intelligent 
observers. 

The idea of ownership has been of incalculable assistance in 
the evolution of society. But all the history of evolution 
teaches us that even the most helpful of human ideas must 
pass away and give place to others broader and deeper. 
Property rights can not be the eternal basis of social laws, be- 
cause they are not adequate measures of the soul-realities. 
What if the next great advance in social evolution were to 
substitute trusteeship for ownership, property as an obligation, 
not an indefeasible right ! This is the higher law of the Gos- 
pel : Life is a trust put into thy hands. " Give account of 
thy stewardship." There is food for thought in this passage 
from Morgan's Ancient Society : " Since the advent of civili- 
zation the outgrowth of property has been so immense, its 
forms so diversified, its uses so expanding and its manage- 
ment so intelligent in the interests of its owners that it has 
become, on the part of the people, an unmanageable po*- 
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The human mind stands bewildered in the presence of its 
own creation. The time will come, nevertheless, when hu- 
man intelligence will rise to the mastery over property and 
define the obligations of its owners. A mere property career 
is not the final destiny of mankind, if progress is to be the 
law of the future as it has been of the past. The time which 
has passed away since civilization began is but a fragment of 
the past duration of man's existence, and but a fragment of 
the ages to come. The dissolution of society bids fair to be- 
come the termination of a career of which property is the 
end and aim; because such a career contains the elements 
of self-destruction." 

The following bit, which is going the rounds of the papers, 
recently lit up at least one Emerson class, and it is good 
enough to make a text for a searching talk in many other 
Emerson classes, — perhaps to suggest to some one the possi- 
bility of starting an Emerson class, which means the bringing 
together of a certain number of souls in the sincerity of the 
spirit, the acuteness of intellect and that fellowship of heart 
that will transfigure common problems and shames the com- 
mon flippancies of life. "An old washerwoman in Concord, 
at work one day, as it began to grow dark unrolled her sleeves 
and said she must go home and get ready for Mr. Emerson's 
lecture. 'Why, are you not too tired to go?' she was asked. 
'Oh, no, indeed; it always rests me,' was the reply. 'But do 
you understand what the lecture is about ?' continued her 
questioner. 'Well — no,' was the answer; 'but it does me 
good to see him stand up there looking so beautiful and tell- 
ing us all we are just as good as he is!" 

Professor Blackie says, in his article on " Festivals," in 
the Encyclopaedia Brittanica : "To trace the festivals of the 
world through all their variations, would be to trace the entire 
history of human religion and human civilization." This is 
strikingly illustrated in the festival of St. Valentine, just cele- 
brated, — the lightest and most secular festival of the year ; 
but even this leads us back of Christianity ; back of Rome 
itself to the old Lupercan festival held on the Palatine hill in 
honor of Lupercus, the "Protector from Wolves, — " the 
divinity of a shepherd people. The feast of the Lupercalia 
came at nesting time, when the currents of life began to flow 
more genially ; when the flocks went forth in search of tender 
grass. The story of the festival all the way down is instinct 
with humanity, and the childish prattle of to-day is the dis- 
tant echoes of old time reverences. Their mirth is the 
silvery refrain of antique solemnity. The frivolities of this 
week lead us back to the temple door, and the study of them 
enlarges and deepens the life. 

Why did not somebody think of it before? Mr. Simmons, 
the president of the Board of Education for the city of New 
York, is in the way of making himself famous by his sugges- 
tion of putting the American flag into all the public school- 
rooms of America. His " reform ' ' is greeted with enthusiasm 
from all pars of the country. In connection with this, it is 
suggested to make a regular feature of patriotic songs and 
the celebrating of National anniversaries in our public schools. 
When we remember what a large population of foreign birth 
there is to be educated in this country, and that there are 
thousands of native born children of German and Scandina- 
vian parents who can not read or even understand the English 
language, we continue to wonder why this thing had not been 
thought of before. While so many school boards are agi- 
tated over the question of German in the public schools, it 
may be well for some one to move the introduction of 
"United States" into the schools, whose main purpose ought 
to be the making of intelligent and noble citizens of the United 
States. 

The Andover Review for February gives to the much- 
abused, so-called "lost" heathen a great message of hope. 
We clip from it the following editorial statement of no un- 
certain sound : " The theory which confines the redemptive 
work of the spirit to this life, not only runs counter to the cur- 
rent of Biblical representations of the nature and purpose of 



that work, but empties history of its religious sincerity and 
reality. . . . Probably the chief reason which now 
holds men back from admitting this ' hypothesis ' [of the 
spirit's temporal mission beyond the limit of death] is its sup* 
posed bearing on the seriousness of present opportunity un- 
der the gospel. But a right conception of the spirit's mis- 
sion would supply the necessary cautions, and at the same time 
avoid fettering it with conditions which, to say the least, are 
apparently incompatible with its true an<J glorious universal- 
ity." A little more generous taking down of the bars and the 
whole flock of the fear-stricken, honest doubters, who have so 
long trembled before their conception of divine justice, may 
once more lift hopeful eyes to the future. 



Editorial Wanderings. 
Last week the senior editor was on wheels again. After 
launching his own Unity Club on Monday evening into the 
study of George Eliot's " Felix Holt," with a paper on the 
same, and enjoying with his Tuesday evening class that 
most brilliant chapter of John Fiske on the " Genesis of Man 
Intellectually," he severed unceremoniously the many subtle 
and vital strings that bound him to Unity and All Souls, and 
took the cars Wednesday morning at 8:30 and enjoyed a va- 
cation of five hours, at the end of which time he was landed 
at Lafayette, Ind., the seat of the Purdue University. This 
represents one-third of the higher educational institution of 
the state. The industrial and technical branch. The literary 
and classic third is at Bloomington, and the Normal third at 
Terre Haute. It was in the afternoon that he visited this 
institution, resting placidly upon the ample lawn of its two 
hundred acres' experimental farm — "the richest land in the 
world, the best of the Wabash lands, which is the best any- 
where," is the way they put it. The class rooms were closed, 
but the boys were at work in the shops. Lathes and circle 
saws, forges, pattern-making tools and molding troughs 
made bright the eyes and flushed the cheeks, that somehow 
we feel have a pathetic tendency to be sad and blanched in 
Indiana, — the land of malaria, the ancestral home of the ague, 
and the traditional market for quinine and cholagogue. How 
manly did these boys look at their benches, how easily did it 
seem in that presence to make toil classic and to compel 
labor to give cultured dignity to the laborer. But Purdue 
believes in co-education, and there are girls on the campus 
and in the halls, bright, healthy, legitimately boisterous. The 
catalogues and programmes, as well as the testimony of the 
professors, show that they carry off their full share of the 
honors of the institution, and that they are equal to its 
tasks; and when we went in search for their manual training 
and technical culture, we found traces of it in rather cramped 
quarters, where some creditable wood- carving is being done- 
oak leaf ornaments for bedsteads, rosettes for the corners of 
looking-glasses, etc. We found a bright class at work paint- 
ing in oils a vase that stood on the stand, and learned that 
they have opportunities to train their fingers in modeling 
and drawing. This is very well. We hope that the public 
spirit of the place leads the boys to seek these same things; 
but why should not a girl know how to saw to a mark and to 
drive a nail without hitting her thumb ? Why should she 
not learn how to dovetail a box, make the pattern in wood, 
and even mold the same in sand ? None of these tasks re- 
quire as much muscle as washing clothes, ironing or sweep- 
ing; and if there is brain culture in this kind of activities for 
young men, why should not the young women avail them- 
selves of the same discipline? We were told that there is 
nothing to prohibit girls from taking such training at Purdue, 
except that the girls do not ask for it. They have not quite 
courage enough to take it. We wait for the girls who will 
have courage enough to take these tempting, life-giving 
courses of instruction offered in our technical institutions. 
There are fine careers waiting such girls. 

But Purdue is not unmindful of the wealth of letters, and 
Mrs. MacRae, the Professor of English Literature, is wise 
enough to take her classes into those fields where help is 
needed, rather than waste the college years in the reading of 
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those things that need no study, and the acquiring of facts 
and dates which can always be kept within reaching distance 
in a $ 15 encyclopaedia. Her classes have wrestled with 
Emerson's "Nature" and cognate thought and writers, and are 
just now entering upon the study of Browning, to aid and 
abet which was the object of the editor's visit. Perhaps 150 
people gathered in the lecture room of the second Presby- 
terian church down town in the evening, the faculty and 
students of the college being well represented. Thursday 
evening he told the same story to a parlor full of people in 
Indianapolis, in the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
McKay, and in the afternoon had time to visit the phenom- 
enal Plymouth church, shaped and directed by the inde- 
pendent minister, Oscar McCulloch. Some friend, mingling an 
architectural fling with a spiritual compliment, has dubbed this 
church, "The Providence Depot," so unconventional is it in 
form, so full of benefactions is it in its activities. Here the 
*' gates are never shut by day." Institute work, like that of 
the Athenaeum in this city, the Charity Organization Society, 
and lecture-room work, with many fresh and vital phases of 
church life, are all realized in this building. 

Friday morning the editor breakfasted at home. On Sat- 
urday morning he was again on wheels, leaving his own pul- 
pit in the hands of Secretary Effinger for Sunday morning, 
and Mrs. Jones for Sunday evening while he went to inau- 
gurate the University course of Liberal Lectures and Sermons 
at Champaign, the seat of the Illinois State University. This 
work is inaugurated by the combined efforts of the Illinois 
State Unitarian Conference and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the former giving time and labor, the latter paying 
the incidental expenses. Prof. S. A. Forbes, State Entomol- 
ogist, chairman of the local committee, had the plans well 
matured, and, although the weather was of a kind to dampen 
ardor, over 200 people were out at Armory Hall to listen to 
the lecture Saturday night, Professor Peabody, Regent of the 
University, introducing the speaker. On Sunday afternoon 
the Congregationalists hospitably tendered the use of their 
church, and over a hundred people were present. All the 
indications are that good will come of this movement. Six 
fortnightly visits are arranged for this spring, and six more 
for next autumn. The editor's coach called for him at 
2 a.m., and the wheels brought him home to a Monday 
morning breakfast. 

"We See as We Are"— in Men. 

" Let me go where'er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still : 
' Tis not in the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast's mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, — 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings." 

So said the listening Emerson. And the song that he heard 
in " the mud and scum of things," the ear isgrowingin many 
men to hear. Oppressions linger, and crimes and ignorance 
abound among us, — still, look around, and then look back, 
to see how the spirit of society toward its younger and poorer 
members and lower classes and more degraded races is chang- 
ing for the better. The change will be a cause, but it is also, 
and it is first, the consequence of a finer moral tone within 
ourselves. "We see as we are." In men to-day we are 
seeing more because we are more ourselves ; because the aver- 
age amount of manhood incarnate in 150 pounds of flesh and 
bones and nerves is greater than it used to be. 

For example, the school: the "New Education" as- 
sumes that the child is a being all wings and faculties, 
and that the teacher's part is not to put knowledge into 
a mind-box, but to tempt the wings and faculties to grow. 
To the right-seeing teacher the school of to-day is an 
angel-garden. Again, the prison has long been the den 
where the most dangerous could be herded out of so- 
ciety's sight; for those whose fangs proved most injurious 
nothing better than killing could be devised. It is not the 



discovery of this century that our criminals are men and 
women like ourselves, that souls and consciences go behind 
the barred gates and into the striped clothes ; but only after 
all. these centuries of growth have our eyes come to see that 
fact plainly enough for us to think of prisons as reform 
schools, and of reform schools as a kind of public home. 
To-day the aim in the best prisons is nothing less than to 
create a citizen, — to give back to society a self-supporting, 
self-controlling, self-respecting man in place of the untamed 
creature that went in. The sacredness of the hum.an being 
is growing in our eyes, and we see more to respect in these 
our troublers, because we have more to respect in ourselves ; 
we arc more, and as we are, we see. So, too, with the treat- 
ment of the insane, and of those maimed from their birth in 
mind. It is but a century since men saw in them beings past 
the touch of reasonable and kind address. To-day we watch 
miracles of resurrection wrought by the touches of human 
sympathy and human patience. The insane asylums of our 
land have been radically changing the last ten years to adapt 
them to the system followed so successfully in certain Eng- 
lish and Scotch* asylums, — a system of unbarred windows, 
scarcely locked doors, open fire-places, and homelike enter- 
tainments for the maimed in senses : think of a Dr. Howe 
feeling his way to Laura Bridgeman's imprisoned soul, and 
finding that soul, and bringing it forth to society along the 
pathway of a single sense, — the sense of touch, left in the 
palm of Laura's hand. The feeling for and finding of Lieu- 
tenant Greeley in that hidden cove of the wild iceberg land 
was nothing to it. Dr. Howe's act of discovery is the type 
both of the science and the humanity of this century. 

And thus it is in all our relations with each other, all human 
relations. The nation's conscience has at last begun to stir, 
even in our relations with the Indian. The savagery of war 
grows more horrid in the light of Healing Commissions and 
Peace Tribunals. Yes, even the savagery of that minor war 
that with audacious honesty we call "sport" — I mean the 
war man makes upon the races lower than himself, the tribes 
of brute and bird and fish ; the " war " on them in mere pur- 
suit of human fun, — bear-baiting, bull-fights, fox-hunting, 
pigeon- matches, squirrel- matches, and the common hunting 
and the common fishing, too; for, so far as these last are done 
for sport, they have to class with those discarded cruelties; 
and war, again, upon these humbler lives in mere pursuit of 
human decoration, — women's feathers; even this, I say, is 
growing over-bloody for nineteenth -century efes, over- 
thoughtless for nineteenth-century minds and hearts. In the 
very brutes we are descrying more man- likeness, and in their 
natures ground for applying the Golden Rule, " Do by them 
as you would be done by were you a brute," as fast as we 
become more man ourselves. 

Within a ypung man's memory the word "slavery" has 
become an abomination in people's ears. Garrison's motto 
no longer seems too strong, — " a covenant with Death and an 
agreement with Hell. ' ' John Brown ' ' wins the world through 
shame." The readjustment of the laborer 1 * relation to capi- 
tal is the great question at issue now ; np doubt will be the 
great question for the next few hundred years, for it is but the 
modern form in which the mediaeval, or rather the chronic, 
problem of emancipation confronts the civilization of to-day. 
How it stared us in the face here in Chicago when those men, 
martyrs in their own eyes of a sacred cause, were waiting 
death ! Death which will brand our civilization two hundred 
years hence, — murderer-martyrs though they be, and necessary 
as it is that in some way bomb-throwers be disabled from 
trying again their deadly ways of reformation. But the fact 
that so many of our best minds are already engaged upon the 
problem in full sympathy with the laborer, shows how differ- 
ent our vision of what have been called the " lower classes " 
is from that which has hitherto prevailed. Now, even when 
a prophet like Carlyle speaks slightingly of the masses, — 
"England is twenty-seven millions, mostly fools," — and 
especially when he writes of ourselves, " America is eighteen 
million bores," we only laugh and pity the seer. When 
Emerson k speaks of the " guano-races' ' of mankind, we re 
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member his " Boston Hymn " and the other noble utterances, 
and that his grim phrase is but the terse way of stating a half- 
truth. Never before, I suppose, has there been such a wide- 
spread hopefulness for mankind's future on the earth, or off 
the earth, and never so much charity of heart and helping of 
hand to those men and classes and races who seem the far- 
thest down among their brothers. 

" Power to become sons of God ! " What grander text in 
all the Bibles of the world than that one out of John's mystic 
explanation of the Divine Light that has transformed the world 
from chaos to order, and men from brutishness to glory ! 
"Power to become sons of God, " — it is the great cry ring- 
ing through all the earnest struggles upward of the oppressed, 
and the great inspiration which nerves every man to do his 
utmost by and for and with a poorer friend. " We see as we 
are : " do men appeal to us in this way as beings with power 
in them to become the sons of God ? Are the streets mil of 
souls to us, or only of bodies more or less clean, more or less 
agreeable, more or less fashionably clothed ? A look of scorn 
in my eyes, a feeling of indifference or contempt in my heart, 
at any ignorance or shame I might see in a shanty or a street 
car, would convict me to myself of being something like what 
I thought I saw. If I were the son of God, I should see the 
sonship in all others, even in those bomb-throwers. Or look 
from streets right into our own homes : how is it with the 
children and the sick and the feebler-minded, in our homes? 
What do we " see'" in them? The slowness and the bother 
and the ill-temper and the weak will ? If that be all, then 
alas for »is ! " We see what we are ;" and he who sees no more 
than that reveals how little more there is within himself. The 
best man thinks the best of others. Perhaps the secret of Jesus 1 s 
power with the common people was that of many another of 
their best teachers, — he saw more in them than less pure eyes 
saw. If we use the name "God," then, because God stands 
for best of all, none thinks so much of you as he ! It must 
be so, according to this law of insight; and is not that en- 
couraging ? 

The Christ sees white in Judas' heart, 

And loves his traitor well ; 
The God, to angel some new heaven, 

Explores his lowest hell. 

Through the degradation and the ignorance and the sin the 
pure eye pierces to the live soul deep within, — that slumbering 
embryo in which humanity and civilization and eternal life lie 
folded up. *And if ever we feel despondent at the long delays 
of history and the seeming worm-likeness of human life, the 
trouble may be that we are seeing too much as we are our- 
selves. Perhaps we had better murmur to ourselves the 
verse from Mrs. Whitney's poem about the " larvae/ ' and 
with humility we may regain our patience : 

•« What if God's great angels whose waiting love 

Beholdeth my pitiful life below 
From the holy heights of their heaven above, 

Couldn't bear with this worm till its wings do grow ? " 

» W. C. G. 



CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 
Sea-Mosses. 

Frail, delicate sea- moss, 
Born where the wild tides toss, 
Where pale pink coral clings, 
Where mermaids and sea-kings 
Sport, laughterless and mute, 
With dolphin, shark and newt, 
Or cleave the cool, green tide 
By the sea serpent's side — 
Crude, undeveloped thing, 
Created but to cling 
To some rude, ragged rock 
That breasts the ocean's shock — 
What message have you brought 
Meet for a poet's thought ? 



Softly the silence stirred 
tn answer to my word : 
1 In Nature's lowest forms, 
As highest, God's love warms 
And thrills the universe ; 
In love all being stirs — 
The savage beast's low cry, 
The poet's threnody 
Are one, when once is shown 
God's life in Nature's own. 
From sea worlds up to suns 
One loving purpose runs ; 
Seas roll, worlds swing, stars shine 
By the same love divine 
That thrills my life and thine, 
My message, God's — His, mine." 

Julia Mills Dunn. 



What Can Unitarianism Do for the Heathen? 

The above question was asked, but not answered, by the 
Christian Advocate, in its issue of December 29, 1887. Had 
the writer of that remarkable article asked, " What can Uni- 
tarianism not do for the heathen ?" his reply to a self-made 
inquiry might have been as satisfactory to others as the at- 
tempted reply was presumably to him. Perhaps the writer is 
still anxiously seeking light as to the possibilities of the "ism" 
which he so ridicules, and the following suggestions may be 
of service to this inquirer, and perhaps to some others : 

First. Unitarianism can carry correct views of God to the 
heathen. It can teach and preach that "God is love," that 
He is a "present help in time of trouble," that they shall 
have none other gods but him, that He is a Father, Saviour 
and Friend. This will work a great reformation among 
heathens who have long sat in gloom over ideas of an omnipo- 
tent butcher and revengeful fireman, — ideas which were un- 
known in foreign lands, until popular Christianity had 
planted its banners within their bounds. 

Second. Unitarianism can carry to the heathen correct 
ideas of the unchangeable nature of God. It will not repre- 
sent God as now loving, now angry, cruel, hateful. It will 
not represent Him as now present to bless, and now absent 
from his needy creatures. It * ill teach that God is always 
near and at hand to bless and cheer all classes of men when- 
soever they call upon Him. It will teach that God's love is 
that of both father and mother, in its abiding and tender 
nature; nor will it confuse the mind of the heathen by 
preaching the existence of three gods, all sovereign, equal in 
power, yet so divided as to render it difficult to know whom 
to worship. 

Third. Unitarianism can carry to the heathen a salvation 
which saves men, not in their sins, but from them. It will 
demand righteousness of the individual, and not goodness 
based upon another better than himself. It will demand con- 
fession and repentance as means of atonement, such as is 
genuine and followed by an upright life, rather than a reliance 
upon an innocent substitute. It will never make the pure 
Jesus a scapegoat for the sins of men, but leave him as an ex- 
ample for all time, and as one in whom God was manifest as 
He can be in others. 

Fourth. Unitarianism can preach an immortality full of 
hope in foreign lands, as it can and does at home. It will 
not preach hope to its intelligent auditors at home, and pre- 
serve hell for its inferior hearers abroad. It will be honest 
the world over. It will eventually overthrow the idea that 
the creatures of God, to the extent of millions, will, in a fu- 
ture state, cry out for mercy from burning brimstone, to re- 
ceive mocking responses from their Creator. It will teach 
that the Maker of us all is less a devil than they have in many 
instances already been taught. It will teach that punishment 
is corrective, and that it ceases upon the accomplishment of its 
purpose. God deliver us from theological bondage. God 
send us more laborers into the world's great harvest, laborers 
that shall be both sane and sound, sincere and zealous. 
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Fifth. Unitarianism can accept service from natives who 
will be loyal to God and to conscience — who will be true to 
all that is good in the Koran, the writings of Buddha, and 
who will gladly teach and preach all that is beautiful and 
good in the Bible. Unitarianism .will insist -upon loyalty to 
conscience, as superior to stooping to churches, creeds and 
forms, and can, if it will, accomplish wonders among heath- 
ens as yet unknown to missionaries of any nation /sect or 
name. 

Lastly, if the " ism M to which our inquirer belongs makes 
hell a necessary part of its gospel, the " greatest good it can 
do for both itself and the world is to efface itself as quickly 
as possible." When that "ism" emphasizes practical re- 
ligion as much as it does formal, then shall we gladly regard 
it as a competent instructor, and readily lend our ears to the 
lips of its teachers. 

E. W. Symonds. 



Browning's Statesman. 

PRINCE HOHENBTTEL-BCHWANGAU, SAVIOR OF SOCIETY. 

Those of us who are inclined to demand " reform " very 
urgently from our public men and legislators, will do well to 
study this presentation of the point of view of a statesman. 
Both have their place : he who boldly agitates a moral ques- 
tion and he who brings about a practical advance in its treat- 
ment — Garrison to thunder against slavery and Lincoln to 
accomplish emancipation. It is well to understand the mo- 
tives and acknowledge the services of both. In this poem we 
find Browning's idea of the latter. 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau's "revealment of myself " begins 
with his rule of life : 

"Namely, that just the creature I was bound 

To be, I should become, nor thwart at all 

God's purpose in creation." 

He is not one of the rare regenerative natures, but 

" A conservator call me, if you please, 

Not a creator or destroyer ; one 

Who keeps the world safe. 

Some dervish desert- spectre, swordsman, saint, 

Lawgiver, lyrist, — oh, we know the names ! 

Quite other these than I. Our time requires 

No such strange potentate,— who else would dawn,— 

No fresh force till the old have spent itself." 
Here is encouragement for those many faithful workers who 
can not originate, but endeavor to popularize and deepen the 
appreciation of the great originators: 

" To shoot a beam into the dark, assists : 

To make that beam do fuller service, spread 

And utilize such bounty to the height, 

That assists also, — and that work is mine." 
He has held the balance straight for twenty years, not rep- 
resenting this or the other interest. 

" Neither friend would I content, 
Nor, as the world were simply meant for him, 
Thrust out his fellow and mend God's mistake." 
No upheaval of society does he want, and no " hazarding 
the main result by hoping to anticipate one-half in the inter- 
mediate process/ ' Government must be for the mass of men. 
" Oh those mute myriads that spoke loud to me, 
The eyes that craved to see the light, the mouths 
That sought the daily bread and nothing more, 
The hands that supplicated exercise, 
Men that had wives, and women that had babes,* 
And all these making suit to only live ! " 
Theorists from all sides cry out with what Spencer calls 
"the must-do-something plea." He replies that once upon 
a time he himself 

" Was like all you, mere voice and nothing more," 
crying, 

"Unfettered commerce ! Power to speak and hear, 

And print and read ! The universal vote ! 

Its rights for labor!" 
but 

"Once pedestaled on earth, 
To act, not speak, I found earth was not air. 
I saw that multitude of mine, and not 
The nakedness and nullity of air, 
Fit only for a voice to float in fret. 11 



Yet these mute myriads did not make him "believe one 
whit less in belief, take truth for falsehood/' nor cry for 
bread alone. 

" * Not bread alone, but bread before all else 
For these; the bodily want serve first,' said I." 

Here is a hint to help those dwellers in a great city who 
are distracted by widely varying calls for their help. Men 
need help in intellectual life, in morals, in religion. The 
richest in money are often poorest in inner life. And yet so 
long as there are "men with the wives and women with the 
babes, and all these making suit to only live," why, then, 
" The bodily want serve first," say I, and keep up the charity 
section in your church, even if the Browning club languish. 
For if the body be not cared for in 

"Earth's space and the lifetime, 
Where is the good of body having been ? " 
He will 

" Resolve to let my body live its best, 
And leave my soul what better yet may be 
Or not be, in this life or afterward." 

It would be too long to describe how Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau carries out his aims, in spite of many temptations from 
Sagacity to secure present good at the sacrifice of the future, 
to 

" Imperil, for a problematic cure 
Of grievance on the surface, any good 
I' the deep of things, dim yet discernible." 
This is his answer : 

" Least, largest, there's one law for all the minds, 
Here or above ; be true at any price ! 
'TIs just o' the great scale, that such happy stroke 
Of falsehood would be found a failure." 

Though a believer in pe^ce, and describing the "Jingo" 
temper with indignation, he finds war necessary. 

" Hear the truth, and bear the truth, 
And bring the truth to bear on all you are 
And do, assured that only good comes thence, 
Whatc'er the shape good take ! While I have rule, 
Understand ! — war for war's sake, war for the sake 
O' the good war gets you as war's sole excuse, 
Is damnable and damned shall be." 
But 

"For truth and right and only right 

And truth,— right, truth, on the absolute scale of God, 

No pettiness of man's admeasurement, 

In such case only, and for such one cause 

Fight your hearts out, whatever fate betide 

Hands energetic to the uttermost! # 

Lie not ! Endure no lie which needs your heart 

And hand to push it out of mankind's path !' ' 

That has a ring like our Lowell's "To front a lie in 
arms and not to yield." And thus he governed. 

"For th; many first, 
The poor mean multitude, all mouths and eyes ; 
Bid the few, better favored in the brain, 
Be patient, nor presume on privilege, 
Help him, or else be quiet, — never crave 
That he help them, increase, forsooth, the gulf 
Yawning so terribly 'twixt mind and mind 
I' the world here, which his purpose was to block 
At bottom, were it by an inch, and bridge, 
If by a filament, no more, at top." 

Thus he did his part; 

"The man's, with might 
And main, and not a faintest touch of fear, 
Sure he was in the hand of God, who comes 
Before and after, with a work to do 
Which no man helps nor hinders." 

Florence F. Griswold. 



The idea that education is dangerous to religion and mor- 
als is the fear of a timorous and sceptical person, who secretly 
suspects that religion and morality have no solid basis, and 
that if too much light is let in, people will find it out. It is 
half-education that is dangerous. It was a wise man who 
said that a little learning tends to make people sceptical, but 
profounder knowledge inclines them to faith.— -Woman* s 
Journal. 
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Give. 

" Good Teacher, what shall 1 do that I may inherit eternal 
life? 1 ' (Mark x: 17; Revised Version, marginal reading.) 
Jesus first repudiates the adjective "good" as savoring too 
much of worship. "None is good save one, even God." 
He does not tell the inquirer to believe , but "Thou knowest 
the commandments : Do not kill, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, 
Honor thy father and thy mother." These six commands 
pertain to the duties of man to his fellow man, or to morality. 
The other four commands, based on* man's relation to Jeho- 
vah, are not mentioned. 

According to Jesus, then, morality is the prime requisite to 
one who would "inherit eternal life." The closing pas- 
sage in Mark makes belief the prime requisition ; but even 
orthodox scholars confess that the passage is probably spu- 
rious, as any one can see by consulting the Revised Version. 
Satisfied with the good morals of the man, Jesus "loved him," 
and said unto him, " One thing thou lackest : go, sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor." What was lacking? 
Not morals, but love. • He had been a hard-faced, strictly just 
and in every way moral and a worshiping man; but had not 
concerned himself for poverty-ground humanity. He had 
grown rich in a land where poverty constrained men to pray 
"Give us this day our daily bread" — no provisions in the 
cellar and no money in the bank (very different from the case 
of the well-to-do, who now use that prayer three times on 
Sunday) and where people were so poor that if a woman lost 
a little piece of money she lighted a candle and searched till 
she found it, and then called in her neighbors, saying, "re- 
joice with me for I have found the piece which was lost." 

This man, then, though moral and a worshiper of Jehovah, 
had never learned love's lesson, that "It is more blessed to 
give than receive." He would not take a penny more than 
belonged to him ; neither would he give one that did belong 
to him. Jesus tells him that if he would live on in blessed 
memory in future ages, he must build himself a monument, 
not with stone, but with self-sacrificing deeds. As Stephen 
Girard lives today by Girard College, and J. Lewis Smithson 
by the Smithsonian Institute, and Peter Cooper by the 
Cooper Institute; as Jesus, himself, and Buddha live to-day 
in the thoughts and hearts of millions, so this man, if he 
would immortalize himself, must do it by the same means, 
and the only means, -which in a good sense immortalizes other 
men, viz.; self-sacrifice. Give. Sell and give. 

Perry Marshall. 

Resistance or Non-Resistance. 

In an extract from Prof. E. D. Cope, published in Unity, 
some time ago, I find these words: " If resistance to evil 
were more general, the world would be better." I say unto 
you, "Resist not evil," are the word of Jesus. Now do 
Jesus and Professor Cope teach antagonistic doctrines ? If 
so, I must accept the teachings of Jesus rather than of Pro- 
fessor Cope. Did not the Shakers resist evil in the most 
effectual manner, and in the spirit of the precepts of Jesus, 
when, in their early history, they faced their persecutors, not 
with swords and clubs in ther hands, but with stern and sting- 
ing rebuke* telling their persecutors that they were con- 
tending against the spirit of truth, against the teachings 
of Jesus, against their own sense of right, when they 
scourged, imprisoned, fined and tortured them for no 
crime of theirs, for no harm they had done, or wished to do, 
but because they worshipped God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, and taught the members of their 
community to obey to the letter the precept of Christ? It 
seems that this kind of resistance towards their enemies and 
persecutors proved effectual in quelling their hate and enmity, 
and soon made them their defenders and friends. We wish 
that Professor Cope would explain the exact methods we are 
to adopt in resting evil. Are we to resist evil by doing evil ? 
Is the old Mosaic code, "an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth," to be practiced now that Jesus has given us a differ- 
ent and, as we think, a better rule to go by ? j. s. b. 



Philanthropy. 

If anything ail a man so that he does not perform his func- 
tions, if he has a pain in his bowels, even — for that is the seat 
of sympathy — he forthwith sets about reforming the world. 
Being a microcosm himself, he discovers — and it is a true dis- 
covery, and he is the one to make it — that the world has been 
eating green apples ; to his eyes, in fact, the globe itself is a 
great green apple, which there is danger, awful to think of 
that the children of men will nibble before it is ripe ; 
and straightway his drastic philanthropy seeks out the Esqui- 
maux and the Patagonian, and embraces the populous Indian 
and Chinese villages; and thus, by a few years of philan- 
thropic activity, the powers in the meanwhile usin? him for 
their own ends, no doubt, he cures himself of his , »epsia, 
the globe acquires a faint blush on one or both of 110 cheeks, 
as if it were beginning to be ripe, and life loses its crudity 
and is once more sweet and wholesome to live. 

I believe that what so saddens the reformer is not his sym- 
pathy with his fellows in distress, but, though he be the 
holiest son of God, is his private aid. Let this be righted, 
let the spring come to him, the morning rise over his couch, 
and he will forsake his generous companions without apology. 

If, then, we would indeed restore mankind by truly Indian 
botanic, magnetic, or natural means, let us first be as simple 
and well as Nature ourselves, dispel the clouds which hang 
over our own brows, and take up a little life into our pores. 
Do not stay to be an overseer of the poor, but endeavor to 
become one of the worthies of the world. 

—Henry D. Tkoreau. 

To do a piece of common Christian righteousness in a plain 
English word or deed'; to make Christian law any rule of 
life, and found one national act or hope thereon, — we know 
too well what our faith comes to for that ! You might sooner 
get lightning out of incense smoke than true action or pas- 
sion out of your modern English religion. You had better 
get rid of the smoke and the organ pipes, both : leave them, 
and the Gothic windows, and the painted glass to the prop- 
erty man, and look after Lazarus at the door-step. For there 
is a true church wherever one hand meets another helpfully, 
and that is the only holy or Mother Church that ever was, or 
ever shall be. — Buskin. 



A New Version. 

The child's prayer, " Now I lay me down to sleep," seems 
to regard " the Lord " as a stranger, certainly not as a rela- 
tive. It puts fear of death into the mind of the little one, 
and that at the most unfavorable hour, if it were ever allow- 
able, and suggests a doubt in regard to the child's well-being 
in case death should occur in sleep. Our little ones have 
used the following, which I offer, instead of the time-honored 
"Now I lay me:" 

Now my Father, while I sleep, 
Kindly watch-care o'er me keep ; 
• When I wake in morning light, 
Help me live the day aright. 
Ever trusting in thy care, 
May I feel thee everywhere ; 
I would see thy loving face, 
^ I would thank thee for thy grace. 

P.M. 



Record of Virtue. 

William Bjjborough, an obscure member of Spurgeon's 
church, had a heart full of sincere though unobtrusive relig- 
ion, and will be gratefully remembered by many women. In 
a back street he kept a second -hand furniture shop, in the 
window of which he placed the following notice : " Any poor 
and unfortunate sister that requires a good home, will she 
kindly inquire within ? " He was the means of rescuing many, 
and he preserved a record of one hundred and forty-eight who 
persevered and are now honest women.— Journal of Woman 1 s 
Work. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 
The Trial and Death of Socrates. 

Continued from last week and concluded. 
THIRD EVENING — " PHiEDO." 

" That man should be of good courage about his soul, who, 
having adorned her with no foreign ornaments, but with those 
which alone befit her, — moderation and justice and courage and 
freedom and truth, — thus awaits his journey to the world 
below, ready to set forth whenever the voice of fate shall call 
himr 

"Bury me just as you please, if you only get hold of me." 

(1) G*i*b Words, Noble sentences of the dialogue, from 
memory. -*L round -the-class exercise. 

(2) Notes and Queries. Short oral explanations with 
reference to s£sop ; Greek Slaves; the classic idea of Suicide; 
the Greek Mysteries; and what did Socrates mean by his last 
request? 

(3) Paper. " Journeys to Purgatory, Heaven and Hell — 
by non-Christians and Christians." 

See " Illustrations " at end of first volume of Longfellow's " Dante;" 
and Alger's "History of the Doctrine of a Future Life." Also at 
the close of Plato's " Republic," the story of Er and the revelation made 
to him. 

After talk. — Does metempsychosis seem to you unlikely? 
The immortality of brutes, — why not? What think you 
about personal pre-existence ? 

Read part of Wordsworth's ode, — " Intimation ; " etc. 

(4) Paper. " Plato's ' Phaedo 1 and Emerson's ' Immor- 
tal ity.' " 

The two essays analyzed and compared. 

(5) Discussion and headings. 

(a) The frar of death: do many fear it? Who fear it 
most ? Is the fearlessness of it proportioned to clearness of 
belief in immortality ? 

Read Robert Browning's "Prospice." 

(Jf) Is our assurance of immortality — or our doubt of it — 
an instinct or a reasoned theory ? What is your name for 
the assurance — is it hope, belief, faith, or knowledge ? 

{c) Which class of reasonings most confirms your faith, — 

The evidence appealing to the senses ? (Jesus's resurrec- 
tion, mediums, etc.) 

Or the possibilities which physical science suggests ? (Ethe- 
real bodies, evolution, etc. Such books as Tait and Stewart's 
"Unseen Universe," Fiske's " Destiny of Man," Stock- 
well's "Evolution of Immortality.") 

Or arguments based on the nature of the Soul, — its in- 
stincts and powers? (Plato's, Emerson's, Wordsworth's, etc.) 

Or those depending on the Moral Law ? (Justice due to 
our implanted longings and our love ; the law of compen- 
sation, etc.; the goodness of God.) 

Read the close of Emerson's " Threnody." Does George 
Eliot's " Choir Invisible " satisfy you ? And what say you 
to Matthew Arnold's sonnet, " Immortality ?" 

If the class will spend a second evening on this subject, Tennyson's 
" In Memoriam " and Robert Browning's " La Saisiaz," might each be 
made the theme of a paper and discussion. 



FOURTH EVENING. — THE INFLUENCE OF SOCRATES. 

"Such was the end of our friend, a man whom we may well 
call, of all men known to us of our day, the best, and, besides, 
the wisest and the most just. 

(1) Bible Resemblances. — A round -the class exercise. 
Those who have noted passages in the three dialogues akin to 
Bible words now compare their lists in the class. 

After-talk. Is Christianity in all respects the higher faith ? 
Take the question on three sides, — as to moral ideals, the 
thought of God, and the thought of immortality. 

(2) Paper. " Socrates the Teacher, and his Influence." 



His Subject: in what sense was he *' parens philosophic?"— His 
method of "intellectual obstetrics:" his "two innovations:" in what 
sense was he "father of science?" Socrates and Bacon. — His theory of 
ethics, "virtue is knowledge." Was he a "utilitarian?" His moral 
ideals. — In what did his greatness lie? His place among the world's 
great thinkers. 

After-talk. — Was the oracle right ? Did he over-estimate 
his "mission?" 

(3) Tributes to Socrates. What does the world think of 
him? Read short tributes. 

For instance, what does Plato say of him at end of the "Phaedo?" 
And Xenophon at end of the "Memorabilia ? " And Cicero, in "Tuscu- 
lan Disputations," v. 4 ? And John Stuart Mill, in his essay on " Liberty?" 
Grote, in his "History of Greece," vin., 457,488? Stanley, in his 
" History of the Jewish Church," 111., 245, 252? Emerson, in the Plato 
chapter of " Representative Men ? " etc. 

(4) Paper. " Socrates and Jesus." 

Compared as to outward circumstances ; as to character ; as teachers ; 
as martyrs on trial and in death ; as sources of influence. 

After -talk. — Do you agree with your essayist? (All should 
read beforehand parts of the " Memorabilia" of Socrates, and 
re-read the Sermon on the Mount and the account of Jesus' 
trial and death, in the Gospels.) 



THE STUDY TABLE. 



Boston, 



Idols and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. — By John James Piatt. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 60. % 1. 25 

Mr. Piatt has done wisely in here collecting in one volume 
the poems bearing directly on western iffe, for he is pre-emi- 
nently the poet of the Ohio valley. The local color is per- 
fect in every idyl, yet the whole landscape is bathed in «• the 
light that never was on sea or land." Mr. Piatt's metres are 
severely simple ; his effects are unstudied; he has the gift of 
seeing the poetry in everyday life. As direct and natural as 
Wordsworth, his is the subtle instinct the other sometimes lacks, 
which discriminates between the common and the common- 
place. 

The atmosphere of the book is the atmosphere of Indian 
summer, of dreamy reverie, of tender pathos, best illustrated 
by his own perfect quatrain, " Torchlight in Autumn:" 

I lift this sumach bough with crimson flare, 
And, touched with subtle pangs of dreamy pain, 

Through the dark wood a torch I seem to bear 

In Autumn's funeral train. A. w. B. 



Non-Biblical Systems of Religion. A Symposium. New York : T. 
Whittaker, Bible House. Cloth, pp. 243. 

This volume contains the following chapters : Ethnic In- 
spiration, by Archdeacon Farrar, D.D.; Ancient Egyptian 
Systems, by George Rawlinson, M.A.; Ancient Canaanite 
Religions, by Rev. William Wright, D.D.; Earlier Hellenic 
Religions, by Rev. Edwin Johnson, M.A.; The Jewish Faith, 
by Rabbi G. J. Emanuel, B.A.; Islam and Christianity, by 
Sir William Muir ; Buddhism and Christianity, by T. W. Rhys- 
Davids, LL. D., Ph. D.; Ancient Scandinavian Religion, by 
Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson; Positivism as a Religion, by 
Prof. J. Radford Thomson, M. A.; The One Purely Moral 
Religion, by Rev. W. Nicolson, M.A. 

The character of this book is guaranteed l.y the writers of 
its chapters. It is very interesting, full of information, and 
generally broad and catholic in its treatment of the subjects 
above mentioned. The book is a reprint of articles originally 
published in the Homiletic Magazine. It will prove of value 
to all students of comparative religion. 



A Garland for Girls. By Louise M. Alcott. Roberts Brothers : Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.25. 

A collection of short stories. Each story is woven about 
the flower from which it takes its name. The lessons of self- 
sacrifice and kindness to others contained in these stories can- 
not fail to help the youthful readers, so earnestly are they 
presented by the author, who has endeared herself to girls. 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 



Love. 

A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. J. LL. JONES, AT CHICAGO, 
JANUARY 15, 1888. 

{Published by the Qr*£r elation.) 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?— Micah vi : 8. 

II. 

" TO LOVE MERCY." 

" To love mercy." This is the second prophetic require- 
ment of religion as stated by Micah. Without stopping to 
discuss texts and words I take this phrase at its largest, and 
will let it stand for love. This is another of those great 
words that can not be tethered. It refuses to be harnessed 
with any intellectual gear that the mind of man can shape for 
it. Like religion, it is one of the great verities that defies 
definition, because it is so intimate and integral a part of our 
life. It reaches deeper than experience can fathom and 
stretches higher than observation can follow. I will not at- 
tempt this morning to do what my betters have so often failed 
to do, viz., — to shape the philosophy of love ; no, I can neither 
analyze not define it. Like the woman in the story who found 
her wholeness by touching the hem of the garment of that 
high embodiment of *love whom we all do honor, I will be 
content if I may touch here and there the hem of love's ample 
garment, and be strengthened thereby. I will attempt first a 
few descriptive sentences ; second, to discover a few of the ob- 
stacles in the way of love as an element in the religious life; 
third, point out a few of the signs of that love that is religion, 
or that religion which is love. 

First, — remember what I have said before so often : I 
abandon the fruitless attempts at definitions here as elsewhere 
in the domain of religion. Not from emptiness, but from 
fullness, not because it is vague, but because it is overwhelm- 
ing. Not because it is shadowy and intangible, but because 
it fs jtffotantial, that which stands under, the foundations 
that are ever out of sight if adequate. The quality of mercy 
which the prophet had in mind is that love which is too real 
for demonstration. At the risk of reiterating my words ot 
last Sunday, I again say, that it is only the detached frag- ^ 
ments of the universe, that which is remote from ourselves,! 
that yield ready definitions and arrange themselves promptly 
in our classifications. The great cosmic realities, gravitation, 
electricity, spirit, thought, • love, God, are known only as 
they touch us by first-hand connection ; they are things of 
revelation not of definition, they are discovered only through 
experience; searching them we miss them so often; not find- 
ing them they are with us. Nay, we are of them, in them. 
We see the planets waltzing through the graceful changes of 
the heavenly dance, ever being precipitated one upon the 
other, but never colliding. We feel ourselves held solidly 
to our place, and trustingly resign ourselves to sleep in the 
arms of a force to which, in order to cover our ignorance, we 
give the name "gravitation." . We thankfully accept the 
message that drops from the lightning- tipped pen, and shape 
our conduct accordingly ; we seek another screen to hide our 
ignorance, and call the messenger electricity. This word in 
the hands of the most skillful scientist is like the pigeon-hole 
in your desk marked " miscellaneous/ ' into which you put 
all papers that defy classification. The callow birdling in his 
nest feels the helpful ray and grows strong of wing in the heat 
of the sun, yet the closest student and greatest philosopher 
has been unable to wrest from that ray its innermost secret. 
So is it with love — one of the most intimate and universal 
experiences of life; nay, as the etymology of the word would 
perhaps indicate, it is life itself, and on this account it eludes 
the crucible of the dictionary-maker; whatever it is, it is one 
of the superlative forces in religion. It is the cement of his- 



tory. It is the gravitation of the spirit thatbinds each to all. 
It is that which puts a moral meaning into everything. It is the 
glow from the central sun that warms everything. It is the 
radiance that touches with a wild and strange beauty the dank- 
est marsh and lights up the gloomiest forest. It is that which 
can flood the poorest soul with joy and make rich the roost 
barren life. Love shelters without walls, love builds homes 
where no architect has reared them. Love sanctifies altars 
where no ceremonial waters have been sprinkled by priestly 
hands. Love makes a church where no spire is. It conse- 
crates its. priesthood without the help of bishop hands. Love 
commissions prophets who refuse to sign the creeds, and tips 
with inspiration words thrown out of glowing hearts in every 
clime and by every people. Love, and love alone makes 
worship spontaneous, heaven a present reality, every truth 
a treasure, and God an attraction instead of a terror, — a reality 
embedded in all .real things, a presence in every present verity 
of matter and mind. Love is that positive force that polarizes 
all other forces; without it truth becomes a falsehood and 
justice tumbles over into injustice. 

But why waste time in trying to describe that which you 
already know better than any description? Why try to 
characterize that the signs of which are manifest in everv 
character? What is love? I do not know. But it is the 
anxiety which I see in the mother's eye and the tenderness 
in the father's touch. It twines the child's arm about your 
. neck; it presses the little face close against the window pane, 
and keeps it waiting and watching there. It is that which 
binds distant hearts in close embrace, and, by its subtle 
existence, makes light burdens of heavy tasks and makes 
heroic hearts that, without it, would be draped with coward- 
ice. Let me carry this search still closer to the earth/ The 
love that is the requirement of God— an essential element of 
religion — is that which makes faithful the dog that clings 
through life to the dissolute man, which bends the neck of 
the faithful horse to receive the caresses of a child. That 
power that makes the most timid bird brave to fight for her 
brood is one in essence with that power that carries the soul 
in its unspeakable longings toward the Infinite. It is one 
with the thirst for the ineffable, — man's passion for things 
eternal. When we think of the distance which this Ineffable 
and the Eternal is away from us, we call it God ; but when 
by love's light we are conscious of the nearness of these 
things, we call it our Father, and when we have the fullness 
of this mercy, this love, the "Our Father" breaks like the 
jet of water in the fountain into a thousand pearly words — 
wife, husband, son, daughter, brother, sister, dear, darling : 
every accent of endearment, every touch of tenderness is a 
confession of faith in God, a movement of spirit in prayer. 
It is the " Our Father" prayer reduced to the vernacular bf 
home and our daily needs. In this way is the old inspiration 
of our Bible-maker verified in the new experiences of to-day. 
" Love is the fulfilling of the law." " He that loveth not is 
not of God." The truest and most searching name of Deity 
is that of love. Our homeliest experience justifies Paul's 
rhapsody, in which all gifts of knowledge and of prophecy 
are subordinated to the gifts of love. 

The Dakota farmers, who last week wandered through the 
blinding blizzard tied together with ropes in search of missing 
school children, justified Paul's saying : "Greater than faith 
and hope is love." Without love, faith's anchor-cable snaps ; 
without love the song of hope is hushed. 

'* Love God and man, — this great command 
Doth on eternal pillars stand ; 
This did thine ancient prophets teach, 
And this thy well beloved preach." 

I turn now to my second task, and try to enumerate some 
of the obstacles in the way of this religion of love. First, I 
think one of the most common perplexities is the persistent 
assumption, born out of a crude philosophy, that love springs 
from some fractional part of human nature called the heart, 
which fraction is ever arraying itself against another fraction 
of human nature called the head. Much of our religious 
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thought is based on this assumed antagonism. It proceeds on the 
theory that justice is in perpetual conflict with love, and that 
this conflict is carried into the very center of the godhead. 
The old rhetoric of the pulpit used to draw vivid pictures of 
the great debate in the council chambers of heaven, in which 
justice and love figured as the rival disputants for the posses- 
sion of man. This desperate dispute was not settled untij 
Jesus came forward and decided the case in favor of love by 
appeasing justice with his precious blood. God is love, says 
the prophetic voice. "Aye," groans the theologian, "but 
He is just also;" and deals .with the problem as though these 
two words represented the irreconcilable sides of a paradox. 
All this degrades sentiment into sentimentality. That is a 
false judgment that assumes for one moment that it is possible 
to be just without being loving, or that it is possible to be 
loving and at the same time to be unjust. The experience of 
humanity, as well as the largest generalization of science, 
proves that love and justice are not foes, but friends; nay, 
there are not two of them, but one. They are the two 
syllables in one word. Love is the emphasis of justice; it is 
the divine seal that makes authoritative, executive the decrees 
of judgment. ' Justice establishes the balance, the even poise 
between atom and atom, between neighbor and neighbor, be- 
tween man and woman, between humanity and God — and 
love causes these forces to clinch and hold. One is impossi- 
ble without the other. Material atoms are nicely poised by 
the balances of attraction and repulsion, but it takes fervid 
heat to fuse these particles into solid rock and precious metal. 
Justice holds human beings to the nice balance of rights and 
duties in a moral universe ; love touches this balance with a 
heat that melts all into one supreme interest. Love is justice 
in earnest; it is duty changed into a privilege, obligation 
glorified into an opportunity. Justice says, you must do this; 
love says, of all things this is what I desire to do. Justice 
constructs the. engine, fits the parts and lays the track; love 
builds the fire under the boiler, and it goes. Love is justice 
with the bandage torn off her eyes. O, but you say, love is 
blind. I do not believe it. Injustice is ; reckless passion is 
blind, but love is illuminated, — it is all eye. No one feels so 
keenly the short-comings of a child as the mother that bore 
him, save that one that loves the child more than mother. 
No, love is not inanity ; it is no sentimentalist, it is divinely 
stern. It will use the cruel knife and guide it through quiv- 
ering flesh, if thereby the insidious cancer can be removed. 
Love can hurt when hurting is helpful. It will not curse the 
loved one with any pitiable dole of pity. That is the severest 
chastisement, as so many of us have realized, that which is 
administered in tears. Every patient knows that the loving 
surgeon has a stern touch ; he handles the broken limb with a 
firm hand. Judgment is the material with which love builds 
her most enduring fabrics. Well does the poet say — 

" The learned eye is still the loving one.'' 

You find me a full heart, and I will find not far away a large 
head to feed the fires of that heart. O, we little know how 
strong is love, how deliberate and reliant is love. I remember 
with awful vividness that long sick, helpless day at Corinth, 
where I lay at the outer edge of the battle, where the wasted 
waves of carnage broke incessantly around my feet. I saw 
strong men in those amateur days with blanched faces grow 
weak by the sight of torn limbs and mangled corses. I saw 
the knife drop from the nerveless fingers of incipient sur- 
geons as they stood appalled by the flow of patriot blood; 
when the frail form of a woman, a seeming shadow among 
the large-limbed men rushed forward, grasped the severed 
artery, staid once more the crimson flow, and summoned back 
to duty the bigger, though the weaker vessels at her side, she 
was the stronger because she loved the more. The poet's 
dictum is equally true when reversed : ' " The loving eye is 
still the learned one." When the hot breath of the advanc- 
ing flame drives back the stalwart fireman, a mother rushes 
into the red hot jaws of the flames, gropes her way through 
smoke and falling timber to the child, and returns trium- 
phantly with it in her arms. She loved more, hence her 



stronger judgment. I do not forget my last Sunday's sermon, 
and I hope you do not. Justice is still the paramount thing 
in religion. It is piety unimpaired with selfishness; but 
justice would ever fail of fruition were not love ever near to 
enforce its behests. Let me repeat, love is justice in earnest. 
Love is right militant, is truth active ; it is religion in the 
concrete, it is embodied piety, it is faith in a life not faith in 
a creed, — it is life. Away, then, with that mediaeval phantom 
that is afraid that love will interfere with justice, and is sus- 
picious of its power in the world. The honor of men and the 
rights of women are safe in the stern hands of love, and they 
are safe nowhere else. Love, when asked by justice, promptly 
draws on the steel gauntlet, and, if need be, most dexterously 
it can use the sword. 

" Till out strode Gismond : then I knew 
That I was saved. I aever met 
His face before ; but, at first view, 
I felt quite sure that God had set 
Himself to Satan. Who would spend 
A minute's mistrust on the end ? 

" And e'en before the trumpet's sound 

Was finished, prone lay the false knight, 
Prone as his lie, upon the ground : 

Gismond Hew at him, used no sleight 
O' the sword, but open-breasted drbve, 
Cleaving tiU out the truth he clove." % 

The common conception of love in religion is, I think, that 
the prodigal when he went away from home left love behind 
him. Love staid on the farm to feed the calf, that it might 
be ready for the dinner when the wayward returned ; but the 
truer conception is that love went with that bad boy and staid 
with him. It was love that parted him from his gold, made 
hard his bed, and tore into shreds his garments. Love made 
bitter the husks and still more bitter his reflections among the 
swine. Love was just as active in wringing tears out of his 
debauched life as it was in changing his penitential rags for 
the best robe of hope and endeavor. I repeat, then, that this 
essential element of religion, this tremendous power that is 
to influence men and women into noble deeds and high living, 
is no maidenly inanity that faints at the sight of a tear, that 
will veil the eye of justice with a glamor of pity, or will 
pinion the arm of justice with any bandage of mercy, — because 
the arm of justice is the arm of love ; there is but one arm for 
this one verity. Cut this body in two, and neither part, no, 
nor both parts put together again by any contrivance is ever 
a human body ; so with the soul,— dismember it and you de- 
stroy it. Take the head out of religion, and you have no 
heart left in it worth speaking of. Your sentiment will grow 
into sentimentality, and your affections will end in affecta- 
tation. And take love out of religion, take feeling out of the 
soul, and you have no justice left; you have only a cold stone 
image which you call justice, which will make the very multi- 
plication table lie, and the Golden Rule cruel. 

A second obstacle to the religion of love is logically con- 
nected with this one we have been discussing. The crude 
metaphysics that dissected the soul of man, put love and jus- 
tice into antagonism, of course has 1 passed over into theology. 
It has enthroned above a cruel divinity, and this God reacts 
upon the men and women who worship him. So long as men 
are taught of a jealous, vengeful God, so long will the hearts 
of his worshipers be sullen and morose, so long will they, in 
sullen imitation of their God, continue to hate and persecute. 
To such all the fires of the sun will fail to make a cheerful 
glow of this sunny world of ours. While the highest concep- 
tion of being that men carry about with them in their bosoms 
is of one who, in his infinite wisdom of finite weaknesses, still 
persists in tossing the poorest and weakest of his creatures 
into any form of deathless damnation, so long will such men 
hate without reason, condemn without mercy, resent without 
judgment, distrust the forces that cradle them, and reject the 
messengers of the most high that are sent to them. So long 
will they try to divorce justice from love and so lose both. 
And their lives will continue to remain miserable. But when 
men will learn that the reins of the universe are held in im- 
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partial hands, that all the tumultuous play of forces, from the 
seethings of a volcano up to the eruptions of a French Revo- 
lution, ever tends to make mind, free mind — that is, minds 
unobstructed on the lines of their larger evolution, minds per- 
mitted to move on the lines of their greatest opportunity and 
highest estimate — then will they gather courage in the tur- 
moil and find peace in the conflict. When men learn that 
there is one tender solicitude for the growth of life and the 
development of soul, reaching from the protozoan, who meas- 
ures one one-thousandth of an inch in diameter, up through 
Shakespeare to the highest archangel wherever he may be, 
they wi\\ learn to condemn not, and with the loving justice of 
him who uncomplainingly endured the cross and bade men go 
"sin no more " they will work and wait with that cheerful- 
ness that is both just and loving. While pulpit or creed 
teach of a jealous God solicitous for his own glory, so long 
will religion remain to some minds a sort of a spiritual sulky, 
two-wheeled and single-seated, in which they try to win 
heaven for themselves. But when they realize that all the 
forces of God are friendly forces, that, as Emerson says, the 
universe takes care of the culture of the boy who tries to do 
his duty, that all the experiences of life, bitter and sweet, if 
properly understood and rightly utilized are conducive to 
excellence, then will the lives of men become more and more 
loving, and they will carry benedictions wherever they go. 
The worst atheism is a belief in a bad God, because it breeds 
hatred, wrath and jealousy, and these are to life what darkness 
is to light, what cold is to heat, — the absence of them. 

"O Father ot AH, 
Thou lovest all ! Thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to thee. 
All souls are thine ; the wings of morning bear 
None from that presence which is everywhere 
Nor hell itself can hide, for Thou art there." 

A third barrier in the way of the religion of love is found 
in our crude faith in the superior power of the physical. We 
still are children of our barbarian ancestry and believe tre- 
mendously in outward facts to the neglect of inward verities. 
The thought that brute violence is more terrible than anything 
else still lingers in the preaching of to-day, and it forms the 
practical creed of too many of us. My friend admits to me that 
this religion of love is a very desirable thing among cultivated 
and right-minded people, that he himself finds food in none 
other, but that it has little power over the vicious and no terror 
for the sinner ; consequently he pays his money to the support 
of the church that deals still in some hell-fire tortures for the 
benefit of the ignorant, the vicious and the depraved. There 
are plenty of preachers who will conscientiously tip a knowing 
wink to the wise ones in their congregation, and say : "'God 
can not be as bad as our creed ; there may be even a proba- 
tionary chance for a heathen after death. But it is best to 
keep the fires of hell alive yet in the public mind as a protec- 
tion to morals, even though they may not exist anywhere else. ' ' 
Somebody won fame during our great war by saying that hell 
had become a military necessity while treason lasted. " Rule 
by love if you can, but if you fail, rule anyhow/ ' is the prac- 
tical instruction, I suppose, to most of our school-teachers." 
As if love was not the most torce-fiill of all the forces, as if 
it is not the most stern of all stern. Love is the right arm of 
omnipotence. Where it goes it must triumph because it is 
enkindled right, it is justice red hot, it is truth with the steam 
up. Love tames the wildest horse, the most skillful horsemen 
know no other power ; love domesticates the eagle, makes a 
pet of the panther, causes the lion to withdraw his fangs, and 
makes his paws as harmless as a silken glove. Is the lowest 
and weakest savage less amenable to the religion of mercy and 
the forces of love than these. Shakespeare and Robert Brown- 
ing notwithstanding, I believe that there i<* no Caliban wear- 
ing the remotest semblance of humanity but that can be reached 
by love, and when reached can be lifted up and quickened 
by love. When love fails to control an unruly life, to disci- 
pline a lawless school, to manage a turbulent populace, then 
hate and wrath may well give over the task. Of course I mean 
no rose-water sensibility, no limp tenderness, but I mean the 



•trong, heartful grasp that brings to bear every movement of 
the mind and applies the latest dictates of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. I mean the love that is clear-eyed to see all deformities 
and to see also the flickering sparks of goodness and righteous 
ambition in the darkest recesses. 

Now for our fourth undertaking, — What are the signs of 
this great religion of love? First, last and always, love 
makes religion helpful, it shames the souf out of a whining 
concern for its own salvation, it fills it with a noble yearning 
for the salvation of others. The selfish, " What shall I do to 
be saved?" of the revival room is changed into the sublime 
prayer of forgetfulness, "What can I do to save?" Love 
gives the weakest something to do, — makes a work-bench for 
the most helpless. Usefulness is the watchword of the reli- 
gion of love. Its devotees prefer, like the robin, the Bron- 
rhyddcn, the " scorched - breast " of the fable to burn their bo- 
soms in carrying drops of cold water to cool the parched 
tongues of those who writhe in the lowest hell, rather than 
have a seat in the high galleries of heaven where, in uninter- 
rupted idleness, they may listen to harping seraphs and choir- 
ing cherubs. 

Love brings trustfulness; the loving soul is a confiding 
one, for "perfect lovecasteth out fear." However conflict- 
ing may be the "broken arcs" upon the earth, the religion 
of love teaches us to believe that they all conspire to make in 
some high "heaven the perfect round." Failure itself is evi- 
dence that the soul is made for some fullness that can not 
fail. Love relates us lo the ultimate purposes, gives us great 
zeal for the universal. Show me the man who is patient^ in 
the face of difficulties, tolerant in the face of opposition, 
broad in the face of narrowness, and I will show you the man 
who has a loving soul, and him I call religious, however un- 
dogmatic his thought and however unsatisfactory his creed 
may be. 

The last sign of the religion of love I wish to speak of is 
cheerfulness, and this may well include all others. I chal- 
lenge the religion of any man or woman who does not add 
something to the moral sunlight of the world. Such a re- 
ligion has a poor right to exist, and the sooner it gets out of 
the world the better for the world. Religion has too long 
been allowed to drape itself in sable garbs. I believe that it 
is yet to appear that one of the most malignant forms of 
impiety is that which takes the form of the " blues." I know 
that despondency may and does often spring from physical 
causes ; I know what a burden is sometimes entailed upon us 
by our ancestry in this matter. But it behooves us to learn 
that such a disposition, however we may come by it, carries 
with it terrible moral results, and we must, each and all of 
us, hold ourselves morally responsible for depreciating the 
spiritual life about us. Cheerfulness is the oxygen in the 
spiritual air, breathing which vitalizes the blood and invigor- 
ates the life of the soul, while despondency and discourage- 
ment is to the soul what malaria is to the body, — a subtle, 
pervasive poison, which baffles the physician's skill, and is 
the starting point of the diseases that infect modern life. 
Are you cross and petulant? The doctor may tell you you 
have a torpid liver, and he is right; but I also telbyou that 
you may have a torpid heart, an inactive head. Your life is 
wanting in love. And I, also, am right, and some day the 
doctor and I will agree about your case, and we must com- 
pound our prescriptions before the difficulty is reached. Is 
mankind ungracious ; do things conspire against us? Oh, let 
us look within and find our barrenness, see how naked are 
the walls of the soul. Then let us open wide our eyes ; let us 
look around us, about us, beneath us, everywhere, and see 
that the world is full of throbbing, vigorous, beautiful, grow- 
ing life. Let us take some of this into our own life and en- 
large the boundaries of our being. When we cease to hate 
we forget to mourn. The only pessimism to be dreaded is 
that born out of unloving lives. Don't accuse me of preach- 
ing the easy gospel of the healthy to the fortunate, — I confront 
the facts of a poverty-stricken world. The day is cold and 
it means misery. I know the grave and the sick bed is in the 
world. I have felt the touch of grim hands; I know the 
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weight of burdens, and it is in the face of these that I still say 
that life does not warrant the funeral garb, the sepulchral 
tone and the downcast eye that do so frequent the altars of 
religion, because love is capable of lightening all these bur- 
dens, and mellowing all these sorrows. Love has enabled 
souls to turn from new-made graves to sing and to teach 
others to sing, " How beautiful it is to be alive !" Love has 
made the sick-chamber a larger world of usefulness and joy 
than the halls of mirth and revelry ; and many a poor man in 
this world has, by the power of love, made a home in the world 
which the capitalist, with his millions, lacking love, has failed 
to do. The log cabin of the one is a sunny spot in the land- 
scape ; the stately column, reared of polished marble, of the 
other, is as a gloomy presence, chilling and darkening the 
horizon. 

For your concluding question, the one I ask so often in 
this pulpit, — ask, that I may have a chance to answer it, I 
have no new answer to those who are accustomed to hear me 
preach — How am I to obtain this love, this divine passion 
for justice ? 

I would like to love God, but I do not know Him. I 
have sought Him, but can not find Him. Again your failure 
comes in trying to grasp this cosmic law of unity. Our little 
systems attempt to divide the indivisible, to separate the 
inseparable. We talk of divine love as though it was some- 
thing from human love. I tell you, the love of God is the 
love of man, and they are interchangeable terms, or rather 
both of them phrases thrown out toward a reality big enough 
to include both. The affections of heaven are not opposed 
to the affections of earth. I know not how to divide and 
classify this sublimest passion of the human soul. You can 
not cut it up into kinds and say one is good and the other 
bad, if you do not even know what the phrase 'Move to 
God" means; — very well, love mankind; take your age 
and race into affectionate embrace. Again you reply: "I 
would, if I could, but I can not. Men are so vulgar, women 
so flippant, humanity so low, taken in bulk, I do not like it." 
Very well ; cherish profoundly your affections for husband or 
wife, son or daughter, father or mother. "But I have no 
father or mother, no brother or sweetheart." Very well; 
love your dog ; take into your heart a canary bird or a rose- 
bush, if there is room for nothing more. You remember the 
misanthropic prisoner, in that charming little French story 
of "Picciola," who won his way back to his home, his coun- 
try, his kind and his God through the help of the little flower 
that pushed its way up through the cracks in the stone pave- 
ment in the prison yard. Begin there, and you have a bit of 
the love that is divine — you have found so much of God. 
Put your reading, your wisdom, your affection into " the 
meanest flower that blows," and it will give you thoughts 
too deep for tears, until at last, like Schiller, you will "want 
to take the world" into your arms and kiss it. You will find 
that you can not do justice to the wife that you do love, 
unless you have a thought for the beggar boy in Bombay. 
The tears of a child over the dead body of a pet bird spring 
from the same fountains of love as' that which will one day 
cause her to brood children, croon over grandchildren, to 
reach out into the neighborhood, to all the world, to look up 
into the unfathomable depths and feel the real presence of 
the Father above all and beneath all, in whom "we live 
and move and have our being." Begin anywhere and love 
anything with the wisdom of a rational being and the inspi- 
ration of justice in your soul, and you love God. "You 
loved the child too much, so God took it away from you, lest 
you make an idol of it to His exclusion," is the way preach- 
ers used to talk. I decline to reverence such a God, and 
devoutly deny His existence. Commend me rather to the 
lowly piety of the gentle Cowper, who said, " I would not 
enter on my list of friends the man who needlessly sets 
foot upon a worm." The religion of love does not necessi- 
tate the rhapsodical piety difficult to understand and seldom 
experienced, though far be it from me to deny the reality of 
suchi; but it is the obedience to the simple, natural impulses 
of human nature ; it is the discharging aright of your func- 



tions as a factor in the home, as a neighbor and as a citizen. 
Thus inevitably you become a member of the household of 
humanity, a grateful inheritor of the past, a diligent contrib- 
utor to the future. And this is religion. 

THE HOME. 



Snow Bound. 

Inside one's home, with plenty of fuel, food and light is a 
very comfortable place to be snow bound. We felt this, and 
did not complain when looking from our windows <m Thurs- 
day, January 26, we saw the door-yard piled full, The barn 
doors blocked, and our once vine-clad sunny south door piled 
half its height with snow. Drift upon drift covered the walls, 
fences and the huge pile of wood in the yard. The snow was 
blown by the high wind into mammoth piles unknown in this 
region for years ; all day the tempest raged, but our coal fire 
burned bright the while, and we had plenty of nuts and apples. 
These, with our reading and the work that willing hands ever 
find to do, made us quite contented. 

Friday morning came, but no foot-track of either man or 
beast broke the .smooth hillocks of pure white snow. The 
sun rose displaying millions of diamonds, — not black dia- 
monds, dead and lusterless, as seen upon Chicago's snow, but 
ablaze with beauty. The expanse of pure, spotless snow, 
with a background of evergreen trees, would scarcely recog- 
nize with brotherliness the filthy snow of the city. Imagine 
the moonlight upon this scene of purity ! 'Twas like a bride 
dressed for the altar. The smoke curled upward from our 
neighbors' chimney*, and through the still air we heard the 
lowing of their cattle and the cackling of their fowls. Our 
chore-bey dug a channel to the little shop across the yard, 
but ventured no farther, and spent the day building a rat 
trap. At night the howling wind shrieked and moaned 
through the tall fir trees in the yard. Never did the wind 
seem more angry. It spent itself at last, and Saturday morn- 
ing it was calm ; so from over the hill a mile away came young 
Parker, with snow-shoes on his feet and a shovel on his back, 
to help "break out." 

Once again we were in communication with the outer world. 
No stage could scale the mountainous drifts, and our mail was 
brought from Concord (seven miles) on the back of our brave 
stage driver. Let those who have their mail placed upon 
their table daily, and who need only go round the corner to 
post a letter, think of us snowed in a mile away from the post- 
office. We watch eagerly for a neighbor going to the village, 
knowing that he .will bring the mail for all the neighborhood. 

This is a winter that calls for deeds, not words. God pity 
the poor! 

Sarah M. Bailev. 

Hopkinton, N. H. 

A Boy's Prayer. 

♦Omaha Mamma — " There now, stop chattering and say your prayer." 

Little Son — " Make sister shut up so I can. Say, mamma, can " — 

•• I told you to stop talking." 

" I know. Can you — " 

"Say your prayers !" 

"Yes, I'm goin' to. Now I laymedowntosleep I prayth' Lord my soul 
tokeepif Ishoulddie before awakelprayth'LordmesoultOtake say mamma, 
can you move your ears?" 

The above is clipped from the Household Monthly, There 
is many a mother who questions whether it is of any use to + 
compel her boy to do a thing continuously which he neither 
understands nor cares for in the least. Yet she might not be 
troubled with doubts when insisting that he hang his cap in 
the hall, always, when he comes into the house, even if he 
didn't care to, nor understand why it wasn't just as well to 
toss it on the parlor sofa ; or, when steadily insisting upon 
his prompt and regular attendance at school, as he grows 
older ; upon good manners and honest performance in every- 
thing. In time the habits become a part of himself, and the 
meaning which lies behind them gradually sinks into his life, 
shaping it for better or worse. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Philadelphia. — The members of the Ger-i 
mantown church made Friday evening, the loth, 
notable by a celebration of the fifth anniversary of 
the installation of their present minister. Every 
reception in which the heart shares is of course 
successful, but I think this one to Mr. Clifford, 
which seemed to witness an almost unanimous re- 
joicing in his spiritual methods and success at 
Germantown, was, in some respects, unusual, and 
in all respects gratifying to those rightly informed 
as to the spontaneity of the offering. There was 
nothing parsimonious in the spirit with which the 
occasion was invested. The courtesies of invita- 
tion were spread generously to all the liberal so- 
cieties, and, I believe, to at least many representa- 
tives of orthodox churches who could properly be 
approached. I recognized there myself familiar 
faces from the Ethical and Camden societies,* as 
well as from the older churches, and the feeling 
throughout was cordial, as fitly might have been 
expected of any demonstration of fellowship with 
which Mr. Clifford, or any person who under- 
stood him, was in any way connected. There was 
nothing formal in the incidents of the evening. 
The decorations of the parlor, the feast spread in a 
neighboring room, the ever changing groups of in- 
terested talkers, gave simplicity and beauty its 
free way. Some absent members sent up from 
the south a remembrance of palmetto and palm 
leaves. Of the representatives of the societies, 
Messrs. Ames, Weston and Haskell were present. 
Although no stated recognition of the honor done 
him was given on the evening in question, Mr. 
Clifford preceded his sermon of the following Sun- 
day with a few brief sentences expressive of his 
gratefulness. In conclusion, I should say that 
Mrs. Clifford's meed of influence this day, as in the 
general life of her husband, must be regarded as 
t a factor which, though not to be defined, is too 
sure and large to be withheld from mention. The 
tribute was naturally to both, and had either been 
absent, there would have been a blunt point to the 
purpose of the reception. It is to be added, more- 
over, that the local papers, in so far as they noted 
the event at all, were awake to the evidences of 
large inclusiveness by which it was to be remem- 
bered. H. l. t. 

Fall River, Mass.— The Flower Mission 
started in the Unitarian church in this city has 
resolved one branch of its work into a charity 
organization for the city. The Browning class, 
limited to seventy-five, has reached a member- 
ship of sixty-eight. 



San Franoisoo, Cal.— Dear Unity: It 
is a great delight to receive you every week. We 
have had the privilege, by invitation, of worship- 
ing in the beautiful Temple Emanu-El until our 
new church be built — which, you will be happy 
to know, is to be free from debt. The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church was very inter- 
esting. According to the report read, we are 
$5,000 ahead of the "estimates," so far, and we 
are to have the finest and sweetest toned bell 
that can be bought, a present from Mr. John 
Perry, one of the early pillars of the church. The 
site is a choice one and the plan beautiful. The 
corner-stone was laid Christmas day— the same 
corner-stone and the only stone that was in the 
old church (which was of brick, stuccoed over so 
that nearly everybody thought it was of stone), with 
the same and added inclosures. The sarcophagus 
that contains Starr King's body is to be placed in 
the lot beside the new stone church. 

Dr. Robert Collyer's sermon was grand, and 
the church was crowded the last time service was 
held there. You know what glorious sermons 
and lectures that greatest of living preachers 
freely gave us while he was here. He spared 
not himself, he was equal to every demand, soul- 
satisfying to the crowd that flocked to hear him, 
— an apostle of good. One lecture he gave to 
our Channing Auxiliary, and one collection our 
trustees gave to. our society for Christian work. 
Each of these societies connected with our church 
has now $ 00 on hand in the treasury. 

The Oakland ladies said they had been greatly 
benefited by Doctor Collyer's preaching for their 
society. They are first and foremost in energy 
and achievement, and all good works. Rev. 
Mr. Wendte made a success of our Pacific Coast 
conference at Oakland, — you had the particulars. 
It was one of the most interesting I ever attended. 

We are delighted that Hon. Horace Davis, so 
prominent in our church, so beloved in the Bible- 
class, so superior a speaker and scholar, is lately 
elected president of the University of California, 
and has accepted the position. 

Dr. Stebbins gives us, as usual, fine sermons, 
morning and evening, and a lecture to our Chan, 
ning religious class every fortnight at his home. 

K. s. B. 

Chicago.— Mr. Jones led the noon teachers' 
meeting. The lesson was the 15th chapter of 
Luke — three parables with one meaning. These 
incomparable parables were Jesus's answer to the 
charge of the Jews that he consorted with publi- 
cans and sinners. The question was asked, Is it 
right that one silver piece and one sheep should be 
of more value because lost than those which re- 
main ? Ought there to be more rejoicing over the 
recovery of the lost than over those that always 
were kept safe ? This was answered mainly, No; 
yet allowance must be made for the keen and 
intense feeling aroused by experiences while they 
are new and fresh. Mr. Jones thought the elder 
son in the Prodigal Son stood for the Pharisaic 
party among the Jews. 

— As the result of four weeks of "revival meel- 
ings," conducted upon a broad and non-sensationat 
plan, the Rev. Mr. Conklin, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church on the west side, recently welcomed 
forty new members into his church. 
— The Library Association of All Souls church 
was the recipient of a pleasant windfall the other 
day in the shape of a complete set of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica with Stoddart's " American" 
supplement, from W.H. Rand, Esq., chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Methodist church 
across the way. And now the niches on either 
side the " Unity mantel " in the parlor ^iave 
realized the prophecy which they have heretofore 
represented. This gift is not only valuable for its 
own sake, accessible to any one, and useful to 
the increasing number of Unity Club workers 
and other students in the parish, but it is valu- 
able as a pledge of fellowship, a symbol of the 
good will that overreaches church lines. 

St. Cloud, Minil. — Unity church, of this 
place, was legally organized on February 11, and 
a board of nine trustees elected by the congrega- 
tion. 



Boston. —The Superintendents' and Teacher*' 
Union will consider at their next meeting the sub- 
ject of "Temperance in the Sunday-schooL" 
—Rev. Geo. L. Chancy, of Atlanta, Ga., list 
Sunday preached for Rev. J. F. Clarke, who is 
slightly ill. Mr. Chaney addressed the " Bostoo 
Association " on Monday, at the house of Re?. 
Doctor Cadner. His society is composed of families 
from the south, the north and the west, about one- 
third each. He finds large elements of strength 
and activity in that combination. In Atlanta 
there now exists very little prejudice against north- 
ern men and ways. That prejudice is fast wear 
ing away, even in conservative towns like Aiken, 
S. C. The south own their need of northern co- 
operation in the now appreciated education of 
white and colored children, in feeding newly 
aroused religious thought, in introduction of the 
best literature, and in business development, 
as in commerce, farming, manufactures and 
mining. Northern Methodist or Presbyterian 
ministers are received less cordially than northern 
liberal clergymen. Orthodox ministers there art 
generally quite as liberal as the advanced evan- 
gelical preachers in the north. Since the war, all 
the people think more carefully, and are given to 
weighing opinions and ideas with a more accurate 
beam than before their great struggle. 

Toledo, Ohio.— The growth of the new 
movement at this place continues. Recently it 
organized under the name of the " Church of Oar 
Father," with the following Bond of Union. 
" We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, be- 
lieving that we can better promote pure Chris- 
tianity — love to God and love to man — by associat- 
ing ourselves together as a religious society than 
we could in our individual capacities, unite in the 
interest of this cause and work. Recognizing the 
right of private judgment and the sacredness of 
individual conviction, we require no assent to any 
doctrinal statement, but welcome all who desire to 
co-operate with us in advancing the cause of 
rational thought, religious culture and right living.' 

Still Hebrews.— Moses MyerviU, of Nash 
ville, Tenn., has published a physiological house- 
hold handbook, in Hebrew, under the title," Source 
of Life," for the benefit of those in this country 
ivho " read the Hebrew only, or in preference 
to any other language ! " We supposed there 
were none such. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, too 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. Ton will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have frflled. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
mejup." Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Oohoes, N. T. 

" I suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured." Mbs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 

Purifies the Blood 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 



" Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over." J. P. Thompson, 



fiegister of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, sad 
is worth its weight in gold." I. Babrxbtoto*, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla 

Sold by all druggists. $1 ; six for $5. 
only by 0» I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, 



100 Doses One Dollar. 
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Liverpool. — A leaflet advertising the Feb- 
ruary activities of the " Domestic Mission " man- 
aged by the Unitarians and led now by the Rev. 
T. Lloyd- Jones, is before us. This is the way 
the weeks run: Sundays — Children's religious 
service in the morning; evening, preaching service, 
"seats free and hymn-books provided." Books 
issued after Sunday evening service from the li- 
brary. Sunday-school in the afternoon. Savings 
bank deposits receive^ from the children after that 
service. Mondays — Temperance Society meet- 
ing; the programme of the month published. 
The Provident Society receives deposits of one 
penny and upward for two hours that day. Tues- 
days there is Mothers' Meeting, Married Men's 
Class and Junior Singing Class. Wednesdays 
there is a Girls' Club, a shorthand class and re- 
ligious service. Thursdays a musical and dra- 
matic society meet9, and there is a fife- learners' 
class. Fridays there is the Band of Hope and a 
Dorcas Sdciety, and the Elder Scholars' Society; 
this last manages a printing press, runs a reading- 
room and administers the library of 1,000 vol- 
umes. All checks on the Provident Society paid. 
Saturdays the drum and fife band practice is 
suspended for the month. Helpers to distribute 
temperance tracts are called for, and the whole 
ends with the following rhymed tract, which may 
be the kind of thing which we ought to have in 
our «; Short Tract" series to .do duty with in 
America, and in certain quarters which our 
printed word seldom reaches. It is entitled 
"What Makes a Man," and runs as follows: 

"Not numerous years nor lengthened life, 
Not pretty children and a wife, 
Hot pins and chains and fancy rings, 
Not any such like trumpery things ; 



---- iM.j buv/u lino ituuiiretjr IUU1K 

Not pipe, cigar, nor bottled wine 
r liberty with kings to dine; 



Norl 



Nor coat, nor boots, nor yet a hat, 
A dandy vest or trimmed cravat; 
Nor all the world's wealth laid in store; 
Nor mister, reverend, sir, nor squire, 
With titles that the memory tire ; 
Nor ancestry traced back to Will, 
Who went from Normandy to kill : 
Nor thousand volumes rambled o'er; 
Nor Latin. Greek, nor Hebrew lore ; 
Nor judge a robe nor mayor's mace, 
Nor crowns that deck the royal race. 
These all united never can - 
Avail to make a single man. 

"A truthful soul, a loving mind- 
Full of affection for its kind; 
A spirit firm, erect, and free, • 
That never basely bends a knee; 
That will not bend a feather's weight 
Of slavery's chance for small or great- 
That truly speaks from God within ; 
That never makes a league with sin ; 
That snaps the fetters despots make, 
And loves the truth for its own sake; 
That worships God, and htm alone, 
And bows no more than at His throne ; 
And trembles at no tyrant's nod; 
A soul that fears no one but God, 
And thus can smile at curse or ban— 
This is the soul that makes a man." 

India.— The seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth days of January the Brahmo Somaj 
celebrated its fifty-seventh anniversary. The 
Indian Messenger calls the founding of this 
church "an event to the religion of India what 
the French Revolution has been to society. The 
creation of a theistic church, accessible to all men, 
irrespective of color or caste, in caste-trodden and 
scripture-ridden India, was a marvelous experi- 
ment." In another connection this paper speaks of 
the four characteristic outcomes of this movement 
as "immediacy, spirituality and catholicity" 
Lord Ripon, at the head of the English govern- 
ment in India, recognized these three days as 
legal holidays and ordered that no casein which a 
Brahmo was concerned should be tried in the 
court on that day. 

Wisconsin is having a " pulpit " oi" its own, 
entitled the Wisconsin Unitarian Pulpit The 
December number is " The Unitarian Gospel, by 
T. B. Forbush ; the January number, " Tesus 
Brought Back," by J. H. Crooker. They are 
neatly printed, and deserve wide circulation 
Other things being equal, the native seed in the 
long run yields the best harvest, so we rejoice in 
the multiplication of activities. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

Church of the Messiah, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 26, services at 1 1 a. m. 
Study section of the Fraternity, March 3 ; sub- 
ject, Clara Barton. Feb. 26, 7:30 p. m., Reli- 
gious Study Class ; subject, Religion of Greece. 
March 2, 4 p. m., Illustrated Art Lecture, by Mr. 
Utter; subject, Chris tin Art. 

Unity Church, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 26, services at 10:45 a. m. 

Third Unitarian Church, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Feb. 26, services at 10:45 a. M. 

All Souls Church, corner of Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 26, services at 1 1 a. m.; 
subject, "The Sanctity of the State." In the even- 
ing, "George Washington." Monday evening, 
"Novel" section of the Unity Club. Browning 
section, Friday afternoon at 4 p. m. Bible Class, 
Friday, 7:30 p. m. Choral Club, 8:30 p. m. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale. W. C. Gannett, 
minister. Sunday, Feb. 26, services at 10:45 A. M. 

Union Teachers' Meeting at the Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Monday, Feb. 27, 
at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will lead. 

Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla if you want 
an honest, reliable medicine. Do not take any 
other which is alleged to be " about the same " or 
" just as good." Be sure to get Hood's. 

Deserving of Confidence.— There is no 

article which so richly deserves the entire confi- 
dence of the community as Brown's Bronchial 
Troches. Those suffering from Asthmatic and 
Bronchial Diseases, Coughs and Colds should try 
them. They are universally considered superior 
to all other articles used for similar purposes. The 
late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said of them : "I 
have never changed my mind respecting them 
from the first, except I think yet better of that 
which I began by thinking well of. I have also 
commended them to friends, and they have 
proved extremely serviceable," 



Every Sunday-school would find it an advanf 
tage to have in its possession a sample line o 
Sunday-school Lessons, for reference or to select 
from. In preference to sending out returnable 
sample copies, we offer, at a very low figure, a 
full set of samples. Our eighteen series of Unity 
S. S. Lessons, and one copy of Unity Services 
and Songs, will be mailed, postpaid, upon the 
receipt of $1.00. 

Any numbers ordered as samples with a view 
to introduction when the full set is not wanted, 
will be sent, not returnable, at wholesale price. 
Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

For Rloketo, Marasmus, and all Wast- 
ing Disorders of Children. 

^wi*^^*^ V?? 1 ? Cod Liver (HI, with Hy- 
ZZIIa?!?™?*'!* ^"J"* 1 ** 1 The rapidity with which 
S«a < X en /fr'? fleeh ^ strength upon it is very won- 
derful. "I have need Scott's Emulsion in cases of 
Rickets and Marasmus of long standing. In every case 
g»J mprovement was marked. "-J. ]fi. Main, M.IX, 

Catarrh. Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

*J^SS5 *"* not tf^aily aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
Jn^^M^ 81 ?^ 6 U ?J?S membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 

SJfrJh S?!^? 1 -? 17 J 148 ***? 'ovulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal k deainees and hay fever are perma- 



nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 808 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 



For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 

Medical and scientific skill ha* at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medic in o f*r the ner- 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by eombiiui£ the 
best nerve tonics. Celery and Coca, with. ot hoi* effec- 
tive remedies, "Which, actinp gently but efficiently 
on tht) kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 

CN.Painc's 
e erv 

It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new e ra in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
■train and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and bntrinosi m w i. 
Bend for circulars. 

Price 91.00. Sold by druggfete. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 

BURLINGTON. VT. 

1 1 111* fill 17 D IT n We will print your name and ad- 

II H LlU V L ll B_ U dr **» ,n American Agents' Wire- 
«*I1WW ■ kllbWl ((ir y, for on)v lfccentsln post- 
age stamps ; yon will then receive grmt aumbtn of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
pers, general samples, etc., etc., Uxcovkbixg to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are lu this Directory often receive that which If purchased, 
would cost $30 or $90 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money In the agency business. Teus of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tory la sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the I'nited States 
and Europe. It is regarded as the standard Agents'Dlrectory of the 
world and is relied upon : a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out. while literature will flow to 
them in a steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
Arms will be put before all. Agents make money In their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Home agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents t those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this Information 
rBEK and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class Anna, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it 
Your name In this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and roKTi.xic. Header, the very beat small investment you can 
make, is to have your name and aQdreas printed In this directory. 
Address, Amsjucaji Ao**Ta' DiaacTOKY, Augusta, Maine. 



A Bright Future 

is simply the natural result of wise action in the pres- 
ent. Money being necessary, in the regular order of 
things, the chances for making it are observed by the 
wise. Reader, you can make $1 and upwards per hour 
in anew line of pleasant business. Capital not needed ; 
you are started free. All ages. Both sexes. Any 
one can easily do the work and live at home. Write at 
once and learn all ; no harm done, if after knowing all 
you conclude not to engage All is free. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

It 

■ ■ ^ ^ «. MEDICATED 

U COMPLEXION 

^^■^ Imparts a brilliant transparency to the akin. Re- 

■ moves aJl pimples, freckles and discoloration*. For 

■ sale by all first-cla*a d ruggi sts, or mailed for 60 eta. 

IOWDER. £3S 



lOZZONI'S 



OUR HEREDITY FROM 000. 

BY E. P. POWELL. 
This work is a sf udy of evolution with special refer- 
ence to its moral and religious bearing. «lt is impos- 
sible to eive even in outline a sketch of the long and 
accumulative argument by which the moral beauty and 
religious satisfaction of the evoiutionarv aspect of na- 
ture is unfolded in Mr Powells raind. ,f 

receipt of price by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publisher* 
and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a qnarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most uealthful. Dr. Priced 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICK BAKING POWDER CO., 

XEW YOBK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 



For z888. 



Fourth Year. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 

Miss Curtis. . 

"Exceedingly nne studies of character."— Boston 
Herald. 

"Pall of originality and common sense."— Boston 
Gazette." 

"Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor."— Woman's Journal. 

"It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it."— Templeton in Hartford Courant. 

"The air of Boston blows through the whole book." 
—Portland Transcript. 

"Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. It is a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages." 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO„ 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



1869. Twentieth Year. 

THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 

Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
tical Knowledge. 
DR. WM. H. WAHL, EDITOR. 
Every number of the Manufacturer and Builder 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con* 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest Improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for the home 
and shop, go to make the Manufacturer and 
Builder Invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 

No practical man should be without it. 

HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription Price, $1.50 per Tear. Free specimen 

copy mailed on application. Every Newsdealer has 

it. Agents wanted in every city ana town. Address, 

HENRI GERARD, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 



$1,000 REWARD! 

We offer (1000.00 Reward for a coucrh or throat 
trouble (last stapes of disease ex< —...-- 

not be relieved by a proper use 
Bronchial Wafers. Sample free. 



trouble (last stapes of disease excepted), which can 
1 by a proper i ~ "" 

.... era. Sample fi _. _ 

STON£ MEDICINE CO. 



y a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 

" • - -— Address 

Qulney, III. 



QUERIES. 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 

LITERARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC, AND GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 



Each number contains Literary and His- 
torical Articles, Readings from New Books, 
Literary Gems and Poems, Historical Notes, 
Multum in Parvo, Open Congress of Notes 
and Queries, Reviews, Question Department 
of Questions and Answers on various sub- 
jects, Query Box, Recent Publications, 
Editor's Table, etc. 

TERMS, $1.00 Per Annum, in Advance. 

Seven Copies for $6.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Address all communications to 

I0DLT0N, WENBORNE & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 
37 & 39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y.' 



ALL ABOUT 

BOOKS 

For $1.00 a Year. 

The Literary News, monthly, a bright hour's read- 
ing, gives a bird's-eye view of books of the month and 
literary matters. The number for March, 1887 (10 
cents postpaid), contained portrait of Rev. E. £. Hale's 
double, and the story of the 10 times 1 clubs, with fac- 
similes, etc. Send a dollar, or write for sample copy, 
to the Liter iry News, Franklin Square (330 Pearl 
street), New York. 



14^16 [all|ottnPI«e. k"& 119 ClarK street. 



A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The Teaching* and Acts of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth and His Apostles. Literally translated out of 
the Greek. Cloth, 889 pages. This is nothing more 
or less than a reprint of the King James New Testa- 
ment, with the alteration of a few recurring words, 
and a lengthy preface explaining tbe reasons. Mailed 
to any address for 25 cents. Charles 11. Kerr & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 176 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. . ^T**m- -j^UilZLJJMi 



GOOD NEWS 
TO L ADIES. 

Greatest Bargains SSSS; 

Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 V esey S U. N e w York. M. Y- 




# 



BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

BhIIs of Pare Cupper and Tin for Churches. 
.Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 



OUTLINE STUDlKSin History of Ireland, lOcte. 
f CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 



UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 

Published or sold by the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

0T Price per dozen does not include postage. *^S| 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
I. Corner-stones ot Character. By Mrs. Kale 

Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

III. School Life. By Mrs*F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 

Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Charming and the Unitarian Movement in 

America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J . LI. Jones. 

10 cents; per dozen. $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
Sunderland. 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament 

By N. P. Gilman. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 

Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or. Creation 

Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun 

derland. 
XIH. Studies of Jesus. Bv Newton M. Mann. 20 

cents; per dozen, f 1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact 
By W. C. Gannett. 6 cents. 
Each of the above ? 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25; 
except where prices are indicated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part L xu Jesus' 

Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 

Hams. 
XVH. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per "dozen, $1.00. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND S0N8 NOOKS. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.60; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Claases. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services- 
Easter, Flower. Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

A. "Sayings of Jesus." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. * 

B. " Kindness to Animals." 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents. 

C. ,c Corner -Stones of Character." 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out of print mi /resent, 

D. "Home Life." 12 tinted cards, with photo, £> 

cents. 

E. " School Life." 12 cards, illuminated. 20 cents. C, 

D, E, correspond to series I, n, m., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on "Uniform 
Lesson" Plan. 

F. "Work and Worship." Six plain, tinted cards. 

each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to earfa 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 

OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 

Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
Bules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 b* 

ft indies, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 

dozen, 30 cents. 
Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 

of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly- leaf in one's Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. (Phillips'). 12 small maps is 

pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. Bv J. G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch. 

15 cents. 
The Sunday School : its Tools, Methods and 

Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 
44 Behold the Fowls of the Air." A drama for 

Sunday School Concerts. Six characters. By J. V 

Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 
Worship. Three Sermons in pamph let. Worship 

Necessary to the Completeness ot Religion; C. G. 

Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 

Worship in the Home; W. C.Gannett. 15 cents. 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 

L. Parker, 5 cents. 

The Teacher's Conscience. By Charles G. Kin*. 

Scents. 

The Masque of the Tear. By Lily A. Long* £ 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, » 
cents: $5.00 per hundred. 

The Minstrel's Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 
5 cents. 
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